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THE  GHUBCH  OF  A  HTODBED  YEAB& 


IT   SIT.   X.    L.   IOUSD11,    A.    X. 


AN  aged  man,  whose  life  had  borne  him  past 
fourscore  years,  is  standing  on  the  hill-side 
that  overlooks  one  of  the  Western  cities  of  this 
Western  World.  Leaning  on  his  staff,  he  looks 
on  the  marks  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  prog- 
ress that  spread  out  before  him.  He  sees  the 
rising  smoke  of  many  furnaces;  the  spires  and 
towers  of  a  score  of  churches;  the  piles  of 
houses  that  line  the  outstretching  intersecting 
streets;  the  river  covered  with  watercraft,  bring- 
ing and  conveying  the  production  and  popula- 
tion of  the  busy  humanity  of  the  city.  He  is 
startled  by  the  unearthly  scream  of  the  Bteam- 
whistle  leading  the  rushing  railway  train.  The 
scene  of  activity  and  wealth  wakes  up  with  in- 
tense vividness  the  memories  of  years  long  past. 
Tbe  events  of  former  days  are  before  him,  and 
he  breaks  out  into  an  irrepressible  soliloquy: 

"Sixty  years  ago  I  piled  up  in  this  valley 
the  logs  that  made  the  first  dwelling-place  for 
civilized  man.  The  river  was  then  unruffled  by 
the  motion  of  the  paddle-wheel.  The  only  wor- 
ship from  Christian  lips  was  the  simple  family 
prayer  from  my  father's  cabin.  The  silence  of 
the  place,  now  broken  by  the  perpetual  strokes 
of  the  artisan  and  the  hum  of  machinery,  by 
the  noise  of  the  loaded  dray-cart  over  these 
paved  streets,  and  by  all  these  conflicting  and 
aiding  efforts  of  human  life,  was  then  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  song-bird,  or  the  wild  deer  that 
drummed  bis  vigil  as  he  came  to  drink  at  the 
river-side,  or  by  the  busy  ax  of  the  emigrant 
clearing  the  field  for  the  crop  that  would  feed 
his  small  rustic  household.  The  few  that  first 
settled  here  had  their  chief  hopes  in  the  pros- 
pect that  the  tide  of  emigration  would  turn 
hither  enough  to  form  a  settlement  sufficient  to 
protect  them  from  Indian  violence,  and  make 
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society  enough  to  break  the  lonesomeness  of 
pioneer  life.  What  I  now  see  appears  as  the 
marvelous  magic  of  an  Eastern  tale.  And  yet 
it  is  real." 

Such  an  instance  of  material  progress,  as  we 
have  described,  is  a  true  type  of  what  is  already 
common,  or  soon  will  be,  overspreading  the  vast 
domain  of  this  great  country — the  wonder  of 
the  present  generation,  and  the  hope  of  devel- 
oping greatness  to  the  future. 

But  the  material  prosperity  of  this  country, 
though  more  visible,  is  not  more  real  than  the 
religious.  It  is  like  the  fruit  that  is  seen,  while 
Christianity  has  been  the  hidden  sap  and  life 
of  the  tree  that  bears  it.  The  enterprise  and 
activity  of  the  citizen  that  have  caused  such 
monetary  and  social  advancement  in  the  com- 
munities, have  not  surpassed  the  zeal  of  the 
Christian  in  establishing  religious  institutions, 
and  in  diffusing  through  these  communities  the 
influence  of  Christian  life.  In  truth,  these  out- 
ward signs,  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
work  of  civilization,  are  the  best  evidence  of 
what  Christianity  has  done  for  those  who  have 
wrought  them.  The  religion  of  Jesus  has  in- 
spired the  energy,  and  given  direction  and  bal- 
ance to  the  efforts;  it  has  touched  up  with 
beauty  the  individual  or  corporate  labors  that 
have  made  and  will  make  this  nation  opulent 
in  prosperity.  This  is  the  salt  that  has  seasoned 
and  preserved  us.  Who  have  been  the  chief 
instruments  in  diffusing  it? 

The  founder  of  American  Methodism  can  not, 
with  mortal  eyes,  look  on  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  labors  and  witness  their  results  in  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  progressive  religious  in- 
fluence that  the  world  has  known  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  The  life  of  Philip  Embury  was 
brief,  and  the  work  he  had  the  honor  only  to 
begin  has  been  continued,  extended,  and  ma- 
tured by  others;  but  the  fruit  of  it  is  not  less 
wonderful  than  the  great  material  prosperity  of 
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the  nation.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  he 
has,  from  a  better  stand-point  than  mortal  vi- 
sion could  give  him,  a  view  of  what  American 
Methodism  now  is;  and  that  he  recalls  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  first  sermon  on  this  continent? 
If  he  may,  and  the  past  and  the  present  are 
the  subject  of  his  soliloquy,  what  will  he  say? 
"One  hundred  years  ago  I  was  aroused  to  duty 
by  the  quickening  exhortations  of  a  holy  wo- 
man, and  preached  the  first  sermon  of  a  follower 
of  Wesley  in  the  New  World.  It  was  addressed 
to  an  extemporized  audience  of  five  persons, 
poor  emigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  It  was 
delivered  in  a  humble,  retired  dwelling  of  the 
future  metropolis  of  the  land.  My  hearers  and 
the  preacher  were  without  influence  or  rank  in 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  The  restraints 
of  religion  were  so  weak  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  that  they  were  generally 
demoralized  in  manners.  The  witnesses  to  a 
pure  evangelical  piety  were  very  few,  and  their 
testimony  was,  at  the  best,  equivocal  and  hesi- 
tating. My  preaching  was  only  the  new  teach- 
ing of  a  working  layman  of  an  unknown  sect, 
without  position,  without  prestige,  without  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  and  without  recogni- 
tion by  the  Churches  of  the  land.  How  un- 
promising the  field  for  cultivation,  how  many 
and  great  were  the  hinderances  to  success  1  The 
few  that  were  soon  gathered  into  a  class  were 
like  sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains  with- 
out a  shepherd.  Their  faith  and  hope  of  the 
future  appeared  strong  if  they  only  contem- 
plated bringing  to  their  fold  the  poor,  and  re- 
ligiously neglected  by  others,  and  by  mutual 
watch- care  and  protection  to  save  them  from  the 
contaminations  of  a  demoralizing  world.  Often, 
as  I  looked  around  me  on  the  corruptions  of 
society,  or  on  the  bigotry  and  formalism,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  the  skepticism  of  the  pro- 
fessed Christianity  about  me,  I  asked,  Can  these 
dry  and  withered  bones  live?  And  now,  'What 
hath  God  wrought?1  'The  handful  of  corn  in 
the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  is  shak- 
ing like  Lebanon.' " 

How  soon  that  private  room  of  the  first  ser- 
mon became  too  small  for  the  company  that 
assembled  to  hear!  How  soon  the  more  com- 
modious rigging  loft  proved  too  strait  for  the 
crowd!  How  soon  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
Baints  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  first 
church,  and  from  it  sounded  out  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  nil  the  inhabitants  of  the  land! 
"  Who  shaV.  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel!  Behold 
the  people  Bhall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,  and  lift 
up  himself  as  a  young  lion.1'  That  mother 
Church  has  multiplied  itself  till  the  same  songs 


that  echoed  from  its  walls  are  repeated  from 
ten  thousand  Churches  scattered  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  of  the  land,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ministers,  the  successors  of  that  first  lay 
preacher,  minister  at  their  altars,  proclaiming 
the  same  free,  present,  and  full  salvation  to 
millions  of  attentive  hearers.  That  little  class 
of  five  members  has  duplicated  and  reduplica- 
ted itself,  till  scores  of  thousands  of  these  social 
guardians  of  spiritual  life  keep  alive  the  relig- 
ious fire  in  the  hearts  of  nearly  two  millions  of 
devout  Christians.  The  bigotry,  formalism,  and 
skepticism  of  the  Churches  then  existing,  have 
given  place  to  the  truths  of  the  itinerant's  mes- 
sage, and  these  Churches  have  been  permeated 
and  invigorated  by  a  measure  of  his  spiritual 
power.  The  intrepid  evangelist  of  Methodism 
has  proved  himself  equal  to  every  demand  on 
his  ministry.  He  has  entered  every  open  door, 
and  he  has  gathered  to  his  Master's  garner  from 
every  ripening  field.  He  has  gone  out  with  the 
countless  emigrations,  and  in  the  rude  cabin  of 
the  pioneer,  or  to  the  rustic  assemblage  of  the 
settlers  of  the  prairie,  has  spoken  words  that 
infused  a  Christian  quality  in  the  citizenship 
of  the  great  Western  States.  He  has  found 
out  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  depravity  in  the 
full  city,  and,  through  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
lifted  up  their  wretched  victims  to  a  plane  of 
comfort  and  purity.  Wherever  wickedness  has 
consorted,  in  high  places  and  in  low,  his  warn- 
ing voice  has  been  successfully  heard  crying, 
"Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways!"  He 
has  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  the  gigantic 
forms  of  social  and  confederate  crimes,  and  be- 
come a  leader  in  reforms  from  national  sins. 
He  has  lifted  up  the  cross  of  Christ  in  every 
place  and  to  every  class,  as  the  remedy  for 
every  woe,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belie veth. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  received  the  truth 
from  his  lips,  and  are  now  reaping  its  fruition 
in  an  endless  life,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  are  now  living  epistles  and  witnesses  to 
their  fellow-men  of  its  renewing  and  saving 
energy.  "The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand, 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation." 

The  formation  of  that  small  class  was  only 
initiative  and  experimental.  What  will  come 
of  it?  said  every  one  of  its  members.  Behold 
it  now,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  with 
ever-increasing  means  for  conquests  for  Christ 
throughout  the  world!  All  that  composed  that 
class  were  poor:  they  cried  to  the  mother-land, 
"Come  over  and  help  us."  They  needed  minis- 
ters and  money.  Their  successors,  through  the 
profitableness  of  godliness,  are  now  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  and  are  sending  out  missionaries 
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to  every  clime.  Then  the  walla  of  the  first 
church  were  built  by  contributions,  chiefly  from 
those  without  its  communion.  Now,  from  its 
own  resources,  Methodism  is  dedicating  to  God's 
worship  a  new  church  on  every  day  of  the 
year.  Then  we  had  no  specially-organized  ef- 
forts to  save  the  young — the  day  of  Sabbath 
schools  had  not  come.  But  the  new  Church 
was  ready  to  take  the  front  in  that  great  work, 
and  now  a  million  children,  instructed  each 
Sabbath  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  be- 
coming the  subjects  of  its  power,  are  making 
the  Sabbaths  and  the  temples  vocal  with  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  Then  the  country 
was  only  sparsely  settled,  and  the  dwellers  in 
provinces  were  only  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Now  the  provinces  have  become  a  great  nation, 
reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  with  a  domain 
and  wealth  greater  than  empires.  But  its  char- 
acter, its  institutions,  and  its  greatness  have 
been  molded,  and  its  prosperity  and  order  have 
been  greatly  secured  by  the  bold,  vigilant  evan- 
gelism of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  judgment  that  men  will  give  respecting 
the  past  and  the  future  of  Methodism,  will 
chiefly  depend  on  their  opinions  whether  it  is 
of  man  or  whether  it  is  of  God.  The  Jewish 
doctor  of  laws  gave  a  wise  decision,  and  one 
historically  true,  that  whatever  is  of  man  will 
come  to  naught,  and  whatever  is  of  God  will 
triumph.  This  is  not  superstition,  but  a  ra- 
tional Scriptural  faith.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  whatever  is  of  God,  when  applied  to 
religion  more  than  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  will  bear  distinctive  marks  of  the  Divine 
hand;  that,  as  it  is  developed,  it  will  show  his 
designing  purpose,  and  his  controlling  inter- 
vention in  its  instrumentalities  and  its  results. 
These  are  the  signs  that  Methodism  claims  to 
give  to  prove  that  it  is  more  than  of  man. 
The  spirit  manifested  by  its  disciples  in  its 
approaching  centennial  services  will  be  a  test 
by  which  they  will  show  how  much  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  of  Divine  appointment.  Their 
thanksgivings  and  liberality,  their  confessions 
and  covenants  will  attest  how  much  they  par- 
take of  its  spirit,  and  how  far  they  acknowledge 
in  it  the  work  of  its  great  Author. 

A  limited  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
American  Methodism  is  enough  to  teach  us  re- 
specting the  remarkable  status  of  those  who 
were  called  to  be  its  first  ministers,  and  of 
those  who  for  fifty  years  succeeded  them  in 
their  office,  that  they  were  men  without  the 
influence  of  high  social  rank,  and  making  no 
pretensions  to  great  human  learning.  In  these 
respects  they  contrasted  with  the  other  relig- 


ious teachers  of  their  times.  We  think  that  in 
these,  especially  considered  in  connection  with 
the  great  success  that  attended  them,  we  have 
proof  that  they  were  called  of  God  to  their 
work. 

In  the  days  of  Christ,  and  in  the  days  of 
Asbury,  those  who  assumed  to  instruct  in  re- 
ligion based  their  authority  on  superior  social 
position,  and  on  their  liberal  education.  They 
virtually  denied  the  necessity  of  a  preparation 
that  is  chiefly  from  above.  He  who  intended 
to  set  at  naught  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  by  choosing  men  for  his 
apostles  from  their  nets  and  from  the  seat  of 
the  publican,  had  the  same  design  in  calling 
Embury  from  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  Webb 
from  the  soldier's  barracks,  and  Asbury  from 
the  humble  peasantry  of  Staffordshire.  Not 
that  he  would  make  learning  a  disqualification 
for  the  sacred  office,  for  he  added  a  learned  Saul 
of  Tarsus  to  the  college  of  apostles,  but  that  he 
would  show  it  to  be  subordinate  to  the  higher 
gift  of  Divine  instruction,  and  confound  the  as- 
sumption that  human  wisdom  was  the  chief 
endowment  for  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

"Are  not  all  these  which  speak  Galileans?" 
Shall  these  half-civilized,  uneducated,  and  de- 
spised men  presume  to  be  teachers  of  religion? 
So  said  the  multitude  that  heard  the  apostles 
at  Pentecost.  So  have  thousands  said  since 
then,  as  they  have  heard  the  Methodist  preacher 
proclaiming  the  same  Gospel  that  Peter  did. 
The  learned  have  indignantly  said  with  the 
Pharisees,  these  itinerants  were  wholly  born  in 
sins,  can  they  teach  us?  The  unlearned  have 
stood  amazed  that  those  like  themselves  have 
spoken  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.  Yet  this  is  God's  order.  He  puts  the 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  himself.  If  in  olden 
times  he  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  mighty,  shall  he  not  follow  the 
same  order  in  later  times?  It  is  remarkable 
that  for  the  former  half  century  of  its  history, 
American  Methodism  had  scarcely  one  in  all  its 
itinerant  host  to  the  manor  born  who  was  lib- 
erally educated.  They  were  all  from  the  hum- 
blest avocations  of  life,  "thrust  out"  to  do  the 
Lord's  bidding.  This  is  no  reproach  to  the 
Church.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  but 
cherished,  as  a  fact  in  connection  with  their 
success,  "The  Lord's  doings,  and  marvelous  in 
our  eyes." 

Their  preaching,  however,  if  not  in  the  words 
that  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  was  not  foolish- 
ness. They  were  qualified  for  the  work  they 
were  called  to  do.  They  fully  comprehended 
the  subject  of  their  message.    They  confounded 
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gainsay  ere  with  convincing  speech.  They  ut- 
tered boldly  and  clearly  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  commending  themselves  to  every  man's 
conscience.  And  when  interrogated,  "Whence 
have  you  this  wisdom,  having  never  learned?" 
they  replied,  "Our  doctrine  is  not  ours,  but  his 
that  sent  us." 

The  impulse  that  quickened,  prepared,  and 
directed  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  great 
religious  movement  of  the  last  hundred  years 
was  a  real  inspiration.  To  him  who  denies 
the  supernatural,  and  refers  all  the  phenomena 
in  human  history  to  natural  causes,  this  decla- 
ration will  appear  only  a  speculation.  But  to 
the  Christian  it  will  be  a  truth  that  his  faith 
will  readily  embrace,  and  that  his  heart  will 
love  to  cherish.  This  doctrine  distinguishes  a 
ministry  that  is  from  God  from  one  of  merely 
human  appointment.  The  inward  moving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Word  is  something 
more  than  a  belief  in  a  common  Divine  super- 
vision of  our  calling,  or  a  complaisant  belief 
that  preaching  is  a  profession  that  God  ap- 
proves. It  is  a  Divine  afflatus  that  reveals 
truth  to  the  mind,  and  moves  the  heart  of  its 
subject  to  feel  it,  and  impels  him,  with  a  spir- 
itual power,  to  declare  it.  This  was  the  inspi- 
ration that  moved  Moses  to  preach  to  Pharaoh, 
and  Nathan  to  preach  to  David;  the  same  that 
directed  Philip  to  preach  to  the  Ethiopian,  and 
stirred  Paul's  spirit  within  him  to  preach  to  the 
Athenians.  This  inspiration  sent  Captain  Webb 
to  the  rigging  loft  in  New  York,  to  say  to  the 
people,  "To  you  is  this  salvation  sent" — the 
same  that  "thrust  out"  Benjamin  Abbott  and 
his  associates  and  successors  through  all  the 
land,  to  cry,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  us,  because  he  hath  sent  us  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord" — an  inspira- 
tion that  would  not  be  repressed,  that  defied 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  that  only  gave  rest 
to  the  itinerant  when  he  had  fulfilled  its  com- 
mands. That  was  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
bringing  the  multitudes  to  Christ. 

But  we  shall  fail  to  fully  apprehend  the  work 
of  God  in  Methodism  if  we  only  see  him  calling 
its  individual  ministers  to  preach  the  Word,  or 
see  him  making  that  call  more  signal  because 
he  chooses  those  who  are  humble  and  unlearned. 
Methodism  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
evangelization  through  a  system  adapted  by 
Divine  Wisdom  to  its  end — small  and  feeble  in 
its  beginnings,  but  extending  and  spreading 
under  his  supervision,  and  having  now  only 
attained  to  where  its  great  mission  is  but  just 
begun.  The  wisdom  of  the  architect  of  the 
temple  was  seen  as  each  stone  was  prepared  for 
the  place  it  was  to  fill.    But  every  stone  found 


its  place  of  beauty  or  strength  as  it  formed  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  the  whole 
building.  80  it  is  with  each  one  that  has 
wrought  his  part  in  this  ecclesiastical  structure. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  gen- 
eration, and  when  in  this  centennial  year  those 
who  have  been  nurtured  within  its  walls  sit 
over  against  it  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
stones,  so  long  in  building,  they  will  most  ad- 
mire the  perfection  and  harmony  of  its  whole, 
and  the  wisdom  that  arranged  each  part  in  its 
order,  and  brought  on  the  laborers  in  turn  for 
the  appropriate  work  they  were  severally  pre- 
pared to  perform. 

A  century  is  too  long  to  be  the  measure  of 
one  man's  life.  It  is  usually  short  enough  for 
only  a  division  of  the  cycle  that  measures  the 
completion  of  a  religious  movement  among  a 
people;  and  what  one  man  begins  that  affects 
society  must  be  finished  by  those  who  come 
after  him.  Luther  only  initiated  the  Reforma- 
tion. John  Wesley  only  began  to  spread  Scrip- 
tural holiness  over  the  land.  Embury  and 
Webb  only  sowed  the  seed  that  Asbury  and 
Garrettson  gathered  as  it  ripened,  and  resowed 
for  others  to  gather,  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
fold.  And  as  we  study  the  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  who  were  chief  instruments  in 
the  establishment  of  Methodism  for  the  work 
required  of  them,  the  great  diversity  of  their 
gifts,  adapted  to  thto  special  wants  of  their 
times,  and  the  varied  wants  of  the  Church  as 
it  progressed,  we  Bhall  be  impressed  that  God 
himself  called  these  men  at  the  right  time  and 
endowed  them  with  powers  fitted  for  the  de- 
mands upon  them.  Nor  will  it  detract  from 
the  praise  of  each  of  them  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  the  work  he  had  begun.  It 
will  not  lessen  tjxe  fame  of  John  Wesley,  that 
after  having  organized  an  evangelical  movement 
that  renovated  the  whole  religions  character  of 
his  nation,  he  dies  just  as  he  sees  a  branch 
growing  out  of  its  roots,  that  would  rival  the 
parent  stock  itself  in  strength  and  fruitfulness. 
Nor  will  it  diminish  our  honor  of  the  first 
preachers  of  Methodism  in  this  country,  that 
after  having  compassed,  again  and  again,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  after  hav- 
ing given  form  and  consistency  to  the  new  and 
rapidly-increasing  Church,  they  fall  asleep  in 
Christ  just  when  that  Church  is  putting  on 
greatness,  and  other  men,  not  less  gifted,  enter 
into  their  labors.  These  men  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Their  names  will  be  household  words 
wherever  a  pure  Christianity  is  known.  They 
will  be  remembered  as  men  who  were  true  to 
the  noblest  mission  that  God  appoints.  They 
will  be  honored  for  their  abandonment  of  them* 
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selves  to  their  holy  work,  and  for  their  readi- 
ness to  dare  and  to  do,  when  perils  and  oppo- 
sition would  have  made  others,  less  courageous, 
to  cower  and  to  fail.  But  the  centennial  serv- 
ices will  call  forth,  above  all  honor  to  the  in- 
struments, the  hearty  acknowledgment  that  to 
God  belongs  the  glory;  that  in  the  conception 
of  its  plan  and  in  the  direction  of  its  progress, 
Methodism  is  of  Qod;  and  this  will  make  our 
monumental  offerings  more  cheerful  and  liberal, 
and  our  thanksgivings  and  worship  more  de- 
vout. The  cheer  of  oar  songs  will  swell  out 
with  joyful  harmony  when  the  East  shall  say 
to  the  West,  "Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
to  his  name  »e  the  praise,"  and  the  West  shall 
shout  back  to  the  East,  "His  right  hand,  and 
his  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  victory." 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Meth- 
odism is  that  which  affects  all  its  members.  It 
is  the  profession  of  a  Divine  renewing  power 
upon  the  hearts  of  its  subjects.  In  this  it  claims 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  educator  of  truths 
Scripturally  orthodox,  or  of  forms  Scripturally 
consistent;  that  it  is  more  than  an  organiza- 
tion, well  adapted  to  preserve  and  extend  a 
system  of  faith,  and  adequately  supplied  with 
instruments  to  work  the  organization  effectively. 
These  it  regards  as  the  effects,  no^the  cause  of 
its  vitality.  When  John  Wesley,  speaking  of 
his  own  conversion,  says,  "I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed,  I  felt  an  assurance  that 
Christ  did  take  away  my  sins,"  he  was  only 
stating  an  experience  that  was  to  be  a  type  for 
all  his  followers  to  know  and  to  profess;  an 
experience  that  is  a  radical  quality  in  every 
Methodist,  and  that  has  introduced  with  their 
adaptations  the  variety  of  agencies  in  organ- 
ized Methodism.  Whoever  fails  to  appreciate 
this  fact,  that  it  is  a  religion  of  sanctincation, 
will  also  fail  to  apprehend  what  it  had  to  do, 
and  to  comprehend  the  great  work  it  has  ac- 
complished. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  preaching  that 
the  8pirit  of  God  dwelt  in  and  renewed  the 
hearts  of  believers,  and  gave  them  assurance  of 
sins  forgiven,  found  but  few  in  this  country  to 
welcome  it,  and  scarcely  a  witness  to  profess  it. 
If  Christians  published  it  as  true  in  the  liturgy 
or  catechism,  they  were  generally  infidel  in  re- 
spect to  the  knowledge  of  it.  To  the  unbeliev- 
ing, it  was  a  doctrine  that  savored  both  of  en- 
thusiasm and  pretension.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  boldly  professed  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Wesley  an  school,  as  that  which  they  had  "felt 
mud  seen,"  and  when  the  itinerants  declared  it 
as  that  to  which  all  who  believed  were  eligible, 
both  the  preaching  and  the  profession  were 
commonly  treated  as  "wild  fanaticism."    Nev- 


ertheless, this  was  the  doctrine  they  preached, 
and  this  was  the  experience  they  professed.  It 
was  the  confession  of  a  Divine  life  in  their  re- 
ligion; of  "Christ  in  them"  as  the  root  of 
Christian  character,  and  the  impulsion  of  their 
Christian  life. 

What  were  the  results  that  followed?  One 
was,  that  it  wrought  another  standard  of  relig- 
ious experience  in  the  existing  Churches.  At 
first  the  doctrine  was  opposed  and  its  disciples 
persecuted.  But  the  opposers  were  arrested  in 
the  way,  and  saw  a  light,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying,  "Why  persecutest  thou  me?"  And  the 
Methodist  Ananias  came  to  them  and  laid  his 
hands  on  them,  and  prayed  for  them,  and  the 
scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  and  they  went  forth 
and  preached  the  doctrine  they  had  sought  to 
destroy.  Another  effect  was,  it  saved  the  irre- 
ligious. To  them  was  the  message  of  the  new 
teachers  principally  directed.  They  went  to  the 
scattered  and  lost  sheep  without  the  fold.  And 
to  them  a  salvation  that  might  be  known  and 
felt  was  both  "a  hammer  and  a  fire."  It  broke 
in  pieces  their  hard  hearts  of  unbelief  and 
wickedness,  and  melting  in  penitence  they  cried 
out,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  must  we  do?" 
It  lifted  before  them  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and, 
believing,  they  were  transformed  by  a  super- 
natural power.  The  Word  grew  and  converts 
were  greatly  multiplied.  There  was  another 
result.  It  reformed  the  lives  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed it.  The  tree  was  made  good,  and  the 
fruit  became  good.  Had  they  been  vicious, 
they  became  virtuous.  They  insisted  as  much 
on  blameless  living  as  fervent  praying.  They 
professed  an  inward,  they  practiced  an  outward 
holiness.  The  teaching  that  required  of  them  a 
new  heart  to  enter  the  kingdom,  wrought  out 
for  them  a  practical  godliness;  and  thus  Meth- 
odism became  a  reformer  of  the  manners  and  a 
purifier  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 

There  were  other  results  not  less  wonderful 
than  those  to  which  we  have  referred.  These 
were  the  production  of  those  efficient  and  sys- 
tematic agencies  of  Methodism  by  which  its 
spirit  and  its  influence  have  been  extended. 
Men  profess  to  admire  its  wonderful  economy, 
but  they  err  who  suppose  that  this  economy 
originated  in  mere  human  wisdom.  It  was  the 
offspring  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  head, 
and  Methodism,  organic  or  instrumental,  is  the 
fruit  of  a  spirit  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  its 
subjects  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
was  this  Spirit  that  moved  their  minds  to  seek 
legitimate  means  to  accomplish  an  end — the 
creating  of  man  anew  in  the  image  of  God — 
and  to  adopt  appropriate  agencies  to  produce 
that  end.    Would  it  have  men  converted?— 
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this  Spirit  thrust  out  the  thousands  who  could 
not  and  would  not  repress  the  message  it  in- 
spired, and  who,  in  chapels  or  private  houses, 
in  school-houses  or  barns,  in  the  fields  or  on 
the  highways,  lifted  up  their  voice  and  preached 
to  the  people  a  religion  that  might  be  felt. 
The  same  Spirit  wrought  out  for  them  a  sys- 
tem to  make  their  labors  more  effective,  whether 
local  or  itinerant,  supervisory  or  pioneer,  ag- 
gressive or  defensive.  It  taught  them  wisdom, 
inspired  them  with  courage,  and  hardened  them 
for  endurance.  Would  they  preserve  their  con- 
verts in  the  Divine  light?  this  Spirit  taught 
them  to  gather  these,  as  it  would  the  converts 
themselves  to  unite  together  for  mutual  counsel 
and  instruction,  and  so  were  introduced  the 
great  social  life-preservers  of  the  Church,  the 
class  meetings.  It  was  this  Spirit,  fruitful  in 
its  expedients  to  reach  every  mind,  that  brought 
to  its  aid  the  agency  of  the  press,  and  with 
tract,  and  sheet,  and  volume  called  on  men  to 
repent  and  "taste  and  see"  that  the  Lord  is 
good.  Here  originated  the  great  "Book  Con- 
cern" of  the  Church.  It  was  this  Spirit — the 
same  that  inspired  Peter  on  Pentecost  to  de- 
clare that  the  promise  was  "unto  the  chil- 
dren"— that  called  the  children  together  by 
multitudes  on  the  Sabbath  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  early  to  be  partak- 
ers of  these  promises.  And  it  was  this  Spirit, 
enlarged  by  their  faith,  that  organized  the  whole 
Church  into  a  system  for  missionary  effort,  and 
sent  out  its  messengers  to  regions  beyond. 
Whatever  there  is  or  has  been  great  or  good  in 
the  position  or  extent  in  the  organization  or 
quality  of  Methodism,  is  to  be  ascribed,  through 
Divine  help,  to  the  spirit  it  has  possessed  from 
the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
hearts  of  its  disciples;  that  it  has  been  a  re- 
ligion of  experience  more  than  of  forms  and 
opinions. 

The  centennial  year  of  American  Methodism 
is  at  hand.  How  ought  it  to  affect  ust  How 
ought  it  to  be  observed  f 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  only  those  who 
are  members  of  this  branch  of  the  general 
Church  should  be  interested  in  its  services.  All 
the  people  should  unite  in  them.  If  it  is  asked, 
What  has  Methodism  done  for  others?  the  an- 
swer is  plain.  It  has  been  a  savor  of  life  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  evangelical  Churches  of 
the  land  have  had  an  infusion  of  spiritual  life 
from  it.  Every  lover  of  good  morals  ought  to 
recognize  the  work  it  has  done  in  preserving  or 
improving  the  manners  of  the  communities,  and 
every  citizen  should  feel  that  it  has  acted  an 
important  part  in  forming  the  character  of  the 


civilization,  and  in  increasing. the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Its  great  jubilee  should 
not  be  exclusively  denominational. 

There  are  special  reasons,  however,  why  every 
Methodist  should  regard  this  year  with  peculiar 
interest;  why  it  should  awaken  in  him  the 
noblest  emotions,  and  lead  him  to  make  appro- 
priate demonstrations.  Gratitude  for  what  he 
has  himself  received  from  this  form  of  Chris- 
tianity will  naturally  be  his  first  emotion.  He 
will  see  the  wonderful  work  it  has  wrought  in 
him  by  Divine  grace,  and  that  it  has  made  him 
fellow-citizen  with  the  saints  and  heir  of  eter- 
nal life.  He  will  see  how  it  has  given  him  a 
character,  respected  and  honored  in  the  world, 
and  how,  most  likely,  it  has  been  the  indirect 
instrument  in  giving  him  comfort,  perhaps  af- 
fluence in  temporal  things.  He  will  see  that  it 
has  made  his  social  and  domestic  life  honorable 
and  pleasant,  and,  not  least,  it  has  surrounded 
him  with  the  truest  kind  of  Christian  friends, 
watchful  for  his  religious  life  and  helpful  to  him 
in  all  Christian  progress.  And  he  will  feel,  as 
a  grateful  child,  toward  the  mother  that  bore 
him,  and  nursed  him  in  infancy,  and  watched 
his  youthful  steps,  and  continued  to  have  a 
loving  solicitude  for  him,  even  in  his  manhood 
and  strength. 

This  commemorative  year  w.U  inspire  the 
disciple  of  Methodism  with  increasing  faith 
in  the  quality  of  the  Church  itself.  A  part  of 
the  work  of  this  year  will  be  to  learn  more 
what  has  been  the  mission  and  means  of  Meth- 
odism, too  little  understood  and  valued.  As 
he  looks  from  one  stand-point  and  sees  what 
it  has  donej  compared  with  other  religious  de- 
nominations, or  from  another,  and  studies  the 
fitness  of  its  economy  to  save  men,  and  the 
most  of  them,  or  from  a  still  higher  point  sees 
that  it  is  of  God,  and  its  effectiveness  has  been 
chiefly  through  his  power,  his  faith  in  it  as  a 
Divine  instrumentality  to  bring  men  to  Christ 
will  be  greatly  strengthened. 

But  the  duties  of  the  follower  of  Wesley  this 
year  will  not  be  only  retrospection,  or  in  con- 
templating the  present.  The  mind  will  natu- 
rally attempt  to  lift  the  vail  and  look  into  the 
future,  and  ask  what  is  yet  to  come.  He  will 
see  in  its  spirit,  its  resources,  and  its  purposes 
a  bright  prospect  before  the  Church  of  his  love, 
and  hope,  joyful  and  strong,  will  anticipate  the 
greatness  of  its  future  history. 

His  love,  too,  for  the  Church  and  its  ordi- 
nances will  this  centenary  receive  new  life. 
Like  to  one  who  admires  the  gallant  craft  that 
bears  him  safely  through  storms,  every  spar 
and  sail,  every  timber  and  plank,  will  be  en- 
dowed with  a  special  charm.    So  will  the  corn- 
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manion  and  fellowship,  the  altars,  and  class,  and 
prayer-room,  the  ministrations  and  the  songs 
of  his  beloved  Zion  be  more  lovely  to  him  than 
ever  before,  and  he  will  exclaim  with  intense 
delight,  "How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles!" 
"I  love  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob." 

This  jubilee  year  will  do  more  than  excite 
noble  emotions— At  will  be  demonstrative.  The 
feelings  of  the  heart  will  find  ways  to  show 
their  impulsions.  The  first  of  these  will  be  the 
united  ihankegwinge  of  the  whole  Church  for 
what  the  Lord  hath  done.  Before  the  designa- 
ted month  for  general  service,  some  one  will  be 
found  to  give  to  the  Church  an  inspiring  lyric. 
And  then  will  be  heard  from  every  tongue,  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  "Sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  song."  It  will  ring  through  the 
valleys  and  sound  along  the  hill-sides;  the  cities 
will  catch  the  strain  and  Bhout  it  back  to  the 
prairies;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
sweeping  over  the  Lakes  and  by  the  river 
courses,  will  be  heard  the  glad  anthem,  "Come 
let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  let  us  make  a  joy- 
ful noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation,  let  us 
come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving,  let 
us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  him  with  psalms. 
For  he  is  our  God,  and  we  are  the  people  of 
his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand.1' 

The  centennial  year  will  have  but  little  moral 
influence  if  it  does  not  awaken  earnest  desires 
in  the  Church  for  an  increase  of  spiritual  life, 
or  if  these  desires  are  not  followed  by  a  new 
dedication  of  its  members  to  the  service  of  God. 
This  should  be  a  chief  object  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  centennial  services.  The  experience 
of  a  spiritual  life  has  been  the  secret  of  the 
prosperity  of  Methodism;  it  will  be  a  condition 
to  determine  its  power  in  the  future.  Who 
can  tell  the  result  if,  from  the  secret  closet  and 
the  public  altar,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  pew, 
from  child  and  sire,  with  heart  and  voice  there 
shall  be  a  common  consecration  of  the  Church 
to  God? 

It  is  natural  for  gratitude  to  be  not  only 
demonstrative  but  monumental.  God  made 
great  promises  to  Jacob,  and  the  grateful  pat- 
riarch set  up  a  pillar  of  stones,  and  called  the 
place  Bethel.  God  heard  the  prayer  of  David 
and  staid  the  plague,  and  the  grateful  King 
said,  I  will  build  a  temple  for  the  Lord.  True 
gratitude  is  more  than  declarative;  it  delights 
in  using  the  gifts  received  to  please  and  honor 
the  giver.  80  the  love  of  a  great  Church  will 
conspire  and  delight  to  bring  its  offerings  in 
abundance,  and  build  some  God-honoring  mon- 
uments and  write  on  them,  "Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us." 


The  true  spirit  for  a  centennial  will  insist  on 
some  demonstrative  plans  to  accomplish  great 
things  in  the  future.  Methodism  is  aggressive. 
It  provides  for  gathering  and  garnering  that 
which  it  has  sown  and  cultured,  but  it  stretches 
forth  to  occupy  and  improve  the  "regions  be- 
yond." Its  resources  of  every  kind,  available 
for  doing  good,  are  greater  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Its  influence  in  community;  its  mate- 
rial wealth,  the  talents  of  its  ministers  and  lay- 
men, and  all  its  agencies  for  educating  and 
teaching  the  people  were  never  so  great  as 
now.  Add  to  these  the  experience  of  renewed 
hearts,  through  the  Spirit,  to  sanctify  and  direct 
these  agencies  for  usefulness,  and  the  Church 
finds  itself  possessed  of  strength  that  should 
savingly  affect  the  future  interests  of  the  world. 
And  the  centennial  year  should  tell  to  future 
generations  how  large  were  its  provisions  in 
"devising  liberal  things,  that  by  liberal  things 
it  might  stand." 


BELIEF. 


BY   Will   WOODLAND. 


Relief?    Yes,  so  he  said,  for  sure 

I  caught  the  words  aright; 
Belief— bear  up,  my  precious  onel 

To-night,  he  said,  to-night 

And  yet  why  spoke  he  it  so  sad, 

With  such  a  softly  breath 
And  manner?  did  he  mean — O  God! 

Belief  he  said—not  death. 

Thus  murmuring,  knelt  she  where  the  child 

Upon  its  tiny  bed, 
With  the  blue  tracery  of  reins 

Along  its  temples  spread- 
Lay,  like  a  drooping,  stricken  bird 

Within  its  downy  nest, 
80  still,  yon  would  hare  thought  it  dead 

But  for  the  heaving  breast. 

And  o'er  the  wan  and  wasted  face 

So  pure,  and  pearly  white, 
Mingled  with  death's  baptismal  dews 

A  sweet,  unearthly  light, 

Falling,  had  bathed  each  lineament, 

And  tinged  the  lustrous  eyes, 
With  that  great  peace  which  appertains 

To  life's  deep  mysteries. 

0,  was  it  life,  or  was  it  death, 

That  gave  such  radiant  sign, 
And  touched  the  drooping  eyelids  with 

A  beauty  half  divine? 

Not  death,  bnt  life — a  glorious  life 

To  that  frail  infant  given, 
Which,  as  the  morning  stars  burned  out, 

Just  melted  into  heaven. 
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THE  CONTEMPLATION  OF  CHRIST. 


1DITOEIAL. 


NUMBER   I. 

THE  true  Christian  is  a  disciple  of  Christ; 
he  bears  his  name,  he  believes  in  his  char- 
acter and  mission,  he  rests  on  him  for  present 
grace,  and  trusts  in  his  infinite  merit  for  eternal 
life.  To  him  no  character  is  so  perfect,  no  life 
so  beautiful,  no  work  so  profoundly  interesting 
as  those  of  Jesus,  the  Savior  of  mankind.  Hie 
love  of  Christ  and  his  deep  admiration  of  the 
character  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  are  the 
tests  of  his  discipleship,  and  distinguish  him 
from  the  unregenerate  world.  The  ungodly 
man  whose  soul  has  not  been  touched  with 
the  world-redeeming  realities  in  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus,  sees  nothing  in  the  Savior  of 
mankind  but  the  ordinary  attributes  of  a  good 
man.  He  may,  indeed,  contemplate  him  as  a 
remarkable  philosopher  of  Judea,  or  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist who  devoted  his  life  to  the  work 
of  instructing  his  countrymen  and  of  elevating 
them  into  a  higher  moral  and  social  condition, 
paying,  as  many  good  men  have  paid,  the  for- 
feit of  his  life  as  the  penalty  for  his  attempted 
innovations.  But  to  the  Christian,  one  who 
has  indeed  entered  into  communion  with  Christ, 
who  has  drank  deeply  into  his  spirit,  and  who 
in  his  own  consciousness  has  realized  his  saving 
power,  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  are 
vastly  more  significant.  To  the  Christian  he 
is  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  becoming  the 
teaoher,  the  pattern,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race.  He  is  Immanuel — God  with  us — 
and  in  us,  elevating  our  fallen  humanity  from 
its  deep  degradation,  and  purifying  it  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  union  with  himself,  and  so  enno- 
bling it  as  to  render  it  meet  for  a  place  in  a 
home  of  perpetual  blessedness,  prepared  for  it 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

To  the  Christian,  Christ  is  an  inexhaustible 
fountain,  from  which  he  may  drink  forever — a 
vast  realm  of  loveliness,  whose  beauties,  ever 
outspread  before  him,  he  may  contemplate 
without  satiety  and  study  without  exhaustion. 
Christ  is  the  Christian's  science,  his  world  of 
knowledge,  which  he  may  explore  with  holy 
ardor,  into  the  study  of  which  he  may  enter 
with  all  his  heart,  confident  that  each  day  will 
bring  him  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit;  that  each 
effort  will  expand  his  intellect  and  enlarge  his 
heart;  that  the  more  deeply  he  extends  his 
researches  in  this  vast  sphere  the  more  pro- 
found will  it  become  before  him,  constituting  a 
theme  ever  expanding  and  ever  inexhaustible- 
vast  as  the  Deity  itself.    To  the  child  of  Qod 


who  has  just  passed  from  death  onto  life, 
Christ,  in  the  many  aspects  in  which  he  may 
be  viewed,  presents  a  vast,  unexplored  field, 
peculiarly  interesting  and  inviting  to  the  new 
affections  of  the  heart  which  have  just  been 
developed  by  the  wonderful  process  of  regener- 
ation. Into  that  new  field  the  young  Christian 
may  enter  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  firet  love; 
in  the  study  of  Jesus  he  may  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  his  ardent  affections,  and  day  after 
day  as  he  progresses  in  knowledge  he  will  find 
the  character  and  the  perfections  of  Christ  still 
unfolding  before  him,  bringing  within  his  grasp 
new  beauties  and  new  truths,  as  though  each 
acquisition  brought  with  it  new  powers  with 
which  to  continue  the  delightful  research.  And 
so  expansive  is  this  theme  that  when  he  has 
grown  old  in  the  Christian  life,  and  his  Chris* 
tian  graces  have  become  ripened  for  that  better 
world,  Jesus  will  still  appear  before  him  as  the 
fairest  among  ten  thousands,  the  one  altogether 
lovely,  an  ever-enlarging  theme  which  he  may 
still  study  with  rapture  when  he  shall  have 
gone  to  his  reward,  and  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

The  contemplation  of  Christ  in  the  manner 
above  indicated  is  peculiarly  the  privilege  of  a 
mind  brought  into  communion  with  him;  it  is 
to  the  mind  in  this  condition  only  that  he 
reveals  himself  as  he  does  not  to  the  world. 
In  many  aspects  he  may  be  contemplated  with 
admiration  by  the  unregenerate  heart;  indeed, 
we  believe  that  none  can  look  unmoved  on  the 
wonderful  life  of  Christ,  and  that  even  the 
skeptic  heart,  however  much  in  some  instances 
it  may  endeavor  to  conceal  its  admiration  by 
the  artifices  and  external  show  of  infidelity, 
can  not  but  see  superhuman  excellencies  and 
beauties  in  the  life  of  him  who  claimed  to  be 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind;  and  sometimes  it  is 
even  led  to  what  seems  like  an  involuntary 
confession  of  the  inimitable  character  of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  famous  Jean 
Paul  Rousseau,  a  writer  whose  mind  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  heart.  We  can 
not  refrain  from  recording  the  eloquent  and 
beautiful  testimony  he  has  borne  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Referring 
to  the  oft-repeated  and  as  frequently  abortive 
attempt  to  draw  insidious  parallelisms  between 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Socrates,  the 
great  philosopher  of  Greece,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  language:  "What  prepossession, 
what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  the  son 
of  Sophroniscus  to  the  Son  of  Mary  I  What 
an  infinite  disproportion  is  there  between  them ! 
Socrates,  dying  without  pain  or  ignominy, 
easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last;  and 
if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned 
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his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing 
more  than  a  vain  sophist  He  invented,  it  is 
said,  the  theory  of  morals.  Others,  however, 
had  before  put  them  in  practice;  he  had  only, 
therefore,  to  say  what  others  had  done  and 
reduce  their  examples  to  precept.  But  where 
could  Jesus  learn  among  his  competitors  that 
pure  and  sublime  morality  of  which  he  only 
has  given  us  both  precept  and  example?  The 
death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophizing 
with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable 
that  could  be  wished  for;  that  of  Jesus,  expir- 
ing in  the  midst  of  agonising  pains,  abused, 
insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is 
the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Soc- 
rates in  receiving  the  cup  of  poiBon  blessed  the 
weeping  executioner  who  administered  it;  but 
Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating  torments, 
prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes,  if 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a 
sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those 
of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  his- 
tory a  mere  fiction?  Indeed,  my  friend,  it 
bears  not  the  mark  of  fiction;  on  the  contrary, 
the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  pre- 
sumes to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in  fact, 
only  shifts  the  difficulty  without  obviating  it; 
it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons should  agree  to  write  such  a  history  than 
that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of  it. 
The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the 
diction  and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are 
so  striking  and  inimitable  that  the  inventor 
would  be  a  more  astonishing  character  than 
the  hero." 

And  what  is  more  sublime  and  beautiful,  or 
what  could  better  indicate  a  more  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  excellencies  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
than  the  following  from  the  same  pen?  "I  con- 
fess to  you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures 
strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse 
the  works  of  our  philosophers  with  all  their 
pomp  of  diction;  how  mean,  how  contemptible 
are  they  compared  with  the  Scriptures!  Ib  it 
possible  that  a  book  at  once  bo  simple  and  so 
sublime  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage  whose 
history  it  contains  should  be  himself  a  mere 
man?  Do  we  find  that  he  assumes  the  tone 
of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary?  What 
earnestness,  what  purity  in  his  manners)  What 
an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery !  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxims!  What  profound  wis- 
dom in  his  discourses!    What  presence  of  mind 


in  his  replies!  How  great  the  command  over 
his  passions  1  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philosopher  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  with- 
out weakness  and  without  ostentation?  When 
Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man  with 
all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest 
rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  resemblance  is 
so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  per- 
ceived it." 

It  is  grateful  to  the  Christian  heart  to  hear 
acknowledgments  of  the  superior  excellencies 
of  Christ  even  from  the  lips  of  unbelievers, 
while  it  demonstrates  the  reality  of  those  ex- 
cellencies and  proves  the  attractive  power  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  on  the  human 
heart;  and  we  will  introduce  still  another  beau- 
tiful testimony  from  the  pen  of  an  avowed 
skeptic.  "  In  Christ,"  says  Chubb,  in  his  "  True 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becom- 
ing modesty  and  sobriety;  just,  honest,  upright, 
and  sincere,  and  above  all,  of  a  most  gracious 
and  benevolent  temper  and  behavior;  one 
who  did  no  wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in 
whose  mouth  was  no  guile;  who  went  about 
doing  good,  not  only  by  his  ministry  but  also 
in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the 
people.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of 
human  nature  in  its  native  purity  and  simplic- 
ity, and  showed  at  once  what  excellent  crea- 
tures men  would  be  when  under  the  influence 
and  power  of  that  Gospel  which  he  preached 
unto  them."  We  need  not  quote  from  more 
recent  skeptics,  such  as  Strauss  and  Kenan,  with 
whom  this  admiration  of  the  exalted  human 
character  of  Christ  is  so  common  as  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  infidelity  of  the  age. 

But,  however  fine  may  be  the  conceptions 
found  in  these  skeptic  minds  of  the  character 
of  Christ  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  or  as  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  exalted  human  nature,  and 
notwithstanding  the  eloquent  language  with 
which  they  speak  of  these  excellencies,  even  in 
these  confessions  there  is  evidence  of  an  ina- 
bility to  comprehend  the  sublime  character  of 
Christ,  to  realise  the  vast  significance  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  humblest 
child  of  God,  whose  soul  has  been  brought 
into  union  with  Christ,  has  a  more  profound 
and  soul-affecting  conception  of  his  character 
than  can  possibly  be  formed  by  these  mighty 
but  unbelieving  intellects.  "  He  that  believeth 
shall  know  of  the,  doctrine,"  says  Christ, "  whether 
it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 
While  we  can  not  but  admire  the  sublime 
beauty  of  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  which  Rous- 
seau   has    given    us,    yet   when   we    become 
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acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  writer  we  are 
not  astonished  to  find  him  subjoin  to  this  elo- 
quent description  the  sentence,  "I  can  not 
believe  the  Gospel." 

The  ever-careful  providence  of  God,  design- 
ing the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  has  merci- 
fully kept  the  human  heart  from  total  degen- 
eracy, and  has  preserved  within  it  the  power 
to  perceive  and  the  necessity  to  admire  the 
works  of  God  and  the  excellencies  of  virtue, 
while  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  to  call  back 
the  wandering  human  heart,  adapted  bis  life, 
his  character,  his  labors,  and  his  death  to  these 
rescued  powers  of  the  soul  with  the  view  of 
winning  the  affections  of  that  soul  to  God  and 
virtue.  Thus  the  ungodly  man  who  studies 
the  Gospel  not  only  may  but  does  perceive  in 
that  illustrious  life  attributes  more  godlike 
than  human,  and  feels  upon  his  heart  the 
attractive  influence  of  that  sublime  character 
gently  drawing  his  affections  toward  truth  and 
purity,  and  he  has  only  to  yield  to  this  new 
influence  and  to  follow  this  impulse,  which  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  gives  to  the  affections 
of  his  heart,  in  order  to  believe,  love,  and  obey 
Christ,  and  through  him  become  a  child  of  God. 
This  truth  is  clearly  conveyed  in  that  half- 
philosophical  and  half-prophetical  sentiment  of 
our  Savior — "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  to  me/'  Rousseau  went  no 
farther  than  all  men  may  go;  he  stopped  far 
short  of  that  position  which  the  heart  must 
attain  before  it  can  not  merely  perceive  and 
admire,  but  also  realize  and  adore  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  character  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  great 
infidel  admired  and  eloquently  described  the 
character  of  Christ,  while  his  whole  life,  as  he 
unblushingly  avowed  in  his  "confessions,"  was 
one  continued  series  of  falsehood  and  profli- 
gacy. Had  he  followed  the  impulse  given  to 
the  affections  of  his  heart  toward  purity  by 
the  study  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  been 
brought  into  a  new  position  from  which  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  where, 
instead  of  admiring  in  unbelief  what  his  mind 
perceived  worthy  of  admiration,  his  heart 
would  have  believed  and  adored. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  while  all  men  in  con- 
templating the  character  and  life  of  Christ  may 
discover  in  that  character  many  striking  excel- 
lencies and  see  many  convincing  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  and  feel,  like  the  infidel  of 
France,  the  gently-drawing  influence  of  the 
Gospel  on  his  heart,  yet  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Christian  only  to  penetrate  into  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  to  grasp  the  sub- 
lime beautieB  of  his  illustrious  life,  and  to 
comprehend  and  realize  the  vast  significance 


of  the  labors  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  in  union 
with  Christ — the  privilege  of  him  who  has 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  who,  in  the 
wonderful  transformation,  has  acquired  either  a 
new  faculty  of  the  soul  with  which  to  contem- 
plate divine  things,  or  has  had  developed  into 
activity  a  latent  power  of  the  heart,  which, 
crushed  beneath  a  weight  of  guilt  and  sin,  has 
lain  dormant  in  his  nature. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  one  mind  to  convey 
to  another  an  exact  idea  of  this  new  or  newly- 
developed  power,  but  the  existence  of  the 
faculty  is  known  in  the  experience  of  every 
genuine  Christian,  and  enables  the  humble  and 
illiterate  child  of  God  to  perceive  the  beauties 
and  adore  the  excellencies  of  Christ  as  clearly 
and  as  profoundly  as  the  strong  and  cultivated 
intellect,  and  develops  in  his  heart  a  love  for 
the  Savior  of  mankind  as  deep  and  pure  as 
may  exist' in  the  Christian  of  refined  taste  and 
cultivated  manners!  A  village  blacksmith  may 
equal  a  Newton  in  his  lofty  admiration  of 
Christ,  and  a  dairyman's  daughter  may  love  as 
deeply  and  obey  as  devotedly  as  a  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon. We  may  view  this  ability  of  the 
Christian  soul  as  a  development  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  a  faculty  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  or  we  may  consider  it  as  a  high 
development  of  that  wonderful  principle  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life  which  we 
call  faith,  and  which  is,  when  directed  toward 
Christ,  the  firet  motion  of  the  soul  toward  God; 
or  we  may  call  it  a  newly-acquired  spiritual 
perception  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discern 
spiritual  things;  or  we  may  view  it  as  an  in- 
tuitional power,  and  as  the  first  development 
of  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which,  when  it 
shall  be  freed  from  the  incumbrance  of  a  fleshly 
body,  we  expect  to  see  Jesus  as  he  is,  and  to 
comprehend  by  sublime  intuitions  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being  to  an  extent  im- 
measurably beyond  any  thing  we  can  reach  in 
this  life.  We  may  take  either  of  these  views 
of  the  Christian's  power  to  behold  Christ  and 
to  discern  spiritual  things,  but  we  can  not 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  power  without 
bringing  into  suspicion  our  own  Christian  ex- 
perience. 

The  professing  Christian  who  has  never  felt 
himself  in  possession  of  this  power,  who  has 
never  felt  the  revelations  of  Christ  to  his  own 
heart,  awakening  within  it  sublime  and  soul- 
stirring  conceptions  of  his  excellence  and  his 
glory,  and  attracting  to  the  Redeemer  the 
deepest  affections  of  his  heart,  whatever  his 
pretensions  to  Christian  experience  may  be,  has 
great  reason  to  suspect  the  reality  of  his  re- 
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ligion  and  to  examine  with  care  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  supposed  himself  a  Christian. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  while  this  precious 
gift  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian,  it  is  a  gift, 
found  in  the  possession  of  every  true  child  of 
God,  though,  of  course,  not  in  an  equal  degree 
of  power  and  development,  qualifying  each 
disciple  of  Christ  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  preparing  him  for  daily  growth  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  enabling 
him  to  discern  those  deep  things  of  God 
which  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  spiritual 
mind. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  TEAB. 


IT    ITAIIlll    L.    IOLMIS. 


The  year  was  dying;  each  gasping  breath 
Rattled  the  leave*  in  his  sear  brown  wreath, 
And  heaved  the  robe  which  Winter,  the  King, 
Had  coldly  spread  as  a  covering, 
A  spotless  robe  of  snowy  white, 
To  vail  his  expiring  life  from  sight. 
*T  was  hard  to  die  all  alone,  alone! 
All  his  youth,  and  freshness,  and  grandeur  gone, 
His  beautiful  children  all  gone  before; 
None,  none  to  weep  when  his  life  was  o'er. 
How  tenderly  Spring  would  have  bathed  his  brow 
WHh  her  tearful  showers;  but  now,  but  now, 
His  beautiful  darling  was  cold  and  dead! 
How  tenderly  Summer  would  have  spread 
Her  broad  green  mantle  above  his  rest, 
And  have  warmed  his  heart  on  her  fervent  breast, 
And  have  twined  a  garland  of  rarest  bloom 
To  wreathe  about  the  dead  year's  tomb! 
And  now,  alas!  the  great,  rich  life, 
With  its  wondrous  sweetness  and  promise  rife, 
Was  past,  and  only  the  memory  came 
To  madden  the  dying  year  with  pain. 
How  gorgeously  Autumn  would  have  spread 
A  ewshion  of  wonderful  hues  for  his  bed, 
And  have  lavished  gifts  from  his  bountiful  store 
To  gladden  the  life  that  would  soon  be  o'er! 
But  that  generons  life  now,  too,  was  spent, 
And  a  shudder  through  all  the  old  year  went 
As  he  thought  of  these  children  all  dead  and  gone, 
And  he  so  feeble  now  left  alone, 
With  no  one  to  mourn  when  his  race  was  ran, 
Save  his  reckless,  stormy-browed,  youngest  son, 
Whose  wayward  course  wrung  each  strained  heart- 
string. 
And  made  him  grieve  sadly — Winter,  the  King. 
And  the  old  year  sobbed  and  moaned  in  his  pain, 
And  cried  for  his  darlings  to  come  again; 
But  only  the  voice  of  the  storm -fiend  replied, 
And  Winter  swept  on  in  his  cruel  pride. 
80  with  no  8ummer  bloom  for  his  icy  brow, 
Ho  sweet  Bpring  showers  nor  Autumn  glow, 
The  brave  old  year  lay  lonely  and  worn, 
And  sobbed,  "  Is  there  no  one  who  for  me  will  mourn? 
No  one?    No  one!"    A  fierce  cry  went 
Through  s*y  heart—"  Shall  /  live  till  my  life  has  spent 


All  its  freshness  and  warmth  for  the  selfish  world? 

And  then  when  my  bark  with  its  sails  all  furled 

Lies  rooking  all  helpless  on  life's  rough  sea, 

Slowly  drifting  out  to  eternity, 

When  I  fold  the  hands  that  can  strive  no  more, 

When  I  break  the  harp  chords  whose  task  is  o'er, 

When  my  life  ebbs  oat  and  my  heart  grows  chill. 

When  my  pulse  is  hushed  and  the  wheels  stand  still, 

0,  will  I  die  like  the  sad  old  year, 

Bewailing  the  lost  bloom  and  stolen  cheer? 

Will  there  be  no  warm  breast  to  lean  upon? 

Will  no  fresh  heart  weep  that  I  am  gone? 

Will  no  loving  hand  wreathe  my  bier  with  bloom, 

And  plant  green  myrtle  upon  my  tomb?" 

So  I  watched  and  wept  by  the  dying  year, 

And  the  angels  laid  him  upon  his  bier, 

When  he  folded  his  hands  from  his  work  and  died, 

And  the  tomb  of  the  Ages  opened  wide 

To  receive  to  the  silence  of  eternity 

The  grandest  year  of  the  century. 

And  then  through  the  sounding  halls  of  Time 

Boiled  a  hymning  anthem  grandly  sublime, 

An  anthem  of  praise  for  the  dead  old  year, 

Who  had  brought  to  the  world  such  promise  of  cheer; 

And  I  folded  my  hands  as  it  rolled  along, 

For  my  heart  was  too  full  to  find  voice  in  song; 

And  I  listened  and  drank  in  each  wondrous  strain 

Till  my  very  soul  throbbed  with  sweetest  pain; 

For  the  whole  world  joined  in  an  anthem  that  rolled 

Like  the  voice  of  the  ocean  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  told  of  a  land  redeemed  again 

From  the  scourge  of  war  and  slavery's  chain; 

How  the  altars  of  Peace  had  been  rebuilt, 

How  the  saber  was  broken  at  the  hilt, 

And  the  cannon's  iron  month  was  dumb, 

And  the  bayonet  rusted  upon  the  gun; 

How  Trnth  had  triumphed  over  wrong, 

And  the  cause  of  the  nations  was  marching  along; 

How  the  bondmen  were  shouting  the  jubilee, 

And  the  home  of  the  brave  was  the  land  of  the  free; 

And  they  said  the  dead  year  had  brought  it  all. 

And  strewed  immortelles  upon  his  palL 

The  hymning  anthem  died  softly  away, 

And  I  looked  to  where  the  old  dead  year  lay: 

Lo!  a  glory  rested  upon  his  brow 

Outshining  the  Summer's  brightest  glow. 

And  I  said,  as  I  laid  my  flower  in  his  wreath, 

"  The  old  year  is  honored  and  loved  in  death. 

Be  it  so;  the  love  that  lives  after  life 

Is  worthy  of  labor,  and  care,  and  strife. 

Let  me  live  so  that  when  death  shall  come, 

Like  this  loved  lost  year  with  my  work  all  done, 

I  may  go  from  the  world,  but  leave  behind 

A  memory  in  all  true  hearts  enshrined." 

And  I  counted  the  strokes  of  the  midnight  bell 

That  tolled  the  old  year's  solemn  knelL 


MOBTALITY. 


Thi  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. 
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BEAUTY  1TO  IHTELLIQraaB. 


IT  is  not  the  most  perfect  in  outward  form 
who  usually  inspire  the  deepest  love.  His- 
tory shows  us  that  the  most  lasting  and  pro- 
found attachments  were  lavished  on  women 
possessing  but  a  moderate  share  of  personal 
attractions.  Beauty  in  itself  is  so  alluring  and 
captivating,  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  con- 
sider in  what  consists  the  mysterious  and  sub- 
tile charm  which  has  the  power  to  enchain  the 
heart  in  spite  of  the  eye's  criticism.  Women 
have,  in  all  ages,  regarded  beauty  as  the  most 
effectual  weapon  to  conquer  and  subdue  man: 
and  the  desire  to  possess  it,  we  beg  to  suppose, 
results  not  from  any  passion  for  domination, 
but  from  a  laudable  desire  to  influence  him  for 
his  own  comfort  and  happiness.  However  this 
may  be,  well-intentioned  or  not,  their  solicitude 
for  the  possession  of  beauty  has  induced  women 
of  all  times  and  nations  to  search  after  those 
things  which  seem  to  offer  a  chance  of  conceal- 
ing imperfections,  and  enhancing  or  embellish- 
ing their  natural  attractions.  This  has  led 
them  into  numerous  follies  and  extravagances, 
and  given  encouragement  to  a  crowd  of  char- 
latans, who  have  known  how  to  speculate  upon 
a  woman's  anxiety  to  appear  beautiful.  If  the 
hours  expended  in  contrivances  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  casket  were  employed  for  polishing 
the  jewels  within — if  half  the  time  consumed 
in  the  consideration  of  a  coiffure,  or  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  corsage,  were  devoted  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  heart  which  beats  within, 
and  the  developing  the  vast  capabilities  of  that 
noble  portion  of  the  human  frame  which  ren- 
ders it  the  most  beautiful  and  intelligent  of 
created  beings,  woman  would  find  her  influence 
more  powerful  and  unfailing;  the  admiration 
she  would  excite  would  be  a  sentiment  com- 
pounded of  esteem,  respect,  and  love;  and  in  ren- 
dering herself  worthy  of  these,  she  would  attain 
what  the  toilet,  with  all  its  attendant  myste- 
ries, is  of  itself  insufficient  to  accomplish.  That 
woman  should  derive  satisfaction  from  believing 
herself  an  object  of  man's  homage,  is  a  natural 
feminine  instinct;  and  we  would  not  quarrel 
with  it  if  she  would  be  a  little  more  fastidious 
as  to  the  kind  of  admiration  that  is  awarded  to 
her.  She  should  reject  that  which  seems  paid 
to  the  mere  material  combinations  of  form,  color, 
style,  and  elegance,  and  learn  to  value  only  the 
far  more  flattering  tribute  which  seems  called 
forth  from  a  just  appreciation  of  those  noble 
and  tender  qualities  of  the  mind,  whose  intrin- 
sic beauty  neither  plain  features  nor  an  ill- 
dressed  figure  can  destroy.  This  discrimination 
would  tend  to  crush  vanity  and  conceit;  co- 


quetting, with  its  selfish  heartlessness,  and  the 
many  frivolous  cravings  after  beauty,  all  of 
which  arise  from  a  wrongly-based  ambition. 
The  impress  of  these  vicious  sentiments  defeats 
their  object;  the  temper  becomes  sour  and  irri- 
table, the  expression  of  the  features  at  once 
silly  and  anxious,  and  the  mind  degenerates 
into  a  state  approaching  depravity. 

The  loftier  ambition  to  be  admired  for  the 
graces  of  the  mind  more  than  for  those  of  the 
person  would  suggest  the  habitual  practice  of 
the  social  virtues  of  amiability,  kindness,  and 
good  temper,  as  well  as  the  careful  culture  of 
all  the  faculties  which  refine  the  taste,  elevate 
the  soul,  and  ennoble  the  heart.  Intelligence, 
unlike  the  fashions  of  a  day,  becomes  all  coun- 
tenances; and  sweetness  of  temper  has  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  making  ugly  women 
appear  pretty,  and  elderly  ones  youthful 

It  is  a  responsible  duty  woman  owes  to  her- 
self, as  well  as  to  her  family  and  society,  to 
render  herself  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Her  per- 
son claims  a  certain  degree  of  attention;  she 
has  a  right  to  study  the  art  of  dress,  and  to 
avail  herself  of  the  legitimate  appliances  for 
the  improvement  of  her  appearance;  but  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  toilet  will 
never  make  her  sufficiently  attractive  to  be 
lovable  or  estimable.  Rich,  well-chosen  apparel 
will  not  compensate  for  a  cold  heart;  a  glowing 
cheek  does  not  neutralize  the  effect  of  a  freez- 
ing, supercilious  manner;  nor  a  bright  smile 
soften  the  severity  of  an  uncharitable  word. 
The  eye  soon  turns  away  uninterested  and  in- 
different from  mere  animal  beauty,  un illumined 
by  good  temper  and  intelligence. 

Woman  is  happily  endowed  with  qualities  of 
a  gentle  and  endearing  nature,  which  are  often 
suffered  to  lie  dormant  or  run  riot.  She  is  em- 
inently qualified  to  be  a  worker  of  benevo- 
lence—an instigator  of  noble  deeds;  let  her 
not  sink  into  the  thralldom  of  vanity;  let  her 
not  be  what  we  are  told  some  sagacious  sage 
defines  her — "an  animal  that  delights  in  finery." 
Let  her  awake  to  her  own  responsibilities,  and 
feel  conscious  that  her  influence,  well-inten- 
tioned and  wisely  directed,  is  a  regenerating 
principle;  that  it  is  not  the  well-dressed  beauty, 
but  the  woman  of  high  intelligence  and  sweet 
temper,  who  becomes  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration and  individual  attachment— the  inspi- 
ration of  the  hour — the  good  genius  of  every 
scene.  Let  woman,  then,  perceive  that  there 
exists  a  charm  superior  to  beauty  to  attract  and 
subdue  all  hearts;  let  her  cultivate  her  intellect, 
and,  true  to  her  own  feminine  attributes,  prove 
herself  the  kind,  gentle,  intelligent  creature  man 
needs,  cherishes,  and  esteems. 
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THE  human  hair  is  the  subject  of  my  chapter. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  worn  long,  just  as 
it  grew,  except  by  the  priests,  who  had  theirs 
cut  every  fortnight  while  waiting  at  the  temple. 
But  they  used  scissors  instead  of  razors,  and 
the  Nazaritea  were  forbidden  to  touch  their 
heads  with  a  razor  while  their  tow  continued. 
After  this  the  priest  shaved  the  head  of  the 
Nazarite  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
threw  the  hair  upon  the  altar  to  be  burnt. 
Black  hair  was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful. 
Absalom's  was  cut  once  a  year,  and  is  said  to 
have  weighed  two  hundred  shekels,  or  about 
thirty-one  ounces. 

Among  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  women  the 
hair  engaged  a  principal  share  of  their  atten- 
tion, nor  were  the  Roman  ladies  any  less  curi- 
ous, they  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  silver,  and 
pearls.  The  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewish  men, 
however,  wore  short  hair,  and  this  was  a  prin- 
cipal distinction  of  dress  between  the  sexes. 
Both  bridal  parties  among  the  Greeks,  a  few 
days  before  marriage,  cut  off  and  consecrated 
it  as  an  offering  to  their  favorite  deities.  They 
also  cut  off  or  shaved  the  hair  when  mourning 
for  the  dead,  laying  it  upon  the  corpse  or  threw 
into  the  funeral  pile.  It  was  customary  to 
hang  the  hair  of  the  deceased  before  interment 
on  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  ancients 
imagined  that  no  person  could  die  till  a  lock 
was  cut  off,  which  act  they  believed  was  per- 
formed by  the  invisible  hand  of  death,  or  Iris, 
a  messenger  of  the  gods.  This  hair,  they  im- 
agined, consecrated  the  person  to  the  deities, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  dead.* 
In  the  Grecian  States  slaves  were  forbidden  to 
imitate  the  freemen  in  the  fashion  of  their  hair. 
Among  the  Lacedemonians  boys  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  their  hair,  but  when  grown  up 
they  never  cut  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ro- 
man youth  wore  theirs  in  ringlets  over  the 
shoulders,  but  when  they  put  on  the  toga  virilis, 
in  their  seventh  year,  cut  it  short  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  maccaronies  and 
effeminate  coxcombs.  The  locks  thus  obtained 
were  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  had  flowing 
hair,  or  to  some  other  divinity,  under  whose 
protection  they  placed  themselves.  Mothers 
dedicated  a  curl  from  their  infants'  heads  to  the 
protecting  deities.  The  great  rage  seems  to 
have  been  for  light  hair,  and  doubtless  because 
Yenus  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  golden- 

•See  Virgil,  JE.  4,  091 


haired,  and  represented  with  gilt  or  actually 
gold  locks. 

Some  similar  superstitions  exist  in  our  day. 
What  a  precious  pledge  of  tender  or  parting 
vows  is  a  lock  of  the  hair!  Once  separated  by 
the  fatal  blade,  it  is  cut  off  forever,  becoming  an 
ominous  and  valued  gift.  In  Paris  impostors, 
pretending  a  state  of  ecstasy,  place  their  hands 
on  the  hair  of  deceased  persons  and  then  pro* 
nounce  a  prophecy  or  a  prescription  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living  inquirer.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  large  quantities  of  dead  human 
bair  are  sent  from  England  to  the  Parisian 
fortune-tellers  for  this  silly  purpose. 

The  hair  of  the  English  and  American  wo- 
men is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  but 
most  of  the  false  in  trade  comes  from  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  In  France  it  is 
common  to  sell  the  crop  of  hair,  and  agents  reg- 
ularly travel  to  purchase  it.  They  pitch  their 
tents  at  the  fairs,  and  many  luxuriant  tresses 
are  thus  obtained  from  the  rustic  beauties  for 
money,  trinkets,  or  trumpery  jewelry.  A  good 
head  of  hair  will  weigh  one  and  a  half  or  two 
pounds,  and  its  wholesale  price  varies  from  $150 
to  $300,  but  very  fine,  glossy  sorts  and  of  rare 
color  become  much  more  valuable. 

There  are  some  curious  tricks  in  the  trade  of 
manufacturing  false  hair.  The  curls  are  actu- 
ally made  into  a  regular  pie,  with  a  crust  of 
paste,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven,  as  if  a 
dainty  morsel  for  the  table;  the  locks,  wound 
on  little  earthen  rollers,  are  stewed  for  two 
hours  before  being  made  into  the  pie.  This 
baking  secures  the  proper  curl  of  the  hair. 

It  has  always  been  considered  a  disgrace  to 
have  the  hair  cut  short — a  mark  of  slavery  and 
submission.  Ceesar  compelled  the  Gauls  to  cut 
theirs,  allowing  the  mustache  only  to  be 
worn.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  laid  his  head 
on  the  fatal  block  he  carefully  placed  his  beard 
out  of  the  ax's  way,  telling  the  executioner % 
not  to  wound  it.  "  My  beard,"  said  he,  "  has 
not  been  guilty  of  treason;  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  punish  it."  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  excommuni- 
cation against  all  who  wore  long  hair.  It  was 
found  necessary,  also,  to  admonish  the  nuns  at 
times  for  dressing  their  hair  in  an  objectional 
style,  and  St.  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
always  carried  a  sharp  knife  with  him  to  cut 
off  improper  locks,  telling  the  offender  to  go 
home  and  repeat  this  operation  all  over  the 
head. 

The  short  hair  and  long  beards  of  the  Swiss 
and  the  Italians  was  a  custom  adopted  in  France 
under  Francis  I,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of 
the  young  Louis  XIII,  when  the  curled  style 
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was  introduced  Dandies  and  exquisites  then 
wore  curled  wigs  of  women's  tresses,  which 
relieved  them  from  the  trouble  and  torture  of 
the  barber's  heated  tongs.  Then  came  pert- 
wig*,  with  enormous  perukes,  powder,  and 
pomatum,  reaching  their  hight  in  England 
during  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Gentlemen 
then  carried  carved  pocket  combs,  and  it  was 
fashionable  to  comb  the  wig  in  the  mall,  thea- 
ter, or  at  court.  Wigs  were  la  grand  mode, 
and  those  whose  brains  refused  these  monstrous 
deformities  compromised  fashion  by  adopting 
sham  corkscrew  curls  reaching  to  their  waist. 
In  James  II's  time  the  price  of  a  gentleman's 
wig  was  $150,  and  the  French  "fontange" 
of  the  ladies  was  a  frame  of  wire  two  or  three 
stories  high,  covered  with  silk,  and  fixed  on 
the  hair. 

With  the  first  royal  Georges  came  the  strik- 
ing novelty  of  the  "Ramilie  tail'*— a  plaited 
tail  to  the  wig,  having  an  immense  bow  at  the 
stump  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  tip.  To  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  it  is  said,  the  "elegant"  were  in- 
debted for  this  elegant  improvement.  The 
well-known  "pigtail"  was  a  modification  of 
this  style,  and  naval  officers  thus  using  their 
own  hair,  it  became  a  favorite  fashion  with  the 
jolly  tars  on  Lord  Nelson's  day.  Who  has  not 
seen  living  specimens  of  the  pigtail  among  old 
sailors?  They  are  rare,  but  we  have  met  with 
them,  and  especially  among  the  venerable  in- 
mates of  our  Seamen's  Retreat. 

8having  and  barbers  are  very  ancient  trades. 
They  came  from  Sicily  into  Rome  about  the 
year  of  the  city,  450.  Till  then,  Pliny  informs 
us,  it  was  not  the  custom  to  cut  the  hair  or  to 
shave.  Julian  once  called  a  barber,  and  when 
he  appeared  in  a  dress  far  above  his  condition, 
the  Emperor,  earnestly  gazing  upon  him,  said, 
"I  called  for  a  barber,  not  for  a  governor  or 
senator."  Among  the  Hebrews  shaving  was 
usual  in  times  of  mourning  and  great  calami- 
ties, and  the  Greeks  shaved  their  heads  before 
they  married,  consecrating  the  hair  to  their 
guardian  gods. 

But  the  beard!  the  beard!  this  is  the  thing 
with  the  fashions  of  our  times.  All  now  wear 
them,  from  Presidents  down  to  the  Ethiopian 
melodists,  reverend  men  and  waiters  in  the 
restaurants,  gold-laced  soldiers,  with  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  conjurers.  The  revolutions  of 
countries  have  hardly  been  more  striking  and 
famous  than  the  changes  of  beards.  Moses 
forbid  the  Jews  to  cut  off  entirely  the  extrem- 
ities of  their  beards.  To  this  day  they  wear 
them  on  the  chin,  having  their  upper  lips  and 
cheeks  clean  shaved.  Sometimes  the  whole 
beard  was  shaved  by  way  of  insult.    At  other 


times  half  of  the  beard,  hair,  with  half  of  the 
clothes,  were  cut  off.  Thus  Hanun,  King  of 
the  Amorites,  shaved  the  embassadors  of 
David.  The  Romans  did  not  begin  to  use  the 
razor  till  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-one,  and 
the  day  of  Bhaving  was  a  time  of  rejoicing. 
They  put  the  hair  of  their  beards  in  a  silver 
or  gold  box,  dedicating  the  sacred  treasure  to 
their  guardian  divinity.  The  Greeks  wore  their 
beards  till  Alexander  the  Great's  time,  when 
that  king  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be  shaved 
for  fear  of  giving  a  handle  to  their  enemies. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  that  the  ladies 
adopted  the  present  style  of  hair,  which  is 
most  classical  in  simple  elegance,  most  natural, 
and  doubtless  the  most  becoming.  As  for  the 
"  lords  of  creation,"  they  may  be  styled  a  hairy 
race — Esaus — and  many  of  them  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  in  which 
he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says  "that 
in  some  countries  the  human  species  have  tails 
like  other  beasts."* 

"'T  is  strange  how  men  and  things  wive, 

Though  laid  beneath  the  sod,  0! 
I  sometimes  think  I  see  alive 

Our  good  old  friend,  Monboddo! 
His  views,  when  forth  at  first  they  came. 

Appeared  a  little  odd,  0! 
Bat  now  we  've  notions  much  the  same— 

We  're  back  to  old  Monboddo!" 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  the 
human  hair  is  the  fact  of  its  not  dying  when 
life  is  extinct  in  the  body.  It  is  certain  that 
the  hair,  and  especially  the  beard,  continues  to 
grow  after  death,  generally  for  some  days,  but 
a  considerable  time  in  rare  instances.  That  of 
the  woman  in  Nuremberg  is  well  known,  whose 
coffin,  some  forty  years  after  her  death,  was 
found  to  be  actually  forced  open  from  the  hair 
springing  through  its  joints.  When  opened  the 
sexton  found  it  filled  with  long,  curled  hair, 
and  touching  the  curious  remains,  still  retaining 
the  human  form,  they  all  crumbled — "  dust  to 
dust  and  ashes  to  ashes  " — but  left  the  immense 
crop  of  human  hair  perfect  and  strong  as  if 
the  woman  was  alive.  How  shall  we  explain 
this  strange  case?  The  roots  may  have  re- 
mained and  sustained  their  growth  from  the 
damp  air  of  the  tomb,  like  the  lower  order  of 
vegetation  in  mold  upon  organic  matter.  We 
see  something  very  similar  in  vegetable  life 
when  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  down  to  its 
roots  and  completely  severed  from  the  ground, 
dead  as  the  Nuremberg  woman,  puts  forth 
green  and  fresh  shoots  for  months  afterward. 
Shakspeare  seems  to  have  in  view  this  peculiar 


•  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  IV,  p.  73. 
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life  of  the  beard  when  he  makes  (Hosier  say  to 
Lear's  daughter  Regan,  when  she  plucked  him 
by  his  beard, 

"Kanghty  lady! 
These  hairs  which  thoo  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken  and 


EZFEBIEVGEB  WHICH  ABE  SBLDOX  TOLD, 


»T   BVOSVXA    IfAIlIT. 


AWAY  from  the  busy  cares  of  domestic  life, 
from  all  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  my 
children,  I  wandered,  solitary  and  thoughtful. 
O,  what  a  delicious  feeling!  All  the  cares  and 
perplexities,  the  toil  and  trouble  left  behind  at 
the  house,  where  I  had  been  busy  all  that 
long,  hot  day.  God  forgive  me,  but  it  had 
been  such  a  day  of  trials  to  me!  I  had  not 
felt  well,  and  my  temper,  never  one  of  the 
best,  had  been  sorely  tried.  It  was  so  hard  to 
live  in  this  stern,  unromantic  way;  never  a 
moment  from  one  week's  end  to  another  that  I 
could  call  my  own  to  read  or  dream;  no  time 
for  books  or  music.  I  must  work  in  the  hot, 
odorous  kitchen  from  morning  till  noon,  and 
after  my  hands  had  cooked  the  dinner  I  must 
wash  the  dishes,  clean  the  knives,  sweep,  dust, 
wash,  iron,  and  make  beds.  I  must  then  mend 
and  make,  patch  and  darn.  The  children  also 
must  be  attended  to;  they  must  be  kept  neat 
and  tidy.  And  these  two  hands  must  do 
it  alii 

Where  was  the  "poetry"  of  such  a  life? 
Love  in  a  cottage  may  be  very  well  to  read 
about,  or  nice  to  encounter,  if  the  cottage 
happen  to  be  a  two-story  one  with  all  the 
modern  improvements;  with  wide,  pleasant 
-verandas,  green  blinds,  and  a  variety  of  elegant 
furniture;  a  library  and  plenty  of  leisure  to 
read;  with  flowers  and  birds;  servants  to  run 
at  your  bidding,  and  money  enough  to  keep 
up  such  a  state  of  things.  But  life  in  a  little 
brown  cottage,  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
play-house,  was  a  very  different  affair,  let  me 
tell  yon,  kind  reader— a  wee  bit  of  a  cottage, 
whose  kitchen  served  for  a  dining  and  sitting- 
room,  and  the  parlor  scarcely  larger  than  a 
bedroom,  furnished  with  a  rag  carpet,  a  seven 
by  nine  looking-glass,  rude  wooden  chairs,  and 
one  corner  sacred  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
"spare  bed/'  Yes,  this  was  quite  a  different 
life. 

As  I  walked  along,  thinking  how  hard  was 
my  lot,  thinking  how  faded  and  worn  I  was 
getting  to  be,  how  rough  and  brown  my  hands 
were,  I  know  I  had  some  bitter  reflections  and 


harsh  and  ungrateful  feelings.  Qod  help  me! 
In  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  my  proud, 
resentful  heart,  I  entertained  rebellious  feelings 
and  revengeful  thoughts  against  my  noble, 
self-denying  husband.  I  blamed  him  that  I 
could  not  live  in  luxurious  idleness.  The  soft 
blue  sky,  the  joyous  notes  of  the  birds,  the 
rippling  of  the  brook,  all  the  purity  and  glad- 
ness of  that  Summer  afternoon  were  unheeded 
by  me.  I  might  as  well  have  been  deaf  and 
blind,  been  bereft  of  all  my  senses,  for  all  the 
pleasure  afforded  me  by  these  lovely  sights 
and  sounds. 

Seated  at  length  beneath  a  tree,  I  reviewed 
my  conduct,  comparing  it  with  that  of  my 
noble,  patient  husband,  and  I  asked  myself 
why  I  was  not  like  him;  why,  when  he  had 
so  many  discouragements,  so  many  hours  of 
hard,  unremitting  toil,  he  was  not  ill-tempered, 
as  I  was;  how  it  was  that  he  always  greeted 
me  with  smiles  and  loving  words  in  return  for 
my  grumbling,  fretting,  and  ill-humor;  why  he 
was  never  cross,  never  met  me  with  bitter 
upbraidings,  as  too  many  men  would  have 
done,  and  which  I  owned  now  I  deserved; 
why  he  never  was  impatient  with  the  children, 
as  I  was,  0!  so  often;  and  I  thought  of  poor 
Nellie,  how  her  lip  had  quivered  and  the  great 
brown  eyes  filled  with  tears  that  very  morning 
when  I  shook  her  I  Ah,  what  was  the  differ- 
ence! I  studied  long  on  this  question,  and 
the  answer  was  made  clear  as  noonday  to  my 
heart.  It  was  this:  "Your  husband  loves  God, 
and,  loving  him,  strives  to  honor  him,  serve 
him,  and  glorify  him  by  a  life  of  patient  self- 
denial,  by  meekness,  by  good  works,  and  above 
all  by  being  contented  with  the  station  in  life 
in  which  God  has  placed  him."  I  walked  home, 
determined  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


APPLIOTIOH. 


IT  »■▼.   V.  S.    CASfADT. 


"How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong!" 

____  LOSQFELLOW. 

"rpo  suffer  and  be  strong"  is  indeed  "sub- 
J-  lime;"  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  human 
virtue.  Life  in  its  noblest  sense  is  not  only  a 
scene  of  holy  activity  in  behalf  of  goodness 
and  purity,  but  it  is  often  one  of  suffering  and 
endurance  in  order  to  the  evolvement  of  the 
highest  virtues  of  Christian  character.  Virtue 
must  be  severely  tested  that  we  may  see  its 
inherent  moral  energy,  its  divine  quality.  Life 
is  full  of  oppositions  and  trials  in  order  to  this 
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end.  Job  never  exhibited  such  sublime  moral 
qualities  as  when,  in  the  highfc  of  his  suffering, 
in  the  crucible  of  trial,  he  said,  "Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him."  Paul  never 
gave  such  relief  to  the  proportions  and  sym- 
metry of  his  character  as  when,  over  a  record 
of  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  imprisonment, 
peril  by  land  and  sea,  and  among  false  brethren, 
he  exclaimed,  "We  suffer  all  things  lest  we 
should  hinder  the  Gospel  of  Christ11  One  has 
well  said  that 

"  Strength  is  born 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long-snffering  hearts, 
Not  amidst  joy." 

Affliction  comes  to  the  trial  of  virtue  in 
various  forms.  Sometimes  it  assumes  the  garb 
of  poverty,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  "who 
sat  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  man.1'  Poverty 
severely  tests  the  strength  of  the  good  man's 
religious  character,  but  as  in  the  case  of  pure 
gold  in  the  crucible,  it  but  reveals  its  intrinsic 
purity  and  beauty.  Hard  as  the  trial  may  be, 
the  true  soul  is  equal  to  it  in  its  silent 
strength  and  majestic  repose.  Some  of  the 
world's  best  worthies — characters  that  have  left 
behind  them  the  purest  models  of  piety  and 
moral  excellence— learned  in  the  vale  of  poverty 
the  secret  of  their  own  strength  and  the  source 
of  their  own  highest  good.  Who  so  poor  and 
yet  so  -morally  strong  as  Lazarus?  Cowper 
says: 

"  No  soil  like  poverty  for  growth  divine, 
As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  mine." 

Affliction  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  form 
of  bodily  suffering.  Some  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  best  children  have  known  but  little 
else  than  long  years  of  suffering  and  pain. 
Why  is  this?  Surely  not  because  He  has 
pleasure  in  such  severe  physical  dispensations. 
0,  no.  His  very  nature — for  "  God  is  love  " — 
forbids  the  idea.  In  such  apparently  harsh 
discipline  he  seeks  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
good.  In  fact,  this  is  an  evidence  of  his  love, 
"for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth." 
Our  Lord  in  heaven,  who  was  himself  "  made 
perfect  through  suffering,"  knows  what  is  best 
for  his  children;  hence  in  his  providence  he 
allows  them  to  be  afflicted.  David  acquired 
strength  and  purity  from  his  affliction,  for  he 
says,  "It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes." 
Paul  when  he  thrice  prayed  that  "  the  thorn  in 
his  flesh"  might  be  removed,  heard  the  voice 
of  Infinite  Love  whisper  in  his  ear,  "  My  grace 
is  sufficient,"  and  that  was  enough,  whether  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  removed  or  not.    If 


yours,  reader,  be  the  lot  to  spend  long  nights 
and  wearisome  days  upon  a  bed  of  affliction, 
recollect  that  such  is  the  ordering  or  permission 
of  your  Heavenly  Father  to  discipline  your 
virtues  and  train  your  affections  for  the  skies. 
In  advance  you  have  the  assurance  that  "  He 
doth  not  afflict  willingly,"  but  does  so  in  pur- 
suance of  your  own  best  good.  In  the  hour 
of  bodily  pain,  when  the  tempter  would  have 
you  "murmur  and  wish  your  suffering  less," 
remember,  as  Francis  Quarles  has  expressed  it, 
that  He 

"  Who  sends  affliction  sends  an  end,  and  he  best 
Knows  what 's  best  for  him,  what  'a  best  for  yon." 

Affliction  often  comes  to  us  in  sore  bereave- 
ments, in  the  loss  of  near  and  dear  friends. 
All  other  forms  of  affliction  seem  less  to  our 
hearts  than  that  which  consigns  our  loved  ones 
to  the  grave.  To  Him  whose  solemn  decree 
says,  "Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust"  to  the 
bodies  of  those  we  love,  it  is  hard  for  poor 
human  nature,  even  under  the  influence  of 
grace,  to  say,  yet  we  must  say  it,  "  Thy  will 
be  done."  But  harsh  as  is  the  discipline  to 
flesh  and  blood,  bereavement  has  a  kindly, 
heaven-sent  mission  to  our  hearts.  Natural 
enough  is  it  that  we  should  keenly  feel  over 
the  empty  voids  made  by  death  in  our  house- 
holds. We  would  be  worse  than  stoics  did  we 
not.  But  we  know  not  the  ministry  nor  the 
design  of  bereavement  if  we  learn  not  to  ac- 
quire strength  and  purity  therefrom.  If  God 
takes  a  part  of  our  family  to  heaven,  gathers 
our  jewels  there,  is  it  not  done  to  train  us  by 
this  discipline  for  the  blessed  reunions  and 
companionships  of  the  skies?  Stricken  one, 
look  up  amid  thy  tears  and  heart-griefs.  Your 
loved  ones  are  in  heaven  that  they  may  attract 
you  thither. 

"Smitten  friends 

Are  angels  sent  on  errands  fall  of  love; 

For  ns  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die; 

And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die  in  vain?" 

Affliction  in  some  form  must  needs  come. 
So  the  kind  Father  above  orders,  and  orders  for 
our  good.  Be  it,  then,  our  wisdom,  reader,  to 
seek  that  grace  which  transmutes  all  our 
afflictions  into  blessings,  all  our  sorrows  into 
joys,  and  then  shall  we  commence  to  know 
what  hereafter  we  shall  more  perfectly  know, 
that  this  "  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
shall  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory." 


Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best 
acquisition  is  that  of  good  books. 
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MY  WIFE  AVDL 


»T    imOXTS    HBWMAH. 


"TT  was  forty  years  ago,  was  n't  it,  wife?" 
-*■     "Forty  years  since  when,  Henry?" 

"  Forty  years  since  we  first  met." 

1 '  Let  me  see ;  Harry  was  born — " 

"No,  no,  wife,  do  n't  reckon." 

"Yes,  I  remember  now;  it  was  about  forty 
years  ago;  yon  were  twenty-one,  I  was  just 
eighteen." 

"True,  wife,  yon  were  just  eighteen;  I  was 
twenty-one." 

Forty  years  ago;  I  remember  it  well.  It 
was  in  a  little  village  nestling  among  the 
mountains,  looking  down  from  the  slopy  hill- 
side on  which  it  sat  into  the  clear  waters  of 
the  Venango,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  cast 
another  village  in  shadow  while  the  sun  was 
going  down.  It  was  in  this  wise.  I  had  gone 
to  this  little  village  from  my  noisy  city  life  to 
commence  the  study  of  my  profession.  I  was 
a  Methodist,  but  Methodism  was  very  small 
and  feeble  there.  A  little  abandoned  frame 
school-house,  sitting  on  the  hill  quite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  village,  had  been  bought 
by  the  handful  of  men  and  women  who  com- 
posed the  Church  there,  and  was  used  for  wor- 
ship. I  wonder  why  we  used  to  get  so  far 
out  of  the  way  with  our  meeting-houses  in 
those  days?  Was  it  that  we  might  feel  more 
free  in  the  manifestations  of  the  earnest  ex- 
perience we  then  enjoyed?  or  was  it  because 
we  were  despised  by  the  people  and  abused  by 
the  preachers  of  other  denominations,  and 
wished  to  get  as  far  as  possible  away  from  this 
contempt? 

In  the  little  school-house  the  circuit  preacher 
preached  once  in  two  weeks;  on  quarterly 
meeting  occasions  the  elder  preached  in  the 
court-house,  for  M.  was  the  county  seat.  On 
that  Sabbath  that  I  speak  of  there  was  no 
preaching.  A  venerable  man  with  silver  locks, 
the  class-leader  of  the  little  band,  exhorted 
and  led  the  prayer  meeting.  I  was  there- 
she  was  there.  She  led  in  prayer  in  that 
little  chapel,  for  women,  you  remember,  pub- 
licly prayed  in  those  days.  Touchingly  tender 
was  that  prayer.  I  had  never  heard  a  young 
girl  pray  in  a  public  congregation.  How 
sweetly  fell  that  voice  on  my  earl  When  the 
prayer  was  over  I  tried  to  see  the  face,  but  it 
was  covered  still  with  a  white  handkerchief. 
I  saw  part  of  the  form;  it  was  tall,  slender, 
lady-like.  The  dress  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  plain;  the  hair  was  pressed  closely  down 
over  the   temples.     When    the   meeting  was 
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over  I  again  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
lace.  Her  modest  retirement  prevented  this, 
and  I  only  saw  the  full  form  moving  off  toward 
home. 

In  the  afternoon  the  young  brother  who  had 
led  the  singing,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
just  made,  called  to  see  me  and  proposed  a 
walk  along  the  river  bank.  We  walked  till 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when,  as  it  drew  near 
the  time  for  the  evening  meeting,  we  returned 
by  a  way  which  led  us  by  the  house  in  which 
she  lived.  We  stopped  to  accompany  thera  to 
meeting.  It  was  a  little  cottage  on  the  river 
side.  In  it  dwelt  her  mother,  a  widow,  a  fee- 
ble woman,  much  broken  under  the  weight  and 
toils  of  life,  a  brother  when  he  was  at  home, 
for  he  was  the  main  dependence  of  the  family, 
and  his  labors  called  him  frequently  away,  and 
herself,  who  aided  in  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door  by  her  needle. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  house;  they  were 
enjoying  the  cool  air  of  a  June  evening,  and 
avoided  lights  to  keep  away  the  insects.  Then 
I  was  introduced  to  her.  She  gracefully  arose 
and  took  my  hand  and  welcomed  me  to  M.  I 
could  not  yet  see  her  face.  She  spoke,  and  it 
was  the  same  rich,  gentle,  tender  voice,  with  a 
strange,  touching  tremor  in  it,  and  it  had  a 
strange  power  over  me.  What  was  it  that  I 
felt  when  I  first  touched  the  hand  and  heard 
the  voice  of  that  young  girl?  What  was  it 
that  instantly  made  me  feel  that  she  was  dear 
to  me,  and  that  somehow  our  destinies  were  to 
flow  together?  I  felt  that  moment  that  she 
was  to  be  my  wife,  though  six  hours  had  not 
passed  since  I  first  heard  her  voice,  and  I  had 
not  yet  seen  her  face,  and  had  come  to  the  quiet 
little  village  purposely  to  avoid  society  and 
give  myself  up  entirely  to  study.  What  would 
I  have  given  then  to  Fee  her  facet  But  no;  at 
meeting-time  she  retired  into  an  adjoining 
room,  put  on  her  simple  dress,  and  in  the  dark 
we  walked  together  to  Church,  she  and  I,  my 
new  friend,  and  the  old  mother.  That  night  1 
dreamed  what  kind  of  a  face  might  accompany 
such  a  voice  and  form,  and  when  abeut  two 
weeks  afterward  I  saw  it,  it  was  nearly  as  I 
had  dreamed  it.  Then  I  loved,  as  I  thought, 
face,  voice,  form,  an 4  all. 

Three  months  later  I  left  the  village  and 
returned  to  my  city  home.  We  were  "en- 
gaged," but  as  she  was  still  young,  and  I  had 
yet  my  profession  to  study,  we  were  in  no 
hurry,  and  three  years  passed  before  we  were 
married.  During  those  three  years  we  met 
but  three  times;  nor  was  our  correspondence 
very  extensive  or  very  tender.  I  was  studious 
and   much  absorbed   in   mj  books;    she  was 
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timid  and  reserved;  a  love-letter,  properly  so 
called,  never  passed  between  vs.  Reader,  I 
am  about  to  tell  yon  the  story  of  our  married 
life,  and  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
Several  tiroes  during  the  three  years  that  pre- 
ceded our  marriage  I  almost  wished  myself 
free  from  my  engagement.  Not  that  I  discov- 
ered any  thing  wrong  in  her.  She  was  always 
the  same — modest,  quiet,  gentle;  I  can  hardly 
say  loving,  for  she  seemed  to  avoid  manifesting 
that  But  I  could  not  but  note  the  difference 
in  our  circumstances.  She  was  a  plain,  unedu- 
cated, poor,  village  girl,  making  her  own  living 
and  helping  in  that  of  others  by  her  needle. 
I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  city,  was  of  a 
good  family,  had  some  means  in  my  own  right, 
had  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  was 
about  graduating  as  a  physician.  Other  girls, 
my  equals  in  all  respects,  I  knew  I  could  easily 
win,  and  I  thought  that  she  was  determined  to 
hold  me  to  my  hastily-made  engagement.  In 
that  thought  I  now  know  I  did  her  injustice, 
and  that  if  she  had  known  that  I  had  such  a 
thought  she  would  have  spurned  me  from  her. 
Still  I  thought  so  then,  and  it  made  the  en- 
gagement that  I  had  so  freely  made  seem  like 
a  bondage  to  me.  I  determined,  however,  hon- 
orably to  fulfill  it.  The  fact  is,  reader,  we  had 
too  little  intercourse  before  our  marriage,  and 
that  little  was  cold,  formal,  and  unloving.  We 
did  not  know  each  other. 

We  were  married.  Our  honeymoon  passed 
pleasantly  enough.  I  upbraided  myself  fre- 
quently with  having  done  her  great  injustice 
in  my  thoughts.  True,  I  still  saw  that  she  was 
greatly  deficient  in  education  and  in  the  little 
arts  and  accomplishments  of  good  society;  but 
she  bad  a  good  heart,  and  I  felt  she  would 
make  me  a  good  wife.  I  had  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  a  moderate  country 
town,  and  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  large 
practice.  To  this  I  gave  great  attention,  and 
soon  finding  no  particular  entertainment  or 
attraction  in  my  wife,  I  confined  myself  almost 
entirely  to  my  office  and  my  visits.  In  one 
year  after  our  marriage,  reader,  we  were 
estranged  from  each  other. 

How  did  it  happen?  How  does  the  tree 
grow  crooked  and  gnarled?  How  do  children 
grow  up  wickedly  in  Christian  families?  It 
was  not  done  in  a  moment;  it  was  not  the 
result  of  any  one  thing.  We  had  not  quar- 
reled; not  a  hard  word  had  passed  between  us. 
I  felt  tenderly  toward  her;  I  knew  she  loved 
me.  Yet  we  were  apart — not  separated  by 
law,  but  separated,  as  I  thought,  by  our  na- 
tures. We  had  but  little  intercourse  with 
each  other.    She  was  not  in  sympathy  with  my 


pursuits;  I  had  no  sympathy-  with  hers.  She 
could  do  any  thing  in  the  world  with  her 
needle;  she  could  do  nothing  with  her  books. 
She  was  perfectly  at  home  in  housekeeping; 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lived.  8he  could  talk  about  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  domestic  life;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  ideal 
world  in  which  I  lived.  I  was  ambitious;  she 
was  plain  and  contented.  I  loved  books;  she 
cared  nothing  about  them.  I  was  intellectual; 
she  had  no  intellect.  I  was  dreamy  and  specu- 
lative; she  was  common-sense  and  practical. 
I  tried — I  believe  we  both  tried — to  find  some 
cord  of  sympathy  between  us,  but  in  vain. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  our  married 
life,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  painfully  conscious 
of  an  impalpable  gulf  between  us.  I  believe 
she  was  too.  I  never  said  so  much  to  her;  she 
never  spoke  of  it  to  me. 

We  settled  down  quietly  into  our  state  of 
separation.  Many  a  meal  we  took  together 
without  scarcely  a  word  passing  between  us. 
We  shared  the  same  bed  night  after  night 
without  speaking.  We  sat  hour  after  hour  in 
the  same  room,  she  with  her  needle,  I  with  my 
book,  without  noticing  each  other.  At  ten 
o'clock  she  would  quietly  retire;  at  twelve  or 
one  I  would  lay  aside  my  book  and  follow  her. 
We  were  not  angry  with  each  other,  reader; 
there  was  no  dispute  between  us.  I  simply 
followed  my  nature;  she  followed  hers.  I  read; 
she  sewed.  How  many  times  I  wished  there 
were  no  needles  in  the  world!  I  presume  quite 
as  many  times  she  wished  there  were  no  books. 
I  kept  all  the  time  charging  these  difficulties 
to  the  difference  in  our  education  and  culture. 
I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  that  in  the 
momentary  passion  inspired  by  the  fresh 
beauty,  gentle  voice,  and  innocent  manners  of 
a  country  girl  I  had  made  an  engagement 
which  my  sense  of  honor  compelled  me  to 
carry  out,  but  which  had  now  fastened  unhap- 
piness  on  both  of  us  for  life.  She  was  un- 
happy, I  knew  that;  I  was  unhappy,  and  she 
knew  it;  but  it  seemed  impossible  for  either 
of  us  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rated us. 

Two  years  after  our  marriage  our  baby  Harry 
was  born.  I  call  him  baby  Harry;  wife  so 
named  him.  I  wished  to  call  him  Charles, 
after  my  father.  Henry  is  my  name,  and  wife 
insisted  on  Harry.  She  had  no  relative  by 
that  name,  so  that  I  knew  that  it  was  intended 
for  me. 

"  We  will  call  him  Harry  while  he  is  young," 
she  said,  "  and  Henry  as  he  grows  older." 

I  confess  that  I  was  touched  a  little  by  the 
tender  compliment.    Far  aa  we  were  apart,  im- 
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passable  as  seemed  the  guH  between  us,  I  knew 
by  this  act  that  she  was  endeavoring  to  reach 
across  the  gulf  and  love  roe  still.  I  tried  also 
to  reach  out  of  my  cold  selfishness  and  meet 
her  kindness.  I  thought  of  her  many  good, 
homely  qualities,  of  her  gentleness,  patience, 
submissiveness,  and  most  of  all  her  evident 
love  for  me.  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
as  she  lay  upon  the  bed.  Her  face  was  radi- 
ant with  delight,  and  I  felt  a  strange  warmness 
in  my  heart  and  a  moisture  in  my  eye.  I 
thought,  now  we  will  know  and  love  each 
other.  This  child,  our  child,  will  be  the  bond 
between  us. 

I  was  attentive  and  kind  during  her  illness. 
I  saw  how  well  she  understood  and  how  much 
she  appreciated  it  Things  went  better  with 
us  for  a  few  months;  but  then  I  began  to  grow 
weary  of  this  mere  play  of  affection  around  a 
wife  and  child.  I  turned  again  to  my  books 
and  she  to  her  baby  and  needle. 

My  practice  was  large  and  kept  me  out  of 
the  house  much  in  the  day-time.  I  cared  but 
little  for  this,  since  I  found,  as  I  thought,  but 
little  to  attiact  me  at  home.  Do  not  under- 
stand me,  reader,  that  Molly — that  is  my  wife's 
name— neglected  her  home.  On  the  contrary, 
I  blamed  her  for  devoting  too  mocb  care  to 
it.  Neither  of  us  was  very  fond  of  company, 
and  therefore  she  was  nearly  always  at  hand, 
and  our  home  from  the  attic  to  the  cellar  was 
always  neat  and  clean.  She  had  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  was  in  its  place. 
All  my  little  conveniences,  too,  were  always  in 
order.  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  any  thing  I 
needed  in  a  moment.  My  office,  too,  which 
was  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  I  regularly 
found  once  a  week  in  the  neatest  of  order,  and 
I  very  well  knew  whose  hand  had  done  it. 
No,  Molly  never  neglected  her  house.  I  often 
wished  she  would.  I  thought  all  our  difficul- 
ties would  be  healed  if  she  would  only  work 
less  and  think  more,  if  she  would  cease  im- 
proving her  house  and  turn  to  improving  her 
mind.  I  do  not  mean  that  Molly  was  ignorant, 
or  awkward,  or  unlady-like.  Her  very  quiet, 
easy,  gentle  manners  made  her  a  lady  always, 
and  her  good,  practical  common -sense  made 
her  the  friend  and  adviser  of  many  ladies  in 
the  town.  But  I  always  felt  she  was  not  com- 
pany or  society  for  me;  she  could  enter  into 
no  sympathy  with  my  studies,  plans,  thoughts, 
ambitions.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  com- 
mon about  which  we  could  talk  and  be  mutu- 
ally interested  in.  Do  you  see  the  rock  on 
which  we  split,  reader?  Perhaps  not  exactly. 
I  did  not  then,  but  do  now,  but  only  learned 
it  through  a  stern  and  sorrowful  lesson. 


For  five  years  after  the  birth  of  our  boy — 
for  nearly  seven  years  after  our  marriage — thus 
we  lived.  During  those  fire  years  she  pursued 
her  own  quiet  way,  I  pursued  mine.  8he  was 
devoted  wholly  to  her  house  and  her  boy,  I  to 
my  practice  and  my  books.  "Her  boy,"  I 
have  written  above.  Did  I  not  love  my  boy, 
then?  Reader,  I  hardly  know.  I  think  I  did. 
I  did  not  give  him  much  attention;  I  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  my  thoughts  and  pursuits  I 
did  not  often  see  him,  and  his  mother  was  so 
entirely  devoted  to  him  that  I  used  to  think 
that  he,  too,  stood  between  us,  and  that  if  he 
had  not  so  entirely  monopolized  his  mother's 
time  and  care,  perhaps  we  could  have  found 
some  way  to  meet  and  understand  each  other. 
But  yes,  1  must  have  loved  our  baby  Harry, 
for  in  after  years,  when  Harry  filled  an  early 
grave,  a  sad  grave,  reader,  as  I  may  tell  you 
some  day,  it  nearly  broke  my  heart,  and  some- 
times now  I  go  to  the  church-yard  where  is 
written  on  a  marble  slab,  "To  the  memory  of 
Harry,  only  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Miller, 
aged  21  years,"  and,  brushing  away  the  tears 
from  my  eyes,  say,  "  Poor  Harry,  had  I  been 
more  attentive  to  you  and  less  devoted  to  my 
own  dreams  and  ambitious  pursuits,  perhaps 
you  would  not  be  sleeping  here,  or,  at  least, 
not  in  a  dishonorable  grave." 

But  to  return  to  "my  wife  and  I."  How 
often  I  thought  there  surely  must  be  'some 
middle  ground  on  which  she  and  I  could  meet; 
that  if  she  would  give  up  somewhat  of  the 
practical  and  I  somewhat  of  the  ideal  we  could 
certainly  come  nearer  together  1  But  during 
those  years  we  did  not  find  the  middle  ground. 
We  were  unhappy  and  apart.  For  full  three 
years  we  bad  scarcely  any  society  with  each 
other.  My  practice  made  me  very  irregular 
at  meal 8,  and  therefore  we  seldom  met  at 
table.  All  the  long  day  she  would  sit  in  her 
chamber  with  ber  boy,  caring  for  him  with  too 
scrupulous  anxiety  while  he  was  a  baby,  and 
sewing,  stitching,  embroidering  for  him  as  he 
grew  older.  When  my  day's  visits  were  over 
I  would  enter  the  office,  take  to  my  books  to 
read  or  to  my  pen  to  write,  and  when  the 
small  hours  would  come  would  noiselessly  enter 
my  own  room,  several  days  sometimes  passing 
without  even  seeing  my  wife. 
"  We  never  quarreled,  did  we,  wife?" 
"Quarreled I  Why,  certainly  not." 
Molly  speaks  very  confidently  on  this  point, 
and  speaks  truly.  We  never  quarreled;  I  was 
too  proud  for  that,  she  was  too  good.  Per- 
haps not  even  a  severe  word  ever  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  remember  occasionally  to  have 
spoken  sharply,  not  angrily,  when  at  table,  the 
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place  where  we  were  most  likely  to  meet,  she 
would  differ  from  me  in  judgment.  I  was 
sensitive  on  that  point.  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  she  should  call  in  question  my  knowl- 
edge on  any  subject,  or  urge  an  opinion  differ- 
ent from  my  own.  She  soon  discovered  this, 
and  seldom  crossed  my  way  in  that  respect. 

She  knew  nothing  of  my  business.  I  never 
told  her  any  thing  about  it.  She  did  not  know 
whether  we  were  really  rich  or  poor,  in  easy 
or  in  straitened  circumstances.  My  income 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  wants, 
and  she  had  but  to  make  her  wishes  known  to 
have  them  gratified,  while  I  always  kept  a 
pleasant  surplus  in  her  private  purse.  She 
was  in  no  sense  extravagant.  I  made  invest- 
ments according  to  my  own  pleasure,  never 
consulting  her. 

It  can  be  easily  inferred  that  in  such  a  life 
our  religious  character  greatly  suffered.  We 
both  were  members  of  the  Church.  At  first 
I  endeavored  to  erect  our  family  altar,  but 
soon  made  the  excuse  of  frequent  professional 
interruptions  to  lay  it  aside.  The  same  excuse 
served  me  also  for  absenting  myself  from  relig- 
ious service  on  the  Sabbath.  As  a  very  natural 
thing  I  became  skeptical.  I  doubted  the  whole 
subject  of  revelation,  and  lost  nearly  all  faith 
in  a  Christian  life.  I  never,  however,  lost  my 
moral  character,  nor,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
did  I  often  retire  at  night  without  prayer,  and 
my  prayer  was  occasionally  warm  and  with 
good  feeling.  But  I  only  prayed  at  night;  not 
through  fear,  I  am  sure;  perhaps  simply  from 
the  force  of  habit.  I  can  not  say  that  she  lost 
her  religious  life  nearly  so  much  as  I  did. 
Moving  into  a  new  place,  she  never  took  the 
same  active  part  in  religious  services  as  she 
did  before  our  marriage.  I  never  heard  her 
voice  in  public  prayer  but  once;  that  was  the 
time,  you  remember,  when  her  singularly  sweet 
voice  first  fell  on  my  ear.  She  punctually 
attended  service  every  Sabbath  morning,  but 
seldom,  I  think,  during  the  week.  I  know 
that  she  read  much  in  the  Bible,  and  often 
prayed  in  secret. 

.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  passed  seven  years  of 
our  married  life.  Husband  and  wife,  yet  stran- 
gers to  each  other!  That  each  was  dear  to  the 
other  I  know,  but  it  seemed  impossible  for  us 
to  make  it  mutually  manifest  and  contributive 
to  our  mutual  happiness.  I  would  not  have 
been  separated  from  her  or  have  her  die  for 
the  world.  I  know  I  was  dear  to  her  as  her 
own  life.  Words  of  love  and  tenderness  never 
passed  between  us;  for  five  years  I  am  sure 
we  never  kissed  each  other.  Cold,  quiet,  un- 
social; respectful,  considerate,  kind;  separate. 


unloving,  miserable;  such  was  our  life.  Thank 
God,  at  length  there  came  a  change,  but  it  was 
through  tears  and  suffering.  I  suppose  there 
was  no  other  way,  and  Qod  in  pity  sent  the 
blow  upon  us. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  remember 
the  great  financial  crash  of  '37.  I  believe  I  said 
I  made  investments  according  to  my  own  pleas- 
ure. I  had  all  my  earnings  invested  in  various 
ways,  some  in  loans,  some  in  companies,  some 
in  stocks.  I  was  generally  involved  in  finan- 
cial claims  and  liabilities  when  the  crisis  came. 
I  saw  for  several  months  ahead  that  the  em- 
barrassment was  coming.  Full  three  months 
in  advance  I  knew  I  must  fail.  They  were 
three  months  of  crucifixion.  I  did  not  tell  ber. 
Why  should  I?  I  had  never  told  her  any 
thing  about  my  business.  How  could  I?  I 
had  always  felt  proud  of  my  superior  intelli- 
gence; how  could  I  now  tell  her  all  had  failed 
and  we  were  bankrupt?  I  knew  she  perceived 
in  my  countenance  and  manner  that  something 
was  wrong.  Two  or  three  times  she  asked  me 
tenderly  and  anxiously  if  I  was  ill.  I  was  ill; 
I  was  suffering  in  body  and  spirit;  I  was 
being  crucified  on  a  cross  of  pride  and  chagrin. 
I  think  she  did  not  suspect  what  was  the  real 
cause. 

At  length  it  came.  One  day  in  July  I  failed 
to  meet  a  note  in  bank  of  considerable  amount. 
Two  days  afterward  a  large  note  on  which  I 
was  indorsed  failed,  and  I  received  notice  of 
protest.  A  week  later  a  note  that  was  due  me 
suffered  the  same  fate,  and  the  next  day  a  large 
house  considerably  my  debtor  failed.  I  was 
bankrupt.  My  head  was  reeling  under  the  ex- 
citement of  three  months  of  anxiety;  my  heart 
I  found  was  beating  rapidly,  and  sent  the 
blood  throbbing  through  my  temples:  my 
mouth  was  dry,  my  skin  hot  and  feverish. 
That  evening  as  I  entered  the  front  door  of  my 
house  I  met  Molly  in  the  hall.  She  was  start- 
led at  my  appearance,  and  exclaimed,  "Hus- 
band, do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Nothing,  Molly,  nothing.  I  am  only  a  lit- 
tle ill." 

I  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  my  own  room. 
Twice  during  the  night  she  stole  quietly  into 
my  room  and  softly  asked,  "Are  you  asleep, 
Henry?" 

"  No,  Molly,  I  am  a  little  restless." 

"Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you?" 

"  Nothing." 

Within  a  week  I  had  called  my  creditors 
together  and  had  assigned  over  to  them  all  my 
property,  papers,  and  books,  and  all  the  valua- 
ble part  of  my  furniture.  When  this  was  done, 
on  the  night  of  the  first  of  August,  I  entered  her 
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room  and  abruptly  announced  to  her  that  we 
were  beggars.  I  expected  a  scene.  I  looked 
for  a  flood  of  tears,  for  nervous  spasms;  at 
least,  for  cruel  upbraidings,  which  I  felt  I 
richly  deserved.  Reader,  I  found  nothing  of 
the  kind.  She  sat  for  a  moment  quietly  on 
her  chair.  I  stood  wildly  excited  on  the  floor. 
She  arose  and  approached  me,  put  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  rested  her  head  on  my  shoul- 
der for  a  little  while,  then  lifted  her  large, 
dark  eyes,  slightly  moistened  with  tears,  up  to 
mine  and  said,  "Thank  God,  Henry,  thank  God! 
I  feel  that  this  will  bring  our  hearts  together, 
and  in  our  united  poverty  we  shall  be  happier 
than  in  our  divided  wealth  and  pride." 

I  thought  she  was  an  angel  that  moment. 
I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  a  thing  I  had  not 
done  for  six  years,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  not 
paid  dearly  for  the  blessedness  of  that  hour 
even  by  the  loss  of  all  my  property. 

Next  day  a  large  printed  bill  was  posted  on 
our  house,  announcing  the  sale  of  our  property 
for  the  benefit  of  my  creditors.  I  went  to  the 
door  and  saw  it,  and  then  returned  into  the 
house  and  went  out  no  more  till  after  the  sale. 
The  sale  over,  my  property  and  most  of  my 
furniture  gone,  my  pride  and  mortification  led 
me  into  another  mistake.  I  determined  to 
gather  together  the  little  that  was  left  and 
move  away.  Had  I  remained  I  know  the 
friends  I  had  made,  the  families  in  which  I 
had  practiced  would  at  least  not  have  allowed 
me  to  suffer.  But  my  pride  urged  me  on.  1 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  remaining.  I 
told  her  my  determination.  She  said  not  a 
word,  but  quietly  acquiesced.  Perhaps  Ood 
saw  that  we  needed  much  more  yet  to  break 
my  cold,  proud,  selfish  heart. 

We  moved  several  hundred  miles  away  and 
located  in  a  little  growing  village  of  the  West. 
It  has  become  a  large  city  since  then.  When 
we  reached  it  I  was  completely  prostrated  in 
body  and  spirit,  and  our  little  purse  was  about 
exhausted.  We  secured  a  little  cottage-house 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  and  moved  in. 
Our  little  stock  of  furniture  was  not  sufficient 
even  to  supply  this  little  house.  I  remember 
our  first  scanty  meal  in  our  new  home.  It 
had  been  cooked  on  the  hearth;  we  had  no 
stove.  Then  comes  a  blank.  My  next  recol- 
lection is  of  awaking  one  warm,  sultry  evening 
late  in  September,  as  if  out  of  a  wild  dream, 
to  find  myself  in  bed  unable  to  move,  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  with  a  tearful  face  beaming  with 
love  and  tenderness  looking  into  mine.  It  was 
Molly;  she  was  fanning  me. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  dear?"  For  seven  years 
■he  had  not  called  me  "dear." 


"Certainly  I  know  you,  Molly;  but  where 
are  we,  and  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  YouvJbave  been  very  sick,  Henry.  For 
three  weeks  you  have  known  nothing,  and  I 
have  watched  over  you  almost  hourly  expect- 
ing you  to  cease  to  breathe.  But,  thank  God, 
you  are  spared  to  me  yet." 

"Thank  God,  Molly,"  I  said,  and  as  I  looked 
into  her  pale,  thin,  wan  face  and  saw  the  ten- 
der love  that  beamed  upon  me  from  it,  my 
heart  swelled  with  love  toward  the  good  angel, 
and  I  felt  the  moisture  gathering  in  my  eyes. 

For  two  weeks  more  I  was  unable  to  leave 
that  bed.  Molly  was  my  nurse,  and  most  ten- 
derly and  lovingly  did  she  care  for  me.  Every 
day  I  felt  my  heart  kindling  toward  her;  every 
day  I  saw  more  plainly  the  mistake  I  had 
been  making;  how,  through  my  pride  of  intel- 
lect, I  had  been  underestimating  the  worth  of 
that  noble  woman;  how,  because  I  could  not 
find  in  her  a  lofty  mind  dwelling  in  a  world  of 
thoughts  and  dreams,  I  had  thrown  away  from 
me  a  pure  and  loving  heart,  the  full  wealth  of 
whose  affections  she  would  have  given  me  any 
time  I  had  sought  and  accepted  it. 

One  day,  before  I  was  yet  able  to  get  up,  I 
awoke  out  of  an  afternoon  sleep  and  found 
Molly  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  occasionally  using 
the  fan  to  drive  away  the  flies,  and  then  laying 
it  aside  and  busily  plying  her  needle.  I 
watched  her  for  a  little  while.    I  felt  hurt. 

"  Molly,"  I  said,  "  can  you  not  even  lay  aside 
that  awful  needle  while  I  am  sick?" 

She  raised  her  head  slowly,  and  when  it 
turned  toward  mo  I  saw  tears  glistening  in  her 
eyes. 

"Henry,"  said  she,  "to-morrow  is  the  Sab- 
bath; we  have  no  bread  in  the  house;  I  am 
making  this  dress  for  a  neighbor  who  will  give 
me  for  it  enough  to  provide  our  necessary 
food." 

God  of  mercy,  had  it  come  to  this!  I  had 
forgotten  that  we  were  bankrupt.  In  my 
weakness  I  had  not  appreciated  the  reality  of 
our  poverty.  I  groaned  and  turned  my  face 
toward  the  wall.  God  was  humbling  me  in- 
deed. That  poor  girl,  that  seamstress,  that 
awful  needle  was  now  to  be  our  savior  from 
want. 

For  six  months  I  was  unable  to  leave  the 
room.  Not,  indeed,  till  late  in  the  following 
Spring,  almost  a  year  after  our  sorrows  began, 
was  I  able  to  do  any  thing  toward  our  support. 
Poor,  dear,  patient  Molly  did  it  all;  all  without 
a  murmur,  most  tenderly,  quietly,  and  lovingly. 
After  awhile  I  was  able  to  eit  up  and  read.  I 
read  aloud,  read  to  Molly  while  she  sewed,  and 
when  I  grew  weary  of  reading  and  she  of  the 
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needle,  Molly  would  read  to  me  and  I  would 
make  explanations  to  ber.  Thus  through  the 
weary  months — strange  secret  we  bad  discov- 
ered— the  needle  and  the  book  after  all  were 
not  enemies;  the  scholar  and  the  housekeeper, 
the  man  and  the  woman,  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  after  all  could  meet  together  and  harmo- 
nize. The  family  altar  was  reared  in  oar  little 
cottage  again.  When  I  was  strong  enough  I 
prayed,  when  I  was  too  weak  she  prayed.  On 
Sabbath  mornings  we  went  to  the  village 
church,  I  in  my  weakness  leaning  on  her,  and 
little  Harry  trotting  by  her  side.  We  both 
leaned  on  her,  Harry  and  I — on  dear,  patient, 
industrious  Molly.  O,  those  were  precious 
months,  reader,  with  all  their  trials  and  suffer- 
ings. We  knew  and  loved  each  other. 
11  It  was  thirty  years  ago,  was  n't  it,  Molly?" 
"  Thirty  years  since  when,  Henry?" 
"Ah,  yes;  I  thought  I  had  been  talking  to 
you,  Molly,  but  I  was  only  thinking.  Thirty 
years  since  we  moved  to  G.  and  I  was  so 
sick." 

"Let  me  see;  Mary  was  born  in  1840,  Anna 
in  1843,  we  moved  into  our  new  house  in  Grand- 
street  in  1850,  and  poor  Harry  died  in — " 

"There,  wife,  that  will  do.  It  was  about 
thirty  years  ago.  You  are  not  so  handsome  as 
you  were  then,  Molly.  You  did  not  need 
glasses  when  you  were  sewing  by  my  bedside; 
your  large  dark  eyes  are  failing  in  their  bright- 
ness. There  are  wrinkles  on  your  cheeks, 
Molly,  and  many  silver  streaks  through  your 
dark  hair;  the  skin  hangs  loosely  on  your 
hands,  and  the  mellowness  has  gone  out  of 
your  voice;  but  I  love  you  yet,  Molly,  dearer 
than  all  the  earth  beside.  I  am  tired  writing, 
Molly;  shall  I  read  to  you  while  you  sew?" 


OH  THE  BBIDGE. 


BY   PBOr.   0.    S.   HA111HOTOX. 


Through  a  village  in  the  mountains, 

Where  my  boyhood  days  were  passed, 
Bashing  down  from  far-off  fountains 

Runs  a  river  clear  and  fast. 
O'er  a  chasm,  deep  and  narrow, 

Jnst  below  the  whitened  fall, 
Where  the  torrent  like  an  arrow 

Shoots  along  the  spray- wet  wall, 
There  a  rustic  bridge  is  hanging 

With  its  airy,  swaying  floor 
High  above  the  waters,  spanning 

All  the  golf  from  shore  to  shore. 
Bending  there  low  o'er  the  railing. 

In  my  boyhood  days  of  dream, 
I  have  spent  the  hoars  in  sailing, 

Sailing  up  the  harrying  stream; 


For  to  wayward  fancy's  seeming, 

Casing  on  the  flood  below. 
Through  the  air  I  flew  in  dreaming, 

While  the  waters  ceased  their  flow; 
Yet  forever  when  I  landed 

From  my  voyage  from  up  the  flood. 
There  my  phantom  ship  lay  stranded 

Where  the  bridge  had  always  stood. 
And  the  old  bridge  still  is  banging 

On  its  pillared  walls  of  stone, 
With  its  massive,  mossy  timbers 

Hoar  and  worn  as  years  have  gone; 
Bat  the  restless,  rushing  water 

Still  beneath  is  hurrying  past, 
And  it  never  halts  nor  loiters 

With  its  current  clear  and  fast. 

Such  is  life.    Across  Time's  river 

Thus  for  each  a  bridge  is  thrown; 
Bending  o'er  the  railing  ever, 

Each  enraptured,  gazes  down, 
And  with  'wildered  sense  believing 

That  we  fly  past  vale  and  hill, 
In  our  dreams  ourselves  deceiving. 

In  our  places  stand  we  still. 
Thus  "  the  thing  that  hath  been  shall  be"- 

Only  man  grows  old  and  gray. 
And  when  death  shall  close  our  dreaming 

Only  we  shall  pass  away. 


DREAMING. 


BT   11L1N    OLIMINTINI    HOVA1TI. 


I  sometimes  think  the  morn  will  break 

In  eastern  skies  with  quick'ning  beam, 
And  I  shall  from  my  slumbers  wake 

To  find  my  life  a  fancy  dream; 
That  while  my  form  unconscious  lies, 
My  restless  spirit  in  disguise, 
And  with  a  wand  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Bright  joys,  dark  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears 
Doth  turn  my  seconds  into  years 
Of  dreaming; 
That  through  the  homestead  lattice  low, 

With  rose  and  honeysuckle  twined, 
The  olden  nursery  rhyme  shall  flow 

Again  upon  the  Summer  wind — 
"Wake,  little  girl,  yon  sleep  too  long, 
The  birds  have  sung  their  morning  song.*' 
Ah,  shall  that  dear  voice  never  break 
My  slumbers  more?    For  pity's  sake, 
Tell  me,  my  friends,  am  I  awake 
Or  dreaming? 
Yet  would  I  like  to  live  again 

The  long,  dark  years  of  sorrow  o'er? 
Ah,  no;  thank  God,  past  years  of  pain 

Are  gone  forever  more. 
I  may  not  bring  my  childhood  back, 
Nor  blot  the  cares  from  girlhood's  track, 
Nor  woman's  sins  or  griefs  forget; 
But  resson  warns  me  not  to  let 
The  moment  fly  that 's  left  me  yet 
In  dreaming. 
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BT   M.   J  AH*  llADOVOt. 


""DLES8ED  is  the  man  that  trustcth  in  the 
-U  Lord  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  So 
God's  eternal  truth  declares,  and  who  is  able 
to  contradict  it?  None;  not  the  mightiest, 
although  some  of  earth's  towering  intellects 
have  spent  themselves  in  endeavoring  to  over- 
whelm and  batter  down  this  glorious  bulwark 
of  human  hopes,  yet  it  stands,  and  shall  stand 
while  God  is  God. 

Knowing,  then,  the  stability  of  this  founds* 
tion,  it  is  amazing  to  see  so  many  passing  to 
the  dark  unknown  beyond,  leaning  only  upon 
a  doubt.-  A  true  trusting  in  God  gives  the 
perfect  peace  which  passeth  understanding — 
gives  sweet  rest  even  in  the  midst  of  storms, 
gives  a  supporting  assurance  of  "green  pas- 
tures*' and  "still  waters"  beyond,  when  our 
feet  press  heavy  upon  thorns  in  the  life-path. 
How  can  we  know  anxious  care  when  we  are 
assured  that  "He  careth  for  us?"  How  can 
we  complain,  and  weep,  and  sorrow  when  we 
know  that  the  "steps  of  the  good  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord/'  and  that  all  our  times  are  in 
his  hands? 

When  we  consider  that  he  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  freely  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
shall  we  think  that  he  would  dispense  lesser 
gifts  with  a  parsimonious  hand?  0,  no;  freely 
he  giveth  unto  us  whatsoever  we  have  need 
of — not  as  we  see,  but  as  he  Bees;  not,  perhaps, 
at  all  times  as  we  could  wish,  but  always  as 
his  superior  wisdom  dictates,  for  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him,  and  his  mercy  is  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  upon  them. 

Does  the  world  look  with  suspicion  upon 
religious  people?  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
far  more  readily  trusted  than  if  their  character 
of  godliness  were  not  known.  Such  is  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  principles  of  which 
they  are  exponents,  that  with  the  mass  to 
know  a  person  is  a  Christian  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  character. 

Does  godliness  debar  its  friends  from  partak- 
ing the  pleasures  of  earth?  Does  it  cause 
them  to  look  gloomy  and  miserable?  No,  0, 
no.  Every  pure  joy,  every  real  pleasure  is 
open  and  free  to  the  Christian ;  they  are  bidden 
"rejoice"  and  "rejoice  evermore,"  snd  it  is 
declared  of  the  Eternal  that  no  good  thing  will 
he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. 

Said  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  have 
known  many  of  life's  changes  since  I  learned 
the  beauty  of  godliness,  but  when  I  accepted 


Christ  I  accepted  a  great  joy,  a  fountain  of  peace, 
a  world  of  light;  an  eternal  sunshine  was  above 
me,  for  an  eternal  God  was  my  shield.  And 
to-day  that  joy,  that  peace,  that  light  exists 
for  me.  I  delight  in  God;  to  me  it  is  beauti- 
ful to  know  that  whatever  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes are  yet  hidden  in  the  future,  God,  my 
Savior,  shall  lead  with  a  loving  hand.  I  dis- 
cern God  in  the  events  of  every  day.  I  know 
of  his  presence  and  see  his  guiding  cars.  I 
feel  that  he  doeth  all  things  well,  and  am  glad. 
I  look  back  with  wonder  to  the  days  when  I 
refused  all  that  God  has  given  in  such  rich 
abundance.  I  wonder  that  I  refused  the  light 
so  long.  I  wonder  that  I  followed  the  counsels 
of  my  own  heart  so  long.  I  am  amazed  that  I 
was  willing  to  brave  the  wrath  of  Him  who  is 
a  'consuming  fire,'  willing  to  risk  the  immor- 
tal intelligence,  the  soul,  when  I  as  firmly 
believed,  as  now,  that  my  eternal  happiness 
hung  upon  the  accepting  of  Christ — willing  to 
run  the  risk  when  I  knew  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  'T  was  consummate  folly  and  mad  pre- 
sumption. There  is  a  thrill  of  deep  gratitude 
in  my  heart  because  now  Christ  is  my  Savior." 

Godliness  was  to  him  an  e very-day  joy; 
't  was  a  pure  happiness."  Not  as  the  world 
giveth;  't  was  more  than  wealth,  and  luxury, 
and  honor  joined — 't  was  life,  eternal  life,  *t  was 
a  glorious  heirship  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
the  performance  of  our  life  duties  we  all  need 
the  aid  of  the  Infinite.  Reason  at  best  is  but 
a  frail,  uncertain  guide.  Dr.  Young  calls  it 
"a  baffled  councilor,"  and  tells  us  it  but  adds 
the  blush  of  weakness  to  the  bane  of  woe. 
We  would  not  despise  its  feeble  light,  but  we 
would  always  see  added  to  it  the  rare,  rich 
blaze  of  God -given  wisdom. 

A  Christian  does  not  limit  God,  but  feasts 
upon  his  promises  with  the  perfect  assurance 
that  they  will  be  fulfilled,  for  since  the  world 
was  not  one  has  failed  or  ever  can  fail.  -  Our 
God  changes  not,  but  we,  creatures  of  frailty, 
very  often  change,  and  what  God  promises 
to-day  to  a  pure  soul,  the  sinning  soul  of 
to-morrow  can  no  longer  claim. 

"Beautiful  are  thy  ways  and  fair,  0  Zion, 
mountain  of  holiness,  and  perfect  peace  have 
they  which  walk  in  thy  paths."  Therefore, 
trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever,  for  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed.  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart 
and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding,  for 
they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount 
Zion,  which  can  not  be  removed,  but  abideth 
forever.  For  them  there  is  no  darkness,  but 
the  day  about  them  is  full  of  light. 
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EARTH*  MEOOAS. 


IY    MBLLII   X.   IOUL1. 


I  HAVE  been  reading  of  Arabia's  propbet; 
of  the  wild,  strangely-beautiful  language  of 
hie  sacred  Koran,  and  the  myriads  of  deluded 
followers  who,  moth-like,  fluttered  around  the 
lamp  of  hope  he  held  to  lighten  the  darkness 
of  their  pagan  superstition;  of  Mecca,  the  home 
of  the  prophet  in  his  early  years,  with  its 
lofty  domes  and  minarets  cleaving  the  ambient 
air;  of  the  temple  of  Mohammed,  with  mean- 
ingless crescent  gleaming  in  the  white  moon- 
beams; of  the  far-famed  fountain,  whose  silvery 
spray  fell  in  blessings  on  gorgeous  flowers — 
that  fountain  in  which,  so  the  legend  relates, 
if  the  faithful  Moslem  bathe,  all  his  sins  and 
weaknesses  shall  be  washed  away,  and  youth, 
grace,  and  beauty  be  his  forever. 

We  wonder  at  the  strange  infatuation  which 
led  so  many  to  expend  their  treasures  and 
suffer  untold  privations  only  to  reach  the 
heaven  of  their  religion,  to  bow  at  the  shrine 
of  that  temple  whose  very  name  was  hallowed 
in  each  heart,  to  bathe  in  that  fountain  whose 
drops  were  to  them  more  precious  than  pearls. 
As  we  glance  at  the  road  to  their  holy  city 
and  see  through  the  dim  haze  that  past  years 
have  cast  over  it  thousands  struggling  through 
pain  and  anguish  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  its 
sacred  walls,  bringing  their  all  of  earthly 
good — a  paltry  sum  compared  to  the  rich 
treasures  they  seek — to  lay  upon  the  altar 
where  the  shadow  of  the  holy  crescent  falls, 
we  almost  smile  at  the  wild  enthusiasm  which 
spurs  them  on,  and  weep  that  they  perished  in 
so  ignoble  a  cause,  far,  far  away  in  the  mazes 
of  error,  victims  of  so  strange  a  delusion. 

But  ah,  is  there  only  one  Mecca  in  this 
world  of  ours,  one  temple,  and  one  pearly  - 
dropped  fountain?  Glancing  at  the  eager  faces 
of  the  crowd  surging  by  my  window  as  I  think 
these  thoughts  the  answer  comes,  We  all  are 
striving  to  reach  some  goal  in  the  fancy-tinted 
future,  are  dreaming  that  unseen  hands  are 
waiting  to  encircle  our  brows  with  the  glitter- 
ing aureole. 

There  is  a  city  whose  shining  pinnacles  and 
burnished  parapets  are  sparkling  and  beckon- 
ing ever  before  the  rapt  gaze  of  myriads  who 
pant  to  reach  its  portals.  The  city  of  gold! 
Do  you  dream  that  its  bright  turrets  and 
massive  arches  are  all  unmixed  with  the  dross 
of  folly,  the  dust  of  grief?  Do  you  think  those 
storied  walls  conceal  no  sackcloth  and  ashes 
for  those  who  covet  their  imagined  treasures? 
Listen,  then.    There  is   no   mansion  on   this 


broad  earth  where  the  reaper  does  not  come, 
no  palace  where  your  jewels  can  be  stored 
which  the  hand  of  Time  will  not  demolish.  So 
it  is  all  in  vain  that  you  pass  the  bright  flow- 
ers and  murmuring  streams  and  forget  the 
beautiful  in  nature's  realm  in  your  eager  search 
for  the  never-to-be-attained  goal  you  seek. 

But  some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  toiling  up  the 
steeps  of  knowledge  and  turning  our  eye  when 
the  body  faints  to  the  gorgeous  temple  far  up, 
up  above  the  rugged  crags  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, whose  "  walls  are  scarred  with  tokens  of 
old  wars,"  and  flaming  with  names  carved 
through  earnest  determination  by  the  noble 
and  great  of  all  ages.  And  what  if  we  reach 
this  goal?  What  if  earth's  millions  should 
bow  at  the  shrine  of  our  genius  and  vainly 
grope  for  the  key  to  mysteries  we  have  solved? 
Many  of  the  massive  stones  which  once  formed 
the  coveted  summit  of  that  temple  have  little 
by  little  crumbled  away,  and  with  the  names 
inscribed  upon  them,  sunk  deep  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion.  We  might  not  hope  for  a  more  en- 
during renown,  and  our  great  achievements 
and  noble  deeds  would,  beneath  the  hurried 
tramp  of  coming  ages,  at  last  be  crushed  from 
sight,  and  others  as  great,  as  noble,  rise, 
phcanix-like,  from  their  ruins. 

Yet  it  is  glorious  to  labor,  to  know  that  we 
have  lofty,  God-given  powers  which  will,  if  the 
Sacred  Chart  guides  them,  with  prayer  at  the 
helm  and  faith  the  anchor,  at  last  bring  our 
life-bark  to  that  port  where  b to rm -clouds  never 
lower.  If  we  but  use  as  we  ought  the  "  tal- 
ents" lent  us  here,  what  matter  to  us  if  our 
names  are  not  clothed  by  future  generations 
with  the  royal  purple  and  gold  of  renown,  and 
hung  in  the  corridors  of  the  flaming  temple 
of  fame? 

But  0,  are  we  seeking  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  immortal  souls  at  the  fountain  of  worldly 
pleasure?  The  gaudy,  glittering  flowers  of 
pomp  and  pride  may  hang  their  fairy  petals 
till  they  catch  the  sparkling  bubbles;  the  hum- 
ming-bird of  fashion  may  sport  its  gay  plum- 
age and  fill  the  perfumed  atmosphere  with  its 
alluring,  bewildering  hum;  very,  very  bright 
and  pure  may  seem  the  rippling,  crystal  waters, 
but  the  cypress  of  disappointment  lurks  beneath 
those  flowers;  the  bubbles  as  we  grasp  them 
dissolve  in  vapid  air.  the  thrill  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird drowns  the  hisses  of  rage  and  envy, 
and  the  draught  we  quaff,  intoxicating  at  first, 
is  tainted  with  the  dregs  of  remorse  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deceitful  fountain  of  pleasure. 

"Then  where  shall  we  go?  What  is  our 
life-work?"  I  can  only  point  to  the  "narrow 
way "  which  leads  to  the  city  of  our  Prophet, 
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Priest,  and  King.  Not  the  vanity  of  the 
Arabian  impostor  nor  brilliant  imaginations 
kindled  beneath  an  Orient  sky  could  paint 
Mecca,  the  Moslem's  holy  city,  with  tints  so 
bright,  with  temple  so  sublime,  with  fountain 
so  fresh  and  sparkling  as  those  of  the  "New 
Jerusalem"  standing  disclosed  in  the  clear 
light  of  faith  to  the  Christian's  earnest  gaze. 
Here,  then,  is  the  true  city,  where  the  beams 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  gild,  not  the  un- 
meaning crescent,  but  the  glorious  cross,  and 
where  those  who  drink  of  the  waters  of  "  life 
everlasting"  shall  never  thirst  Up  there 
beneath  the  shadow  of  that  temple  whose 
chief  corner-stone  is  our  Redeemer,  close  by 
the  fountain  of  infinite  joy,  whose  spray  falls 
on  flowers  of  perennial  bloom,  are  mansions 
for  you  and  me.  Shall  we  strive  less  to  reach 
our  "  Aiden  "  than  the  blinded,  deluded  victims 
of  the  false  prophet? 


THE  LEGEHD  OF  BBOTHBB  ALFUS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  SMILE 
80UVE8TBK. 


BY    HZLKK    F.    MOBl 


BEFORE  Luther  came  to  preach  the  great 
Reformation  monasteries  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  sides  of  all  the  hills  in  Germany.  They 
were  large  buildings  of  a  tranquil  appearance, 
with  a  slight  steeple  which  rose  above  the 
trees,  and  around  which  flew  flocks  of  doves. 
They  were  sometimes  the  homes  of  those  vices 
which  are  engendered  by  the  combination  of 
ignorance  and  idleness.  Often,  however,  there 
were  to  be  found  there  men  careless  of  the 
pleasures  of  earth — holy  misers,  whose  minds 
were  only  busied  about  the  inheritance  prom- 
ised by  Christ. 

At  Olmutz  especially  there  was  one  who  hsd 
become  famed  throughout  the  conn  try  for  his 
piety  and  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  mind,  like  all  who  know  much, 
for  knowledge  is  a  sea  the  farther  we  advance 
on  which  the  wider  the  horizon  appears  and 
the  smaller  we  feel  ourselves. 

Yet  brother  Alfus  had  had  his  times  of 
doubt,  but  after  his  forehead  had  grown  wrin- 
kled and  his  hair  blanched  in  the  search  after 
useless  knowledge,  he  had  called  to  his  aid  the 
faith  of  a  little  child.  Then,  confiding  his  life 
to  prayer  as  to  an  anchor  of  mercy,  he  was 
satisfied  to  rock  gently  on  the  waves  of  pure 
love,  religious  dreams,  and  celestial  hopes. 

But  evil  winds  still  blew  and  troubled  the 
holy  sailor.    They  came  from  the  temptations 


of  awakened  intelligence,  and  reason,  and  pride 
struggling  with  faith.  Then  brother  Alfus 
became  sad,  dark  clouds  vailed  his  inward  sun, 
his  heart  was  cold  and  he  could  not  pray. 
Wandering  through  the  country  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  mossy  rocks,  paused  beneath  the 
foaming  torrents,  walked  through  the  murmur- 
ing forests.  In  vain,  however,  did  he  question 
nature.  To  all  his  entreaties  the  mountains, 
the  waves,  and  the  leaves  answered  but  one 
word — God  I  Brother  Alfus  had  come  out  vic- 
torious from  many  of  these  conflicts.  Each 
time  he  was  strengthened  in  his  faith,  for 
temptations  are  the  gymnastics  of  the  soul— 
when  they  do  not  crush  they  strengthen  it. 

Bnt  a  more  poignant  trouble  had  for  a  long 
time  disquieted  this  brother.  He  had  often 
noticed  that  all  that  is  beautiful  loses  its 
charm  through  habit.  "The  eye  wearies  of 
the  most  wonderful  landscape,  the  ear  of  the 
sweetest  voice,  the  heart  of  the  truest  love, 
and  he  asked  how  we  could  find  even  in  heaven 
food  for  eternal  enjoyment.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  nobility  of  our  soul  amid  endless 
magnificence?  Will  immutable  enjoyment  never 
tend  to  weariness?  Eternity  I  What  a  word 
for  a  being  who  knows  no  other  law  thsn  that 
of  change  and  variety  I  Who  would  wish  his 
deepest  joy  to  last  forever?  0,  my  God,  no 
more  past  nor  future,  neither  memories  nor 
hopes!  Eternity!  eternity!  0,  dreadful  word! 
0,  word  which  terrifies  us  and  makes  us  weep 
on  earth,  what  wilt  thou  mean  in  heaven?" 

So  thought  brother  Alfus,  and  every  day  his 
trouble  increased.  One  morning  he  left  the 
monastery  before  his  brothers  had  arisen  and 
went  down  into  the  valley.  The  country  still 
bathed  in  dew,  sparkled  beneath  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  like  a  woman  smiling  through  her 
tears. 

Alfus  slowly  followed  the  shady  paths  of  the 
hill.  The  birds  which  had  just  awakened  flew 
through  the  branches,  shaking  down  on  his 
shaven  head  a  shower  of  dew.  A  few  butter- 
flies, still  half  asleep,  hovered  idly  in  the  sun- 
beams to  dry  their  wings.  Alfus  stopped  to 
look  at  the  scene  before  him.  He  remembered 
how  beautiful  it  had  seemed  to  him  the  first 
time  he  saw  it,  and  with  what  ecstasy  he  had 
thought  of  spending  his  life  there.  To  him  the 
child  of  the  city,  accustomed  to  dark  alleys  and 
the  dull  walls  of  the  citadel,  the  flowers,  the 
air,  the  trees  were  entrancing  novelties.  How 
delightful  had  been  the  year  of  his  novitiate  I 
What  long  walks  in  the  valleys!  what  charm- 
ing discoveries!  Brooks  singing  through  the 
groves,  gladea  haunted  by  the  nightingale,  rosy 
eglantines,  wood-strawberries,  0,  what  delight 
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to  find  you  for  the  first  time!  How  enchant- 
ing is  it  to  explore  unknown  paths  shaded  by 
the  thick  foliage,  to  find  at  each  turn  a  fountain 
where  you  have  not  drank,  and  moss  on  which 
you  have  not  yet  trodden  I  Bat,  alas  I  these 
pleasures  soon  pale.  Soon  one  knows  all  the 
paths  of  the  forest,  has  beard  all  the  birds,  has 
plucked  all  the  flowers,  and  then  farewell  to 
the  beauties  of  the  country.  Habit  which  falls 
like  a  vail  between  you  and  creation  makes 
you  deaf  and  blind. 

Brother  Alfus  had  reached  this  point.  Like 
those  men  who,  from  having  abused  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  no  longer  feel  their  power,  he 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  spectacle  for- 
merly bo  enchanting  to  him.  How,  then,  could 
celestial  beauties  occupy  forever  the  soul  which 
the  works  of  God  on  earth  could  only  charm 
for  an  instant? 

As  he  asked  himself  the  question  Alfus  had 
descended  into  a  valley.  His  head  drooping 
on  his  chest  and  his  arms  hanging,  he  went 
forward  without  seeing  any  thing,  traversing 
the  brooks,  the  woods,  the  hills.  Already  the 
monastery  bell  had  disappeared.  Olmutz  was 
lost  in  the  fogs,  with  its  churches  and  its  for- 
tifications. The  mountains  themselves  only 
showed  like  blue  clouds  against  the  horizon. 

Suddenly  the  monk  stopped.  He  was  at  the 
entrance  of  an  immense  forest  in  which  his 
gaze  was  lost  as  in  an  ocean  of  verdure.  A 
thousand  detightful  sounds  murmured  around, 
and  a  fragrant  breeze  sighed  through  the  leaves. 
After  gazing  with  amazement  into  the  soft 
obscurity  of  the  woods,  Alfus  entered  hesita- 
tingly, as  if  he  feared  that  he  were  committing 
some  forbidden  act.  But  as  he  advanced  the 
forest  became  greater;  he  found  trees  loaded 
with  flowers  which  exhaled  an  unknown  per- 
fume. This  perfume  had  about  it  nothing  en- 
ervating like  that  of  earth.  It  seemed  like  a 
sort  of  moral  emanation  which  affected  the 
soul.  It  was  at  once  strengthening  and  deli- 
cious, like  the  sight  of  a  good  deed  or  the 
approach  of  a  holy  and  beloved  man. 

Soon  Alfus  heard  a  harmony  which  echoed 
through  the  forest.  He  advanced  farther,  and 
saw  in  the  distance  an  open  glade  flooded  with 
dazzling  light.  What  surprised  him  above  all 
was,  that  the  perfume,  the  melody,  and  the 
light  seemed  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 
AH  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  single  per- 
ception, as  if  he  had  ceased  to  have  distinct 
sense,  as  if  he  had  become  merely  a  soul. 

He  reached  the  opening  and  sat  down,  the 
better  to  enjoy  these  wonders,  when  suddenly 
a  voice  was  heard,  but  such  a  voice  that  neither 
the  sound  of  oars  on  the  lake,  nor  the  breeze 


laughing  through  the  willows,  nor  the  breath 
of  a  sleeping  child  could  give  an  idea  of  its 
sweetness.  All  that  earth,  water,  and  air  have 
of  enchanting  murmurs,  all  that  human  tongues 
and  music  contain  of  fascination  seemed  to  be 
blended  in  this  voice.  It  was  not  a  song,  yet 
it  seemed  like  floods  of  melody.  There  were 
no  words,  and  yet  the  voice  spoke.  Science, 
poetry,  wisdom  it  contained  all  in  itself  Like 
a  heavenly  air  it  elevated  the  soul  and  bathed 
it  in  I  know  not  what  unknown  region.  List- 
ening to  it,  one  knew  every  thing,  one  felt 
every  thing,  and  as  the  world,  while  thought 
can  embrace  it  in  entirety,  is  yet  infinite  in  its 
secrets,  so  the  voice,  always  the  same,  was  yet 
always  varied.  One  might  have  listened  to  it 
for  centuries,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  ever 
new. 

The  longer  Alfus  listened  the  greater  was 
his  inward  joy.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every 
instant  ineffable  mysteries  were  revealed  to 
him.  It  was  like  an  Alpine  horizon  when  the 
mists  are  rising  and  lakes,  valleys,  and  glaciers 
are  gradually  unfolded  to  view. 

But  at  last  the  light  which  illuminated  the 
forest  grew  dim.  A  long  murmur  echoed 
through  the  trees,  and  the  voice  was  hushed. 
Alfus  remained  motionless  for  some  time  as  if 
he  had  just  awakened  from  an  enchanted  sleep. 
At  first  he  looked  around  him  in  a  sort  of 
stupor,  and  then  endeavored  to  rise  and  re- 
trace his  steps,  but  his  feet  were  numb,  his 
limbs  had  lost  their  agility.  He  followed  with 
difficulty  the  path  by  which  he  had  come,  and 
soon  emerged  from  the  woods.  Then  he  sought 
the  road  from  the  monastery.  Thinking  that 
he  had  found  it,  he  hastened  his  steps,  for 
night  was  coming  on.  But  as  he  advanced  his 
amazement  increased.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
have  changed  since  he  had  left  the  convent. 
Where  he  had  then  seen  saplings  now  rose 
hoary  oaks.  He  sought  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  the  little  wooden  bridge  garlanded  with 
wild  roses  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
cross.  It  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  sprang  a 
solid  stone  arch.  As  he  passed  a  pool  some 
women,  who  were  drying  their  clothes  on  the 
bushes,  stopped  to  look  at  him,  and  said  to 
each  other,  "There  is  an  old  man  dressed  like 
the  monks  of  Olmutz.  We  know  all  the  broth- 
ers, but  yet  we  have  never  Been  him  before." 

"The  women  are  crazy,"  Baid  Alfus,  and 
passed  on. 

But  when  the  bell-tower  of  the  monastery 
appeared  amid  the  foliage  he  began  to  be 
uneasy.  He  hastened  onward,  climbed  the  lit- 
tle path,  crossed  the  field,  and  advanced  toward 
the  door.    But,  0  surprise!  the  door  was  no 
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longer  in  its  accustomed  place.  Alfus  raised 
his  hands  and  remained  speechless  with  stupe- 
faction. The  appearance  of  the  monastery  of 
Olmntz  was  totally  changed.  The  in  closure 
was  larger,  the  buildings  more  numerous,  a 
plantain  which  he  himself  had  set  out  near 
the  chapel  a  few  days  before  now  covered  the 
holy  abode  with  its  heavy  foliage.  The  monk, 
beside  himself,  turned  to  the  new  entrance  and 
rang  gently.  It  was  not  the  same  silvery  bell 
whose  sound  he  knew.  A  young  brother  opened 
to  htm. 

"What  has  happened?"  asked  Alfus.  "Is 
Antonie,  then,  no  longer  the  porter  of  the  con- 
vent?" 

"  I  do  not  know  Antonie,"  replied  the  brother. 

Alfus  struck  his  hands  on  his  forehead  in 
affright. 

"Have  I  gone  mad?"  he  cried.  "Is  not 
this  the  monastery  of  Olmutz  which  I  left  this 
morning?" 

The  young  monk  looked  at  him. 

"I  have  been  door-keeper  here  for  fiv* 
years,"  he  answered,  "and  I  do  not  know 
you." 

Alfus  looked  around  with  bewildered  eyes. 
Monks  were  passing  back  and  forth  through 
the  cloisters.  He  called  them,  but  no  one 
replied  to  the  names  he  pronounced.  He  went 
up  to  them  and  looked  in  their  faces,  but  he 
knew  none  of  them. 

"  Has  God  worked  a  miracle?"  he  cried. 
"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  brothers,  look 
at  me.  Have  none  of  you  ever  seen  me  before? 
Does  no  one  know  brother  Alfus?" 

AH  looked  at  him  with  amazement. 

"  Alfus?"  at  last  said  the  oldest  of  the  monks. 
"  Yes,  there  used  to  be  a  monk  of  that  name 
at  Olm uts.  I  have  heard  my  seniors  speak  of 
him.  He  was  a  learned  and  thoughtful  man, 
who  loved  solitude.  One  day  he  went  down 
into  the  valley  and  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
woods.  They  long  awaited  him  in  vain,  and 
no  one  ever  knew  what  had  become  of  this 
brother  Alfus;  but  a  century  has  passed  since 
then." 

At  these  words  Alfus  uttered  a  cry,  for  he 
understood  all.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and 
clasping  his  hands  fervently, 

"0,  my  God,"  he  cried,  "  thou  wouldst  prove 
to  me  my  folly  in  comparing  the  joys  of  earth 
to  those  of  heaven.  A  century  passed  to  me 
like  a  single  day  in  listening  to  thy  voice. 
Now  I  understand  Paradise  and  its  eternal 
joys.  I  bless  thee,  0,  my  God  I  Pardon  thine 
unworthy  servant." 

As  bis  voice  ceased,  brother  Alfus  extended 
his  arms,  embraced  the  earth,  and  died. 


THE  LA8T  KEY  BILLB. 


BY   HIBIIA    A.    BABCOOX. 


Headley  states,  In  his  History  of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals, 
that  H'Donald,  while  crowing  the  Splugen  PaM  with  hi* 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  lost  nearly  two  haudred  of 
them,  many  of  whom  were  swept  away  by  the  aralanches. 
A  drnmmer,  whose  fall  over  the  precipice  was  broken  by 
mattes  of  mow,  reached  the  bottom  unharmed,  and  for  one 
hour  beat  hit  drum  rapidly  for  relief.  But  all  in  rain,  and 
he  rarriTod  bit  fall  only  to  die  a  more  cruel  death  of  cold, 


Old  Splugen's  brow  grew  dark  with  storms 

As  brave  M' Donald's  staggering  line — 
A  mass  of  wesry,  war-worn  forms — 

Her  snowy  hights  began  to  climb. 
Still  boldly  pressed  those  columns  on, 

While  storm  and  wind  swept  fiercely  past, 
And  "  Vive  Y  Empereur  '*  rang  out  anon, 

As  if  to  taunt  the  Alpine  blast. 

Bnt  suddenly  an  awful  form, 

Like  some  snow-demon  hidden  there. 
Plunged  down  the  mountain  'mid  the  storm, 

While  shrieks  of  terror  rent  the  air. 
"An  avalanche!"  and  with  the  word 

Each  struggling  column  felt  the  blow 
Which  fell  unaimed,  which  struck  unheard, 

And  hurled  them  to  the  gulf  below. 

From  out  the  drifted  mass  of  snow 

A  youthful  drummer  feebly  crept, 
For  he  unharmed  received  the  blow. 

While  low  in  death  his  comrades  slept 
Down  deep  amid  those  lifeless  forms — 

Alas!  what  power  could  aid  him  there? — 
And  'mid  the  thunder-crash  of  storms 

He  beat  his  drum  in  wild  despair. 

The  muffled  sounds  went  ringing  up 

That  awful  precipice  of  snow, 
While  o'er  despair  a  gleam  of  hope 

Rose  in  the  throbbing  breast  below. 
Ah,  how  that  desperate,  vain  appeal, 

That  touching,  pleading,  stirring  call, 
Went  piercing  like  a  blade  of  steel 

To  hearts  whose  aid  was  powerless,  all! 

And  still  he  beat  the  hurried  roll, 

Still  upward  turned  his  pleading  eye, 
For  hope  yet  breathed  within  his  soul, 

"  They  will  not  leave  you  here  to  die." 
With  eager  gaze  he  scanned  the  steep, 

While  fearful  anguish  rent  his  soul, 
And  then  more  loudly  rang  the  beat 

Of  that  long,  earnest,  solemn  roll. 

But  soon  the  rapid  strains  grew  less, 

And  then,  without  one  pitying  eye, 
Without  one  heart  to  cheer  or  bless, 

The  poor  boy  lay  him  down  to  die. 
His  dying  strains  more  faintly  rang, 

His  wail  of  hopeless  agony, 
Then  Alpine  blasts  his  death-dirge 

He  d  beaten  his  last  reveille. 
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JTEW-YEAi'8  DAY. 


ST   MBI.    8AEAH    A.    MTI1I. 


•  The  king  of  light,  father  of  aged  Time, 
Hath  brought  about  the  day  which  is  the  prime, 
To  the  slow  gliding  month  when  every  eye 
Wears  symptoms  of  a  sober  jollity, 
And  every  hand  is  ready  to  present 
Some  service  in  a  real  compliment." 


THERE  is  noise  in  the  street;  gnns  are  being 
fired,  and  sounds  of  light-hearted  merri- 
ment come  ringing  from  the  merry  groups  that 
are  passing  to  and  fro,  bent  on  enjoyment  at 
least  for  one  day.  Joy  and  content  seem  uni- 
versal; pastime  is  the  avocation  of  the  honr; 
sorrow,  poverty,  and  tribulation  are  mercifully 
permitted  for  a  season  to  be  out  of  the  mind, 
and  though  they  can  not  be  wholly  forgotten, 
are  unconsidered  for  the  time.  And  why?  do 
we  ask.  Because  another  of  life's  milestones 
has  been  passed;  1865  has  been  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  foregoing  years,  and  on  this  morning 
we  hail  the  birth  of  1866,  and  joy  and  good- 
cheer  are  mostly  the  accompaniments  of  a  birth. 
All  nations  have  had  their  annual  festivals,  held 
at  determined  periods,  and  these  festivities  de- 
rive their  interest  as  much  from  the  memory  of 
the  past  as  the  time  present.  Annual  festivals 
of  ancient  institution,  by  perpetuating  old  cus- 
toms and  observances,  form  one  of  the  strong- 
est connecting  links  between  living  men  and 
those  of  former  ages.  In  the  life  of  individual 
man  they  also  constitute  epochs  on  which  mem- 
ory loves  to  dwell,  affording  pleasant  prospects 
on  the  way,  and  sunny  spots  and  green  glades 
where  we  may  stop  and  rest,  beguiling  the 
journey  with  profitable  musings  or  innocent 
mirth — wayside  inns  for  refreshment,  through 
whose  invigorating  influence  we  march  along 
the  journey  we  must  make,  cheerfully  and  with 
a  brave  heart.  Even  Christmas  itself,  with  all 
its  dainty  cheer,  is  perhaps  never  fully  enjoyed 
till  man  has  become  reflective  and  can  look 
back  as  well  as  forward.  The  young  enjoy  that 
genial  festival  chiefly  in  anticipation,  and  child- 
hood, ere  Christmas  day  is  well  over,  longs 
for  its  next  return,  and  chiefly  in  view  of  its 
accompanying  gifts.  The  more  aged  think  less 
of  its  approach,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
social  cheer  and  hearty  greetings  to  be  met  with 
every-where,  the  current  of  genial  feeling  is 
quickened  even  in  them,  the  traces  of  memory 
are  renewed,  the  cup  of  good-nature  overflows, 
and  the  pleasure  of  each  former  "  merry  Christ- 
mas" or  a  "happy  New- Year"  become  so  many 
accessories  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
Over  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  the  wise 


and  virtuous  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king 
of  Rome,  appointed  the  first  of  January  for  a 
grand  festival.  He  also  dedicated  the  day  to 
Janus,  from  whom  the  month  takes  its  name, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  whole  year.  A  lover  of  peace,  he 
gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  sought  to  win  his  people  from 
rudeness  by  instituting  periods  of  harmless  rec- 
reation. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  calendar — as  we  are  told — 
the  day  was  celebrated  as  the  "Feast  of  the 
Circumcision/1  to  commemorate  the  economy 
under  the  Jewish  law,  to  which  the  Savior  sub- 
mitted on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth.  By 
the  primitive  Christians  it  was  called  "The 
Octave  of  Christmas,"  and  kept  as  a  solemn 
fast  in  opposition  to  the  pagans,  whose  cere- 
monial festivals  differed  greatly  from  those  had 
in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  mention  made  of  it  as  a  festival  till 
near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Temple  of  Janus  was  built  with  four 
sides,  with  a  door  and  three  windows  on  each 
side.  The  four  doors  were  emblems  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in 
each  of  the  sides,  the  three  months  in  each 
season,  and  all  together  symbolized  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  He  was  represented  as  a 
young  man  with  two  faces,  holding  the  number 
300  in  one  hand  and  65  in  the  other,  to  show 
that  he  presides  over  the  year  as  numbered  by 
days.  The  gates  of  his  temple,  which  were 
always  open  in  time  of  war  and  shut  in  time 
of  peace,  were  closed  but  twice  in  700  years, 
during  which  long  period  of  time  the  Romans 
were  continually  employed  in  war;  first  under 
Numa  234  B.  C,  and  for  the  last  time  under 
Augustus,  about  the  period  when  Christ  was 
born.  The  first  of  January  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  holidays  held  by  the  Romans,  for 
then  they  sacrificed  to  Janus  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate his  favor.  The  most  superstitious  of  all 
nations,  they  held  New -Year's  day  as  the  most 
auspicious  time  for  the  commencement  of  any 
important  work,  and  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  any  thing  between  sunrise  and  night- 
fall— no  matter  how  trivial  it  might  be — was 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  for  all  undertak- 
ings for  a  twelvemonth  to  come.  The  author 
exulted  in  his  good  fortune  if  he  could  fix  upon 
nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  forthcoming 
essay  or  poem.  The  magistrates,  who  had  been 
previously  elected,  on  that  day,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  on  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties;  while  the  Senate  was  obliged  annually 
to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Em- 
peror.   Nor  to  the  higher  classes  only  was  the 
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day  one  of  importance.  Historians  tell  us  that 
the  streets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  citizens; 
the  surrounding  country  poured  forth  its  wealth 
of  peasantry  from  the  lowly  cottages,  and  that 
individual  felt  poor  indeed  who  was  not  able  to 
celebrate  this  popular  day  by  appearing  in  some 
new  article  of  dress.  When  friends  met,  each 
one  was  anxious  to  be  first  to  utter  the  cus- 
tomary salutation  of  "a  happy  and  prosperous 
new-year  to  you/'  as  the  children  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  who  consider  half  the  pleasure  lost  if 
they  "do  n't  get  it  out  first."  Those  stern  old 
Romans  seemed  like  other  folks  on  that  day, 
and  throwing  aside  all  care  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  forgetting  the  things  which  were  behind 
they  looked  forward  with  cheerful  spirits  and 
trusted  confidently  to  the  future.  But  the  most 
beautiful  feature  of  their  ceremonial  observ- 
ance of  New-Year's  day,  was  their  giving  up 
of  old  animosities,  a  custom  still  in  use  among 
the  Scandinavian  nations.  Old  and  bitter  ene- 
mies met  on  good  terms;  each  was  willing  to 
bury,  along  with  the  departed  year,  all  remem- 
brance of  past  feuds,  and  pass  the  new  mile- 
stone of  life  as  brethren.  Smiles  wreathed 
every  face,  and  as  "iron  sharpeneth  iron,  even 
so  does  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend;" 
throughout  the  crowded  city  naught  could  be 
heard  but  the  expressions  of  mutual  love  and 
esteem. 

The  custom  of  making  gifts  on  New- Year's 
day  is  of  remote  origin,  being  generally  as- 
cribed to  Titus  Tatius,  who  reigned  in  Rome 
for  six  years,  conjointly  with  Romulus.  The 
year  at  that  time  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  March;  on  the  first  day  of  his  assumption 
of  the  regal  power  he  was  presented  with  some 
branches  from  a  grove,  saored  to  the  goddess 
Strenua,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  bestowing  strength  and  vigor.  Considering 
this  circumstance  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune, 
which  the  chroniclers  of  that  day  tell  us  he  had 
reason  to  do,  he  recommended  the  general  in- 
terchange of  gifts  on  each  recurrence  of  the  fes- 
tival Thus  the  practice  soon  became  firmly  es- 
tablished, and  followed  the  festival  after  Numa 
transferred  it  to  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  cus- 
tom being  popular,  it  has  continued  till  the  pres- 
ent day.  Not  only  those  bound  together  by 
ties  of  blood  or  interest,  but  friends  and  even 
mere  acquaintances  thought  it  necessary  to 
manifest  their  good-will  or  secure  favor  in  this 
way.  The  presents  at  first  were  usually  of 
little  value,  such  as  fruit  covered  with  gold- 
leaf  or  small  fancy  articles  ornamented  with  the 
image  of  Jupiter.  They  were  intended  more  as 
evidences  of  good-will  than  of  munificence  or 
ostentation;  but  where  a  client  wished  to  make 


interest  with  his  patron,  the  gilt  figs  were  fre- 
quently filled  with  a  few  rare  coins  or  valued 
medals. 

There  is,  however,  no  custom,  however  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  in  its  first  observances,  that 
is  not  liable  to  perversion  and  abuse,  and  so 
with  this;  at  first  a  peace-offering,  it  became  at 
length  a  State  duty,  if  not  a  tax — at  first  a 
free-will  gift,  it  degenerated  into  a  demand. 
In  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus, 
the  Senate  and  chief  men  of  the  city  were  re- 
quired to  bring  him  presents  on  New- Year's 
day,  or  if  he  were  absent,  to  deposit  them  in 
the  Capitol,  where  they  might  be  seen  by  him 
on  his  return.  This  at  length  grew  into  an 
onerous  tax  to  the  people,  and  provoked  loud 
murmurs  threatening  the  public  peace;  so  that 
Claudius,  however  unwilling  he  might  be,  found 
it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abolish  the  practice. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  Church  were  loud  in 
their  censures,  and  wrote  several  learned  trea- 
tises on  its  evil  tendency.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  the  custom  of  giving  4Sluty 
gifts"  was  introduced  into  England,  and  after 
their  departure  the  Saxon  kings  claimed  it  as 
their  right.  It  continued  long  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest;  for  we  find  that  it  was  followed 
as  an  exaction  by  Henry  III  and  several  of  his 
successors  on  the  throne. 

The  tyrannical  Henry  VIII  demanded  the 
"New- Year's  dole"  as  the  right  of  the  Crown: 
the  courtiers  and  common  people  might  give 
what  they  pleased,  but  the  gift  of  the  bishops 
was  usually  a  purse  of  gold.  Although  they 
murmured  at  the  exaction,  not  one  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  resist,  save  the  sturdy  Hugh 
Latimer,  one  of  the  early  reformers  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  Instead 
of  a  purse  of  gold,  he  presented  the  fierce  mon- 
arch with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  leaf  turned  down  at  thg  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Hebrews.  Henry  did  not  resent  this  act  of 
daring,  but  whether  he  took  the  admonition  in 
good  part,  or  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  his 
displeasure,  history  does  not  tell  us.  But  no 
English  sovereign  realized  so  much  from  these 
extorted  contributions  as  did  the 'great  Queen 
Bess.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  once 
brought  her  forty  pounds  in  money  as  a  New- 
Year's  present,  while  others  gave  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  sweetmeats,  or  what- 
ever "follie  it  might  be  that  tickled  her  royal 
fancie."  She  even  expected  donations  from  the 
servants  about  the  place,  and  one  year  the 
dustman  of  the  royal  establishment  bought  a 
whole  piece  of  cambric,  which  he  laid  at  her 
feet.  It  was  thus  that  the  size  and  richness  of 
her  wardrobe,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  as 
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much  a  wonder  to  the  publie  as  that  of  George 
IV,  the  finest  gentleman  in  England. 

In  those  primitive  old  times,  pins  were  con- 
sidered very  suitable  for  New-Year's  gifts — 
they  being  excellent  substitutes  for  the  thorns 
or  wooden  skewers  that  were  in  use  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  compensation, 
however,  in  money  was  frequently  made,  and 
hence  is  said  to  have  originated  our  common 
expression  of  "pin-money." 

When  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  the  most  in- 
corruptible judges  that  ever  administered  the 
law  in  England,  was  Lord  Chancellor,  he  de- 
cided a  suit  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  one 
of  the  parties,  a  rich  lady,  that  on  the  following 
New- Year's  day  she  sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves 
containing  forty  angels.  He  said  in  reply  that 
"it  would  be  against  good  manners  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  forsake  a  New- Year's  gift  coming 
from  a  lady,  and  I  accept  the  gloves;  but  the 
hning  I  return,  begging  you  to  be  pleased  to 
bestow  it  otherwise.1' 

The  Druids  of  ancient  Britain  held  New- 
Year's  day  in  great  respect.  At  the  time  of 
the  Winter  solstice  they  were  accustomed  to 
gather,  with  much  ceremony,  the  branches  of 
the  sacred  mistletoe.  This  plant,  not  springing 
from  the  earth,  but  existing  solely  by  its  own 
strength  and  vigor,  they  regarded  as  a  type  of 
a  self-existing  Divinity,  and  held  it  in  such 
reverence  that  in  the  ceremony  of  separating 
the  branches  from  the  tree,  they  never  touched 
them  with  their  hands,  but  used  a  golden  sickle 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  sacrifice  of  two 
white  heifers,  the  priests  divided  the  boughs 
into  portions  and  gave  them  to  the  people  with 
great  solemnity;  and  this  ceremony  being  over, 
the  festivities  commenced.  The  opening  of  the 
New- Year  was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  merry- 
making among  the  Saxons,  Gauls,  and  other 
Gothic  nations,  when  a  part  of  the  ceremonies 
was  a  general  exchange  of  gifts,  and  the  cus- 
tom is  still  largely  in  use  in  Russian  Poland. 

Of  the  ancient  festivals  of  Yule— or  Jol  of 
the  Danes — we  shall  say  but  little,  but  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Repository,  No.  4,  1861. 
What  is  now  Christmas  Eve  with  us,  was  in 
fact  the  last  day  of  the  year  with  our  Gothic 
ancestors;  and  it  may  here  be  remarked  that, 
according  to  the  venerable  Bede,  the  oldest 
English  historian,  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  Winter  solstice  which  they  cele- 
brated would  be  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  not  on  the  21st.  In  the  gradual  prog- 
ress and  improvement  which  took  place  when 
the  Gothic  nations  of  Europe  became  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  old  pagan  festival  of  Yule 
has  become  merged  in  that  of  the  more  rational 


pleasure-time  of  Christmas.  The  Yule  log  in- 
deed still  burns  all  night  on  many  a  hearth  in 
England  and  Scotland — and  well  do  we  remem- 
ber when  long  ago  the  custom  was  observed  by 
their  descendants  here — though  the  origin  of 
the  custom  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun  being 
about  to  return  from  the  southward  being  no 
longer  heeded. 

But  although  the  Christmas  ceremonies  are 
every-where  practiced,  the  New-Year's  festival 
is  at  present  but  little  regarded  in  England. 
There  is  no  open  demonstration  of  joy  except 
in  the  merry  peals  of  the  bells,  which  "ring 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,"  but  still 
they  pay  some  solemn  reverence  for  this  admo- 
nition of  old  Time.  On  the  bended  knee  they 
wait  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  New- Year, 
and  as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve,  they  rise  on  their  feet  and  pour  forth 
a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  in  humble  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Divine  mercy. 

Since  the  Reformation  these  annual  festivals 
have  been  much  less  strictly  observed  by  Prot- 
estants than  by  Catholics,  even  where  the 
former  have  preserved  in  their  ritual  a  com- 
memoration of  the  day.  In  Scotland,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Kirk,  all  holidays,  except 
the  Sabbath,  have  been  discarded.  Christmas,  as 
a  religious  festival,  has  become  obsolete,  while 
several  of  the  customs  originating  in  the  an- 
cient Gothic  custom  of  celebrating  the  New- 
Year  are  still  observed.  There  are  no  mince- 
pies  in  Edinburgh  on  Christmas  day;  but  the 
coming  of  the  New-Year  is  welcomed  by  what 
are  called  "first  foot  visits  of  New- Year's  morn." 

The  French,  however,  are  said  to  outstrip  all 
other  nations  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  cel- 
ebrate the  day.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
they  set  out  upon  their  rounds  of  visits,  calling 
first  upon  their  relatives,  then  upon  friends, 
and  last  of  all  upon  mere  acquaintances.  The 
members  of  families  who  have  been  scattered 
are  again  united  around  the  well-laden  table, 
and  they  occupy  the  evening  with  amusements 
of  various  kinds.  The  amount  of  money  spent 
in  New-Year's  gifts  almost  exceeds  belief.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  it  was  stated  that  in  the  city  of 
Paris  alone  over  $100,000  was  laid  out  in  con- 
fectionery within  two  or  three  days,  and  that 
the  sales  of  jewelry  and  other  fancy  articles 
during  the  holiday  week  were  one-quarter  of 
those  for  the  whole  year.  The  3d  of  January 
is  celebrated  at  Paris  with  some  pomp  as  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city;  and  m  England  it  has  been  observed  that 
on  this  day  the  ground  is  either  covered  with 
mow  or  that  snow  falls.  "As  the  day  length- 
ens, so  the  cold  strengthens,"  is  an  old  proverb, 
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«nd  with  a  limitation  experience  has  found  it 
to  be  true.  After  the  shortest  day  the  cold 
generally  increases  till  about  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  it  remains  nearly  stationary  for  about 
a  week,  and  then  begins  to  decrease. 

The  6th  of  January  is  observed  as  a  festival 
both  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England,  in  commemoration  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  or  the  visit  of 
the  Eastern  Magi  under  the  guidance  of  a  star. 
The  word  Epiphany,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
literally  signifies  an  appearance  from  above,  in 
allusion  to  the  star  which  led  them  into  his 
presence.  The  Greeks  call  this  the  "Feast  of 
Lights/'  because  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  asserted  that  our  Savior  was  baptized 
about  this  time,  and  with  them  baptism  is  fig- 
uratively termed  "illumination/'  By  the  West- 
ern Churches  it  was,  however,  originally  called 
the  "Festival  of  the  Kings/'  in  accordance 
with  a  very  ancient  legend  that  the  three  wise 
men  were  kings.  In  Germany  and  France  the 
day  is  yet  so  styled,  but  after  the  Revolution 
of  1700,  when  monarchy  came  to  be  at  a  dis- 
count in  the  latter  country,  the  Reformers 
changed  the  name  from  "  la  fete  des  row,"  to 
that  of  "la  fete  des  sans  culottes."  In  England 
the  ecclesiastical  title  of  Epiphany  was,  at  an 
early  period,  dropped  for  that  of  Twelfth  Day — 
meaning  the  twelfth  after  Christmas,  which  was 
more  popular,  because  more  easily  understood. 

In  the  Romish  Church  Epiphany  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Carnival,  and  was  formerly 
observed  by  the  execution  of  some  noted  crim- 
inal. This  custom,  however,  is  long  since  ex- 
ploded. The  domestic  festive  rites  were  to  com- 
memorate the  supposed  regal  character  of  the 
Magi,  and  seemed  to  be  partly  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  Saturnalia,  when  slaves  were  waited 
upon  at  the  table  by  their  masters,  and  when 
the  governor  of  the  revels  was  chosen  by  draw- 
ing beans  in  a  lottery.  Thus  in  France  it  was 
customary  for  a  courtier  to  play  the  part  of 
monarch  while  the  real  sovereign  honored  him 
with  a  mock  homage.  A  similar  practice  is 
kept  up  to  this  day  among  the  students  of  the 
German  universities. 

In  England  before  the  Reformation  Twelfth 
night  was  among  the  most  important  of  the 
annual  festivals.  The  priests,  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  performed  a  drama  illustrative  of 
the  Epiphany — which  is  still  done  in  some  parts 
of  Germany — this  being  over,  the  people  gave 
\  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  rude  mirth  and 
j  i  jstivity.  Every  social  gathering  bad  its  Twelfth - 
j  i  ight  cake,  compounded  of  flour,  honey,  ginger, 
I  i  nd  pepper,  with  a  couple  of  beans  thrust  into 
'  »   ihe  dough  in  such  a  manner  that  one  would 
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fall  to  a  gentleman  and  the  other  to  a  lady. 
When  the  loaf  was  equally  divided  among  the 
company,  the  two  persons  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  draw  the  prizes,  assumed  the  digni- 
ties of  royalty  for  the  evening.  In  Normandy, 
when  the  cake  is  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  guests, 
a  child  is  put  under  a  table  concealed  by  a 
cloth  falling  to  the  floor,  and  as  each  slice  is 
held  over  the  table,  he  designates  the  person  to 
whom  it  shall  be  given.  Only  one  bean  is 
given,  and  whoever  finds  it  in  his  or  her  slice, 
at  once  selects  a  partner  from  the  opposite  sex 
to  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  office.  In 
modern  Twelfth-night  parties  other  characters 
are  frequently  introduced,  the  names  being 
written  on  small  slips  of  paper  with  an  appro- 
priate verse  of  poetry  attached  to  each,  and 
drawn  by  lot. 

Twelfth-night  is  celebrated  in  London  prin- 
cipally by  the  pastry  cooks.  Their  windows 
are  handsomely  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
brilliantly  illuminated.  The  boys  in  the  streets 
have  a  queer  trick  of  fastening  together  the 
clothes  of  those  who  incautiously  stop  to  look 
at  the  display.  Sometimes  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
persons  will  be  found  thus  pinned  together,  and 
the  first  intimation  received  of  the  joke  will  be 
a  great  rent  in  the  skirts  of  the  dress  on  an 
attempt  to  move  forward. 

In  the  very  early  times  the  English  farmers 
had  a  custom  of  "wassailing"  their  fruit  trees 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany  in  order  to  insure 
their  productiveness  in  the  coming  season.  So 
lately  as  1791  this  singular  ceremony  was  ob- 
served in  Devonshire,  and  considered  absolutely 
essential  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  their  fruit 
gardens.  The  farmer  and  his  laborers  would  go 
out  into  the  orchard  late  in  the  evening,  and 
making  a  circle  round  one  of  their  best  bearing 
trees,  would  drink  the  following  toast  three 
times: 

"  Hero 's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree! 
Whence  thou'  naay'st  bud,  and  whence  thou  may 'at  blow, 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow! 

Hats  full,  caps  foil! 

Bushel,  basket,  and  sacks  fnll, 
And  even  my  pockets,  well  filled  let  them  be, 
And— husaa — I  will  wassail  my  good  old  tree." 

On  returning  to  the  house  they  were  sure  to 
find  the  door  locked,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
might  be,  and  admittance  was  denied  unless 
they  could  guess  what  was  on  the  spit  for  sup- 
per. This  was  always  some  nice  bit,  difficult  to 
be  thought  of,  and  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the 
guesser,  who  then  divided  or  kept  it  as  he 
pleased. 
In  Qur  own  land,  although  in  some  of  the 
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old-fashioned  towns  many  festive  customs  are 
still  kept  up,  yet  no  where  is  New -Year's  day 
so   strictly   observed   as  in   New  York.    The 
stores  are  generally  closed,  and  all  public  busi- 
ness nearly  suspended.    The  merchant  leaves 
his  desk,  the  mechanic  forsakes  his  work-bench, 
and  the  happy  children,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  school,  exult  in  the  freedom  it  brings;  and 
even  the  poor  author,  as  well  as  the  printer 
and  editor,  feel  that  New-Year's  day  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  for- 
get pens,  types,  "copy,"  and  presses  for  a  little 
space.    How  the  butchers,  bakers,  and  milk- 
men, and  all  others  who  are  compelled  to  pass 
through  a  certain  routine,  hurry  through  their 
duties  with   strange  activity,   that   they  may 
snatch   a  few  hours  of  personal   amusement! 
The  newspaper  carrier — ah  yes — it  is  his  good 
day,  for  has  he  not  composed  or  found  a  poet- 
ical address,  which  he  presents  as  a  New -Year's 
gift  to  his  patrons,  and  in  return  receives  a 
small  gratuity  in  acknowledgment  of  his  "reg- 
ularity through  Summer's  heat  and  Winter's 
cold,"  and  serves  well  to  "  help  the  day  along." 
But  the  enjoyment  is  not  confined  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes.    It   is   also    the  gentlemen's 
day.    Look  out  about  nine  o'clock  and  you  will 
see  them  "spruce  as  larks"  in  new  kids,  and 
freshly -ironed  beavers,  each  with  a  shining  morn- 
ing face,  hurrying  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 
But  where  are  the  women?    The  streets  are 
full  of  men,  but  the  gay  butterflies  have  all 
vanished  from  the  promenades,  and  a  stranger 
would  be  surprised  at  the  mystery  of  such  a 
disappearance,   which   is,   however,   easily   ex- 
plained.    Every  lady  keeps  open  house  and  en- 
tertains her  gentlemen  friends,  and  the  invita- 
tions to  her  next  party  are  regulated  by  the  list 
of  callers  on  New- Year's  day.    To  this  custom 
much  objection  has  been  made,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  it  has  serious  drawbacks;  nevertheless, 
it  likewise   has   its   uses,   for  many  are  thus 
brought   together  who    have   not    met  for   a 
twelvemonth,  and  thus  these  meetings,  at  which 
all  are  sure  of  a  welcome,  and  every  thing 
wears  a  holiday  aspect,  when  a  smile  beams  on 
every  face  and  a  kindly  salutation  hangs  on  every 
tongue,  serve  strongly  to  remind  each  one  of 
the  claim  of  universal  brotherhood.     But  a  few 
minutes  can  be  spent  in  one  place,  because  out 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  so  many 
are  chained  down  to  the  ledger,  work-shop,  or 
counting-room,  or  domestic  cares,  that  they  can 
give  no  more  than  one  day  to  the  interchange 
of  these  simple  courtesies.    In  the  observance 
of  this  old  Dutch  custom  pedestrians  are  greatly 
in  the  majority;  but  as  it  is  every  one's  object 
to  economize  time,  all  the  public  and  private 


carriages  are  brought  into  requisition.  Much, 
too,  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  of  the  abuse 
of  this  festive  occasion,  "hallowed  by  time," 
and  intended  "to  be  salutary  in  its  conse- 
quences." Without  the  drawback  of  the  de- 
moralizing excess  and  tempting  wine-cup,  how 
kindly  might  those  annual  festivals  operate  in 
bringing  together  those  who  have  been  es- 
tranged without  the  intervention  of  others,  or 
the  awkwardness  of  explanation,  and  restoring 
the  tarnished  chain  of  friendship  to  its  original 
polish ! 

But  if  the  celebration  of  this  annual  festival — 
the  commencement  of  a  new  portion  of  time, 
the  closing  of  another  that,  freighted  with  its 
account  of  good  or  evil,  is  joined  forever  to  the 
"years  beyond  the  flood,"  affords  to  the  un- 
thinking space  for  revelry  and  idle  amusement, 
it  is  to  many  a  season  of  solemnity.  It  comes 
sadly  to  those  for  whom  the  vacant  chair  tells 
of  one  departed;  and  when  diminished  comforts 
remind  of  loss  and  bereavement,  and  while 
worldless  memories  come  thick  and  fast,  and 
ring  back  the  echoes  of  happy  times  gone  by 
forever,  it  is  hard  within  the  deep  darkness  of 
the  shadow  thus  cast  to  rejoice  with  the  rejoic- 
ing, and  yield  to  the  contagion  of  general  glad- 
ness. 

But  who  would  be  so  given  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  griefs  as  to  wish  that 
in  the  progress  of  refinement  and  intellectual 
improvement,  this  time-honored  festival  may  be 
dropped  from  the  calendar!  For  ourselves,  al- 
though never  participating  in  its  festive  cere- 
monies, we  must  say  we  hope  not.  Apart  from 
historical  associations,  a  few  of  which  we  have 
brought  before  our  readers,  it  has  many  claims 
upon  our  favor.  The  festival  of  the  new  year 
coming  in  the  midst  of  Winter,  when  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  lies  cold  and  torpid,  it  imparts  a 
vivifying  influence,  permeating  the  whole  be- 
ing, and  filling  the  heart  with  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  others.  Even  the  sorrow-laden  for 
a  brief  season  puts  aside  its  burden  of  grief — 
its  anxieties  and  temptations;  and  although 
not  sharing  in  the  prevalent  feeling  of  hilarity, 
yet  returns  the  cordial  greeting,  heard  on  all 
sides,  of  "a  happy  New-Year  to  you,"  echoed  as 
it  is  from  the  lips  of  the  lowly,  the  melodious 
tones  of  youth,  or  feeble  accents  of  age,  recip- 
rocating that  which  costs  so  little  and  is  worth 
so  much.  Looking  beyond  his  own  narrow 
domestic  circle,  whether  there  he  is  surrounded 
by  smiling  faces,  or  countenances  vailed  in  sad- 
ness, each  one  can  take  pleasure  in  bestowing  a 
gift — if  of  nothing  more  substantial,  a  gift  of 
gladness,  by  lighting  up  with  the  glow  of  sym- 
pathy the  dwelling  of  some  one  poorer  }ha*n 
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themselves.  Let  the  revel,  "wherein  is  excess/' 
and  the  inebriating  wine-cup — relics  of  barbar- 
ous usages — be  abolished,  and  let  the  social 
cheer,  which  in  oar  country  most  can  have 
around  their  own  hearth-stones,  remind  of  those 
whom  Providence  has  made  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  others,  and  with  a  community  of 
enjoyment  draw  each  one  nearer  to  his  neighbor 
in  the  bonds  of  universal  brotherhood. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  ask  in  the  words  of 
another,  Can  the  observance  of  such  a  festival — 
if  conducted  on  Christian  principles — be  with- 
out happy  results?  Does  no  good  spring  from 
occasional  relaxation,  or  shall  the  right-hand  of 
fellowship  be  offered  in  vain?  This  jubilee  of 
the  heart  is  no  unmeaning  ceremony.  It  is,  as 
we  have  previously  said,  a  milestone  in  the 
pathway  of  life,  indicating  how  far  we  have 
progressed  in  the  journey  of  life  graveward,  and 
what  distance  yet  lies  before  us.  To  some,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  moment  in  which  "throbs  eter- 
nity/' but  to  all  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance, 
for  the  coming  year  may  produce  great  results. 
But  while  we  approve  of  the  perpetuation  of 
these  annual  festivals,  and  confess  that  we  are 
not  of  the  spirit  which  forbids  innocent  recrea- 
tion and  condemns  to  toil  every  moment  of  our 
brief  existence,  we  would  express  our  sincere 
wishes  that  on  those  festive  occasions  all  might 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Meetings  such 
as  these  might  be  made,  if  hallowed  by  the 
Gospel  rule  for  social  intercourse,  "should  be 
cherished  as  a  lamb  found  in  the  wilderness,  or 
a  flower  blooming  amid  thorns  and  briers." 
And  so,  dear  reader,  while  we  take  our  leave 
by  wishing  you  "  a  happy  New- Year,"  together 
with  "many  returns  of  the  same,"  we  also  with 
our  whole  heart  say  of  New- Year's  as  well  as 
of  the  Christmas  season,  "  Eato  perpctua" — be 
thou  forever. 
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Waitiko  beside  the  sea. 

Where  rocks  and  quicksands  are; 
Where  waves  rash  foaming  high 

Over  the  sandy  bar. 

Waiting  beside  the  sea 
Until  her  hair  tarns  gray, 

For  a  token  never  sent, 
With  a  fcope  that  will  betray. 

Waiting  beside  the  sea, 
Until  her  sight  grows  dim, 

And  her  white  form  wastes  away 
With  the  hnnger  pain  for  him— 
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Till  her  wishful  eyes  no  more 

Can  gaze  across  the  flood; 
Watching  for  his  return. 

Who  seemed  so  true  and  good. 

Waiting  beside  the  sea— 

Leoni  hade  her  "  wait;" 
She,  faithful  to  his  word, 

Waits,  though  the  hour  is  late- 
Waits  still  beside  the  sea — 

0!  would  he  know  her  now? 
With  the  dim  and  hollow  eyes. 

And  stony  cheek  and  brow, 

With  bowed  and  trembling  frame, 
With  thinned,  neglected  hair; 

All  lost  but  that  one  hope, 
Now  strangely  like  despair? 

Waiting  beside  the  sea, 
While  tides  run  in  and  oat; 

While  storms  and  calms  go  by, 
And  the  wild  waves  dance  and  shoot 

She  heeds  not  tides  nor  waves, 
They  whisper,  rave,  or  moan — 

She  walks  beside  the  sea, 
Thinking  but  of  Leone. 

Aht  once  she  sailed  with  him 

Over  that  Summer  sea, 
When  he  wooed  her  for  his  own, 

When  he  loved  her  tenderly. 
Warm,  gentle  breezes  blew 

Amid  his  curling  hair, 
And  his  long  beard's  silken  flow 

8wept  o'er  her  shoulders  fair. 
As  she  nestled  in  the  fold 

Of  bis  strong  and  loving  arm; 
Her  refuge  from  distress, 

Her  shield  from  every  barm. 
0,  his  sweet,  hewild'ring  smile! 

0,  his  low,  beguiling  voice  I 
0,  the  happy,  blessed  hours 

With  the  darling  of  her  choice! 
How  the  bine  sky  smiled  above, 

How  the  blue  sea  smiled  below, 
As  the  thrilling  words  were  said 

That  make  happiness  or  woe! 
Ah,  the  wild,  sweet  pain  of  love, 

And  the  joy  of  being  loved; 
Ah,  the  rapture  deep  and  keen 

That  with  Leon  she  had  proved! 
And  Leoni  bade  her  "  wait;" 

"  I  do  not  change,"  he  said, 
When  be  left  her  on  the  shore. 

And  anon  his  love  was  dead. 
Bnt  she  waited  by  the  sea— 

Now  ber  life's  sad  day  is  pass. 
The  tide  is  oat  again, 

And  her  watch  is  oat  at  last 
Sleeping  beside  the  sea 

She  waits  and  weeps  no  more; 
But  resteth  peacefully 

In  her  grave  upon  the  shore. 
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"  "VTOW  for  the  grand  secret,"  said  the  diyine 

-L*  Dr.  Dodd  as  the  pearly  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City  loomed  up  before  his  radiant  vi- 
sion. The  last  Saturday  night  had  come,  and 
on  the  morrow  his  ransomed  soul  will  shout 
the  glad  tidings  before  the  golden  throne.  The 
good  angel  has  penciled  down  for  all  time  his 
worthy  deeds,  while  another  has  registered  the 
unworthy.  They  are  now  to  confront  this 
veteran,  who  hath  braved  life's  battles  so  man- 
fully, bnt  as  the  mighty  monarch  of  death  met 
him  with  his  legion  his  soul  grew  strong,  and 
proudly  he  said,  "Now  for  the  grand  secret." 
How  vast  the  thought!  How  sublimely  beau- 
tiful the  expression  of  fathoming  the  great 
unknown,  the  heavenly  catacomb;  of  visiting 
that  beautiful  clime,  dressed  in  living  green, 
and  reveling  in  those  joys  that  David  sang 
upon  his  heavenly  harp,  and  gazing  also  upon 
the  divine  beauty  of  God  himself.  Now  he 
may  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  philosophy 
and  science  he  had  taught  and  worshiped. 

What  wondrous  volumes  he  expressed  in  his 
last  sentence  ere  his  soul  took  its  upward 
flight!  Commensurate  with  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  which  had  risen  in  unclouded  splendor 
to  its  full  meridian  and  slowly  sunk  away  in 
the  evening  zenith,  like  the  bright  sun,  leaving 
a  soft  and  roseate  tint  of  beauty  long  after  the 
mighty  luminary  has  passed  from  view,  pure, 
clear,  and  cloudless — a  sweet  and  pleasant 
dream!  A  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentle- 
man, endowed  with  wonderful  powers  of  intel- 
lect, which  long  years  of  close  study  had 
matured,  the  hidden  lore  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
together  with  all  theologians  of  past  centuries, 
were  familiar  to  the  mind  of  this  eminent 
divine.  But  now  he  folds  the  pages  together 
and  smiles  a  sweet,  sad  smile  of  triumph  as 
he  feels  his  hour  has  come.  His  snow-white 
locks  float  around  his  ethereal  face,  emblematic 
of  his  pure  and  holy  life;  his  soul  trembles, 
vibrates,  and  quivers  on  the  threshold;  won- 
der, joy,  and  rapture  irradiate  his  countenance 
at  the  beautiful  celestial  vision  before  him. 
The  glorious  light  of  the  unknown  day  sheds 
its  effulgent  rays  on  his  calm,  pale  face. 

Only  an  arch  of  the  rainbow  separates  him 
from  the  grand  army  of  martyrs  who  had 
passed  before  and  heard  the  glad  welcome  from 
"Christ,  the  Lord,"  "well  done,"  and  crowned 
them  with  immortal  glory.  Thou  benign  and 
holy  giver  of  life  and  light,  receive  this,  thy 
most  gracious  servant,  who  hails  thee  with, 
"ITow  for  the  grand  secret." 

"0,   Lord  God,   have   pity   on   my  soul!" 


sighed  the  beautiful  bnt  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn  as  the  executioner  with  his  sword 
severed  the  head  of  England's  anointed  queen. 
History  furnishes  no  record  of  a  more  tragic 
event,  awakening  in  the  hearts  of  all  commis- 
eration for  her  mournful  death.  All  hope 
failed.  She  could  look  for  no  mercy  from  her 
cruel  king,  and  even  in  her  last  mortal  agony 
she  cried  alone  to  the  "King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords."  After  the  fatal  blow  fell  those 
beautiful  lips  and  mournful  eyes  breathed, 
"Pity,  Lord."  Her  weeping  ladies  bowed  in 
reverence  before  that  lifeless  head.  They  had 
followed  their  beloved  mistress  to  the  scaffold, 
witnessed  her  sad  demise,  but  could  go  no 
farther.  Alone  she  must  cross  the  dark  river. 
No  king  or  courtly  train  to  fol!ow  the  herald's 
notes  as  she  glides  down  the  troubled  stream. 
But  Katherine  of  Arragon  had  crossed  before, 
and  the  bridge  remained  for  aye. 

"  All  my  possessions  for  a  moment  of  time!" 
cried  a  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Boleyn  as 
her  life  fast  ebbed  away.  What  bitter,  re- 
morseful anguish  do  these  her  last  words  im- 
ply! Her  body  and  mind  a  perfect  chaos, 
reclining  upon  cushions,  refusing  all  food  and 
medicine,  she  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  reigning 
mystery.  Nursed  in  tragedy,  cradled  in  roy- 
alty, she  ascended  the  throne  at  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  eras  in  the  history  of  En- 
gland. A  zealous  Protestant,  the  Reformers 
looked  to  her  for  support.  Men  who  flourished 
during  her  reign  had  never  been  surpassed  for 
high  intellectual  powers  of  mind  and  courage. 
Amid  untold  rejoicing  she  was  crowned  queen. 
The  reeking  scaffold,  the  loathsome  dungeon, 
and  the  assassin's  knife  had  left  her  ancestor's 
name  illustrious.  Religious  fanaticism  and 
political  ambitions  had  rocked  the  throne  to 
the  center.  Swayed  by  two  powerful  factions, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  she  wielded  the 
scepter  under  no  common  crown.  The  victims 
of  St.  Bartholomew  cried  to  her  from  over  the 
water  to  avenge  them.  The  assassin's  knife 
already  was  uplifted  over  the  head  of  the  brave 
Henry  of  Navarre. 

Dauntless,  brave,  and  determined,  she  united 
the  heroic  daring  of  the  soldier  with  the  strong 
party  ambition  of  a  civilian.  Over  them  both 
she  threw  a  mantle  of  female  conceit  and  van- 
ity which  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  egotis- 
tical queens  since  Cleopatra's  time.  Seated 
upon  one  of  the  proudest  thrones  in  Europe, 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  loyal  subjects 
eager  to  do  her  behest,  with  every  luxury  and 
elegance  the  heart  of  woman  could  crave;  ships 
floating  the  seas  from  clime  to  clime,  bearing 
spices,  with  perfume,  jewels,  and  laces  to  deck 
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and  adorn  her  vain  person— ought  she  not  to 
have  been  happy?  Upon  her  domains  the  sun 
never  set,  and  yet  the  beautiful  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  languished  long  years  in  the  tower  of 
Lockleven,  and  was  released  but  to  share  the 
fate  of  her  own  unfortunate  mother.  This  act 
alone  leaves  a  cloud  upon  her  memory  that 
her  most  learned  biographers  can  not  dispel. 

How  fearfully  she  abused  that  sweet  symbol 
of  her  name — "God's  truth/'  or  the  truth  of 
God!  As  she  felt  the  awful  and  sublime  pres- 
ence of  death,  before  whose  power  even  she 
must  bow,  her  past  life  arose  in  quick  and 
vivid  colors  before  her.  A  long  life  had  been 
spent  for  gratified  vanity,  but  now  the  evening 
bad  come — the  dark  night  of  eternity  was  at 
band.  She  must  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking,  where  pomp,  power,  and 
earthly  glory  fade  in  the  mysteries  of  the  dim 
and  shadowy  lake.  She  might  well  exclaim, 
"All  ray  possessions  for  a  moment  of  time!" 

"  It  is  well,  I  must  sleep  now,"  and  Washing- 
ton, the  warrior,  statesman,  and  patriot,  closed 
his  eyes  in  death.  How  peaceful  and  beautiful 
the  thought  of  a  well-spent  life  and  a  calm  and 
holy  rest!  Pain,  care,  sorrow,  and  disappoint- 
ments are  no  more,  but  a  hushed,  unbroken 
■lumber  till  the  resurrection  morn. 

When  the  weary  body  seeks  the  couch  we 
feel  we  shall  rise  refreshed.  0,  but  this  sleep 
of  the  grave,  how  different!  We  awake  to 
solve  the  great  and  mighty  mystery  of  which 
the  old  Greek  philosophers  with  all  their 
knowledge  knew  as  little  as  the  sleeping  infant 
of  to-day.  No  matin-bells  as  they  ring  their 
glad  anthems  on  the  clear,  still  air,  or  chant 
their  vesper  chimes,  can  arouse  the  hero  from 
his  dreamless  sleep,  "nor  the  rhythmic  pulsation 
of  jubilant  youth"  can  awaken  him  to  life's 
pleasure  more.  "  It  is  well !"  How  holy  the 
expression!  A  quiet  satisfaction  beams  in  his 
calm,  clear  eye  and  lights  up  his  pale,  passion- 
less face  as  he  feels  he  has  finished  his  course, 
has  "  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith." 
The  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  thrown 
open  at  his  approach,  and  the  awaiting  angels 
shout  the  glad  welcome.  A  crown  everlasting 
awaits  thee,  thou  immortal  Washington! 

"Josephine,"  breathed  Napoleon  when,  away 
on  his  rock-bound  fortress,  the  grim  monster, 
Death,  scaled  the  rough  battlements,  passed 
the  stern  soldiers  who  guarded  their  prisoner 
with  glittering  swords  and  bristling  bayonets. 
Before  his  power  the  British  lion  must  cower 
in  the  dust.  Although  there  seemed  but  one 
spot  capable  of  holding  this  one  little  man,  and 
that  the  stormy  rock  of  8t.  Helena,  thousands 
of  miles  from  any  coast,  whence  the  burning 


sun  of  the  tropics  poured  its  fervent  heat, 
Death  forced  the  passage  and  secured  the  vast 
and  mighty  pride  of  the  nation,  whose  every 
pulse  quivered  and  throbbed  with  pain  and 
woe  for  this  prisoned  monarch.  But  where 
wandered  that  mighty  mind  now?  Was  it  at 
Austerlitz,  Marengo,  or  Arcoli?  amid  the  frozen 
snow  of  Russia  or  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt 
amid  pyramids?  or  while  measuring  swords 
with  the  Ajab  prince?  Did  the  fatal  Waterloo, 
with  its  Marshals,  Ney  and  Cambronne,  recall 
his  troubled  soul?  The  army,  the  army;  but 
after  all  Josephine,  the  beautiful  embodiment 
of  woman,  the  Empress  Queen  of  the  French, 
"the  star  of  his  destiny,"  which  shone  with 
such  undimmed  luster  through  the  many  years 
of  his  prosperity. 

When  the  Corsican  soldier  donned  the  eagle 
of  France,  victory  crowned  his  brow,  but  when 
the  royal  Austrian  crossed  his  vision  from  that 
hour  his  star  faded  in  the  zenith  to  rise  in 
triumph  no  more.  "St.  Helena  was  written 
for  him."  There  lingered  the  spirit  of  this 
beautiful  being,  who  had  been  his  good  angel, 
his  faithful  guiding  star  that  had  illuminated 
the  European  heavens  with  a  brilliancy  of 
power  and  glory  that  had  never  been  equaled 
since  the  Reformation.  How  came  she  there 
at  the  bed  of  the  dying  warrior  and  emperor? 
The  tenderest,  the  truest,  and  most  exemplary 
of  wives  and  queens,  her  presence  shed  a  halo 
of  light  wherever  she  moved,  and  her  woman's 
love  had  guided  this  mighty  soul  through  all 
his  triumphal  marches  with  a  devotion  without 
precedent.  Before  his  conquering  footsteps 
thrones,  empires,  and  kingdoms  tumbled  and 
fell.  Did  her  angel  spirit  descend  to  breathe  a 
prayer  of  forgiveness  for  her  cruel  wrongs  and 
offer  a  benediction  to  his  troubled  soul?  "  Jo- 
sephine," was  the  last  echo  of  this  mighty 
soul — an  answer  to  her  call  of  Napoleon. 

As  the  film  of  death  settled  upon  her  tender, 
loving  eyes,  her  beautiful  lips  moved  in  an 
audible  whisper,  "Napoleon,"  and  then  closed 
forever.  The  remembrance  of  his  once  pure 
and  holy  love  calmed  her  last  hour.  The  lin- 
gering name  still  vibrates  on  that  poor  soul  in 
her  abandoned  and  cruel  bereavement.  It  was 
for  him  she  still  prayed.  And  in  his  lone  and 
barren  cell,  barred  from  all  that  life  holds  dear, 
forsaken  by  her  who  should  never  forsake,  had 
poor  Josephine  been  forgotten?  Ah,  no;  his 
dying  words  proclaim  to  all  the  world  she  still 
reigned  in  his  heart. 

"  Thou  spirit  immortal,  the  tomb  can  not  bind  thee, 
For,  like  thine  own  eagle  that  soared  to  the  ran, 

Thou  springest  from  bondage,  and  learest  behind  thee 
A  name  which  before  thee  no  mortal  had  won." 
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"POOR  Nellie  Dougherty!" 

-JL  A  little  fluttering  sigh  accompanied  the 
words,  and  the  fair  Annie  Benton  leaned  over 
her  sewing  to  hide  a  tear,  which,  despite  her 
effort  at  concealment,  fell  on  the  little  dimpled 
hand,  telling  its  own  tale.  Mollie  Loftin  looked 
up  anxiously,  and  then  the  impulsive  nature 
of  the  girl  gleamed  out.  She  rushed  to  Annie's 
side,  kissed  the  tearful  eyes,  her  own  filling  all 
the  while,  and  in  a  moment  after  broke  into  a 
light  laugh.  Annie's  look  of  surprise  only 
seemed  to  increase  her  merriment;  but  after  a 
struggle  she  sobered  down  enough  to  explain 
her  meaning. 

"  0,  it 's  so  funny  you  should  pity  our  pretty 
Nell  when  she  has  such  a  love  of  a  husband! 
Now,  if  you  were  to  expend  your  pity  on  me 
it  would  be  worth  while.  Here  I  am  with  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  suitors,  so  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  my  being  married.  I  shall 
have  to  live  and  die  an  old  maid,  dear  me!" 
and  the  young  fairy  tucked  herself  up  on  the 
ottoman  at  Annie's  feet  with  a  most  demure 
expression  on  her  bright  face.  A  faint  smile 
came  to  Annie's  lips,  but  it  went  again  as  she 
ran  her  Angers  through  the  shining  hair  and 
held  it  back  that  she  might  trace  the  veins  in 
the  white  forehead,  moving  her  long  taper 
fingers  back  and  forth  with  a  nervous  motion. 
Mollie  drew  suddenly  back. 

"  See  here,  you  are  reading  my  destiny,  which 
I  can  not  allow  at  all,  for  I  am  sure  you  wjll 
appoint  me  to  a  widower  with  six  children, 
and  I  do  n't  want  him  nor  his  numerous  re- 
sponsibilities. Give  me  instead  a  husband  such 
as  Nellie  Lemon  won  when  she  drew  Frank 
Dougherty  to  her  side." 

"Heaven  forbid  it,  Mollie,  dear!" 

Annie  Benton's  face  grew  white,  and  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  as  though  it  ached.  The 
little  fairy  was  thoroughly  frightened  now. 
She  sprang  up. 

"See  here,  Annie,  you  have  one  of  those 
terrible  headaches  again.  I  '11  get  you  the 
cologne,"  and  she  flew  for  the  bottle  and  almost 
emptied  its  contents  in  her  impetuosity  over 
Annie's  face. 

"There,  you  feel  better,  I  know  you  do." 

Annie's  only  reply  was,  "Cure  this,"  as  she 
took  Mollie's  soft  hand  and  placed  it  on  her 
heart.  Instantly  an  arm  stole  round  her  waist, 
and  the  shining  curls  fell  over  her  shoulder. 

"Surely,  Annie,  you  are  happy  in  your 
married  life!" 


"O,  yes,  so  happy.  Ambrose  is  a  man 
among  a  thousand;  but  poor  Nellie's  fate 
makes  me  so  sad." 

"Why,  is  n't  Frank  kind  to  her?" 

"0,  yes,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word.  He  does  some  of  her  errands,  brings  up 
the  coal,  and  attends  to  the  fires  when  he  feels 
like  it.  Perhaps  some  women  might  be  con- 
tent with  that;  but  Nellie  is  sacrificed.  I  feel 
it  too  truly.  Mollie,  would  you  believe  it? 
I  have  been  in  their  house  for  weeks,  and  have 
never  seen  one  earnest  kiss  placed  on  her  brow 
or  heard  one  loving  expression  drop  from  his 
lips." 

"  But  Frank  is  peculiar  in  that  respect.  He 
never  can  bear  to  show  to  the  world  how 
much  he  loves  those  dearest  to  him." 

"/was  not  the  world,  Mollie.  Before  their 
marriage  he  did  not  hesitate  to  kiss  her  in  my 
presence,  to  draw  her  to  his  knee  and  press 
her  to  his  heart;  much  less  should  he  now. 
Her  heart  is  dying  within  her  for  want  of 
affection.  I  see  it,  but  am  powerless  to  help. 
0,  if  husbands  only  knew  how  the  hearts  of 
their  poor  wives  were  aching  for  one  fond  word 
surely  they  could  not,  if  they  have  any  love  for 
them,  withhold  it!  I  know  it  is  not  the  dispo- 
sition of  all  to  be  demonstrative,  but  all  could 
conquer  their  dispositions  enough  to  drop  one 
sweet  word  occasionally,  which  would  take  all 
the  bitterness  away  from  the  cup  their  wives 
are  trying  to  drink  for  their  sakes  without 
murmuring.  I  have  seen  Nellie  work  from 
morning  till  night  without  one  word  of  encour- 
agement. Frank  would  pass  in  and  out  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable  unless  spoken  to.  They 
would  sit  down  to  the  table  laden  with  viands 
she  had  toiled  so  hard  to  prepare  to  suit  his 
appetite,  and  he  would  swallow  them  as  in- 
differently as  though  her  life  was  not  being 
frittered  away  in  them.  I  thought  if  he  had 
only  said,  'How  nice  this  is,'  or,  'Nellie,  what 
a  dear  little  cook  you  are!'  how  it  would  have 
rested  her,  and  how  she  would  have  felt  that 
toil  was  sweet  for  him;  but  could  she  feel  so 
when  on  asking  him  if  they  suited  him  he 
gave  her  some  such  answer  as,  '0,  they  '11 
pass?'  He  might  regard  it  as  jocose,  but  such 
joking  is  crushing  out  the  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  by  no  means  equally  silent  if  a 
dish  is  at  fault.  He  will  descant  to  his  poor, 
tired  wife  upon  its  failings  till  he  draws  the 
tears  to  her  eyes,  and  then  he  will  tease  her 
for  crying." 

"He  is  a  cruel,  cruel  man,  and  not  fit  to 
have  a  wife." 

Mollie*  started  up  defiantly.  It  was  well  for 
Frank  that  distance  was  between  them,  or  ho 
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would   have  been  in  danger  of  being  utterly 
demolished. 

"  Ye*,  he  is  fit  to  have  some  kind  of  wives," 
replied  Annie  quietly;  "and  0,  I  so  often  wish 
our  sweet  Nellie  was  in  her  old  home  again, 
and  he  married  to  one  who  in  turn  would  make 
Aim  feel!" 

"One  with  red  hair,  sharp  nose,  green  eyes, 
and  thin  lips;  would  n't  it  be  grand?" 

Mollie  clapped  her  hands  in  her  childish  way 
and  waltzed  around  the  room  as  gleefully  as 
though  she  really  saw  Frank  unite  his  destiny 
with  such  a  one;  and  then  as  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her  that  it  was  only  imagination  after  all, 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  ottoman,  buried 
her  head  in  Annie's  lap  and  sobbed,  "Poor 
Nellie!"  Then  she  gave  her  curls  an  angry 
toss,  and  sitting  erect  broke  out,  "How  mean 
Frank  must  be  to  take  our  Nellie  away  from 
such  a  dear  home,  where  she  was  so  much 
loved  and  had  every  wish  gratified,  and  settle 
her  down  in  a  place  without  society,  and  then, 
as  if  in  such  a  place  the  separation  from  friends 
is  not  enough,  he  must  add  the  greater  burden 
of  his  own  indifference.  I  suppose  she  spends 
most  of  the  time  alone?'* 

"  Yes,  alone  with  her  children.  Frank  is  out 
a  great  deal,  unless  he  has  company,  and  then 
he  generally  takes  them  to  some  part  of  the 
house  where  they  can  be  secluded,  never  seeing 
Nellie  except  when  they  come  down  to  get  their 
meals;  so  that  Nellie  has  no  enjoyment  of  the 
company  except  to  work  for  them  till  nature  is 
exhausted,  and  then  no  word  of  kindly  sympa- 
thy greets  her.  And  just  as  likely  as  not, 
when  thus  worn  out,  and  a  sick  or  fretful  babe 
claiming  her  attention,  he  will  take  a  notion  to 
have  some  invited  company,  and  will  tell  her 
as  he  leaves  the  house  with  an  indifferent  air 
to  '  fry  some  chickens  and  make  some  biscuit.' 
Would  you  wonder  if,  ere  his  footsteps  died 
away,  his  young  wife  would  burst  into  tears, 
and  could  you  blame  her  if  uppermost  would 
come  the  bitter  thought,  '  He  only  married  me 
to  get  a  housekeeper?'  But  even  after  all  this, 
if  he  would  come  to  her  sometimes  and  just 
whisper,  'Nellie,  darling/  the  young  creature 
would  forget  it  all.  But  instead  of  this,  after 
a  toilsome  day,  and  Nellie  is  far  from  being 
strong,  and  has  never  been  accustomed  to  labor, 
when  her  nerves  are  all  aquiver  from  want  of 
rest,  and  his  seeming  indifference  to  her  presses 
heavily  upon  her  because  she  is  tired  and 
weak,  then,  when  words  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness are  so  much  needed,  she  meets  a  teasing 
manner  and  jesting  words,  which  he  can  not 
see  are  ill-timed.  Perhaps  he  does  not  think 
this    unkindness;    truly    he    must    be    thrice 


blinded.  I  can  ft  help  questioning  if  he  loves 
Nellie,  for  if  he  truly  loved  her  could  he  bear 
to  pain  her?  And  this  he  does  do  daily,  and 
then  laughs  at  the  tears  she  is  fast  learning  to 
conceal.  Yes,  she  conceals  them  from  him, 
but  her  happiness  is  oozing  away,  and  Frank 
Dougherty  had  better  have  a  care  that  her  life 
go  not  with  it,  and  he  waken  to  her  virtues 
when  it  is  too  late.  And  yet  when  I  think  of 
her  future  I  almost  wish  she  were  sleeping 
where  the  willow  would  wave  and  the  birds 
sing  above  her,  for  I  see  little  before  her  but 
toil  unending,  and  no  romance  thrown  into  her 
life.  Poor  Nellie!  Don't  you  remember,  Mol- 
lie, how  she  used  to  paint  pictures  of  their  life 
when  she  and  Frank  should  be  united?  how 
she,  seated  by  his  side,  would  sew  while  he 
read  aloud,  each  looking  up  at  times  to  cast 
sweet  glances  of  love?  Alas,  poor  child!  it 
was  not  to  be  realized.  Frank  never  reads 
aloud.  He  will  take  a  book  or  a  paper  and  sit 
the  whole  evening,  if  he  chances  to  be  in  that 
long,  reading  to  himself  and  leaving  her  to 
entertain  herself  as  best  she  can." 

"  I  did  n't  think  Frank  could  be  so  utterly 
selfish." 

"Nor  I.  He  gives  as  an  excuse,  when  he 
thinks  worth  while  to  offer  any  at  all,  that  he 
never  could  bear  to  read  aloud.  But  he  should 
conquer  that  aversion;  it  is  a  cruel  neglect. 
She  has  conquered  many  of  her  prejudices  and 
given  up  many  preferences  for  his  sake;  if  he 
had  any  manliness  he  would  not  let  her  have 
all  the  sacrifices  to  make." 

"0,  Annie,  this  makes  me  shudder.  When 
Frank  was  courting  Nellie  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  treat  her  so;  if  he  had  he  never  could 
have  won  her.  Does  he  not  think  a  love  that 
is  worth  winning  worth  retaining?" 

"His  actions  do  not  indicate  it  if  he  does, 
as  he  gives  her  none  of  his  confidence.  No 
matter  what  may  occur  he  do  n't  seem  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  tell  her.  She  feels  this  so 
keenly,  for  it  looks  as  though  he  thought  her 
unworthy  of  his  confidence.  He  rarely  tells 
her  where  he  is  going  when  he  starts  out,  even 
if  she  asks  him,  but  will  indicate  as  much  as 
that  it  does  not  concern  her  to  know.  He 
never  seems  to  think  that  these  leisure  hours 
belong  to  her,  and  she  has  a  right  to  know 
how  they  are  bestowed.  She  scarcely  ever 
asks  him  now,  but  takes  the  derangement  of 
her  affairs  quietly  when  he  comes  into  dinner 
after  she  has  ceased  looking  for  him  and  has 
dined  alone.  I  have  seen  her  moving  about 
her  work  when  her  eyes,  that  were  meant  to 
be  the  light  of  his  home,  were  filling  with  tears, 
which  she  was  constantly  struggling  to  sup- 
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press,  and  then  if,  after  any  act  which  seemed 
more  than  usually  unkind,  her  agony  found 
vent  in  words,  she  got  no  consolation  from  him, 
except  that  it  was  all  her  own  fault;  and  so 
he  would  sink  to  sleep  in  his  chair  while  she 
would  weep  and  work,  carrying  about  a  heart 
of  leaden  weight." 

"And  that  is  conjugal  love,  is  it,  Annie? 
May  my  stars  deliver  me  from  it  and  lead  me 
in  a  greener  path  I" 

"You  must  not  think,  my  pet  Mollie,  that 
all  marriages  are  like  Nellie's.  There  are  men 
who  love  their  wives  as  their  own  souls,  and 
do  not  think  it  unmanly  to  tell  them  so  and 
to  show  it." 

"  Annie,  I  have  often  wondered  why  married 
couples  do  not  show  more  affection  for  each 
other." 

"They  are  afraid  of  appearing  silly,  I  sup- 
pose; but  there  is  a  happy  medium.  They 
need  not  be  fawning  or  foolish  and  yet  not  act 
as  though  they  had  no  interest  in  one  another, 
and  thought  the  greater  their  indifference  the 
greater  virtue  it  would  be.  To  treat  each 
other  with  deference  and  consideration  shows 
true  nobility  of  soul;  neither  can  be  happy 
where  these  are  not  evinced.  Then,  too,  if 
there  is  true  love  between  a  married  pair  each 
will  consult  the  taste  of  the  other  and  esteem 
it  more  highly  than  his  own." 

"Annie,  I  have  thought  sometimes  Nellie 
consulted  Frank's  taste  too  much." 

"Not  too  much,  Mollie;  she  is  right  in 
deferring  to  Frank,  but  he  should  do  the  same. 
I  felt  so  sorry  for  her  one  evening.  We  had 
gone  out  to  get  a  new  coat  which  she  was 
having  made.  As  we  came  home  the  burden 
of  her  talk  was,  '  I  do  hope  Frank  will  like  it. 
I  shall  not  care  for  it  if  he  does  not  like  it/ 
When  he  came  in  she  hastened  to  try  it  on, 
but  in  reply  to  her  inquiries  she  only  elicited, 
'Women  are  never  so  happy  as  when  trying 
on  finery.'  I  saw  the  disappointment  that 
passed  over  the  girlish  face  as  she  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  away,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  Cruel.' 
It  would  have  been  such  a  trifle  for  him  to 
have  said,  'It  is  very  pretty,'  or  ' very  becom- 
ing,' or  simply,  '  I  like  it;'  a  trifle  to  him,  but 
it  would  have  made  her  heart  bound  with 
gladness.  Still  this  is  not  all  Nellie  has  to 
bear;  she  is  made  to  have  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence which  too  many  husbands  force  upon 
their  wives.  Frank  never  gives  her  a  cent  of 
money  she  can  call  her  own,  and  yet  she  earns 
it  as  justly  as  he.  Every  cent  she  desires  she 
must  ask  him  for.  It  is  true,  he  never  refuses 
her,  but  it  makes  her  feel  like  a  menial;  it 
places  her  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  she 


with  her  keen  sensibilities  deeply  feels  the 
humiliation.  Before  she  was  married  she  had 
money  at  her  own  command;  now,  when  her 
time  is  so  taken  up  with  him  and  their  chil- 
dren as  to  prevent  her  engaging  in  any  thing 
to  make  her  own  spending  money,  she  is 
obliged  to  go  to  him  like  a  beggar  and  to  give 
an  account  of  every  thing  she  has  purchased. 
There  are  many  little  things  a  woman  abso- 
lutely needs  that  a  wife's  delicacy  makes  her 
dislike  to  mention;  but  Nellie  must  either 
do  this  or  else  do  without  them.  Even  if  their 
income  is  small,  she  has  as  much  judgment 
as  he,  and  is  as  desirous  to  economize,  and 
deserves  to  be  trusted.  A  mere  housekeeper 
would  be  paid  her  wages,  but  Nellie  gets  not 
even  that,  but  has  the  money  doled  out  to  her 
only  upon  naming  each  individual  article  she 
wishes  to  get." 

"  Annie,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  '11  never 
be  married." 

"  Do  n't  draw  hasty  conclusions,  Mollie;  you 
might  have  to  repent  them  to  your  dying  day, 
and  your  six  lovers  become  disconsolate  old 
bachelors." 

"I  shall  send  them  to  you  for  consolation, 
as  you  alone  will  be  to,  blame.  One  by  one 
my  idols  have  been  swept  away,  and  I  clung 
to  Frank,  who  would  surely  be,  I  thought,  a 
model  husband,  and  you  have  demolished  him. 
Ambrose  is  left  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  to  have 
you  lift  the  curtain  lest  I  find  him  also  dis- 
solved in  air." 

Annie  laughed.  "I  am  willing  to  raise  it; 
he  will  stand  your  closest  scrutiny." 

"I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  you 
have  always  preserved  the  freshness  of  your 
early  love.  I  have  often  noticed  you  in  com- 
pany. There  was  no  excessive  display  of  fond- 
ness to  disgust  a  carping  crowd,  bnt  there  was 
such  a  deference  to  each  other,  and  little  polite- 
nesses were  given  and  returned,  which,  though 
unnoticed  by  many,  must  have  made  your  own 
hearts  happy.  You  are  lovers  still.  Tell  me 
the  grand  secret,  that  if  I  should  accept  the 
sixth  love  may  not  be  knelled  out  with  the 
marriage  bells." 

"The  only  secret,  my  petite  friend,  lies  in 
this:  I  love  Ambrose  better  than  all  the  world, 
and  Ambrose  loves  me  just  as  much.  The 
highest  aim  of  each  is  to  make  the  other  happy, 
and  so  we  are.  I  consult  his  tastes,  he  consults 
mine;  he  yields  his  preferences  to  me,  I  yield 
mine  to  him.  If  either  has  dropped  a  word, 
thoughtlessly  done  an  act  which  seems  to 
wound  we  hasten  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  each 
is  more  anxious  to  take  the  blame  than  to 
place  it  on  the  other. 
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"  But  is  n't  money  a  terrible  trouble?  What 
do  yon  do  about  that?" 

"Ambrose  is  as  considerate  in  that  as  in 
every  thing.  He  divides  it  equally  with  me. 
We  make  an  estimate  of  how  much,  if  any, 
we  can  save  from  the  income  of  the  week  or 
month;  that  is  laid  aside  as  a  separate  fund, 
the  rest  is  divided  for  our  mutual  expenses. 
If  I  want  more  I  borrow,  not  beg,  of  him;  if 
he  needs  more  he  borrows  of  me.  By  this 
means  I  have  a  feeling  of  independence.  Still 
I  never  think  of  making  an  extensive  purchase 
without  consulting  Ambrose,  and  be  unfolds  all 
his  plans  to  me  as  if  I  were  his  own  heart. 
He  aays  'a  husband  and  wife  should  be  a  com- 
plete unit,  and  this  can  not  be  without  a 
mutual  confidence  in  small  as  well  as  in  larger 
matters/  That  is  the  way  we  manage,  Mollie; 
and  not  from  any  previous  arrangement,  but 
from  the  promptings  of  love.  Deep,  earnest 
love  has  a  wonderful  faculty  for  making  the 
rough  places  smooth,  my  pet.  Love  is  con- 
siderate of  little  griefs  and  little  joys.  Why, 
Mollie,  it  might  seem  foolish  to  some,  but  I 
never  enjoy  an  apple  or  a  peach  unless  be 
pares  it  for  me.  We  imagine  any  little  deli- 
cacy seems  so  much  sweeter  when  the  one  has 
prepared  it  for  the  other.  Thus  we  share  our 
simplest  pleasures.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
Mollie,  why  the  bird  of  love  is  with  us  still, 
and  the  charming  warbler  trills  a  sweeter  song 
now  than  when  we  kneeled  at  the  marriage 
altar." 

"Truly  that  is  a  beautiful  castle  you  have 
been  building  me.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  all 
a  sentimental  erection?'1 

"  No,  Mollie,  the  building  is  sure." 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  so,  yet,  lest  my  heart 
be  endangered  by  its  enchantment  I  will  hasten 
away." 

"O,  yes,  I  see  the  attraction  crossing  the 
lawn;  more  fear  for  your  heart  there,  Mollie. 
Is  that  'the  sixth?"' 

But  Mollie  was  gone,  and  Annie  saw  her 
promenading  with  her  little  hand  laid  suspi- 
ciously on  broadcloth.  A  year  afterward  Annie 
twined  orange  blossoms  in  the  shining  curls, 
and  Mollie  whispered  as  she  bent  her  head  to 
hide  the  blushes,  "  Edward  has  heard  of  our  talk 
about  husbands,  and  promises  to  be  a  second 
Ambrose." 
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The  concupiscences  of  man  are  naturally 
dry  powder,  easily  apt  to  take  fire;  but  tears 
damp  them  and  give  them  a  little  more  leis- 
ure and  us  intermission  and  consideration. — 
Donne. 


NUMBKB  I. 

CONCERNING  EG0I8M. 

A  RARE  family  were  the  Morlands.  Not 
money-getters:  they  knew  a  better  use  for 
the  handbreadth  of  time  allowed  them  on  this 
little  planet.  Not  scramblers  after  position, 
straining  nerve  and  brain  to  make  the  puny 
pigmies  about  them  stare  and  wonder.  They 
had  sure  hope  of  being  one  day  crowned  and 
consecrated  "kings  and  priests  unto  God/'  so 
they  could  afford  to  work  their  little  waiting- 
while,  in  the  place  where  the  good  God  put 
them.  Albeit,  a  right  happy  family  were  the 
Morlands.  Theirs  was  a  Christian  home.  Not 
a  place  where  a  set  of  people  are  held  together 
by  convenience  or  necessity,  but  a  living,  lov- 
ing, growing  place. 

A  domestic  canon  of  immemorial  date  gave 
the  evening  time  to  family  sociality. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  now,  mother?" 
asked  Fannie,  as  they  shoved  back  from  the 
tea-table  one  bright  June  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Morland  turned  toward  Harry,  the 
merry  college  boy,  home  for  his  Summer  rest. 
An  interrogation  point  upon  her  kindly  face 
glanced  the  question  in  his  direction. 

"Why,  mother,  do  n't  you  know  we  want 
you  all  to  go  down  to  the  lake  to  try  our  new 
reading-room?  Good  as  new  again,  is  n't  it, 
Jemr 

"  Unquestionably,"  responded  the  quiet,  young 
captain. 

"We  have  n't  had  a  reading  since  the  boys 
came  home,"  said  Mary,  the  elder  sister — "  the 
boys  have  had  so  much  to  talk  about." 

Mrs.  Morland  smiled  toward  her  two  sons,  as 
one  may  who  has  invested  years  of  work  and 
prayer,  and  sees  so  fair  a  prospect  of  good  re- 
turns. "Exciting  topics— college  and  army 
news." 

"What  is  before  the  house?"  asked  Mr.  Mor- 
land, with  his  pleasant,  old-time  dignity. 

"Why,  sir,  James  and  Harry  have  been  re- 
pairing the  old  arbor  down  by  the  lake,  and 
want  us  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  there." 

"Listening  to  Enoch  Arden,"  threw  in  Fan- 
nie. "  It 's  been  waiting  for  two  or  three  weeks 
for  a  chance  to  be  heard." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  all  en  route 
for  the  arbor.  A  charming  nook  it  was,  among 
the  great  old  trees,  looking  out  upon  the  wide, 
restless  waters.  It  had  been  a  family  reading- 
place  ever  since  the  children  were  "toddlin'  wee 
things." 
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So  familiar  was  each  wave-glance  and  leaf- 
whisper,  insect-chirp  and  bird-note,  they  seemed 
all  woven  through  the  happy  lives  that  had 
here  grown  rich  and  strong.  Mr.  Morland  was 
a  working-man — the  care  of  a  large  farm  upon 
his  hands.  James  and  Harry  had  had  a  busy 
day  of  it,  so  they  could  well  enjoy  the  soft  turf 
and  rustic  lounges.  Mary  read  aloud.  Mrs. 
Morland  and  Fannie  plied  busy  fingers  while 
they  listened.  At  the  close  of  the  pretty  poem 
the  conversation  rippled  off  easily  upon  books 
and  authors,  soul  and  mind  growth.  At  length 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  bit  of  controversy  by 
way  of  eniivenment.  Harry's  sophomorical 
love  of  argument  gave  him  a  keen  eye  for  a 
logical  slip  and  a  rare  relish  for  the  negative. 

"A  splendid  theory.  Miss  Imaginative/'  reach- 
ing up  to  tweak  Mary's  crochet  cord,  "though 
it  'b  quite  like  that  pretty  thing  Gail  Hamilton 
says  about  the  furies  hanging  out  their  wash- 
ing and  forgetting  to  take  the  jewels  out.  That 
was  Gail,  was  n't  it?  Pretty,  any  way,  only 
it's  nothing  but  cobwebs  and  dew  after  all. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  father?" 

"I  don't  know,  Harry,  as  I  understand 
Mary's  position.  You  young  folks  make  such 
crooked  work  chopping  logic,  it 's  hard  to  keep 
track  of  you." 

"  Why,  sir,  she  will  have  it  that  the  acme  of 
human  culture  consists  in  merging  self  in  a 
right  cause.  Now,  sir,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
rising  and  squaring  himself  for  a  harangue,  in 
which  "individuality,"  "incompatibility,"  and 
kindred  resonant  polysyllables  should  figure 
grandly. 

James  broke  in  upon  him  with,  "A  truce  to 
this  confabulation."  Harry  was  determined  to 
go  on  with  his  speech.  "The  Water- Witch," 
persisted  James,  "I  must  call  attention  to  the 
Water-Witch,"  and  giving  Harry  a  sudden  jerk 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  dextrous  trip  of  the 
feet,  he  sent  him  backward  full  length  upon  the 
grass.  Mother  and  sisters  joined  the  laugh  at 
Harry's  expense.  "Since  I  have  floored  my 
opponent,"  James  began  again  with  a  grand 
flourish,  "I  beg  leave  to  state,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Water-Witch  is  just  re-launched, 
and  you  are  all  invited  to  an  evening  sail.  By 
way  of  pacifying  these  young  people  for  putting 
so  abrupt  a  period  to  their  discussions" — 

"A  dash,  I  should  call  it,"  laughed  Harry, 
shaking  his  coat. 

"I  move  that  they  be  invited,"  James  went 
on,  "to  give  us  their  thoughts  on  the  ego- 
Harry  in  an  anticipatory  college  piece,  and 
Mary  in  an  essay." 

'•'The  essay  to  come  first,"  cried  Harry, 
springing  down  the  bank  toward  the  boat. 


"A  good  theme  for  you,  daughter,"  smiled 
Mrs.  Morland,  as  she  adjusted  a  light  shawl 
about  her  shoulders.  "You  know  you  asked 
me  for  one  this  morning." 

An  explanatory  note  here.  It  was  an  article 
of  the  family  credo  that  girls,  as  well  as  boys, 
should  have  a  trade  or  profession  as  a  means 
of  independent  support.  Mary  graduated  in 
the  same  college  class  with  James.  Having 
shown  a  decided  predilection  for  authorship, 
she  was  placed  under  drill  for  usefulness  in  that 
direction.     Hence  these  home  essays. 

One  chill,  rainy  evening,  while  the  family 
were  sitting  before  a  light,  cheery  fire,  the 
promised  production  was  forthcoming,  and  here 
you  have  it. 

EGOISM. 

I  suppose  I  may  as  well  begin  by  defining 
my  theme.  Looking  for  its  etymon  takes  us 
back  to  the  wise,  motherly  old  Latin.  The  little 
word  ego — shorter  but  no  less  significant  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pronoun  2— so  erect  and  conse- 
quential. Webster  defines  egoism  "a  passion- 
ate love  of  self,  leading  a  man  to  consider  every 
thing  as  connected  with  his  own  person,  and  to 
prefer  himself  to  every  thing  in  the  world." 

Man  has  been  sagely  called  a  microcosm — a 
little  world.  This  ridiculous  passion  makes 
every  "little  world"  the  center  of  the  universe; 
as  if  each  planet,  and  satellite,  and  speck  of 
star  dust  should  glance  grandly  around  through 
the  infinite  spaces,  and  stretch  its  tiny  rays  to 
enlighten  all,  feeling  its  wonderful  self  the  cen- 
tral point,  the  main-spring,  the  moving  power 
of  the  whole. 

Naturally,  and  of  necessity,  each  man  is 
more  important  to  himself  than  any  other  can 
be.  Each  feels  keenly  the  hunger  that  gnaws 
his  life — faintly,  if  at  all,  that  that  saps  the 
strength  of  another.  His  joys  and  agonies  are 
to  him  tangible  and  acute,  another  man's  only 
dully  imagined.  His  sensibilities  go  round  and 
round  till  they  wear  deep  grooves,  and  it  takes 
a  heavy  lift  of  a  power  out  of  himself  to  bring 
them  up  where  they  can  move  strongly  in  sym- 
pathy with  another's  pleasure  or  pain. 

Every  human  soul  is  a  grand  temple,  built 
by  the  holy  and  good  God  for  his  worship. 
Wonderful,  ornate,  glorious,  but  in  ruins.  Gates 
broken,  avenues  hedged  in,  choked  up,  walls 
prostrate,  arches  fallen.  When  the  cultured 
man  walks  over  this  rubbish  of  wrecked  pow- 
ers, stumbling  upon  fragments  of  rarest  archi- 
tecture, bits  of  richest  carving  and  gilding,  and 
jewels  that  might  blaze  in  a  seraph's  crown,  be 
can  but  feel  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  prob- 
able past,  the  possible  to  come.    Crippled,  help- 
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-language  a  rough  causeway,  fit  only  for 
trains,  laden  with  animal  needs,  he 
can  bring  no  one  into  this  shattered  splendor. 
He  can  carry  few  specimens  out.  He  can  not 
go  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  any  other  life. 
So  he  comes  to  think,  ruined  as  it  is,  his  is  the 
temple,  par  excellence.  He  works  at  it  to 
clear  the  avenues,  set  up  the  arches,  polish  the 
gems,  and  as  he  grows  enthusiastic,  unless  law 
checks  his  careless  hand,  he  may  wrench  the 
guards  from  other  lives,  and  tear  them  to  pieces 
to  build  up  his  own.  Thus  did  that  prince  of 
egotists,  Napoleon  le  grand. 

Egoism  is  the  disordered,  exuberant  growth 
of  a  right  faculty.  As  if  a  tree  should  throw 
out  a  limb  near  the  ground  and  force  its  strength 
into  it,  to  the  hurtful  neglect  of  the  spindling 
shoots,  struggling  to  preserve  symmetry,  or 
reach  away  skyward.  Without  a  due  regard 
for  self-needs  the  world  would  be  a  wretched 
chaos  of  disjointed,  unkempt,  uncared-for  indi- 
vidualities. As  a  lusus  naturae  we  stumble, 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  upon  a  man  alto- 
gether deficient  in  this  faculty.  Take  him  piece 
by  piece,  he  seems  all  right.  Indeed,  he  may 
have  some  fine  traits;  but  as  a  whole  he  is  an 
unqualified  failure.  Characterless — running  at 
every  man's  beck — drudging  at  every  man's 
dirty  work. 

Egoism  is  the  diseased  action  of  a  right  prin- 
ciple. It  steals  in  so  stealthily  upon  the  young, 
unguarded  life,  we  hardly  note  its  incipiency 
till  it  has  strengthened  itself  beyond  our  skill 
to  cure.  "We  dawn  upon  ourselves  so  gradually, 
and  so  many  of  the  early  entries  are  written 
over  and  rubbed  from  the  record,  we  can  not 
decipher  the  date  of  the  birth  of  our  intellec- 
tions. Richter  is  the  only  one  I  know  who 
gives  the  when  and  where  of  his  entrance  upon 
consciousness  of  self— his  discovery  of  the  ego — 
"IcH  bin  ein  Ich." 

Want  and  wonder  are  the  first  words  written 
on  a  baby's  face.  Passion  and  pain  soon  dimly 
trace  their  autographs.  If  the  luckless  little 
one  has  to  clinch  his  fists  and  go  into  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  for  a  chance  to  be,  Egoism  will 
scrawl  scowlingly  her  hateful  characters  on  the 
poor  pinched  face  right  early.  Under  the,  hot- 
house development  process  all  the  pert  sayings 
and  pretty  doings  rehearsed  before  the  child, 
the  changes  rung  on  them,  while  the  helpless 
innocent  is  subjected  to  an  infinity  of  adulation 
and  flatteries,  it  shall  go  hard  but  you  can  see 
the  self-smirk  in  his  eye  about  as  soon  as  he 
can  go  alone. 

Some  men  call  a  field  "cleared  up"  when 
they  have  cut  the  trees  down.  Others  are  not 
satisfied  till  the  stumps  are  dug  out.    It  is  a 


rare  farmer  that  takes  away,  not  only  the  outer 
hinderances  to  culture,  but  goes  down  into  the  I 
soil  and  tears  out  the  tissue  of  roots.  Children  ! 
are  cultivated  very  much  as  farms  are.  Per- 
haps you  can  count  on  your  fingers  the  human 
culturists  you  know,  who  go  into  the  tender 
young  soil,  by  God's  help,  to  root  out  the  harm- 
ful weeds,  and  plant  good  seed  in  their  stead. 
I  think  such  will  tell  you  no  growth  gives 
them  more  trouble  than  egoism. 

According  to  the  old  Greek  proverb,  "the 
knowledge  of  ignorance  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge."  Modern  teachers  seldom  work  by 
this  rule,  however.  Look  over  a  large  school. 
Any  sophomore  can  expatiate  grandly  upon  the 
possibilities  stretching  before  each  restless,  idle- 
brained,  busy-fingered  urchin;  but  so  perverse 
is  humanity,  even  in  its  "dewy  morning-time," 
there  seems  only  one  avenue  open  to  the  place 
where  the  lazy,  lumbering,  mental  machine  is 
kept.  That  name  is  egoism.  "Emulation," 
minces  the  teacher.  "Leaving  off  head!"  shout 
the  boys.  All  the  same.  A  resonant  reverber- 
ation of  the  reiterated  "0  how  pretty!"  of  the 
nursery.  A  fixing  of  each  boy's  self  in  the 
center  of  the  universe.  A  working  up  to  the 
sage  Websterian  definition — "leading  a  man  to 
consider  all  things  as  connected  with  himself." 
Thus,  from  the  cradle  all  through  the  school 
years  and  on,  egoism  is  pampered  and  cul- 
tured. Its  fibers  become  so  inwoven  with  the 
tissue  of  being,  its  removal  is  like  cutting  a 
great  tumor  from  a  vital  organ — about  equiva- 
lent to  taking  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Not  only  is  egoism  sadly  in  the  way  of  men- 
tal culture,  it  greatly  hinders  spiritual  develop- 
ment.  Self-denial  is  one  of  Christ's  first  terms 
of  discipleship:  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple, 
let  him  deny  himself" — "renounce  self  fully," 
interprets  Clarke.  Self  sits  enthroned  an  auto- 
crat, a  deity.  Do  n't  you  believe  it?  Study 
your  own  mental  operations  one  half  day.  Are 
there  facts  relating  to  self  not  altogether  cred- 
itable, how  carefully  you  hide  them !  Are  there 
other  facts  that  reflect  honor  upon  self,  how 
ingeniously  you  parade  them!  You  meet  a 
stranger.  How  much  rather  you  would  have 
him  think  you  richer  and  more  intelligent  than 
you  really  are,  than  the  reverse!  You  do  n't 
mean  to  deceive.  0,  no.  But  the  habit  of  ex- 
alting self  is  so  strong,  you  move  in  that  di- 
rection without  a  noticeable  volition.  If  a  man 
touches  your  self,  how  you  reseut  it!  He  may 
injure  the  selves  of  ten  other  men  just  as 
deeply,  and  you  can  find  a  palliation  of  his 
offense,  but  one  blow  at  your  self  hides  a  host 
of  good  traits  and  makes  him  a  downright 
sinner. 
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Those  diseases  are  most  dreaded  that  skulk 
like  an  Indian  enemy,  or  creep  and  glide  like 
serpents  through  the  byways  leading  to  the 
life.  One  is  not  certain  of  their  presence  till 
too  late.  It  is  so  with  egoism.  Many  who  are 
most  victimized  by  it  think  themselves  safest 
from  it.  "I  know  I  'm  not  an  egotist/'  says  a 
reticent,  sharp-browed  man.  "I  seldom  speak 
of  myself,  but  the  truth  is  I  've  felt  a  hundred 
times  like  shooting  myself  because  I  'm  such  a 
dunce."  You  no  egotist  I  Why,  my  friend, 
you  have  a  determination  to  be  first  and  fore- 
most in  all  things,  as  inveterate  as  that  that 
nerved  Alexander  to  mow  down  human  oppo- 
nents as  men  cut  grain,  that  he  might  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  race.  You  have 
not  the  brain  power  to  bear  out  this  mighty 
egoism;  hence  your  falling  out  with  self.  You 
are  provoked  that  a  Newtonian  or  Napoleonic 
brain  was  not  crowded  into  your  cranium. 
Every  now  and  then  you  set  your  will  as  a 
flint  to  be  somewhat  in  the  world  yet,  and  a 
failure  leads  you  to  the  shooting  point.  Your 
egoism  is  ten  times  deeper  and  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  your  braggadocio  brother.  His 
bubbles  to  the  surface,  yours  seethes  and  burns 
like  a  pent  volcano.  All  your  reticence  and 
disparagement  of  self  are  bolts  and  bars,  that 
your  conscience  whispers  necessary  to  keep  the 
giant  down. 

"True,  true!"  sighs  a  sad-faced  Christian — 
the  minor  of  meekness  in  his  tone  covering  the 
major  of  self-assertion,  like  a  wet  cloth  on  a 
dead  man's  face — "there  is  great  danger;  but 
I  'm  thankful  I  'm  safe.  I  always  feel  to  mourn 
over  my  own  un worthiness."  And  yet  yours, 
friend,  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  cases  of 
spiritual  egoism— if  there  can  be  such  a  thing. 
Half  your  moping  over  your  narrow  useful- 
ness-^as  you  cheat  yourself  to  think  it — is  re- 
ally dissatisfaction  that  you  are  not  more 
prominent.  Ten  chances  to  one  I  shall  fail  of 
making  you  see  this.  Egoism  is  like  consump- 
tion. Usually  the  patient  clings  to  the  hope 
that  it  is  a  mistake  up  to  the  last  hour.  But 
do  you  go  to  the  good  Physician,  and  listen 
intently  for  the  whispers  of  his  Spirit:  look,  as 
for  life,  into  his  Book,  and  see  if  these  things 
are  not  so.  Then,  while  you  trust  him  for  a 
cure,  let  me  advise  you  to  do,  to  the  top  of 
your  ability,  the  thing— be  it  ever  so  humble- 
that  lies  nearest  your  hand,  leaving  the  results 
to  your  Master. 

Would  I  put  down  all  laudable  ambitions? 
By  no  means.  Boot-black  or  president,  be  the 
best  you  can,  and  do  n't  hang  back  foolishly 
when  circumstances  would  bear  you  to  a  higher 
place.    Just  here  comes  in  one  of  Christ's  par- 


adoxes, "Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it."  The  men  whom  God  trusts  with  suc- 
cess are  those  who  forget  self.  Alexander, 
CsB&ar,  Napoleon  were  men  of  measureless  mind, 
masters  of  all  forces  that  might  insure  success 
to  their  stupendous  plans.  But  egoism  was  the 
central  thought  of  each  scheme,  and  its  ruin. 
Their  names  were  on  all  lips,  synonyms  of 
power.  A  wave  of  their  imperial  hands  sent 
thousands  of  common  men  to  common  dust. 
But  no  grand  thought  of  God  vitalized  their 
projects.  Only  self—  hence  the  failure.  The 
men  are  many  who  have  gained  all  by  giving 
all.  Such  were  Moses,  Elijah,  Paul,  Luther, 
Columbus,  Newton.  Rich  through  self-poverty, 
their  thoughts,  born  of  God  through  self-sur- 
render, have  swayed  and  will  sway  men  as  long 
as  men  are. 

The  climax  of  self-abnegation  is  reached  in 
J  esus  the  Nazarene.  A  Galilean  peasant,  he  died 
a  felon's  death.  Eighteen  long,  leveling  cen- 
turies have  passed,  and  yet  to-day  his  power  is 
felt  the  world  over — molding,  civilizing,  saving 
men. 

In  Christ,  the  conquering  Galilean,  we  find 
the  only  salvation  from  egoism.  Men  can  not 
fortify  against  this  insidious  enemy,  self.  It 
holds  the  inner  fortress.  They  can  not  drive  it 
out.  The  very  pean  of  victory  may  herald  its 
re-enthronement.  They  can  not  starve  or 
scourge  it  out.  Papists  have  practiced  unsuc- 
cessfully upon  this  problem  for  ages.  Only  a 
Power  above  self  can  go  into  this  idol  temple 
and  bring  the  dagon  down.  Many  good  people 
expect  Christ  to  work  the  miracle  of  getting 
them  ready  for  heaven  some  time,  but  they 
hardly  dare  trust  him  to  save  them  from  self 
now.  Such  need  remember  that  he  gives  no 
command  without  a  promise  of  Omnipotence 
back  of  it,  making  its  obedience  possible.  When 
he  says,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," unless  the  command  is  an  absurd  flourish 
we  may  claim  the  promised  help  of  the  infinite 
Helper  and  obey. 

When  men  understand  and  practice  this,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  shall  become  more  than  a 
mere  theory — a  living,  loving,  throbbing  fact. 
Money,  muscle,  nerve,  brain,  given  now  to  self, 
shall  go  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
Then  shall  He  reign  whose  right  it  is.  Then 
shall  the  chimes  of  eternity 

"  Ring  oat  old  shapes  of  foal  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold. 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old; 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace, 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 
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A  SLIGHT  weariness  of  the  intolerable  dost 
which  infests  the  streets  of  Berlin  late  in 
Autumn  just  before  the  damp  weather  sets  in, 
induced  ns  to  resolve  on  an  excursion  to  Pots* 
dam.  Had  we  lacked,  however,  this  occasion- 
ing motive  we  should  by  no  means  have  neg- 
lected to  visit  a  place  about  which  is  clustered 
so  much  of  historic  interest.  We  had  read 
that  a  great  many  memorials  of  a  certain 
Friedrich  to  whom  history  has  decided  to 
an  fix  the  title  Great,  were  there  to  be  seen. 
We  wished  also  to  see  the  chirography  and 
apartments  of  a  certain  curious  Frenchman, 
who  was  the  author  of  more  then  eighty  octavo 
volumes,  and  had  spent  several  years  in  this 
place  in  the  society  of  this  Friedrich.  And 
there  were,  furthermore,  dangling  on  the  out- 
skirts of  our  memory  a  few  lingering  shreds 
of  a  very  dull  French  poem  which  we  had  read 
in  onr  youth  concerning  a  very  stubborn  miller 
and  his  windmill  at  Sans  Souci,  which  wind- 
mill we  wanted  to  see.  These  and  perhaps 
other  considerations  induced  us  to  enter  upon 
the  journey. 

The  German  Versailles,  as  Potsdam  is  often 
called,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  a  little  stream 
called  the  Havel,  about  twenty  miles  south* 
west  of  Berlin.  The  railroad  thither  passes 
through  sandy  plains,  which  are  partly  cultiva- 
ted and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  firs. 
Forty  minutes  bring  us  to  the  city.  But  what 
is  Potsdam?  Its  history,  like  that  of  the 
ascendency  of  Prussia,  is  of  modern  date,  but 
is  of  greatest  interest  during  the  reign  of 
Friedrich  the  Great,  who  erected  in  and  about 
it  several  magnificent  palaces,  and  otherwise 
spent  on  its  ornamentation  immense  sums.  Its 
present  population  is  41,824.  The  attractions 
of  Potsdam  are  the  royal  palaces  and  the  parks 
and  gardens  which  lie  between  and  around 
them.  Endeavoring  to  make  the  beet  use  of 
onr  six  hours'  stay,  we  immediately  passed 
over  the  Havel  on  the  long  bridge,  and,  with- 
out stopping  in  the  Pleasure  Garden,  entered 
the  residence  Schloss,  the  only  palace  within 
the  city,  and  the  oldest  of  all  of  them,  having 
been  erected  by  the  Great  Elector  during  the 
last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its 
architecture  is  Corinthian.  It  is  kept  in  good 
order,  and  is  esteemed  chiefly  as  a  monument 
of  the  past.  Its  apartments  are  kept  nearly  as 
they  were  at  the  death  of  Friedrich  the  Great. 
Among  the  other  relics  shown  us  in  this  palace 
were  the  six-foot  scale  used  by  the  lather  of 


Friedrich  the  Great  in  testing  the  suitableness 
of  candidates  for  his  corps  of  tall  soldiers,  the 
plain,  ink-blotted  writing-table  of  Friedrich 
the  Great,  his  piano  and  flute,  his  music  sheets, 
covered  with  notes  composed  and  written  by 
himself,  his  heavy  boots,  his  tobacco-box  still 
containing  the  tobacco  from  which  be  was 
using  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  eye-shade, 
and  a  case  of  favorite  French  works.  In  a 
small  room  near  his  bed-chamber  we  saw  his 
celebrated  private  dining-room.  A  small  family 
table  is  provided  in  its  center  with  a  circular 
trap-door,  which  could  be  let  down  by  machin- 
ery into  a  lower  apartment  to  receive  the 
food  and  then  again  elevated.  At  the  side  is 
another  and  smaller  trap-door,  through  whioh 
single  plates  were  lowered  and  elevated.  In 
this  chamber  the  king  could  dine  with  one  or 
two  friends  without  the  annoyance  of  the  over* 
hearing  of  their  conversation  by  servants. 

Leaving  the  royal  palace,  we  passed  to  the 
Garrison  Church,  that  of  Krummacher,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  The  church  is  very 
poorly  adapted  to  public  speaking.  Its  elab- 
orately-carved pulpit  is  very  high,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  banners  which  the  Prussians  have 
taken  from  the  French  and  other  nations.  In 
a  little  chamber  behind  the  pulpit  lies  the  zinc 
sarcophagus  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  and  by  its 
side  that  of  his  father.  Friedrich's  sword  for- 
merly rested  on  his  coffin,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  stolen  by  Napoleon.  Proceeding  west  we 
entered  the  royal  gardens.  These  border  the 
city  on  the  west,  and  stretch  out  nearly  three 
miles  toward  sunset,  and  are  about  half  as 
wide,  so  that  the  whole  makes  a  pretty  large 
garden,  or  park.  A  large  allee,  or  shrubbery- 
bordered  road,  stretches  out  from  the  Branden- 
burg gate  on  the  east  to  the  New  Palace  in 
the  west.  The  Brandenburg  gate  consists  of  a 
vast  arch  supported  by  a  number  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of 
Trajan  in  Rome.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  this  gate  we  came  to  a  cross  allee,  leading 
on  the  right,  through  statues,  and  fountains, 
and  shrubbery,  to  the  foot  of  a  series  of  steps, 
beyond  which  stood  a  palace  surrounded  by 
every  variety  of  rural  attraction.  This  was 
the  celebrated  Sans  Souci,  a  palace  finished  by 
Friedrich  the  Great  in  the  year  1747,  early  in 
his  reign,  and  which  he  inhabited  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign.  It  is  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  is  only  one  story  high,  and  has  quite 
an  antique  appearance.  On  ascending  the 
steps  we  found  ourselves  on  the  immediate 
court  of  the  palace,  and  were  surrounded  by 
all  of  the  beautiful  which  nature  and  art  could 
furnish.    The  walks  were  bordered  by  scores 
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of  large  orange  trees,  some  of  them  two  centu- 
ries old,  and  by  other  foreign  shrubbery,  which 
in  Winter  are  preserved  in  a  very  large  build- 
ing provided  for  that  purpose.  The  flowers 
and  smaller  shrubbery  are  still  kept  in  the 
sharp  mathematical  trim  which  was  the  fashion 
in  France  a  century  ago,  and  which  then  ruled 
in  the  Prussian  court.  In  the  multiform  statu- 
ary in  and  around  Sans  Souci  the  reader  of 
the  classics  will  remember  scarcely  a  fable  or 
mythological  being  which  is  not  here-  repre- 
sented. How  well  it  is  done  is  another  con- 
sideration. At  the  end  of  a  terrace  to  the 
east,  in  a  charming  bower  in  which  Friedrich 
loved  to  sty  and  study,  are  the  graves  of  his 
favorite  dogs.  It  is  generally  confessed  that 
this  great  king  and  true  hero  was  an  avowed 
despiser  of  revealed  religion,  and  perhaps  of  all 
religion.  Whether  he  meant  to  express  his 
scoffing  spirit  by  giving  to  his  dogs  the  honor 
of  a  regular  burial  and  of  stone  monuments  is 
perhaps  doubtful.  The  burial,  however,  and 
the  gravestones  are  a  fact.  There  they  lay, 
eleven  of  them,  with  the  names  of  each  several 
dog  sculptured  in  the  stone.  Into  this  bower 
Friedrich  used  to  have  himself  carried  during 
the  closing  days  of  his  life,  that  he  might  here 
while  away  the  Summer  afternoons.  He  is 
said  to  have  requested  in  his  will  to  be  buried 
in  this  spot  among  his  favorite  dogs;  but  his 
friends  saw  fit  to  dispose  of  his  body  other- 
wise. Passing  to  the  west  of  the  palace  we 
took  a  look  at  the  historical  wind-mill.  When 
Friedrich  was  enlarging  his  gardens  he  en- 
countered an  obstacle  in  a  small  mill  belonging 
to  a  common  peasant.  This  mill  he  wished  to 
purchase,  but  the  miller  refused  to  sell,  where- 
upon the  king  sued  him  in  court,  I  presume 
on  the  plea  of  nuisance,  but  the  court  sus- 
tained the  miller.  Subsequently  he  offered  to 
sell  it,  but  Friedrich  would  not  purchase,  say- 
ing that  the  mill  had  become  a  monument  of 
Prussian  justice,  and  should  not  be  removed; 
and  there  it  stands  to  this  hour,  stretching  out 
its  broad  arms  within  a  few  rods  of  the  palace. 
A  little  distance  west  from  this  spot  we  passed 
through  a  picture  gallery  and  ascended  a  tower, 
from  which  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  city 
and  gardens.  To  the  left  lay  Sans  Souci,  to 
the  south-east  the  city  and  royal  palace,  to  the 
south  the  villa  Charlottenhof,  and  to  the  right, 
in  the  west  end,  the  new  palace.  The  splendor 
and  beauty  of  the  vast  space  inclosed  by  these 
distant  points,  with  its  long  carriage  drives 
through  straight  or  curved  allies,  its  little  for- 
ests and  thick  copses  of  foreign  and  native 
trees,  its  unnumbered  flower-bordered,  serpen- 
tine paths,  its  grottoes,  and  busts,  and  fount- 


ains, and  miniature  temples — all  this  may  well 
be  imagined,  but  ray  poor  staggering  pen  re- 
fuses to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject. 

Taking  a  principal  alle'e  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  garden  we  started  toward  the  south- 
west, and  after  something  less  than  two  miles 
of  walking  finally  reached  the  Antique  Temple, 
a  small  copy  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  contain- 
ing a  statue  of  Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  which 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  sculptor,  Rauch, 
fifteen  years  of  study.  Standing  before*  this 
temple  in  the  midst  of  what  may  be  imagined 
to  be  similar  to  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  the  ques- 
tion arose,  "  What  is  this,  on  the  whole,  other 
than  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  ancient 
heathen  custom  of  deifying  noted  personages?" 
but  was  not  decided. 

A  few  hundred  yards  west  of  this  temple 
stands  the  new  palace,  a  magnificent  Corinthian 
structure,  containing  two  hundred  sumptuously- 
furnished  apartments,  and  exhibiting  every- 
where the  marks  of  a  purposely -profuse  ex- 
penditure. It  was  erected  by  Friedrich  the 
Great  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  to  show  to  his  enemies  that  his 
finances  were  not  yet  exhausted.  Among  the 
noteworthy  apartments  which  we  saw  was  the 
Shell  Saal,  a  very  large  chamber,  every  part 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  sea  shells,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  form  images  of  flowers  and 
mythological  beings,  and  to  give  to  the  whole 
a  very  uncommon  appearance.  Interspersed 
among  the  shells  are  bands  of  minerals  and 
precious  stones,  so  set  in  the  walls  as  to  be 
ornamental  and  at  the  same  time  also  of  scien- 
tific interest.  Among  the  minerals  are  some 
of  great  value,  which  Humboldt  brought  from 
America.  English  travelers  say  that  the  orna- 
mentation of  this  Saal  is  in  very  bad  taste.  I 
presume,  however,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
decide  for  himself. 

In  another  room  we  saw  Friedrich  the  Great's 
private  library,  containing  fine  copies  of  the 
French  classics.  Among  the  rest  is  a  copy  of 
his  own  voluminous  works  under  the  following 
title:  Les  ceuvres  mel&8  du  PhUosopke  de  Sans- 
Smici;  avec  privilege  d  Apollon.  This  copy 
contains  many  notes  in  the  writing  of  Voltaire, 
some  of  them  bitter  and  cutting,  some  approv- 
ing. We  saw  here  a  manuscript  letter  of  Fried- 
rich in  the  French  language.  His  chirograph y 
is  small  and  very  easily  read  It  seems  that 
this  great  man,  whose  name  we  have  so  often 
written,  was  an  aspirant  after  almost  every 
kind  of  cultivation.  He  was  not  content  to  be 
merely  a  conqueror,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher, 
a  historian,  a  poet,  and  a  musician;  he  tried 
his  hand  also  at  painting.    As  a  fruit  of  his 
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skill  in  this  direction  we  saw  a  curious  pencil 
profile  of  Voltaire,  which  he,  no  doubt,  drew 
while  their  friendship  was  so  intimate,  and 
before  it  was  broken  off  and  changed  into 
mutual  contempt. 

But  bidding  adieu  to  this  bewildering  suc- 
cession of  splendid  apartments,  we  were  glad 
to  wander  again  in  the  evening  glory  among 
the  falling  leaves  of  the  truly  royal  gardens. 
Taking  the  main  central  aMSe  we  went  east- 
ward toward  Potsdam.  Of  the  countless  works 
of  art  which  we  passed  we  will  only  mention  a 
fine  equestrian  statue  of  Friedrich  the  Great 
by  Bauch.  It  stands  close  by  the  great  fount- 
ain, which  as  we  passed  was  in  full  play.  Its 
jet  rises  to  the  hight  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet. 

But  our  six  hours  had  elapsed,  and  we  passed 
out  through  the  Brandenburg  gate  and  out  into 
the  city.  The  lonely  solitude  of  the  streets 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  private  and  public  buildings  which  were 
every-where  to  be  seen.  The  explanation  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Potsdam  was  built 
mainly  by  royal  munificence,  and  is  larger  than 
its  population  requires,  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  splendid  mansions  are  owned 
by  the  wealthy  in  Berlin,  and  are  only  inhab- 
ited during  the  warm  months.  Coming  to  the 
long  bridge  and  turning  back  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  palaces,  and  towers,  and  clouds  as 
they  were  wrapped  in  the  golden  splendor  of 
sunset,  we  took  our  seat  in  the  cars  and  were 
soon  in  the  midst  of  the  glare  and  life  of  the 

capital 
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ANNA  worshiped  God.  Angels  saw  her 
"hoary  head"  a  "crown  of  glory,"  and 
watched  her  feeble  steps  as  if  waiting  to  wel- 
come a  soul  which  had  ripened  into  fitness  for 
the  scenes  of  heaven.  She  had  known  sorrow. 
The  blessings  of  many  years  never  crowned  a 
human  brow  which  did  not  also  bear  the  marks 
of  suffering.  She  was  early  called  to  taste' the 
bitter  anguish  of  bereavement.  No  doubt  she 
was  sometimes  sad  and  lonely,  sometimes 
trudged  wearily  along  beneath  a  weight  of 
care.  As  the  years  rolled  by  her  early  friends 
left  her  one  by  one  to  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
and  all  the  world  was  changed  around  her. 
But  when  the  battle  of  life  was  raging,  often 
when  the  heart  was  faint,  Anna  took  refuge  in 
God's  bouse. 
As  she  entered  the  temple  gate  she  threw 


aside  her  anxious  fears  and  cares.  The  solemn 
sacrifice  waked  reverential  thoughts,  and  suc- 
ceeding hours  were  borne  along,  calmly  and 
silently,  upon  the  train  of  holy  associations. 
How  sublime  and  awful  were  the  threatenings 
of  the  law  I  what  sweet  devotion  breathed  in 
the  psalms  of  David!  and,  more  than  all,  how 
wonderful  were  the  prophecies  which,  pointing 
to  the  Promised  One,  cheered  the  heart  and 
gave  exhaustless  food  for  sacred  reveries  I  Then 
she  said  joyfully,  "A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand.'1  "  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

Her  heart  did  not  grow  old;  its  life-blood 
beat  in  every  loving  sympathy.  Objects  to 
which  affection  clung  turned  to  dust  and  crum- 
bled away;  but  each  deserted  tendril  tfok  hold 
upon  the  forms  of  Hebrew  worship,  and  through 
these  sacred  rites  on  Israel's  God.  Anna  could 
not  be  unhappy;  it  is  not  so  hard  to  lose 
earthly  hopes  and  joys  when  the  soul  has  out- 
grown them.  It  was  not  enough  for  her  to 
enter  the  temple  on  the  great  feast  days  when 
the  assembled  nation  came,  nor  on  the  Sabbath, 
wheji,  from  the  blue  upon  the  fringes  to  the 
broad  phylacteries  of  the  Pharisees,  every  thing 
spoke  of  the  sacred  laws.  With  advancing 
years  life's  active  duties  ceased  to  claim  her 
care.  The  chief  concern  of  every  day  was 
pure  devotion;  and  so  Anna  became  a  constant 
worshiper.  Every  day  she  witnessed  the  offer- 
ing of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  her  that  she  was  mak- 
ing herself  rather  conspicuous  by  so  doing,  and 
that  she  might  be  thought  overmuch  pious? 
She  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher;  if  she  had  been 
the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  priest  there  might 
have  been  some  explanation  on  account  of  her 
early  associations.  Did  not  some  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, looking  upon  her  excessive  devo- 
tion to  the  temple  service,  consider  it  as  the 
harmless  whim  of  a  childish  old  woman?  If 
they  did  she  loved  "the  temple  gates  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion"  more  than  she  feared  the 
contempt  of  the  ungodly. 

Hers  was  a  patient,  humble  spirit.  She 
must  have  discovered  that  some  of  the  priests 
did  not  strictly  observe  the  law  in  all  things. 
She  may  have  witnessed  the  extortion  and 
noisy  bartering  of  those  who  sold  doves,  and 
no  inspiration  portrayed  to  her  the  whip  of 
cords  with  which  the  Sinless  should  one  day 
drive  them  from  the  temple.  She  must  have 
known  that  many  of  the  Pharisees  were  hypo- 
crites, and  that  many  who  taught  the  people 
from  the  Scriptures  gave  interpretations  not  in 
harmony  with  the  prophecies.    Tet  she  did  not 
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forsake  the  temple.  While  she  mourned  the 
sin 8  of  the  nation  she  waited  for  the  "  consola- 
tion of  Israel."  She  lived  in  communion  with 
types  and  shadows,  but  looked  beyond  them  to 
the  great  atonement.  She  was  in  "  the  city  of 
the  Great  King;"  she  walked  upon  "Mount 
Zion  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth/1  too  greatly 
blest,  too  fully  clothed  with  silent  awe  to  re- 
flect that  her  presence  in  the  temple  was  not 
strictly  necessary,  or  to  despond  and  complain 
that  she  was  doing  nothing. 

She  was  great  in  her  humility.  Her  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  glory  of  the  upper  light, 
and  its  reflection  wakened  in  the  breasts  of 
men  a  faith  in  goodness.  In  sight  of  the  tem- 
ple roof  were  living  Pharisees  and  doctors  of 
the  law,  old  men,  who  spent  their  time  in 
trivial  arguments  and  captious  criticisms,  pee- 
vish, exacting.  There  were  women,  too,  younger 
than  Anna,  whose  childish  petulance  made 
them  a  burden  to  their  friends.  But  the  young 
loved  Anna.  Looking  at  such  a  picture  of  de- 
vout old  age,  their  hearts  were  lightened  from 
the  fear  of  growing  old,  a  burden  sometimes 
greater  than  the  fear  of  death. 

One  day  a  child  was  carried  to  the  temple, 
and  the  young  mother  brought  her  offering  of 
doves.  Anna  came  too.  She  had  witnessed 
such  scenes  a  hundred  times;  but  to  her  no 
precept  of  the  law  was  old  or  trifling.  In  this 
simple,  quiet  ceremony  she  could  feel  as  deep 
an  interest  as  when  some  wealthy  lady  came 
with  pompous  retinue  to  offer  both  a  lamb  and 
dove  for  sacrifice. 

As  she  approached  the  temple  did  angels 
whisper  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  there? 
Did  overflowing  rapture  make  all  nature  vocal 
with  new  melodies?  No;  all  was  silent  as  the 
finger  of  Time  when  it  points  to  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  in  the  ruin  of  some  ancient  city. 
She  came  just  as  Simeon  was  holding  in  his 
arms  the  child  whom  he  declared  "a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel." 
She  who  loved  God's  holy  temple  was  permitted 
to  see  the  day  when  "the  glory  of  the  latter 
house"  was  greater  than  the  first.  She  who 
"served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night 
and  day"  was  rewarded  and  soul-satisfied  in 
the  morning  of  this  new  and  glorious  era,  and 
she  "gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord." 
Likewise — that  is,  as  Simeon  did,  at  once,  in 
the  temple,  vocally,  devoutly.  Having  re- 
nounced every  thought  of  restless  ambition, 
selfish  anxiety,  and  worldly  fear,  having  learned 
to  be  thankful,  loving,  and  holy,  she  had  at 
last  a  glorious  work  to  do.  "She  spake  of 
Him  to  all  who  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem." 


WORK  A  WAT. 


»T   DORA    fllllVWILfc. 


Work  away! 
For  the  Master's  eye  is  on  as, 
Never  off  as,  still  upon  as. 

Night  and  day! 
t  Work  away! 

Keep  the  busy  fingers  plying; 
Keep  the  ceaseless  shuttles  flying; 

See  that  never  thread  lies  wrong; 
Let  not  clash  or  clatter  round  us, 
Sound  of  whirring  wheels,  confound  us; 
Steady  hand!  let  woof  be  strong 
And  firm  that  has  to  last  so  long! 
Work  away! 

Bring  yonr  axes,  woodmen  true; 
Smite  the  forest  till  the  blue 
Of  heaven's  sunny  eye  looks  through 
Every  wide  and  tangled  glade; 
Jungle  swamp  and  thicket  shade 

Give  to-day! 
O'er  the  torrents  fling  yonr  bridges. 
Pioneers!    Upon  the  ridges 

Widen,  smooth  the  rocky  stair— 
They  that  follow,  far  behind, 
Coming  after  us,  will  find 

Surer,  easier  footing  there; 
Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  with  hand, 
From  the  dawn  to  dusk  of  day, 

Work  away! 
8couts  upon  the  mountain's  peak — 

Ye  that  see  the  promised  land, 
Hearken  us!  for  ye  can  speak 

Of  the  country  ye  have  scann'd, 
Far  away! 

Work  away! 
For  the  Father's  eye  is  on  us, 
Never  off  us,  still  upon  us. 

Night  and  day! 

Work  akd  way! 
Pray!  and  work  will  be  completer; 
Work!  and  prayer  will  be  the  sweeter; 
Love!  and  prayer  and  work  the  fleeter 
Will  ascend  upon  their  way! 

Live  in  future  as  in  present; 

Work  for  both  while  yet  the  day 
Is  our  own!  for  lord  and  peasant, 

Long  and  bright  as  Summer's  day, 
Cometh,  yet  more  sure,  more  pleasaat, 

Cometh  soon  our  holiday; 
Work  away! 


HAPPIHE8B. 


If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam; 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow — 
From  onr  ownselves  our  joys  most  flow, 

And  that  dear  hot  our  home.      CoxTOJr 
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MATH)  KELYILL'B  HEW-TEAKS  DAT. 


IT   BS7.  A.    D.  riKLD. 


MAUD  MELVILL  was  one  of  those  honest, 
frolicsome,  good-hearted,  pleasure-seeking, 
careless  young  ladies  we  see  so  often  in  life. 
On  receiving  Kitty's  letter  she  hastened  up  to 
Glendale  and  entered  into  a  bargain  with  Kitty 
for  a  New- Year's  ride.  The  agreement  was 
that  she  was  to  be  charitable  in  her  own  way. 
She  had,  she  said,  no  heart  in  the  work  specially. 
She  was  not  going  to  set  up  for  a  deaconess, 
but  she  wanted  fun. 

I  shall  not  give  the  incidents  of  that  day  as 
a  model  of  good  doing,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
say  whether  Kitty  did  exactly  right  to  join  in 
what  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  frivolous 
half-day's  work.  But,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  no 
harm,  I  think,  to  relate  the  doings.  I  think 
you  are  aware  that  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Melvills  Maud  would  have  money  to  spend. 

The  same  sleigh  was  out  that  day — James 
Harman,  driver;  Kitty  and  Maud  the  only 
other  occupants.  Under  the  seats  Maud  piled 
almost  every  thing  that  could  be  bought  at  a 
store.  We  are  to  give  her  little  credit  for 
charities.  To  use  her  own  words,  she  was  in 
for  a  frolic,  and  meant  in  a  jesting  way  to 
burlesque  the  prim  Kitty.  I  suppose  girls 
must  have  their  sport  sometimes. 

The  bay  horses  with  their  jingling  bells  took 
the  main  road.  The  party  came  upon  a  boy 
ten  years  of  age,  bareheaded  and  cold,  carry- 
ing a  cheap  beef  bone.  The  little  fellow  was 
seen  to  change  hands  often,  putting  the  empty 
hand  into  his  pocket  to  keep  it  warm.  Maud, 
in  a  commanding  tone,  made  the  little  fellow 
get  up  into  the  sleigh,  and  while  they  were 
dashing  on  toward  the  boy's  home,  she  thrust 
a  pair  of  mittens  on  to  his  hands,  and  putting 
him  out  near  his  mother's  cabin,  Maud  hallooed 
after  him,  "New-Year's  gift— happy  New- 
Year!" 

They  met  a  girl  going  to  Rockville  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  clothed  in  a  ragged  dress 
with  an  apron  pinned  over  her  shoulder. 

"  See  here,  8usie,  or  whatever  your  name  is, 
what  makes  you  go  into  the  street  with  such 
a  shabby  dress  on?    You  look  like  a  fright!" 

"  Hain't  got  no  better,"  said  the  girl. 

"Why  do  n't  your  mother  make  a  better 
dress,  then?" 


"Mother  hain't  got  no  money  to  buy  with, 
and  father  ain't  at  home." 

"  Where  is  your  father?" 

"Do  n't  know;  been  gone  a  year." 

Upon  this  Maud  caught  up  a  foldeo  piece 
of  calico,  and,  throwing  it  to  the  wind,  wrapped 
it  around  the  girl  till  she  looked  like  a  mummy, 
and,  bidding  the  driver  go  on,  shouted  out, 
"New- Year's  gift — happy  New- Year!" 

Soon  they  came  to  a  hovel.  Out-doors  on 
the  boards  and  wood  squatted  a  snarly -haired 
little  fellow  picking  up  chips  and  whimpering 
as  his  bare  feet  ached  with  the  cold. 

"See  here,  little  chap,"  said  Maud,  "why 
do  n't  you  put  on  your  shoes?" 

"  Hain't  got  any,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Why  do  n't  your  father  buy  you  some?" 

"'Cause." 

"Come  here,  you  little  whimperer,"  said 
Maud,  bursting  with  laughter. 

The  little  fellow  was  suspicious,  and  started 
for  the  cabin.  Maud  measured  the  bundle  of 
shoes  with  her  eye,  and,  guessing  at  the  size, 
caught  up  a  small  pair  and  flung  them  after 
the  boy  just  as  he  escaped  over  the  fence,  and 
cried,  "New-Year's  gift^-happy  New-Year!" 

They  returned  homeward.  As  they  came 
near  the  cabin  where  the  little  fellow  lived  to 
whom  Maud  had  given  the  mittens  they  saw  a 
care-worn  woman  standing  by  the  road- side. 
She  beckoned.  The  sleigh  stopped,  and  she 
commenced  pouring  her  thanks  upon  the  young 
lady.  Maud  marked  the  deep  seriousness  of 
her  tone,  and  with  it  grew  serious  herself, 
and  led  the  woman  into  conversation.  Found 
she  was  a  Christian  woman,  who  was  for  the 
first  time  coming  to  want.  A  better  bouse  in 
which  she  had  lived  had  been  burned  down 
with  nearly  all  in  it  but  a  week  before,  and 
she  had  found  shelter  in  the  cabin  to  which 
she  pointed.  Maud  did  not  wish  to  make 
serious  work  of  her  day's  labor,  and  as  cheerily 
as  she  could  she  passed  out  a  pair  of  women's 
shoes,  some  tea,  sugar,  and  a  ham.  Tears  of 
gratitude  fell  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor 
woman  as  her  little  boy,  clad  with  new  mit- 
tens, carried  the  things  into  the  house.  Just 
as  they  were  ready  to  drive  on  Maud  saw  a 
load  of  wood  coming  down  the  road.  She 
quickly  inquired  the  price,  and  ordered  the 
man  to  unload  by  the  poor  woman's  door,  and 
ere  the  woman  could  understand  what  she  was 
doing  Maud  threw  back,  as  the  horses  flew  on, 
"New- Year's  gift— happy  New- Year P' 

They  met  a  boy  wearing  an  old,  cast-off  pair 
of  men's  boots,  out  at  the  toes  and  the  snow 
filling  the  holes.  They  took  the  boy  up. 
Maud  inquired  his  name,  and,  quickly  wrap- 
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ping  up  a  pair  of  shoes,  she  requested  the  boy 
to  hand  them  to  the  person  whose  name  was 
on  them.  Quickly  thrusting  the  boy  into  the 
road,  they  drove  on.  The  boy  could  not  read. 
He  met  a  man  and  asked  him  to  read  the 
writing.  It  was:  "To  James  Harris.  New- 
Year's  gift— happy  New- Year  I"  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  boy's  own  name  was  upon  the 
paper. 

Thus  for  the  forenoon  Maud  rode  on,  playing 
her  pranks.  But  the  day's  experience  sobered 
her.  She  had  seen  a  new  side  of  life;  she  had 
experienced  a  new  emotion,  and  her  very  frolic- 
some ride  led  her  to  one  of  the  most  happy 
New- Year's  evenings  of  her  life.  It  was  a 
new  way  of  spending  New- Year's,  and  she  felt 
that  every  gift  of  that  day  she  had  flung  out 
had  rebounded  upon  her  own  heart,  and  there 
came  whispers  of  pleasantness  upon  her  soul 
as  that  evening  she  laughed  over  the  events 
of  the  day.  She  missed  a  ball  to  win  a  day 
of  joy. 

Besides  these  thoughts  there  were  others 
making  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind. 
One  of  these  will  find  an  explanation  in  the 
following  story:  Several  years  before  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing  Herman  Graham  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Albany  busi- 
ness life.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  brother  of  Maud 
Melvill's  mother,  and  often  on  going  to  New 
York  joined  the  circles  in  which  the  Melvills 
and  Winslows  moved.  When  Maud  was  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  years  of  age  her  uncle 
and  his  beautiful  wife  spent  a  week  at  her 
father's  house  on  a  visit;  and  one  day  when 
Maud  fell  down  stairs  her  aunt  caught  her  up, 
and,  carrying  her  to  the  sitting-room,  bathed 
her  bruises  and  chatted  cooingly  to  the  sobbing 
girl  as  she  sighed  with  pain. 

But  after  a  time,  through  some  slight  mis- 
understanding, Maud's  father  and  her  uncle 
fell  out  with  each  other,  and  from  that  time 
the  two  families  met  no  more.  Casual  letters 
passed  between  Mrs.  Melvill  and  her  brother; 
but  these  at  last  ceased  altogether,  and  some 
years  had  now  passed  since  the  Graham  family 
had  been  heard  from. 

Mr.  Graham  failed  in  business  and  went 
into  the  country  to  try  his  hand  at  farming. 
From  better  to  worse  he  went  on  till  he  lost 
all  but  a  homestead,  in  which  he  died,  leaving 
a  wife  and  one  boy.  This  mother  struggled 
for  a  year,  and  then  through  a  calamity  lost 
the  last  she  possessed  on  earth. 

The  New- Year's  morning  of  which  I  have 
spoken  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  boy  ate  the  last 
morsel  of  provisions  in  the  house,  and,  leaving 
the  table  as  it  stood,  she  sent  young  Henry  to 


the  village  to  see  if  he  could  not  in  some  way 
get  something  to  eat.  For  a  little  job  the 
market  man  gave  him  a  beef  shank.  The 
mother  did  not  clear  away  the  few  dishes,  but 
sat  down  with  her  Bible,  which  she  had  taken 
to  reading  since  her  troubles  had  come  upon 
her.  Through  her  mind  there  passed  all  those 
promises  which  are  applicable  to  those  that 
put  their  trust  in  Him  who  careth  for  the 
very  sparrows,  and  kneeling  all  alone  she 
prayed:  "0,  Lord,"  said  the  woman  in  her 
anguish,  "thou  seest  my  want;  I  know  not 
what  to  dol  Canst  thou  not  help  me?  O, 
thou  God  of  the  widow,  help  me  and  save  my 
child  from  want,  and  through  Christ  give  me 
thy  peace  and  resignation." 

Through  that  New- Year's  night  Maud  lay 
waking.  The  poor  woman  to  whom  she  gave 
the  wood  had  awakened  a  remembrance  in  her 
mind  that  troubled  her.  She  had  seen  the 
woman  and  heard  that  voice  before,  but  she 
could  not  tell  where.  She  could  hardly  wait 
till  morning,  she  was  so  anxious  to  go  and 
solve  the  mystery.  Breakfast  was  no  sooner 
over  than  she  ordered  the  sleigh  and  set  out 
for  Glendale.  There  Maud  took  up  Kitty  and 
flew  on  to  the  cabin  of  the  poor  widow. 

"After  leaving  you  yesterday,"  said  Maud, 
"I  began  to  think  I  had  seen  you  somewhere. 
Did  you  ever  live  in  New  York?" 

"  No,  I  never  did,"  the  woman  replied. 

"Have  you  never  been  in  New  York?" 

"  Many  years  ago  husband  and  I  used  to  go 
down  there  to  visit  relatives.  It  must  be  ten 
or  eleven  years  since  we  were  there." 

"  What  were  your  relatives'  names?" 

"  One  family  bore  the  name  of  Fitzgray." 

"Ah,  indeed!  What  other  relatives  had 
you?" 

"  My  husband's  sister  married  a  Melvill." 

"And  your  name  is  Miriam  Graham?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name." 

"And  mine,  dear  aunt,  is  Maud  Melvill!" 
and  Maud  fell  upon  her  aunt's  neck,  and  the 
tears  ran  down  Kitty's  cheek  as,  dumb,  she 
looked  upon  the  curious  meeting.  The  little 
fellow  upon  whose  hands  Maud  so  rudely 
thrust  the  New-Year's  mittens  was  Harry 
Graham,  Maud's  own  cousin! 

You  may  be  sure  Henry  and  his  mother 
were  never  in  need  of  New-Year's  gifts  after 
that.  Maud  ever  felt  thankful  to  Kitty  for 
suggesting  so  pleasant  a  way  of  spending  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year. 


Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever 
ills  he  suffers,  has  a  child  to  love. 
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THE  SBJEOTED  OFFERDrS, 


»T   MAST   I.   HAWIIRS. 


A  STRANGE  silence  was  settled  down  upon 
±±-  the  little  Sabbath  school  room,  through 
which  usually  a  very  decided  undercurrent  of 
noisy  life  ebbed  and  flowed.  Death  had  been 
brooding  over  them,  and  they  felt  now  the 
shadow  of  his  black  wings.  Miss  Moore,  a 
dearly-loved  teacher,  was  with  them  the  Sab- 
bath before,  but  on  this  one  she  was  lying  very 
still  in  a  darkened  room  of  her  father's  house — 
the  gentle  voice  that  had  so  often  in  this  place 
spoken  of  holy  things  stilled  by  death. 

Very  quietly  sat  the  class  that  onco  was  hers. 
Mechanically  they  recited  to  the  new  teacher, 
but  they  were  not  thinking  of  her,  but  of  the 
old  one  so  suddenly  gone  from  them.  Kitty 
Morgan  did  not  notice  that  she  was  sitting  near 
Mary  Brown — bo  near  that  the  folds  of  her 
purple  silk  swept  the  faded  skirt  of  Mary's  pink 
calico;  and  poor  little  Mary's  brown  eyes  were 
so  Ailed  with  tears  that  she  did  not  know  that 
the  proud,  scornful  glances  of  her  classmates 
were  not  to-day  directed  toward  her. 

At  last  the  weary  task  of  reciting  was  done. 
The  teacher  turned  away,  and  a  few  moments 
before  the  bell  rung,  the  time  that  remained 
before  the  school  closed  was  left  unoccupied. 
After  a  long  pause  Julia  Raymond  whispered, 
"I  am  going  over  this  afternoon  to  put  some 
flowers  in  her  coffin." 

"I  think  we  all  ought  to  plaoe  flowers  there," 
said  Frank  Lawrence.  "  I  have  got  some  beau- 
tiful white  roses;  I  will  carry  some,  and  some 
wax  flowers." 

"And  mamma  will  give  me  some  moss-rose 
buds,"  said  Kitty  Morgan. 

All  the  girls  promised  to  carry  flowers — all 
but  Mary  Brown.  Her  classmates  never  thought 
of  asking  her  to  join  them  in  any  of  their  plans, 
and  she,  poor  child,  never  said  any  thing  to 
them  of  her  own  accord. 

As  Mary  walked  home  from  Sabbath  school 
the  desire  to  do  something  for  her  dead  teacher 
became  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  step 
she  took.  "Why  can't  I  put  flowers  in  her 
coffin,  too?"  she  murmured.  "I  am  sure  I 
loved  her  as  much  as  they  did." 

After  a  long  walk  Mary  opened  the  door  of  a 
large,  old  house,  whose  whole  appearance  spoke 
of  poverty.  Up  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  then  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  little  room  which  was  her 
own  and  her  mother's  home.  Mrs.  Brown  was 
sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her  eyes  closed, 
but  she  was  not  sleeping.  A  very  tired  ex- 
pression was  on  her  face.    The  Sabbath  was  a 
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day  of  rest  for  Mrs.  Brown — not  for  the  soul, 
but  for  the  body. 

As  the  little  girl  opened  the  door  Mrs.  Brown 
closed  her  eyes  more  tightly  as  she  said,  "Don't 
make  a  bit  of  noise,  child,  I  have  got  a  dread- 
ful headache." 

The  only  ornament  of  the  room  was  a  small 
monthly  rose  plant,  which  stood  in  a  little  pa- 
pered box  on  the  window  sill.  Mary  went  up 
to  it  and  looked  for  a  while  very  earnestly  upon 
it.  It  was  not  very  pretty,  but  to  her  eyes  it 
seemed  the  perfection  of  loveliness. 

At  length  Mary  went  up  to  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
touching  her  shoulder  very  softly  said,  "Mother, 
the  girls  are  all  going  to  carry  flowers  to  put 
in  Miss  Moore's  coffin — can  't  I  carry  mine  and 
put  in?" 

Mrs.  Brown  opened  her  eyes  now  as  she  said, 
"  Why,  child,  you  have  only  a  few  buds,  and  if 
you  pick  those  you  will  never  have  any  flow- 
ers; besides,  do  you  want  to  go  to  Mr.  Moore's 
with  those  old  clothes  on?" 

This  was  something  Mary  had  not  thought 
of;  but  love  conquered  pride,  and  she  said,  "I 
do  n't  care;  I  won't  stay  but  a  minute." 

"  Well,  do  as  you  please,  only  do  n't  bother 
me,"  and  Mrs.  Brown  closed  her  eyes  again. 

Mary  soon  stripped  the  little  plant  of  all  its 
beauty.  To  the  lonely  child  it  had  been  like  a 
dear  friend;  she  had  watched  its  unfolding  day 
by  day;  its  buds  and  blossoms  were  her  pride 
and  joy;  but  now  she  felt  no  regret  at  thus 
spoiling  it,  for  her  love  for  Miss  Moore  con- 
sumed all  lesser  loves. 

A  very  light  heart  beat  time  to  the  quick 
footfalls  down  the  stairs  and  over  the  long 
pavement  that  led  to  Mr.  Moore's  house.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  she  reached  it  and  saw  how  large 
and  stately  it  was,  she  shrunk  from  asking  ad- 
mittance there;  but  love  again  conquered,  and 
she  rung  the  door  bell. 

A  lady  with  a  very  sad,  sweet  face  was  pass- 
ing through  the  hall  when  the  servant  opened 
the  door,  and  after  she  had  heard  Mary's  re- 
quest she  said,  "John,  tell  Sarah  to  show  her 
up." 

At  another  time  Mary  would  have  wondered 
at  the  costly  things  around  her,  but  now  her 
mind  was  too  much  occupied  to  notice  them. 
She  was  led  into  a  large  room;  on  a  long  table 
rested  the  coffin.  A  feeling  almost  of  fear  came 
over  her  as  the  servant  removed  the  cloth,  but 
it  was  gone  as  the  sweet,  white  face  Bmiled  up 
upon  her.  A  few  flowers  scattered  over  the 
pillow  and  in  the  folded  hands,  showed  that 
some  of  her  classmates  had  been  there  before 
her.  Reverently  Mary  placed  her  offering  on 
the  pillow,  so  that  the  crimson  buds  might 
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shadow  the  marble  cheek,  then  with  a  last  look, 
which  told  how  dearly  she  loved  that  beautiful 
clay,  she  was  turning  to  go  when  she  heard  low 
voices  on  the  stairs;  she  knew  them  well.  It 
was  Bitty  Morgan  and  Mattie  Burt. 

Mary,  in  her  eagerness  to  carry  her  flowere, 
had  not  thought  of  the  possibility  of  meeting 
any  of  her  classmates.  "What  would  they  say 
to  see  her  there?"  and  she  glanced  down  to  her 
faded  dress,  then  shrunk  back  to  the  end  of  the 
long  table. 

As  the  girls  entered  the  room  their  looks 
showed  first  surprise  then  scorn  at  Mary's 
presence.  As  they  bent  over  the  coffin  Bitty 
soon  noticed  the  humble  little  buds,  and  she 
said,  "  I  wonder  where  these  flowers  came  from, 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  here." 

Mattie  looked  at  Mary  as  though  she  under- 
stood very  well  the  connection  between  her  and 
the  buds,  but  she  said  nothing.  Bitty  took 
them  up,  and,  tossing  them  on  the  table,  placed 
her  own  hot-house  offering  in  their  place. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Mary  to 
bend  down  and  snatch  up  her  flowers,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  floor,  hurry  out  into  the  hail, 
down  the  stairs,  and  over  the  long  walk  that 
led  her  home.  Could  she  be  the  same  child 
who  had  been  over  it  a  few  moments  before — 
so  happy  then,  so  miserable  now?  Her  flowers 
were  crushed  in  her  hand;  the  sight  of  them 
was  hateful. 

When  her  mother's  room  was  reached  she 
sank  down  upon  the  floor,  and,  resting  her  head 
in  a  chair,  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  the  poor  little 
heart  was  breaking. 

A  half  hour  later  Mrs.  Brown  lifted  her  upon 
the  bed,  for  she  had  wept  herself  to  sleep.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  wet  with  tears;  the 
flowers  were  still  crushed  in  her  hand.  As 
Mrs.  Brown  raised  her  in  her  arms,  the  uncon- 
scious child  murmured,  "They  would  n't  take 
my  flowers." 

Poor  little  Mary,  yours  is  not  the  only  voic^ 
that  gives  utterance  to  this  complaint.  Many 
times  the  best  gifts  that  we  can  offer  are  re- 
jected, but  take  courage  1  if  given  in  a  right 
spirit  they  will  be  just  as  acceptable  to  God; 
they  will  send  up  as  sweet  a  perfume  before  his 
throne  as  though  they  were  more  beautiful  and 

costly  ones. 

o 

THE  ELM  ACT)  THE  OLOVEE. 


IT   LUSLLA    0LA1K, 


Ah  elm-tree  stood  in  a  meadow, 
And,  underneath,  in  its  shadow, 
Some  lovely  white-clover  wag  growing; 
The  scathe  had  missed  it  in  mowing; 


And  it  flourished  the  Summer'  long, 
So  its  stems  grew  green  and  strong, 
And  its  blossoms  filled  with  honey; 
For  half  the  day  it  was  sunny, 
And  half  the  day  cool  where  it  grew; 
And  every  clear  night  the  dew 
Come  glistening  down  in  the  dark, 
And  the  sweet-singing  meadow-lark 
Had  her  nest  so  near  in  the  grass, 
That  her  wings  brushed  its  leaves  to  pass. 

All  the  great,  yellow  bumble-bees  round    • 
Came  flying,  with  flourish  of  sound, 
To  visit  the  sweet  white-clover. 
Bright  humming-birds  hovered  over, 
And,  greeting  it,  flashed  about 
Into  the  sunshine  and  out, 
And,  all  on  a  sudden,  away, 
But  always  to  come  next  day. 

But  the  clover  looked  up  to  the  tree— 
The  elm  so  high  and  free — 
With  its  great  trunk,  rough  and  brown, 
And  its  branches  bending  down 
And  spreading  such  broad,  cool  shadow 
Over  the  grateful  meadow. 
And  the  little  clover  could  see. 
When  the  wind  swept  through  the  tree, 
How  strong  were  its  branches  to  wrestle- 
How  a  whole  flock  of  blackbirds  could  nestle 
Under  its  leaves,  where  a  storm— 
The  wildest — could  do  them  no  harm; 
And  the  sweet  blossom  wondered  why, 
Since  the  elm  was  so  near  to  the  sky,  ' 
That,  however  much  it  might  try, 
It  could  never  itself  grow  high. 

And,  from  looking  so  much  at  the  tree, 
The  clover  no  longer  could  be 
Content  with  its  life  as  before, 
And  it  did  not  care  any  more 
For  the  humming-bird's  glad  surprise— 
And  the  bees  and  the  butterflies, 
And  the  soft,  green  grass  below — 
All  for  pining  and  fretting  so 
How  high  and  strong  it  could  grow. 

While  it  drooped  on  its  stem,  one  day, 
A  breeze,  that  was  passing  that  way, 
Lifted,  and  kissed  it,  and  said, 
"  Little  clover,  look  not  overhead 
Where  the  trees  their  high  court  keep, 
Where  the  wings  of  the  tempest  sweep. 
Some  are  made  to  be  strong  and  brave- 
To  battle,  to  shelter,  to  save, 
And  Bome  to  be  humble  and  sweet, 
To  dwell  content  at  their  feet, 
Yet  all  for  their  mission  are  meet 
Some  are  meant  to  be  tall,  proud  trees, 
And  some  to  make  honey  for  bees, 
Or  to  help  make  festive  the  ways 
Of  those  who  are  wreathed  with  praise; 
Yet  the  high  and  low  at  their  feet 
Are  all  for  their  mission  meet" 

The  light  breeze  went  on  Its  way, 
And  the  clover  is  blooming  to-day. 
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The  Qualified  Housewife.— Many  persons  expect 
their  daughters  to  marry  and  thus  be  provided  for; 
the  daughters  themselves  expect  it.  Bat  it  may  be 
well  for  both  parent  and  child  to  consider  the  chances 
against  the  provision.  Marriage  may  come,  and  a  life 
of  pecuniary  adversity,  or  a  widowhood  of  penury 
may  follow;  or  marriage  may  not  come  at  all.  As 
civilisation — so  called — goes  on,  multiplying  wants,  and 
converting  luxuries  into  necessities,  the  number  of  sin- 
gle women  fearfully  increases,  and  is  in  greatest  pro- 
portion where  there  is  most  refinement,  whereby  wo- 
men are  least  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  the  simple  lives  of  onr  ancestors,  men  were  not 
deterred  from  marriage  by  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  their  families.  Their  wives  were  help- 
mates. If  they  could  not  earn  bread  they  could  make 
it  If  they  could  not  comprehend  the  "  rights  of  wo- 
maa,"  they  practiced  her  duties.  If  they  did  not  study 
political  economy  and  algebra,  they  knew  the  calcula- 
tion by  which  "  the  penny  saved  is  the  penny  gained." 
Instead  of  waiting  to  be  served  by  costly  and  wasteful 
Milesians,  they  "looked  well  to  the  ways  of  their 
household,  and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness."  The 
Puritan  wife  did  not  ask  her  husband  to  be  dressed  in 
French  gauds,  but  was  truly 

"  The  gentle  wife  who  declu  hit  board, 
And  makes  the  day  to  have  no  night.*' 

In  giving  the  reasons  that  restrain  men  from  marry- 
ing at  the  present  day,  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
chances  of  this  absolute  provision  for  woman,  we  beg 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  would  not  restrict  wo- 
men to  the  humble  offices  of  maternal  existence.  The 
beet-instructed  and  most  thoroughly -accomplished  wo- 
men we  have  ever  known  have  best  understood  and 
practiced  the  saving  arts  of  domestic  life. 

If  parents,  from  pride,  or  prejudice,  or  honest  judg- 
ment, refuse  to  provide  their  daughters  with  a  pro- 
fession or  trade,  by  which  their  independence  may  be 
secured;  if  they  persist  in  throwing  them  on  one 
chance;  if  daughters  themselves  persevere  in  trusting 
to  this  "  neck-or-nothing  "  fate,  then  let  them  be  qual- 
ified in  that  art  and  craft  in  which  their  grandmothers 
excelled,  and  which  is  now,  more  than  at  any  preced- 
ing time,  the  necessary  and  bounden  duty  of  every 
American  wife,  whatever  be  her  condition. 

Never  by  women,  in  any  civilization,  was  this  art  so 
needed;  for  never,  we  believe,  were  there  such  obstruc- 
tions to  prosperity  and  comfort  as  exist  in  oar  domes- 
tic service.  And  how  are  the  young  women  of  the 
luxurious  classes  prepared  to  meet  them?  How  are 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  fitted  to  overcome 


them?  And  how  are  the  poorer  classes  trained  to  re- 
joice in  their  exemptions  from  them? 

If  a  parent  look  forward  to  provision  by  marriage 
for  her  daughter,  she  should  at  least  qualify  her  for 
that  condition,  and  be  ashamed  to  give  her  to  her  hus- 
band unless  she  is  able  to  manage  her  house,  to  edu- 
cate her  children,  to  nurse  her  sick,  and  to  train  her 
servants— the  inevitable  destiny  of  American  house- 
wives. If  she  can  do  all  this  well,  she  is  a  productive 
partner,  and,  as  Madame  Bodichon  says,  does  as  much 
for  the  support  of  her  household  as  her  husband. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  the  duty  of  a  mother  to  edu- 
cate her  children  in  a  technical  sense.  But  if  her  hus- 
band is  straining  every  nerve  to  support  his  family,  it 
would  be  both  relief  and  help  if  she  could  save  him 
the  immense  expense  of  our  first-rate  schools,  or  the 
cost  of  a  governess.  If  she  he  skilled  in  the  art  of 
nursing,  she  may  stave  off  the  fearful  bill  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

If  she  knew  the  cost  and  necessary  consumption  of 
provision,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  domestic  economy,  she  will 
not  only  preserve  her  husband  from  an  immense 
amount  of  harassing  care,  but  secure  to  him  the  safety, 
blessing,  and  honor  of  living  within  his  means. 

If  she  be  a  qualified  housewife,  the  great  burden, 
perplexity,  and  misery  of  housekeeping,  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  sun,  from  our  Canadian  frontiers  to 
far  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  will  be — we  will 
not  say  overcome,  but  most  certainly  greatly  dimin- 
ished.— 0.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Ventilate  tour  Childebw's  Rooks.— Most  par- 
ents before  retiring  to  rest,  make  it  a  duty  to  visit  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  their  children.  They  do  so  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  lights  are  extinguished,  and 
that  no  danger  is  threatening  their  little  ones.  But 
if  they  leave  the  room  with  closed  windows  and  doors, 
they  shut  in  as  great  an  enemy  as  fire,  although  his 
ravages  may  not  be  so  readily  detected.  Poison  is 
there,  slow,  but  deadly. 

Morning  after  morning  do  many  little  children  wake 
weary,  fretful,  and  oppressed. 

"  What  can  it  mean?  What  can  it  be?"  the  mother 
cries.  In  despair  she  has  recourse  to  medicine.  The 
constitution  becomes  enfeebled,  and  the  child  grows 
worse. 

The  cause,  perhaps,  is  never  traced  to  over  crowded 
sleeping- rooms,  without  proper  air;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  right  one.  An  intelligent  mother,  having 
acquainted  herself  with  the  principles  of  ventilation, 
will  not  retire  to  her  own  room  for  the  night  without 
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having  provided  a  sufficiency  of  air  for  ber  own  chil- 
dren in  the  same  manner  that  she  provides  and  regu- 
lates their  night  covering,  or  any  other  requisite  for 
refreshing  slumber.  Sometimes,  by  judiciously  lower- 
ing a  window,  and  at  other  times  by  leaving  a  door 
wide  open,  this  end  may  be  attained. 

In  many  houses  the  day  and  night  nurseries  com- 
municate. When  this  is  the  case,  the  window  of  the 
farther  room  should  be  left  open,  and  the  door  be- 
tween the  rooms  likewise  open.  Even  in  severe  weather 
young  children  can  bear  this  arrangement,  if  they  are 
not  exposed  to  a  direct  draft. 

Paternal  Duty. — The  father  who  plunges  into 
business  so  deeply  that  be  has  no  leisure  for  domestic 
duties  and  pleasures,  and  whose  only  intercourse  with 
his  children  consists  in  a  brief  word  of  authority,  or  a 
surly  lamentation  over  their  intolerable  expensiveness, 
is  equally  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.  What  right 
has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the  time  which  God 
has  allotted  to  his  children?  Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to 
say  that  he  can  not  support  his  family  in  their  present 
style  of  living  without  this  effort.  I  ask  by  what  right 
can  his  family  demand  to  live  in  a  manner  which  re- 
quires him  to  neglect  his  most  solemn  and  important 
duties?  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  he  wishes  to 
leave  them  a  competence.  Is  he  under  obligation  to 
leave  them  that  competence  which  he  desires?  Is  it 
an  advantage  to  them  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  labor?  Besides,  is  money  the  only  desirable  be- 
quest which  a  father  can  leave  to  his  children?  Surely 
well-cultivated  intellects;  hearts  sensible  to  domestic 
affection;  the  love  of  parents,  and  brethren,  and  sisters; 
a  taste  for  home  pleasures;  habits  of  order  and  regu- 
larity, and  industry;  hatred  of  vice  and  vicious  men; 
and  a  lively  sensibility  to  their  excellence  of  virtue — 
are  as  valuable  a  legacy  as  an  inheritance  of  property — 
simple  property  purchased  by  the  loss  of  every  habit 
which  could  render  that  property  a  blessing. —  Way- 
land' t  Moral  Science. 

Advice  to  Young  Ladies.— Young  ladies,  if  your 
minds  are  filled  with  sound  views  of  life,  and  stored 
with  that  kind  of  reading  that  will  exert  a  healthful 
influence  upon  your  characters,  you  will  shrink  with 
instinctive  delicacy  from  fulsome  flattery  or  unneces- 
sary personal  freedom.  You  will  have  a  consciousness 
of  dignity  and  self-respect  that  will  keep  at  a  distance 
all  impertinent  acquaintances.  You  will  scorn  to  be 
the  toy,  the  mere  plaything  of  those  you  associate 
with.  Respect  yourselves,  consider  your  own  persons 
sacred  from  the  touch  of  the  trifler,  and  you  will  be  so 
considered  by  others.  Let  your  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates of  the  other  sex  be  your  father,  brothers,  and 
those  who  are  related  nearly  to  you.  Be  more  anxious 
to  shine  in  their  estimation  than  in  that  of  strangers. 

Throw  aside  sickly,  pernicious  story-reading.  Life 
is  too  short,  and  the  field  of  valuable  knowledge  too 
broad,  and  woman's  responsibilities  are  too  serious,  t* 
justify  you  in  this  waste  of  precious  time.  You  that 
are  novel-readers,  have  you  not  already  devoured 
enough  of  this  fulsome  and  disguised  immorality? 
Have  you  not  "  fed  upon  the  east  wind,"  even  to  sa- 
tiety? And  you  who,  from  youth,  parental  restraint, 
or  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  have  never  entered 


into  this  course  of  reading,  be  persuaded  by  those  who 
would  advise  for  your  good,  to  "  touch  not,  handle 
not."  It  is  easier  to  refrain  from  entering  upon  such 
a  course  of  reading,  than  to  break  off  after  it  is  once 
commenced. 

Husbands  and  Wives— When  people  understand 
that  they  must  live  together,  they  learn  to  soften,  by 
mutual  accommodation,  the  yoke  which  they  know 
they  can  not  shake  off.  They  become  good  husbands 
and  good  wives,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  hus- 
bands and  wives;  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master  in 
teaching  the  duty  which  it  imposes,  If  it  were  once 
understood  that  upon  mutual  disgust  married  persons 
might  be  legally  separated,  many  couples  who  now  pass 
through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention 
to  their  common  offspring,  and  to  the  moral  order  of 
civil  society,  might  have  been  at  this  moment  living  in 
a  state  of  mutual  nnkindness,  in  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  their  common  offspring,  and  in  a  state  of 
unreserved  immorality.  To  be  sure,  if  people  come 
together  in  marriage  with  the  extravagant  expectations 
that  all  are  to  be  halcyon  days;  the  husband  conceiv- 
ing that  all  is  to  be  authority  with  him,  and  the  wife 
that  all  is  to  be  accommodation  to  her;  every  body  sees 
how  that  must  end:  but  if  they  come  together  with  a 
prospect  of  happiness,  they  must  come  with  the  reflec- 
tion that,  not  bringing  perfection  in  themselves,  they 
have  no  right  to  expect  it  on  the  other  side;  that,  hav- 
ing respectively  many  infirmities  of  their  own  to  be 
overlooked,  they  must  overlook  the  infirmities  of  each 
other. 

Conversation  at  Home.— Among  the  influences 
which  shape  the  young  people  of  a  family,  a  most  im- 
portant place  must  be  given  to  the  tone  of  conversation 
that  prevails  in  their  home.  Cecil  says:  "  The  opinion, 
the  spirit,  the  conversation,  the  manners  of  the  parents, 
influence  the  child.  If  he  is  a  fantastic  man,  if  he  is  a 
genealogist,  knows  nothing  but  who  married  such  a 
one,  and  so  on,  his  children  will  usually  catch  these 
tastes.  If  he  is  a  literary  man,  his  very  girls  will 
talk  learnedly.  If  he  is  a  griping,  hard,  miserly  man, 
such  will  be  his  children."  The  coloring  of  his  con- 
versation permeates  their  minds  like  an  atmosphere. 
If  they  hear  nothing  from  father  and  mother,  or  talked 
of  betwixt  them,  but  tho  affairs  of  this  life,  how  can 
they  fail  to  become  more  or  less  materialists,  and  ready 
to  believe  this  present  world  the  all  in  all?  "  Bringing 
the  eternal  world  into  their  view,  planning  and  acting 
with  that  world  before  us,"  is  the  way  to  impress  them 
with  a  sense  of  those  realities  which  we  desire  should 
rule  their  lives. 

Love  of  Mabeied  Life.— The  affection  that  links 
together  man  and  wife  is  a  far  holier  and  enduring 
passion  than  young  love.  It  may  want  its  gorgeous- 
ness,  it  may  want  its  imaginative  character,  but  it  is 
far  richer  in  holy  and  trusting  attributes.  Talk  not  to 
us  of  the  absence  of  love  in  wedded  life !  What ! 
because  a  man  has  ceased  to  "  sigh  like  a  furnace,"  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  fire  is  extinct p  it  burns  with  a 
steady  flame,  shedding  a  benign  influence  upon  exist- 
ence a  million  times  more  precious  and  delightful  than 
the  cold  dreams  of  philosophy. 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Thb  Word  of  God. — Naimbana,  a  black  prince, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  arrived  in 
England  in  1791.  The  gentleman  to  whose  care  he  was 
intrusted,  took  great  pains  to  convince  him  that  the 
Bible  was  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  received  it  as  such, 
with  great  reverence  and  simplicity.  Do  we  ask  what 
it  was  that  satisfied  him  on  the  subject?  let  us  listen  to 
his  artless  words.  "  When  I  found,"  said  he,  "  all  good 
men  minding  the  Bible,  and  calling  it  the  Word  of 
God,  and  all  bad  men  disregarding  it,  I  then  was  sure 
that  the  Bible  must  be  what  good  men  called  it,  the 
Word  of  God." 

A  Good  Reply. — Lord  Bolingbroke  once  asked  Lady 
Huntingdon,  how  she  reconciled  prayer  to  God  for  par- 
ticular blessings,  with  absolute  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will.  "Very  easy,"  answered  her  ladyship;  "just  as 
if  I  were  to  offer  a  petition  to  a  monarch,  of  whose 
kindness  and  wisdom  I  have  the  highest  opinion.  In 
such  a  case  my  language  would  be,  I  wish  you  to  be- 
stow on  me  such  a  favor;  but  your  majesty  knows 
better  than  I  how  far  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  or 
right  in  itself,  to  grant  my  desire.  I,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  humbly  presenting  my  petition  and 
leave  the  event  of  it  entirely  to  you." 

Art  of  vot  Quarreling.— Sensible  husband:  "  How 

is  it  that  we  never  quarrel,  Mrs.  Xantippe?    Well,  I 

1    will   tell  you.    One  person  can  not  make  a  quarrel. 

i    Now,  if  I  am  in  a  quarrelsome  humor  and  break  out, 

,    my  wife  remains  cool  and  collected,  and  does  n't  say  a 

|     word.     If  my  wife  is  peevish,  and  displays  more  tem- 

'    per  than  is  becoming  to  one  of  her  beautiful  sex,  I,  her 

husband,  remain  as  unmoved  as  a  monument,  or  else 

cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  am  listening  for  the 

moment  to  some  heavenly  song.     We  only  quarrel  one 

at  a  time,  and  is  it  astonishing,  if  you  leave  a  quarrel 

alone,  how  very  soon  it  dies  out!    That 's  our  secret, 

madam;  and  I  should  advise  you,  and  all  Xantippes,  to 

follow  it." 

Frasslik  A6KI50  fob  Work.— When  a  youth, 
Franklin  went  to  London,  entered  a  printiDg-omce,  and 
inquired  if  he  could  get  employment. 

"  Where  are  you  from?"  asked  the  foreman. 

"  America,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ah,"  said  the  foreman,  "from  America!  A  lad 
from  America  seeking  employment  as  a  printer!  Well, 
do  you  really  understand  the  art  of  printing?  Can 
yon  set  type?" 

Franklin  stepped  up  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  in  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  set  up  the  following  passage 
from  the  first  chapter  of  John: 

"  Nathanael  said  unto  him,  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth?  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Come  and 
•ee." 

It  was  done  so  quickly,  so  accurately,  and  contained 
a  delicate  reproof  so  appropriate  and  powerful,  that  it 
at  once  gave  him  character  and  standing  with  all  in  the 
office. 

A  Gloomy  Prospect. — When  Judge  Hale,  who  had 
been  a  fierce  swash-buckler  in  his  youth,  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  one  of  his  former  boon  companions,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  retirement  of  the  jury  to  ask  the  cul- 


prit in  the  dock  sundry  questions  touching  their  old 
associates.  "  They  are  all  hanged,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  knave,  "except  you  and  me." 

Reading  the  Scripture.— An  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  England.  The  scene  is  a  church 
in  Torquay;  the  Bishop  is  present,  but  not  officiating, 
and  he  sits  with  the  congregation.  The  officiating  cler- 
gyman ventures  to  soften  to  ears  polite  the  phrase  "  eat 
and  drink  their  own  damnation."  He  reads  it "  con- 
demnation." A  voice  is  heard  energetically  exclaim- 
ing, "  Damnation  1"  The  whole  Church  is  startled.  But 
it  is  not  a  profane  epithet  they  hear;  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  Bishop  in  rebuke  of  the  officiating  minister. 

Relioioh  ahd  Ill-Temper.— A  plain  old  clergyman 
was  once  applied  to  for  advice  on  a  very  important 
matter.  He  was  asked  which  of  two  sisters  he  had 
better  pay  his  addresses  to.  One  was  very  lovely  in 
her  disposition,  but  not  a  professor  of  religion.  The 
other  was  a  professing  Christian,  but  very  ill-tempered. 
"  Marry  tne  good-tempered  one  by  all  means,"  said  the 
clergyman.  "The  Spirit  of  God  can  live  where  you 
can  V 

No  Wohder. — One  of  the  most  fashionable  hair- 
dressers tells  the  following  good  story: 

An  old  Quaker  lady  was  standing  at  the  counter  one 
day,  when  a  gay  young  girl  came  in  to  engage  a  hair- 
dresser for  the  evening.  She  gave  her  orders  hurriedly, 
saying  that  she  wanted  half  a  dozen  "  rolls  "  and  a  but- 
terfly on  the  top,  a  "  Grecian  "  or  "waterfall"  on  the 
back,  with  plenty  of  "  puffs  "  and  "  curls,"  and  ended 
with  an  injunction  to  send  along  any  quantity  of 
11  rats,"  "  mice,"  and  "  cataracts." 

"  Poor  child,"  said  the  dear  old  lady  compassionately, 
looking  after  her  as  she  departed;  "  what  a  pity  she  has 
lost  her  mindl" 

Cro8S-Examinatioit.— A  lawyer,  who  prided  him- 
self upon  his  skill  in  cross-examining  a  witness,  had 
once  an  odd-looking  genius  upon  whom  to  operate. 
"You  say,  sir,  that  the  prisoner  is  a  thief?"  "Yes, 
sir,  because  she  confessed  it."  "  And  you  also  swear 
that  she  bound  shoes  for  you  subsequent  to  the  con- 
fession?" "I  do,  sir."  "Then,"  giving  a  sagacious 
look  to  the  Court,  "are  we  to  understand  that  you 
employ  dishonest  persons  to  work  for  you,  even  after 
their  rascalities  are  known?"  "Of  course;  how  else, 
pray,  could  I  get  assistance  from  a  lawyer?"  The 
witness  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  "  stand  down." 

Not  Enough  for  Two. — Sheridan  was  once  staying 
at  the  house  of  an  elderly  maiden  lady  in  the  country, 
who  wanted  more  of  his  company  than  he  was  willing 
to  give.  Proposing  one  day  to  take  a  stroll  with  him, 
he  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
weather.  Shortly  afterward  she  met  him  sneaking  out 
alone.  "So,  Mr.  Sheridan,"  said  she,  "it  has  cleared 
up."  "Just  a  little,  ma'am;  enough  for  one,  but  not 
enough  for  two." 

Too  8mall.— Thackeray,  when  in  the  United  States, 
meeting  a  Western  man  who  had  been  in  England, 
asked  him  how  he  liked  that  country. 

"  Very  well,  in  the  day-time,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  it  in  the  night?" 

"  0,  I  never  dared  to  go  out  in  England  after  night 
for  fear  I  should  step  off  the  edge." 
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Fsacb  IK  God.— "J?c  careful  for  nothing;  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiv- 
ing let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  Ood.  And 
the  peace  of  Ood,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 
Philip,  iv,  6,  7. 

'  1.  There  are  two  very  striking  features  in  the  Word 
of  God  in  its  directions  with  regard  to  human  life: 
first,  while  bat  very  little  is  said  in  all  the  Scripture 
leading  as  to  be  at  all  anxious  or  careful  about  our 
worldly  necessities,  the  Word  of  God  abounds  in  dis- 
suasiyes  against  all  uneasy  care  or  disquietude  with 
regard  to  worldly  things  and  events,  and  positive  pro- 
hibitions against  world-loving  and  world-seeking; 
second,  while  the  Scriptures  thus  dissuade  us  from  all 
anxiety  about  our  worldly  interests,  they  abound  in 
proffers  of  the  Divine  protection  and  care  over  us,  in 
solicitations  to  commit  our  ways  and  interests  to  God, 
and  in  injunctions  to  be  happy,  to  be  hopeful,  to  be 
confident,  to  be  at  rest  in  God.  The  Divine  Father 
appears  throughout  his  Word  as  anxiously  solicitous 
that  we  should  be  free  from  care,  distress,  fear,  and 
all  unhappiness  growing  out  of  distrust  of  his  provi- 
dence and  goodness.  He  places  himself  before  us  in 
all  the  glory  and  fullness  of  his  infinite  perfections  as 
our  rock  of  defense,  our  strong  tower,  our  sure  refuge, 
our  help  in  time  of  trouble.  He  is  willing  to  take 
into  his  hands  and  under  his  almighty  protection  and 
guidance  all  our  interests  for  time  and  eternity. 

2.  The  language  before  us  is  not  a  forbidding  of  all 
care  or  interest  in  the  wants,  circumstances,  and  events 
of  our  lives.  This  would  be  contrary  to  our  Christian 
duty  and  character.  Idleness  and  indifference  are  in- 
consistent  both  with  our  character  as  rational  beings 
and  our  duty  as  Christians.  The  Savior  himself  has 
set  before  us  an  example  of  industry,  carefulness,  and 
economy.  He  that  could  multiply  the  loaves  to  feed 
the  thousands  also  said,  "Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  lost."  His  life,  too,  was  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  profound  sympathy  and  interest  for  all 
human  affairs.  He  learned  and  worked  at  the  trade 
of  his  father.  He  was  careful  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  his  disciples  and  friends,  and  discharged  to  his 
mother  the  duties  of  an  affectionate  son,  and  made 
provision  for  her  after  his  death  by  commending  her 
to  the  care  of  the  beloved  John.  St.  Paul  labored 
with  his  own  hands  that  he  might  not  be  burdensome 
to  others,  and  has  left  on  record  his  injunction  to  be 
"  not  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord."  He  has  taught  us  that  "  if  any  one  provide 
not  for  his  own,  especially  them  of  bis  own  household, 
he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 
Carefulness,  prudence,  economy,  judicious  forethought, 
are  all  commendable,  both  in  business,  in  our  house- 
holds, and  with  regard  to  our  lives  and  health.  To 
forbid  these  is  not  the  object  of  the  apostle. 

3.  His  language  is  a  prohibition  of  all  harassing, 
anxious,  and  distrustful  care  about  the  things  and 
events  of  time.    It  is  the  same  word  as-  that  used  by 


the  Savior  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  when  he  so 
strongly  forbids  all  distressing  care  and  anxiety  about 
the  future,  and  enjoins  upon  us  to  take  no  thought 
about  the  things  of  the  morrow.  It  is  that  worldly 
care  and  " deceitfulness  of  riches"  which  the  Savior 
says  "  spring  up  to  choke  the  good  seed."  It  is  the 
same  word  as  that  used  by  Christ  when  he  said  to 
Martha,  "  Thou  art  careful  about  many  things;  but 
one  thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  bet- 
ter part."  St.  Paul  uses  it  again  when  speaking  of 
the  overanxiety  of  the  Corinthian  Church  when 
threatened  with  persecution.  From  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  word  it  is  evident  that  it  is  intended  to 
prohibit  all  anxious,  repining,  complaining,  and  heart- 
wearing  thought  about  the  things  of  the  world,  what 
we  shall  eat,  or  drink,  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed,  and  makes,  like  the  Savior,  a  clean  sweep  by 
forbidding  it  with  regard  to  all  things — "  Be  careful 
for  nothing." 

4.  Be  not  overanxious  about  your  business,  about 
success  or  failure,  about  fluctuations  in  trade,  changes 
in  the  market,  the  crops,  the  weather,  the  prices 
current,  about  laying  up  treasure  on  earth.  Be  not 
slothful,  reckless,  indifferent,  prodigal,  or  extravagant, 
but  be  careful  of  world-loving  and  world-seeking.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the 
body  more  than  raiment,  and  that  ye  can  not  yield 
yourselves  servants  to  both  God  and  mammon,  for  you 
will  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  or  cleave  to  the 
one  and  despise  the  other.  Believe  the  apostle's  in- 
spired teaching  "that  godliness  with  contentment  is 
great  gain."  "  For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out;  and  having 
food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content.  For 
they  who  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  which  while  some  covet 
after,  they  err  from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows.  But  thou,  0  man  of  God, 
flee  these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness,  god- 
liness, faith,  love,  patience,  meekness." 

5.  Be  not  overanxious  about  your  family,  about 
present  wants  or  future  positions.  Be  wise,  judicious 
as  parents;  watch  over  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing of  your  children;  do  for  them  what  present  duty 
and  ability  enjoin  and  allow,  and  trustfully  leave  the 
future  with  God.  Be  not  overanxious  about  laying  up 
treasures  for  them  when  you  shall  have  gone,  nor  dis- 
tressed about  their  circumstances  when  God  shall  have 
called  you  away.  God  has  taken  care  of  you,  and 
under  his  blessing  you  have  worked  your  way  through 
the  world.  The  same  God  will  take  care  of  them. 
Give  them  while  living  and  leave  them  when  dying 
the  example  and  legacy  of  a  humble  Christian  life  and 
triumphant  Christian  death.  Depend  upon  it,  such  an 
example  and  such  a  death  will  be  more  dearly  valued 
by  both  you  and  them  in  the  solemn  moments  of 
separation,  than  earthly  mansions  and  heaps  of  gold. 
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MI  have  now  disposed  of  all  my  property  to  my 
family/'  said  Patrick  Henry  in  the  closing  paragraph 
of  his  will;  "there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could 
giro  them,  and  that  is  the  Christian  religion.  If  they 
had  this,  and  I  had  not  given  them  one  shilling,  they 
would  be  rich;  and  if  they  had  not  that,  and  I  had 
given  them  all  the  world,  they  would  be  poor." 

&  Be  not  overanxious  about  your  life,  or  health,  or 
death.  Do  not,  like  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks, 
"through  fear  of  death,  go  all  your  lifetime  in  bond- 
age." The  ways  of  life  and  the  issues  from  death  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Satan  could  not  touch  the 
person  of  Job  till  he  had  gained  the  permission  of 
God,  said  even  then  God  retained  the  life  of  his  servant 
in  his  own  hand.  Be  prudent,  be  wise,  be  temperate, 
but  fret  not  about  your  health,  nor  distress  yourself 
about  your  death,  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
others  will  be  placed  by  that  event.  To  die  is  the 
common  lot  of  men;  the  years  of  God  go  on  forever. 
Do  your  duty  now  and  submit  the  future  to  Him  that 
livetb.  for  evermore.  Serve  your  day  and  generation 
while  yon  live,  and  leave  the  consequences  with  the 
I  Great  Ruler  and  Director  on  high.  Live  soberly, 
■  righteously,  and  godly,  and  your  work  and  your  duty 
will  be  done  when  you  die.  Submit  the  matter  to  God 
and  rest  satisfied  that  you  will  neither  die  too  soon 
nor  live  too  long.  Fear  not  for  the  companion  to  be 
left  in  desolate  widowhood — Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the 
widow.  Be  not  distressed  about  the  lonely  orphan — 
Jehovah  is  the  God  of  the  fatherless.  Remember, 
though  yon  be  dead,  God,  thy  God,  that  kept,  and 
guided,  and  watched  over  thee,  still  livetb  to  keep,  and 
guide,  and  watch  over  those  you  shall  leave  behind. 


7.  To  abstain  from  anxious  and  distressing  care,  to 
be  calm,  and  trustful,  and  hopeful  is  good  philosophy 
as  well  as  good  religion.  It  is  the  highest  wisdom  of 
man  to  commit  his  ways  to  God  and  to  rest  in  him. 
It  is  wise  as  well  as  Christian  to  be  at  rest  about  those 
things  over  which  we  have  but  little  or  no  control. 
And  how  little  is  our  power  to  change  or  influence 
most  of  those  things  which  often  cause  us  so  much 
uneasiness!  This  is  the  case  with  even  our  most 
careful  forethought  and  most  judicious  plans;  how 
much  more  is  it  the  case  with  harassing  thought  and 
exhausting  caret  Tears,  and  sighs,  and  murmurings 
have  no  influence  in  changing  our  circumstances  or 
altering  events.  In  famine  a  nation's  tears  would  not 
water  the  barren  earth  and  make  it  bring  forth.  Sighs 
can  not  fill  our  sails  and  waft  us  on  to  prosperity. 
Years  of  repining  will  not  mend  broken  health  or 
restore  a  shattered  fortune.  Murmurings  long  and 
deep  will  not  frighten  away  disease  or  stay  the  ap- 
proach of  death  for  a  single  hour.  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  he  careth  for  ns. 

Away,  then,  with  all  unavailing  tears  and  sighs,  all 
murmurings  and  complainings,  all  distrustings  of  the 
providence  of  God.  Be  careful  for  nothing.  Ye  can 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black,  nor  by  taking 
thought  add  one  cubit  to  your  stature.  "  If  not  able, 
then,  to  do  that  thing  which  is  least,  why  take  ye 
thought  for  the  rest?"  Live  one  day  at  a  time  and 
tear  up  a  thousand  temptations,  and  trials,  and  sor- 
rows by  the  roots.  I  show  you,  says  the  apostle,  a 
more  excellent  way — "  In  every  thing  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God." 
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Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  six 
volumes.  Vol.  V.  12mo.  Pp.  515.  *2.  New  York: 
'Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co. — This  volume  continues  this  famous  history  from 
March,  1757,  to  the  end  of  1760.  It  carries  us  to  the 
bight  of  the  "Seven  Years'"  War.  We  read  these 
volumes  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  versatile  and  prolific  author,  Carlyle,  as  their 
hero,  Friedrich.  Indeed,  if  we  are  ever  to  become 
acquainted  even  partially  with  the  world's  history,  we 
can  not  afford  to  give  six  volumes  to  even  the  great 
Friedrich;  but  when  we  have  Friedrich  and  Carlyle 
both  to  study  in  the  same  volumes  there  is  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  time  and  labor.  The  volume  is 
embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  hero  from  a 
picture  by  Franks,  of  Potsdam,  and  numerous  maps 
illustrate  the  topography  of  the  history. 

Hafd-Book  or  the  Steam-Engine,  Containing 
all  the  Rules  required  for  the  Right  Construction  and 
Management  of  Engines  of  every  Class,  with  the  Easy 
Arithmetical  Solution  of  those  Rules,  constituting  a  Key 
to  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Steam- Engine."  By  John 
Bourne,  C.  E.,  author  of  several  works  on  the  steam- 


engine.  12mo.  JPp.  474.  |2.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co.— We  have 
given  the  full  title  of  this  valuable  work,  almost  equal 
to  a  table  of  contents,  to  indicate  its  character.  It  is 
not  the  history  but  the  science  and  mechanism  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  is  so  plain  and  practical  in  its 
arrangement  and  instructions  that  every  one  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  or  working  of  these  powerful 
engines  can  understand  its  lessons,  and  ought  to  pos- 
sess it  as  a  handbook.  It  is  amply  illustrated  with 
numerous  wood-cuts,  and  tables,  and  examples,  and  is  a 
thorough  discussion  of  its  subject. 

Oh  Radiatioh.  The  "  Rede  "  Lecture,  delivered  in 
the  Senate-House  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  1865.  By  John  Tyn- 
doll,  F.  R.  S.  12mo.  Pp.  48.  Paper,  50  cts.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll 
&  Co. — A  profoundly-interesting  lecture.  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  unfolding  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  "conservation  and  transmutation"  of 
force,  and  in  applying  the  new  philosophy  to  the 
phenomena  of  heat.  In  this  lecture  he  admirably 
states  and  explains  the  facts  of  radiation  in  the  light 
of  the  new  principles. 
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Thb  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  op  the  Institu- 
tions op  Quintilian.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Henry  8.  Frieze,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  New  York:  D.  AppleUm  <£  Co. 
Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— The  editor  of  these 
books  of  Quintilian  proposes  them  as  a  Latin  text- 
book "  for  the  junior  class  as  a  preparation  for  the 
more  peculiar  and  more  difficult  writers  of  the  *  silver 
age.' "  In  the  German  schools,  Quintilian  has  been, 
of  late  years,  extensively  introduced.  We  can  readily 
see  many  reasons  why  this  would  make  an  excellent 
text-book,  and  especially  because  of  its  admirable  fit- 
ness to  impart  instruction  at  once  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample; giving  the  student  at  once  an  introduction  to 
this  great  master  of  the  rhetorical  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  opportunity  of  attaining  a  higher  scholarship 
in  the  Latin  language. 

Voices  of  Nature.  By  William  (Mien  Bryant. 
With  Illustrations.  Square  18roo.  Pp.  91.  Paper, 
50  cents.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.  Cincinnati: 
R.  W.  Carroll  <*  Co.— This  neat  little  book  contains 
forty  of  the  best  short  poems  of  Bryant,  whom  we 
consider  the  best  poet  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the 
"  Companion  Poets  for  the  People,"  and  all  "  the  peo- 
ple" ought  to  possess  it.  It  is  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  some  of  the  finest  wood  engravings  we 
ever  saw. 

Home-Heroes,  8aints,  and  Martyrs.  By  T.  S. 
Arthur.  12mo.  Pp.  296.  |2.  Philadelphia:  J  B. 
Lippincott  dc  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — 
T.  S.  Arthur  is  one  of  the  purest  writers  of  fiction  in 
our  country.  In  all  the  multitude  of  his  productions 
there  is  nothing  to  offend,  while  there  is  much  to  please, 
to  move,  and  to  instruct.  We  have  laid  aside  every 
story  that  we  have  ever  read  from  his  pen  with  better 
desires  and  better  purposes.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains eleven  stories,  characterized  by  naturalness,  ten- 
derness, and  purity.  Some  of  them  we  know  will 
moisten  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  The  volume  is  issued 
in  most  beautiful  style,  with  tinted  paper,  heavy  bev- 
eled backs,  and  gilt  tops. 

Mr.  Ambrose's  Letters  on  the  Rebellion.  By 
John  P.  Kennedy.  l6mo.  Pp.  246.  fl.50.  New 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co. — These  letters  of  Mr.  Ambrose  were  written  at 
intervals  from  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  civil 
war  down  to  the  restoration  of  peace  after  the  surren- 
der of  Lee.  They  are  among  the  best  letters  produced 
by  that  great  convulsion.  Wise,  sagacious,  far-seeing, 
kindly  in  their  spirit,  it  is  well  that  they  should  re- 
appear at  this  time;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  they 
may  have  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  South,  where 
they  are  most  needed.  The  topics  they  bring  into  dis- 
cussion are  those  suggested  by  the  principles  involved 
in  the  great  rebellion,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  all  thoughtful  Americans. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1847- 
53.  Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Late  Chap- 
lain to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin.  Two  Volumes.  12mo. 
Pp.  352,  359.  $4.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — We  welcome  these  vol- 
umes as  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  earnest,  great,  and 


good  Robertson.  His  character  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful;  his  reputation  so  early  gained  rests  on  a 
foundation  so  pure  and  true  that  it  will  be  enduring; 
bis  active  life,  his  earnest  preaching,  his  independence 
of  thought  and  expression  are  exemplary.  His  ser- 
mons are  widely  diffused  in  this  country,  and  need  the 
accompaniment  of  his  nobly- truthful  life.  We  do  not 
indorse  all  his  views,  but  find  in  his  writings,  as  so 
many  others  have  done,  "  a  living  source  of  impulse,  a 
practical  direction  of  thought,  a  key  to  many  of  the 
problems  of  theology,  and,  above  all,  a  path  to  spiritual 
freedom."  With  a  spirit  so  earnest  and  independent, 
leading  him  to  modes  of  expression  differing  from  the 
old  technicalities,  he  could  not  pass  through  his  mission 
without  suspicion  and  opposition ;  and  with  a  mind  so 
inquiring  he  could  not  but  pass  through  great  mental 
conflicts,  leading  him  often  through  "thickest  dark- 
ness." The  treatment  of  these  internal  and  external 
conflicts  is  the  staple  of  this  interesting  biography. 

Helen  Mao  Gregor;  or,  Conquest  and  Sacrifice. 
By  Mrs.  C  Y.  Barlow,  l&mo.  Pp.  328.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Poe  &  Hitch- 
cock, Cincinnati. — This  is  the  story  of  a  Scotch  orphan 
girl,  whose  early  childhood  was  spent  in  a  wild  high- 
land glen.  She  was  at  length  brought  to  this  country, 
where  she  passed  her  youth  and  early  womanhood. 
The  "  conquest  and  sacrifice  "  indicated  in  the  title,  was 
all  of  herself.  The  work  is  written  in  good  style;  the 
story  is  well  told;  its  conduct  is  natural,  and  its  parts 
are  consistent  and  harmonize  with  each  other.  Its 
moral  and  religious  tone  is  commendable,  and  while  it 
gratifies  the  literary  tastes  it  does  not  corrupt  the  mind. 
The  publishers  have  issued  it  in  very  handsome  style, 
making  it  one  of  a  series  of  interesting  and  unexcep- 
tionable books  for  the  Sabbath  school  and  for  young 
people  at  home. 

Earnest  Christian's  Library.  Consisting  of  Plain 
Words  on  Christian  Living,  by  Charles  John  Vaughn,  2). 
D.;  The  Cross  of  Jesus,  or  Heaven  on  Earth  to  Me,  by 
Bev.  David  Thompson;  Sure  Words  of  Promise;  and 
The  Soul- Gatherer.  4  Volumes  in  a  neat  Box.  |5. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter. — It  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  in  any  way  this  box  of  books.  The  books  in 
their  subject-matter  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be  for 
an  "  earnest  Christian's  library."  The  first  "  is  alive 
with  hallowed  fire  and  vigorous  religious  thought," 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  an  earnest  Christian 
life.  The  second  is  full  of  healthful  food  for  the  soul 
leading  it  to  delightful  contemplation  of  the  Cross. 
The  third  gives  inspiration  by  drawing  on  the  "  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises."  The  fourth  fills  u£ 
with  holy  impulses  to  go  forth  in  the  blessed  work  of 
gathering  souls.  In  mechanical  execution  they  are 
very  fine — printed  on  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  blue  cloth.  The  box  would  be  a  beautiful 
holiday  present  to  the  young  people  of  the  family,  and 
the  Church  would  be  greatly  blessed  if  her  members 
would  lay  aside  much  worthless  reading  and  turn  to 
such  nourishment  for  the  soul  as  is  furnished  here. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  op  the 
Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.  A.  2  Volumes.  Svo.  Pp.  405,  386.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll 
dc  Co. — This  important  and  valuable  work  reaches  us 
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at  too  late  an  hoar  before  our  issue  to  admit  of  that 
careful  examination  which  we  desire  to  give  it  before 
noticing  it  in  the  more  extended  manner  which  it  well 
deserves.  It  is  a  work  that  called  forth  a  large  amount 
of  notice  and  criticism  in  the  English  press,  generally 
favorable  to  its  spirit  and  doctrines,  and  universally 
praising  the  great  labor  and  learning  exhibited  in  its 
preparation.  The  reading  of  these  criticisms  created  a 
great  desire  to  possess  the  work,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
they  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  large  demand  for  it 
in  America.  To  no  publishing  house  in  this  country 
are  men  of  science,  thinkers  and  students,  and  lovers 
of  the  higher  orders  of  literature,  more  indebted  for 
the  prompt  reproduction  of  the  best  issues  of  Europe, 
than  to  the  enterprising  house  of  the  Apple  tons.  It 
should  become  as  settled  a  purpose  with  American 
scholars  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  these  publishers,  as  it 
seems  to  be  with  them,  to  furnish  the  opportunity  to 
American  students  to  possess  these  works  of  the  high- 
est order  of  modern  thought. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  of  this  class.  It  is  a  his- 
tory of  thought,  not  a  mere  relation  of  facts — the  his- 
tory of  a  mental  tendency,  not  a  mere  statement  or 
definition  of  doctrines  which  have  prevailed.  "  My 
object  in  the  present  work,"  says  the  author,  "  has 
been  to  trace  the  history  of  the  spirit  of  Rationalism; 
by  which  I  understand,  not  any  class  of  definite  doc- 
trines or  criticisms,  but  rather  a  certain  cast  of  thought, 
or  bias  of  reasoning,  which  has  during  the  last  three 
centuries  gained  a  marked  ascendency  in  Europe. 
The  nature  of  this  bias  will  be  examined  in  detail  in 
the  ensuing  pages,  when  we  examine  its  influence  upon 
the  various  forms  of  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
leads  men  on  all  occasions  to  subordinate  dogmatic 
theology  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  conscience, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  greatly  to  restrict  its 
influence  upon  life.  It  predisposes  men,  in  history,  to 
attribute  all  kinds  of  phenomena  to  natural  rather 
than  miraculous  causes;  in  theology,  to  esteem  suc- 
ceeding systems  the  expressions  of  the  wants  and  aspi- 
rations of  that  religious  sentiment  which  is  planted  in 
all  men;  and,  in  ethics,  to  regard  as  duties  only  those 
which  conscience  reveals  to  be  such." 

The  work  is  issued  in  excellent  style,  and  contains, 
as  one  of  its  admirable  features,  a  copious  index. 

Hallowed  Songs.  A  Collection  of  the  Most  Popu- 
lar Hymn*  and  Tune*,  both  Old  and  New,  Designed  jot 
Prayer  and  Social  Meetings,  Revivals,  Family  Worship, 
and  Sabbath  Schools.  By  Theo.  E.  Perkins,  Philip 
Phillips,  and  Sylvester  Main.  New  York:  Carlton  & 
Porter.    Cincinnati:   Poe  dt  Hitchcock. — Mr.   Phillips 


has  placed  on  our  table  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  admira- 
ble collection  of  hymns  and  tunes.  We  haye  already 
noticed  the  book,  but  very  cheerfully  again  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  found  in 
all  the  places  indicated  on  its  title-page,  in  the  prayer 
meeting  room,  in  the  family,  and  in  the  8abbath  school. 
The  copy  before  us  is  handsomely  bound  in  embossed 
morocco,  with  gilt  edges  and  back. 

Sheet  Music. — Prisoner's  Return,  or  I  am  Coming, 
Dearest  Mother.  Song  and  Chorus,  by  Frank  M.  Da- 
vis.    Published  by  W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  0.     30  cts. 

Do  we  Love  as  we  Loved  Long  Agof  Song  and  Cho- 
rus. Words  by  Miss  Amanda  T.  Jones.  Music  by 
Harry  Buckline.     W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  0.     30  cts. 

Pamphlets,  etc. — Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, American  Edition.  Vol.  LXI,  No.  4.  New  York: 
Leonard  Scott  A  Co. 

Slavery  and  Southern  Methodism:  Two  8ermons 
Preached  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Newman,  Georgia, 
by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  John  H.  Caldwell,  A.  M. 

The  Methodist  Centenary  Almanac,  for  1866.  New 
York:  Carlton  4  Porter. 

The  Methodist  Almanac,  for  1866.  Cincinnati:  Poe 
&  Hitchcock. 

Catalogue  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  1865-66.  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut.  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D.f 
President.    Students,  121. 

Catalogue  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 
Illinois.  Rev.  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent.   8tudents,  87. 

Newbury  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
1865.  Newbury,  Vermont.  Rev.  Geo.  Crosby  Smith, 
A.  M.,  Principal.     Students,  421. 

Fortieth  Catalogue  of  Oneida  Conference  Seminary, 
1865.  Circular  for  1866.  Cazenovia,  New  York.  Rev. 
Albert  S.  Graves,  A.  M.,  Principal.    Students,  542. 

Minutes  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  for  the  year 
1865. 

Minutes  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Conference,  for  1865. 

Minutes  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference.  Fifty- 
sixth  session.     1865. 

Minutes  of  the  California  Annual  Conference,  San 
Francisco,  September,  1865.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
in  these  Minutes  a  record  of  earnest  action  taken  by 
the  Conference  in  behalf  of  missionary  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Catalogue  of  the  Genesee  College,  1865-66,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
President,  Rev.  John  W.  Lindsay,  D.  D.    Students,  85. 

Catalogue  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  1865-66, 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  A.  M.,  Princi- 
paL    Students:  ladies,  363;  gentlemen,  275.    Total,  638. 
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Explanation.— For  the  year  1866  we  open  a  new 
department.  We  design  in  these  pages  to  present, 
during  this  year,  a  current  record  of  the  plans  and 
doings  of  the  Church  in  celebrating  the  hundredth 
year  of  her  wonderful  history.    We  shall  endeavor 


also  to  prepare  accurate  statistics  of  the  various  inter- 
ests and  departments  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  of 
furnishing,  as  far  as  possible,  an  exhibit  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world  at  this  memorable  epoch.  We 
hope  thus  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  our  readers  a  large 
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Our  Succession— Wo  take  into  our  "  Study  "  the 
magnificent  Centenary  picture  which  adorns  this  num- 
ber; it  contains  too  much  for  a  mere  passing  notice  in 
the  Editor's  Table;  it  is  indeed  a  study.  It  is  ft  min- 
iature of  a  hundred  years  of  Methodism;  it  carries  us 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  great  religious  move- 
ment in  the  person  of  our  illustrious  founder;  it  pre- 
sents  to  us  the  whole  line  of  our  Episcopal  succession, 
which,  though  not,  as  some  pretended  successions, 
sweeping  visibly  back  through  the  ages,  yet  does  reach 
the  ages  of  the  past  and  connects  itself  with  the  Head 
of  the  Church  through  the  divine  Spirit  which  flows 
through  it  and  the  apostolic  labors  which  distinguish 
its  evolution.  Illustrious  line  of  men!  their  position 
as  "overseers"  of  the  Lord's  house  is  not  character- 
ized by  honorable  places  among  men,  by  affluence,  by 
power,  by  lives  of  ease  and  splendor,  but  like  the 
great  apostle — nay,  rather  like  the  Master  himself— 
their  honor  and  the  proofs  of  their  apostleship  lie  in 
their  labors  more  abundant,  in  perils,  in  sufferings,  in 
self-denials,  in  lives  of  soberness,  pureness,  and  god- 
liness. 

Even  here  we  have  not  room  to  characterize  indi- 
vidually these  great  and  good  men,  nor  is  it  needful. 
Their  names,  their  characters,  their  labors  are  in  all 
the  Churches.  The  portraits  of  many  of  them  have 
already  been  presented  in  the  Repository,  accompanied 
by  sketches  from  able  hands.  In  our  picture  we  have 
wished  to  gather  them  in  one  group,  not  only  in  honor 
to  the  men  themselves,  but  for  a  typical  representation 
of  a  hundred  years  of  our  history,  interweaving  among 
the  group  of  our  successive  leaders  the  origin  and 
growth  of  various  institutions  and  interests  of  the 
Church.  So  here  we  wish  to  preserve  merely  a  group- 
ing of  outline  facts  of  this  same  line  of  succession. 

In  the  center  we  have  the  best  authenticated  and 
most  correct  profile  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  existence.  We 
can  almost  read  the  character  of  the  man  in  the  out- 
lines of  that  well-marked  face.  We  need  not  sketch 
the  great  man  here.  He  was  born  at  Epworth,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1703.  His  infancy  and  youth  were 
spent  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  holy  household  over 
which  presided  Subahhah  Wesley.  When  about  six 
years  old  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  fire.  At 
thirteen  he  left  the  paternal  home  for  the  Charter 
House  school  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  afterward 
became  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  In  1729  he  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  "  Holy  Club "  at  Oxford.  The 
term  Methodist  was  very  soon  applied  to  them  in  jest. 
In  October,  1735,  he  embarked  on  a  missionary  tour 
for  America.  He  returned  in  1738,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  proclaiming  in  the  pulpits  of  London,  "If  any 
man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature."  In  the  same 
year  he  visited  Herrnhut,  and  received  new  life  and 
inspiration  from  the  Moravians.  Soon  expelled  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment,  himself,  his  brother 
Charies,  and  Whitefield  went  to  the  "  Societies,"  assem- 
blies partly  formed  through  the  labors  of  the  Mora- 


vians, and  to  and  fro  in  the  country  preaching  almost 
daily.  These  "  Societies  "  afforded  a  nucleus  and  form 
for  the  more  thoroughly-organized  Methodist  societies, 
and  the  foundation  of  Methodism  was  laid.  On  the 
11th  of  November,  1739,  the  foundery  in  Moorfields 
was  opened  for  regular  public  worship.  This  date  is 
considered  the  epoch  of  Methodism.  Thirty  years 
later,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1769,  he  recognized  the 
new  movement  in  America,  and  Richard  Boardman 
and  John  Pilmoor  were  sent  over  the  Atlantic  as  the 
first  missionaries.  In  1771  he  sent  the  immortal 
Asbury,  who  proved  not  inferior  to  himself  in  zeal, 
activity,  and  perseverance.  On  the  2d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  he  consecrated  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as 
"Superintendent  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
America."  Coke  immediately  embarked  for  America, 
and  at  the  celebrated  Christmas  Conference,  1784,  the 
American  Church  was  organized,  and  Thomas  Coke 
and  Francis  Asbury  were  recognized  as  general  super- 
intendents, or  bishops.  Seven  years  later,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1791,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Methodism 
died  in  peace,  being  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  sixty  fifth  of  his  ministry. 

The  next  four  portraits  in  the  order  of  time  are 
Thomas  Coke,  Francis  Asbury,  Richard  Whatcoat,  and 
William  M' Ken  dree.  We  do  not  design  to  sketch 
them  here,  reserving  these  apostles  of  American  Meth- 
odism for  another  place  and  a  more  extended  treatment 
Thomas  Coke  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  Septem- 
ber, 1784,  and  after  a  laborious  and  most  eventful  life 
died  of  apoplexy  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  May  3,  1814,  , 
and  was  buried  in  the  sea.  Francis  Asbury  was 
ordained  during  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1784! 
and  died  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  March  31, 
1816.  Richard  Whatcoat  was  ordained  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1800,  and  died  at  Dover,  Delaware,  July  5, 
1806,  aged  seventy  years.  William  M'Kendree  was 
the  first  native  American  bishop.  He  was  ordained 
bishop  on  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  and  died  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1835,  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of 
seventy -eight. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1816,  Enoch  George  and 
Robert  R.  Roberts  were  elected  bishops,  and  on  the 
17th  were  ordained  to  that  office.  Enoch  George 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  in  Lancaster  county 
sometime  in  the  year  1767  or  1768,  the  family  records 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  rendering  the  precise 
date  unknown.  He  died  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  Au- 
gust 23,  1828. 

The  venerable  father  Boehm  thus  describes  Bishop 
George:  "He  was  a  short,  stout  man.  His  chest  was 
large,  and  this  enabled  him  to  speak  easily.  His  face 
was  bronzed,  owing  to  exposure,  but  it  was  intelligent 
and  expressive  of  benignity.  His  dress  was  plain  and 
careless,  and  his  hair  was  coarse  and  thick,  and  parted 
in  the  middle.  He  had  quite  a  patriarchal  appearance. 
His  voice  was  peculiar  for  strength  and  melody,  As 
a  preacher  he  was  surpassingly  eloquent.  He  had 
unusual  power  over  his  audience,  and  took  them  cap- 
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tive  at  bis  will.  At  times  he  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
As  a  presiding  officer  be  did  not  excel.  He  was  a 
good  companion  where  he  was  well  acquainted,  fall 
of  anecdotes;  but  be  was  diffident  and  avoided  com- 
pany, and  bad  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  being  ques- 
tioned. He  was  very  powerful  in  prayer.  He  would 
rise  in  the  night,  end,  putting  his  cloak  around  him, 
would  spend  Whole  hours  on  his  knees  wrestling  with 
the  angel  of  the  covenant."  He  would  never  permit 
his  likeness  to  be  taken,  and  in  order  to  complete  our 
Episcopal  group  our  artist  has  done  the  best  he  could 
to  reproduce  the  face  of  Bishop  George  from  the 
descriptions  of  father  Boehm,  father  John  F.  Wright, 
and  others  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Robert  Rich  ford  Roberts  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  who,  at  the  call  of  his 
country,  shouldered  his  musket  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Robert  was  born  August  2,  1776.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  removed  with  his  parents  into  West- 
moreland county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married, 
which  created  quite  a  difficulty  in  his  reception  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  to  which  he  was  recom- 
mended in  1802.  His  talents  and  great  promise,  with 
the  excellent  character  of  his  young  wife,  carried  him 
through,  and  he  was  received  and  appointed  to  the 
Carlisle  circuit.  His  marriage  was  still,  however,  an 
embarrassment  to  him,  and  he  endeavored  to  eke  oat 
the  scanty  pittance  received  for  his  support  by  main- 
taining a  mill.  For  this  he  was  censured  by  a  vote 
of  the  Conference.  He  was  present  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1808.  He  preached  in  several  of  the 
churches  with  so  much  acceptance  that  by  the  urgent 
request  of  the  people  Bishop  Asbury  transferred  him 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Chorch  in  Light-street, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Here  he  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  after  two  years  was  transferred  to 
Fell's  Point,  thence  to  Alexandria,  then  to  George- 
town, and  in  the  years  1813  and  1814  he  was  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  year  following  he 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Schuylkill  district, 
and  there  being  no  bishop  at  the  session  of  the  Annual 
Conference  in  1816,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  that  body.  In  this  position  he  first 
evinced  his  peculiar  talent  as  a  presiding  officer. 
"  Calm,  courteous,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  deliberative  bodies,  all  present, 
including  many  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  and 
New  England,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  General 
Conference  at  Baltimore,  were  perfectly  charmed  with 
him,  so  that  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  be  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  bishop."  He  laboriously  served  the 
Church  twenty-seven  years  in  this  office,  and  fell  asleep 
at  Lawrenceport,  Indiana,  March  26,  1843,  aged  sixty- 
seven.  On  a  beautiful  spot  within  the  in  closure  of 
the  college  grounds  of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  his 
body  awaits  the  summons  of  the  last  trumpet. 

Elijah  Hbddivg,  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  more 
recent  times,  was  a  native  of  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  He  was  born  June  7,  1780.  His 
mother  and  other  relatives  were  converted  in  1789 
through  the  ministry  of  Benjamin  Abbott.  When  ten 
years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  Vermont,  and  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Starksboro,  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Green  Mountains.    Here  he  was  converted  on 


the  27th  of  December,  1798,  and  immediately  gave  his 
name  as  a  probationer  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  Spring  of  1800,  being  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  he  received  license  to  preach,  and  in  Novem- 
ber following  left  his  home  to  begin  the  work  of  a 
Methodist  itinerant,  under  the  presiding  elder,  and  was 
admitted  on  probation  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
New  York  city  the  16th  of  June,  1801.  By  changes 
of  boundaries  made  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1804,  Mr.  Hedding  became  a  member  of  the  New  En- 
gland Conference,  with  which  body  his  membership 
continued  till  his  election  as  bishop,  in  1824.  His 
labors  in  this  holy  office  continued  for  about  twenty- 
five  years,  and  were  arduous,  trying,  and  exceedingly 
important  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Church.  From  whatever  point  he  is  observed,  whether 
as  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  minister,  or  a  bishop,  he 
appears  a  man  of  might.  "  His  mind,  naturally  clear 
and  discriminating,  had  been  well  matured  by  reading 
and  study,  by  intercourse  with  men,  by  a  large  and 
well-improved  experience.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  manner,  a  peculiar  and  con- 
fiding openness  in  bis  intercourse  with  his  brethren, 
that  at  once  won  their  confidence  and  affections.  At 
the  same  time,  his  natural  dignity  and  great  discretion 
made  him  an  object  of  interest  as  well  as  of  affection. 
The  soundness  of  his  views  upon  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  so  fully  and  universally 
conceded  that  in  the  end  he  became  almost  an  oracle 
in  these  respects,  and  his  opinions  are  yet  regarded 
with  profound  veneration."  He  died  at  Pooghkeepsie, 
New  York,  April  9,  1852. 

John  Emory  was  born  on  tbe  11th  of  April,  1789, 
at  Spaniard's  Neck,  Queen  Ann's  county,  Maryland. 
His  parents  were  both  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  completed  his  education  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Maryland.  His  father  intended  him 
for  the  bar,  and  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  converted  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1806.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Centerville.  "  On  the  9th  of 
October,  1809,"  he  writes,  "I  made  a  covenant  on  my 
knees,  wrote  and  signed  it,  to  give  up  the  law,  after 
much  reading,  prayer,  and  meditation,  and  on  the  10th 
I  did  so."  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  in  the  8pring  of  1810.  From  1813  to 
1820  he  filled  tbe  most  important  pastoral  stations  in 
the  connection,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, etc.  At  the  General  Conference  of  1820  he 
was  chosen  delegate  to  the  British  Conference.  At  the 
Conference  of  1824  he  was  elected  Assistant  Book 
Agent,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Bangs  as  senior,  and  in  1828  was 
elected  Agent,  with  Rev.  Beverly  Waugh  as  assistant. 
In  this  position  he  rendered  most  efficient  service  to 
the  Church.  At  the  General  Conference  of  1832  he 
was  elected  bishop.  His  career  in  the  Episcopacy  was 
brief  bnt  brilliant.  The  appointment  was  hailed  with 
joy  through  the  Church.  Great  expectations  were  in- 
dulged, and  in  the  three  episcopal  tours  which  he  was 
permitted  to  make  they  were  fully  met.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  16th  of  December,  1835,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage  and  so  severely  injured  that  he  died  at 
seven  o'clock  the  same  evening.  He  was  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year. 

Beyirlt  Watjoh,  a  native  of  Fairfax  county,  Via- 
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ginia,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  October,  1789.  He  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1809. 
In  1811  he  was  admitted  into  fnll  connection,  ordained 
deacon,  and  stationed  in  Washington  City.  For  nine- 
teen years  he  continued  in  the  regular  work,  filling 
some  of  the  most  important  charges  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  In  1828  he  was  elected  Assistant  Book 
Agent,  and  in  1832  Principal  Agent.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conferences  of  1816,  1820,  1828, 
and  at  the  Conference  in  1836,  in  Cincinnati,  he  was 
elected  bishop.  He  filled  that  position  nearly  twenty- 
two  years.  The  whole  term  of  his  itinerant  ministry 
was  nearly  forty-nine  years,  and  during  that  protracted 
period  he  never  sustained  any  other  than  an  effective 
relation.  One  of  his  colleagues  writes:  "  In  whatever 
position  Bishop  Wangh  was  placed  he  proved  himself 
a  working  man.  He  shared  with  his  colleagues  the 
toil  and  responsibility  of  the  general  oversight,  and 
of  presiding  over  five  sessions  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, some  of  which  were  the  most  laborious  and 
stormy  ever  known  in  the  history  of  our  Church.  He 
presided  on  an  average  over  about  seven  Conferences 
in  a  year,  or  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all.  And 
so  tenacious  was  he  of  performing  his  whole  duty  that, 
sick  or  well,  he  seldom  called  an  elder  to  the  chair  to 
relieve  him  for  a  moment."  He  died  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  February  9,  1858,  of  an  affection  of  the 
heart  He  expired  in  a  moment  and  without  a  strug- 
gle. On  the  10th  his  remains  were  borne  to  the 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  where  also  rest  the  ashes  of 
Asbury,  George,  and  Emory. 

We  have  now  reached  the  living  and  well  known, 
whose  portraits  and  sketches  have  been  given  in  recent 
volumes  of  the  Repository,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  want  of  room,  we  must  give  more  brief  records. 

Thomas  A.  Morris  was  born  in  Kanawha  county, 
Virginia,  April  28, 1794.  Was  admitted  into  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1816,  and  appointed  junior  preacher  at 
Marietta,  Ohio.  The  next  year  he  was  in  charge  of 
Marietta  circuit;  in  1818,  1819,  he  was  in  charge  of 
Zanesville  circuit,  with  Charles  Elliot  as  junior  preacher 
the  first  year;  1820,  stationed  at  Lancaster;  1821, 1822, 
Christian,  in  the  Kentucky  Conference;  1823,  Hopkins- 
ville;  1824,  Red  River;  1825,  1826,  presiding  elder  of 
Green  River  district;  1827,  stationed  at  Louisville; 
1828,  transferred  to  Ohio  Conference,  stationed  at  Leb- 
anon; 1829,  Lebanon;  1830,  Columbus;  1831, 1832,  Cin- 
cinnati; 1833,  presiding  elder  Cincinnati  district;  1834, 
became  editor  of  Western  Advocate — continued  till 
May,  1836,  when  he  was  elected  bishop. 

Leonidab  L.  Haulier  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Canton,  Connecticut,  May  10,  1797,  and  was  admitted 
on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1832.  At  the 
General  Conference  held  in  Cincinnati,  May,  1836,  Rev. 
William  Phillips  was  elected  assistant  editor  of  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Dr.  Elliott  being  editor. 
Mr.  Phillips  dying  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  L.  L. 
Hamline  was  chosen  his  successor.  In  1841,  on  the 
issue  of  its  first  number,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository,  holding  the  position  till  chosen 
bishop  in  1844.  Feeling  his  health  insufficient  for  the 
duties  of  the  Episcopacy,  he  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  same  at  the  General  Conference  of  1852.  8ince 
that  time  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  his  own  dwelling, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.    He  died  March  23,  1865. 


Edkukd  8.  Jakes  was  born  April'  27,  1807,  in 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  was  admitted  on  trial 
into  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1830,  and  appointed 
junior  preacher   to   Elizabeth  town ;   1831,  the  same; 

1832,  Orange,  (this  year  his  twin  brother,  Edward  L. 
Janes,  was  received  on  trial  and  stationed  in  Philadel- 
phia;) 1832,  junior  at  Orange;  1834,  1835,  Agent  of 
Dickinson  College;  1836,  Fifth-street,  Philadelphia; 
1837,  1838,  Nazareth,  Philadelphia;  1839,  transferred 
to  New  York  Conference,  stationed  at  Mulberry -street; 
1840,  the  same;  1841,  became  Financial  Secretary  of 
American  Bible  Society,  in  which  office  he  continued 
till  1844,  when  he  was  elected  bishop. 

Levi  Scott  was  born  in  New  Castle  county,  Dela- 
ware, October  11, 1802.  Was  admitted  into  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  1826,  and  appointed  to  Talbot  cir- 
cuit; 1827,  Dover;  1828, 1829,  to  St.  George's,  Philadel- 
phia; 1830,  1831,  West  Chester;  1832,  supernumerary; 

1833,  Kent;  1834,  1835,  Delaware  district;  1836, 
stationed  in  Newark;  1837,  1838,  stationed  in  Philadel- 
phia; 1839  St  Paul's,  Philadelphia;  1840  to  1843,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  grammar  school  in  Dickinson  College;  1843, 
1844,  stationed  at  Union  Church,  Philadelphia;  1845, 
1846,  1847,  presiding  elder  of  South  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict, and  from  this  position  was  elected  Assistant 
Book  Agent  at  New  York  in  1848,  and  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  till  elected  bishop  in  1852. 

Matthew  Simpson  was  born  near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June 
21,  1810.  Joined  the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1833, 
and  was  appointed  junior  preacher  at  St.  Clair v ill e; 
1834, 1835,  stationed  in  Pittsburg;  1836,  Williamsport; 
1837  to  1838,  Professor  in  Alleghany  College;  in  1838, 
became  President  of  Asbury  University,  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  and  transferred  to  Indiana  Conference.  From 
1848  to  1852,  editor  of  Western  Christian  Advocate; 
1852,  elected  bishop. 

Edward  R.  Ames  was  born  May  20,  1806.  Joined 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  1830,  and  was  appointed 
junior  preacher  on  Shoal  Creek  circuit;  1831,  Vin- 
cennes.  The  Conference  being  divided  in  1832  he  fell 
into  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  was  junior  at  New 
Albany:  1833,  Jefferson ville;  1834,  stationed  at  Indian- 
apolis; 1835,  1836,  Agent  Preachers'  Aid  Society;  1837, 
transferred  to  Missouri,  stationed  at  St.  Louis;  1838, 
back  to  Indiana,  stationed  at  Madison;  1839,  Green- 
castle district;  1840,  elected  by  General  Conference 
Secretary  of  Missionary  Society,  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  1844,  when  he  resumed  the  regular  work, 
and  was  presiding  elder  of  New  Albany  district  to 
1846;  1846  to  1850,  presiding  elder  of  Indianapolis 
district;  1850  to  1852,  Jeffersonville  district;  in  1852 
elected  bishop. 

Obmon  C.  Bakes  was  born  July  30,  1812,  in 
Marlow,  New  Hampshire.  Joined  the  New  Hampshire 
Conference  in  1839,  and  was  Principal  of  Newbury 
Seminary,  where  he  organized  the  theological  class 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  first  Biblical  Institute. 
He  continued  at  Newbury  till  1844,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Rochester,  New  Hampshire;  1845,  Manches- 
ter; 1846,  presiding  elder  of  Dover  district;  1847  to 
1852,  Professor  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord; 
1852,  elected  bishop. 

Davis  Wesoatt  Clark  was  born  at  Mount  Desert, 
Maine,  February  25,  1812. 

Edward  Thomsoh  was  born  at  Portsea,  Eng..  1810. 
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Calvif  Kiicgsley  wai  born  at  Annsville,  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  September  8, 1812.  The  last  three 
were  elected  at  the  General  Conference  of  1864.  Ex- 
cellent sketches  of  them  were  given  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Repository. 

Three  other  names  Appear  on  our  plate: 

Joshua  Sotjlb  was  born  in  Bristol,  Maine,  August 
1,  1781.  When  the  separation  occurred,  in  1844,  he 
went  with  the  South.  He  still  survives,  in  great  fee- 
bleness. 

James  0.  Ahdhew  was  born  in  Georgia.  1794.  He 
entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1813.  Hav- 
ing married  a  wife  with  slaves,  his  case  came  before 
the  General  Conference  of  1844,  resulting  in  the  "  great 
secession." 

Francis  Burns  was  not  in  the  regular  line  of  Gen- 
eral Superintendents,  but  was  the  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Church,  elected  for  Africa  in  1858.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York.  An 
excellent  sketch  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  number 
for  March,  1859. 

We  have  thus  passed  through  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
noble  men  constituting  our  "Methodist  succession." 
Recapitulating,  we  have  the  following,  the  first  col- 
umn indicating  when  born,  the  second  when  elected 


to  the  Episcopacy,  and  the  third  when  died  or  left  the 
office: 

Thomas  Coke .1747... 

Francis  Asbury 1745... 

Bichard  Whatcoat 1736... 

William  M'Keudrce 1757... 

Enoch  George 1767... 

Robert  R.  Roberto 1770... 

Joshua  Soule 1781... 

Elijah  Hedding 1780... 

James  0.  Andrew 1744... 

John  Emory ... 1789... 

Beverly  Waugh 1789... 

Thomas  A.  Morris .1794... 

Leonidas  L.  Ham  lino 1797... 

Edmnnd  S.  Janes. 1807... 

Levi  Scott 1802... 

Matthew  Simpson 1810... 

Edward  R.  Ames 1806... 

Osmon  C.  Baker. 1812... 

Davis  W.  Clark 1812... 

Edward  Thomson 1810... 

GalTin  Klngsley 1812... 


1784 1814 

1784 1816 

1800 1800 

1808 . 1835 

......1816 1828 

1810 1843 

1824 1844 

1824 1862 

1832 1844 

. 1832 18.15 

1836 1852 

1836 

1844 1852 

1844 

1852 

1852 — - 

1852 

1852 

1864 

1864 

1864 


Interwoven  among  the  ornamental  work  of  the  pic- 
ture will  be  found  a  number  of  statistical  items,  giving 
quite  a  conception  of  the  progress  and  present  state 
of  American  Methodism.  The  plate  has  been  a  labor 
of  love  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  artist,  and  we  feel  that  he 
has  certainly  laid  ourselves  and  readers  under  a 
weight  of  obligation  by  producing  with  great  toil  and 
care  a  picture  so  beautiful,  valuable,  and  appropriate. 


^Silar's    ?sft!t. 


Chimkkt  Rock. — In  addition  to  the  magnificent 
Centenary  picture  we  present  to  our  readers  a  charm- 
ing scene  from  a  painting  by  the  eminent  artist,  Albert 
Bierstadt,  in  the  possession  of  W.  G.  Blackler,  Esq., 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  most 
delicately  and  accurately  put  on  steel  expressly  for 
the  Repository  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  who 
is  rspidly  taking  a  high  rank  among  the  first  engravers 
of  the  country.  The  subject  is  a  camp  of  Ogalillah 
Sioux  Indians,  with  the  famous  Chimney  Rock,  dis- 
covered by  General  Fremont,  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  the  picture  so  well  explains  itself,  we  will 
occupy  our  space  with  a  sketch  from  Watson's  Art 
Journal  of  the  eminent  artist  who  painted  it,  first 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  S.  P.  Avery,  Esq., 
for  his  services  in  securing  the  engraving  for  us: 

Albert  Bierstadt  was  born  near  Dnaseldorf,  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1830.  His  parents  came  to  this  country  before  he  was 
two  years  old.  They  were  impelled  to  emigrate  less  by  any 
actual  necessity  than  by  the  desire  to  breathe  a  freer  atmos- 
phere than  that  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  despotic  in- 
stitutions of  the  father-land.  Toung  Bierstadt  early  exhib- 
ited a  lore  for  art,  but  was  not  encouraged  in  it  from  the 
belief  entertained  by  his  parents  that  it  would  always  keep 
him  poor.  They  continually  impressed  upon  him  the  hard 
struggles  which  his  cousin  Hasenclever,  the  painter  of  "The 
Wine  Tasters/*  had  passed  through  before  he  was  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes  the 
young  man  engaged  for  a  time  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  but 
finally,  in  1852,  ho  determined  on  following  the  bent  of  his 
own  Inclinations  and  became  an  artist.  In  1863  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  after  stopping  in  London  a  short  time,  pro- 
ceeded to  Dusseldorf,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tredge,  who  occupied  a  studio  adjoining  Mr.  Leutse's,  then  a 
place  of  constant  resort  for  most  of  the  leading  artists  of 
Germany.    Here,  guided  by  the  friendly  counsels  of  Whit- 


tredge  and  Leotae,  his  progress  was  rapid.  After  spending 
three  years  in  Germany  and  a  Summer  in  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Bierstadt  went  to  Italy,  where  he  passed  twelve  months  in 
close  attention  to  his  studies.  He  then  returned  to  tho 
United  States,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  lad  need  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  In  company  with  the  late 
General  Lander.  There  he  spent  his  Summer,  making  sketches 
of  the  scenery  of  that  grandly-picturesque  region.  Last 
year  he  again  visited  the  Bocky  Mountains,  California,  and 
Oregon,  going  as  far  north  as  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island. 
He  remained  several  weeks  in  Colorado  Territory,  a  couple 
of  months  in  the  To  Semite  Valley,  with  its  stupendous 
monntains  and  wonderful  waterfalls,  and  made  the  Journey 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  Biver  on  horseback,  re- 
turning by  steamer  to  Panama  and  New  York. 

With  the  preliminary  training  which  he  had  undergone  In 
Europe,  It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  course  of  travel 
and  observation  such  as  this  should  produce  important  fruits. 
B alg few  artists  before  his  time  had  ventured  to  penetrate 
regions  where  the  difficulties  of  communication  were,  if  not 
insurmountable,  at  least  such  as  to  deter  any  bnt  the  most 
adventurous.  Mr.  Bierstadt,  however,  made  light  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  by  which  his  route  was  beset,  and 
thought  only  of  the  great  object  which  he  had  in  view.  To 
the  happy  facility  which  he  possessed  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  Indians,  he  frequently  owed  his  safety.  To  it  is 
also  due  that  remarkable  intimacy  with  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life  which  forms  so  interesting  a  feature  in  his  pic- 
tures of  those  wild  regions. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  has  not  been  as  prolific  as  other  artists  of  his 
standing,  if  we  are  to  consider  merely  the  number  of  works 
he  has  produced.  He  wisely  preferred  postponing  present 
considerations  for  the  prospective  rewards  attendant  upon  a 
great  reputayon.  This  is  why  all  the  works  he  has  put  out 
of  his  hands  are  so  much  thought  of  by  the  profession  and 
the  public.  They  are  painted  with  a  breadth  and  truthful- 
ness which  evince  not  only  the  highest  order  of  manipulative 
skill,  but  a  carefulness  of  consideration  that  is  beyond  all 
praise.    When  you  look  upon  one  of  Bierstadt's  landscapes 
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you  feel  satisfied  that  before  a  brush  has  been  laid  on  the  can- 
vas its  whole  plan  has  been  decided.  He  does  not  arrive  at  his 
results  by  accident  or  experiment  as  do  many  artists.  An 
effect  of  atmosphere  or  remarkable  configuration  of  mount- 
ain or  rock  is  never  forgotten  by  him.  Once  he  has  arranged 
the  plan  of  his  work  in  his  mind  he  dashes  it  rapidly  on  to 
his  canvas,  and  rarely  or  never  has  to  correct  his  first  sketch. 
He  is  slow  to  begin,  bnt  a  commencement  made  he  works 
with  great  rapidity.  This  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
breadth  and  vigor  of  his  style. 

Of  Mr.  Bierstadt's  works  the  best  are  his  "  Lake  Lucerne," 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alvin  Adams,  Boston ;  "Capri,  Bay 
of  Naples,"  in  the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts ;  M  A  Street  Scene  in  the  Jews*  Quarter  at  Rome/*  owned 
by  the  Boston  Athenaeom ;  "  Laramie  Park,"  owned  by  the 
Buffalo  Academy;  and  "Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  and  the 
"Rocky  Mountains."  The  two  latter  he  still  possesses, 
though  he  has  had  large  offers  for  them.  He  has  either  such 
an  affection  for  them  that  he  can  not  bear  to  part  with  them, 
or  he  thinks  that,  like  old  wine,  their  value  will  be  enhanced 
by  keeping.  Several  others  of  his  pictures  have  been  sent  to 
Europe.  His  finest  work  is,  perhaps,  that  which  he  has  just 
completed— •'  Mount  Hood,  on  the  Columbia  River.*' 

In  addition  to  the  two  superior  engravings  already 
noticed,  we  present  a  beautifully-engraved  title-page, 
prepared  for  us  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Jones.  Its 
principal  feature  is  the  little  gem-like  picture  in  the 
center  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  on  the  Hudson. 
Reader,  have  we  not  redeemed  our  pledge  that  the 
engravings  of  the  first  number  should  be  almost  worth 
the  whole  subscription  price  for  the  year? 

"  Life's  Day."— -The  Repository,  we  doubt  not,  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  and  cultivating  a 
taste  for  the  highest  style  of  engravings.  An  excel- 
lent authority  in  the  department  of  art,  not  of  our 
Church,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  speak  from  a  too 
favorable  prejudice,  has  said  that  "  the  Repository  has 
done  more  to  disseminate  and  cultivate  throughout  the 
West  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  than 
any  other  periodical  in  the  country."  If  this  be  so 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  directing  their  attention 
to  a  series  of  three  engravings,  the  most  pleasing,  im- 
pressive, and  instructive  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
day.  Mr.  Well  stood,  of  New  York,  who  has  made  so 
many  fine  things  for  the  Repository,  has  placed  on 
our  table  this  series.  It  is  the  Story  of  a  Life — to  the 
Font,  to  the  Altar,  to  the  Tomb;  the  Morning,  and  the 
Noon,  and  the  Evening  of  a  Human  Life.  The  first 
picture  gives  us  the  happy  infant  in  the  protecting 
arms  of  its  father  just  about  to  embark  to  be  christened 
in  the  Church  across  the  stream.  In  the  seconcf  pic- 
ture the  year  is  ripe  with  Summer  beauty,  and  the 
child,  grown  to  womanhood,  is  represented  as  a  bride 
led  to  the  altar.  In  the  third  and  last  of  the  series, 
the  funeral  procession  of  this  being,  now  an  aged 
woman,  lifeless  and  under  a  pall,  moves  before  our  sad- 
dened eyes.  It  is  the  evening  of  the  day,  it  is  the 
Winter  of  the  year.  There  is  something  iudescribably 
touching  in  this  picture.  The  series  was  painted  by 
A.  F.  Bellows  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Wellstood  for  the 
famous  house  of  Goupil,  in  New  York,  from  which 
they  may  be  ordered. 

Articles  Accepted. — A  crowd  of  other  matters 
filled  up  our  space  and  occupied  our  time  so  much  a 
month  ago  that  we  were  unable  to  announce  in  the 
December  number  the  disposition  made  of  articles  that 
had  reached  us.    This  leaves  us  quite  a  list  to  dispose 


of  at  present.  Our  contributors  will  find  several  of 
them  disposed  of  by  being  published  in  this  number. 
The  following  we  place  on  file:  Day-Dreams;  Aunt 
Debby;  Edward  Young;  Savanarola;  Fashionable  Cos- 
tumes, etc.;  Religion  on  the  Plantation;  Out  of  De- 
spondency; Unknown;  At  My  Window;  The  Little 
Visitor;  Margaret;  Submission;  Trust;  Inconstancy; 
Our  Life  Cross;  Prospicio;  Midnight;  Watching  and 
Judging;  Song  of  the  Weary;  The  Inner  Temple;  and 
Our  Life. 

Articles  Declined.— The  following  we  will  be 
unable  to  use.  Some  of  them  have  merit,  some  fail 
through  want  of  adaptedness;  one  is  anonymous,  and 
one  or  two  accompanied  only  with  a  nom  de  plume — 
two  kinds  of  articles  we  never  use:  Beneath  The 
Cypress;  Nature's  Anthem;  Thoughts;  A  Day's  Ex- 
perience; Christianity  a  Development;  Rambling  Let- 
ters; Prejudice;  The  Sabbath;  Resurrection  of  Christ; 
Stanzas;  Hope  Ever;  Weary;  A  Sabbath  Musing;  and 
At  Eve  it  shall  be  Light 

A  New-Year's  Greeting. — Having  closed  up  our 
last  necessary  article  for  the  number,  we  have  still  a 
little  space  left  for  friendly  greeting  to  our  readers. 
We  come  to  you  in  the  midst  of  your  holiday  enjoy- 
ments, wishing  you  a  happy  New-Year,  and  desir- 
ing to  contribute  some  little  share  to  the  intellectual 
and  social  pleasures  of  the  season.  To  many  thou- 
sands of  you  we  come  as  an  old  friend  to  whom  you 
will  give  a  cordial  welcome.  We  feel  quite  familiar 
with  you;  we  have  so  often  pictured  to  ourselves  your 
quiet,  loving  homes  that  they  seem  like  our  own,  and 
as  if  we  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  enter.  Be  assured, 
we  bring  you  nothing  but  good-will,  and  will  intro- 
duce to  your  homes  nothing  that  will  mar  your  pure 
pleasures  or  suggest  one  harmful  thought.  You  need 
not  fear  to  introduce  us  to  your  sons  and  daughters, 
and  allow  us  to  shake  hands  with  the  tender  little 
ones.  We  will  only  speak  to  them  words  of  wisdom 
and  good  counsel,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with 
noble  aims  and  generous  purposes.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue our  acquaintance  and  our  visits  throughout  the 
year,  and  to  bring  to  you,  month  by  month,  out 
gatherings  of  good  thoughts,  our  treasury  of  valuable 
facts,  our  inspiring  poetry,  and  our  cheerful  entertain- 
ment. 

From  indications  in  the  newly-forming  subscription 
list,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
many  new  households  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
many  new  friends  during  the  year.  To  you,  also,  we 
offer  our  cordial  greetings.  We  welcome  you  into  the 
circle  of  our  friends,  and  trust  that  our  acquaintance 
will  be  mutually  profitable.  Like  the  preacher,  we 
gather  inspiration  from  the  largeness  of  our  andience, 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  are  preparing  to  address 
an  audience  of  thousands,  and  that  these  thousands 
are  still  increasing,  we  are  inspired  by  the  magnitude 
of  numbers,  and  the  very  sense  of  responsibility  nerves 
us  to  greater  seal  and  carefulness.  We  enter  hope- 
fully upon  the  new  year;  we  go  out  cheerfully  on  our 
first  monthly  visit,  and  trust  in  God  and  the  generous 
appreciation  of  onr  friends  for  another  successful  year. 
May  the  richest  blessings  of  the  Heavenly  Father  rest 
upon  you  all,  and  may  his  good  Spirit  ever  inspire  and 
direct  in  the  mission  of  the  Repository! 
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ICES.  PHCBBE  PALME*. 


BY  SIT.   J.    A.   BOOKS. 


TTTHEN  we  look  upon  the  stream  of  Chris- 
W  tian  piety  as  it  glides  along  in  its  narrow 
channel,  till,  from  the  mere  rivulet,  it  becomes 
the  majestic  river,  deepening  and  widening  as 
it  sweeps  onward  to  the  ocean  of  Divine  ful- 
ness, we  naturally  indulge  the  inquiry,  whence 
it  rose,  and  how  in  its  progress  it  attained  its 
present  expansion?  This  article  is  intended  to 
gratify  such  desires  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Phoebe  Worrall  was  the  fourth  child  of  the 
late  Henry  and  Dorotha  Worrall,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Her  lather  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  when  about  fourteen  years  old  joined 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  then  under  the  care  of 
J.  Wesley.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he 
came  to  this  country,  and  subsequently  married 
Miss  Dorotha  Wade,  a  lady  of  American  birth 
and  pious  parentage.  She  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  pos- 
sessed a  "meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  and  was  dis- 
tinguished in  her  household  by  domestic  dis- 
cipline. The  father  of  Mrs.  Palmer  held  vari- 
ous official  positions  in  the  Church,  and  his 
name  in  New  York,  where,  for  many  years,  he 
lived,  is  as  "ointment  poured  forth." 

At  an  early  age  Phoebe  became  the  subject 
of  deep  conviction  for  sin,  and  suffered  from  a 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  that  hardly  permit- 
ted her  to  assert  as  true  the  most  undoubted 
facts  for  fear  of  falsehood.  It  became  a  proverb 
in  the  family,  "Phoebe  knows  nothing,  she  only 
thinks"  Her  filial  devotion  was  such,  and  so 
true  in  her  was  the  principle  of  obedience,  that 
the  known  wish  of  her  parents  is  said  to  have 
been  as  influential  upon  her  conduct  as  an  ex- 
pressed command.  She  was  unable  to  name 
the  hour  or  the  day  of  her  conversion,  but  re- 
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marks  in  relation  to  the  change,  "Of  the  fact  of 
my  adoption  and  that  I  have  been  translated 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son,  I  am  as  confident  as  I  can 
be  of  my  own  existence."  In  her  experience 
at  that  period,  faith,  that  is  to  her  now  so 
simple  and  easy  an  exercise,  was  difficult  and 
inexplicable,  and  she  did  herself  much  harm  by 
disparaging  comparisons  which  she  made  of  her 
own  enjoyments  with  those  of  eminent  Chris- 
tians. What  then  marked  her  character  was 
great  conscientiousness,  profound  admiration  of 
goodness,  a  longing  after  a  higher  life,  and  a 
wish  to  honor  Christ  that  tempted  her  to  envy 
the  martyr's  crown. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1827,  she  was 
married  to  Dr.  Walter  C.  Palmer,  of  New  York. 
It  was  a  happy  union.  They  were  one  in  sym- 
pathy, in  tastes,  in  Church  fellowship,  and  in 
Christian  profession.  With  them  life  presented 
its  true  responsibilities,  and  they  entered  upon 
their  domestic  career  with  principles,  and  plans, 
and  practices  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will. 
From  the  first  efforts  of  Mrs.  Palmer  in  public 
she  has  lacked  no  aid  that  her  husband  could 
render.  Of  this  she  has  had  an  appreciation, 
and  her  remarks  are,  "  If,  by  my  varied  labors, 
I  have  been  in  any  humble  degree  successful  in 
serving  my  generation  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  much,  under  God,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
my  dear  husband,  who  has  ever  been  in  heart 
with  me  in  encouraging  me  in  my  work."  No 
one  familiar  with  facts  will  doubt  this  state- 
ment. While  the  Doctor  was  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession he  would  leave  home  with  his  wife  on  a 
tour,  that  might  continue  for  weeks,  that  by 
his  presence  and  prayers  he  might  help  her  in 
the  effort  to  save  souls.  When  it  was  determ- 
ined Bhe  would  visit  Europe  on  that  mission 
of  mercy,  he  gave  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  to  accompany  her;  and  since  their  re- 
turn to  this  country,  he  has  declined  reentering 
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his  profession  from  an  apprehension  that  in  re- 
turning to  it  he  might  hinder  her  plans  of  fu- 
ture usefulness.  Meanwhile,  from  their  own 
resources,  they  have  sustained  the  expense 
that  such  traveling  and  labor  have  involved. 

The  happy  change  that  took  place  in  Mrs. 
Palmer's  et^erience,  presenting  bo  great  a<con- 
t;ast '  to  bee  early  prof essita  of  religion,  was 
brought  about  by  a  careful  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  she  saw  that  holiness  to 
God  is  the  high  calling  of  the  Christian.  This 
she  sought,  found,  and  professed.  In  her  work 
entitled,  "The  Way  of  Holiness,  with  Notes  by 
the  Way,"  she  thus  writes:  "The  Lord  reigns 
unrivaled  in  my  heart:  he  has  my  supreme 
affections:  for  some  days  past  I  have  .-expe- 
rienced such  a  heart-felt  want  of  the  assurance 
•f  being  cleansed  from  all  unrighteousness,  to 
know  that  the  motives  influencing  every 
thought,  word,  and  action,  originated  from  a 
pure  fountain,  that  I  last  evening  resolved  I 
could  no  longer  do  without  it.  Between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  nine— while  pleading  at  the 
throne  of  grace  for  a  present  fulfillment  of  the 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises;  plead- 
ing also  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  atone- 
ment, its  unbounded  efficacy,  and  making  an 
entire  surrender  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  time, 
talents,  and  influence;  and  also  of  the  dearest 
ties  of  nature,  my  beloved  husband  and  child: 
m  a  word,  my  earthly  aU—I  received  the  as- 
surance that  God  the  Father,  through  the  aton- 
ing Lamb,  accepted  the  sacrifice,  and  my  heart 
was  emptied  of  self,  and  cleansed  of  all  idols, 
from  ajl  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  I 
realized  that  I  dwelt  in  God,  and  felt  that  he 
had  become  the  portion  of  my  soul,  my  all  in 
all."  Life  was  new.  From  her  spiritual  em- 
inence she  saw  that  existence  is  fraught  with 
an  interest  and  glory  that  she  had  never  before 
conceived.  Her  Christian  character  assumed  a 
higher  type;  doubts  were  dissipated.  Her  ac- 
tivities multiplied  in  every  direction.  She  wel- 
comed the  most  difficult  duty,  and  her  whole 
being  seemed  aglow  with  the  ardors  of  Divine 
love. 

There  are  stages  to  be  marked  in  our  jour- 
ney toward  heaven.  Uncertainty  and  doubt 
have  often,  for  a  season,  disturbed  the  comfort 
and  hindered  the  usefulness  of  the  child  of 
God,  who,  in  after  life,  has  become  distinguished 
for  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the  fullness  of 
his  joy.  But  in  the  language  of  an  elegant 
writer,  "However  the  soul,  at  its  first  rising 
from  the  ground,  may  flutter  and  mount  heav- 
ily, yet  when  once  it  is  thoroughly  on  the  wing 
it  flies  along  with  an  easy,  and  vigorous,  and 
•continued  motion.    Though  the  first  dawn  of 


religion  upon  the  souls  of  men  may  be  as  the 
wings  of  the  morning  spreading  themselves 
upQn  the  mountains,  yet  it  gradually  attains 
to  a  meridian  altitude;"  for  "the  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more 
and  more  to  the  perfect  day." 

Theugk  Mrs.  Palmer  is  best  Jrnpwn  /or  her 
kadvocn4y  of  entire  holiness;  her  life  /ias  not 
justified  the  belief  that  she  is  a  person  of 
merely  one  idea.  One  idea,  indeed,  she  has 
had.  It  has  long  been  an  idea  of  power;  she 
has  never  lost  sight  of  it.  It  has  taken  hold 
of  her  heart.  It  has  kept  Up  a  constant  fire  in 
her  zeal  and  cheerfulness  in  her  spirit.  It  has 
raised  her  above  the  fear  of  a  cross  or  the  dread 
of  any  sacrifice.  It  has  directed  her  labors  and 
rendered  them  prompt,  untiring,  and  successful 
She  has  one  idea,  and  so  has  God's  great  moral 
code  one  law.  It  is  the  royal  one,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength."  But  this  law  included  all 
others.  It  is  the  scepter  of  authority  that  ex- 
erts its  8 way  over  all  the  domain  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  around  the  widest  circles  of 
our  intercourse  and  influence.  There  is  but  one 
sun  in  the  solar  system,  and  it  floods  the  day 
with  its  splendors;  but  who  will  deny  that  it 
lends  its  reflected  beams  to  diminish  the  dark- 
ness of  night?  So  does  the  light  of  holiness, 
that  shines  in  the  experience  of  the  child  of 
God,  reflect  its  brightness  on  those  "who  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 

Mrs.  Palmer  has  one  idea — it  is  supreme  love 
to  Christ,  and  this  may  well  subordinate  to 
itself  every  faculty,  function,  and  force  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life.  The  mind,  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  truth — a  deep  convic- 
tion of  duty,  will,  to  a  large  extent,  surrender 
itself  to  it.  She  does  show  great  assiduity  in 
inculcating  the  doctrine  and  in  impressing  the  ■ 
necessity  of  entire  sanctification ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  few  who  decline  such  forms  of 
labor  as  engage  most  of  her  time,  have  at- 
tempted or  accomplished  so  much  as  she  has  in 
the  more  private  but  equally  necessary  depart- 
ments of  human,  benevolent,  and  Christian 
effort.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  "The 
Five  Points  Mission,"  and  labored  for  its  es- 
tablishment amid  multiplied  and  painful  em- 
barrassments. She  was  among  the  first  to  cre- 
ate a  mission  in  destitute  portions  of  her  native 
city.  When,  to  establish  a  mission  in  China,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  few  individuals  pledge 
themselves  each  for  a  thousand  dollars,  the 
Doctor  and  his  wife  took  that  sum,  which  they 
paid  in  annual  installments.  For  years  before 
she  traveled  so  extensively,  she  was  one  of  the 
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constant  representatives  of  Methodism  in  the 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  and  around  New 
York.  She  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
these  organizations  command  great  influence  in 
society  and  bestow  unspeakable  good  upon 
those  that  they  were  designed  to  benefit.  "The 
Five  Points  Mission"  has  attained  a  character 
that  renders  it  a  glory  to  the  Church  that 
planted  it.  An  infant  society  that  grew  out 
of  her  exertions  in  the  neglected  population  of 
the  city,  she  has  seen  take  its  place  among  the 
leading  charges  of  New  York.  Her  liberality 
offered  the  first  hundred  dollars  to  secure  the 
ground  where  now  stands  one  of  the  best 
ch arches  in  the  Conference, 

In  the  chamber  of  sickness,  in  the  home  of 
poverty,  and  as  well  amid  humbling  scenes  of 
human  depravity,  she  has  exerted  the  power  of 
a  woman's  tenderness  and  the  benign  influence 
of  Christian  piety.  Thus  has  she  made  many  a 
sad  heart  cheerful,  and  caused  the  depressed 
and  degraded  to  rise  to  personal  respect  and 
social  honor.  Religion  ever  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  good  order  and  carefulness. 

What  has  been  her  conduct  in  domestic  life 
may  be  judged  from  her  own  pen.  She  thns 
presents  it:  "From  the  time  I  firat  gave  myself 
wholly  away  to  God,  I  resolved  all  the  minutiaB 
of  life  and  experience  should  be  regulated  by 
the  Wosd  of  God.  I  felt  the  honor  of  God  was 
as  truly  connected  with  judicious  household 
arrangements  as  in  closet  duties;*'  that  if  "she 
would  serve  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness," she  "must  not  be  indifferent  to  the  va- 
rious traits  whose  combination  constitutes  the 
symmetrical  character  in  the  Christian  female." 
Her  words  are,  "By  the  effective,  pure,  and 
lovely  order  pervading  all  the  works  of  God,  I 
felt  1  was  being  taught  an  ever-speaking  les- 
son,'" and  says,  "In  regard  to  household  eti- 
quette my  natural  temperament  had  inclined 
me  to  extreme  carefulness;"  but  adds,  "I  now 
found  a  way  by  which  much  that  had  formerly 
augmented  care  might  easily  be  dispensed  with 
without  infringement  either  on  my  happiness 
or  the  happiness  of  others.  This  was  by  re- 
solving  that  I  would  not  bestow  my  attentions 
on  any  project  that  would  not  bear  in  the  sight 
of  God,  men,  and  angels  the  legible  inscription, 
'Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  The  Author  of  our 
being,  who  inspired  the  Bible  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  Divine  things,  and  gave  his  Son  for  our 
redemption  from  sin,  ignores  not  the  claims  of 
irrational  creation,  and  is  not  unmindful  of  ma- 
terial attractions  He  takes  care  of  the  sparrow 
upon  the  'house-top'  and  clothes  the  lily  in 
its  beauty."  If  Mrs.  Palmer  loves  holiness  more 
it  does  not  follow  that  she  loves  other  interests 


less.  Subordination  must  be  somewhere;  she 
makes  it  in  the  inferier  good. 

The  attention  Mrs.  Palmer  has  commanded 
in  public  labors  justifies  some  notice  of  her 
powers  in  speaking.  In  addressing  an  audience 
her  position  is  erect.  In  spirit,  subject,  and 
manner  she  indicates  no  confusion.  Her  intel- 
lect and  action  reveal  discipline  and  self-con- 
trol. She  has  enough  gesture  for  either  vivac- 
ity or  effect,  and  it  is  easy  and  appropriate. 
She  never  appears  to  be  in  a  hurry,  though  not 
tedious  in  any  of  her  exercises,  and  feels  that 
if  eternity  compensates  the  time  consumed  the 
outlay  is  toot  unwise.  Her  articulation  is  dis- 
tinct and  deliberate,  and  her  voice,  that  is  clear, 
has  sufficient  compass  for  the  largest  churches 
in  which  she  officiates.  She  is  calm  and  free 
from  vociferation,  and  is  rarely  vehement.  Her 
style  is  clear,  concise,  and  colloquial.  In  the 
structure  of  her  sentences  there  is  nothing  elab- 
orate or  involved.  Her  aim  seems  not  to  give 
roundness  to  her  periods,  but  point  and  power 
to  her  expressions.  In  her  communications 
there  is  more  of  logic  than  rhetoric.  She  does 
not,  however,  attempt  any  severe  or  protracted 
reasoning,  but  lays  down  her  premises  and 
reaches  her  conclusions  in  a  way  that  is  simple, 
direct,  and  vigorous.  Her  forms  of  speech  are 
often  axiomatic.  With  her  "holiness  is  power." 
Her  discourses  are  replete  with  Scriptural  il- 
lustration, and  her  design  is  transparent. 

Her  spirit  is  intensely  earnest,  and  in  the 
strongest  utterances,  in  the  periods  of  her  pro- 
foundest  emotion,  when  compassion  for  the  sin- 
ner and  concern  for  the  professor  move  her  soul, 
her  entire  nature  sways  under  the  pressure. 
Her  words,  action,  countenance  disclose  the 
struggle  that  is  within.  Her  eye,  not  naturally 
large,  almost  closes.  Her  hands  clasp  in  per- 
haps an  ejaculation,  in  which  she  "darts  a 
prayer  to  heaven."  That  is  the  prayer  of  faith. 
Then  there  is  a  holy  boldness,  a  subduing 
power,  a  divine  afflatus.  "Face  answers  to 
face  in  water,  so  the  heart  of  man."  The  peo- 
ple respond  to  the  voice  that  God  adopts,  crit- 
icism is  disarmed,  prejudice  yields.  The  wind 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  "bloweth  where  it  list- 
eth"  makes  ns  conscious  of  its  presence.  Then 
is  the  "baptism  of  fire." 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Palmer  to  name 
a  text,  but  when  the  meeting  is  under  her 
direction,  she  desires  her  husband  to  open  the 
services  with  reading  the  Scriptures,  from 
which,  after  a  few  easy  and  pertinent  remarks 
by  the  Doctor,  she  derives  her  theme.  She  may 
occupy  twenty  minutes  or  even  an  hour.  Cir- 
cumstances influence  the  matter  and  the  length 
of   her  discourse.    Her  prayers,  exhortations, 
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experiences,  and  addresses  all  have  the  impress 
of  her  own  individuality.  Her  character  as  a 
religious  teacher  is  fixed,  and  her  services  are 
uniform. 

She  does  not  profess  to  teach  any  thing  new 
in  theology.  Mr.  Wesley  is  her  standard  of 
doctrine.  She  does  believe  that  after  we  are 
"born  again"  there  remains  in  us  pollution 
that  must  be  washed  away,  as  "  without  holi- 
ness no  one  shall  see  the  Lord;"  that  at  any 
time  after  our  conversion,  if  sensible  of  our 
want  and  willing  to  accept  the  terms  and  ready 
to  exercise  the  faith,  we  may  be  "entirely  sanc- 
tified." She  does  not  deny  that  this  work  may 
be  gradual,  but  believes  that  there  is  as  truly 
a  moment  when  we  are  purified,  as  there  is 
when  we  are  pardoned,  and  that  the  evidence 
may  be  as  clear  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Having  obtained  this  grace,  she  teaches  that 
for  the  honor  of  God,  the  encouragement  of 
believers,  and  for  the  establishment  of  our  own 
faith  we  ought  to  profess  it.  While  she  urges 
this  upon  others  as  a  duty,  she  asserts  her  own 
experience  of  this  great  blessing. 

It  is  upon  the  truth  of  inspiration  that  she 
takes  her  stand  in  ber  attempt  to  "spread 
Scriptural  holiness."  Her  resources  are  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  the  panoply  with  which  she  is 
constantly  clothed.  It  is  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  that  never  loses  its  edge.  She  declares 
Qod  has  "magnified  his  word  above  all  his 
name."  She  accepts  every  doctrine,  and  main- 
tains the  truth  of  every  promise.  She  declares 
that  not  to  appropriate  any  blessing  that  the 
Father  of  mercies  offers  us,  is  practically  to 
disbelieve  his  Word.  She  seeks  to  impress  her 
own  conviction,  that  every  promise  of  God  to 
the  Christian  has  the  full  weight  of  an  eternal 
verity;  that  to  doubt  any  one,  or  any  part  of 
any  one  of  them,  is  an  offense  against  "the 
Author  and  finisher  of  our  faith."  She  asserts 
in  hearing  the  Scriptures  we  do  as  certainly 
hear  God  as  if  his  voice  addressed  us  from  the 
clouds.  Nay,  that  if  an  angel  were,  while  she 
is  speaking,  to  come  from  heaven  with  the  same 
message  that  the  Bible  gives  us,  we  should  not 
be  so  sure  that  it  is  from  the  Almighty.  She 
assumes,  from  the  unchangeableness  and  verac- 
ity of  Jehovah,  that  nothing  but  unbelief  or 
unwillingness  to  consecrate  all  to  the  Savior 
can  keep  us  from  the  experience  of  any  bless- 
ing that  he  has  offered  us.  These  great  truths 
she  evolves,  illustrates,  presses  home  upon  the 
conscience,  and  then  quotes  the  promises  that 
are  "yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  she 
does  in  language  that  is  close  and  compact. 
The  thought  pursues  the  hearer — takes  hold  of 
the  soul — the  grasp  can  not  be  broken.    The 


mind  is  unable  to  divest  itself  of  the  influence 
of  the  argument,  and  the  believer  trembles  to 
find  he  is  still  in  unbelief.  Mrs.  Palmer  shows 
that  faith  is  not  presumption,  but  that  it  is 
the  highi  of  presumption  to  question  God  or 
deny  the  power  of  a  confidence  that  his  word 
and  Spirit  are  given  to  inspire  and  sustain. 
The  people  wake  to  the  sin  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  so  many  other  sins — the  sin  of  un- 
belief; "they  have  made  God  a  liar."  The  fact 
confronts  and  confounds  them.  They  see  they 
must  either  question  the  thing  taught,  yield  to 
the  argument,  or  be  indifferent  to  the  claim. 
The  inquirer  is  shocked  at  the  enormity  of  the 
offense,  and  under  the  concentrated  rays  of 
truth  the  experience  is  burnt  into  the  heart  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  forth  comes  the  definite 
and  unqualified  testimony,  "The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanses  me  from  all  sin."  Yinet  re- 
marks, "  If  a  man  is  to  find  life,  he  must  find 
it  elsewhere  than  in  a  deceitful  and  sterile  view 
of  himself.  A  look,  a  simple  look — I  mean  not 
an  argument,  a  study,  a  toil— a  simple  look 
convert*."  A  look  sanctifies.  A  look  at  the 
brazen  serpent  healed;  a  look  at  the  Antitype 
has  equal  efficacy.  But  this  is  rather  a  gaze 
than  a  glance.  It  is  fixed — riveted.  The  whole 
soul  concenters  in  the  eye  of  faith.  The  sight 
of  God  that  is  assimilating,  is  direct  and  foil. 
As  cleaves  the  ivy  to  the  majestic  oak,  and  in 
its  tenacity  finds  its  strength;  as  turns  the 
flower  to  the  rising  sun,  and  by  its  turning  ab- 
sorbs his  beams;  as  quivers  the  needle  under 
the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  and  in  its  point- 
ing tells  the  magnetic  force,  so  does  the  tram* 
bling  spirit,  intent  on  holiness,  as  it  turns  away 
from  every  other  help  and  hope,  experience  its 
highest  joys  by  simply  "looking  unto  Jesus." 

There  is  often  in  the  seeking  soul  an  unde- 
tected reliance  upon  tears,  and  groans,  and 
struggles.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  it  is  true,  was  three 
days  in  finding  mercy,  but  we  apprehend  the 
time  consumed  in  laboring  for  salvation  is  not 
a  necessity  of  the  economy  of  grace,  but  rather 
results  from  our  own  condition.  "  Faith,"  says 
R.  Watson,  "is  from  its  very  nature  a  pleasant 
exeroise."  Mrs.  Palmer  quotes  with  frequency 
and  force  the  words  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  "Naked 
faith  in  a  naked  promise."  This  is  a  great 
power  in  the  teachings  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

The  public  labors  of  Mrs.  Palmer  have  been 
attended  with  wonderful  success.  In  single 
charges,  where  her  services  and  those  of  her 
husband  have  extended  over  three  or  four 
weeks,  three  or  four  hundred  souls*  have  pro* 
fessed  pardon,  and  an  equal  number'  have  as- 
serted their  experience  of  purity  of  heart*    la 
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England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  their 
forthcoming  volumes  will  show,  about  twenty 
thousand  persons  declared,  through  their  in- 
strumentality, the  remission  of  their  sins,  and 
ten  thousand  made  a  profession  of  the  blessing 
of  perfect  love.  This  work  was  not  confined  to 
any  class  of  society  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. Ministers  and  members  alike  testified 
their  experience  of  the  deep  things  of  God. 

Like  all  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
they  know  their  success  is  not  always  equal. 
It  is  never  up  to  their  wishes.  It  is  constantly 
below  the  world's  want.  Nor  is  their  zeal 
ever  greater  or  their  faith  more  active  than 
when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revi- 
val Their  victories  do  not  enervate,  but  in- 
spire. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  they  have  held  at 
their  house,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  meeting 
for  the  "promotion  of  holiness."  Of  this,  in 
his  latter  days,  Dr.  Bangs  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant. How  much  the  hearts  of  Mrs.  Palmer 
and  her  husband  were  concerned  for  the  inter- 
est of  this  service,  might  be  judged  by  their 
effort  when  change  of  residence  was  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  a  new  home  in  a  locality 
that  would  be  favorable  to  the  meeting,  and 
when,  having  found  the  place  and  prepared  it 
for  the  purpose,  they  formally  dedicated  their 
dwelling  to  this  object.  As  the  modern  navi- 
gator, when  he  finds  himself  in  a  new  country, 
unvisited  and  unknown,  unfurls  the  banner  of 
the  prince  or  power  that  sent  him  forth  and 
takes  possession  in  the  name  and  for  the  serv- 
ice of  him  under  whom  he  made  the  voyage, 
so  did  these  servants  of  Christ  enter  upon  their 
new  possessions  with  humble  acknowledgments 
of  Divine  guidance  and  claim.  "Holiness  to 
the  Lord,"  which  is  the  motto  of  their  lives,  is 
in  legible  characters  upon  the  walls  of  their 
habitation.  The  offering  was  accepted.  The 
meeting  long  held  in  Rivington-street,  and  for 
the  last  six  months  conducted  at  her  residence 
No.  23  St.  Mark's  Place,  was  never  a  greater 
power  than  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  centers  in  any  land.  It  is  attended 
by  professors  of  religion  without  regard  to  sex 
or  denomination.  A  better  intercommunion 
of  Christians  we  may  not  hope  to  see  in  this 
world.  Probably  in  no  church  will  there  be 
found,  fc>m  week  to  week,  so  many  earnest 
believers  drawn  together  from  different  evan- 
gelical bodies.  We  doubt  whether  under  any 
pulpit  of  our  country  there  sit  as  many  minis- 
ters for  the  single  purpose  6t  spiritual  help. 
For  successive  weeks  we  have  seen  there  from 
twenty  to  thirty  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
Among    these  are   found   Baptists,   Congfega- 


tionalists,  Dutch  Reformed,  German  Reformed, 
Presbyterians,  Protestant  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists, and  they  mingle  in  the  assembly,  engage 
in  the  exercises,  and  assert  their  profit  by  the 
means.  The  privilege  to  speak  extends  to  all, 
and  is  as  promptly  embraced  by  some  that  are 
not  of  our  Church  as  by  any  that  are  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  testimonies  we 
ever  heard  was  that  given  by  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  lady.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  ac- 
counts of  the  attainment  of  holiness  was  from 
a  Congregational  pastor.  One  of  the  most  con- 
vincing experiences  of  the  power  of  "perfect 
love"  to  sustain  us  in  the  most  fiery  trials  that 
are  to  try  us,  was  from  the  minister  of  a  Church 
that  does  not  accept  the  doctrine. 

In  this  meeting  are  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Possessions; 
and  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland.  Of  these 
many  have  read  the  books,  or  through  her  la- 
bors become  familiar  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Palmer.  Professor  Upham,  generally  present 
when  in  the  city,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  enjoyment  of  holiness  through  her  in- 
strumentality. Mrs.  Palmer,  when  there,  uni- 
formly speaks,  though  she  consumes  no  more 
time  than  would  be  allowed  to  another.  It  is 
not  an  unfrequent  thing  for  a  half  dozen,  and 
sometimes  double  that  number,  to  profess  to 
find  the  blessing  for  which  they  sought  the 
place.  Strangers  in  the  city  will  declare  the 
mercy  they  have  found  of  God,  and  the  edifi- 
cation they  have  secured  at  the  meeting,  or 
returning  to  their  lodgings  continue  to  seek  the 
Divine  fullness.  One  case  may  illustrate  many. 
It  was  a  lady  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  She  was 
stopping  at  the  "St.  Nicholas."  While  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  meeting  she  was  deeply  ex- 
ercised for  purity  of  heart.  Burdened  with 
desire  she  went  back  to  the  hotel  at  the  close 
of  the  services.  There  she  struggled  in  prayer. 
Her  desire  was  granted  her.  ?The  St.  Nicholas 
became  the  "gate  of  heaven."  The  next  week 
she  gladdened  the  meeting  with  her  narrative 
of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Palmer  is  well  and  widely  known  as  an 
authoress.  Her  earliest  efforts  with  the  pen 
were  in  poetry.  She  wrote  many  pieces  in  the 
"Christian  Advocate  and  Journal"  and  other 
periodicals,  over  the  signature  of  "Shepherdess." 
She  also  prepared  pieces  to  be  sung  at  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  Sabbath  schools  and  Missionary 
Society,  and  those  of  benevolent  institutions. 
We  have  recently  heard  verses  from  her  pen 
that  we  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  temple.  Of  poetry  she  has  written 
enough  to  make  quite  a  volume.  About  the 
time  she  began  to  indulge  this  taste,  she  pub- 
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lished  in  our  religions  papers  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles in  prose.  When  she  obtained  the  expe- 
rience of  holiness  she  began  to  write  upon  the 
subject.  It  resulted  in  the  production  of  "The 
Way  of  Holiness,  with  Notes  by  the  Way." 
She  did  not  give  her  name  as  the  authoress, 
nor  was  it  her  design  to  be  known.  It  was  her 
wish  simply  to  serve  the  cause.  When,  how- 
ever, circumstances  presented  it  in  the  light  of 
a  cross,  and  it  became  a  question  whether  she 
would  take  it  up  and  bear  it,  with  the  question 
came  the  answer: 

"  For  this  let  men  revile  my  name; 
No  cross  I  shun,  I  fear  no  ihame; 
All  hail  reproach,  and  welcome  pain; 
Only  thy  terror*.  Lord,  restrain/' 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the 
world."  Her  name  appeared  in  the  succeeding 
edition. 

The  next  book  that  she  published  was  "  Faith 
and  its  Effects;"  then  "Entire  Devotion;"  then 
"Incidental  Illustrations  of  the  Economy  of 
Salvation."  Afterward  "A  Useful  Disciple," 
"The  Promise  of  the  Father,"  and  "Sweet 
Mary."  She  now  has  in  the  press  "Four 
Years  in  the  Old  World." 

A  single  one  of  these  volumes  has  reached 
about  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  They  have 
all 'had  a  large  sale.  All  her  works  have  been 
republished  in  England.  "The  Way  of  Holi- 
ness, with  Notes  by  the  Way  "  and  "  Faith  and 
its  Effects,"  are  published  in  France,  and  "The 
Way  of  Holiness"  has  been  printed  in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Palmer  may  be  called  an  extemporane- 
ous writer.  Her  first  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  them  go  to  the  paper  and  thence  to  the 
press.  She  composes  rapidly,  and  writes  with 
great  naturalness.  She  abounds  in  illustration, 
and  employs  apposite  narrative  to  fine  effect. 
In  writing  as  in  speaking  she  always  has  a  case 
that  furnishes  a  clew  to  some  difficulty.  The 
facts  that  she  gives  will  often  help  a  devout 
inquirer  more  than  a  labored  argument.  This 
she  well  understands. 

The  largest  book  that  she  has  yet  given  to 
the  world  is  "The  Promise  of  the  Father." 
This  is,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  more  argument- 
ative, and  shows,  as  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, greater  research.  All  her  works  are  per- 
vaded with  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion,  and  the 
mind  that  seeks  in  them  the  profit  of  the  heart 
will  be  likely  to  secure  that  end. 

Mrs.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
laborers.  It  is  a  law  of  her  nature  to  work. 
It  is  her  view  of  duty  to  "  work  while  it  is 


called  to-day."  In  season  and  out  of  season  she 
is  ready  with  exhortation,  admonition,  instruc- 
tion. She  writes  an  unsold  number  of  letters 
to  individuals  asking  her  aid  in  the  work  of 
God.  She  is  "never  unemployed;  never  tri- 
flingly  employed."  While  in  Europe,  amid  the 
multitude  and  magnitude  of  her  public  engage- 
ments, she  still  found  time  to  send  articles  to 
the  press,  and  by  her  letters  was  constantly 
rousing  the  energy  and  inspiring  the  confidence 
and  joy  of  the  children  of  God  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Her  last  work,  so  soon  to  be  in  many  hands, 
will  tell  the  story  of  her  labors  and  achieve- 
ments while  abroad. 

She  is  now  of  an  age  to  be  in  her  mental  prime, 
and  we  trust  her  life  will  be  spared  for  many 
years;  but  under  the  pressure  of  heart  and 
mind  the  body  has  more  than  once  given  notice 
of  its  frailty  as  a  tabernacle,  and  the  soul  has 
devoutly  responded  to  the  premonitions.  But 
she  is  persistent  in  serving  her  generation,  and 
is  confident  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  her 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  she  has  a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  She  labors  that  whether  present 
or  absent  she  may  be  accepted  of  Him.  How 
does  her  life  constrain  us  to  magnify  the  grace 
of  God!  What  dissimilarity  is  witnessed  be- 
tween her  earlier  and  later  Christian  experi- 
ence! The  "bruised  reed"  was  not  broken. 
The  emblem  the  mind  would  now  select  is  not 
the  "reed"  so  easily  crushed,  but  the  palm- 
tree  that  denotes  fruitfulness  and  victory,  and 
"which  the  more  it  is  oppressed  the  more  it 
flourishetb;"  for  "those  that  be  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the  courts 
of  our  God." 

The  rill  beoomes  the  river  and  moves  with 
greater  majesty,  as  it  nears  that  ocean  of  in- 
finite blessedness,  where  it  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  "fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  alL" 
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Just  as  in  some  fossil,  curious  and  beautiful 
shapes  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  the  graceful 
fern,  or  the  finely-vertebrated  lizard,  such  as 
now,  it  may  be,  have  been  extinct  for  thousands 
of  years,  are  permanently  bound  up  with  the 
stone,  and  rescued  from  that  perishing  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  theirs — so  in  words 
are  beautiful  thoughts  and  images,  the  imagin- 
ation and  feeling  of  past  ages,  of  men  whose 
very  name  have  perished,  these,  which  would 
so  easily  have  perished  too,  preserved  and  made 
safe  forever.— Trench, 
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I  LOOK  with  no  little  complacency  at  a  shelf 
in  my  library  which  bends  under  the  pre- 
eions  loud  of  a  few  volumes  of  the  ancient 
classics.  In  arranging  these  I  have  placed  our 
poet  in  friendly  vicinity  to  Virgil.  For  the 
juxtaposition  of  these  fellow-favorites  of  Au- 
gustus, 1  have  ample  permission  from  Horace 
in  that  fervent  petition  to  the  ship  which  was 
about  to  carry  his  friend  to  Athens:  "Serve* 
animce  dimidium  meat."  I  have  also  gratified 
the  poet,  so  far  as  my  humble  roof  will  allow, 
in  the  self-promised  luxury  of  striking  the 
stars  with  his  lofty  head.  As  I  open  this 
favorite  author  for  an  hour's  immethodical 
reading  my  mind  easily  and  pleasantly  goes 
back  to  those  preparatory  months  at  school 
when  my  ignorant  credulity  seldom  suffered  a 
doubt  whether  those  mythical  creations  of  the 
poet's  brain  were  not  real  beings,  who  had  a 
"local  habitation/'  and  with  whom  the  little 
Roman  feasted  and  flirted  to  the  envy  of  the 
less  admired  youth.  The  feelings  with  which 
I  remember  to  have  read  the  Odes  I  would 
hardly  be  willing  to  exchange  for  the  more 
scholarly  reflections  enjoyed  in  reading  the 
same  at  a  more  recent  date.  My  master,  who 
rolled  out  well-measured  iambics  with  the  ore 
rotundo  of  a  Roman  patrician,  found  his  pupil 
quite  undemonstrative  of  poetic  feeling,  and 
possessed  of  a  taste  less  promising  of  results 
in  the  discrimination  of  lyric  excellencies  than 
of  Hymettian  honey  and  Falernian  wine. 
Should  this  article  come  under  his  perusal  he 
will  be  reminded  of  not  very  ingenious  specu- 
lations upon  the  probability  of  our  finding 
among  the  classic  curiosities  of  Pompeii  a 
Sabine  jar  of  old  Falernian,  also  upon  the  prob- 
able age  to  which  it  might  be  kept  unhurt. 

The  birthplace  of  Horace  was  near  the 
border  of  Lucania,  where  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  Apulian  neighbors,  were  of  that 
hardy  and  muscular  stamp  for  which  border 
populations  are,  historically,  distinguished.  The 
poet,  however,  seems  to  have  been  constituted 
to  endure  heat  better  than  cold;  so  it  is  quite 
likely  he  often  spent  the  Winter  months  at 
Baits,  where  he  found  a  delightful  respite  from 
his  literary  labors  in  breathing  the  soft  air 
and  strolling  through  the  gardens  of  that  sea- 
shore retreat.    A  line  in  one  of  his  satires— 

H  Hanoi  in  orbs  linos  Baiis  prttlottt M— 

shows  his  fondness  for  that  nestling-place  of 
overworked  minds  and  pleasure-seekers.    The 


home  of  the  future*  lyrist,  removed  as  it  was 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
was  seldom  visited  by  city  folk,  except  it  may 
have  been  by  speculators  in  wool,  who  proba- 
bly sought  the  Apulian  country  for  that  com- 
modity— the  almost  exclusive  material  allowed 
in  a  genuine  Roman  wardrobe.  The  prayer  of 
Agar—"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  " — 
which  De  Quincey  says  had  been  realized  for 
himself,  was  also  realized  for  Horace.  Though 
his  father,  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income, 
was  amply  defended  from  a  violation  of  the 
curse  which  changed  the  pure,  native  health- 
glow  of  paradisiacal  humanity  into  sin- born 
sweat-drops,  as  a  condition  of  eating  bread, 
the  poet  neither  apologized  for  his  low  origin 
nor  claimed  superior  merit  for  his  success  by 
comparing  the  moderate  means  afforded  him  for 
gratifying  his  early  taste  for  literature  with  the 
abundant  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  sons  of 
the  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  he  declares,  with 
admirable  pride,  that  were  it  given  to  men  to 
live  over  a  portion  of  their  lives  and  to  exer- 
cise the  undelegated  prerogative  of  choosing 
who  their  parents  should  be,  no  senatorial 
stripling  would  have  an  opportunity  to  illus- 
trate his  aptitude  to  rule  by  overriding  and 
nibbling  at  him,  nor  would  .need  to  fear  a 
smaller  share  of  parental  affection  on  account 
of  a  new  claimant  in  the  person  of  a  freed- 
man's  son.  His  satirical  thrusts  at  that  in- 
sanity which  reckons  high  birth  a  necessary 
antecedent  of  nobility,  and  his  easily -inferred 
contempt  of  the  believers  in  such  a  notion,  are 
proofs  of  his  broad  common-sense.  Gould  he 
have  introduced  himself  to  Maecenas  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  pronepotial  honor — avis  proiavisque 
poteti9 — a  power  which  had  formerly  procured 
Turn  us  a  studious  promoter  of  his  interests  in 
the  person  of  the  Latian  queen,  that  Tuscan- 
born  prime  minister  would  have  found  the 
question  of  receiving  him  at  court  partially 
answered,  and  those  months,  which  had  almost 
rounded  to  a  full  year — months,  we  may  sup- 
pose, of  painful  uneasiness — would  have  been 
spared  his  sensitive  nature. 

We  are  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  apparent 
pride  with  which  he  refers  id"  his  peroration— 
certainly  not  a  monument  of  literary  modesty — 
to  the  fact  that  he  shall  be  spoken  of  by  the 
unlettered  peasantry  where  the  "far-sounding 
Aufidus"  rolls  its  course.  The  better-born 
author  of  the  Metamorphoses,  in  a  similar 
style  of  reflection,  but  far  inferior  in  foroe, 
comforts  himself  with  no  such  humble  thought, 
that  he  shall  be  praised  by  the  gentry  of  bis 
native  Salmo,  but  with  imagination  equal  to 
almost  any  flight,  he  anticipates  the  day  when 
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his  name,  following  the  bloody  track  of  Roman 
conquest,  shall  be  syllabled  by  barbarian 
tongues. 

"  Quaque  patet  domitis  Romana  potentia  terria." 

No  ancient  anthor  seems  to  have  been  so 
universally  read  and  admired  by  moderns  as 
Horace.  Erasmus,  it  is  said,  knew  him  by 
heart.  Every  scholar  who  has  read  the  Spec- 
tator knows  that  'Addison,  "  the  parson  in  the 
tye-wig,"  is  indebted  to  him  for  more  of  his 
texts  than  to  any  other  Latin  writer  from 
Lucretius  to  Prudentius.  Prior,  with  a  natural 
resemblance  of  geniality  and  talent,  became  so 
like  his  southern  model,  that  had  an  accident 
of  birth  allowed  him  to  behold  the  light  of  day 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  one  might  have 
almost  believed  that  the  blood  of  the  Horatian 
family,  having  spurned  to  course  the  veins  of 
obscure  men,  had  at  length  found  in  Prior  a 
descendant  whose  gentle  disposition  and  ex- 
uberant humor  were  worthy  its  service;  as  a 
stream  of  water,  choked  in  its  course,  finds  at 
times  a  benevolent  breadth  in  which  to  sport 
under  the  long-forbidden  sun.  Is  it  true,  too, 
that  the  son  of  a  Roman  libertinus  and  a  tax- 
gatherer  has  in  no  distant  paBt  furnished 
thought  for  such  *  noble  assembly  of  the  wise 
as  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  British  Par- 
liament? The  peers  of  that  honored  body — 
itwri  in  eoncumem — passed  a  few  hours  in  re- 
viewing Horace  that  they  might  occasionally 
interject  an  sesthetical  or  moral  proposition — 
an  unintended  favor  which  an  American,  unused 
to  their  humdrum  declamation,  would  accept 
without  the  jaunty  accusation  of  Domitia  in 
the  "Boman  Actor:" 

"  I  like  it  not,  't  is  filched 
From  Horace." 

The  sprightly  classic  thus  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  by  supplying  those  titled  pedants 
with  thunder  on  the  easy  condition  of  a  mod- 
erately-retentive memory.  Certainly  the  phleg- 
matic Englishman,  if  any  person  in  the  world, 
is  justifiable  in  all  such  efforts  to  unburden  his 
oratory  of  its  natural  heaviness,  for  his  utter- 
ances, to  quote  Hawthorne,  are  in  some  such 
disorganized  mass,  as  if  they  had  been  thrown 
up  rather  than  spoken.  This  fondness  of  quot- 
ing the  poet,  which  we  have  noticed,  is  due  to 
his  singular  felicity  of  saying  things,  in  which, 
to  use  the  penny-a-liner's  phrase,  he  has  sel- 
dom been  equaled  and  never  excelled.  What 
language  could  so  nearly  satisfy  our  unspeaka- 
ble gratitude  to  a  distinguished  benefactor  as 
the  line  addressed  to  Maecenas:  "  O,  et  presid- 
ium et  dulc*  deem  meumf"    Every  one  who  is 


familiar  with  the  04et  n*ost  foel.tjie  impotency 
of  his  own  language  to  declare  the  defiant 
daring  of  the  man  who  first  red*  upon  the  sea. 
The  picture  of  homely  comfort,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  his  mention  of  the  family  salt-cellar, 
remains  a  quiet  dissuasive  from  the  anxious 
pursuit  of  wealth.  When  I  would  be  impa- 
tient of  my  lot  and  wish  lor  my  neighbor's 
thousands,  vivitur  parvo  6ene,  like  words  of 
magic,  summons  a  good  spirit  to  drive  away 
the  greedy  thonght. 

As  every  person  who  contributed  to  any 
very  considerable  extent  to  the  forming  of  the 
poet's  character  must  be  an  object  of  interest 
to  his  admirers,  we  have  to  regret  that  so  little 
is  known  of  Orbilius,  one  of  his  early  instruct- 
ors. Thomas  Fuller  informs  us  of  the  follow* 
ing  particulars  concerning  this  master  of  the 
rod.  He  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  whence, 
having  received  a  good  education,  served  as  a 
voldier  in  Macedonia,  taught  for  some  time  in 
his  native  place,  till,  in  the  Consulship  of 
Cicero,  B.  C.  63,  he  removed  to  Rome  and 
opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  Horace, 
who  seems  to  have  carried  away  with  him  a 
stinging  remembrance  of  his  flogging  propens- 
ities, and  for  which  he  has  made  him  infamous 
to  all  time.  Suetonius,  in  language  not  de- 
scriptive of  the  schoolmaster's  amiability,  says 
that  he  had  a  cruel  disposition,  which  he  mani- 
fested not  only  toward  the  Antisophists,  but 
also  his  own  pupils.  The  Westminster  school, 
however,  in  an  age  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  more  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  other  conciliatory  virtues  so  essential  to  in- 
door harmony,  has  had  its  tyrants,  whose  mem- 
ory somewhat  mitigates  the  odium  which  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  Orbilius.  Mackenzie, 
in  his  Memoir  of  Maginn,  assures  us  that  Dr. 
Busby,  of  birching  memory,  did  not  "  spare  the 
rod"  during  the  fifty-five  years  of  his  suprem- 
acy in  that  school.  The  name  of  Nicholas 
Udal,  also,  has  an  unenviable  immortality  in 
these  doleful  lines  of  Thomas  Tusser,  a  pupil 
of  that  severe  disciplinarian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  himself  successively  a  musician,  school- 
master, servant,  husbandman,  grazier,  and  poet, 
as  it  seems  from  the  following: 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straight  ways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was; 
See,  Udal,  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad." 

Before  we  dismiss  Orbilius,  who,  according  to 
the  above,  was  no  conservative  in  the  use  of 
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the  feral*  and  lash,  and  mui  have  been  a 
dread  tribunal  to  the  unfortunate  youth  who 
referred  to  him  their  disagreements ,  let  us  re- 
member ai  an  extenuatory  fact,  that  he  taught 
the  sons  of  knights  and  senators  during  a  time 
when  the  government  was  passing  through 
those  tragic  events  which  culminated  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  boys,  whose  fathers  and  elder 
brothers  were  vigorously  cooperating  with 
Pompey  to  defend  the  city  from  Cesar's  incom- 
parable legions,  would  be  studious  and  patient 
in  a  school-room  on  an  obscure  lane  away  from 
the  public  shops  and  other  centers  of  informa- 
tion and  discussion.  Some  who,  with  the 
writer,  have  chosen  Orbilius's  profession,  may 
be  able,  from  recent  observation  of  juvenile  im- 
patience in  times  of  similar  political  excite- 
ment, to  reconcile  his  severity  with  a  very  fair 
development,  to  speak  phrenologically,  of  amia- 
bility. As  he  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old,  we  presume  that  the  hand  which  in 
his  prime  was  raised  to  punish  at  such  frequent 
and,  it  is  hoped,  salutary  intervals,  found  in 
his  declining  years  less  violent  employment, 
and  that  his  protracted  dotage  was  blessed  with 
pleasanter  reflections  than  could  have  been 
suggested  by  the  remembrance  of  his  pedagogic 
life. 

Benvenuto  Celini,  having  entered  his  allotted 
decimal  on  the  shady  side  of  three  score,  de- 
clared, doubtless  to  apologise  for  a  similar  lit- 
erary undertaking,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  sexagenarian  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  public  life  to  write  his  autobiography — 
a  task  seldom  turned  to  with  pleasure,  as  the 
failures  of  Scott,  Sou  they,  Moore,  and  our  own 
Irving  attest.  Horace,  wisely  as  it  proved,  did 
not  trust  cruel  Atropos — sister  of  the  knife — 
for  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  the  thread  of  life; 
we  are  partly  compensated,  however,  for  the 
absence  of  this  postscript  by  the  minuteness 
of  personal  detail,  which  gives  to  some  of  his 
epistles  an  autobiographical  character,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  description  which  the  younger 
D'Israeli  gives  of  his  father.  Neither  has  come 
far  short  of  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  such  as 
may  be  inquisitive. 

"Qatli 
Bit  facie,  sura,  qaali  pede,  dente,  capiHo." 

I  had  not  intended  in  this  very  sketchy 
article,  nor  do  I  yet  intend,  either  to  question 
or  confirm  the  claims  of  Horace  to  be  called  a 
poet.  He  was  certainly  an  imitator.  In  say- 
ing this  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  a  caution 
from  such  as  estimate  men  summarily.  A  ver- 
bal economist,  who  abbreviates  his  judgment 
of  men  and  things  into  an  oppositional  ex- 


pression, should  remember  that  to  convey  his 
meaning  often  requires  greater  liberality  of 
words.  Horace  used  the  Grecian  meters,  and 
was  indebted  to  the  academy  for  his  philosophy. 
The  spirit  also  of  his  odes  often  reminds  one 
of  the  Lesbian  poets.  His  free  abandonment 
to  social  pleasures  and  occasional  outgushings 
of  epicurean  sentiment  addressed  to  Bacchus  are 
like  Anacreon  and  Alcseus,  while  the  freedom 
with  which  he  addresses  Lydia,  Chloe,  and 
other  love-lorn  beauties  makes  it  probable  that 
he  had  lingered  upon  the  wanton  strains  of 
Sappho.  But  this  imitation  consisted  chiefly 
in  form  of  expression,  not  in  thought: 

"  Numeros  animoaque  seeatus 
Archilochi,  aon  res/' 

and  that  there  should  have  been  such  imitation 
of  the  Greek  poets  by  the  Roman  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  high  cultural  reputation  of 
the  former  and  the  familiarity  with  their  lan- 
guage. After  the  subjection  of  Southern  Italy 
native  Greek  teachers  were  to  be  had  easily, 
and  were  often  employed  in  noble  families, 
where  the  children  were  taught  that  language, 
Quintilian  complains,  before  their  own.  Though 
Horace  imitates,  no  scholar  reads  him  who 
does  not  confess  to  a  charm  of  originality,  and 
feel  as  little  like  accusing  him  of  imitating  as 
Boileau,  Shakspeare,  or  Dryden,  because  they 
were  sometimes  guided  by  the  plots  of  Plautus 
in  composing  their  plays.  Mercury  seems  to 
have  breathed  an  ethereal  fragrance  upon  the 
pages  of  his  protege,  which  keeps  and  will  for- 
ever keep  them  unaffected  by  "the  flight  of 
seasons."  What  Boileau  wrote  for  his  own 
epitaph  may  be  said  of  Horace — he  was  original 
even  in  imitation. 

The  Roman  mind  was  naturally  not  poetical. 
With  an  occasional  exception  it  lacked  that 
refined  poetic  sense  which  vitalizes  a  dead 
world  and  gives  a  spiritual  meaning  to  earthly 
nothings.  Tbe  love  of  nature  did  not  fill  it 
with  those  vague,  supernal  longings  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  earthly  logic,  which  brighten 
the  life  of  the  true  poet  with  moments  of  soul- 
freedom,  unenvied  because  unknown  by  the 
world  at  large.  The  Roman  knew  how  to 
describe  nature;  but  description  necessitates  a 
certain  degree  of  remoteness,  and  forbids  that 
intimate  communion  which  impelled  the  Greek 
poet  to  a  fervent  utterance  of  her  beauties. and 
made  him  a  sincere  worshiper  of  her  various 
forms.  If,  then,  the  Romans,  with  their  utili- 
tarian tastes,  could  make  up  for  a  natural 
deficiency  by  imitating  their  trans-Ionian  neigh- 
bors, let  it  be  accounted,  not  derogately,  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  Italian  mind. 
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THE  evening  was  stormy,  and  dark,  and  cold. 
Nature  wept,  but  it  was  a  strange,  shiver- 
ing sympathy,  which  froze  her  tears  to  ice 
as  they  fell  on  the  blasted  and  dying  vegeta- 
tion. And  they  fell,  too,  on  the  faded  gar- 
ments of  a  woman  hurrying  toward  her  home. 
She  seemed  not  to  heed  the  storm;  her  poor 
shawl  was  blown  back,  but  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  wrap  it  again  about  her,  she  only 
harried  on  with  the  burden  in  her  hand  and  a 
heavier  one  upon  her  heart. 

One  week  ago  the  form  of  her  husband  was 
hidden  in  the  earth,  from  earthly  eyes  forever, 
and  now — yesterday — her  bright  "two-years- 
old  "  Harry  was  gone  to  the  beautiful  land ; 
yesterday  he  was  taken  away  and  buried. 
Just  one  of  those  bloesoms  he  was  which  grow 
among  the  thorns  in  the  life- path  till  we  love 
the  rare  fragrance,  then  are  transplanted,  to 
teach  us,  perhaps,  that  God  is  "  all  in  all.1'  It 
was  right,  she  knew  it,  and  yet  if  it  had  been 
different  she  could  have  borne  it  better. 

Charlotte,  the  oldest  girl,  and  Mary,  next 
younger,  were  both  nearly  idiotic,  and  had 
never  spoken  a  word;  the  vocal  organs  were 
defective,  and  a  few  signs  and  unintelligent 
stammers  were  their  only  language.  They  re- 
quired the  constant  watch  and  care  of  their 
mother,  and  for  them  life  must  be  hopelessly 
dependent. 

She  was  thinking  of  this  as  Bhe  pushed  on 
through  the  storm  and  darkness,  then  was 
goaded  to  new  effort  by  the  thought  that  her 
baby  was  supperless  till  she  came;  she  had  left 
it  with  little  John  and  Ezra,  all  unaccustomed 
as  they  were  to  being  thus  alone.  She  had 
walked  three  miles  since  the  twilight,  and  was 
now  at  the  door  of  the  humble  log-house  Bhe 
was  to  call  "home"  for  a  week  more.  All  was 
hushed  within;  she  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
seeing  me  with  the  baby  in  my  arms,  she  half 
paused  with  surprise,  then  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"God  bless  you,  Martha,  I  little  knew  that 
Sammy  was  in  such  good  hands.  Is  n't  he 
hungry?" 

But  before  I  could  answer  her  eye  had  caught 
sight  of  the  table  where  her  own  supper  was 
prepared  and  waiting. 

"  0,  it 's  so  good  to  have  you  come  like  this! 
How  sinful  and  weak  I  was  to-night!  It  was 
hard  work  for  me  to  put  away  the  anxious  fears 
which  would  crowd  upon  me,  bringing  agony, 
when  I  thought  of  my  fatherless  little  ones." 

"  I  can  not  understand  how  anxiety  for  them 


was  sin,  Mrs.  Reynolds;  it  wit  only  natural 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Martha,  God  through  the 
redeeming  of  Jesus  has  made  us  his  own,  his 
children,  and  has  loved  us  with  a  love  which 
passeth  knowledge.  We  are  his,  every  thing 
that  concerneth  us  is  given  into  the  hands  of 
God,  and  can  he  not  care  for  his  own?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  think,  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
that  God  will  provide  for  my  bodily  wants 
without  any  effort  on  my  own  part,  leaving  me 
to  sit  with  folded  hands  waiting  for  a  special 
manifestation  of  his  providence?" 

"No,  0  no.  So  far  as  our  efforts  in  the 
strength  which  God  giveth  can  provide  what 
we  need,  so  far  we  should  provide,  and  without 
anxiety  should  leave  the  rest  with  God.  As  it 
was  to-night,  what  undone  was  there  that  I 
could  do?  We  were  without  food;  my  near 
neighbors  can  not  longer  supply  my  wants. 
Since  the  early  Spring,  you  know,  William  has 
lain  here  suffering,  helpless.  Our  large  family 
have  been  nearly  dependent  on  their  generosity 
for  some  months.  Now,  since  two  months  ago 
there  has  been  so  much  sickness  prevailing 
that  the  harvests  are  ungathered,  and  we  must 
still  have  food.  There  was  none  but  my  own 
hands  to  fetch  it.  Reason  told  me  it  was  un- 
safe to  leave  my  baby  with  the  little  boys. 
Lottie  and  Mary,  too,  must  be  watched,  for  if 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  house  alone  they 
would  n't  have  knowledge  to  come  back,  but 
would  wander  on  listless  none  knows  whither, 
and  if  kept  in  the  house  without  my  presence 
they#might  do  unheard-of  mischief.  0,  Martha, 
strange  questionings  of  bitterness  came  to  me 
as  1  stood  in  the  darkness  of  this  afternoon. 
All  the  gloom  and  storm  of  my  life  surged  up 
and  pressed  upon  me  till  I  sank  down  helpless 
and  weak.  But  God  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed.  A  still  voice  spoke-—4  Are  not  you  and 
yours,  all  that  concerns  you,  given  into  the 
hands  of  God?  You  are  his,  and  can  he  not 
care  for  his  own?*  I  saw  all  in  the  true  light, 
then,  and  was  able  to  leave  every  thing  in  his 
hands,  knowing  that  he  could  and  would  '  care 
for  his  own.'  Surely  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever. I  had  little  thought  to  find  the  children 
cared  for  like  this,  or  your  own  dear  presence 
here.    How  early  did  you  come?" 

''Three  hours  ago  nearly.  I  came  alone. 
Not  finding  you  at  home,  I  drove  back  to 
Jameson's,  and  left  the  horse  and  buggy.  The 
children  were  quiet.  The  boys  had  baby 
Sammy  in  the  cradle,  and  were  both  talking  to 
him  of  what  'ma'  would  fetch  him.  I  heard 
their  prattle  when  I  was  outside  the  door." 

"And  where  were  Charlotte  and  Mary?    I 
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am  to  thankful  that  you  brought  them 
thing  to  eat,  for  they  bad  eaten  nothing  since 
a  late  breakfast.  I  got  it  late,  for  I  knew  we 
had  nothing  for  dinner." 

"They  were  all  hungry.  Lottie  was  trying 
to  eat  an  ear  of  raw  corn.  She  had  pulled  the 
husks  off,  and  Mary  was  on  the  floor  chewing 
them;  but  I  gave  them  supper  immediately. 
I  brought  these" — pointing  to  a  foil  bag  and 
basket — "fearing  that  you  might  be  in  need. 
Poor  William  was  Bick  so  long.  How  long 
before  you  must  leave  the  farm?" 

"  Next  week  I  mu3t  go.  Have  I  told  you 
that  John's  oldest  boy  is  dead?" 

"1  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  sick. 
When  did  he  die?" 

"  This*  morning,  at  half-past  eight.  If  we 
could  not  discern  the  joy  and  glory  of  the 
'beyond'  life  would  be  a  blasted  and  wretched 
thing.  In  this  immediate  neighborhood  of  eight 
families,  all  within  sight  of  each  other,  two  are 
dead  in  every  house  save  one;  in  that  one  the 
wife  and  mother  is  gone,  and  to  half  of  these 
homes  death  has  come  accompanied  by  desti- 
tution and  want.    0,  it  is  terrible  I" 

"it  seems  hard,  almost  wrong;  but,  dear 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  we  know  that  to  the  pure  death 
is  victory  and  gain." 

"How  very  dear  that  thought  is!  As  I 
came  home  to-night  I  was  thinking  how  very 
different  that  life  shall  be  from  this.  There  we 
shall  never  put  forth  our  hands,  to  gather 
flowers  and  grasp  thorns  instead;  we  shall  not 
reach  for  golden  ripe  fruit  and  in  our  hands 
find  it  like  Sodom's  famed  apples,  ashes  within ; 
we  shall  not  place  the  rich,  rare  wine  to  our 
lips  and  find  it  changed  to  gall.  0,  no,  Mar- 
tha, there  we  shall  not  wreathe  the  bay  for  a 
fair  brow  and  find  wrapped  about  it  instead  a 
blasting,  fire -ringed  scorpion.  All  there  is  joy, 
joy,  opening  bright  and  new  forever,  advancing 
in  knowledge,  understanding  more  and  more  of 
God,  comprehending  more  fully  that  love  which 
passeth  knowledge,  and  adoring  bim  with  in- 
creasing gratitude  eternally.  0,  yes,  we  should 
be  willing  to  spend  these  days,  these  years, 
dragging  though  they  seem,  in  God's  own  way, 
in  that  way  which  shall  best  purify  us;  and  I 
do  believe — though  at  times  my  heart  rebels — 
I  do  believe  that  the  '  waves  and  the  billows ' 
which  are  surging  over  me  shall  work  together 
for  good." 

I  was  silently  weeping.  How  far  beneath 
this  poor  woman  was  I;  what  a  dwarf  in 
spiritual  lifel  It's  easy  enough  for  any  of  as 
to  talk  when  the  sun  shines,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness we  shrink  back.     She  stood  when   the 


storm  of  trial  came  to  her  own  soul—stood 
firm,  with  one  hand  grasping  God,  and  with 
the  other  discharging  her  daily  duties." 

"  'T  will  be  very  hard  to  part  with  the  chil- 
dren," said  she,  breaking  the  silence;  "but 
strength  will  be  given  for  the  day  of  trial  If 
good  places  can  be  found  for  Johnny  and  Ezra 
I  shall  be  so  thankful." 

"  Mrs.  Hill,  a  lady  living  a  mile  west  of  us, 
sends  you  word  that  she  will  take  Johnny  if  his 
appearance  pleases  her.  She  will  come  down 
to  see  you  this  week  sometime." 

"I  never  have  seen  her.  Wonld  the  dear 
boy  be  likely  to  receive  good  treatment,  and 
does  God  dwell  in  the  house?" 

"  They  have  been  there  only  a  short  time; 
seem  to  be  well-disposed,  moral  people,  bnt  are 
not  professing  Christians." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry.  If  I  could  only 
place  them  both  where  they  wonld  be  taught 
concerning  God  every  day,  by  example  and  by 
precept,  it  would  be  what  I  greatly  desire." 

"  And  what  will  yourself  and  the  other  three 
do,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  suppose  Johnny  and  Ezra 
find  good  homes?" 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  father  with  these  three 
helpless  ones  till  God  shall  open  some  other 
way.  0,  for  a  mother's  heart  to  realise  that 
two  daughters  are  thrown  upon  the  world  with 
intellects  darkened,  shnt  up,  blinded,  and  they 
incapable  of  expressing  the  simplest  want  in 
words,  powerless  to  help  themselves — for  a 
mother's  heart  to  know  this  is  terrible,  a  hard 
thing  to  bear.  Lottie  is  the  first,  whose  pure 
baby  breath  touched  my  lips  when  they  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  that  I  was  a  '  mother.' 

"  I  wonder  if  I  loved  the  child  too  well? 
All  the  warm  affections  of  the  soul  were 
wrapped  about  her,  and  I  looked  forward  with 
fond  anticipations  to  the  future.  God  only 
knows  how  my  crashed  heart  rebelled  when 
the  truth  of  her  condition  forced  itself  upon 
me.  I  writhed  beneath  the  blow  which  struck 
me  down,  and  almost  cursed  the  hand  which 
held  the  rod. 

"  But  those  days  are  past,  and  to-night  I 
realize  and  know  that  God  is  love.  My  little 
Sammy  must  be  kept  with  me  for  a  time.  O, 
it  does  seem  as  though  bis  sweet  ways  wonld 
win  his  grandfather's  cold,  stern  heart  to  love 
again,  and  on  the  other  hand  Charlotte  and 
Mary  will  imbitter  him  and  cause  him  to  hate 
their  being.  How  long  I  have  prayed  that  the 
true  and  holy  peace  might  come  to  his  life; 
but  he  rejects  it.  Yet  I  believe  the  day  shall 
come  when  he  will  be  saved  through  the 
cleansing  of  blood. 

While  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  been  talking  her 
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hands  were  busy  witli  mending  Johnny's  apron, 
and  now  her  work  was  laid  aside,  and  she 
handed  me  the  Bible  with  the  request  that  I 
should  read  oar  evening's  Scripture  lesson.'  I 
read  from  the  Psalms,  and  reading,  "Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  Israel's  king  had  learned  that  the  correcting- 
rod  as  well  as  the  supporting  staff  are  a  com* 
fort  to  us,  for  how  could  we  be  happy  if  our 
feet  were  allowed  to  wander  from  God  into  the 
darkness  of  offense  and  transgression?" 

In  prayer  she  seemed  to  hold  close  com- 
munion with  God  and  enter  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Most  High.  Her  trust  and 
faith  seemed  perfect,  and  her  humility  was  only 
equaled  by  her  spiritual  strength.  She  had 
grown  to  the  stature  of  womanhood  in  Christ 
Jesus.  v 

The  next  day  home  duties  called  for  my 
return,  and  I  left  the  lowly,  humble  abode 
which  would  shelter  a  few  days  longer  one  of 
the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  and  was  home- 
ward bound.  I  left  Mrs.  Reynolds  busy  re- 
pairing Johnny's  clothes;  sadly  worn  and  poor 
they  were,  and  hardly  worth  the  patches  she 
was  so  carefully  sewing  on. 

I  went  home  thinking  of  her  life.  I  was 
twelve  years  old  when  she  married,  and  re- 
membered something  of  her  girlhood,  and  had 
also  heard  her  story  from  my  mother's  lips.  I 
knew  that  her  early  life  saw  little  enough  of 
sunshine.  Her  father  had  settled  in  an  early 
day  on  a  tract  of  forest  land  in  Southern 
Michigan.  He  was  a  person  of  some  educa- 
tion and  talent,  and  he  chafed  under  the  re- 
straint which  his  limited  means  and  increasing 
family  imposed  upon  him. 

He  wished  to  see  the  world  and  roam  the 
continents  through,  adding  to  his  knowledge 
and  gathering  wisdom.  But  he  discovered  not 
God;  he  saw  nothing  bright  beyond  this  earth. 
Death  would  be  °  a  leap  in  the  dark/'  and  as 
he  saw  the  years  of  his  manly  vigor  departing, 
and  the  ways  more  firmly  hedged  up  by  which 
he  had  hoped  to  accomplish  his  darling  wish, 
he  grew  sullen  and  morose.  He  would  gladly 
have  given  his  children  a  liberal  education,  but 
he  was  far  from  schools,  and  no  money  was  his 
which  would  purchase  for  them  books  and 
teachers.  And,  as  though  the  children  were 
blamable  for  fheir  ignorance  of  books,  his  man- 
ner toward  them  was  repellant  and  his  treat- 
ment of  them  stern  and  tyrannical.  Sometimes 
in  his  happier  moods  he  taught  them  himself, 
sad  thus  Utile  Harriet  learned  to  read.  After 
a  time  the  gold  mania  took  possession  of  him, 
and,  mortgaging  a  part  of  his  farm  to  secure 
means,  he  was  off  for  California.    After  three 


years'  absence  he  returned  to  his  family  with 
the  state  of  his  finances  not  at  all  bettered, 
but,  of  course,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
increased.  Harriet's  mother  was  an  invalid, 
and  nearly  all  the  care  of  the  family  devolved 
upon  her  elder  sisters;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected  where  the  care  and  work  of  a  large 
family  devolves  upon  three  or  four  young  girls, 
her  early  home  was  not  kept  with  order  or 
system.  Breakfast  was  late,  and  sometimes  no 
dinner  at  all,  but  oftener  with  both  dinner  and 
supper  merged  into  one.  They  were  not  taught 
that  duty  to  God  and  to  their  own  home  de- 
manded that  neatness  and  regularity  should 
prevail,  and  both  were  sadly  neglected  some- 
times. Their  brothers  were  harsh  and  rude  in 
their  treatment  of  them,  and  this  awakened 
resentment,  and  came  far  from  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  the  family.  I  know  I  am  giving 
you  a  sad  picture  of  home  life,  but  a  true  one 
in  this  case.  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  not 
always  so. 

Harriet  inherited  her  father's  love  of  reading, 
and  very  often  she  would  steal  away  to  some 
quiet  spot,  often  in  the  woods,  and,  engrossed 
with  her  book,  would  become  entirely  oblivious 
to  the  world  about  her.  In  mind  she  breathed 
an  atmosphere  of  flowers,  and  trod  the  rich 
and  brilliant  sunny  Southern  land,  then  walked 
among  old  ruins  of  cities  that  were,  and  searched 
among  the  dead  for  tokens  of  ages  now  rolled 
up  in  shades,  and  her  feet  pressed  the  path 
where  weary  pilgrims  trod  toward  Mecca,  and 
she  bowed  there  with  strange  worshipers.  A 
voice  calling,  "  Harriet,"  would  awaken  her 
with  a  start,  and  only  the  hard,  stern  realities 
of  her  own  life  would  be  about  her.  From 
some  religious  books  and  from  the  Bible  she 
received  early  into  her  heart  the  germs  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  by  and  by  grew,  and  blossomed, 
and  bore  such  rich  fruit. 

Her  mother  is  dead  now;  her  brothers  and 
sisters  are  scattered,  gone,  all  of  them,  and 
her  father  is  alone;  only  two  or  three  of  the 
children  ever  go  home.  Her  father  will  not 
allow  it;  he  says  they  deserted  him,  and  now 
they  shall  stay  away.  Alas!  there  was  some 
reason  for  it. 

I  heard  one  of  his  neighbors  telling  last 
week  about  his  recent  sickness,  and  they  say 
that  he  is  grown  strangely  superstitious,  and 
declares  that  his  dead  wife  comes  to  him  every 
night  from  out  the  darkness  and  talks  to  him 
of  the  past,  and  tells  him  of  the  future,  and  once 
he  says  she  came  bringing  his  coffin  with  her, 
and  telling  him  his  form  would  soon  rest  there; 
but  his  soul  was  yet  unsaved;  and  in  a  sudden 
rage  he  rose  to  strike  her  down,  and  ever  after 
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she  came  with  blood  staining  her  face  and  hair, 
but  with  loveful  words. 

Without  God  how  entirely  miserable  we  are 
when  weakness  and  disease  come  upon  us,  and 
how  shudderingly  we  shrink  back  when  the 
hand  of  Death  reaches  for  us!  But  he  is  better 
now,  and  will,  perhaps,  return  to  his  old  wonted 
ways. 

Harriet  married  with  a  hard-working  farm- 
er's apprentice,  and  they  set  up  housekeeping 
in  quite  a  comfortable  way  on  a  small  farm 
which  they  hoped  would  by  and  by  be  all  their 
own;  but  William's  health  had  failed,  and  their 
hopes  were  never  realized.  And  now  he  was 
gone,  and  herself  and  helpless  children  had  no 
home.  My  heart  yearned  over  them,  and  I 
could  see  no  brightness  in  their  lives.  Then 
her  words  of  trusting  faith  came  back  to  me— 
"  Can  He  not  care  for  his  own?" 

Yesterday — 't  was  last  week  I  was  with 
her  an  evening — yesterday  I  saw  hereelf  with 
Johnny  and  Ezra  n earing  the  corners  a  dozen 
rods  below  our  house.  She  carried  a  bundle 
in  her  hand  and  led  the  younger  boy.  They 
stopped  on  the  corners  a  minute,  then  the 
little  boys  went  to  the  west,  and  she  went  on 
alone  to  her  lather's  house.  0,  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  her  looking  back  after  her  babes  as  they 
trudged  along— looking  back  at  them  as  they 
were  passing  from  her  sight  I  saw  her  head 
bowed  down  and  a  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  I  knew  that  the  mother's  tears  could  not 
be  restrained. 

A  friend  met  the  little  boys  as  they  were 
near  Mr.  Hill's,  and  learned  from  them  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  they  two  were  to  remain 
there,  that  Lottie,  and  Mary,  and  sweet  little 
Sammy  were  left  with  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds till  to-day,  when,  they  said,  "ma  thinks 
that  grandpa  would  go  and  get  them  if  he  was 
able."  Dear  children!  who  shall  predict  their 
future,  or  who  shall  tell  the  mother's  struggles 
and  trials?    God  help  them! 

A  month  has  passed  since  I  laid  down  my 
ink-stained  pen  at  the  last  period,  and  two 
days  ago  I  saw  Mrs.  Reynolds  at  her  father's 
house.  Said  she,  "Martha,  I  am  nearer  the 
beautiful  land  than  when  I  saw  you  last — 
nearer  to  the  land  of  light,  and  peace,  and 
love;  nearer  to  the  time  when  I  shall  kneel 
with  the  purified  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb;  nearer  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be 
like  him,  for  I  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

'One  sweetly  •solemn  thought  eomes  to  me  o'er  and 

o'er, 
I  'm  nearer  my  home  to- day  than  ever  I  're  been 

before- 


Nearer  my  Father's  house,  where  the  many  mansions 

ha; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne;  nearer  the  jasper  aea; 
Nearer  the  bound  of  life,  where  we  lay  our  hardens 

down; 
Nearer  to  leaving  the  eroes,  and  nearer  to  wearing  the 

crown.' 

Is  n't  that  such  a  dear  thought,  my  dear  Mar- 
tha? God  is  caring  for  his  own.  Father  is 
different  from  his  former  self — does  not  object 
to  our  Scripture  reading  and  worship,  and  is 
so  patient  with  Lottie  and  Mary.  It 's  true, 
we  are  not  very  comfortable  here,"  she  said,  as 
I  looked  round  on  the  rude  and  scanty  furni- 
ture; "  not  much  is  there  here  compared  with 
the  home  you  are  thinking  of;  but  we  manage 
to  get  along  pretty  well,  and  I  am  so  thankful 
for  this. 

"I  almost  shudder  when  I  think  of  those 
days  and  nights  after  William  was  dead  and  I 
watched  alone  with  little  Harry.  While  the 
daylight  lasted  and  I  had  the  care  of  the  other 
children  I  did  n't  think  so  much,  but  in  the 
night  it  was  terrible.  I  dwelt  on  my  own  sor- 
row till  I  almost  forgot  that  there  was  a  God. 
I  had  no  light  but  the  uneven  one  of  a  wood 
fire,  and  this,  with  its  waverings,  made  the 
shadows  come  and  go  like  burdens  and  ghosts 
of  sorrow.  Outside  was  the  wailing  of  the 
November  blast;  the  storm- wind  passed  round 
the  house  and  into  it  with  moaning  and  shrieks, 
and  the  wail  and  chill  entered  into  my  own 
soul  with  its  withering  and  despair,  and  sweet 
little  Harry  died. 

"  But  God  came  and  lifted  me  up  and  spoke 
to  me,  and  assured  me  that '  he  cared  for  me/ 
and  with  the  still  voice  speaking  I  grew  calm. 
My  faith  lifted  up  its  head,  and  O,  the  sweet 
peace  that  came  when  I  trusted  him!  I  have 
trusted  God  without  wavering  since.  I  know 
it  will  be  well." 

"I  glory  in  God  for  your  sake,  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds," I  answered.  "Your  trust  is  teaching 
me  a  lesson.  If  the  blight  falls  upon  my  own 
life  then  I  believe  I  should  be  stronger  for 
your  example;  but  such  faith  as  yours  we 
should  all  have  at  all  times,  always.  Have  I 
told  you  that  I  saw  John  and  Ezra  at  Mr. 
Hill's  day  before  yesterday?" 

"No.  Indeed,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  seen 
them.    Do  they  seem  to  be  happy?" 

"Quite  contented.  I  think  they  have  quite 
a  good  place.  As  I  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  family  I  am  more  favorably  impressed. 
If  they  were  only  religious  people.  They  seem 
kind-hearted  and  hospitable.  The  boys  have 
some  trials,  though  Each  of  the  little  fellows 
has  a  new  suit  of  warm,  thick  clothes.    They 
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accompanied  me  nearly  all  the  way  when  I 
went  home  in  the  early  evening.  Sometimes, 
I  presume,  Mr.  Hill  is  troubled  and  impatient, 
and,  too,  the  boys  are  kept  very  busy;  but 
this  last  discipline  will  not  hurt  them. 

"  I  tried  to  give  them  some  simple  rules  for 
their  conduct  '  Yes/  they  said,  '  ma  told  us 
so.  We  will  try  to  be  respectful  and  obedient.1 
So,  you  see,  your  counsels  are  treasured  up  and 
acted  upon.  They  need  to  see  you  as  often  as 
they  can.  They  have  the  promise  of  coming 
to  'grandpa's,'  they  told  me,  next  Saturday 
night  and  stay  Sabbath,  if  they  were  good  boys 
and  get  their  work  done." 

At  evening  I  left  her,  and  her  sweet  "God 
bless  you,  dear,"  makes  melody  in  my  soul  now 
while  I  write.  I  am  willing,  as  she  is,  to  leave 
their  future  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  if  you 
find  yourself  wondering  what  became  of  them 
all,  let  that  sentence  which  so  often  came  to 
my  heart  come  to  yours  also— "Can  he  not 
care  for  his  ownf — and  be  assured  he  will 
do  it. 


DAITffB  LOVE  FOR  BBATEIOB. 


IT  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age  that 
Dante  first  met  Beatrice,  who,  according  to 
the  popular  idea,  inspired  him  with  that  trans- 
cendent love,  the  story  of  which  he  himself  re- 
lates in  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  whicV  he  has 
immortalized  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  Con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  love  there  have  been 
various  opinions  among  commentators.  While 
some  have  regarded  it  as  the  romantic  devotion 
of  an  impassioned  lover  to  an  actual  woman, 
by  others  Beatrice  is  considered  as  a  purely- 
symbolic  character. 

The  Vita  Nuova,  composed  from  1293  to  1800, 
contains  thirty-one  poems  of  different  dates, 
accompanied  by  prose  notes  and  interpretations, 
which  connect  them  together,  and  explain  their 
occasions  and  apparent  meaning. 

It  is  essentially  mystic  in  its  character,  and 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  love,  whether  real  or  symbolical,  which  it 
portrays.  Dante  here  describes  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Beatrice,  when  love  became  the  mas- 
ter of  his  soul;  the  devotion  with  which  he 
followed  her  while  a  boy;  and  how,  after  nine 
years,  this  most  gentle  lady  appeared  before 
him,  clothed  in  pure  white — and,  passing  along 
the  street,  she  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  place 
where  he  stood  very  timidly,  and.,  by  her  in- 
effable courtesy,  saluted  him  with  such  grace 
that,  intoxicated  with  delight,  he  turned  away 
from  the  crowd,  and,  betaking  himself  to  his 


solitary  chamber,  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber, 
in  which  a  marvelouB  vision  appeared  to  him. 

This  vision  he  described  in  a  sonnet,  his  first 
poetical  composition,  copies  of  which,  as  was 
often  the  custom  in  that  age,  were  sent  to  the 
poets  for  interpretation.  The  sonnet  was  well 
received,  and  poems  in  answer  to  it  were  re- 
turned—one particularly  from  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
who  having  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dante,  conceived  for  him  a  friendship  which 
terminated  only  with  his  death.  Dante  da 
Mojana,  however,  another  poet  of  some  renown, 
showed  very  little  sympathy  with  the  mystic 
fancies  of  the  lover,  and  in  a  satirical  response, 
advised  the  poet  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

Thus  Dante,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  continued  to  dream  and  to  love — 
to  gaze  at  Beatrice  from  a  distance,  and  to 
compose  poems  in  her  praise— abstaining,  how- 
ever, from  naming  her,  fearful  lest  he  should 
offend  her  purity  or  compromise  her  honor. 

He  tells  us  that  he  attempted  to  conceal  his 
affection,  even  by  feigning  love,  for  another 
lady,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  songs  intended 
for  Beatrice,  and  that  at  last  Beatrice  refused 
to  salute  him  when  they  met.  %  Then  he  relates 
that  he  returned  home,  locked  himself  in  his 
chamber,  where  his  lamentations  could  not  be 
heard,  and  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  till  at 
length  he  fell  asleep,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  like 
a  child  who  had  been  beaten. 

Again :  at  a  wedding  festival  he  was  so  over- 
powered by  her  presence  that  he  was  led  away 
by  his  friends;  and,  in  answer  to  their  inqui- 
ries as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he 
replied:  "I  have  set  my  feet  on  that  edge  of 
life  beyond  which  no  man  can  go  with*  power 
to  return." 

In  a  canzone  he  describes  a  dream,  or  vision, 
in  which  he  beholds  the  dead  body  of  Beatrice, 
surrounded  by  women  with  unbound  hair,  who 
abandon  themselves  to  mourning,  as  they  cover 
their  beautiful  features  with  a  snowy  vail. 
Dark  clouds  obscure  the  sun;  the  stars  are 
pale  with  grief. 

He  beholds  the  slow  and  sorrowful  funeral 
procession;  he  sees  a  company  of  angels  bear- 
ing away  the  soul  of  his  beloved,  enveloped  in 
a  white  cloud.  Tears  gush  from  his  closed  eyes; 
he  cries,  "0,  bountiful  soul!  how  happy  is  he 
who  can  yet  behold  thee!"  and  he  calls  on 
Death  to  bear  him  away  to  Beatrice.  The  fair 
watchers  at  his  bedside  hasten  to  awaken  him 
from  his  terrible  dream,  and  ask  the  occasion 
of  his  grief.  But,  in  the  sobs  and  groans  with 
which  he  reveals  it,  they  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  name  of  Beatrice,  and  so  the  cause 
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of  his  sorrow  remains  a  poetical  mystery  to 
them. 

This  vision  was  the  foreshadowing  of  ap- 
proaching reality,  for  the  actual  Beatrice  soon 
after  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  having 
been  married  for  some  years  to  Simon  de  Bardi, 
afterward  conspicuous  in  the  political  party  of 
the  Neri,  by  which  Dante  was  so  bitterly  per- 
secuteoV — Botla. 


HOME  8TMPATHEE& 


FAMILY  habits  and  Protestantism  seem  to 
go  together.  In  Spain  a  diminutive  cup 
of  chocolate  brought  into  the  bedroom  is  the 
apology  for  a  breakfast;  in  Russia  the  meal  as 
we  have  it  is  unknown — each  one  eats  some- 
thing when  he  is  hungry.  Were  eating  and 
drinking  the  sole  objects  to  be  attained  by 
gathering  around  a  table,  one  might,  indeed, 
feed  apart  as  in  company;  but  only  consider 
what  interchange  of  mind,  what  acquaintance 
with  one  another's  hearts,  what  refuges  from 
tired  thought,  what  cheerfulness  and  sociability 
would  be  lost  thereby! 

"  'T  is  sw«et,  'mid  noise  of  plates  And  dishes, 
To  speak  one's  sentiments  sod  wishes," 

sang  the  author  of  "Boyle  Farm;"  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  only  when  conversation  seasons  the 
repast  that  the  feelings  of  men  become  more 
refined  than  that  of  brutes.  Meal-times  are 
often  the  only  seasons  when  the  man  of  busi- 
ness sees  his  family.  Deprive  him  of  them 
and  he  becomes  a  joyless  laborer  for  those 
whom  he  never  hears  nor  sees;  but  give  him 
their  cheerful  chat  at  breakfast  and  supper, 
how  briskly  he  toils  during  the  intervening 
hours! 

In  France  and  Italy  young  men  see  nothing, 
know  nothing  of  their  sisters,  consequently 
care  little  or  nothing  for  them;  in  England 
sisters  are  their  brothers'  cherished  friends  and 
correspondents.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  says  he 
has  known  young  men  at  college  wholly  re- 
strained from  vice  simply  by  the  hallowed  and 
blessed  influence  of  their  sisters.  We  have 
known  a  brother  in  Australia  write  to  his 
authoress  sister  in  England,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  twenty  years,  '•  You  can  not  tell 
what  a  calming,  quieting  effect  your  books 
have  upon  me;  they  seem  to  decolonize  me,  if 
I  may  coin  a  word."  How  touching  a  picture 
is  given  in  the  memoir  of  Frances  and  Eliza- 
beth Bickersteth,  of  the  suffering  of  Fanny 
lying  on  her  bed  of  pain,  with  her  father  and 
two  brothers   kneeling   round   her  I     Such   a 


scene  would  not  ansae  inv  Italy  or  France.  The 
young  girls  are  shut  up  within  convent  walls' 
during  the  freshest,  most  charming  period  of 
their  youth.  Truly  their  brothers  may  say, 
"A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister;  a  spring  shut 
up,  a  fountain  sealed,"  Her  thick-coming  fan- 
cies die  at  their  birth,  unspoken  to  sympathiz- 
ing young  sister  or  brother,  indulgent  mother, 
or  sensible,  intelligent  father;  her  •desire  for 
useful  knowledge  meets  with  no  response.  In- 
stead of  being  wisely  drawn  out  of  self  by  the 
thousand  harmless  and  useful  outlets  of  En- 
glish home  life,  she  is  driven  to  self-contem- 
plation and  vain,  vague  longings  and  repinings. 
Released  by  marriage  from  this  joyless  captiv- 
ity, she  frequently  finds  herself,  like  Madame 
Guyon,  a  mere  boarder  under  the  roof  of  her 
mother-in-law,  the  moat  disregarded  person  in 
the  house,  with  no  household  cares,  no  servants 
under  her  control,  no  purse,  no  liberty  to  take 
exercise  and  find  society  abroad,  save  under 
humiliating  restrictions  and  surveillance — in  all 
respects,  except  in  name,  a  child  still.  Or  else 
it  is  the  husband  who  becomes  the  cipher; 
Madame  receives  on  appointed  evenings  the 
Signora  Rosuara,  or  the  Signora  Bianea,  is  at 
home  to  her  male  friends,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  ladies,  who  retail  all  the  small  talk  of  the 
day,  interspersed  with  plenty  of  compliments 
to  the  hostess,  whom, -however,  the  gentlemen 
do  not  always  sufficiently  respect  to  refrain 
from  smoking  their  cigars.  In  these  circles  the 
master  of  the  house  is  always  absent;  he  is 
paying  his  compliments  to  some  other  Signora 
Rosuara  or  Signora  Bianea;  an  evening  tete  a 
tete  with  his  wife  would  be  insupportable  with 
them  both.  Her  mind  is  unfurnished;  they 
have  no  common  objects  of  interest;  they  could 
only  talk  over  the  vexed  question  of  domestic 
expenses. — London  Eclectic. 


TEE  Q&RXBTIaJPB  OTBB  UFK 


The  greatest  and  hardest  work  of  a  Christian 
is  least  in  sight,  which  is  the  well-ordering  of 
his  heart.  Some  buildings  have  most  work- 
manship under  ground.  It  is  our  spirit  that 
God,  who  is  a .  Spirit,  hath  most  communion 
with;  and  the  less  freedom  we  take  to  sin  here 
the  more  argument  of  our  sincerity,  because 
there  are  no  laws  to  bind  the  inner  man  but 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  whereby  we  are 
a  law  to  ourselves.  A  good  Christian  begins 
his  repentance  where  his  sin  begins,,  in  his 
thoughts,  which  are  the  next  issue  of  bis 
heart.— Bibb*. 
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EEDDSI  LIVES. 


BY  rftAHCXS   A.   FliM. 


Iir  every  age,  however  rude  and  wild, 
Since  a  pare  world  by  man  became  defiled, 
Since  God's  approving  smile,  which  was  his  light, 
Turned  into  frowns  and  changed  the  morn  to  night, 
As  comes  the  comet  suddenly  and  strange,  , 

With  train  of  splendor  through  the  skies  to  range, 
Eclipsing,  with  the  glory  of  his  light, 
The  stars  which  to  our  eyes  before  seemed  bright; 
E'en  thus  great  lives  have  flashed  upon  the  world, 
And  o?er  all  truth's  banner  wide  unfurled — 
Lives  that,  in  noble  deeds  and  sufferings  strong, 
Caused  right  to  reign,  and  crushed  the  powers  of  wrong 
And  as  we  watch  such  noble  lives  grow  dim, 
Yielding  again  their  essence  unto  Him  • 
Who  sent  them  forth  on  mercy's  errand  sweet, 
For  higher  joys  to  raise  and  make  us  meek, 
With  sorrowing  hearts  we  turn  to  question  why 
God  sets  so  soon  earth's  beacon  lights  on  high; 
They  who  seemed  sent  earth's  mariners  to  guide 
In  safety  over  life's  stormy  ocean  wide? 
But  while  we  bless  Him  that  he  condescends 
Such  glorious  lives  with  our  frail  lives  to  blend, 
And  thus  raise  up  in  us  what  is  most  low, 
And  through  such  lives  to  us  his  greatness  show, 
We  leave  these  now  and  to  our  theme  return , 
To  see  of  hidden  lives  what  we  may  learn — 
Lives  that  grow  great  by  struggles  fierce  and  long, 
Yet  all  unknown  in  story  or  in  song. 

To  learn  of  souls  which  beautiful  have  grown, 

Pierced  by  the  darts  from  sorrow's  quiver  thrown; 

Whose  falling  tears  to  purest  pearls  have  turned, 

And  in  affliction's  fires  their  dross  have  burned — 

Souls  which  seem  voiceless  to  the  world's  dull  ear, 

Giving  no  sounds  of. music  rich  and  clear; 

But  whose  sweet  melodies  in  minor  key 

Offered  to  Him  who  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall  be. 

Wake,  angel  harps,  and  cause  the  white-robed  throngs 

To  join  their  voices  in  the  earth-born  songs. 

To  find  these  lives  we  choose  the  dreary  way, 

Which  leads  where  griefs  dark  night  shuts  out  the  day; 

For  like  the  sorrowing  tree  on  Bombay's  isle, 

They  blossom  not  beneath  the  sun-king's  smile. 

Bound  down  by  poverty's  unpitying  chain 

They  live,  oft  thinking  that  to  live  is  vain; 

That  from  their  lives  no  golden  rays  are  given, 

To  light  our  pathway  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Their  visions  bright  of  greatness  and  of  power, 

Fade  'neath  the  sun's  fierce  rays,  as  doth  the  flower, 

And  all  their  longings  after  higher  things, 

To  their  tired  hearts  sad  disappointment  brings. 

Yet  patiently  they  tread  their  rugged  path, 

Which  stretcheth  far  and  many  barriers  hath, 

Knowing  that  He  who  holds  them  by  the  hand 

Will  safely  lead  them  to  the  promised  land. 

There  joyfully  they  '11  walk  the  golden  street, 

And  the  rich  fruit  of  their  earth-labor  reap, 

And  learn  that  God  thus  tried  them  as  by  fire, 

To  make  their  spirits  meet  for  pleasures  higher. 

The  silent  influence  of  a  hidden  life, 

Though  unperceived,  amid  the  world's  great  strife, 


Works  out  a  glorious  part,  in  God's  great  plan, 
In  raising  up  the  fallen  sons  of  man. 
And  when  at  last  the  fearful  stragglings  cease. 
And  the  worn  heart  finds  rest  in  perfect  peace, 
God  smiles  that  heaven  has  gained  a  jewel  bright, 
But  mourns  because  the  earth  has  lost  its  light 

The  gallant  hosts  who  in  our  nation's  strife 
Have  joined  the  ranks  to  offer  up  their  life, 
Where  rain  of  shot  and  scream  of  shell  are  heard, 
May  win  on  glory's  page  no  grateful  word.        • 
And  when  they  fall  facing  the  deadly  foe, 
Perchance  the  world  no  signs  of  grief  may  show, 
A  few  sad  hearts  by  anguish  may  be  riven, 
Which  for  their  country's  sake  their  all  have  given. 
But  He  who  notes  the  sparrows  when  they  mil. 
And  has  a  father's  tender  care  o'er  all. 
When  the  frail  cord  of  their  brave  lives  is  riven, 
Will  crown  them  heroes  in  the  courts  of  heaven. 


THE  8KITTEV  0HEI8T. 


IT   AVeOSTA   SOOtl. 


I  SAW  my  Lord  draw  nigh, 

And  he  was  weeping. 
"  Why  weepest  thou?"  I  said, 
"  Why  weepest  thou,  0  Lordf 

He  lifted  up  his  head; 

I  listened  for  his  word — 
Silent  he  stood,  his  gase  upon  me  keeping. 
I  felt  my  spirit  faint, 

And  fail  before  him. 
Such  sadness  in  his  eyes! 
Such  sorrow  in  his  face! 

Then  spake  he  in  this  wise, 

With  accents  full  of  grace; 

I  yearned  to  clasp  his  feet  and  to  adore  him. 
"  I  have  been  smitten,"  said 

He,  slowly  sighing. 

II  Who  smote  thee,  Lord?"  I  cried. 
With  hot  and  hasty  ire; 

"  A  friend,"  he  said,  and  sighed; 

Quenching  my  sudden  fire, 
By  such  a  look  as  ended  Peter's  lying. 
"  Thou  art  the  smiter,"  said 

Those  eyes  most  holy. 
"  No  ruffian's  brutal  hand, 

No  reckless  scoffer's  spite, 
No  willful  foeman's  hand, 

Could  thus  my  bosom  smite." 
I  sank  before  him,  broken,  weeping  lowly. 
Tenderly  then  he  laid 

His  hand  upon  me. 
"  Arise,  my  child,"  he  said, 

"  Arise,  thou  art  forgiven; 
Weep  not;  be  comforted; 

But  let  my  heart  be  riven 
No  more  by  blow  from  thee;  by  blood  I  won  thee." 


TmtftB  is  no  courage,  but  in  innocence, 
No  constancy,  but  in  an  honest  cause 
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HOME  TALKS  AM  E88AY8. 


■  T   HI.   J1XMII   T.   WILLIHO. 


NUMBEB  II. 
WHAT  AND  HOW  SHALL  WE  BEAD? 

QUITE  a  philosopher,  in  an  unassuming  way, 
was  Mr.  Mori  and — a  genuine  lover  of 
knowledge.  He  bad  learned  not  only  what 
Solomon  calls  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom/'  bnt 
he  loved  to  study  other  matters  that  bear  upon 
the  conduct  of  life. 

Now,  many  good  people  make  this  "  begin- 
ning of  wisdom;"  enter  school,  as  they  ought, 
but  they  never  move  out  one  ell  into  the 
broad  fields  of  thought,  spreading  as  gloriously 
in  every  direction.  They  pick  up  a  few  of  the 
crude,  palpable  facts  they  chance  to  stumble 
upon.  They  learn  a  few  things  that  thrust 
themselves  npon  the  senses,  but  the  beautiful 
arrangements  and  combinations  in  the  natural 
and  thought  realms  entirely  escape  them. 
They  may  know  what  kind  of  grain  grows  best 
on  what  kind  of  land,  what  description  of 
stocks  or  dry  goods  makes  readiest  return;  but 
the  grand  questions  of  this  wondrous,  complex 
being  are  all  unheeded  or  ignored.  Six  days 
they  tug  and  sweat  over  the  eat,  drink,  and 
wear  questions.  Sundays  they  repent  and 
promise  to  do  better.  Life  moves  on,  but  there 
they  are  on  the  treadmill,  work  and  worry,  but 
no  progress. 

Not  so  Mr.  Morland.  Every  thing  that 
touched  his  life,  or  the  young  lives  he  had  a 
hand  in  shaping,  was  subjected  to  careful, 
prayerful  scrutiny.  So  you  may  be  sure  his 
children  were  not  allowed  to  bolt  down  indis- 
criminately all  printed  matter  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  During  their  minority  his  control 
of  them  had  been  so  gentle  and  plainly  reason- 
able that  there  was  little  temptation  for  them 
to  break  away  from  it,  now  that  they  had 
reached  years  of  self-direction. 

Their  interest  in  the  war  had  led  them  to 
take  a  daily  paper.  Mr.  Morland  usually  read 
it  aloud  each  evening  after  the  family  had  as- 
sembled in  the  sitting-room. 

"I  think,  James/1  he  said  one  night  as  he 
laid  the  paper  across  his  knee  and  took  off  his 
spectacles,  "  we  may  as  well  dispense  with  the 
Daily,  now  the  war  is  over,  though  I  guess  we 
must  see  the  next  Congress  through  reconstruc- 
tion and  negro  suffrage/1 

"It  has  been  dull  enough  for  two  or  three 
months  past/1  remarked  James.  He  was  hold- 
ing a  skein  of  silk  for  his  sister  to  wind. 
"There,  Fan,  you  're  getting  into  a  tangle. 
But,  father,  we  folks  in  the  country  might  for- 

You.  XXVI.— G 


get  there  was  a  busy  outside  world  but  for  the 
Daily." 

"  0, 1  think  the  weeklies  and  monthlies  would 
keep  us  posted  on  that  soore.  The  newspaper 
is  a  wonderful  institution,  though/'  holding  it 
up  and  glancing  musingly  down  its  busy,  wide- 
awake columns;  "but  after  all  it  isn't  much 
more  than  a  big  gossip,  rushing  in  every  day 
to  bring  a  budget  of  news,  and  contradict  half 
it  said  the  day  before." 

"Do  you  think,  father,  newspaper  reading 
helps  develop  mental  strength?" 

"I  think,  Harry,  it  had  better  not  be  made 
the  staple  reading.  In  homeopathic  doses  it  is 
good,  no  doubt,  but  to  live  on  it  is  like  dieting 
on  hash  or  mincemeat — sure  to  bring  on  dys- 
pepsia. I  suppose  if  we  'd  been  without  food 
a  good  while  we  could  eat  the  grain  from  the 
fanning-mill  hopper,  tailings,  chaff,  and  all.  I 
prefer  generally  to  have  my  mental  food — the 
newspaper  part  of  it — passed  through  the  daily, 
triweekly,  and  biweekly  screens  down  into  the 
weekly,  there  to  be  well  prepared  by  a  sharp- 
eyed,  tough-brained  editor.  Then  it  can  be 
easily  digested.  The  mind  will  not  be  crammed 
with  a  weight  of  coarse,  overstimulating  trash. 
We  Americans  are  too  fond  of  excitement,  too 
sensational.  We  need  a  soothing,  healthful, 
substantial  diet  to  develop  energy,  vigor,  solid 
strength  for  grappling  witn  the  great  questions 
God  is  laying  before  us." 

With  this  remark  Mr.  Morland  relapsed  into 
thinking  silence,  his  normal  condition.  His 
talking  apparatus  had  run  itself  down.  Harry 
wound  it  up  again  by  a  direct,  expansive 
question. 

/  "  We  're  going  to  succeed  with  our  library, 
father.  Now,  what  books  shall  we  get?  The 
boys  have  left  the  selection  mostly  to  me." 

"  Your  library  1  What,  that  effort  to  get  the 
town  boy 8  to  give  up  tobacco  and  tippling  and 
put  the  money  into  books?  I  did  n't  think 
you  'd  succeed  with  that." 

"  Mother  did,  though ;  't  was  her  plan." 

"Just  like  mother,"  his  eye  resting  on  her 
beautiful,  placid  face,  while  he  mused  back  over 
the  happy,  helpful  years  they  had  walked 
together. 

"  But  the  books,  father?" 

"0,  yes,  the  books.  You  are  getting  up  a 
mental  restaurant.  You  must  set  a  good  table, 
strong,  substantial  food,  and  yet  somewhat 
appetizing.  I  think  you  'd  better  make  history 
your  staple.  You  must  have  some  good  books 
of  natural  history.  Here  is  a  wide,  wonderful 
field  of  thought  and  fact,  such  as  every -day 
people  will  relish,  too,  if  it  is  cleared  of  dry, 
statistical,  scientific  detail — boned  and  served 
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tip  in  a  sauce  of  good,  spicy,  understandable 
language.  Biography,  too— good  biography. 
Many  a  boy  has  had  the  manhood  awakened 
in  him  by  reading  a  well-written  life  of  a  great, 
good  man." 

"  Like  the  Prince's  kiss  in  the  story  of  Dorn- 
ro«chen,  father." 

"  Yes,  Fannie." 

"Yon  'd  have  Borne  poetry,  would  n't  yon, 
father?" 

"A  few  volumes,  Mary;  a  few  of  the  very 
best.  Let  our  young  folks  sip  a  little  of  the 
genuine  wine  of  poesy,  just  enough  to  spoil 
their  relish  for  silly  doggerel." 

"And  fiction,  father;  what  about  that?" 

"One  of  the  hardest  things  to  decide  on, 
Fannie.  Fiction  might  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  conveying  truth  to  the 
masses.  Most  fictionists  prefer  to  cater  for 
the  depraved,  sensational  appetite— write  books 
to  sell  rather  than  to  instruct.  However,  there 
are  a  few  works  of  fiction  with  a  high,  noble 
purpose  wrought  through  them  that  I  think 
we  may  set  down  on  our  bill  of  fare  by  way 
of  dessert.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  why  good 
people  do  n't  see  and  use  the  power  of  strong, 
high-toned  fiction  in  teaching  the  masses." 

This  led  Mr.  Morland  off  into  one  of  his 
delving  silences.  But  these  talking  moods  of 
his  were  too  rare  and  too  highly  prized  by  the 
family  to  be  given  up  so  soon. 

"While  you  're  talking  about  this,  father, 
won't  you  please  give  us  children  some  advice 
about  our  own  reading?" 

This  question  called  him  up  to  communica- 
tive daylight  again. 

"  I  've  talked  so  much  on  this  subject,  Mary, 
I  'm  afraid  I  shall  repeat  myself." 

"Line  upon  line  will  not  hurt  us,  father," 
interpolated  Harry. 

"  Well,  then,  to  begin  sermon  fashion,  firstly, 
be  religious  in  your  reading.  To  be  a  Chris- 
tian means  to  give  religious  purpose  and  prin- 
ciple prominence  in  every  act  of  life.  The 
Bible  must  be  your  one  book,  studied  before  all 
others;  studied  as  sailors  study  charts,  the 
neglect  of  which  imperils  the  ship;  studied  as 
the  man  leading  a  caravan  across  the  desert 
studies  his  compass,  hundreds  of  lives  hanging 
upon  his  care.  Our  books  are  our  associates. 
You  could  n't  be  religious  and  select  your  in- 
timates from  bar-rooms  and  dens  of  iniquity. 
You  could  n't  be  earnestly  religious  and  have 
for  your  close  friends  worldly,  wicked  people. 
Never  read  a  book  that  you  can't  ask  Christ's 
blessing  upon.  Secondly,  be  self-denying  in 
your  reading.  Do  n't  devour  every  thing  that 
comes  in   your  way.    Keep  your  intellectual 


appetites  'well  in  hand;'  indulge  them  only  so 
far  as  they  help  on  the  great  purposes  of  life. 
This,  of  course,  will  not  cut  off  necessary  men- 
tal recreation,  but  you  must  recreate  by  rule. 
If  young  people  would  amount  to  any  thing  in 
the  world  they  must  mark  out  a  plan  and  work 
to  it.  Make  up  your  mind  what  you  're  going 
to  be,  and  make  your  reading  help  you  steadily 
on  in  that  direction.  Few  people  have  the 
encyclopedic  style  of  brain.  God  makes  several 
millions  of  men  to  one  Clarke  or  Humboldt. 
Few  people  who  dip  into  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  as  fancy  leads  them,  ever  succeed  in  any 
thing,  and  few  but  can  succeed  in  something 
if  they  give  it  a  single-eyed  devotion.  Thirdly, 
read  studiously.  I  think  it  was  Seneca  who 
said,  'Read  much,  but  read  few  books.'  It 
is  n't  the  quantity  or  even  the  quality  of  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  that  makes  us  strong, 
it  is  what  we  work  up,  chymify,  convert  into 
chyle,  and  absorb.  One  good  book  well  digested 
and  taken  into  our  mental  tissue  increases  our 
vigor  infinitely  more  than  a  general  gormand- 
izing of  indigestible  knickknacks.  Physical  ex- 
ercise generates  nervous  force.  A  man  engaged 
in  out-door  manual  labor  can  work  up  into 
physical  strength  double  the  quantity  of  food 
that  one  of  your  sedentary  brain- workers  can. 
Mental  exercise,  on  the  other  hand,  develops 
mental  strength.  The  book  we  think  over,  dig 
into,  labor  at,  brings  out  our  intellectual 
power." 
"  Be  more  explicit.  What  authors?" 
"Not  to-night,  Harry;  mother  looks  tired. 
Short  sermons,  you  know.  Hand  me  the  Bible, 
if  you  please,  James.  We  '11  have  prayers 
now." 


PBAYEB, 
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What  should  I  do  if  all  the  day 
I  could  not  lift  my  soul  to  Thee? 

If  I  could  only  praise  and  pray 
When  at  the  shrine  I  bend  the  knee? 

For  when  I  read,  or  sew,  or  write, 
Or  soothe  my  darling  babe  to  sleep, 

My  loved  ones  in  and  ont  of  sight 
I  call  on  Thee  to  keep  and  bless. 

Wilt  thou  not  bear  the  quick,  short  prayer 
That  in  our  need  we  send  to  Thee — 

The  wild  to  guide,  the  erring  spare, 
And  to  our  souls  bring  victory? 

Dark  angels  hover  o'er  my  life, 
And  sad  my  woman's  heart  would  he, 

If  ever  'mid  its  toil  and  strife 
I  could  not  turn  my  soul  to  Thee. 
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THERE  was  not  a  comelier,  fresher-looking 
woman  in  all  the  village  than  Aunt  Debby. 
Though  she  was  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  no 
one  would  have  thought,  to  look  at  her,  that 
she  was  a  day  over  forty  years  old.  Her  wide- 
open  black  eyes  were  as  bright  as  when  she 
was  a  girl,  and  her  cheek  had  a  rich  peachy 
bloom  which  might  have  been  envied  by  many 
a  fair  maiden  of  the  colorless  style  of  beauty. 

To  be  sure,  the  sylph-like  figure  that  she 
was  so  proud  of  once,  had  rounded  and  devel- 
oped itself  till  it  required  a  tolerably  large  pat- 
tern for  a  dress,  and  the  slender  waist,  about 
which  Uncle  Nat's  arm  had  once  slipped  so 
easily,  had  gradually  assumed  such  proportions 
that  only  half  a  hug  was  now  possible,  and  the 
airy,  elastic  step  had  changed  to  a  gait  a  la 
duck;  but  what  of  that?  She  was  a  good-look- 
ing woman  still. 

Now,  to  sit  by  her  side  in  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  listen  to  her  gentlest  of  all  snor- 
ing as  the  sermon  progressed,  or  to  see  her  in 
her  lavender-silk  bonnet  and  brown-silk  dress, 
demurely  walking  home  after  the  service  by  the 
side  of  Uncle  Nat,  you  would  never  suspect 
that  the  aliment  upon  which  the  good  woman 
fattened  was  fretting — she  had  such  a  whole- 
some, attractive  look,  such  a  comfortable  air. 
With  her  Bible  and  Hymn -Book  clasped  in  her 
short,  fat  fingers,  her  handkerchief  hanging  in 
a  neat  fold  over  her  arm,  her  ample  shawl,  with 
its  stereotyped  folds,  closely  pinned  across  her 
bosom,  and  the  very  creases  in  her  gloves  sug- 
gestive of  content,  she  was  certainly  very  un- 
like the  scolding,  disagreeable  women  who  "do 
the  hateful"  in  romances. 

And  this  appearance  of  contentment  was  no 
sham.  Aunt  Debby  scorned  all  deceit  and  un- 
derhand dealing  just  as  you  and  I  do,  and  if 
she  had  been  of  a  less  frank  nature,  she  would 
have  hidden  her  capacity  for  fretting  under 
some  one  of  the  bushels  provided  by  society. 
I  was  her  neighbor  for  two  years,  and  circum- 
stances made  me  familiar  with  her,  and  I  am 
sure  that  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  misera- 
ble. And  being  of  an  unselfish  nature,  she 
naturally  exerted  herself  to  make  every  one 
miserable  around  her. 

She  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  When  I  knew  her  they  were  all 
married  and  comfortably  settled  in  life,  the 
(laughters  within  a  dozen  miles  of  home,  and 
her  son  Dick  in  a  cottage  which  he  himself  had 
built  near  the  old  homestead. 


If  ever  a  woman  was  blessed  with  a  good- 
tempered  husband,  Aunt  Debby  was  that  per- 
son. Uncle  Nat  had  both  a  natural  and  a  moral 
inability  for  fretting.  Every  thing  that  hap- 
pened was  just  right  and  could  n't  be  improved 
no  how.  He  liked  his  business,  which  was 
farming,  and  he  had  a  fixed  belief  in  the  supe- 
riority of  his  farm,  its  site,  its  conveniences,  its 
produce,  and  its  profits. 

"  It 's  just  impossible  to  rile  him,"  said  Aunt 
Debby  to  roe  one  morning  when  I  went  in  to 
get  my  milk.  "Here  *s  the  old  red  cow  been 
and  broke  out  of  the  pasture  into  Dan  Lester's 
cornfield,  and  she  has  crammed  herself  with 
corn  enough  to  kill  an  elephant.  I  expect  she  '11 
die,  and  it  is  only  last  March  that  Nat  paid 
ninety  dollars  for  her.  I  knew  be  was  taken  in 
then.  Did  n't  I  tell  you,  Nat,  that  she  was 
tricky?  But  he  never  feels  the  fire  till  he 
burns  his  fingers." 

"She  is  a  very  superior  cow,"  said  Uncle 
Nat.  "And  I  guess  she  'U  get  over  this, 
Debby." 

"Superior  fiddlesticks!"  rejoined  Aunt  Debby 
contemptuously ;  "her  milk  fills  up  all  the  pans, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  cream  an't  worth  taking  off. 
If  she  gets  well  with  all  that  corn  in  her,  it  '11 
be  because  she  do  n't  know  enough  to  die." 

Aunt  Debby  had  been  measuring  my  milk 
while  talking.  She  always  gave  good  measure, 
running  over,  and  then  added  a  gill  or  so  to 
make  sure.  She  despised  the  wine  measures 
that  her  neighbors  used,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
she  despised  her  neighbors  who  used  them.  "  I 
never  had  one  of  the  narrow-contracted,  lying 
things  in  my  hands,"  she  told  me,  "and  I  never 
will.    I  '11  give  away  the  milk  first." 

Of  course  I  did  not  quarrel  with  her  views, 
and  of  course  she  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
customers  to  buy  her  milk. 

"There  isn't  any  leak  in  my  wife's  measure," 
remarked  Uncle  Nat  proudly,  as  he  watched 
her.    She  answered  directly, 

"No,  but  there  's  one  in  the  roof  of  the 
house.  One  might  as  well  have  an  old  sieve 
over  one's  head.  But  if  the  rain  fell  directly 
on  your  bed  you  would  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  You  'd  just  take  an  extra  chew  of 
tobacco  and  go  about  humming  old  psalm  tunes. 
You  do  beat  all." 

"Fretting  won't  mend  the  roof,"  said  Uncle 
Nat,  philosophically  obeying  her  hint  and  help- 
ing himself  to  a  fresh  quid. 

"  But  a  carpenter  could,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  I  have  engaged  Biah  Jones  to  come 
to-morrow  and  see  to  it.  I  guess  we  can  stand 
it  till  then,  eh,  mother?" 

"That's  just  the  way  with  men.    No  care 
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for  the  present.  They  're  always  going  to  do 
something  great.  Well/'  said  Aunt  Debby, 
sighing  resignedly,  "  I  s'pose  they  're  made  so.'1 

"Why,  mother,  it  is  only  this  morning  that 
you  found  the  leak.  If  we  get  it  mended  to- 
morrow we  may  think  ourselves  lucky.  Ralph 
Simons  had  to  wait  a  month  before  he  got  a 
carpenter  when" — 

"For  mercy's  sake!"  interrupted  Aunt  Debby, 
"do  n't  begin  that  old  story.  I''ve  heard  you 
tell  it  fifty  times.  Who  cares  about  Ralph 
Simons  or  his  old  house?  The  leak  is  bad 
enough  itself  without  hearing  the  subject  harped 
on  forever." 

"Your  garden  looks  finely,"  said  I  to  Uncle 
Nat,  who  looked  rather  crestfallen  as  he  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

"The  garden?  Lord  of  goodness!"  broke  out 
Aunt  Debby,  "I  should  think  it  did.  You  had 
better  go  through  it  and  take  a  good  strong 
look.  The  squash  and  cucumber  vines  are  just 
eat  up  with  bugs.  We  sha'  n't  have  a  pickle 
or  a  squash  pie.  I  told  Nat  it  would  be  so  if 
he  did  n't  see  to  things.  I  wish  you  'd  go  home 
through  the  garden,  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  take 
a  look  at  the  currant  bushes  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  n't  a  leaf  on  them — all  eat  up 
by  worms.  There's  no  use  trying  to  have 
any  thing  in  this  world.  The  newspapers  say 
that  the  fruit,  and  the  wheat,  and  every  thing 
out  West  is  ruined.  The  newspapers  lie  so 
that  I  can  not  bear  to  look  into  one.  I  have 
to  believe  just  the  opposite  of  what  I  read  in 
order  to  get  at  a  grain  of  truth.  Now,  Nat, 
just  see  what  you  are  doing!  I  do  declare, 
I  'm  clean  discouraged." 

Uncle  Nat  looked  down  at  himself  and  then 
all  around  him  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  he  was  doing.  I  did  the  same,  but  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  kind  old  man  standing  in 
the  doorway. 

"  What  is  it,  eh,  mother?" 

"Well,  now,  can  't  you  see  that  you  are 
holding  the  door  open  to  let  the  flies  come  in? 
Yesterday  I  washed  the  windows  and  put  up 
clean  curtains,  and  this  morning  I  spent  an 
hour  driving  out  the  flies.  Now  it 's  all  to  do 
over  again,  and  I  'm  so  tired;  it  does  seem  as 
if  I  should  drop  down." 

A  shade  of  real  regret  passed  over  Uncle 
Nat's  face. 

"  I  'm  sorry,  mother,"  said  he. 

"  Sorry !  you  '11  do  it  again  afore  noon.  Now, 
we  did  n't  build  this  house  jist  to  accommodate 
vermin." 

"No,"  said  Uncle  Nat  slowly,  "we  built  it 
for  a  home." 

She  colored  at  the  implied  reproach,  and  soft- 


ened too,  I  saw. .  Her  voice,  in  spite  of  herself, 
was  almost  gentle  as  she  went  on  in  the  same 
strain.  "  Nat  is  so  unreasonable,  Mrs.  Hartley. 
But  men  always  are.  I  can 't,  for  the  life  of 
me,  make  out  what  men  were  made  for." 

I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  house,  and  I 
thought  the  old  man  looked  as  if  he  too  were 
weary  of  contention.  I  knew  very  well,  and  so 
did  he,  that  underneath  all  this  disposition  to 
find  fault  with  him,  there  was  a  strong  current 
of  warm  heart  love  and  true  kindly  feeling. 

"  It  'b  just  her  way,  that 's  all,"  he  said  to  me 
a  day  or  two  afterward.  I  was  ill  and  Aunt 
Debby  had  sent  him  with  a  dish  of  gruel,  which 
was  so  near  perfection  as  to  be  taken  with  a 
relish,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  any 
other  gruel  that  I  ever  tasted.  "  Only  her  way," 
said  the  old  man.  "  You  see  that  fretting  is 
meat  and  drink  to  her.  Now  I  am  so  used  to 
it  that  I  can 't  bear  to  have  her  gone  a  day. 
The  whole  place  is  so  still  that  I  hardly  dare  to 
make  a  bit  of  noise.  You  can't  think  how 
good  it  seemed  when  she  came  back  from  Sal- 
ly's last  week.  She  'd  been  gone  two  days,  and 
I  expect  I  had  not  been  the  best  housekeeper 
that  ever  was.  A  master  sight  of  flies  had  got 
in  somehow.  They  seemed  to  know  she  was 
gone.  Well,  when  she  see  the  litter  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  stove  where  I  'd  biled  the  pig's 
victuals,  and  the  dishes  that  needed  washing, 
she  was  awake  for  a  little  while.  I  got  right 
over  my  lonesome,  homesick  feeling.  It  sound- 
ed so  nateral.  I  went  out  to  milking  as  light 
as  a  feather." 

"  You  know  that  it  really  means  nothing  bad. 
It  is  barking,  not  biting,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  indeed.  And  then  it  is  amazing  to  see 
what  a  number  of  subjects  she  hits  upon.  Start 
her  just  where  you  will,  and  she  '11  take  up 
every  thing  on  the  road.     It 's  wonderful  [" 

The  old  man's  admiration  of  his  wife  was 
very  amusing.  "  But  you  do  n't  pretend,"  said 
I,  "that  it  is  really  agreeable  for  you  to  be 
scolded?" 

"No,  but  it  might  be  worse.  She  means  all 
right.  But  if  I  was  a  young  wife  like  you,  I 
would  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side.  It  comes  about  as  easy  as  the 
other,  and  your  husband  might  not  make  al- 
lowances as  I  do." 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  my  husband's  af- 
fection for  me,  but  I  did  doubt  his  capability 
to  stand  a  long  course  of  domestic  fault-finding. 
I  told  Uncle  Nat  that  I  feared  my  husband 
would  be  a  rather  difficult  subject  to  manage 
in  his  situation. 

"Do  you,  though?"  said  the  old  man,  laugh- 
ing.   "Do  you?    Suppose  you  try  him  just  for 
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once.  To-night,  when  he  comes  home,  yon  put 
on  an  injnred  look,  as  if  he  'd  hurt  your  feel- 
ings somehow,  and  then  yon  fret  at  every  indi- 
vidual thing  he  says  or  does.  What  do  you 
think  he  would  do?" 

"  I  think  that  distance  would  soon  lend  its 
enchantment  to  his  view  of  me,  and  I  can't 
have  him  run  away  while  I  am  sick.  Aunt 
Debby  makes  splendid  gruel." 

"That's  a  fact.  She  knows  how  to  do  most 
any  thing.  But  I  must  hurry  home  and  get 
the  sass  for  dinner  or  I  shall  catch  it." 

I  watched  Uncle  Nat  as  he  trudged  across 
the  bit  of  a  field  between  our  houses.  It  may 
seem  a  strange  thing  to  affirm,  but  I  certainly 
looked  upon  him  as  a  happy  man.  He  knew 
the  exact  size  of  his  burden,  and  he  knew  just 
how  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  easily.  Very 
few  of  us  can  do  more. 

Aunt  Debby  visits  her  daughters  often.  She 
comes  home  with  her  ample  bosom  overcharged 
with  their  miseries  added  to  her  own.  Accord- 
ing to  her  every  thing  goes  wrong  in  both 
households.  No  one  would  suspect  this,  for 
there  is  a  most  agreeable  look  of  domestic  hap- 
piness observable  whenever  I  see  them.  Even 
their  mother  does  not  deny  that  they  enjoy 
themselves ;  she  only  disputes  their  right  to  do 
so  under  the  circumstances. 

It  seems  that  Uncle  Nat,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  marriage,  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice and  exacted  a  promise  that  they  would 
observe  it.  It  was  not  hard  to  remember,  for 
it  only  consisted  of  the  two  words,  "Don't  fret!" 

Now,  it  is  the  observance  of  this  short  pre- 
cept by  them  that  so  disturbs  Aunt  Debby. 
"Not  fret,  indeed!"  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  do  n't  need 
it.  A  curious  time  of  day  it  is  if  one  can 't 
speak  one's  mind  to  one's  husband.  Whatever 
possessed  Nat  to  put  that  notion  into  the  girls' 
heads?  Not  fret?  Why,  Joseph  would  be  a 
husband  worth  having  if  Sally  would  just  spur 
him  up  a  little.  As  for  Tom,  he  needs  looking 
after  every  minute  just  as  Nat  does,  but  you 
can 't  make  Polly  see  it." 

Notwithstanding  her  fault-finding,  the  neigh- 
bors, including  myself,  all  had  a  cordial  regard 
for  Aunt  Debby.  If  any  of  us  were  sick,  no 
person  could  be  more  fruitful  in  kindly  and 
even  delicate  attentions.  She  would  watch 
night  after  night  without  a  thought  of  fatigue, 
and  spend  the  whole  day  in  finding  fault  with 
the  nurses  and  doctor.  She  often  came  in  to 
ait  an  hour  or  two  with  me  in  the  afternoon, 
when  her  housekeeping  gave  her  leisure  for 
knitting  or  needle- work.  I  remember  one  oc- 
casion particularly. 


It  was  a  hot,  sultry  afternoon  in  July.  There 
had  been  a  long  succession  of  hot  days,  unre- 
lieved by  any  fall  of  rain.  The  hills  were 
browned  and  dried  till  they  seemed  to  be  past 
all  hope  of  rejuvenation,  and  the  shrunken  fol- 
iage of  the  trees  rattled  rather  than  rustled  its 
crisp  leafage.  Then  there  had  been  a  great  fire 
in  the  woods,  kindled  by  a  mischievous  spark 
from  the  engine  of  a  railway  train.  The  sun 
was  a  huge  ball  of  red  fire,  wading  through 
the  smoke  that  persistently  refused  to  be  dissi- 
pated. It  certainly  was  not  a  pleasant  state 
of  things  for  persons  who  were  constitutionally 
philosophical,  and  Aunt  Debby  seemed  quite  to 
resent  the  situation.  She  came  panting  up  the 
walk  and  threw  herself  down  upon  a  lounge 
just  inside  the  door,  as  if  she  could  not  submit 
to  it  a  moment  longer. 

"Have  a  fan,  Aunt  Debby?"  said  my  hus- 
band, who  happened  to  be  in  the  room.  He 
handed  her,  as  he  spoke,  a  pretty  little  sandal- 
wood affair  from  the  table. 

"Do  you  call  that  a  fan?  I  'd  as  soon  use  a 
teapot  cover.  There 's  no  use  in  fanning.  The 
less  you  get  of  this  hot  air  the  better.  0  dear! 
what  shall  we  do  if  it  don't  rain?  It'll  be 
dreadful  sickly.  There 's  no  feed  for  the  crit- 
ters, and  every  thing  is  suffering.  I  should 
think  the  Lord  would  see  how  things  are  going. 
The  springs  are  so  low  that  all  the  water  in 
the  wells  is  half  pison." 

J*  The  Autumn  rains  will  soon  be  here,"  said 
my  husband  encouragingly,  "and  then  the 
springs  will  rise." 

"What '8  the  good  o'  their  rising  when  it's 
too  late  to  be  of  any  use?  The  gardens  are 
spoiled  now.  I  would  n't  give  a  dollar  for  all 
the  sass  there  is  in  mine,  or  for  yours  either." 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope." 

"Well,  there's  no  sense  in  hoping  after  a 
thing  is  ruined.  If  we  could  have  a  right  smart 
shower  directly  the  potatoes  and  Winter  sass 
might  stand  a  chance,  and  we  might  save  a  few 
apples.  Our  cherries  were  just  good  for  noth- 
ing, and  the  peaches  are  drying  up  and  dropping 
off  green.  Now  I  depended  on  the  peaches. 
Last  year  I  sold  enough  to  buy  Nat  a  new 
coat,  but  't  was  most  miserable  cloth.  I  got  it 
of  Jenkins,  the  little  tailor  that  Nelly's  husband 
trades  with  over  to  Linsdale.  He 's  a  regular 
cheat." 

"Well,  I  must  go  to  my  work,  Aunt  Debby. 
I  hope  you  will  be  more  fortunate  next  time." 

My  husband,  who  has  a  horror  of  all  con- 
tention and  croaking,  yet  professed  a  sincere 
liking  for  Aunt  Debby.  I  think  nothing  aroused 
him  more,  when  he  was  at  leisure,  than  to  hear 
her  run  from  one  topic  of  aggravation  to  an- 
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other.  Like  Uncle  Nat,  he  had  faith  in  her 
good  intentions.  "You  know  where  to  find 
her/'  he  used  to  say.  "  You  have  n't  got  to 
get  acquainted  with  her  every  time  you  meet. 
There  is  Mrs.  Lilsby,  a  perfect  pattern  of  pro- 
priety and  no  doubt  a  most  estimable  woman. 
But  if  by  tact  and  perseverance  you  succeed  in 
getting  up  a  tolerable  feeling  of  intimacy  with 
her,  it  won't  do  to  leave  her  a  moment.  The 
next  time  you  see  her  she  is  as  distant  as  ever, 
and  you  must  dp  the  work  all  over  again  if 
you  want  to  thaw  her  out.  Now,  Aunt  Debby 
is  always  boiling  over  with  something,  and  if 
it  is  n't  always  to  your  liking,  you  have  n't  got 
to  tunnel  through  a  mountain  to  get  at  it." 

After  he  had  gone  to  his  office  Aunt  Debby 
took  out  her  knitting.  It  was  a  stocking  for 
Uncle  Nat,  not  a  miserly-proportioned  sock, 
but  long  enough  to  reach  above  the  knee.  She 
was  counting  the  stitches  for  the  heel,  and  till 
that  was  done  had  to  confine  her  remarks  to 
incidental  comments  on  the  worthlessness  of 
the  yarn  and  the  culpable  wickedness  of  selling 
it;  but  as  soon  as  her  needles  began  to  click 
across  her  work,  backward  and  forward,  she 
was  ready  to  branch  off  in  any  direction. 

"Hark!  Is  not  that  thunder?"  I  asked,  as  a 
muffled,  rolling  sound  fell  on  my  ear. 

"No;  it  was  a  wagon  on  the  bridge.  Every 
time  one  goes  over,  it  makes  just  that  noise. 
It  makes  me  fairly  nervous,  especially  in  the 
night.  I  do  n't  see  why  the  bridge  was  built 
there,  unless  it  were  to  torment  us." 

"  Why,  how  should  we  cross  the  river  with- 
out it?" 

"  It  would  have  been  handier  for  every  body 
if  it  had  been  built  farther  down  the  stream. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  village  have  to  go 
half  a  mile  out  of  their  way  to  cross  it  here. 
There 's  a  place  near  Deacon  Proudy's  where  it 
might  have  been  built  at  half  the  expense. 
When  the  men  met  to  decide  about  the  spot  I 
got  Nat  to  tell  them  how  they  'd  miss  it  to  put 
it  here.  You  see  how  much  good  it  did.  Now, 
if  there  had  been  one  man  in  the  place  with 
wit  enough  to  see  the  bearings  of  the  thing, 
and  to  have  told  his  views,  they  never  would 
have  pitched  on  this  place;  but  you  see  Nat  let 
them  know  that  I  put  the  knowledge  into  his 
head,  and  they  would  n't  be  led  by  a  woman. 
Seth  Lane  was  one  of  the  strongest  against 
putting  it  where  it  would  accommodate  folks, 
and  since  he  moved  on  to  his  new  farm  he  has 
to  ride  about  two  miles  further  to  get  to  the 
store  or  the  blacksmith  than  he  would  have  if 
he  had  shown  a  little  common-sense  then. 
That 's  something  to  be  thankful,  for  any  way," 
said  Aunt  Debby.  I 


Another  rolling  sound,  longer  and  louder  than 
the  first,  interrupted  her,  and  we  were  both 
convinced  this  time  that  it  was  thunder.  I  ran 
to  the  door  to  look  out.  A  dark  cloud  was 
slowly  rising  in  the  west  and  spreading  its 
shadowy  wings  on  either  hand  as  it  approached. 
"Beautiful!"  I  exclaimed.  "The  rain  is  com- 
ing, Aunt  Debby.  You  will  save  your  peaches 
yet." 

"0  dear!  you  don't  think  we're  going  to 
have  a  thunder-shower,  do  you?  What  shall  I 
do?  I  am  frightened  e'en  a' most  out  of  my  senses 
when  it  thunders  near  me." 

"The  cloud  may  not  come  over,  though  I 
hope  it  will.  If  the  wind  does  not  change  it 
may  pass  round  into  the  north." 

"The  land!  If  it  should!  Why,  Sally  lives 
just  north  of  us.  There  is  iron  in  the  soil 
there,  and  the  clouds  hang  over  the  place  till 
they  're  clean  used  up.  When  I  was  over  there 
last  Summer  they  had  the  awfulest  shower  I 
ever  knew— one  continual  bang  for  three  hours. 
It  '8  a  very  dangerous  place,  and  I  did  and  said 
all  I  could  to  keep  Sally's  husband  from  set- 
tling there,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Men  will  be 
men  the  world  over;  it 's  their  nature." 

"You  are  right  there,  I  believe.  But  see, 
the  sky  is  getting  quite  dark  south  of  us." 

"You  do  n't  say  so!  Why,  Polly  lives  there. 
She 's  a  weakly  little  thing,  and  thunder  makes 
her  dying  sick.  0,  I  do  hope  the  cloud  won't 
go  where  Polly  lives,  or  Sally." 

"It  is  going  to  do  both,  I  think.  Look!  it 
has  parted  just  over  the  rapids  and  is  passing 
by  us  on  both  sides.  We  shall  get  but  little 
rain  here,  I  'm  afraid.  But  is  it  not  a  grand 
sight?" 

Aunt  Debby  could  not  appreciate  its  beauty. 
It  rather  excited  her  indignation  to  see  it  roll 
by  and  leave  our  dry  town  in  the  lurch. 

"There  isn't  a  place  on  earth  that  needs  it 
more,"  she  said.  "The  streets  are  all  dust.  I 
wore  my  black  Bilk  to  meeting  last  Sunday  and 
it  was  just  the  color  of  the  road.  Mrs.  Judge 
Ryder  had  on  hers,  but  it  was  as  glossy  and 
bright  as  if  it  were  bran  new.  But  she  rode 
to  meeting.  She  did  n't  have  to  trudge  through 
it  all  with  a  column  of  dirt  or  ashes  a  yard 
high  close  to  her  heels.  Some  folks  are  born 
to  ride,  I  suppose." 

"We  live  too  near  church  to  need  a  carriage. 
That  is  a  convenience,  is  it  not?  Mrs.  Ryder 
has  to  come  three  or  four  miles." 

"That  do  n't  make  any  difference;  she  would 
ride  any  way." 

"Yes,   she    would   be    obliged   to.    She   is 
lame." 
"There  are  always  plenty  of  excuses  to  be 
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made  for  rich  people.  Old  Nancy  Conner  is 
lame  too,  but  nobody  thinks  of  her  riding.  She 
comes  to  meeting  on  cratches.  I  have  been 
lame  for  years  by  spells,  but  who  ever  thought 
I  needed  a  carriage?  No  one;  not  even  Nat. 
If  I  've  said  it  once,  I  've  said  it  a  hundred 
times,  'Now,  Nat,  if  you  want  to  keep  me 
alive  you  must  contrive  some  way  to  have 
things  come  easier.'  If  you  '11  believe  it,  he  '11 
act* ally  go  to  sleep  when  I  am  telling  him  about 
it.  I  don't  believe  your  husband  would  do 
that." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  do.  I  have 
never  tried  the  experiment." 

"Law  Bakes,"  said  Aunt  Debby,  leaning  back 
to  look  at  me  through  her  spectacles,  "you  look 
as  if  you  might  have  any  number  of  com- 
plaints. But  you  can 't  tell  nothing  about  any 
body  by  their  looks.  Nobody  ever  thinks  any 
thing  ails  me  because  I  am  so  fat.  Flesh  is 
no  sign  of  health,  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  any 
thing  but  fun  to  lug  it  round.  That  is  what  I 
tell  Nat.  But  he  has  n't  a  grain  of  feeling  for 
me.  He  'd  sleep  right  straight  along  if  I  was 
dying." 

"O  no,  Aunt  Debby,  I  can't  quite  believe 
that.  I  think  he's  one  of  the  kindest  men  I 
know." 

"Well,  it's  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or 
not.  I  've  tried  him  over  and  over  again. 
I  've  gone  through  every  thing  but  just  draw- 
ing my  last  breath  just  to  see  what  he  would 
do  and  say." 

"What  an  idea!  Did  you  not  frighten  him 
badly  at  first?" 

"Well,  he  did  seem  to  realize  it  just  at  first, 
once  or  twice,  but,  bless  you,  he  takes  it  as 
easy  as  old  Tilly  now." 

"That  is,  he  has  found  out  that  you  are  not 
really  in  danger,  and  so  he  is  not  alarmed.  But 
I  should  not  like  to  try  that  with  Mr.  Hartley." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  should  be  afraid  that  the  annoyance  after 
the  alarm  had  worn  off  would  tempt  him  to 
wish  that  the  dying  had  been  real  instead  of  a 
sham,"  I  answered  rather  warmly. 

"And  so  he  might  pison  you,"  was  her  un- 
expected rejoinder.  "Well,  I  never  thought  of 
that  But  I  '11  risk  Nat.  If  you  could  see 
how  he  fusses  if  he  has  to  kill  a  chicken,  you 
would  n't  be  afraid  of  his  ever  being  a  mur- 
derer." 

"Why,  Aunt  Debby,"  I  remonstrated  in  hor- 
ror, "you  must  know  that  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing." 

"Speaking  of  chickens,"  said  Aunt  Debby, 
"  we  have  had  the  dreadfulest  luck  this  year. 
The  hens  must  come  of  some  mean,  low,  thiev- 


ish breed,  for  one  and  all  are  possessed  to  steal 
their  nests.  What  charm  there  is  in  laying 
eggs  in  such  a  sneaking,  underhand  way  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  I  've  walked  miles  on 
miles  this  Summer  a-hunting  for  hens'  nests. 
They  never  were  worth  looking  up  when  I 
found  them.  Last  Spring  Nat  brought  home 
some  eggs  of  some  famous  kind  o'  hen  with  a 
name  too  long  to  speak.  Well,  we  set  a  hen 
on  them,  and  when  she  had  stuck  to  them  long 
enough  to  spile  the  whole  batch  she  just  walks 
off  and  gives  up  the  job.  I  'm  fatting  her  to 
kill.    I  won't  have  such  a  hen  round." 

"Some  of  your  hens  are  real  beauties,  Aunt 
Debby.  Those  little  white  ones.  Not  the  ban- 
tams. I  do  n't  know  what  they  are  called. 
But  they  are  handsome." 

"'Handsome  is  that  handsome  does/  is  an 
old  saying.  It  '11  apply  to  hens.  They  're  the 
tryingest  property.  Every  one  of  ours  was  de- 
termined to  set,  just  as  long  as  we  wanted 
them  to  lay;  and  when  I  finally  gave  in  and 
let  them  have  their  own  way,  they  would  n't 
set  no  how.  One  of  them  did  steal  off  and  get 
into  a  box  where  Nat  keeps  the  china  nest-eggs, 
and  I  suppose  she  sot  as  long  as  she  wanted  to. 
We  could  n't  make  out  what  had  become  of 
her,  and  Nat  consaited  that  a  hen-hawk  had 
taken  her  till  he  found  her  dead  a-sitting  on 
them  china  eggs.  She  had  just  been  and  sot 
herself  to  death.  Of  course  we  did  n't  get  any 
chickens  from  her." 

"No,  I  should  think  not." 

"So  it  has  turned  out  that  with  twenty  hens 
we  have  not  more  than  a  dozen  chickens  in  all. 
That 's  just  our  luck." 

"Aunt  Debby,"  said  I  involuntarily,  "does 
the  sun  never  shine  on  you?" 

I  looked  up  rather  timidly  into  her  face,  for 
I  feared  that  my  inquiry  might  have  given 
offense.  It  implied  a  great  deal  to  my  mind, 
and  embodied  a  little  wholesome  reproof.  But 
Aunt  Debby  took  no  pains  to  dig  it  out;  indeed, 
she  had  no  suspicion  of  my  meaning.  She  took 
the  question  as  a  compliment  to  her  com- 
plexion. 

"Law  yes,  child,"  she  replied,  "but  I  gener- 
ally wear  a  sun-bonnet  when  I  go  out,  and  I 
keep  the  window -blinds  all  shut  till  sunset. 
Nat  do  n't  like  it.  He  act'ally  sits  in  the  wood- 
house  door  or  in  the  barn  till  dark.  He  says 
the  house  seems  like  a  jail.  I  tell  him  if  he 
likes  the  barn  the  best  he  is  welcome  to  stay 
there;  but  I  think  sometimes  that  if  he  did  n't 
take  his  meals  in.  the  house  and  sleep  there,  I 
should  live  alone  as  much  as  if  I  was  a  widow." 

"I  like  Uncle  Nat  ever  so  much.  I  wish  he 
would  get  into  the  habit  of  coming  here  when 
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he  can 't  be  comfortable  at  home,"  I  said,  per- 
versely determined  to  stir  her  np  somehow. 

There  was  no  need  of  another  word.  Aunt 
Debby  was  thoroughly  indignant  that  I  should 
dare  to  think  her  husband  an  object  of  pity. 
Such  a  lecture  as  she  read  me  upon  my  own 
short-comings,  I  am  sure  never  to  hear  again. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  there  was  no  one 
more  interested  in  providing  for  the  soldiers 
than  Aunt  Debby.  No  one  person  knit  more 
socks  and  mittens,  or  sent  more  old  linen  and 
new-made  flannel.  But  0,  to  hear  her  com- 
ments on  military  measures  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government! 

She  was  the  most  active  woman  I  ever  saw 
in  getting  up  pleasant  surprises  for  the  pastor 
and  his  wife,  in  clothing  poor  families  and  put- 
ting them  in  a  way  to  get  their  living.  Whole- 
some recreations  for  young  people  were  held  in 
especial  favor,  and  no  one  sent  in  more  liberal 
contributions  to  fairs  and  charity  festivals.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  done  without  fret- 
ting. It  was  laughable  to  see  her  vigorously 
beating  eggs  and  sugar  for  picnic  cakes,  and 
hear  her  comments  upon  the  waste  and  foolish- 
ness of  outdoor  dissipation.  I  have  seen  her 
tears  fall  fast  on  the  head  of  a  poor  orphan  boy 
while  she  was  roundly  scolding  him  and  taking 
his  measure  for  a  new  jacket  at  the  same  time. 
Monstrous  turkeys  were  fattened  expressly  for 
the  minister's  table,  and  woe  to  the  delinquent 
parishioner  who  refused  to  pay  his  proportion 
of  the  preacher's  salary;  but  if  our  good  pastor 
had  any  short-comings  that  Aunt  Debby  did 
not  overhaul,  they  must  have  been  very  secret 
sins  indeed. 

Backslidden  Church  members  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  when  they  came  under  her  eye.  She 
was  a  sort  of  conscience  to  them.  It  wouldn't 
do  for  a  doctor  to  neglect  a  patient  in  Aunt 
Debby 's  neighborhood.  The  sexton  had  her  in 
view  when  he  dusted  the  church,  and  also 
when  he  was  digging  the  graves  for  the  dead. 
The  clerks  in  the  store  would  as  soon  have  tried 
to  blind  old  Argus  himself  as  to  cheat  her. 
The  most  ingenious  shirking  of  duty  availed 
nothing. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  her  house  should 
be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  young  people  of  the 
village,  but  so  it  was.  In  her  way  she  was  an 
accomplished  match-maker.  But  no  young  girl 
was  allowed  to  slip  her  pretty  neck  through  the 
matrimonial  noose  without  fully  understanding 
all  the  weak  points  of  her  beloved.  And  if 
honest  James  or  Samuel  married  a  slatternly 
housekeeper,  or  one  who  was  extravagant  in 
her  expenditures,  it  was  not  without  a  clear 
statement  of  the  case. 


Only  once  did  it  happen  that  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  pretext  for  fault-finding.  It  was 
when  Ned  Conway,  the  Doctor's  son,  proposed 
to  marry  little  Nanny  Page.  Nanny  was  a 
timid,  delicate  girl,  who,  by  dint  of  hard  work 
and  able  managing,  had  contrived  to  educate 
both  herself  and  an  orphan  brother.  She  was 
the  pet  of  the  whole  village. 

"The  land  o'  goodness!"  said  Aunt  Debby 
when  Ned  jokingly  asked  her  to  approve  his 
choice.  "I  do  n't  know  an  airthly  thing 
against  her." 

Ah,  good,  dear,  ever-fretting  Aunt  Debby! 
thy  picture  should  be  painted  with  one  hand 
full  of  pleasant  gifts  like  the  horn  of  plenty, 
and  with  the  other  extended  to  box  the  ears  of 
the  receiver. 

A  strange,  sad  lot  has  been  mine  since  we 
parted,  but  often  when  its  sorrow  presses  on 
me  most  heavily,  do  I  long  for  the  temporary 
stimulus  of  a  good  scolding  from  Aunt  Debby. 


LITTLE  MARIHEB. 


ST   OPHELIA    rolWABD. 


A  Tiirv  bark  came  drifting  along, 

Its  port,  an  unknown  shore, 
And  its  bright  oars  beat  the  time  of  song, 
As  on  it  bore. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  bine  below 

Was  deep  as  the  blue  above, 
And  bright  as  the  robe  the  poets  throw 
O'er  dreams  of  love. 

*T  was  only  a  little  soul  it  held— 
That  bark  on  a  wide,  wide  sea; 
And  't  was  only  a  cradle  song  that  swelled 
To  melody. 

I,  wond'ring,  stood  on  this  beaten  shore, 

Till  the  boat  was  lost  to  sight, 
But  the  music  rang  the  waters  o'er 
Through  day  and  night 

The  song  grew  changed ;  the  burden  bore 

Some  chords  ill-timed  or  shriven; 
Of  strength  and  richness  some  had  more, 
But  less  of  heaven. 

Ah,  Love  may  sing  the  babe  to  rest, 

And  Faith  may  charm  the  child, 

But  Honor  stirs  the  youthful  breast 

With  visions  wild. 

I  knew,  adown  that  silent  shore 
Lay  many  a  stranded  prow — 
That  the  bright  waters  glided  o'er 
Sharp  rocks  below. 

God  guide  the  little  mariner 

O'er  life's  uncertain  sea! 
Make  its  first  smile  the  harbinger 
Of  good  to  be! 
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DAY-DREAMS. 


•  T   MABTH4   9.   HABDIB. 


A  RAINY  day  in  Autumn  is  not  generally 
thought  conducive  to  enjoyment.  The 
steady  fall  of  the  rain  upon  the  dead  leaves 
saddens  one,  and  the  gray  sky  arched  above 
gives  no  hope  of  brighter  morrows.  But  if  the 
mind  be  steadily  fixed  upon  some  bright  pic- 
ture of  the  future,  some  mysterious  possibility 
of  time,  they  may  make  the  dreary  day  bright 
with  sunshine. 

And  so  was  it  with  me  one  November  day. 
Without  was  driving  rain,  wild  wind,  and  mut- 
tering thunder;  within  a  room  bright  with 
the  glow  of  coal  fire,  its  pearl-stained  walls 
bearing  a  few  rare  pictures,  and  on  the  little 
table  a  vase  of  flowers — hot-house  blossoms 
with  the  glow  of  late  Summer  upon  them.  I 
sat  by  the  window,  a  volume  of  a  favorite  poet 
on  my  lap,  before  me  a  picture  of  Italy.  I  was 
in  an  abstracted  mood,  and  had  spent  the  after- 
noon in  dreaming;  sometimes  I  read  a  little, 
not  stirring  war-songs,  but  sweet  idyls  that 
brought  before  me  visions  of  the  beautiful;  but 
most  of  the  time  I  was  absorbed  in  reverie. 

Italy  is  my  life-dream;  to  visit  it,  to  see  for 
myself  its  wonderful  landscapes,  to  stand  in  its 
old  churches  with  music  and  poetry  around 
me,  to  live  there  surrounded  by  works  of  art 
and  living  genius,  this  is  what  I  want,  and  of 
this  I  had  all  day  been  dreaming.  It  was  a 
break  sometimes  to  my  bright  visions  to  lift 
my  eyes  and  see  before  me  my  sister  Annie 
sitting  by  the  table  quietly  sewing.  The  idle- 
ness I  reveled  in  she  would  not  have,  and 
silently  and  swiftly  her  fingers  were  at  work 
on  a  garment  for  some  poor  woman.  To  see 
her  so  busy  seemed  a  kind  of  reproach  to  me; 
but  it  was  a  momentary  feeling,  then  again  I 
was  on  my  Italian  travels. 

"  It  is  clearing  off,  I  think,"  said  Annie  at 
last,  glancing  from  the  window,  I  started  up, 
and,  looking  out,  saw  that  the  rain  had  ceased, 
the  clouds  seemed  breaking.  I  wrapped  a  shawl 
around  me  and  went  out.  Facing  slowly  up 
and  down  the  long  veranda,  I  saw  the  purple 
sunset  struggling  through  darker  clouds,  saw  it 
slowly  fade,  and  the  gray  curtain  of  storm 
settle  down  more  closely  than  ever;  then,  as 
the  first  drops  of  the  night-rain  fell,  went  in. 
Annie  sat  by  the  window  still  sewing;  but  as 
I  entered  she  spoke  again: 

"  Lou,  it  is  nearly  time  for  tea.  Will  you  set 
the  table?" 

It  was  a  descent  from  ideal  to  real  life;  but, 
though  it  broke  my  dream  a  moment,  I  gath- 


ered up  the  threads  again,  and  while  I  worked, 
thought  still  of  Italy.  When  it  was  done  and 
I  had  lit  the  lamp  I  sat  down  to  finish  my 
dream;  but  Annie's  voice  broke  in  again: 

"  Lou,  are  you  going  to  read  this  evening?" 

Annie  is  a  kind  of  confessor  to  me.  I  tell 
her  every  thing,  for,  though  only  two  years 
older,  for  ten  she  has  been  to  me  as  a  mother. 
Now,  with  her  searching  eyes  on  me,  I  an- 
swered, 

"  I  do  n't  know.  I  feel  more  like  sitting  by 
the  fire  and  dreaming." 

"That  is  what  you  have  been  doing  all  the* 
afternoon,  is  n't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  feeling  a  little  guilty.  My  sister 
dropped  her  work  and  said, 

"Lou,  do  n't  you  think  you  dream  too 
much?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  answered  coarsely;  "it  is 
my  amusement." 

"But  I  am  afraid  you  make  it  your  life 
sometimes,"  she  said  gently.  "I  am  afraid 
you  live  too  much  in  dream-land,  too  little  in 
actual  life — • ' 

She  stopped  abruptly,  a  red  flush  rising  to 
her  forehead.  She  knew  how  sensitive  I  was. 
I  rose  and  went  to  her. 

"Come,  Annie,  put  down  your  work  and 
talk.  Father  will  not  be  home  for  an  hour, 
and  we  will  argue  this  question  of  day-dream ~ 
ing. 

She  smiled,  put  down  her  sewing*  and  took 
up  a  pair  of  socks — we  were  working  for  the 
soldiere  then — gave  me  one  with  the  quietest 
air  of  command,  then  took  my  proffered  seat 

"  Now,"  I  cried,  clicking  my  needles,  "  prove 
that  day-dreaming  is  hurtful." 

"  No,  no,  Lou,  that  is  too  general.  We  will 
try  and  prove  that  it  is  hurtful  for  you." 

"Personal  application,"  laughed  I;  "it  is  too 
soon  for  that." 

"But  seriously,  Lou,"  she  said,  "does  day- 
dreaming do  you  any  good,  assuming  that  it 
does  not  harm?" 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  I  answered  positively.  "You 
do  n't  know,  Annie,  how  pleasant  it  is  after  a 
hard  day's  work  in  school  to  go  to  my  'ideal 
world '  to  dream  of  the  future  and  my  plans." 

"  But,  dear  Lou,  you  do  not  hold  the  future 
in  your  hand.  God  has  it.  Do  these  anticipa- 
tions help  you  in  the  work  of  the  present? 
When  some  duty  interrupts  your  reveries  do 
you  not  go  about  it  murmuring?  Do  you  not 
sigh  because  of  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal?" 

"But  it  is  so  provoking."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  "But,  Annie,  they  say  these  youthful 
dreams  will  encourage  one,  make  them  better." 
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"  Do  they  you?"  she  interrupted.  "  To  have 
some  glorious  hope  before  yon  is  well,  bat  will 
day-dreaming  help  you  in  the  real  struggle 
for  it?" 

"But  you  know,"  I  said,  "what  I  want  to 
do  some  time:  to  go  to  Italy  to  study  and  be 
an  artist;  and  you  know,  too,  what  Mr.  Ellison 
said—" 

"That  you  had  a  great  natural  talent;  I 
know  it,  Lou.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  destroy 
that  hope.  But  if  you  worked  instead  of 
dreamed  would  n't  it  be  better?" 

"  I  do  work,"  I  cried.  "  I  work  hard.  Teach- 
ing is  n't  easy." 

"Yes,  Lou,"  putting  one  soft  hand  on  my 
head,  "it  is  hard  work,  but  do  you  bring  to  it 
the  spirit  you  should?  Does  not  your  love  of 
the  beautiful  sometimes  interfere  with  your 
duty?  The  other  day  when  I  brought  you 
your  lunch  little  Johnnie  Marsh  came  to  you 
with  the  long  sum  he  could  n't  do.  You  did 
it  for  him,  but  so  hastily  that  I  am  afraid  he 
did  n't  understand  it  very  well.  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  that  you  were  watching 
the  clouds,  but  ought  that  to  have  kept  you 
from  your  duty?" 

"But,  Annie,"  I  Baid,  half-crying-— Bhe  had 
Sever  spoken  so  before — "if  you  would  have 
me  bring  myself  down  always  to  these  affairs 
of  common  life,  how  am  I  to  gain  the  educa- 
tion and  culture  I  want?  Perhaps  I  am  a  lit- 
tle selfish,-  but  I  do  so  want  to  study  and  read, 
and  it  is  so  hard  to  be  always  troubled  about 
these  other  things.  I  want  something  higher, 
better." 

"  Dear  Lou,  if  God  designed  you  for  the  life 
you  want,  will  not  he  provide  means  to  attain 
it?  It  is  right  for  you  to  try,  but  in  defiance 
of  the  rights'  of  others  it  is  wrong." 

"Annie,  you  condemn  day-dreaming  entirely," 
I  said  abruptly. 

"No,  Lou,  not  entirely.  There  is  reverie 
better  than  work;  when  the  mind,  busied  with 
some  great  problem  recurring  to  it  at  every 
spare  moment,  there  may  be  seeming  reverie, 
but  in  reality  intensive  thought.  'Evange- 
line/ your  picture,  is  it  not  an  instance?" 

"Evangeline  is  very  lovely,"  looking  up  at 
it  as  I  spoke;  "there  is  a  charm  about  the 
face  greater  than  that  of  beauty.  But  I  never 
thought  of  her  as  in  thought;  she  seems  rest- 
ing to  me  in  most  mournful  reverie." 

"It  is  the  repose  of  thought,"  said  my  sis- 
ter slowly.  "But  I  am  no  judge  of  these 
things.  You  asked  me  if  I  condemned  day- 
dreaming. Most  of  it;  that  which  is  mere  idle- 
ness of  the  mind,  if  not  worse,  I  do.  The 
reason  I  have  applied  to  your  case  can  almost 


always  be  taken.  It  leads  to  no  beneficial  re- 
sults; does  more  harm  than  good." 

"  You  are  too  practical.  If  it  gives  pleasure 
and  is  not  indulged  in  too  much  that  is  enough, 
I  am  sure." 

"If  it  be  not  indulged  in  too  much,"  smil- 
ing; "there  is  the  trouble,  Lou.  I  think  some- 
times it  is  a  mild  kind  of  opium,  and  it  is  like 
every  other  pleasure." 

"  But,  Annie,"  another  effort  at  justification, 
"we  are  not  to  weigh  every  thing  by  results 
in  dollars  and  cents.  You  know  Aurora  Leigh 
says,  'It  takes  a  soul  to  move  a  body;  life 
develops  from  within.'  Great  and  noble  pur- 
poses will  waken  to  action;  high  aims  will  lead 
to  high  attainments." 

"The  soul's  measurements  are  not  dollars 
and  cents,"  was  Annie's  answer.  "Do  you 
gain  high  aims  through  reverie?  Do  they  not 
make  you  more  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
than  inspired  for  the  future?  It  is  brief  pleas- 
ure, long  pain.  You  know  my  favorite  line — 
'The  purpose  makes  the  hero.'  If  the  purpose 
be  noble,  what  matter  if  the  things  worked 
upon  be  lowly;  if  the  leaven  be  pure,  what 
matter  other  things?  It  is  the  heart  God  will 
judge." 

I  did  not  answer.  I  knew  what  she  meant, 
and  was  trying  vainly  to  keep  back  my  tears. 
At  last  they  came,  and  I  faltered: 

"  Dear  Annie,  you  are  going  away  to  India. 
You  can  do  so  much,  while  I — it  seems  to  me, 
Annie,  it  is  easier  to  do  hard  things  than  easy 
ones." 

"Perhaps  bo;  but  if  God  has  an  appointed 
work  for  us  we  should  do  it,  be  it  great  or 
small." 

"  But  if  one  is  not  a  professor,"  the  words 
coming  reluctantly  from  my  lips,  "one  does 
not  expect  it." 

"Dear  sister,"  she  had  risen  and  stood  be- 
side me  now,  "because  you  are  not,  as  you 
say,  'a  professor,'  does  that  alter  your  obliga- 
tions to  God?  If  all  your  life  he  has  cared  for 
you  as  tenderly  as  if  you  were  wholly  his, 
ought  you  not  try  to  obey  him?  and  if,  not 
having  Christ,  you  say  you  can  not,  ought  you 
not  to  seek  him?" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  finally  by 
footsteps  without,  and  father  came  in,  very  wet 
and  tired.  Annie  left  me  to  prepare  supper, 
and  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  form  some  resolu- 
tion for  the  future.  After  tea  Annie  and  father 
talked  of  household  matters,  while  I  sat  by,  the 
clicking  of  my  needles  the  only  sign  I  gave 
them  of  my  presence — thinking,  thinking.  No 
idle  reverie  now,  no  dream  of  Italy,  but  in  tens- 
est thought  on  life  questions.    A  knock  startled 
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me,  and  Annie,  opening  it,  admitted  an  Irish- 
man, who  wanted  "the  docther  to  plaee  step 
down  to  widow  Maloney's,  and  she  was  worse." 

"Must  yon  go,  father?"  I  asked,  shivering 
as  the  cold  wind  from  the  door  struck  upon 
me. 

"Yes,  child,"  he  answered,  putting  on  his 
overcoat,  "it  is  my  duty  to  go  wherever 
called." 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  thought  that  widow 
Maloney  had  not  paid  father  for  attendance  in 
her  last  illness,  though  well  able  to.  Then  I 
thought  of  Annie's  motto,  and  checked  my 
angry  thought. 

Father  went,  and  afterward,  while  Annie  was 
moving  around  in  the  kitchen,  I  heard  her 
singing.  "Without  wind  and  rain  surged  and 
swelled  in  their  own  wild  dirge,  sinking  and 
rising  fitfully,  its  wild,  piercing  notes  making 
me  shudder  as  I  stood  on  the  hearth  rug,  list- 
ening in  a  silence  broken  only  by  Annie's  clear 
voice.    Dreamily  I  heard  the  words  she  sung — 


HAIL  THOU  XT  BASE. 


*  All  the  vain  things  that  charm  i 
I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood." 


i  most, 


Hearing  this  brought  the  question,  Can  I  give 
up,  if  it  be  God's  will,  my  plans  for  his  service? 
Annie  came  in,  and  standing  beside  me  waited 
for  my  words.    At  last — 

"What  is  it,  Lour 

"  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  give  my  heart 
to  Christ  and  serve  him  now — if  I  were  wor- 
thy." Tears  stopped  my  words.  Annie  passed 
her  arm  around  me. 

"Dear  Lou,"  she  whispered,  "if  you  would 
he  would  make  you  worthy." 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Now,  in  the  joy 
of  a  new  hope,  I  write  an  ending.  Annie  left 
us  the  next  Spring  for  India,  hand  and  heart 
given  to  God's  work.  For  a  year  she  labored 
there,  then  the  slender  cord  snapped,  the  frail 
life  departed,  and  before  the  cross  had  grown 
very  heavy  the  crown  was  given.  And  I? 
My  Italy  dream  is  broken  now.  Living  qnietly 
at  home  I  have  learned  to  find  in  common  life 
the  beauty  a  higher  one  might  give.  I  have 
learned  how  useless  is  day-dreaming,  and  in 
all  things  to  judge  by  the  purpose.  And  if 
sometimes  I  hear  a  friend  say,  "  It  is  such  a 
pity  she  could  not  have  gone  to  Italy  and  been 
an  artist,"  I  have  learned  to  smile,  for  I  know 
that  brighter  than  any  record  of  earthly  honor 
will  shine  in  eternity  the  confession  of  a  hum- 
ble Christian  life. 


A  hbabt  full  of  graces  is  better  than  a  heart 
roll  of  notions. 


■  T   AOBLAIU   STOVf . 


Thet  who  sail  near  my  fragile  hark 

Look  on  each  weather  stain, 
Or  question  with  a  searching  glance 

Its  fitness  to  sustain 
The  future  storm.    O,  brother  mine, 

Pass  not  so  very  near 
Only  to  cavil;  hail  my  hark, 

Ring  out  some  word  of  cheer t 

I  know  its  sides  dip  to  the  rim 

Of  waves  that  dash  and  roar; 
In  the  deep  waters  danger  lurks, 

And  rocks  anear  the  shore; 
You  see  the  whirling,  trembling  thing, 

A  leaf  upon  the  sea, 
And  I  look  forth,  and  your  life  bark 

Seems  quite  as  frail  to  me. 

I  mark  your  veering,  devious  course, 

And  think  yon  lack  a  chart, 
A  compass,  or  in  silence  watch 

The  oaken  seams  apart. 
By  dangers  passed,  by  those  that  lark, 

And  threaten  to  o'erwhelm, 
O,  brother,  pass  me  not  and  ait 

In  silence  at  the  helm! 

If  night  broods  o'er  the  wide,  deep  sea, 

And  I  who  love  the  day 
Sit  gloomy  'neath  its  cold  dark  wings, 

Waiting  some  cheeriog  ray; 
Even  the  sound  of  oar -cleft  waves 

8peaks  of  companionship; 
I  may  not  see  your  gliding  boat, 

Yet  only  hearing  it 

Cut  through  the  surf,  then  in  the  dark 

I  '11  surely  bend  to  hear, 
Thou  mayst  not  know  bow  eagerly, 

To  catch  some  word  of  cheer. 
But  for  a  moment  side  by  side, 

Rocked  by  the  same  dark  wave, 
But  for  a  moment  hands  may  pass 

Compass  or  chart  to  save; 

The  next  we  're  parted,  not  again 

May  wind  or  swelling  tide 
Bring  us  in  bailing  distance,  or 

Our  vessels  side  by  side. 
Toiling  in  rowing,  tho'  thine  arm 

Be  weary,  quick  to  hear 
My  life-boat,  with  its  lab'ring  oars, 

Bring  out  some  word  of  cheer. 


PBOVIDEHOE. 


Thb  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search, 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  ran, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 
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THfi  TE0MAF8  WIFE. 


BT  III,   IA11H  A.   ITIII. 


IF  our  purpose  were  really  to  recapitulate  the 
honors  and  deeds  and  blazon  the  quarterings 
of  long-traced  descent  among  those  old  and 
notable  families  of  which  England  is  justly 
proud,  few  would  be  found  more  worthy  than 
the  well -known  name  of  Suffolk — in  later  times 
borne  by  the  family  of  Lady  Jane  Grey — so 
often  shining  forth  among  the  great  events  of 
English  history  and  so  long  identified  with  the 
remains  of  antiquity  and  records  of  those  by- 
gone ages.  Many  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen 
of  their  ancient  seats;  crumbled  ruins  crowned 
with  ivy,  memorials  of  princely  estates,  scenes 
which  are  full  of  associations  of  physical  prow- 
ess; of  wars,  sallies,  defeats,  or  victories;  of 
jousts,  tournaments,  and  revels;  of  knightly 
outrage  or  cruel  oppression. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  led  his  victori- 
ous army  to  England,  the  ancestor  of  this  fam- 
ily was  a  follower  in  that  bold  adventurer's 
train,  and  received  a  liberal  share  of  the  spoils 
of  the  conquest.  The  lands  and  lordships  thus 
acquired  were  divided  among  his  three  sons, 
who  assumed  different  titles  which  are  now 
lost  except  that  of  Suffolk.  Bearing  their  part 
in  the  historical  and  notable  events  which 
characterized  that  period,  they  shared  the  fate 
of  those  whose  trade  is  war,  and,  using  the 
sword,  perished  by  the  sword.  There  is  no 
war  so  dreadful  as  civil  war;  those  are,  indeed, 
days  of  public  misery  when  family  fights  against 
family  and  brother  encounters  brother,  and 
those  bold  barons  who  boasted  of  their  relation 
to  the  ducal  house  of  Normandy  came  and 
went  in  the  lapse  of  years  like  the  leaves  that 
bud  out  in  Spring  and  fall  withered  in  Autumn; 
but  some  were  plucked  suddenly  off  the  great 
tree  of  life,  forced  violently  from  their  vigorous 
existence  as  is  the  fate  of  those  who,  although 
brave  in  deeds,  are  also  unscrupulous  in  action. 

One  branch  of  the  family  tree  at  length  only 
remained,  fcut  that  branch  continued  to  spread 
and  flourish  after  the  families  of  the  other 
brothers  had  become  extinct.  The  second  son 
of  the  adventurer  who  came  to  England  with 
the  Conqueror,  took  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  He  left  a  son,  Sir  Michael  Poole,  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  a  large  family  of 
8 on s  and  daughters,  so  that,  although  there  had 
been  such  great  mortality  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  Poole  family,  there  seemed  no  danger  of 
the  race  becoming  extinct.  First  was  Mighell, 
the  eldest  son,  and  then  William,  second  son, 
and  afterward  ten  additional  branches  of  vari- 


ous names  and  both  sexes,  all  of  whom  died 
unmarried,  and  sunk  prematurely  into  the 
tomb.  The  subdivision  of  the  family  estate  in 
making  settlements  for  so  many  would  in  days 
like  the  present  have  been  productive  of  much 
trouble;  but  the  custom  of  the  times  provided 
for  cases  like  this.  The  convent  afforded  a 
refuge  for  the  supernumerary  members  of  the 
family  as  impenetrable  and  secure  as  that  of  the 
grave,  and  the  civil  warfare  constantly  going 
on  invited  the  daring  to  conquest  or  death.  So 
in  this  family;  some  fell  off  like  nipped  blos- 
soms in  their  infancy,  convents  and  wars 
absorbed  the  rest,  till  only  the  two  eldest  were 
left  of  all  that  numerous  family  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Poole  and  raise  the  fortunes  of 
the  race.  The  families  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  at  this  time,  as  once 
long  after,  became  united  by  marriage.  Sir 
Mighell  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  event,  seemingly  a 
most  happy  and  prosperous  one,  was  celebrated 
with  joust,  and  tournament,  and  all  the  festiv- 
ities usual  in  those  times.  Two  daughters 
were  born,  Jane  and  Catherine,  but  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  the  parents  they  had  no  son 
to  bear  that  proud  title  or  inherit  those  broad 
lands.  But  before  all  hope  that  an  heir  should 
be  born  was  quite  laid  aside  the  tragedy  of 
the  house  began,  a  tragedy  that  was  repeated 
in  the  same  houses  centuries  later. 

The  birth  of  Jane,  the  heiress  and  darling 
of  parents  and  household,  was  hailed  with 
delight;  and,  beautiful  as  a  cherub,  she  was 
worshiped  by  the  whole  family  as  though  she 
belonged  to  a  higher  sphere  than  earth.  Bright, 
loving,  but  willful,  nay,  more,  mighty  in  her 
passionate  force  and  indomitable  will,  and  in- 
dulged to  excess,  she  soon  became  beyond  all 
power  of  control.  Her  father  admired  her 
spirit  and  laughed  at  the  frequent  displays  she 
exhibited;  her  mother,  rather  a  passive  charac- 
ter, yielded  blindly  to  whatever  she  desired, 
and  no  one  ever  presumed  to  cross  her. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  one  day 
startled  out  of  their  usual  routine  of  life  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  king  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days  to  make  a  visit  of  some 
length,  and  active  preparations  for  a  suitable 
reception  were  at  once  commenced.  But  the 
proud  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  formed  a  design  of 
impressing  his  royal  master  with  the  strength 
and  importance  of  his  residence;  and  while  the 
requisites  for  an  ostentatious  and  expensive 
welcome  were  provided,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects every  indication  of  festivity  was  visible, 
the  castle  wore  the  appearance  of  a  place  in  a 
complete  state  of  defense.     These   were  the 
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days  of  suspicion,  and  the  festive  semblance 
for  the  entertainment  of  royalty  was  often  little 
in  unison  with  the  real  feelings  of  those  who 
were  sparing  no  cost  in  the  reception  of  one 
who  to-day  might  be  a  friend  and  to-morrow 
an  enemy;  therefore,  while  the  banquet  was 
being  prepared  within  by  the  females  of  the 
family,  the  old  fortress  was  arrayed  outside 
in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  its  sullen  inde- 
pendence. 

Very  different  indeed  from  the  aspect  that 
part  of  the  country  now  presents  was  the  land- 
scape that  lay  around  the  castle  bathed  in  the 
smiles  of  the  noonday  sun.  In  a  valley  to  the 
left,  a  view  of  which  the  steep  road  com- 
manded— where  now  roars  the  din  of  trade — 
lay  a  long-secluded  village.  The  houses,  if  so 
they  might  be  called,  were  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  and  that  of  the  most  perishable  kind — 
willow,  sallow,  elm,  and  plum-tree.  "  Not  one 
could  boast  a  chimney,  but  the  smoke,  darken- 
ing the  atmosphere  within,  sent  its  surplusage 
lazily  and  fitfully  through  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  roof  In  fact,  there  was  in  those  times 
long  a  prejudice  against  chimneys  t  The  smoke 
was  considered  good  for  both  house  and  owner; 
the  first  it  was  considered  good  to  season,  and 
the  last  to  guard  'from  rheums,  catarrhs,  and 
poses.'"  Nor  did  one  of  these  habitations 
boast  the  comfort  of  a  glazed  window,  the  sub- 
stitute being  lattice  or  checker-work,  even  in 
the  house  of  the  franklin,  which  rose  stately 
above  the  rest,  encompassed  with  barns  and 
out-sheds.  And  yet  greatly  should  we  err  did 
we  conceive  that  these  deficiencies  were  an  in- 
dex to  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
class.  Far  better  off  was  the  laborer,  when  em- 
ployed, than  now.  Wages  were  very  high, 
meat  extremely  low,  and  the  Motherland,  as 
England  was  then  called,  bountifully  main- 
tained her  children. 

On  the  greensward  before  the  village,  and 
plainly  to  be  seen  by  the  assemblage  at  the 
castle,  were  assembled  the  youth  and  age  of 
the  estate,  for  on  such  an  occasion  a  general 
holiday  was  had.  Well  clad  in  leathern  jerkin, 
and  sometimes — but  rarely— even  broadcloth, 
the  young  peasants  vied  with  each  other  in 
quoits  or  wrestling,  while  the  merry  laughter 
of  the  girls  in  their  gay-colored  kirtles  and 
ribanded  heir  rose  oft  and  cheerily  to  the 
aristocratic  ears  of  those  who  watched  them 
from  the  ramparts,  and  perhaps  envied  them 
their  freedom  from  care.  One  feature  more  of 
the  surroundings  we  must  notice.  From  a 
gentle  eminence  beyond  the  village,  and  in  the 
Summer-time  almost  vailed  by  trees,  rose  the 
venerable  walls  of  a  monastery,  and  the  chime 


of  its  bell  as  it  called  the  devout  to  worship 
or  told  the  hour  of  curfew-time,  swung  far  and 
wide  over  the  pastoral  valley  we  have  tried  to 
describe,  and  to  the  right  of  the  road,  on  a 
spot  now  occupied  by  a  sober  meeting-house, 
was  one  of  those  small  shrines  so  frequent  still 
in  Italy,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  gaudily 
painted,  and  before  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  every  traveler,  whether  cavalier  or  pedes- 
trian, to  halt  for  an  instant,  cross  himself,  and 
mutter  an  ave. 

But  while  the  gay  assemblage  of  nobility 
and  yeomanry  looked  anxiously  forth  to  the 
distant  hills  from  whence  the  signal  heralding 
the  king's  approach  was  to  be  visible,  Dame 
Elizabeth,  occupied  with  many  cares,  was 
within,  busied  in  preparations  for  a  suitable 
reception.  Bustling  among  her  maidens,  as  in 
those  days  was  the  custom,  herself  the  busiest 
of  all,  she  was  superintending  and  overlooking 
every  thing  in  order  to  do  credit  to  her  house- 
wifely skill  no  less  than  to  the  Earl's  lordly 
hospitality.  The  afternoon  arrived,  and  the 
preparations  were  not  yet  completed.  The 
king  was  certainly  to  come  that  night,  and 
every  female  finger  that  could  work  was  em- 
ployed on  the  last  stitches  of  a  dainty  tapestry 
bed,  which  was  to  receive  his  Majesty  as 
became  his  lordly  dignity. 

Dame  Elizabeth  was  a  tender  mother,  and 
usually  kept  her  children  under  her  own  eye; 
but  at  a  time  like  this  the  mother's  care  must 
give  way  to  the  housewife's  duty — maternal 
love  must  yield  to  loyalty.  Children  when  any 
thing  uncommon  is  going  forward  are  proverb- 
ially troublesome;  and  as  they  have  always 
been  alike  in  all  stages  of  the  world's  history, 
little  Jane  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Delighted  with  the  bustle,  and  heeding 
no  admonition,  she  ran  about  every- where, 
marring  and  hindering  the  work  all  were  so 
anxious  to  finish.  She  was,  therefore — the 
darling  child,  the  pride  of  the  noble  house,  the 
one  on  whom  was  "  anchored  such  a  rich  argosy 
of  hopes  and  first  fond  love" — given  into  the 
charge  of  Maud  Renfrew,  a  young  sewing  girl, 
with  orders  to  take  her  to  her  mother's  cham- 
ber and  keep  her  there  and  amuse  her  the  best 
way  she  could.  Maud,  a  rough,  untutored 
peasant  girl,  who  would  rather  have  been 
dancing  with  some  jolly  bowman  on  the  green, 
grumbled  no  little  at  being  confined  in  my 
lady's  rush -strewn  chamber,  while  most  of  the 
other  servants,  dressed  in  their  best,  could 
snatch  a  few  intervals  of  time  to  look  out 
from  the  ramparts  for  ttie  monarch's  signal,  or 
exchange  a  social  greeting  with  some  yeoman 
of  the  guard  as  he  paced  the  hall  below. 
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Little  Jane,  then  in  her  sixth  year,  looked 
forth  from  the  window  on  the  gay  scene  below, 
and  became  quite  as  impatient  as  was  her  dis- 
contented guardian.  Unaccustomed  to  restraint, 
she  entreated  that  Maud  would  take  her  to  the 
ramparts,  but  this  the  girl  dared  not  do,  for 
such  disobedience  could  not  be  concealed,  and 
she  dreaded  the  consequences.  In  vain  she 
urged  to  her  unruly  little  charge  that  her 
mother  would  be  displeased  and  punish  her,  in 
vain  did  she  try  to  amuse  her  by  telling  her 
tales  of  the  king's  grandeur,  the  queen's  beauty, 
or  the  gambols  of  the  fairies — the  willful  child 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  admonished,  or 
amused,  but  persisted  in  her  demand  to  be 
taken  abroad.  The  thoughtless  guardian,  no 
less  weary  of  her  confinement  than  was  her 
unruly  little  charge,  in  an  evil  hour,  at  last 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Jane  and  the 
temptations  of  her  own  heart,  and  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  go  down  to  the  great  hall  and 
seek  a  share  of  the  general  amusement.  Down 
accordingly  she  went,  accompanied  by  the 
delighted  child,  and  where,  contrary  to  orders, 
she  was  allowed  to  romp  about  at  her  pleasure, 
while  her  careless  attendant  looked  forth  on 
the  out-door  sports  or  chatted  gayly  with  the 
troopers  who  stood  guard  in  the  hall. 

The  hall,  a  large,  rude  chamber,  with  oaken 
beams  and  rafters,  and  walls  adorned  with 
trophies  of  the  chase,  was  the  meeting-place 
for  the  Earl's  soldiers  and  huntsmen  after  the 
battle  or  the  chase.  Large,  open  fires  burned 
brightly  on  the  hearths  at  each  end  of  the 
hall,  for  the  day,  though  bright  and  beautiful, 
was  cold.  The  little  one,  thus  left  to  herself, 
crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  blazing  logs, 
delighted  to  watch  the  sparks  fly  up  in  a  gold- 
en shower  when  the  crackling  masses  fell  to 
the  ground,  or  when  some  rough  soldier  struck 
them  with  his  mailed  hand.  A  bugle  had 
sounded,  and  a  signal  made  by  a  warder  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  in  front  of  the  castle  announced 
the  distant  approach  of  the  monarch's  advance 
guard;  nearly  all  hurried  forth  as  far  as  they 
dared,  no  one  looking  to  the  beautiful  child, 
while  she  played  alone  by  the  open  hearth  and 
tried  to  seize  the  vivid  sparks.  Once  only  a 
trooper,  uttering  a  rude  oath,  caught  her 
roughly  back;  but  with  that  determination 
which  even  at  this  early  age  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  her  character,  she  hurled  defiance  at 
him  and  resolved  that  she  would  do  as  she 
pleased.  Again  the  bugle  sounded;  again  the 
attention  of  all  was  absorbed,  and  again  the 
willful  child  stole  back  toward  the  great  blaz- 
ing logs  and  resumed  her  dangerous  play. 

This  time,  however,  she  was  less  fortunate; 


the  protecting  trooper  had  gone  out  with  the 
rest  to  witness  the  approaching  cavalcade,  and 
Maud  was  thinking  of  any  thing  but  her  little 
charge.  Suddenly  a  cry,  a  cry  of  mingled  ter- 
ror and  anguish,  was  heard,  which  awoke  the 
attention  of  all  at  once.  Jane's  clothes  were 
in  flames,  and  by  the  time  any  one  could  com- 
prehend what  was  the  cause  of  that  fearful 
wail,  a  little  flaming  figure  was  seen  wildly 
running  to  and  fro  through  the  wide  hall.  A 
soldier  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  terrified  Maud,  extin- 
guished the  flames  as  he  best  could,  crushing 
the  burning  garments  with  his  hands  in  such 
haste  as  might  be  made.  But,  alas!  to  what  a 
wreck  had  the  fire  reduced  the  child  1  The 
beautiful  cherub  of  the  morning  in  a  few  moments 
had  been  transformed  into  a  loathsome  object; 
her  long,  fair  hair,  silken  and  elaborately  curled 
each  day  to  please  a  proud  and  fond  mother's 
eye,  and  which  hung  graceful  as  a  vail  round 
her  plump  little  shoulders,  was  withered  to  its 
roots;  her  singularly  dark  and  laughter-filled 
eyes  were  closed,  and  the  curling  lashes  scorched 
to  the  skin;  her  pure  neck  was  blackened  and 
blistered,  and,  a  mass  of  pain  and  sore,  she  lay 
like  a  dead  thing,  but  for  the  moans  which 
showed  her  sad  title  to  a  ruined  existence. 
Alas  for  her  that  she  did  not  die,  that  with 
that  charred  and  disfigured  body  she  must 
again  begin  to  bear  lifel  Happier  are  they 
whose  fragile  natures  are  crushed  at  once  than 
live  to  suffer  so  severely.  Woe  that  life  was  so 
strong  within  her  when,  blemished  and  most 
unsightly,  she  might  not  hold  its  honors  or 
taste  its  joys — now  when  she  must  endure  a 
worse  thing  than  death  for  her  family  name  I 

Our  chronicle  tells  us  nothing  particular  con- 
cerning the  king's  visit;  it  may,  however,  be 
supposed  that  it  was  shorter  than  at  first  in- 
tended, the  severe  domestic  calamity  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Earl's  family  rendering  the 
original  plan  of  entertainment  impossible.  Sir 
Mighell,  stern,  haughty,  and  ambitious,  had 
only  been  reconciled  to  the  want  of  a  male  heir 
on  account  of  Jane's  extraordinary  beauty  and 
uncommon  intelligence.  Dame  Elizabeth,  al- 
though proud  and  fond  of  her  first-born  for 
the  same  reason,  had  no  will  of  her  own,  but 
was  in  every  thing  swayed  by  her  husband 
and  his  mother,  Dame  Katherine,  a  Poole,  a 
stern,  proud,  unrelenting,  and  bigoted  woman, 
whose  ambition,  like  that  of  her  son,  would 
deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  when 
family  honors  were  in  question.  Our  chronicle, 
therefore,  plainly  states  that,  instead  of  being 
compassionated  or  made  an  object  of  tender- 
ness, the  unfortunate  child  "was  in  a  manner 
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loathed  of  her  parents  and  kept  secretly  from 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  people." 

Living  at  some  distance  from  her  eldest  son, 
Dame  Katherine,  on  the  occurrence  of  this  great 
calamity,  had  at  once  been  sent  for.  As  she 
looked  at  the  blighted  bud  of  the  family,  lately 
so  beautiful,  that  now  lay  so  helpless  and  dis- 
figured before  her,  no  sentiment  of  pity  or 
womanly  feeling  stirred  in  her  breast,  and  when 
asked  what  would  be  her  counsel  in  this  sad 
case,  swayed  by  the  ambition  that  mocks  at 
all  the  tender  and  natural  emotions  of  the 
human  heart,  her  answer  was  characteristic: 
"  There  is  but  one  path  to  be  pursued,  a  path 
so  plain  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
choosing,"  said  old  Dame  Katherine.  "The 
house  of  Poole  must  have  no  charred  mummy 
for  its  heiress;  the  convent  will  hide  her  from 
all  eyes,  and  none  need  know  that  she  is 
living." 

The  superior  of  the  neighboring  convent  was 
called  into  council,  and,  representing  that  if 
the  child's  life  was  spared  she  might  within 
those  holy  walls  rise  to  an  eminence  to  which, 
disfigured  and  blighted  as  she  was,  she  never 
could  attain  to  in  the  outer  world,  soon  brought 
the  parents  to  concur  in  his  opinion  that  it  was 
the  only  course  to  be  pursued.  History  does 
not  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  was  any  demur 
made  to  this  unnatural  proposal.  If  there  was 
all  scruples  were  soon  overcome.  The  ambi- 
tious father  and  gentle  but  too  passive  mother 
yielded  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  spirit- 
ual adviser,  and  acquiesced  in  the  decision  that 
shut  out  their  late  beautiful  child  from  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  glorious  world;  forgetting, 
if  indeed  they  thus  believed,  that  while  thoy 
were  fixing  the  fate  of  the  little  one  whom,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  they  were  bound  to  love 
and  cherish,  there  is  One  who  overrules  all 
events,  and  who  can  make  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  upon 
that  the  poor  child  should  be  sent  to  a  house 
of  "close  nuns,"  to  be  made  a  woman  of  re- 
ligion, and  so  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  all 
men's  eyes.  This  could  easily  be  accomplished. 
The  priests  in  those  days  wielded  a  machinery 
so  perfect  for  their  own  purposes  as  to  link  in 
one  unbroken  tie  convent  to  convent,  however 
distant,  and  thqs  were  enabled  to  promote 
their  views  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  working  into  each  other's  hands  in 
the  most  mysterious  but  certain  manner. 
Through  the  aid,  therefore,  of  old  Dame  Kath- 
erine's  confessor,  the  blighted  child,  who  now 
needed  all  a  mother's  comforting  tenderness, 
was  placed  far  away  from  her  home,  in  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  a  convent,  to  be  brought 


up  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
and  the  priests,  who,  in  the  ignorance  peculiar 
to  those  times,  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  controlling  even  the  everlasting  des- 
tiny of  mortals,  and  of  taking  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  Him  who  is  the  great  disposer  of  all. 
And  now,  instead  of  the  wild  and  happy  reck- 
lessness which  belongs  to  childhood,  which  had 
been  so  eminently  hers,  and  which  even  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  are  permitted  to 
know,  her  life  was  to  be  passed  with  cowled 
priests  and  ascetic  nuns,  amid  Gothic  shrines, 
and  rude  orisons,  and  unmeaning  ceremonies, 
shut  out  forever  from  the  beautiful  scenes  and 
harmonies  of  nature.  A  strict  injunction  was 
given  that  she  must  not  be  permitted  to  speak 
of  her  former  life,  to  be  made  to  forget  that 
she  had  ever  had  a  right  to  rank  or  title;  in 
short,  she  was  to  be  taught  to  know  nothing 
save  what  belonged  to  conventual  life,  suffered 
to  hope  for  nothing  else,  allowed  to  speak  of 
nothing  else. 

But  the  free,  unfettered  mind,  what  chains 
can  bind  it?  And  hers,  by  nature  one  of  more 
than  common  vigor,  was  not  to  be  crushed  out 
even  by  the  pressure  of  stern  conventual  dis- 
cipline. Consigned  by  her  unnatural  relatives 
to  such  a  Wintery  desolation  as  was  monastic 
life,  it  might  be  supposed  that  her  heart  would 
soon  become  so  frozen  up  that  no  flower  of 
hope  could  ever  bloom  there,  no  whisper  of  her 
siren-song  fall  upon  the  dulled  ear  of  one  thus 
blighted.  But  it  was  not  so.  Her  thoughts 
could  not  be  bound,  and  with  a  strange  per- 
versity of  will  they  not  only  carried  her  back 
to  the  brief  and  sunny  period  of  her  early 
years,  but  went  forth,  says  our  chronicle,  "to 
the  open  fields  and  the  unfettered  limb,  to  the 
vague  picturing  of  freedom  and  the  dreamy 
forecast  of  love."  As  in  nature,  under  the 
frozen  ground  the  crocus,  and  the  hyacinth, 
and  the  tulip  hide  in  their  hearts  the  perfect 
forms  of  future  flowers,  so  was  it  in  the  heart 
of  Jane  Poole.  The  leaf-buds  of  the  future, 
though  frozen,  were  not  killed.  Cold  and  still 
they  remained  in  that  ice-bound  soil;  but  a 
Spring-time  was  yet  to  be  looked  for  when 
they  would  again  come  forth  and  bloom. 

Thus  the  years  rolled  on,  and,  filled  with 
ideas  that  belonged  not  by  any  means  to  the 
education  she  was  receiving,  but  to  the  real  bent 
of  her  nature,  she  pursued  her  monotonous  rou- 
tine of  life  without  any  one  of  those  around  her 
suspecting  that  aught  save  the  lessons  of  Aves, 
Pater-nosters,  or  Calendars  of  saints  had  a 
place  in  her  mind.  The  self-willed,  imperious, 
but  loving  and  affectionate  child  was  rapidly 
transforming   into    the   earnest,    self-conscious 
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woman.  She  had  in  her  earlier  yean  often 
rebelled  against  her  guardians  and  given  fre- 
quent displays  of  the  fiery  temper  she  inherited 
from  her  noble  race,  insisting  that  she  was  the 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  would  not 
be  kept  as  a  prisoner.  But  as  she  grew  older, 
finding  that  remonstrances  did  not  by  any 
means  serve  to  ameliorate  but  rather  increased 
the  hardships  of  her  lot,  she  ceased  entirely  to 
speak  at  all  in  reference  to  her  early  life,  and 
her  monkish  friends  deemed  that  she  had  for- 
gotten it,  and  had  become  fully  reconciled  to 
become  a  nun.  "  I  may  not  speak,"  said  she, 
° but  they  can  not  forbid  me  to  think;"  and 
therefore  she  kept  her  own  counsel,  not  daring 
to  tell  what  was  in  her  mind  to  any,  but  nour- 
ishing all  the  more  intensely,  because  in  silence, 
the  characteristics  which  destroyed  the  charm 
of  a  conventual  life. 

(TO  U  OOMTIMUKD.) 


the  Dinra  pbiboveb. 


IT    MISS    A.   H.    OiTBI. 


Thb  twilight  shadows  softly  stole  across  a  Wintery 

sky, 
While  star  by  star  looked  lovingly  from  their  bright 

halls  on  high, 
And  seemed  to  cheer  the  captive's  heart  with  their 

mild,  gladdening  rays, 
For  in  their  light  be  lived  again  the  joys  of  other 

days. 

But  never  throngh  the  circling  years  that  mark  the 

march  of  time 
Have  those  bright  lamps  of  night  looked  down  on  half 

so  dark  a  crime 
As  stains  the  hands  and  hearts  of  those  who  pent  their 

fellow-men 
In  hanger,  nakedness,  and  cold  within  that  dismal  den. 

A  thousand  aching,  breaking  hearts  were  sighing,  sob* 

bing  there, 
And  thousands  more,  for  hope  was  o'er,  had  sunk  in 

calm  despair, 
And  some  were  dying,  some  were  dead,  and  some  with 

maniac's  rave 
Called  for  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death,  the  quiet  of 

the  grave. 

The  husband  wandered  back  again  in  fancy  to  his 

home, 
And  heard  a  sweet  voice  often  ask,  "  When  will  my 

father  come?" 
He  saw  the  tear  on  her  pale  cheek,  the  mother  of  his 

child, 
He  vainly  strove  to  start,  to  speak,  but  only  wept  and 

smiled. 
Unsheltered  and  unfed  there  lay  the  widow's  only  son, 

No  hope  beamed  in  his  sunken  eye  while  dying  there 
alone; 


But  still  he  breathed  the  name  he  loved,  and  then  he 

tried  to  pray 
That  God  would  gently  deal  with  her,  dear  mother,  far 

away. 

And  O,  the  fitful,  feverish  dreams  of  home,  and  love, 

and  joy! 
He  saw  the  spot  where  once  he  played  when  he  was 

but  a  boy; 
He  saw  the  cot  where  he  was  born,  so  beautiful  it 


And  mother,  sisters,  all  were  there— but  ah,  he  only 
dreamed! 

He  only  waked  to  weep  again  o'er  hopes  forever  fled, 
For  well  he  knew  the  morning  light  would  find  him 

with  the  dead; 
"  Jesus,"  he  cried,  "  remember  me,  let  thy  unchanging 

love 
Sustain  my  soul  in  this  dark  hour,  and  waft  it  safe 

above." 

That  prayer  was  heard;  on  rapid  wing  God's  messen- 
gers came  down; 

One  bore  a  star-gemmed,  spotless  robe,  and  one  a  harp 
and  crown; 

Another  touched  that  aching  brow,  there  came  a  sweet 
repose, 

A  holy  calm,  while  angel  hands  those  weary  eyelids 
close; 

Another  softly  touched  a  lyre,  as  if  to  give  that  soul 

The  key-note  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  through  his 
heart  it  stole 

With  magic  power  to  soothe  each  fear,  for  every  rhyth- 
mic chord 

Was  tuned  in  paradise  to  tell  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

And  while  his  dying  ear  was  charmed  with  strains  last 

heard  above, 
An  angel,  brighter  than  the*  rest,  whose  every  look  was 

love, 
Turned,  softly  turned  the  key  of  life,  and  lo!  a  form 

divine 
Merged  from  that  wasted,  grief-worn  form  in  radiance 

all  sublime. 

Then  loving  eyes  met  eyes  of  love,  and  kind  the  greet- 
ings given, 

While  robe,  and  harp,  and  crown  adorned  the  royal 
heir  of  heaven, 

And  every  gem  which  decked  that  robe  was  formed  of 
earth  born  tears, 

The  sweetest  music  of  that  harp  the  sighs  of  long,  sad 
years. 

The  disembodied  soul,  upborne  on  angel  wings  afar. 
Sped  like  a  ray  of  light,  and  soon  seemed  like  a  distaut 

star; 
The  everlasting  gates  of  light  received  a  welcome  gnest. 
And,  numbered  with  the  martyr-host,  he  shines  among 

the  blest. 

0 

The  youth  whe  bathes  in  pleasure's  limpid  stream 
At  well-judged  intervals,  feels  all  his  soul 
Nerved  with  recruited  strength;  but  if  too  oft 
He  swims  in  sportive  mnzes  through  the  flood, 
It  chills  his  languid  virtue.  Masow. 
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BDITOB1AL. 


VUMB1B   1. 
THE  70T7NDEB8. 

WE  purpose  in  a  few  articles  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  our  readers  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  memorable  men  and  remarkable 
events  which  distinguished  the  origin  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  our  country. 
Daring  the  present  year,  the  completion  of  the 
first  century  of  our  history,  a  year  which  we 
devoutly  hope  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
Church,  by  the  renewed  spirit  of  zeal  and  fer- 
vent piety  which  shall  come  upon  us,  and  by 
memorable  deeds  of  Christian  benevolence  which 
shall  be  performed,  we  will  desire  often  to  refer 
to  our  early  history,  to  the  memory  of  the 
humble  but  mighty  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  to  the  glorious  deeds 
which  illustrate  our  early  records.  Our  design 
is  not  to. write  history,  but  to  furnish  the 
means  of  this  reference  to  the  past,  by  present- 
ing in  as  brief  space  as  possible  the  leading 
men,  the  principal  facts,  and  the  important 
dates  to  which  we  shall  most  desire  to  refer. 
Of  course  we  can  claim  no  originality  in  these 
sketches,  our  labor  consisting  in  gathering  from 
our  chief  historians,  such  as  Lee,  Bangs,  Led- 
num,  Stevens,  Wakeley,  and  others,  the  scat- 
tered facts  which  we  wish  to  present  in  a  single 
short  view. 

The  first  name  in  American  Methodist  his- 
tory is  that  of  Philip  Embury — "the  first 
preacher,  the  first  class-leader,  and  the  first 
trustee."  About  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago  a  colony  of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate 
emigrated  from  their  father-land  and  settled  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
A  few  years  later  the  ancestors  of  Philip  Em- 
bury left  Germany  and  settled  in  Ireland  among 
the  Palatinates,  whether  before  or  after  the 
birth  of  Philip  is  a  disputed  point.  Among 
these  Palatinates  Mr.  Wesley  made  early  and 
frequent  visits,  and  the  German  Irish  were  the 
first  to  welcome  him.  He  was  often  at  Balli- 
garane,  the  home  of  Mr.  Embury,  and  aho  of 
Barbara  Heck,  the  mother  of  American  Meth- 
odism. Philip  was  born  in  1728  or  1730;  Dr. 
Stevens  inclines  to  the  former  date,  and  fixes 
his  birth  in  August  or  September  of  that  year. 
He  bore  among  his  neighbors  the  character  of 
an  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  obliging  young 
man.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and 
became  skillful  in  his  craft.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wesley  as  early  as  1752, 
and  his  own  record  informs  us  that  on  the 

Tot  XXVI.— T  • 


Christmas  day  of  that  year,  "the  Lord  shone 
into  his  soul  by  a  glimpse  of  his  redeeming 
love."  He  soon  after  became  a  class-leader  and 
local  preacher. 

In  the  early  part  of  1760  he  emigrated  to 
America,  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
pursued  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  the  same 
company  of  emigrants  were  Paul  Heck  and  his 
wife  Barbara,  Peter  Switzer,  probably  a  brother 
of  Embury's  wife,  Valere  Tettler,  Philip  Mor- 
gan, and  a  family  of  the  Dulmages.  Wakeley 
places  the  arrival  of  Embury  in  1765,  and  that 
of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck  in  the  following 
year.  Other  emigrants  from  the  Irish  Palatines 
soon  arrived  in  New  York,  and  being  away 
from  the  means  of  grace,  from  the  preached 
Gospel,  from  the  class  meetings  and  love-feasts 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  they  lost 
their  religion  and  began  to  indulge  in  the  sinful 
amusements  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck 
frequently  visited  these  "strangers,"  some  of 
whom  were  her  relatives,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  found  some  of  the  party  engaged  in  a 
game  of  cards.  Stevens  affirms  that  there  is 
no  proof,  either  direct  or  indirect,  that  any  of 
them  were  Wesley ans,  and  all  our  historians 
agree  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that 
Philip  Embury  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  party,  or  their  games  or  amusements.  Mr. 
Embury's  fault  was  not  that  of  a  backslider, 
but  lay  in  his  neglect  of  duty  through  consti- 
tutional diffidence.  "He  knew  his  duty  but 
did  it  not."  Mrs.  Heck  seized  the  pack  of 
cards,  and  with  a  holy  indignation  threw  them 
into  the  fire;  then  going  to  Mr.  Embury  she 
exclaimed,  "  Brother  Embury,  you  must  preach 
to  us  or  we  shall  all  go  to  hell,  and  God  will 
require  our  blood  at  your  hands!"  The  timid 
fears  of  Mr.  Embury  again  asserted  themselves, 
but  she  parried  his  excuses  and  urged  him  to 
commence  at  once  in  his  own  house,  while  she 
was  to  collect  as  many  hearers  as  were  willing 
to  attend.  Only  six  attended  the  first  meeting. 
After  singing  and  prayer  Mr.  Embury  preached 
to  them,  and  enrolled  them  in  a  class.  This 
was  in  1766,  probably  in  the  month  of  October. 
He  continued  to  meet  them  weekly,  and  the 
little  company  soon  grew  too  large  for  Embu- 
ry's house;  they  hired  a  more  commodious 
room  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  continued 
to  conduct  their  worship.  This  is  the  obigiw 
of  American  Methodism. 

The  next  year,  1767,  they  rented  a  "  rigging* 
loft,"  sixty  feet  by  eighteen,  on  William -street. 
Here  Embury  and  Webb  preached  thrice  a 
week  to  crowded  assemblies.  The  old  building, 
passing  through  a  varied  history,  stood  till 
1854,  when  it  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
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for  the  growing  business  of  the  city.    Barbara 
Heck  again  led  off  in  the  next  great  step  of 
Methodism.    She  saw  the  necessity  for  a  chapel, 
and  "made  the  enterprise  a  matter  of  prayer; 
and  looking  to  the  Lord  for  direction,  received 
with  inexpressible  sweetness  and  power  the  an- 
swer, 'I,  the  Lord,  will  do  it/"    An  econom- 
ical plan  for  the  edifice  was  devised  in  her  own 
mind;  she  considered  it  a  suggestion  from  God, 
and   it  was  approved  by  the   society.    They 
leased  the  site  on  John-street  in  1768,  and  pur- 
chased it  in  1770.    The  chapel  was  built  of 
stone,  faced  with  plaster;  it  was  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  forty-two  in  width.    Embury,  being 
a  skillful  carpenter,  wrought  diligently  on  the 
structure.    He  constructed  with  his  own  hands 
the  pulpit,  and  on  the  memorable  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1768,  mounted  the  desk  he  hail  made, 
and  dedicated  the  humble  temple  by  a  sermon 
on  Hosea  x,  12.    A  parsonage  adjacent  to  the 
chapel  was  erected  in  1770.     Mr.  Embury  con- 
tinued to  minister  in  this  chapel  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  his  services  being  mostly  gratuitous. 
Wesley's  first  missionaries,  Pilmoor  and  Board- 
man,  arrived  in  America  in  the  Autumn  of 
1769,  and  not  long  after  the  faithful  carpenter 
retired  from  the  city  to  Camden,  a  village  in 
Washington  county,  New  York.    He  there  con- 
tinued to  labor  as  a  local  preacher,  and  formed 
a  society,  chiefly  of  his  own  countrymen,  at 
Ashgrove.    He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
his  neighbors,  and  officiated  among  them  not 
only  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  magistrate.    While 
mowing  in  his  field  in  1775-— the  date  is  doubt- 
ful— he  injured  himself  so  severely  as  to  die 
suddenly,  aged  but  forty-five  years,  "greatly 
beloved   and    much   lamented,"    says   Asbury. 
He  was  buried  on  the  neighboring  farm  of  his 
friend  Peter  Switzer.    After  reposing  fifty-seven 
years  in  his  solitary  grave  without  a  memorial, 
his  remains  were  disinterred  with  solemn  cere- 
monies, and  borne  by  a  large  procession  to  the 
Ashgrove  burial-ground,  where  their  resting- 
place  is  marked  by  a  plain,  neat,  beautiful  mar- 
ble tablet.    Here  sleeps   Philip  Embury,  the 
founder  of  American  Methodism. 

Some  of  his  family  emigrated  to  Upper  Can- 
ada, and,  with  the  family  of  Barbara  Heck, 
were  among  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  that 
province. 

CAPTAIN  WEBB, 

In  February,  1767,  the  little  assembly  at 
Embury's  house  were  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance among  them  of  a  military  officer,  in  full 
uniform,  with  his  sword  hanging  at  his  side. 
They,  however,  soon  dismissed  their  fears  when 
they  saw  his   devotional   appearance,  singing 


when  tiey  sang  and  kneeling  when  they  kneeled. 
When  the  service  was  over  he  introduced  him- 
self as  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  of  Albany,  also 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and, a  spiritual  son  of 
John  Wesley.  They  invited  him  to  preach  for 
them.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  from 
that  time  became  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
establishing  Methodism  in  America. 

Captain  Webb  was  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
army.  He  wore  a  shade  over  one  of  his  eyes, 
a  memento  of  his  courage;  he  had  been  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  and  on  the  memorable  Plains 
of  Abraham  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  and 
fought  with  General  Wolfe  in  the  battle  of 
Quebec.  Here  he  lost  his  right  eye,  and  was 
wounded  in  his  right  arm.  The  wound  which 
carried  away  his  eye  extended  through  the  pal- 
ate into  his  mouth.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  was  about  to  be  left  without  assist- 
ance, but  he  had  recovered  from  the  terrible 
blow  sufficiently  to  say,  "  I  am  not  dead."  He 
was  then  a  stranger  to  religion.  In  1764,  about 
eight  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  he  heard  John  Wesley  preach  in 
Bristol,  when  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger.  In  the  following  year,  1765,  he 
found  peace,  and  joined  a  Methodist  society. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  preacher  in 
the  city  of  Bath,  England,  filling  the  place  of  a 
preacher  who  had  failed  to  reach  his  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Wesley,  ever  vigilant  for  "helpers," 
licensed  him  to  preach,  "and  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  indefatigable  in 
Christian  labors  both  in  the  New  World  and  in 
the  Old." 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  appointed  bar- 
rack-master at  Albany,  and  came  to  America. 
Subsequently  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
with  the  grade  and  full  pay  of  captain,  for  mer- 
itorious services.  In  Albany  he  opened  his 
house  for  religious  services,  conducted  by  him- 
self. Hearing  of  Mr.  Embury  and  the  few 
Methodists  in  New  York,  he  hastened  thither 
to  encourage  the  struggling  society.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  erection  of  the  first 
church  edifice.  He  subscribed  thirty  pounds; 
afterward  lent  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
enterprise,  and  subsequently  remitted  the  in- 
terest. His  influence  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia secured  other  liberal  donations.  Mean- 
while he  became  practically  an  itinerant  preacher. 
In  1768  he  hired  a  house  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
where  lived  the  relatives  of  his  wife,  and 
preached  in  it,  and  twenty-four  persons  received 
justifying  grace.  He  passed  repeatedly  through 
New  Jersey,  forming  societies  at  Pemberton, 
Trenton,  Burlington,  and  other  places.  He  was 
the   founder   of    Methodism   in    Philadelphia, 
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where  he  first  preached  in  a  sail-loft,  and 
formed  a  class  of  seven  members  in  1767  or 

1768.  He  continued  to  preach  in  that  city 
more  or  less  till  Wesley's  itinerants  arrived, 
and  was  there  to  welcome  them  in  person  in 

1769.  He  aided  in  the  purchase  of  the  first 
Methodist  church  of  Philadelphia,  St.  George's, 
in  1770.  He  introduced  Methodism  into  Dela- 
ware in  1769,  preaching  in  New  Castle,  Wil- 
mington, and  on  the  shores  of  the  Brandy  wine.  * 
Still  later  he  labored  in  Baltimore. 

In  1772  he  returned  to  England,  where  we 
find  him  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  preaching 
in  Dublin,  in  London,  and  other  places.  He 
made  an  earnest  appeal  for  missionaries  at  the 
Conference  in  Leeds;  he  strongly  impressed  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Benson,  the  commentator,  with 
the  idea  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  Ameri- 
can work;  this,  however,  was  overruled,  and 
the  zealous  Webb  reem barked  for  America, 
bringing  with  him  twor  missionaries,  Shadford 
and  Rankin.  He  continued  his  travels  and  la- 
bors with  untiring  zeal  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  when  he  returned  finally  to 
Europe.  There  he  secured  a  home  for  his  fam- 
ily in  Portland,  on  the  hights  of  Bristol,  but 
still  traveled  and  preached  extensively  in  chap- 
els, in  market-places,  and  in  the  open  air,  at- 
tended by  immense  congregations.  On  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  December  20,  1796,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  the  old  soldier  suddenly  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  He  was  seventy-two 
years  old.  Full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  the 
old  warrior  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  under  the 
communion  table  of  Portland  Chapel. 

"To  Embury,"  says  Dr.  Stevens,  "unques- 
tionably belongs  chronological  precedence,  by  a 
few  months,  as  the  founder  of  American  Meth- 
odism, but  to  Webb  belongs  the  honor  of  a 
more  prominent  agency  in  the  great  event;  of 
more  extensive  and  more  effective  services;  of 
the  outspread  of  the  denomination  into  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware; the  erection  of  its  first  chapels,  and  the 
introduction  of  Wesleyan  itinerants.  Aside 
from  the  mere  question  of  priority,  he  must  be 
considered  the  principal  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Church." 

BOBEBT  8TBAWBBIDGE. 

Robert  Strawbridge  was  born  at  Drumsnagh, 
near  the  Rive,r  Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim,  Ireland..  But  little  is  known  of  his  early 
history.  He  comes  into  notice  first  in  Ireland 
through  his  fiery  religious  zeal.  This  awakened 
against  him  "such  a  storm  of  persecution" 
among  his  neighbors,  that  he  endeavored  to 


escape  it  by  removing  from  his  native  place  to 
the  county  of  Sligo,  where  "his  labors  were 
signally  blessed  of  God  through  a  considerable 
district."  He  labored  also  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  we 
hear  of  him  also  at  Terry hugan,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wesley  as  the  "mother  Church  of  these 
parts."  He  had  gained  for  himself  the  name 
of  a  zealous  and  humble,  but  heroic  preacher. 

"In  1759  or  1760,"  say  the  Baltimore  au- 
thorities, "not  earlier  than  1764,  not  later  than^ 
1765,"  says  Mr.  Shillington,  the  best  Irish  au- 
thority in  the  Methodist  history  and  antiquities 
of  his  country,  "Mr.  Strawbridge  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  on  Sam's  Creek,  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  then  a  strictly  backwoods 
county,  embracing  all  the  country  west  and 
south  now  included  in  the  three  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Washington,  and  Alleghany.  He 
opened  his  house  for  preaching.  God  gave  him 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  so  that  a  great 
door  and  effectual  was  opened  to  him  at  once 
for  usefulness.  He  soon  formed  in  his  own 
house  a  Methodist  society,  and  not  long  after 
built  the  "Log  Meeting-House"  on  Sam's  Creek, 
about  a  mile  from  his  home.  It  was  a  rude 
structure,  twenty-two  feet  square,  and,  though 
long  occupied,  was  never  finished,  but  remained 
without  windows,  door,-  or  floor.  "The  logs 
were  sawed  on  one  side  for  a  doorway,  and 
holes  were  made  on  the  other  three  sides  for 
windows." 

Drs.  Hamilton  and  Roberts,  who  are  followed 
by  Lednum,  place  this  event  as  early  as  1763 
or  1764.  Wakeley,  Stevens,  and  the  general 
current  of  Methodist  history  carry  it  beyond 
1766,  the  epoch  of  American  Methodism.  There 
is  certainly  considerable  doubt  resting  on  these 
dates,  and  the  impartial  student  of  history  will 
give  to  the  memory  of  the  zealous  Strawbridge 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the  honor  that  is 
due  him  as  one  among  the  first  preachers  of 
Methodism  in  America.  The  "  brief  account  of 
the  rise  of  Methodism  "  found  in  our  Discipline, 
and  prepared  by  the  Bishops  in  1790,  says,  after 
alluding  to  the  labors  of  Embury,  "About  the 
same  time  Robert  Strawbridge,  a  local  preacher 
from  Ireland,  settled  in  Frederick  county,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  preaching  there, 
formed  some  societies."  This  is,  perhaps,  our 
best  approximation  to  the  date  involved. 

Strawbridge  also  founded  Methodism  in  Bal- 
timore and  Harford  counties.  The  first  society 
in  the  former  was  formed  by  him  at  the  house 
of  Daniel  Evans,  near  the  city,  and  this  society 
erected  the  first  chapel  in  the  county.  Several 
preachers  were  rapidly  raised  up  by  Straw- 
bridge  in  his  travels,  such  as  Richard  0 wings, 
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Sater  Stephenson,  Nathan  Perigo,  Richard  Web- 
ster, and  others.  "We  discover  him  now  pen- 
etrating into  Pennsylvania,  and  then  arousing 
the  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land; now  bearing  the  standard  into  Baltimore, 
and  then  planting  it  successfully  in  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac,  and  in  other  places  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia;  and  by  the  time  the  regular 
itinerancy  comes  effectively  into  operation  in 
Maryland,  a  band  of  preachers,  headed  by  such 
men  as  Walters,  Gatch,  Bonham,  Haggerty, 
Garrettson,  seem  to  have  been  prepared,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  his  instrumentality,  for 
the  more  methodical  prosecution  of  the  great 
scheme.  At  last  we  find  his  own  name  in  the 
Minutes — in  1773  and  1775 — as  an  itinerant, 
"but  it  disappears  unaccountably/'  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  Irish  spirit  could  not  brook  the 
stern  authority  of  Asbury  and  his  British  asso- 
ciates, especially  the  requirement  which  they 
and  their  party  so  stoutly  enforced,  "  that  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  by  Methodist 
preachers  should  be  suspended."  His  determ- 
ined perseverance  in  administering  these  or- 
dinances brought  upon  him  much  opposition 
from  the  English  preachers,  and  probably  led 
to  his  discontinuance  as  an  itinerant.  His 
labors,  however,  continued  abundant  down  to 
his  death. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  removed  to  a 
farm  in  the  upper  part  of  Long  Green,  Balti- 
more county,  the  use  of  which  for  life  had  been 
generously  given  him  by  a  wealthy  friend,  Gap- 
tain  Charles  Ridgely.  "It  was  while  living 
here  that,  in  one  of  his  visiting  rounds  to  his 
spiritual  children,  he  was  taken  sick  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  and  died  in  great 
peace,  in  the  Summer  or  Fall  of  1781."  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  to  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  by  Rev.  Richard  OwingB,  one 
of  his  converts,  and  the  first  American  preacher 
raised  up  on  the  continent.  His  grave  and 
also  that  of  his  wife  are  in  the  small  burying- 
ground  in  the  orchard  south  of  the  house  in 
which  he  died,  within  sight  of  the  great  city 
which  claims  him  as  its  Methodistic  apostle. 
A  large  poplar-tree  marks  the  spot,  but  no 
monument,  "a  fact  which,"  says  father  Boehm, 
"I  hope  will  not  be  said  after  the  celebration 
of  the  first  Centenary  of  American  Methodism." 

BOBEBT  WILLIAMS. 

The  news  of  the  planting  of  Methodism  in 
the  New  World  spread  among  the  people  of 
England,  and  awakened  a  deep  interest  among 
some  of  the  earnest  lay  spirits  before  the  An- 
nual Conference  was  called  upon  to  recognize 
an.4  provide  for  it    One  of  these  humble  men, 


Robert  Williams,  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  new  movement,  applied  to  Mr.  Wesley 
for  authority  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  preach 
there.  Permission  was  given  him  on  condition 
that  he  should  labor  in  subordination  to  the 
missionaries  about  to  be  sent  out.  "Williams's 
impatient  zeal  could  not  wait  for  the  mission- 
aries; he  appealed  to  his  friend  Ashton,  who 
afterward  became  an  important  member  of  Em- 
bury's society.  Ashton  was  induced  to  emigrate 
by  the  promise  of  Williams  to  accompany  him." 
Williams  was  poor,  and  Ashton  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage,  and  they  landed  in  New 
York  in  1769. 

Williams  immediately  began  his  mission  in 
Embury's  chapel,  and  thenceforward  for  about 
six  years  was  one  of  the  most  effective  pioneers 
of  American  Methodism — "the  first  Methodist 
minister  in  America  that  published  a  book,  the 
first  that  married,  the  first  that  located,  and 
the  first  that  died."  ^There  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  mystery  connected  with  his 
name  and  history.  What  little  we  know  of 
him  makes  us  anxious  to  know  more.  He  was 
stationed  in  John-Street  Church  some  time  in 
1771.  He  labored  successfully  with  Straw- 
bridge  in  founding  the  new  cause  in  Baltimore 
county.  "He  was  the  apostle  of  Methodism  in 
Virginia."  In  the  first  published  Conference 
Minutes  he  is  appointed  to  Petersburg.  In 
1772  we  find  him  following  in  the  track  of 
Strawbridge  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
In  the  same  year  he  appeared  in  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. In  1773  he  is  laboring  in  Sussex  and 
Brunswick  counties,  in  the  same  State,  and 
extending  his  labors  to  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina.  He  formed  the  first  circuit  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  the  he- 
roic Jesse  Lee.  He  bore  the  Cross  into  North 
Carolina,  forming  a  six  weeks'  circuit  from 
Petersburg  southward  over  the  Roanoke  River 
some  distance  into  North  Carolina,  thus  becom- 
ing the  "apostle  of  Methodism"  in  that  State, 
as  well  as  Virginia. 

He  finally  married  and  located,  settling  on 
the  road  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  far  and  near,  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1775.  Asbury  highly  esteemed  him,  and 
made  his  house  a  home  and  preaching-place. 
He  was  there  to  lay  him  to  rest  and  preach 
his  funeral  sermon,  and  reoords  in  his  Journal 
the  highest  possible  eulogy.  "  He  has  been  a 
very  useful,  laborious  man.  The  Lord  gave 
many  souls  to  his  ministry.  Perhaps  no  one  in 
America  has  been  an  instrument  of  awakening 
so  many  souls  as  God  has  awakened  by  him." 
"His  grave  is  unknown,  but  he  will  live  in  the 
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history  of  the  Church  forever,  associated  with 
Embory,  Webb,  and  Strawbridge.  He  did  for 
it  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  what  Embury 
did  for  it  in  New  York,  Webb  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  and  Strawbridge 
in  Maryland." 

JOHN  KINO. 

John  King,  another  humble  English  Meth- 
odist, has  given  to  the  early  annals  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism  another  name  that  will  never 
die  in  the  records  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
States.  He  came  from  London  to  America  in 
the  latter  part  of  1769,  being  preceded  a  few 
weeks  by  Wesley's  first  missionaries.  He  first 
appears  in  Philadelphia,  "inspired  with  a  call1' 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  offered  himself  to 
the  Church  for  license,  but  it  hesitated.  How- 
ever, he  determined  to  preach,  and  made  an 
appointment  in  the  Potter's  Field,  now  Wash- 
ington Square.  Some  of  the  Methodist  breth- 
ren heard  him,  and  urged  his  authorization  by 
the  society  as  a  preacher.  He  was  permitted 
to  deliver  a  trial  sermon  before  them,  was 
licensed,  and  next  appears  in  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware. Then  he  is  found  in  Maryland,  where 
Strawbridge  welcomed  him,  and  they  worked 
zealously  together  in  Baltimore  county,  Robert 
Williams  sharing  their  toils  and  sufferings. ' 

He  was  a  man  of  invincible  zeal,  and  "it  was 
the  indomitable  and  enterprising  King  who  first 
threw  the  banners  of  Methodism  to  the  people 
of  Baltimore."  His  first  pulpit  there  was  a 
blacksmith's  block  at  the  intersection  of  Front 
and  French  streets.  His  next  Bermon  was  from 
a  table  at  the  junction  of  Baltimore  and  Cal- 
vert streets.  He  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 
English  chnrch  of  St.  Paul's,  but  preached  with 
such  fervor  that  the  invitation  was  never  re- 
peated. In  1770  he  preached  at  the  forks  of 
Gnnpowder,  in  Baltimore  county,  and  James  J. 
Baker,  one  of  the  great  laymen  of  the  infant 
Church,  was  awakened  and  soon  after  converted. 
The  third  Methodist  chapel  in  Maryland  was 
bnilt  on  his  estate  in  1773. 

King  was  afterward  received  into  the  regular 
itinerancy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
ference in  1773,  and  was  appointed  to  New 
Jersey.  He  soon  after  entered  Virginia  and 
traveled  Robert  Williams's  six  weeks'  circuit, 
and  nearly  doubled  its  members.  Again  he  is 
found  in  New  Jersey.  During  the  Revolution 
he  located,  but  in  1801  reappeared  in  the  itin- 
erant ranks  in  Virginia.  He  located  finally  in 
1803.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
died  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Such  were  the  "founders"  of  Methodism  in 
America/ — Embury,   Webb,  Strawbridge,  Wil- 


liams, and  King.  Perhaps  we  should  include 
the  name  of  Richard  Owings,  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  him  under  another  head. 
In  the  year  in  which  Williams  and  King  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Wesley's  first  two  regular  itinerants 
appeared  in  the  New  World. 


PRO8PI0I0. 


IT   WAIT  WOODlAVn. 


Let  me  cross  where  the  stream  runs  narrow, 

And  clear  as  a  silvery  rill. 
Where  it  winds  through  the  shadowy  valley 

Near  the  base  of  the  holy  hill! 

For  I  sometimes  fear  lest  my  spirit, 

Jnst  loosed  from  its  house  of  clay, 
Might  faint  in  the  dim,  cold  passage, 

If  it  seemed  too  far  away. 
If  it  caught  no  sound  of  the  music, 

No  breath  of  the  pure  white  flowers, 
No  smile  from  the  dear  Redeemer, 

Or  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  bowers: 
It  may  he — though  God  only  knoweth 

Our  real  wants  and  worth — 
That  the  soul,  with  its  untried  pinions, 

Would  long  again  for  earth. 

Let  me  cross  where  the  stream  runs  narrow 

And  clear  as  a  silvery  rill, 
Where  it  winds  through  the  shadowy  valley 

Near  the  base  of  the  holy  hill! 
For  I  know  it  would  be  delightful, 

Going  out  from  the  world  alone, 
As  the  dear  old  earth-scenes  vanish, 

To  he  near  the  eternal  throne. 


VISIOIT  OF  THE  AOL 


BY  BBV.   H.  B.  WilDVlll. 


Broad  is  the  view  that  chains  the  vision's  glance; 
Leave  all  dark  musing  with  delightful  trance, 
Come  forth  with  light  and  breathe  the  glorious  air, 
Fresh  from  God's  urn  poured  round  the  earth  so  fair 
The  subtile  elements  of  life  it  bears, 
Its  wasting  energy  with  strength  repairs. 
See  the  bold  eagle  near  his  mountain  throne, 
With  mighty  wing  cleaving  his  path  alone; 
'Mid  higher  regions  of  the  sun-bright  day, 
With  daring  front  he  holds  his  cloudless  way; 
The  lark  soars  gayly  in  the  morning's  glow, 
Sings  its  high  song  of  music's  sweetest  flow — 
The  hours  are  gladdened  by  the  sound  of  wings; 
The  air  is  pregnant  with  all  glorious  things — 
The  voice  of  rivers  and  the  sound  of  streams, 
The  cataract's  thunder  and  its  rainbow  gleams; 
O'er  asure  seas  bright  clouds  serenely  sail, 
Or,  darker-hued,  haste  with  the  roaring  gale; 
Down  its  expanse  the  showers  of  Summer  fall 
From  the  wide  gateways  of  the  sapphire  wall! 
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TMFLES-A  WOBD  TO  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 


THE  ringing  of  the  door  bell  has  a  pleasant 
sound  to  me,  especially  in  my  idle  moods. 
Like  an  unopened  letter,  there  is  a  mystery 
about  it,  and  one  waits  with  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement to  see  who  or  what  is  coming. 

Returning  home  one  day  earlier  than  usual, 
I  found  my  wife  had  gone  out;  and,  while 
lounging  idly  over  the  paper,  the  bell  rang. 

I  waited,  expectant,  till  Bridget  appeared 
with  a  note,  containing  a  request  from  my  old 
friend,  Dr.  Stearns,  to  ride  out  to  his  residence 
in  the  country  the  next  day,  to  transact  some 
business  that  had  been  long  pending,  and  an 
invitation  to  bring  my  wife  and  spend  the  day. 

I  was  pleased;  first,  because  I  wanted  the 
business  completed;  and,  secondly,  because  I 
thought  I  needed  a  day's  recreation. 

But  the  next  morning  every  thing  seem#d  to 
go  wrong.  Alice  could  not  accompany  me,  and 
I  could  not  get  off  as  early  as  I  wished;  and 
consequently  I  was  peevish  and  fretful;  and 
Alice  reflected  my  humor,  I  suppose — as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  she  had  never  been  so  unamiable. 

At  length,  however,  I  drove  away,  though 
not  in  a  very  pleasant  mood.  It  was  a  lovely 
October  day;  and  as  I  rode  along,  noting  the 
tints  of  the  landscape,  memory  went  back  to 
the  golden  Autumn  when  I  w.ooed  and  won  my 
bride. 

How  lovely  Alice  was  then !  I  thought.  And 
how  happy  we  were!  But  that  was  long  ago. 
Yet  nature  is  the  same,  though  we  are  changed. 
Let  me  see;  we  have  been  married  three  years; 
is  it  possible  it  is  no  longer? 

And  I  felt  a  pang  as  I  contrasted  the  past 
with  the  present,  to  think  that  we  could  settle 
down  into  the  commonplace  life  we  now  led. 

We  had  no  serious  trouble;  we  did  n't  quar- 
rel, though  when  I  felt  cross  or  other  things 
didn't  go  to  suit  me,  I  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  often  spoke  harshly  to  Alice,  who 
sometimes  replied  in  the  same  spirit,  sometimes 
with  tears.  Yet  we  were  generally  good  friends. 
But  the  charm,  the  tenderness  of  our  early 
love,  had  imperceptibly  vanished. 

I  had  become  careless  about  my  appearance 
at  home,  and  Alice  was  equally  negligent.  Her 
beautiful  brown  hair,  which  she  used  to  wear 
in  the  most  becoming  curls,  was  now  usually 
brushed  plainly  behind  her  ears  unless  she  was 
going  out  or  expected  company.  I  dismissed 
the  subject  with  a  sigh,  at  the  Doctor's  gate, 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  the  same  with 
all  married  people — must  be  so,  in  fact — for 
how  could  romance  and  sentiment  find  place 
among  so  many  prosy  realities?    I  supposed 


we  were  as  happy  as  any  body,  and  yet  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  life  I  had  looked  forward  to 
with  so  many  bright  anticipations. 

The  Doctor  came  out  and  greeted  me  cor- 
dially. In  the  hall  we  met  Mrs.  Stearns,  look- 
ing fresh  and  lovely  in  her  pink  muslin  wrap- 
per, with  her  jetty  hair  in  tasteful  braids.  She 
scolded  me  playfully  for  not  bringing  my  wife, 
chatted  a  few  minutes,  and  then  flitted  away, 
while  the  Doctor,  remarking  that  his  motto  was 
business  first  and  pleasure  afterward,  led  the 
way  to  the  library. 

As  we  entered  the  room  I  noticed  a  vase  of 
bright  Autumn  flowers  on  the  table,  imparting 
an  air  of  taste  and  cheerfulness  to  the  apart- 
ment. I  made  a  remark  about  it,  to  which  the 
Doctor  responded : 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  love  to 
see  them  in  the  house;  and  as  I  spend  much 
time  here,  my  wife  always  keeps  a  vase  of  them 
on  the  table  as  long  as  they  last." 

Our  business  was  finished  before  dinner,  and 
we  walked  out  in  the  grounds,  which  were  quite 
extensive  and  tastefully  arranged. 

There  was  a  variety  of  flowers  in  bloom,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  Doctor  selected  here  and 
there  the  finest,  and  he  had  a  handsome 
bouquet. 

When  we  reached  the  house  Mrs.  Stearns 
was  on  the  steps.  The  Doctor,  still  continuing 
our  conversation,  gave  her  the  flowers  with  a 
slight  bow  and  smile,  and  holding  up  a  spray 
of  crimson  berries,  which  he  had  broken  off, 
she  bent  her  head  while  he  fastened  it  among 
the  dark  braids  of  her  hair. 

It  was  a  trifling  incident,  yet  their  manner 
arrested  my  attention.  Had  I  been  a  stranger, 
I  should  have  pronounced  them  lovers  instead 
of  sober,  married  people.  All  through  the  day 
I  noticed  the  same  delicate  attention  and  def- 
erence in  their  deportment  to  each  other. 

There  was  nothing  of  which  the  most  fastid- 
ious guest  could  complain;  yet,  while  showing 
me  the  most  cordial  attention,  they  did  not 
seem  to  ignore  each  other's  existence,  as  mar- 
ried people  so  often  do. 

I  had  never  visited  the  Doctor  before,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  his  tasteful  home. 
I  said  so,  after  dinner,  when  we  strolled  out 
into  the  woods. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  is  pleasant;"  and 
he  added,  "I  believe  I  am  a  contented  man;  so 
far  I  am  not  disappointed  in  life." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married,  Doctor?" 
I  asked. 

"Ten  years." 

"  Well,"  I  pursued,  "  can  you  tell  one  whence 
the   bright  atmosphere  that  surrounds  your 
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home?  Tell  me  bow  yon  and  Mrs.  Stearns 
manage  to  retain  the  -depth  and  freshness  of 
your  early  love,  as  you  seem  to  do.  I  should 
think  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  would  dim  it 
somewhat.  I  never  saw  a  home  where  my  ideal 
of  domestic  happiness  was  realized  before.  It 
is  what  I  have  dreamed  of." 

The  Doctor  smiled,  and,  pointing  to  a  thrifty 
grapevine  climbing  over  a  neat  lattice,  and 
loaded  with  purple  fruit,  he  said: 

"That  vine  needs  careful  attention,  and  if 
pruned  and  properly  cared  for,  it  is  what  you 
see  it?  but  if  neglected,  how  soon  would  it  be- 
come a  worthless  thing!  80  the  love  which  is 
to  all,  at  some  period,  the  most  precious  thing 
in  life,  and  which  needs  so  much  care  to  keep 
it  unimpaired,  is  generally  neglected.  Ah!  my 
friend,  it  is  little  acts — trifles — that  so  often 
estrange  loving  hearts.  I  have  always  made  it 
a  point  to  treat  my  wife  with  the  same  court- 
esy that  characterized  my  deportment  in  days 
of  courtship;  and  while  I  am  careful  not  to 
offend  her  tastes  and  little  prejudices,  I  am  sure 
thai  mine  will  be  equally  respected." 

That  night  I  rode  homeward  pondering  the 
Doctor's  words,  and  reviewing  the  years  of  our 
married  life.  I  was  surprised  at  my  own  blind- 
ness, and  determined  to  recall  the  early  dream, 
if  possible. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  astonished 
Alice  by  a  careful  toilet,  chatted  over  the  din- 
ner, and,  after  tea,  invited  her  to  ride.  When 
she  came  down  in  my  favorite  blue  organdie, 
with  her  hair  in  shining  curls,  I  thought  she 
never  looked  lovelier. 

I  exerted  myself,  as  of  old,  to  entertain  her, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  and 
pleasantly  the  evening  passed, 

I  resolved  to  test  the  Doctor's  theory  per- 
fectly, and  the  result  exceeded  my  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

For  all  the  little  nameless  attentions  so  grat- 
ifying to  a  woman's  heart,  and  so  universally 
accorded  by  the  lover  and  neglected  by  the 
husband,  I  find  myself  repaid  a  thousand  fold; 
and  I  would  advise  all  who  are  sighing  over 
non-fulfillment  of  early  dreams,  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  remembering  that  that  which  is  worth 
winning  is  worth  keeping. 


MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  OHE  AIOTHEB. 


No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing 
his  duty;  on  the  contrary,  one  good  action,  one 
temptation  resisted  and  overcome,  one  sacrifice 
of  desire  or  interest,  purely  for  conscience' 
sake,  will  prove  a  cordial  for  weak  and  low 
spirits,  far  beyond  what  either  indulgence,  or 
diversion,  or  company,  can  do  for  them. 


""ITAKE  the  best  of  one  another,"  St.  John 
-"J-  said  to  the  Churches  of  his  own  time,  and 
he  would  say  to  the  Churches  of  our  time,  and 
to  those  who,  like  us,  are  traveling  through 
many  Churches  and  many  nations,  "Make  the 
most  of  what  there  is  good."  It  is  very  easy 
to  do  the  reverse,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
what  there  is  evil,  absurd,  erroneous.  By  so 
doing  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  to  make  bit- 
terness more  bitter,  and  estrangements  between 
nations  and  nations,  Christians  and  Christians, 
more  wide,  and  hatreds  and  strifes  more  abund- 
ant, and  errors  more  extreme.  But  we  shall 
not  be  fulfilling  the  command  of  Christ  nor  his 
beloved  disciple.  No  doubt  justice  and  truth 
require  that  we  should  express  our  abhorrence 
of  folly,  and  error,  and  sin.  But  still,  by  mak- 
ing the  most  of  what  there  is  good,  that  which 
is  bad  will  be  most  likely  to  disappear.  Noth- 
ing drives  out  darkness  so  much  as  light,  noth- 
ing overcomes  evil  so  much  as  good.  No 
weapon  of  controversy,  or  argument,  or  opposi- 
tion, is  so  effectual  as  when  our  adversary 
sees  that  we  admire  what  in  him  is  good,  and 
just,  and  true. 

"Make  the  best  of  one  another."  So,  also, 
he  said  to  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  young, 
who  crowded  around  him  as  he  was  sinking  in 
his  grave  under  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
eventful  years;  and  so,  also,  he  still  says  to  us 
as  individuals,  in  all  the  stations  of  life.  Here 
again,  we  may,  if  we  choose,  make  the  worst 
of  one  another.  Every  one  has  his  weak  point; 
every  one  has  hie  fault;  we  may  make  the  worst 
of  these;  we  may  fix  our  attention  constantly 
upon  these.  It  is  a  very  easy  task;  and  by  so 
doing  we  shall  make  the  burden  of  life  unen- 
durable, and  turn  friends  into  enemies,  and  pro- 
voke strife,  hatred,  heart-burnings,  wherever 
we  go, 

But  we  may  also  make  the  best  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  forgive,  even  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  We  may  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  others,  and  ask  what  we  should  wish  to  be 
done  to  us,  and  thought  of  us,  were  we  in  their 
place.  By  fixing  our  attention  on  their  good 
qualities  we  shall  rise  to  their  level  as  surely 
as,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  their  bad  quali- 
ties, we  shall  sink  below  their  level.  By  loving 
whatever  is  lovable  in  those  about  us,  love  will 
flow  back  from  them  to  us,  and  life  will  become 
a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain;  and  earth  will 
become  like  a  heaven,  and  we,  if  God  so  please, 
shall  become  not  unworthy  followers  of  Him 
whose  name  is  love,  and  of  St.  John,  his  be- 
loved disciple. — Dr.  Stanley's  Sermons. 
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JOUMAL  OF  A  H0U8EKEEPEE. 


BY   HILIN   M.    CVTLCm. 


NUMBER  1. 

THE  end  has  come  at  last.  My  dear  aunt 
was  buried  to-day.  A  blank  and  a  dead- 
ness  seems  over  every  thing.  I — I  can  not 
write. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  the  past,  the  pleasures 
that  can  be  mine  no  more,  the  dear  companion- 
ship that  I  have  lost,  the  loving  ministrations 
that  I  must  henceforth  miss.  I  must  keep 
down  the  rising  of  my  grief  that  would  come 
between  me  and  my  duties,  and  rouse  myself 
to  "  act  in  the  living  present." 

It  was  my  dear  aunt's  desire  that  I  should 
take  rule  in  her  household,  and  my  uncle 
seconds  her  wish.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  accept 
the  position  offered  me,  and  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  am  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  many 
things  I  ought  to  know  pertaining  to  my  duties, 
but  I  wish  to  learn,  and  "  where  there  's  a  will 
there  's  a  way."  I  would  desire  to  acquit 
myself  in  a  manner  that  would  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  dear  departed,  even  with  her 
present  quickened  perceptions  and  enlarged 
views  of  duty.  May  her  spirit  watch  over, 
strengthen,  and  assist  mel 

I  mean  to  enter  in  this  book  my  trials,  my 
experiences,  my  successes,  and  my  failures  as 
the  head  of  a  household — what  I  learn,  and 
what  I  must  learn,  and  what  I  must  unlearn; 
what  I  gain  from  others,  and  what  their  ex- 
ample teaches  me  to  shun.  Then  at  the  end 
of  a  year  I  can  look  back  to  my  position  at 
the  beginning  and  see  how  much  I  have 
advanced.  I  think  what  I  shall  gain  by  it 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  time  devoted  to  this 
record;  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  as  well 
as  improvement. 

This  I  know.  I  wish  to  perform  my  duties 
well,  and  I  shall  endeavor  by  every  means  in 
my  power  to  gain  all  the  information  I  can 
respecting  them.  They  are  not  trifles  even  the 
meanest  of  them.  It  is  not  mere  drudgery  I 
am  going  to  perform,  my  work  has  a  high  sig- 
nificance. May  I  keep  this  ever  before  me, 
then  I  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  drudge, 
and,  feeling  the  importance  of  my  labors,  I 
Bhall  have  a  pleasure  in  the  performance.  A 
proper  spirit,  and  looking  to  the  end,  will 

"Hake  drudgery  divine, 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  by  God's  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

May  I  beautify  my  work  in  this  manner?    I 
think  I  shall.    I  take  more  pleasure  now  in 


common  labor  than  ever  before,  and  when  I 
have  learned  to  excel  in*  it  I  shall  love  it  still 
better. 

What  a  great  responsibility  it  is  to  be  fhe 
head,  the  directing  power  in  a  household  I  I 
never  realized  it  so  fully  before.  How  much 
good  one  can  do,  how  much  harm  effect  in 
such  a  position  I  How  much  knowledge,  how 
much  wisdom  it  needs  to  perform  its  duties 
well!  And  what  a  "plentiful  lack"  have  I  of 
these  qualities!  I  must  make  it  my  business 
now  to  learn.  This  is  my  profession  that  I 
have  chosen,  or  not  exactly  chosen,  it  is  rather 
a  greatness  that  was  thrust  upon  me.  Not 
only  is  the  comfort  of  many  others  dependent 
upon  me  now,  but  I  have  it  in  my  power,  per- 
haps, to  lay  the  foundation  of  health  or  disease, 
and  who  knows  how  far  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  influence  their  morals  or  happiness! 

Uncle  Allen  leaves  every  thing  to  me;  so  I 
must  consider  his  tastes  and  comfort  in  my 
improvements.  And  I  must  take  care  not  to 
have  my  laws  of  order  too  stringent,  too  un- 
yielding. A  system  of  order  is  for  the  good  of 
a  household.  I  must  try  not  to  reverse  the 
fitness  of  things  and  make  the  good  of  the 
household  secondary  to  carrying  out  my  rules 
of  order.  I  must  learn  to  set  them  aside 
whenever  the  welfare  of  others  will  be  pro- 
moted in  a  greater  degree  by  doing  so  than 
by  adhering  to  them.  My  code  of  rules  mast 
be  a  subordinate  and  not  a  chief,  a. guardian 
of  the  comfort  of  others,  and  not  hold  a  "  hang- 
man's whip"  over  them.  And  how  wise  one 
must  be  to  be  able  always  to  discriminate  in 
these  matters,  to  get  the  exact  dividing-line 
"  between  too  little  and  too  mueh !"  How  good 
one  must  be  to  enable  her  to  stand  firm  by  her 
convictions  of  right  and  carry  them  out!  Truly, 
does  it  not  require  as  much  wisdom,  as  much 
goodness  to  govern  a  household  well  as  to 
"  guide  the  State?"  I  regard  the  position  as  a 
more  important  one,  requiring  higher  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.  She  who  occupies  such  a 
position— emphatically  she — is  in  more  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  souls  of  others,  and  by 
a  thousand  silent  unseen  influences  is  more 
truly  a  shaper  of  destinies  than  one  who  is  aa 
engineer  of  the  outward  machinery  of  society 
alone. 

I  have  eight  subjects  in  my  realm— eight 
satellites  that  I  must  be  a  sun  to.  First,  uncle 
Allen,  the  nominal  head  of  the  household — 
which  some  one  has  said  is  oftenest  the  feet 
thereof— though  he  comports  himself  very  little 
like  a  chief,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  he  shall 
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discourage  me  or  disarrange  my  plans,  carefully 
avoiding  any  thing  ra  the  least  degree  counter 
to  them.  In  return  for  this  consideration  on 
hie  part,  I  study  his  comfort,  and  try  to  con- 
form to  what  I  think  will  please  him;  so  he 
gains,  as  we  always  do  by  trusting  to  the — I 
was  going  to  write  just  and  generous;  perhaps 
that  would  sound  like  self-praise — yet  I  do 
know  that  I  desire  and  try  to  be  just  and 
generous. 

Next  aunt  Milly,  a  half  sister  of  uncle  Allen, 
feeble  in  health  but  always  cheerful,  so  fearful 
of  giving  trouble  that  she  causes  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  for  I  would  rather  make  her 
comfortable  than  not,  for  my  own  happiness,  but 
can  not  always  find  out  what  she  needs  and 
what  will  please  her  best. 

How  often  such  persons  in  a  family  are 
overlooked,  their  tastes  and  preferences  disre- 
garded because,  they  do  not  obtrude  them, 
while  those  who  demand  much  are  often  treated 
as  having  superior  claims!  This  is  wrong.  I 
think  it  is  those  who  are  willing  to  prefer 
others  to  themselves  who  should  have  the 
preference,  yet  in  families  as  well  as  large  com- 
munities, assumption  often  carries  the  day.  I 
must  look  to  it  that  no  such  injustice  is  done 
or  suffered  m  my  realm. 

Next  upon  my  list  of  subjects  comes  Allen 
Hoffman,  a  nephew  of  uncle  Allen,  but  not  a 
relative  of  mine,  though  I  call  him  cousin. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and  is  study- 
ing medicine  in  the  office  of  the  village  physi- 
cian, and  boards  here.  He  is  poor,  has  his 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  uncle 
Alien  offered  to  do  so  much  for  him.  He  has 
not  been  here  long,  and  I  have  not  had  much 
opportunity  to  study  his  character.  He  is  in- 
telligent, and  seems  kind  in  disposition,  and  I 
should  say  has  a  good  share  of  positiveness  in 
his  composition;  a  good  share  of  firmness.  I 
suppose  a  person  needs  this  in  order  to  get  on 
well  in  the  world,  else  he  will  be  continually 
turned  aside  from  bis  objects.  If  it  is  backed 
by  an  ability  to  see  the  right  and  a  desire  to 
do  right,  why,  then,  it  is  all  right  1  should 
say  Allen  has  integrity  of  purpose  as  well  as  a 
good  share  of  intellectual  keenness,  so  he  is  not 
ill  made  up. 

Next  is  cousin  Norton,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
who,  when  his  mother  was  sick,  had  to  be 
sent  to  an  aunt's,  because  nobody  could  manage 
him  here.  He  is  a  true  boy,  full  of  animal 
life,  impatient  of  restraint,  breaking  through 
conventional  rules  as  if  they  were  cobwebs, 
but  generous,  chivalrous,  truthful.  I  like  him 
better  than  if  he  was  puny,  characterless, 
though  such  a  one  might  give  me  leas  trouble, 


or  what  is  called  trouble.  So  would  a  block  of 
wood.  I  like  a  live  boy  to  manage  best. 
What  if  he  does  increase  my  care  and  labor? 
So  do  my  plants  in  the  garden,  with  digging, 
and  pruning,  and  sheltering,  and  directing. 

Then  Milly,  a  little  sprite  of  ten,  hardly 
seeming  of  the  earth,  she  is  so  little  earthy  in 
spirit  or  body.  Of  the  latter  she  has  barely 
enough  to  keep  her  soul  here,  and  the  quality 
of  the  former  seems  too  fine  for  the  rough  airs 
of  this  rude  world.  I  shall  have  a  delicate 
subject  in  her  that  will  require  delicate  hand- 
ling. I  must  find  out  what  habits  will  be  best 
for  her  to  increase  her  strength  of  body  and 
strength  of  soul;  their  fineness  does  not  need 
increasing. 

Sufficient  variety  of  character  I  have  to  give 
exercise  to  my  skill  in  keeping  the  different 
elements  in  harmony.  And  I  like  my  duties 
better  than  if  they  were  merely  mechanical, 
affording  little  scope  for  my  faculties  of  mind 
or  exercise  for  my  qualities  of  heart.  I  hope 
both  will  be  strengthened,  elevated,  and  en- 
larged by  finding  their  proper  stimulants  and 
an  appropriate  field  of  action. 

"Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  I  must 
endeavor  to  introduce  it  into  the  affairs  under 
my  control,  modifying  my  rules  as  far  as  may  be 
to  suit  the  different  ages,  habits,  temperaments, 
etc.,  of  those  to  be  benefited  by  them.  I  know 
uncle  would  not  object  to  any  plan  I  might  see 
fit  to  adopt,  neither  would  the  others,  I  sup- 
pose, looking  upon  me  as  absolute  ruler  for  the 
present;  but  I  must  not  for  this  reason  be 
guided  by  my  individual  preferences,  but  re- 
gard the  good  of  the  whole  so  far  as  I  can. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  try  to  have  regular 
hours  for  meals,  going  to  bed,  etc.  Owing  to 
aunt's  illness  these  matters  have  been  left 
pretty  much  to  chance  for  a  long  time.  Habits 
of  order  and  regularity,*  besides  contributing  to 
comfort  and  convenience,  conduce  to  health 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  by  establishing  a 
system  of  order  I  may  not  only  benefit  those 
under  my  influence  in  the  present,  but  with 
the  younger  members  of  my  household  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  orderly  habits  which  will 
go  with  them  through  life.  These  may  be 
transplanted  to  other  homes,  from  thence  to 
others  still.  Who  can  calculate  the  good  that 
may  result  from  one  right  habit?  Who  can 
foresee  the  evil  that  may  ensue  from  one  wrong 
one,  be  it  a  habit  of  neglect  of  something  we 
ought  to  do  or  of  a  commission  of  actual 
wrong?  Besides,  one  right  habit  makes  every 
other  right  habit  easier  to  attain. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  prepare  meals 
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properly  as  well  as  to  have  a  regular  time  for 
them,  how  to  cook  every  article  of  food  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  its  best  properties 
and  make  it  most  palatable;  and  food  cooked 
in  this  way  will  be  most  healthful. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the 
cooking  department  is  to  have  good  bread — im- 
portant not  only  to  comfort  but  to  health.  By 
good  bread  I  mean  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
I  notice  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  what  is  called  good  bread.  It  may  be 
dry  and  sandy,  or  tasteless,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
from  having  approached  too  near  the  acid  fer- 
mentation, yet  when  light  and  white  it  is 
ranked  as  good  bread  because  it  looks  well — 
fair  in  outward  seeming,  but  lacking  a  heart 
of  goodness.  I  must  try  not  to  have  any  of 
this  want  of  flavor  in  my  bread  or  my  life. 
May  heart  season  both !  With  regard  to  mak- 
ing bread,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
the  first  place,  to  .have  good  yeast.  I  think  I 
have  observed  that  a  woman  who  uniformly 
has  good  bread  is  usually  painstaking  about 
every  thing,  and  does  other  things  in  a  superior 
manner.  The  same  carefulness  that  produces 
excellence  in  this  is  extended  to  other  matters. 
She  and  her  family  emphatically  "  eat  the  bread 
of  carefulness."  Good  bread-makers  usually 
possess  this  quality,  carefulness,  because  bread 
must  be  closely  attended  to  in  the  process  of 
making  in  order  to  have  it  of  the  best  quality. 
It  will  not  do  to  make  it  a  hap-hazard  affair. 
It  requires  good  judgment,  too,  to  know  when 
it  has  risen  to  just  the  right  point  and  to  bake 
it  to  just  the  right  point.  Her  bread,  then,  is 
a  pretty  good  criterion  of  a  woman's  house- 
keeping qualities. 

Miss  Leslie,  I  think  it  is,  says:  "To  make 
good  bread  three  things  are  requisite,  the  first 
of  which  is  attention,  and  the  second  and  third 
are  attention/' 

Some  other  writer — Miss  Edge  worth,  I  be- 
lieve— says:  "To  make  good  bread  is  a  moral 
obligation,  a  religious  duty  almost."  I  do  n't 
think  she  needs  to  have  said  almost.  It  must 
be  quite  so  if  health  is  affected  by  the  quality 
of  the  food  taken,  as  is  no  doubt  the  case. 
Health,  too,  reacts  upon  temper  and  mental 
and  moral  states.  It  must  be  a  religious  duty 
then  to  make  good  bread,  for  our  religion 
should  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  influence  our 
conduct  in  the  minutest  actions  of  life.  I 
must  set  this  down  as  settled  in  my  mind  and 
act  upon  it. 

Bad  bread-makers,  then,  have  much  to  answer 
for;  they  not  only  mar  present  comfort,  but 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  disease  of 
body  and  disease  of  mind,  so  close  is  the  sym- 


pathy between  them.  Then  the  housewife  who 
is  kneading  a  loaf  of  bread,  though  it  seem  a 
very  simple,  commonplace  process,  may,  by  the 
way  she  performs  it,  dispense  health  and  com- 
fort and  contribute  to  the  clearness  and  seren- 
ity of  mind  of  those  engaged  in  mental  toil, 
thereby  assisting  indirectly  perhaps  in  further- 
ing schemes  of  benevolence  and  efforts,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  disease 
and  paralyze  the  hand  that  might  have  wrought 
much  good.  The  office  of  the  bread-maker, 
then,  is  not  an  unimportant  one.  I  must  bear 
this  in  mind. 

I  must  remember,  too,  in  my  efforts  to  im- 
prove, that  virtues  overdone  become  faults.  I 
must  bear  this  in  mind  with  regard  to  neatness, 
with  regard  to  order,  and  even  in  thrift  and 
economy,  which  I  wish  to  practice  in  a  due 
degree.  The  art  of  making  a  little  go  a  great 
way  in  home  affairs  belongs,  particularly  to 
woman,  and  is  one  she  should  attain  and  prac- 
tice, and  she  can  do  this  without  pettiness  or 
meanness,  or  frittering  the  powers  of  her  mind 
away  with  efforts  so  small  the  result  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  they  give.  And  I  must  not 
make  my  endeavors  to  improve  and  gain  the 
right  in  every  thing  too  prominent,  so  as  to 
render  myself  wearisome  to  others.  In  this 
way,  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  "the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease,"  and  I  should 
defeat  the  end  I  wish  to  gain — harmony  and 
comfort.  I  must  not  let  my  machinery  be  too 
plainly  manifest  and  tire  with  its  clatter. 

Every  thing  adjusted  rightly  with  regard  to 
the  outward  machinery  of  my  household,  I  shall 
then  be  better  enabled  to  study  the  higher  in- 
terests of  its  members.  I  must  first  lay  a 
good  foundation  by  having  all  my  arrangements 
healthful  and  comfortable  in  the  eating,  sleep- 
ing departments,  etc.,  gaining  all  the  knowledge 
I  can  to  these  ends,  yet  never  supposing  I  have 
reached  perfection. 

I  expect  to  acquire  such  facility  in  the  use 
of  ways  and  means  by  constant  practice  and 
endeavors  to  find  the  right  way  as  to  have  a 
wide  margin  outside  of  my  daily  labor  for 
thought,  and  reflection,  and  reading  with  a 
view  to  higher  improvement.  There  is  such  a 
pleasure  in  trying  to  advance  to  greater  high ta 
of  excellence  in  itself.  I  do  n't  see  how  people 
can  be  content  to  live  and  not  advance  any. 


Take  care  that  you  are  not  led  astray  by 
the  multitude,  for  singly  you  must  die,  and 
singly  account  will  be  required  of  you.  He 
who  prays  to  God  will  never  be  forsaken. 
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"  T  WILL  not  leave  you  comfortless/'  said  the 
-L  Savior,  when  about  to  be  removed  from  his 
disciples  by  crucifixion;  "I  will  come  unto  you. 
A  little  while  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more: 
but  ye  see  me."  The  circumstances  under 
which  these  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord 
determine  for  us  their  true  meaning.  The  Sav- 
ior was  about  to  leave  his  disciples — to  finish 
his  direct  ministry  on  earth — and  to  be  re- 
moved from  them,  first  by  crucifixion,  but  ere- 
long by  ascension  to  his  Father  in  heaven.  In 
view  of  this  removal,  he  enters  into  a  long  dis- 
course, the  whole  burden  of  which  is  to  admin- 
ister consolation  to  the  stricken  disciples,  and 
to  impart  deep  and  important  truths,  perhaps 
more  spiritual  and  profound  than  any  which  he 
had  yet  communicated,  and  designed  to  inspire 
and  sustain  them  in  their  apparently  bereaved 
condition.  He  would  now  convey  to  them  this 
great  lesson,  that  having  now  assumed  our 
nature  and  become  as  the  Christ,  the  great 
teacher,  pattern,  and  redeemer  of  mankind, 
though  be  could  not  and  would  not  abide  for- 
ever with  them  in  his  bodily  presence,  yet  he 
would  never  leave  nor  forsake  them,  but  ever 
after,  through  all  time  to  come,  he  would  abide 
in  them  and  be  among  them  in  spiritual  mani- 
festations, and. they  by  faith  should  perceive 
and  rejoice  in  his  presence. 

Surely  all  this  minute  and  profound  instruc- 
tion— this  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost — this 
declaration  of  his  intended  return — these  conso- 
lations and  encouragements,  could  not  be  merely 
intended  to  sustain  and  strengthen  them  during 
the  three  days'  separation  while  Christ  was  in 
the  tomb.  Evidently  the  whole  discourse  turns 
upon  the  circumstance  that  he  was  about  to  be 
taken  from  them  and  to  return  to  the  Father, 
when  he  would  no  longer  dwell  among  them  as 
their  visible  teacher;  nevertheless,  though  with- 
drawn from  their  actual  sight,  and  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  he  would 
not  leave  them  comfortless — he  would  come  to 
them  again;  a  promise  which  the  scope  of  the 
whole  discourse  will  not  allow  us  to  limit  to 
his  brief  and  transient  return  after  his  resur- 
rection, as  the  event  to  which  all  these  prom- 
ises and  consolations  had  reference  had  not  yet 
been  realized  when  he  arose  from  the  dead; 
"for,"  says  the  risen  Lord,  "I  have  not  yet 
ascended  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
unto  my  God  and  your  God." 
These  beautiful  and  instructive  words  of  the 


Savior  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  "I  have  now 
finished  my  ministry  on  earth,  and  am  about 
to  return  to  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye 
know  and  the  way  ye  know,  for  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  But  ye  shall  not 
be  forsaken,  for  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter  that  may 
abide  with  you  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth; 
whom  the  unregenerate  world  can  not  receive, 
because  it  neither,  perceives  nor  knows  him, 
but  to  you  shall  be  given  the  power  to  per- 
ceive and  apprehend  spiritual  and  divine  things, 
and  ye  shall  know  him,  for  he  shall  abide  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  Therefore,  fear  not, 
for  I  will  not  leave  you  as  orphans;  I  will  re- 
turn to  you  again,  and  though  the  world  shall 
not  see  me,  yet  ye  shall  see  me,  for  I  will  man- 
ifest myself  unto  you.  And  at  that  day,  when 
I  shall  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  ye  shall 
know  and  comprehend  the  great  truth  that  I 
have  been  teaching  you  through  all  my  minis- 
try— that  lam  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and 
I  in  you;  and  then,  he  that  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him, 
and  will  manifest  myself  to  him." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Savior  from  the  world, 
so  that  he  could  no  longer  be  seen  by  the 
world,  and  yet  be  manifest  to  his  disciples,  was 
then,  as  it  still  is  to  the  unenlightened  mind,  a 
subject  of  mystery  and  astonishment,  and  they 
sought  for  an  explanation.  Our  Lord  then  so 
explained  the  matter  of  his  manifestation  to  his 
disciples  as  that  it  can  only  mean  his  abiding, 
spiritual  presence  and  communion  with  them, 
in  so  interesting  and  important  a  manner  that 
it  may  be  considered  seeing  Jesus  and  com- 
muning with  him  in  a  manner  in  which  the 
world  could  not  see  or  commune  with  him; 
that  he  being  absent  in  the  body  would  still  be 
present  as  a  glorious  reality  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  disciples:  "If  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  words;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him." 

The  manifestation  of  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
and  the  power  conferred  on  the  child  of  God  to 
enter-  by  faith  into  a  deep  apprehension  of  spir- 
itual things,  are  great  truths  running  through 
many  of  the  discourses  of  our  Savior,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  in  various  forms  of  thought  and 
phraseology  throughout  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  They  are  characteristic  ideas  and 
doctrines  of  the  spiritual  form  of  religion  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  Christianity,  and  are 
prominent  elements  in  the  exalted  spirituality 
of  the  Gospel.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will," 
says  the  Savior  on  another  occasion,  "he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
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whether  I  speak  of  myself."  John  vii,  17. 
The  same  idea  is  presented  again  in  these 
words,  "Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  that 
believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 
then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed;  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yon 
free."  John  viii,  81.  In  the  same  chapter  he 
indicates  the  same  idea  in  a  negative  form,  by 
saying  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "If  God  were 
yonr  Father,  ye  would  love  me:  for  I  proceeded 
forth  and  came  from  God;  neither  came  I  of 
myself,  but  he  sent  me.  Why  do  ye  not  under- 
stand my  speech?  even  because  ye  can  not  hear 
my  word.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lnsts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  John 
viii,  42-44.  And  yet  again  in  the  same  dis- 
course he  declares,  "He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words:  ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  God,"  Verse  47.  These 
words  might  well  be  rendered  thus:  "He  that 
is  born  of  God,  and,  therefore,  in  communion 
with  God,  comprehendeth  God's  words,  and  the 
reason  why  ye  do  not  comprehend  them  is,  be- 
cause ye  are  not  born  of  God." 

The  same  great  truth  is  indicated  by  our 
Lord  in  that  interesting  discourse  in  which  he 
represents  himself  as  the  good  shepherd:  "I  am 
the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and 
am  known  of  mine"  John  x,  14.  And  in  this 
discourse  also  he  makes  the  same  distinction 
between  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  his  disciples 
as  we  have  indicated  above:  "Ye  believe  not 
because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto 
you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me;  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life."    Verses  26-28. 

The  same  interesting  truth  was  fully  appre- 
hended and  clearly  taught  by  the  apostles,  and 
is  frequently  presented  to  us  by  them  as  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  glorious  Chris- 
tianity. "Be  not  conformed  to  this  world," 
says  St.  Paul,  "but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
God."  Romans  xii,  1.  And  in  1  Corinthians 
ii,  14-16,  we  have  the  doctrine  presented  to  us 
in  the  following  explicit  words:  "But  the  natu- 
ral man  receiveth  not,  [does  not  embrace  or 
comprehend,]  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can 
he  know  them,  [while  he  remains  in  a  sensual, 
unregenerate  condition,  under  the  influence  of 
animal  passions  and  desires,]  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual 
discerneth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  discerned 
of  no  man;  [for  he  also  being  spiritual,  the  nat- 
ural man  can  not  comprehend  the  spiritual  life 
of  which  he  is  the  subject;]  for  who  hath  known 


the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
him?  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ;"  we 
have  his  Spirit;  we  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
feelings,  desires,  purposes,  and  plans;  we  are  in 
union  with  him  who  is  in  union  with  God;  we 
have  the  mind  of  Christ,  who  had  the  mind  of 
God.  It  was  for  the  possession  of  this  spiritual 
mind  that  his  great  apcstle  prays  so  ardently 
and  so  beautifully  for  the  Christians  of  Ephe- 
sub— as  in  Ephesians  i,  17-19 — where  he  prays 
that  "the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  glory,  might  give  unto  them  the* 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  him;  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  being 
enlightened;  that  they  might  know  what  is  the 
hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  toward 
us  who  believe."  And  again  in  that  most  sub- 
lime and  far-reaching  of  prayers  in  Ephesians 
iii,  14-19,  in  which  we  have  the  outgushing  of 
the  language  of  a  soul  grasping  after  the  com- 
plete fullness  of  God:  "For  this  cause  I  bow 
my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named,  that  he  would  grant  you 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith;  that  ye  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  hight;  and  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God."  "For  I 
would  that  ye  knew,"  said  this  earnest  apostle 
to  the  Colossi  an  8,  "what  great  conflict  I  have 
for  you,  .  .  .  that  your  hearts  might  be  com- 
forted, being  knit  together  in  love,  and  unto  all 
riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding, 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God, 
and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ;  in  whom  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
It  is  to  this  power  of  spiritual  discern  men  t^- 
this  opening  up  of  the  spiritual  understanding 
to  perceive  and  realize  the  truth,  the  excellence, 
and  the  power  of  our  Lord  and  his  Gospel,  that 
St.  John  refers  when  he  says,  "Ye  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all 
things."  1  John  ii,  20.  And  again:  "But  the 
anointing  that  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
you;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you 
all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even 
as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 
1  John  ii,  27.  And  it  is  by  the  possession  of 
this  power  that  "he  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself;"  and  by  the 
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same  power  "we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 

0,  put  yonr  foolish  fancies  by, 

come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that 

It  matters  not; 

we  may  know  him  thai  u  true;  and  we  are  in 

Be  sure  how  deep  yon  delve,  how  high 

him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

May  mount  your  thought; 
The  stars  will  shine  above  your  head, 

This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

The  flowers  will  bloom, 

"This  is  the  true  God" — thus  to  apprehend 

The  fatal  thunder-cloud  will  shed 

Christ  and  thus  to  enter  into  communion  with 

Its  bolts  of  doom. 

him  is  to  find  in  him  the  true  God.    "If  we 

The  whether  yon  shall  think  or  no, 

walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  then 

God  writes  his  will 

have  we  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the 

Plainly  on  human  hearts,  that  so, 

blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from 

While  singing  still, 

all  sin."    This  is  eternal  life— to  be  cleansed 

We  may  not  leave  our  work.    He  gives 

from  all  sin,  and  to  have  conscious  fellowship 

A  subtile  sense 

with  God.    Let  us  aspire  after  it,  as  our  per- 
sonal privilege,  and  our  high  calling  of  God  in 

To  every  trustful  soul  that  lives. 
That,  working  hence, 

Christ  Jesus. 

It  may  not  make  mistake.    What  needs 

The  childlike  soul 
To  know  where  all  your  questioning  leadst 
The  wondrous  whole 

THnrraa  ahd  womnra. 

Is  hidden  from  your  searching  ken; 

IT  I. VILLA    OLABK. 

But  let  it  be, 

God  tells  that  to  the  hearts  of  men 

0,  let  roar  ceaseless  thinking  go, 

They  fail  to  see. 

Your  thoughts  are  Tain; 

The  bright  brooks  through  the  meadows  flow. 

Seeking  the  main, 
And  have  no  care.    The  April  rains 

Be  still,  and  listen  in  your  soul 
Where  God  shall  speak; 

Above  your  head  the  thunders  roll 

Their  green  banks  fill, 

And  you  are  weak; 

And  on  they  go,  nor  count  their  gains, 

But  so  are  grasses,  yet  they  grow 

Yet  warble  still. 

Greener  for  showers; 

The  end  of  toil  we  need  not  know— 

The  bees  go  wandering  here  and  there, 

The  task  is  ours. 

They  have  no  lore; 

If  flowers  ire  sweet,  what  do  they  care? 

Sometimes  a  hero  prostrate  lies— 

The  fields  have  store 

Ah,  well,  what  then? 

Of  bndding  clorer;  jet  this  one 

We  only  know  the  spirit  dies 

Sweet  daffodil 

From  sight  of  men. 

Hakes  them  content,  while  in  the  tun 

We  know  not  what  there  is  to  do 

They  hum  on  still. 

Some  otherwhere; 

What  realms  to  rule,  what  service  new 

This  robin,  gleaning  here  a  straw 

Demands  his  care. 

And  there  a  thread. 

Bnilds  her  small  nest — no  thought  of  law 

Then  rest  from  questions  and  from  doubt; 

Troubles  her  head. 

Work  as  you  will, 

The  bough  whereon  she  builds  is  green; 

But  leave  your  selfish  murmurings  out, 

She  sees  her  mate 

And  listen  still 

Go  singing  through  the  morning  sheen, 

To  hear  the  voice  that  will  not  eeass 

And  loss  comes  late. 

For  evermore— 

The  rose-tree  gathers  rain  and  light, 
And  shapes  its  flower; 

God's  voice  within  that  speaketh  peace 
Beyond  all  lore. 

It  drinks  the  crystal  dew  at  night, 
And,  hour  by  hour, 

It  greens  and  grows,  it  knows  not  why; 

AH,  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught, 

Nor  does  it  care 

Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 

That  you,  so  thoughtful,  passing  by, 

With  the  hot,  burning  tears  of  toil, 

Pronounce  it  fair. 

To  struggle  with  imperious  thought 

The  tender  grass  beneath  your  foot 

Till  the  overburdened  brain, 

Takes  not  a  thought 

Heavy  with  labor,  faint  with  pain, 

Of  how  it  strikes  persistent  root, 

Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 

And  murmurs  not 

Only  its  emotion,  not  its  power; 

Under  your  crushing  step  at  morn. 

Bemember  in  that  perilous  hour, 

But  still  looks  up. 

When  most  afflicted  and  opprest, 

Nor  grieves  that  brighter  tints  adorn 

From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest 

The  lily's  cup. 

LovorsLLOw*, 
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FBAMEHT8. 


IT    ISA    IXOLI. 


MY  MOTHER'S  DEATH. 

EVENING  brought  its  cool  breezes  and 
harmonizing  beauties  to  cheer  mortals  as 
it  ever  had  done;  happy  tones  rang  out  joy- 
ous and  free;  careless  footsteps  echoed  and 
reechoed.  What  a  giddy  world  we  live  in,  and 
how  thoughtless  people  are!  Busy,  bustling 
throngs  pass  by  and  never  heed  the  gloom  that 
overhangs  this  house.  A  mother  lies  prostrate 
upon  her  couch,  breathing  those  quick,  spas- 
modic gasps  that  tell  the  soul  will  soon  be  free. 
She  has  guided  us  in  our  infant  years;  she  has 
filled  our  hearts  with  love  for  herself;  she  has 
borne  our  real  and  fancied  griefs  for  us;  she 
has  by  her  example  taught  us  that  a  pure  life 
brings  peace  and  joy — our  mother,  must  she 
die?  The  clouds  drift  on,  and  the  stars  twin- 
kle in  their  gladness,  never  answering  the  long- 
ing cry  that  goes  from  my  tired  soul,  "Will 
she  die?"  A  gentle  voice  speaks,  "  My  child ;" 
I  listen,  her  hand  clasping  mine,  her  unearthly 
bright  eyes  gazing  deep  into  my  own,  while  I 
sob  with  no  tears  to  relieve  the  dull  pain  that 
chains  my  tongue.  "My  child,  what  will  you 
do  without  your  mother?"  0,  that  misty  film 
that  shuts  out  the  light  of  day,  that  quick 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  my  angel 
mother  stands  near  me  while  I  hold  her  lifeless 
hand!  "0,  mother,  take  me  with  you!"  and 
looking  into  future  darkness  I  cry  again,  "  Take 
me,  mother."    ..... 

They  have  lain  her  softly  to  sleep  in  the 
tomb,  but  her  gentle  hand  guides  my  wayward 
steps,  for  I  pause  and  think,  "Would  my 
mother  sanction  this?" 

"  THT  WILL  BE  DONE." 

The  sea  of  life  surges  madly.  Billow  upon 
billow  bears  down  the  frail  life-boat,  and  there 
is  no  pilot  at  the  helm.  The  jagged  rocks 
peep  angrily  above  the  seething  foam,  and 
there  is  no  light-house  to  abed  a  cheering  ray 
through  the  darkness  that  comes  and  goes  and 
com es  again.  The  clouds  lower,  and  a  storm 
of  afflictions  hurls  ruthlessly  upon  the  straining, 
creaking  bark.  There  seems  no  right,  no  jus- 
tice, no  peace. 

Look!  bending  over  that  blind,  wailing  mor- 
tal is  a  face  of  heavenly  beauty.  A  halo  of 
glory  is  about  her  head,  and  as  she  whispers 
sadness  leaves  his  brow,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to 
heaven  he  fervently  says,  "Thy  will  be  done," 
and  with  energy  puts  his  own  hand  to  the 
wheel,  feeling  a  trust  in  the  Quider  of  life. 


The  clouds  are  wafted  away,  the  light  of  par- 
don streams  forth  through  the  night  of  sin, 
the  breath  of  peace  with  God  quiets  the  troubled 
waters,  and  all  is  calm  on  the  sea  of  life. 

LIGHT. 

Light,  welcome,  blessed  light !  Wearily  grop- 
ing in  darkness,  seeking  and  finding  not,  what 
despairing  lives  would  be  ours  if  there  were  no 
illumination  to  light  us  on  our  way!  "Stum-# 
bling-blocks  would  ever  be  in  our  pathway,  and 
the  most  sure-footed  would  meet  with  mishaps. 
Light  in  a  dark  world — most  beautiful  light! 

Light  in  the  dark  soul.  Tossed  upon  the 
ocean  of  life,  the  wind  and  tide  forever  drifting 
us  onward,  what  would  we  do  if  the  light  of 
knowledge  did  not  teach  us  to  guide  with  a 
firm  and  steady  hand  our  frail  existence!  The 
divine  light  from  the  Bible,  from  creation 
teaches  us  there  is  a  Ood,  a  future.  The  dark- 
est, most  woefully  dark  place  is  a  mind  devoid 
of  understanding,  a  soul  devoid  of  grace;  the 
most  beautiful  light  that  which  teaches  us 
purity,  kindness,  and  the  sure  way  to  happi- 
ness.   Thank  heaven  for  light! 

6CATTEB  THEM  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

Yes,  scatter  pearls  of  kindness  wherever  you 
are;  cast  the  frown  of  discontent  from  your 
brow,  and  teach  those  who  walk  about  with 
self- bo  wed  heads  that  cheerfulness  is  the  spice 
of  enjoyment. 

Careless  levity  is  useless,  thoughtlessness 
worse  than  uselessness;  but  kindness  and  light- 
headedness strew  the  path  of  life  with  real 
joy.  A  child  never  feels  better  disciplined 
when  a  cruel  word  is  spoken  or  a  harsh  hand 
deals  a  blow;  the  quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye 
tell  of  sorrow  because  a  wrong  is  felt  When 
that  sense  of  wrong  has  passed  away  bitter  in- 
dignation comes  with  a  firm  resolve  to  do  no 
better.  Hardness  of  heart  and  iron  disposi- 
tions generally  find  birth  in  cruel  remarks.  As 
we  would  reap  so  must  we  strew  deeds,  words, 
and  looks.  We  must  never  expect  honey  for 
wormwood;  we  must  never  look  for  friends 
where  we  have  sent  stinging  insinuations  or 
open  denunciations. 

From  the  beautiful  portals  of  heaven  come 
charity,  love,  and  faith;  with  these  in  our  hearts 
we  may  scatter  kindness  and  glean  pure  happi- 
ness. * 


The  useful  and  the  beautiful  are  never  apart. 
It  is  a  blind  man's  question  to  ask  why  those 
things  should  be  loved  and  worshiped  which 
are  beautiful. 
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LITTLE  HABBIB  MABLET. 


■  T   III.    B11R11T   X.    riAHCII. 


THE  snow  came  down  in  blinding  gnats, 
eddying  into  huge  drifts  around  the  fence 
corners,  and  whizzing  and  whirling  across  the 
road  into  the  bleak  common,  piling  up  window 
high  against  Mr.  Marley's  shop  that  stood 
upon  it,  and  almost  shutting  out  the  light  from 
the  little  oblong  window  close  by  his  work- 
bench. Not  a  footstep  had  turned  off  to  the 
common  since  early  morning,  and  sp  there  was 
no  trace  of  a  path  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  young  Harris  Marley  paused  a 
moment  and  stamped  his  feet  on  the  bare  road 
and  rubbed  his  hands  to  create  more  warmth 
before  he  boldly  plunged  into  the  drifted  mass 
to  pass  to  his  father's  shop.  Higher  and  higher 
the  snow  came,  first  up  to  the  top  of  his  boots, 
then  to  the  tips  of  his  mittens,  next  to  his 
waist;  but  his  thoughts  were  so  full  of  a  pur- 
pose that  he  never  thought  of  turning  back; 
and  at  last  he  pushed  away  the  drift  with  his 
hand  where  the  door-latch  should  be  and 
opened  the  door  and  stood  before  his  father 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  roses  and  clothes  white 
as  a  miller's. 

"Why,  my  son,  how  could  you  get  here?" 
and  Mr.  Marley  laid  down  the  piece  of  machin- 
ery he  was  working  on  and  came  toward  his 
boy  and  began  to  brush  off  the  snow  from  his 
clothes  and  shake  out  the  white  flakes  that 
hung  like  wreaths  from  the  child's  sunny 
hair. 

"0,  I  came  right  along,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  I  fell  down  once,  and  I  made  the  snow 
fly,  just  as  Fido  flirts  the  water  when  we  throw 
him  into  the  river.  It  was  fun  till  I  went 
into  the  hollow,  and  then  I  did  not  know  but 
I  should  be  buried.  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  out.  But  how  dark  it  is  here,  father! 
Are  you  not  lonesome  staying  alone  all  day?" 
and  Harris  looked  down  to  the  brown  earth- 
floor,  and  up  to  the  cob  webbed  walls,  and  the 
little  dim  window,  and  thought  he  never  knew 
that  the  old  shop  was  so  dreary  before. 

"  No,  I  never  stop  to  think  about  it.  I  take 
comfort  in  making  my  work  true,  and  strong, 
and  smooth,  and  then  it  brings  us  meat  and 
bread,  food  to  make  my  little  boy's  face  round," 
and  the  rough  fingers  of  the  man  playfully 
pinched  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  lad  as  he  stood 


near  him,  looking  up  with  his  bright  blue  eyes 
into  his  own. 

"  Father,"  and  the  boy's  voice  took  a  lower 
tone,  and  he  involuntarily  glanced  toward  the 
door  to  see  if  there  were  any  listeners. 

"What;  Harris?"  with  a  pleasant  smile  as 
he  turned  again  toward  his  work.  "I  knew 
you  did  not  plunge  into  those  snow-drifts  with- 
out something  in  your  head." 

"Well,  you  know  Thursday  is  Christmas, 
and  mother  has  worked  bo  hard,  and  little  Sue 
is  good  and  pretty  as  she  can  be,  and  I  am 
going  to  bring  up  a  Christmas-tree,  if  you  will 
let  me,  and  I  want  some  presents  to  put  on  it; 
and  now" — and  here  came  in. a  little  embar- 
rassed laugh  as  if  to  gain  a  moment's  time  to 
gather  courage—"  I  shall  need  some  money  to 
buy  them  with." 

"How  much?"  and  Mr.  Marley's  face  length- 
ened as  he  thought  of  the  eleven  dollars  that 
must  go  for  flour  the  next  week,  and  the  shoes 
that  he  could  not  do  without  another  day,  and 
the  danger  of  losing  Mr.  Lobsin's  debt  that 
had  been  due  over  a  month. 

"I  want  something  pretty  and  useful  for 
mother,  but  any  thing  will  do  for  Susie — some 
candy  or  a  glass  bird.  I  will  put  in  six  pennies 
for  a  small  book,  and  I  can  whittle  out  some 
little  toys  and  stain  them  a  bright  color.  They 
will  please  her;  but  I  can  't  remember  when 
mother  had  a  present,  and  Bhe  tries  so  hard  to 
save." 

"  Yes,  child,  I  know,"  and  the  father,  for  the 
moment  merged  in  the  husband,  wondered  if 
he  had  always  done  right  in  limiting  their  ex- 
penses to  the  mere  needful  things  for  the  body, 
forgetful  of  the  mind— of  the  mind  of  his  wife, 
with  its  cravings  of  taste  and  imagination  that 
had  had  one  long  crushing  down  since  before 
she  became  his  wife.  "But  how  could  1?"  was 
the  question  that  comforted  him,  as  it  had  a 
hundred  times  before;  and  he  took  out  his 
pocket-book,  wondering  if  fifty  cents,  or  possi- 
bly a  dollar,  would  satisfy  the  boy. 

"  Two  dollars  and  a  half,"  said  Harris,  as  if 
reading  the  thoughts  of  his  father;  "not  a 
cent  less  will  do.  I  will  go  without  butter 
till  March  if  you  will  let  me  have  it.  I  want 
a  present  mother  can  keep  as  long  as  she  lives, 
and  you  need  not  mind  giving  me  any  thing 
this  year." 

Something  in  the  clear  blue  eyes  upturned 
so  eagerly  to  his  stirred  the  father's  love  way 
down  in  his  heart,  and  pleaded  stronger  than 
the  words;  and  Mr.  Marley  took  out  a  bill  and 
handed  it  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  to  eat  all 
the  butter  he  wanted  and  look  out  for  a  pres- 
ent too;  and  then  he  turned  to  his  work  and 
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hammered  away  with  a  will,  a*  if  he  was  coin- 
ing the  money  again  out  of  the  bright  steel. 

"You  must  not  say  a  word  to  mother," 
pleaded  Harris  as  he  tied  his  old  plush  cap 
over  his  ears  and  bound  his  comforter  close 
about  his  neck.  "And  now  for  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  threw  open  the  door  and  started 
to  plunge  again  into  the  drifts. 

"  Wait,  Harris,  and  I  will  help  you  over  the 
hollow,"  and  Mr.  Marley  lifted  the  amused  boy 
with  his  athletic  arms  on  to  his  back  and  gave 
him  a  ride  Indian  baby  fashion,  plunging  over 
and  into  the  drifts,  and  once  falling  flat  and 
sending  Harris  clear  over  his  head  into  a  snow- 
bank, ready  to  burst  with  laughter  at  the  mis- 
hap. "There,  boy,  you  can  see  your  way 
through  now/'  and  he  set  him  down,  and  Har- 
ris started  for  the  school-house,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
ley  went  back  to  his  shop  to  work,  and  think, 
and  dream;  and  woven  in  with  it  all  were  the 
thoughts  that  but  few  fathers  were  blest  with 
such  a  son,  and  what  a  comfort  he  would  be 
to  him  when  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate  and 
clear  down  to  his  declining  years. 

Christmas  came  to  a  very  humble  home  in 
Mr.  Marley's  kitchen.  The  floor  was  un- 
carpeted,  all  except  a  small  strip  in  front  of 
the  stand  and  book-shelf,  and  a  few  stiff  chairs, 
and  a  table,  and  cook-stove  were  the  furniture 
of  the  room.  The  Christmas-tree  stood  upon 
the  stand  with  the  only  lamp  of  the  house- 
hold under  it  lighting  up  the  strange  parcels 
that  hung  from  its  branches.  There  had  been 
much  planning  and  contriving,  and  a  num- 
ber of  secrets  confided  by  one  member  to 
one  other  member  of  the  family;  and  there 
had  been  some  self-denial  that  even  now  left  a 
little  fear  that  the  recipient  would  not  be  ex- 
actly pleased  with  his  or  her  gift.  Little  Sue 
for  once  was  still,  sitting  in  her  small  chair, 
dressed  in  her  best,  holding  the  kitten  and 
singing  to  it;  "that  she  should  not  tell  what 
kitty's  present  would  be.  He  must  be  a  good 
kitty  and  sit  still  and  see;"  and  Harris  was 
only  waiting  for  his  father  to  come  in  from 
milking  the  cow  to  take  down  the  several  gifts 
and  read  off  the  names  upon  them,  and  who 
they  were  donated  by. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Marley  was  through 
with  his  work,  and  all  were  ready  and  waiting, 
and  Harris,  mounted  upon  a  footstool,  reached 
for  the  highest  parcel,  and  found  written  upon 
it,  "A  present  to  Harris  Marley  from  his 
father."  Cutting  the  string,  the  paper  un- 
rolled and  left  in  hiB  hand  a  nice  pair  of 
skates.  Just  the  thing  he  had  been  wishing 
for  all  Winter,  as  he  told  his  father,  mixed  in 
with  many  thanks.    Then  came  a  gift  for  the 


kitty,  a  basin,  now  her  head  had  grown  too 
large  for  its  old  tin  cup;  and  one  for  Susie 
from  her  mother — a  new  pair  of  balmoral 
stockings,  and  three  cookies,  and  a  rag  baby, 
with  bead  eyes  and  wire-covered  arms  that 
would  bend  up  or  down.  The  next  parcel  was 
a  writing-book,  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  a 
penknife  and  lead-pencil  from  Mrs.  Marley  to 
Mr.  H.  Marley,  which  made  the  same  Mr.  H. 
Marley  lose  all  dignity  and  laugh  outright  as 
gleefully  as  Susie  could  have  done.  There  were 
some  more  presents  for  the  little  one;  a  glass 
bird,  and  a  few  candies,  and  a  picture-book, 
and  at  last,  with  a  conscious  look  and  without 
a  word,  Harris  took  down  a  gift  for  his  father 
and  mother.  Mr.  Marley's  was  a  Bible  in  plain 
binding  and  coarse  print,  and  contained  a  little 
note  that  said  the  donor  would  like  to  have 
given  a  costlier  one,  but  his  fingers  were  too 
short  yet  to  earn  much  money,  but  next  Christ- 
mas his  good,  kind  father  might  expect  a 
richer  gift.  There  was  much*  love  also  sent 
with  it.  Mrs.  Marley's  was  a  nice  work-box, 
rather  small  but  neatly  finished,  containing  a 
silver  thimble,  and  scissors,  and  two  papers  of 
needles,  and  ivory  bodkin,  and  needle-book. 
Within  it  was  also  a  letter,  telling  her  what  a 
good  mother  she  was,  and  wishing  her  a  merry 
Christmas,  not  only  this  year,  but  many  years 
to  come. 

After  the  bustle  was  over  Mrs.  Marley 
brought  out  the  tea-table  and  set  on  it  a  little 
treat  of  pie,  and  cake,  and  apples,  and  sweet 
cider;  then  they  had  a  dish  of  nuts  gathered 
from  their  own  tree  in  the  Fall;  and  Harris 
told  Susie  stories  till  she  dropped  asleep  with 
the  head  of  her  glass  bird  in  her  mouth,  and 
her  mother  undressed  her  and  laid  her  in  her 
little  trundle-bed.  Mr.  Marley  then  opened 
Harris's  Bible  and  read  about  the  wise  men 
seeing  the  star  and  coming  to  worship  the  in- 
fant Savior;  afterward  kneeling  and  commend- 
ing them  all  to  God's  watch-care;  then  a  pleas- 
ant good-night  was  said  all  around,  and  they 
retired  to  rest. 

Winter  passed,  and  Spring  came  with  its  sun 
and  sleet,  its  sudden  changes  of  bright  days 
and  stormy  nights,  and  Harris,  till  then  strong 
and  well,  sliding  down  hill  in  the  coldest  of 
the  weather,  and  breathing  the  snow  and  storm 
with  the  reddest  of  cheeks,  came  in  one  night 
from  school,  and  could  not  eat  a  bit  of  supper, 
and  drew  his  chair  up  into  the  warmest  corner 
of  the  room  and  laid  his  head  upon  another, 
and,  in  spite  of  Susie's  noise  and  teasing,  was 
soon  breathing  heavily,  fast  asleep.  Mrs.  Mar- 
ley took  off  his  boots  and  felt  to  see  if  his 
stockings  were  damp;   then  she  unloosed  his 
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comforter  and  laid  her  cheek  to  his,  and  drew 
back  with  a  start,  it  was  bo  hot  with  fever. 

When  Mr.  Marley  came  in  there  was  an 
anxious  consultation  over  the  boy,  and  the 
mother  put  water  on  the  stove  to  bathe  his 
feet,  and  quickly  steeped  some  herb-tea,  and 
Mr.  Marley  undressed  him,  after  doing  all  that 
they  thought  was  best,  and  tucked  him  up  in  a 
crib  that  stood  close  by  their  own  bed.  The 
next  morning  he  had  a  very  harsh  cough,  but 
he  ate  a  little  breakfast  and  played  around  and 
amused  his  sister,  and  his  parents  thought  him 
better;  but  he  was  chilly  again  toward  night, 
then  had  some  fever  and  sunk  into  an  early 
slumber.  By  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  his  face 
looked  swollen  and  flushed,  red  even  to  the 
white  of  his  eyes,  and  his  throat  was  very 
sore,  and  Mr.  Marley,  much  alarmed,  hurried 
for  a  physician.  Before  one  arrived  little  red 
blotches  came  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  ere 
many  hours  it  proved  a  rather  poorly-defined 
case  of  measles.  The  kind  father  watched  with 
the  sick  boy  through  the  night,  holding  him 
when  he  breathed  hard  in  his  arms  in  the 
large  rocking-chair  before  the  fire,  soothing  the 
cough  that  seemed  to  tear  his  lungs  into  shreds 
by  warm  drinks  and  sirups,  and  shading  the 
lamp  and  laying  him  upon  the  bed  when  his 
tired  limbs  craved  a  softer  couch. 

Toward  morning  there  was  some  change  in 
the  sick  boy.  He  breathed  short  and  quick, 
raising  the  bedclothes  at  every  respiration. 
Mr.  Marley  called  up  his  wife  and  went  again 
for  the  doctor.  To  his  disappointment  he  found 
both  physicians  had  been  called  out  of  town 
early  in  the  evening  before  to  consult  on  a 
very  sudden  and  alarming  case  of  sickness,  and 
that  they  wonld  not  probably  return  before 
noon.  Harris  was  still  distressed  when  his 
father  returned,  and  they  put  drafts  upon  his 
feet  and  warmed  flannels  for  his  stomach,  and 
used  all  the  simple  remedies  that  they  could 
think  of  to  relieve  him.  It  was  late  when  the 
physician  came  in,  and  he  gave  one  look  at 
the  patient,  Hhen  threw*  down  the  bedclothes 
and  placed  his  ear  to  his  breast  to  listen. 
Hastily  mixing  a  potion,  he  poured  it  between 
Harris's  lips,  and  spread  two  blisters  and 
quickly  applied  them  to  the  inside  of  the  sick 
boy's  limbs.  To  the  parents'  anxious  inquiry, 
he  told  them  there  was  congestion  of  both 
lungs,. and  Mrs.  Marley,  knowing  there  was  no 
need  to  question  more,  sunk  almost  fainting 
beside  her  boy,  while  his  father  brushed  away 
the  tears  and  silently  prayed  for  the  life  of  his 
child^tjf  it  was  his  Heavenly  Father's  will. 

The  kind  physician  staid  with  them  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  through  the  night, 

V«t.  XXTC.-S 


and  did  all  he  could  to  relieve  the  child;  and 
sympathizing  neighbors  came  in  and  wept  with 
the  agonized  parents,  and  watched  while  his 
breath  grew  shorter  and  quicker,  till  at  last, 
with  a  gasp  that  seemed  to  rend  his  mther  and 
mother's  heart  with  a  sorrow  no  time  could 
heal,  his  breath  passed  away;  and  little  Harris 
Marley,  with  his  sunny  hair,  and  cheeks  still 
round  and  hands  plump,  lay  before  them  a 
corpse. 

It  was  the  bright  month  of  June.  The  house 
was  still,  for  little  Sue's  pattering  feet  had 
passed  through  the  door  out  into  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  Mrs.  Marley  dropped  her  sewing 
and  turned  her  gaze  out  of  the  window. 
Through  the  ravine  and  over  the  hill  to  the 
shade  of  the  silver  poplar  and  weeping  willows 
she  could  see  her  little  boy's  grave,  and  the 
tears  fell  fast  as  she  pined  for  just  one  sight 
of  his  dear  loving  eyes  and  a  clasp  of  his 
chubby  arms  around  her  neck. 

"Mamma,"  and  Susie  stood  in  the  door 
again  with  her  hand  full  of  flowers,  "Harry's 
roses;"  and  then  she  came  and  laid  them  on 
her  mother's  knee  and  looked  up  into  her  eyes. 
"What  makes  you  cry,  mamma,  if  Harry  has 
gone  where  the  streets  are  gold?  Harry's 
Bible  says  so." 

Yes,  Harry's  Bible.  His  thoughtful,  self-de- 
nying gift  beginning  to  bear  fruit  even  then, 
and  softly  and  quietly,  as  sleep  to  the  worn- 
out  watcher,  came  to  the  weeping  mother  the 
vivid  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
there  is  no  more  parting,  sickness,  pain,  or 
death,  and  its  gates  are  of  pearl,  and  the  streets 
are  of  pure  gold.  % 

Mrs.  Marley  could  take  up  her  work  again, 
put  on  her  precious  Christmas  thimble,  take 
the  shining  needle  from  Harry's  gift-box, 'and 
gather  up  the  stitches,  thinking  not  of  her  boy 
beneath  the  coffin-lid  in  the  dark  earth,  but  of 
bis  sunny  hair  and  light  step  in  the  bright 
world,  where  she  should  meet  him  before  many 
years  if  she  was  faithful  till  death. 


TEE  TWO  HE8T8. 


ROBBY  ROVER  rushed  into  his  mother's 
presence  one  afternoon,  his  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  and  shouted,  as  only  lit- 
tle boys  can,  "  Look  here,  mother,  see  what  I  've 
found;  a  bird's-nest,  a  real,  live  bird's-nest!" 
Bobby  had  found  discarded  nests  before  in  the 
bushes,  so  he  called  this  a  live  one  in  contra- 
distinction to  them. 

"Well,   child,   you   need   not   scream   loud 
enough  to  make  one  deaf  about  it;   and  see 
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there/'  she -said  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "yon 
have  tracked  clear  across  the  floor  with  your 
dirty,  wet  feet.  You  just  be  off  with  your- 
self, and  see  that  you  do  n't  break  those  nasty 
eggs  on  your  clothes;  if  you  do  you  will  be 
sorry  for  it." 

Robby,  somewhat  abashed,  retreated  out  of 
doors  with  his  prize,  which  he  carefully  placed 
in  an  old  box  his  father  had  given  him  to 
keep  his  playthings  in.  There  was  a  curious 
medley  of  things  in  it — balls,  tops,  marbles, 
sticks,  twine,  a  button  "buzz,"  and  countless 
other  things  very  precious  to  the  eyes  of  little 
boys.  But  Robby  thought  there  was  nothing 
there  so  beautiful  aB  that  little  round  nest  with 
those  four  pale-blue  eggs  in  it;  so  he  viewed 
it  o'er  and  o'er  with  a  confused  notion  in  his 
head  that  little  boys  should  never  "bawl," 
never  have  wet  feet,  and  never  soil  their  clothes 
with  broken  birds'  eggs,  but  without  one 
thought  of  the  cruel  wrong  he  had  thought- 
lessly done  in  taking  that  pretty  nest  from  the 
bush  where  the  cunning  architects  had  with 
such  skill  woven  it.  Ah,  who  can  tell  what 
far-extending  waves  of  desolation  may  circle 
from  one  childish  act  of  wrong  which  that 
mother,  "careful  in  many  things,"  had  suffered 
to  pass  unrebuked!  Robby  grew  up  a  careless, 
cruel  man,  giving  the  deepest  sorrow  to  his 
parents. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  home.  Across  that 
floor  there  were  marks  of  little  feet  leading  to 
an  outer  door,  where  stood  a  little  boy  holding 
a  nest  in  his  hand,  his  rosy  face  all  glowing 
with  excitement. 

"  See  her*,  mother,"  he  cried,  "  what  I  found 
in  the  hazel-bushes;  one,  two,  three  little 
birdies." 

The  mother  turned  with  a  smile  at  the  call 
of  her  darling,  but  the  moment  she  saw  what 
he  held  her  countenance  fell. 

"  Why,  Willie,  how  could  you  take  that  away 
from  the  old  birds?  How  sad  they  will  feel 
when  they  come  home  by  and  by  and  find  their 
nest  and  little  birdies  all  gone!" 

"  It  was  so  pretty,"  said  the  child  in  a  sub- 
dued voice;  "but  I  am  sorry  I  took  it  if  it 
was  naughty." 

"It  was  very  wrong,  although,  perhaps,  you 
did  not  think  how  sad  the  old  birds  would  feel. 
See,"  she  continued,  "  there  is  the  mother  bird 
now;  she  has  missed  her  darlings,  and  how 
distressed  she  is!" 

Willie's  lips  quivered,  and  the  tears  sprang 
to  his  eyes,  and  handing  the  nest  to  his  mother, 
he  cried,  "  Put  it  back,  mother,  I  do  n't  want 
it  any  more." 

"  Can  you  show  me  where  you  found  it?" 


"  Yes,  I  know  the  very  bu*b." 

"  Then  come  and  we  will  try  and  restore  it." 

Taking  the  nest  in  one  hand  and  her  little 
one's  chubby  fingers  in  the  other,  she  walked 
slowly  away,  talking  in  a  low,  sweet  tone  to 
him,  striving  to  plant  the  priceless  germ  of 
kindness  to  all,  and  especially  to  all  weak  and 
unprotected  things,  in  his  little  heart;  and  the 
nest  was  soon  resting  in  the  same  bush  whence 
those  eager  little  fingers  had  torn  it 

The  lesson  that  noble  mother  instilled  was 
never  forgotten.  The  terror  of  the  bereaved 
robin,  the  gentle  reproof  from  his  mother's  lips, 
and  the  triumphant  song  which  the  parent  bird 
poured  forth  that  evening  as  he  found  his 
treasures  all  restored,  combined  to  make  an 
unfading  impression  on  his  tender  mind.  Im- 
pulses were  checked  thus  early  which  might 
otherwise  have  led  to  much  evil  in  after  years,* 
and  kindly  feelings  were  fostered  which  never 
ceased  to  operate,  and  which  to-day  form  the 
crowning  graces  of  his  noble  and  manly  char- 
acter. 


THE  QTISB  VOICE. 


I  SAW  a  little  spotted  tortoise  sunning  him- 
self in  the  shallow  water.  I  lifted  the  stick 
in  my  hand  to  kill  the  harmless  reptile,  for, 
though  I  had  never  killed  any  creature,  yet  I 
had  seen  boys,  out  of  sport,  destroy  birds, 
squirrels,  and  the  like,  and  I  felt  a  disposition 
to  follow  their  wicked  example.  But  all  at 
once  something  checked  my  little  arm,  and  a 
voice  within  me  said,  clear  and  loud,  "It  is 
wrong."  I  held  my  uplifted  stick  in  wonder 
at  the  new  emotion — the  consciousness  of  an 
involuntary  but  inward  check  upon  my  ac- 
tions— till  the  tortoise  and  rhodora  both  van- 
ished from  my  sight. 

I  hastened  home  and  told  the  tale  to  my 
mother,  and  asked  what  it  was  that  told  me  it 
was  wrong.  She  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye 
with  her  apron,  and  taking  me  in  her  arms, 
said,  "  Some  men  call  it  conscience,  but  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  If  you  listen  and  obey  it,  then  it  will 
speak  clearer  and  clearer  and  always  guide  you 
right;  but  if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  disobey, 
then  it  will  fade  out,  little  by  little,  and  leave 
you  all  in  the  dark  and  without  a  guide.  Your 
life  depends  on  this  little  voice." 


There  were  four  rivers  of  Adam's  Paradise. 
There  are  four  of  every  one's  paradise— love, 
Hope,  Memory,  and  Truth. 
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How  to  havb  Good  Seevants.— If  you  want  at- 
tached servants,  be  an  attached  mistress.  Let  your 
thoughtfolness  show  itself  in  little  things,  speak  cour- 
teously, and  not  curtly.  Spare  them  trouble,  and 
thank  them  for  the  courtesy  they  show  you.  Be  con- 
siderate ve,  bat  not  intrusive.  Recognize  the  fact  that 
servants  must  have  interests  of  their  own,  some  occu- 
pation which  affords  a  relief  from  the  constant  strain 
of  service;  and  do  not  pry  too  closely  into  their  con- 
cerns, or  arrange  too  minutely  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  get  through  their  business.  There  must, 
of  course,  be  some  general  principle  of  procedure;  but 
a  household  in  which  every  thing,  down  to  the  least 
detail  of  domestic  duty,  is  done  by  "  clock-work,"  can 
not  be  expected  to  produce  much  besides  living  ma- 
chinery. Children  must  often  be  thus  drilled;  but  in- 
telligent men  and  women  resent  minute  supervision, 
which  checks  the  play  to  that  confidence  which  is 
needed  to  create  a  feeling  of  attachment  between  a 
mistress  and  her  servants.  It  leaves  no  room  for  trust 
and  thoughtfulness  to  grow  up.  You  can  get  nothing 
but  what  you  give.  You  must  make  friends  of  your 
servants,  if  you  expect  them  to  care  for  you;  and  by 
making  friends  of  them,  I  do  not  mean  to  advise  the 
assumption  of  a  tone  of  familiarity,  which  breeds  con- 
tempt, but  that  appeal  to  good  feeling  and  honor  which 
is  at  once  gratifying  and  respectful.  Where  mistresses 
are  inquisitive  and  suspicious,  peering  into  every  cor- 
ner with  incredulity,  and  guarding  the  loose  materials 
of  domestic  use  with  lock  and  key,  a  dishonest  serv- 
ant deliberately  arrays  her  wits  against  those  of  her 
mistress,  and  throws  upon  her  the  emu  probandi  of 
shirking  and  pilfering;  while  an  honest  one  is  inces- 
santly chafed  with  the  consciousness  that  her  honesty 
is  superfluous,  and  either  loses  her  high  moral  tone,  or 
shuts  herself  up  in  herself,  with  civil,  tacit  resentment 

Many  a  well-intentioned  lady  keeps  up  a  spirit  of 
small  but  chronic  resentment  in  her  household  by  su- 
pervision in  those  matters  which  lie  outside  the  cov- 
enant between  mistress  and  servant.  Servants,  for 
example,  should  never  be  compelled  to  do  their  shop- 
ping and  see  their  friends  on  the  sly.  Let  them  have 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  some  of  their  acquaint- 
i  and  going  out  to  do  their  own  inevitable  busi- 
When  you  are  absent  for  a  time,  bring  back 
some  little  present;  not  an  offensively  good  book,  but 
such  a  knicknack  as  is  decorative  rather  than  severely 
useful  Do  not  be  too  censorious  about  bonnets  and 
hoops.  Bather  give  your  maid  some  article  of  dress 
which  i§  dainty,  and  yet  becoming,  and  thus  win  her 
cenndenoe  by  assuming  the  righteousness  of  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  self-respect    Meet  the  inevitable 


weakness  of  youth,  good  looks  and  high  spirits,  half- 
way, and  let  your  own  good  taste  and  better  cultiva- 
tion lead  them  aright.  Be  not  sniff  at  them  and  send 
them  off  at  a  tangent,  thus  possibly  driving  them  into 
defiant  and  outrageous  extremes.  Above  all,  be  cour- 
teous. Do  not  claim  as  a  prerogative  of  gentility  to 
speak  sharply  to  those  who  are  required  to  answer  you 
with  respect  It  seems  to  me  that  servants  are  some- 
times expected  to  be  the  most  gentle  in  the  household, 
and  keep  rules  of  politeness  which  their  betters  are 
exempted  from  observing.  If  you  treat  your  equal 
with  courtesy,  who  is  privileged  to  resent  an  imperti- 
nence, how  much  more  cautious  should  you  be  in  your 
tone  toward  those  from  whom  you  demand  a  respectful 
demeanor! — Chambers's  Journal, 

Lead  them  to  Thkb— The  following  beautiful  lines 
we  clip  from  the  American  Messenger.  *  Those  pious 
parents  who  have  sung  or  breathed  to  God  that  well- 
known  hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  will  be 
pleased  to  offer  this  at  the  mercy-seat  m  behalf  of  the 
little  ones: 

Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Lead  them  to  thee, 
X'en  these  dear  babes  of  mine 

Thou  gayest  me ; 
O,  by  thy  love  divine, 
Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Safely  to  thee. 

Although  my  faith  is  dim, 

Wavering,  and  weak, 
Yet  atill  I  come  to  thee, 

Thy  grace  to  seek — 
Daily  to  plead  with  thee : 
Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Safely  to  thee. 

When  earth  looks  bright  and  air 

Festive  and  gay, 
Let  no  delusive  saaxe 

Lore  them  astray ; 
Bnt  from  temptation's  power 
Lead  them,  my  God,  to  theo, 

Safely  to  thee. 

Fen  tor  such  little  ones 

Christ  came  a  child, 
And  through  this  world  of  sin, 

Moved  undefined : 
0,  tor  his  sake,  I  pray, 
Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 
i  to  thee. 


Tea,  though  my  faith  bo  dim, 

I  would  believe 
That  thou  this  precious  gill 

Wfit  now  receive; 
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O,  take  their  young  hearts  now ; 
'    Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Safely  to  thee. 

Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Lead  them  to  thee; 
Though  't  were  my  dying  breath, 

I  'd  cry  to  thee 
With  yearning  agony, 
Lead  them,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Lead  them  to  thee. 

GittLS  should  Lbark  to  Ebep  House.— No  young 
lady  can  be  too  well  instructed  in  any  thing  whicb  will 
affect  the  comfort  of  a  family.  Whatever  position  in 
society  she  occupies  she  needs  a  practical  knowledge  of 
household  duties.  She  may  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  perform 
touch  domestic  labor;  but  on  this  account  she  needs  no 
less  knowledge  than  if  she  was  called  to  preside  per- 
sonally over  the  cooking-stove  and  pantry.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  thought  it  is  more  difficult  to  direct  others, 
and  requires  more  experience,  than  to  do  the  same  work 
with  our  own  hands. 

Mothers  are  frequently  so  nice  and  particular  that 
they  do  not  like  to  give  up  any  part  of  their  care  to 
their  children.  This  is  a  great  mistake  in  their  man- 
agement, for  they  are  often  burdened  with  labor  and 
need  relief.  Children  should  be  early  taught  to  make 
themselves  useful — to  assist  their  parents  every  way  in 
their  power,  and  to  consider  that  it  is  not  a  task,  but  a 
privilege  to  do  so. 

Young  people  can  not  realise  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  housewifery,  but  those  who 
ha\e  suffered  the  inconveniences  and  mortifications  of 
ignorance  can  well  appreciate  it.  Children  should  be 
early  indulged  in  their  disposition  to  bake  and  exper- 
iment in  cooking  in  various  ways.  It  is  often  but  a 
troublesome  help  they  afford,  still  it  is  a  great  advant- 
age to  them. 

I  know  a  little  girl  who  at  nine  years  old  made  a 
loaf  of  bread  every  week  during  the  Winter.  Her 
mother  taught  her  how  much  yeast,  and  salt,  and  flour 
to  use,  and  she  became  quite  an  expert  baker.  When- 
ever she  is  disposed  to  try  her  skill  in  making  simple 
cakes  or  pies  she  is  permitted  to  do  so.  She  is  thus, 
while  amusing  herself,  learning  an  important  lesson. 
Her  mother  calls  her  her  little  housekeeper,  and  often 
permits  her  to  get  what  is  necessary  for  the  table.  She 
hangs  the  keys  by  her  side,  and  very  musical  the 
jingling  is  to  her  ears.  I  think  before  she  is  out  of 
her  teens,  upon  which  she  has  not  yet  entered,  that 
she  will  have  some  idea  how  to  cook. 

Some  mothers  give  their  daughters  the  care  of  house- 
keeping, each  a  week  by  turns.  It  seems  to  me  a  good 
arrangement,  and  a  most  useful  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

Domestic  labor  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
the  highest  degree  of  refinement  and  mental  culture. 
Many  of  the  most  elegant,  accomplished  women  I  have 
known  have  looked  well  to  their  household  duties, 
and  have  honored  themselves  and  their  husbands  by 
so  doing. 

Economy,  taste,  skill  in  cooking,  and  neatness  in 
the  kitchen,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  making  life 
happy  and  prosperous.  The  charm  of  good  house- 
keeping is  in  the  order,  economy,  and  taste  displayed 


in  attention  to  little  things,  and  these  little  things 
have  a  wonderful  influence.  A  dirty  kitchen  and  bad 
cooking  have  driven  many  a  one  from  home  to  seek 
comfort  and  happiness  somewhere  else.  None  of  our 
excellent  girls  are  fit  to  be  married  till  they  are  thor- 
oughly educated  in  the  deep  and  profound  mysteries 
of  the  kitchen. 

Ecoitomt  is  Wealth.— There  is  nothing  which  goes 
so  far  toward  placing  young  people  beyond  the  reach 
of  poverty,  as  proper  economy  in  the  management  of 
household  affairs.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  fur- 
nishes little  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is  a  con- 
tinued leakage  in  his  kitchen  or  parlor;  it  runs  away, 
he  knows  not  how,  and  that  demon  Waste  cries 
"More!"  like  the  horse-leech's  daughter,  till  he  that 
provided  has  no  more  to  give. 

It  should  be  the  husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the 
house;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that  none 
goes  wrongfully  out  of  it.  A  man  gets  a  wife  to  look 
after  his  affairs,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  journey 
through  life;  to  educate  and  prepare  their  children  for 
a  proper  station  in  life,  and  not  to  dissipate  his  prop- 
erty. The  husband's  interest  should  be  the  wife's  care, 
and  her  greatest  ambition  to  carry  her  no  further  than 
his  welfare  or  happiness,  together  with  that  of  her 
children.  This  should  be  her  sole  aim,  and  the  theater 
of  her  exploits  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  where  she 
may  do  as  much  toward  making  a  fortune  as  he  can 
in  the  counting-room  or  the  work-shop.  It  is  not  the 
money  earned  that  makes  the  man  wealthy,  it  is  what 
he  saves  from  his  earnings.  Self- gratification  in  dress, 
or  indulgence  in  appetite,  or  getting  handsomer  fur- 
uiture,  or  entertaining  more  company  than  his  purse 
can  well  allow,  are  equally  pernicious. 

Husbahds,  Attbwttov. — If  your  wife  pins  a  fresh 
rosebud  in  your  button-hole  when  you  go  forth  to 
business  in  the  morning,  be  careful  to  present  her  with 
heart's-ease  on  your  return  at  night.  Some  men  grow 
suddenly  ashamed  of  an  unassuming  pot  of  fragrant 
mignonette,  if  a  wealthy  friend  happens  to  present 
them  with  a  few  flowers  from  his  conservatory,  and 
hide  it  away  in  some  obscure  corner  to  make  room  for 
the  brilliant  but  scentless  exotics.  Wives  are  not  un- 
freqnently  treated  after  a  similar  fashion;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  for  their  fastidious  "  lords  and  mas- 
ters "  to  jot  down  the  following  lines  upon  the  tablets 
of  their  memories: 

u  As  the  myrtle,  whose  perfume  enriches  the  bower, 
Is  prised  far  beyond  e'en  the  gaudiest  flower; 
So  a  wife  who  a  household  can  skillfully  rule, 
Is  a  Jewel  of  price  to  all  men— save  a  fool.'1 

Whom  to  Marry. — When  a  young  woman  behaves 
to  her  parents  in  a  manner  particularly  affectionate 
and  respectful,  from  principle  as  well  as  nature,  there 
is  nothing  good  and  gentle  that  may  not  be  expected 
from  her,  in  whatever  condition  she  may  be  placed. 
Were  I  to  advise  a  friend  as  to  his  choice  of  a  wife, 
my  first  counsel  would  be,  "  look  out  for  a  pious  girl, 
distinguished  for  her  attention  and  love  to  her  parents. 
The  fund  of  worth  and  affection  indicated  by  such  be- 
havior, joined  to  the  habits  of  duty  and  consideration 
thereby  contracted,  being  transferred  to  the  Carried 
state,  will  not  fail,  as  a  role,  to  render  her  a  mild, 
obliging,  and  invaluable  companion  for  life. 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


A  BiAunrui.  Illottbatioh.— At  one  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  a  Sabbath  school  in  London,  two  little 
girls  presented  themselves  to  receive  the  prize,  one  of 
whom  had  recited  one  verse  more  than  the  other,  both 
haying  learned  several  thousand  Terse*  of  Scripture. 
The  gentleman  who  presided  inquired,  "  And  could  you 
not  have  learned  one  Terse  more,  and  thus  here  kept 
up  with  Martha?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  blushing  child  replied;  "but  I  loTed 
Martha,  and  ktpt  back  onpufjxm." 

"And  was  there  any  one  of  all  the  verses  you  have 
learned,"  again  inquired  the  President,  "that  taught 
you  this  lesson?" 

"  There  was,  sir,"  she  answered,  blushing  still  more 
deeply:  "  In  honor  preferring  one  another." 

The  Worst  of  IT.— "Do  you  want  any  berries, 
ma'am?"  said  a  little  boy  to  a  lady  one  day. 

The  lady  told  him  she  would  like  some,  and  taking 
the  pail  from  him,  she  stepped  into  the  house.  He  did 
not  follow,  but  remained  behind,  whistling  to  some 
canaries  hanging  in  their  cages  on  the  porch. 

"Why  do  you  not  come  in  and  see  if  I  measure 
your  berries  right?"  said  the  lady;  "how  do  you  know 
bnt  that  I  may  cheat  you?" 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  he;  "you  would  get  the 
worst  of  it,  ma'am." 

"Get  the  worst  of  it!"  said  she;  "what  do  you 
mean?" 

"Why,  ma'am,  I  should  only  lose  my  berries,  and 
you  would  be  stealing;  do  n't  you  think  you  would  get 
the  worst  of  it?" 

Orru  True. — A  young  man  was  paying  special  at- 
tention to  a  young  lady;  one  day  a  little  girl'  about 
five  years  old  slipped  in  and  began  a  conversation  with 
him:  "  I  can  always  tell,"  she  said,  "  when  you  are 
coming  to  our  house." 
"  You  can,"  he  replied,  "  and  how  do  yon  tell  it?" 
"  Why,  when  yon  are  going  to  be  here,  sister  begins 
to  sing  and  gst  good,  and  she  gives  me  cake  and  any 
thing  I  want;  and  she  sings  so  sweetly— when  I  speak 
to  her  she  smiles  so  pleasantly.  I  wish  you  would 
stay  here  all  the  while;  then  I  would  have  a  nice  time. 
Bnt  when  yon  go  off  sister  is  not  so  good.  She  gets 
mad,  and  when  I  ask  her  any  thing,  she  slaps  and 
e  about" 
'  Fools  and  children  tell  the  truth,"  quoth  be;  and 
taking  his  hat  he  left  and  returned  no  mote. 

Let  's  Take  a  Drier:.— "  Come  in,  Joe,  and  let 's 
take  a  drink." 

"  Thank  ye,  Thomas,  can 't  afford  it" 

"Well,  but  I  '11  pay  for  it" 

"  O,  I  'm  not  thinking  of  the  money.'* 

••What,  then?" 

"Loss  of  health  and  energy;  foi  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Thomas,  I  find  it  uphill  business  to  work  steadily 
on  under  liquor.  It  does  well  enough  jbr  half  an  hoar, 
and  then  I  get  lazy  and  moody,  want  more  and  be- 
i  reckless— I  can  *t  afford  it" 


Breach  ov  Promise. — Before  a  court  of  common 
pleas,  a  cane  of  breach  of  promise  was  recently  under 
consideration.    The  breach  between  the  parties  was 


apparent  enough,  but  as  to  the  promise  there  existed  a 
slight  .shade  of  doubt,  till  the  plaintiff  set  the  matter 
right  as  follows: 

Question  by  the  defendant's  counsel — "  Did  my  cli- 
ent enter  into  a  positive  agreement  to  marry  you?" 

Answer — "  Not  exactly,  but  he  courted  me  a  good 
deal,  and  he  tolled  my  sister  Jane  that  he  intended  to 
marry  in  our  family." 

Thb  Bsabok  Why.— A  party  of  friends  haying  par- 
taken to  their  hearts'  content  of  nuts  and  fruit,  gave 
what  they  had  left  to  a  little  girl,  the  only  child  in 
the  company.  She  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  gen- 
erousljrfilled  plate  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  and 
while  the  older  people  conversed  she,  in  her  turn,  en- 
joyed the  repast.  At  last,  seeming  satisfied,  she  quite 
gracefully  went  from  one  to  another,  offering  something 
to  each.  While  those  who  accepted  her  gifts  again  in- 
dulged in  eating,  she  was  asked  who  she  liked  best 

"  Who  in  this  room?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  who  in  this  room." 

"  I  like  Lucy  best,"  was  the  decided  reply. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  she  do  n't  take  things  when  I  offer  them 
to  her." 

Hard  to  Remember. — A  pleasant  story  is  told  of 
a  rather  aged  lady  who  has  recently  married  a  young 
and  rather  fast  man,  quitting  him  at  the  station  when 
he  was  en  voyage  on  some  private  affairs.  After  an 
embrace  of  the  most  loving  character,  she  put  her 
head  in  the  carriage  and  said,  "Chore  Charles,  remem- 
ber that  yon  are  married."  To  which  he  replied, 
"Chore  Caroline,  I  will  make  a  memorandum  of  it," 
and  he  at  once  tied  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief. 

Diffsrsscb  ot  Opihio*.— Arabella— "  Now,  Char- 
ley, dear,  do  have  a  little  courage.  When  I  have  a 
powder  to  take,  I  do  n't  like  it  any  more  than  you  do; 
but  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  voiU  take  it,  and  I  do/" 
Charlie — "  And  when  I  have  a  powder  to  take,  I  make 
up  my  mind  that  I  won't  take  it,  and  I  do  n't/" 

Aeother  Powder.— A  little  boy  five  years  old, 
while  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  the  ague,  was 
told  by  his  mother  to  rise  up  and  take  a  powder  she 
had  prepared  for  him.  "Powder!  powder!"  said  he, 
rising  on  his  elbow  and  putting  on  a  roguish  smile, 
"mother,  Ian'tagun!" 

Adaptation— "Massa  C,  do  you  know  lawyer 

in  de  same  building  where  yonr  office  is?" 

"O,  yes,"  I  replied,  "very  well." 

"  Gosh,"  said  BUI,  "  be 's  got  de  littlest  head  of  any 
man  I  ever  seed." 

At  this  remark  a  big,  fat,  chaffy  negro,  lounging  on 
a  settee,  spoke  up: 

"  What  use  a  man  got  wid  a  big  trunk  when  be  hain't 
got  many  clothes?" 

Weak  Eyes.—"  I  wonder  what  makes  my  eyes  so 
weak?"  a  young  exquisite  once  inquired  of  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy. 

"  They  are  in  a  weak  place,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

A  Good  Toast. — Woman — the  only  endurable  aris- 
tocrat—elects without  ballot,  governs  without  law,  and 
decides  without  apnea!. 
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Thb  Work  abd  Authority  ob  Jesus.— "  J*<* 
wA«n  he  v<u  com«  into  Me  temple,  the  chief' priests  and 
the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  was  teach- 
ing, and  said,  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things? 
and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  t"    Matt,  zxi,  23. 

The  incident  in  the  life  of  our  Savior  recorded  here 
is  given  also  by  two  other  evangelists,  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  a  similar  chain  of  circumstances  is  recorded 
by  St.  John,  but  referring  most  probably  to  another 
occasion.  Not  long  before  this  Jesus  had  entered  into 
the  temple  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and 
bought  in  the  temple  and  made  a  house  of  merchandise 
of  the  house  of  God.  Having  cleared  the  temple  he 
remained  healing  the  sick  and  curing  the  blind  and 
the  lame.  This  conduct  greatly  incensed  the  Jews,  and 
they  took  counsel  against  him  to  put  him  to  death. 
Jesus,  however,  still  continued  to  frequent  the  temple, 
heating  the  people,  teaching,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  While  engaged  in  this  work 
a  committee  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  waited 
upon  him  and  demanded  his  authority  for  occupying 
the  temple  and  preaching  there,  as  this  was  a  preroga- 
tive belonging  to  them,  and  only  to  priests  and  con- 
secrated persons.  The  office  of  teaching  also  belonged 
to  the  prophets  and  to  special  messengers  from  God; 
but  these  were  expected  to  bring  with  them  evidences 
of  their  divine  commission.  The  officers  of  the  temple 
had,  therefore,  the  right  to  make  the  demand  for  the 
credentials  of  Christ,  and  Jesus  gave  to  them,  not  an 
evasion,  as  some  suppose,  nor  an  equivocation  merely 
designed  to  throw  them  into  a  dilemma,  but  a  direct 
reference  to  the  authority  which  commissioned  him  "  to 
do  these  things."  That  authority  was  made  manifest 
at  the  baptism  by  John.  That  the  reference  threw  the 
Jewish  inquisitors  into  a  dilemma  from  which  they 
were  unable  to  extricate  themselves  without  a  direct 
falsehood  was  the  fault  of  their  position  and  not  of 
Christ's  reference  to  this  great  event  in  his  history. 
His  answer  is  proper  and  direct,  and  he  continues  it 
in  two  parables  by  showing  to  them  their  own  false 
position  and  his  divine  Sonship.  "  Last  of  all  he  sent 
unto  them  his  Son,  saying,  They  will  reverence  my 
Son." 

It  is  not  marvelous  that  the  priests  and  rulers  of 
the  Jews  should  be  profoundly  moved  by  the  works 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  bad  taken  possession  of 
the  temple,  was  making  the  most  startling  innovations 
in  the  national  religion,  was  potting  forth  the  most 
astonishing  claims  for  himself  and  his  mission,  and  in 
the  very  temple  of  God  he  was  preaching  the  Gospel. 
To  comprehend  the  relation  of  antagonism  between 
the  Messiah  and  his  inquisitors  we  should  study  some 
of  these  innovations  and  these  lofty  claims. 

1.    HE   WAS   8U*PLAKTiy<J    THB   JEWISH   WORSHIP. 

The  pompous  service  of  Judaism  was  now  to  give  way 
to  the  simple,  spiritual  worship  of  Christianity.  The 
time  was  seen  approaching  when,  if  his  doctrines 
should  prevail,  "neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  Samaria 
should  they  worship  the  Father/'  but  men  should 


worship  God  every-wheco  in  spirit  and  in  troth.  AH 
the  types,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  ritual  of 
Judaism  were  finding  their  fulfillment  and  consumma- 
tion in  him,  and  would  pass  away.  He  was  about  to 
make  an  end  of  sacrifice  by  sacrificing  himself.  And 
all  these  apprehensions  were  realised  in  a  few  years 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  very  temple  itself 
was  rased  to  its  foundation. 

2.    HE   WA8    SPIRITUALIZING    AND    BXALTIEG    THB 

Jewish  Rrlioiob.  He  interpreted  the  significance 
of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  gave  them  their  true 

spiritual  application  to  himself  and  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.  He  solved  the  problems  and 
mysteries  of  their  prophecies,  and,  elevating  them  above 
mere  temporal  and  selfish  intimations,  gave  them  a 
sublime  and  world-wide  significance.  At  Nazareth  he 
applied  them  to  himself.  In  the  synagogues  he  opened 
and  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  very  tem- 
ple unfolded  the  hidden  treasures  of  knowledge  in  the 
law  and  prophets.  He  spiritualised  their  law  and 
opened  up  the  fountains  of  an  experimental  religion. 
He  gathered  the  multitudes  together  on  the  mountains, 
in  the  synagogues,  and  by  the  seaside,  and  taught 
them  the  true  spiritual  import  of  the  commands  of 
God,  and  unsparingly  demolished  the  accumulated 
traditions  and  ordinances  of  men.  He  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  Nicodemus,  an  archon  of  the  Jews,  the 
sublime  fact  of  a  spiritual  regeneration. 

3.  HE  WA8  BBLABGIHO  AED  BZPAKDTBG  THB  COM- 
MISSION of  Judaism.  He  was  uprooting  their  na- 
tional pride;  he  was  breaking  up  their  ezclusivism;  he 
was  perpetually  giving  intimations  of  a  universal  re- 
ligion; he  was  constantly  hinting  at  the  brotherhood 
of  men.  He  began  by  sending  his  disciples  through- 
out Judea,  bearing  a  commission  of  mercy  and  good- 
will to  the  publicans  and  sinners;  then  by  sending 
them,  two  by  two,  throughout  Galilee  and  Samaria; 
then  by  teaching  in  parables  and  in  prophecies  the 
ingathering  of  the  Gentiles;  then  by  commissioning 
his  disciples  to  "  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature." 

4.  HE  A88UMED  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THB  WORLD'S 

Teacher  aed  Lawgiver.  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,"  said  the  voice  of  God,  "hear  ye  him."  Assum- 
ing the  full  meaning  of  the  divine  commission  he  went 
forth  revealing  the  will  of  God,  speaking  as  one  hav- 
ing authority.  Not  debating,  not  reasoning,  but  an- 
nouncing his  truths  and  proclaiming  his  duties,  de- 
manding the  acceptance  and  obedience  of  men.  "I 
speak  not  of  myself,  but  I  speak  the  words  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "  I  come  not  in  my  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  Him  that  sent  me."  "  Hear 
my  words,  keep  my  commandments,  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  as  I  reveal  it,  and  thou  shalt  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself." 

5.  He  claimed  to  be  thb  Mediator,  thb  Inter- 
cessor, ABD  THB  JVDGB  OP  ALL  MSB.  Hifl  avowed 
aim  was  nothing  less  than  the  moral  and  spiritual 
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empire  of  the  world.  He  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
all  other  religions,  the  dethronement  of  all  other  forms 
and  objects  of  worship,  and  the  establishment  of  one 
common  religion  for  all  mankind.  He  therefore  re- 
vealed the  one  trne  God;  he  appointed  the  one  true, 
spiritual  worship;  he  instituted  the  one  trne  Church; 
he  tanght  the  one  trne  theology;  he  enforced  the  one 
trne  morality — a  religion  of  troth  for  all  time  and  for 
all  men.  For  this  sublime  work  he  claimed  ample 
authority  and  power.  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  has  he  given  to  the  Bon  to  have  life  in 
himself;  so  the  Son  qnickeneth  whom  he  will.  I  am 
the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me.  I  am  the  good  shepherd; 
the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep;  I  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep,  no  man  taketh  it  from  me. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again;  I  and  my  Father  are  one.  The  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  bat  hath  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son,  and  bath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also.  They  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
bear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have 
done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  they  that  have 
done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 

Thus  he  taught  and  thns  he  claimed  to  be  the  "  all 
in  all"  to  men.  No  wonder  the  Jew,  in  the  presence 
of  these  wonderful  works  and  lofty  claims,  foreseeing 
the  wreck  and  decay  of  his  venerable  religion  and  the 
supplanting  of  his  ancient  service  by  these  marvelous 
innovations,  asked,  "By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?"  And  no  marvel  that  the  world  still 
looks  on  this  wonderful  life,  listens  to  these  sublime 
revelations,  bears  these  startling  claims,  and  asks, 
"Who  gave  thee  this  authority?" 

Jesus  rests  his  authority  for  all  these  works 

1.    OH  TEE   BIOHT8   07  HIS  OWN  DIVIHB   NATOBB. 

We  should  at  once  perceive  a  fatal  inconsistency  in 
the  life  of  Christ  if  the  authority  he  claimed  for  his 
wonderful  works  were  laid  in  any  lower  plain  than 
that  of  the  divine.  If  it  had  simply  been  the  daim 
of  superior  human  wisdom,  of  a  higher  moral  demon- 
stration than  other  men  had  reached,  or  even  of  a 
grander  revelation  that  God  had  made  to  him,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  claims  were  infinitely  too 
high  for  the  authority  on  which  they  rest.  When, 
then,  we  hear  the  same  person  that  claims  to  be  the 
Savior  and  the  Judge  of  all  men  proclaiming,  "  I  pro- 
ceeded forth  and  came  from  God — before  Abraham 
was,  I  am — my  glory  was  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  began — I  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father — I 
and  my  Father  are  one — the  words  that  I  speak  are 
the  words  of  God" — to  say  the  very  least,  such  an 
announcement  of  authority  is  what  our  reason  would 
expect  and  our  faith  demand.  The  claims  and  the 
authority  are  oousistent.  He  does  the  works  of  God; 
he  claims  the  authority  of  God;  he  exercises  the  pre- 
rogatives of  God;  what  could  he  do  less  than  claim 
the  nature  of  God?  He  lays,  therefore,  his  authority 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  divinity,  and  performs  his 
mighty  works  in  the  character  of  the  divine  Son  of 
God.  And  so  he  replies  to  his  interrogators  without 
evasion,  except  the  courteous  delicacy  found  in  the 
form  of  a  parable,  "  Last  of  all  [God]  said,  I  will  send 
my  Son." 


2.  TrX  AUTHORITY  OF  A  DIVIHB  COMMISSION.     "  I 

am  come  not  in  my  own  name,  but  my  Father  hath 
sent  me — if  I  speak  not  the  words  of  God,  do  not 
believe  me;  but  if  I  speak  the  words  of  God,  then 
know  of  a  truth  that  I  have  come  from  God;  he  that 
sent  me  into  the  world  commanded  what  I  should 
speak,  and  his  works  I  do.  Have  you  never  heard 
his  voice  at  any  time,  or  seen  his  shape?  The  bap- 
tism of  John,  whence  was  it,  from  heaven  or  of  men? 
We  choose  the  interrogative  form,  as  evidently  the 
form  of  expression  required  by  the  context.  Thus  he 
claims  the  authority  of  a  divine  commission  and  points 
to  the  true  significance  of  the  baptism  of  John.  That 
baptism  was  a  setting  apart  of  the  divine  Son  for  his 
holy  work;  this  was  the  prophet  anointing  him  and 
consecrating  him  to  the  sacred  offices  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king;  and  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  and  sat  upon  him,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Father  came  down  through  the  opened  heavens, 
declaring,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  We  are  inclined  still  to  adopt  the  common 
impression  of  the  casual  readers  of  the  history  and  the 
most  common  interpretation  of  the  expositors  that  this 
sublime  attestation  of  the  Messiah  ship  of  Jesus  was 
witnessed  and  understood  by  the  people  present  at  his 
baptism.  Through  them  the  fame  of  the  wonderful 
event  spread  among  the  officers  and  the  people.  John 
subsequently  appealed  to  it:  "  This  is  he  of  whom  I 
spoke — behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  The  priests,  the  scribes,  the  Phari- 
sees knew  of  this  rumor  among  the  people.  Christ 
appealed  to  it,  and  neither  Pharisee  nor  priest  dated 
to  venture  a  word  of  denial,  for  the  people  counted 
John  a  prophet  come  from  trod.  The  dilemma  into 
which  the  questioners  of  Christ  were  thrown  was  not, 
then,  a  dilemma  of  his  own  creation  for  the  purpose 
of  an  evasion,  but  a  dilemma  created  by  their  relation 
to  what  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

8.    ChBTBT    BE8TBD    HIS    AUTHORITY    OH   THB    EVI- 
DENCE OF  THB  MOST  INDISPUTABLE  SIGNS  AND  WON- 

debs.  "But  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of 
John,"  said  Jesus;  "for  the  works  that  the  Father 
hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do, 
bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me." 
To  the  same  evidence  he  appeals  for  the  confirmation 
of  John  himself,  who,  in  the  solitude  of  his  prison, 
perhaps,  began  to  waver  in  faith.  "Go  and  show 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  see  and  hear — 
the  blind  receive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them."  These  were  the  evidences  which  attested  his 
character  and  authority.  Their  power  and  influence 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus:  u  Master,  we  know 
thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thou  dost,  except  God  be  with 
him."  So  reasoned,  also,  St.  Paul:  "How  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  the 
first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  con- 
firmed unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him? — God  also 
bearing  witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with 
divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  These 
were  the  evidences  of  his  divine  character  and  of  his 
heavenly  commission,  and  these  were  the  proofs  of 
his  authority  "  to  do  these  things." 
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Mubiohart  Appropriations  poe  1866.— The  ap- 
propriations of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  have  now  reached  an  aggregate  of 
one  million  dollars.  The  distribution  of  this  total  is 
made  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  FoBzrcnr  Missions. 
1.  India .$78,773  46 

3.  Bulgaria -...    7,841  62 

8.  China 87,004  70 

4.  Libaria 14,680  00 

6.  Germany  and  Switzerland..... 63,910  00 

6.  8candinarla ~  38,806  00 


7.  South  America... 

II.  Tomair  Populations. 

1.  Wetoh 

2.  Scandinavian 


.  37,660  00 


-1276,667  83 


4260  00 

..11,300  00 

3.  Chinese 4,000  00 


16,650  00 

III.  India*  Missions .. 4,660  00 

IV.  Amsbjcau  Domestic  Missions. 

In  fifty  eight  Annual  Conferences,  including  four 
German  and  two  colored  Conferences 821,160  00 

V.  Thikd  Class  or  Missions. 

1.  Mississippi  Department,  including  the  States 

of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 89,000  00 

f.  Middle  Department,  including  so  much  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  as  is  not  comprised  in  the 
Holston  Conference,  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  Western  Georgia 72,000  00 

3.  Southern    Department,    including    Florida, 

Eastern  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 40,300  00 

4.  Northern    Department,    Including     Eastern 

North  Carolina,  and  so  much  of  Virginia  as 
is  not  included  in  the  Baltimore  Conference..    28,000  00 
6.  Interior  Department,  Including  all  interior 
Territories  not  included  in  any  Annual  Con- 
ferences     20,000  00 

6.  For  the  education  of  colored  men  for  the  min- 

istry  , -    20,000  00 

7.  Contingent 31,792  17 

8301,002  17 

VI.  For  thk  Fsjznch  Methodist  CoNrxaiNcx 12,000  00 

VII.  Continoekt  Fuwd 26,080  00 

VIII.  IMOWBHTAL  KXFEMSSS M ....26,000  00 

IX.  Orrics  Expenses 20,000  00 


Grand  total 41,000,000  00 

Appropriations  op  thb  Church  Extbkbioh  So- 
ciety for  1866.— After  a  full  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  were  made,  to  be  given  if  the 
money  can  be  raised: 

Coofcraiic*.  Aooimt. 

North-western  German  32,000 
N.  W.  Wisconsin .„..,.., ...U.tKW 

West  Virginia .,10,000 

West  Wisconsin _ 3,000 

Wisconsin , ji^iod 

Holston „....„.„. 10,  MO 

last  Genesee .........  „.l  ,000 

Central  German ...... 2,000 

Middle  Tennessee..... ^0,000 


Baltimore .$4,000 

Central  Ohio .....1,000 

Colorado ..2,600 

Des  Moines 1J0OO 

Detroit - 2,500 

last  Baltimore .2,000 

Iowa .1,000 

Kansas 5,000 

Kentucky 10,000 

Michigan 5,000 

Minnesota 4,000 

Missouri  and  Arkansas -30,000 

Nebraska.. .2,500 

North  Ohio.......... 1,000 


$123,500 
Contingent  Fund 76,500 


$200,000 


Have  Foreigh  Missions  Failed?— Rot.  Dr.  Treat 
stated,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  that  by 
actual  comparison  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons actually  received  into  the  mission  Churches  among 
the  heathen,  and  the  Churches  in  Massachusetts,  for 
twenty-five  years,  is  very  nearly  the  same,  yet  the  mis- 
sionaries have  been  but  50,  while  ministers  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  405.  Who  will  say  that  foreign 
missions  are  a  failure? 


Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— 
From  the  General  Minutes  of  our  Church  for  1865, 
which  will  be  out  in  a  few  days,  we  give  the  following 
summary  of  the  numbers  in  society,  including  both 
members  and  probationers,  in  the  several  Annual  Con- 
ferences, showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each: 


Btlilrnora  , 

Black  RlTpr , 

California ..... 

C*  it  i  i-pJ  Herman * 

Central  I  Hi  noli 

Central  Ohio...  ...„....„., 

01  n  -  i  n  nnti ... ... . 

Ol"l  3'i'- 

XkilAWarc..,,.  ...  .........  ... . 

De*  Mf>ltif«.... 

Detroit,...,.  .„„.„.  „..„  „,, 
Rtuil  Baltimore*,*  ..„....,. 

Siut  Oeumee 

Eust  Maine, . .■.«,.„«..« 

Mi w 

Genie***.™. ,.., .,. 

Oir uv  and  £wH*erland~ 

Holut  n„ „, 

minds.-...  „M „ 

Iadhl  Hiiakm. .......... 

Indiana. **,  ,..„„.«  .«.„ 

fSffSUm*  **■»*»  ■*»***•«•■** 

Ka_M4_  .. „  ^ ..._.„, „. 

Kent  ncky ......  ,„.. ...  ...... 

LifiFrU  Miuioo....... .......... 

Hftirir?  „ -..,.., 

llicliigau,.  ..,  „,„„.*.....,....... 

M i ii iw*4ot*  ....................... 

MleioarL  and  Arkaocai...... 

N  t?  bra*  ka. ...... ...... «... 

Nnvaila,*, 

tfairarfc... „ 

Ht-w  England... 

Nkw  ]!ami>flhire., 

Kew  Jersey... , ... 

N't- w  York ..... 

Kew  York  Etrtt„ 

North  Indiana,..,  „„..... 

North  Ohla>.  - 

>".  W,  l^rmau   

N,  W.  Indiana ..„,.... 

N.  VV.  Wi*coiwfii 

Ohio... 

Oneida... ............ ».».«,. 

Oreirati.^ ..,.. 

Phlladelnhla.-. ...„ 

Pitr-iUnr*.. . «... 

Truvidence 

Kork  Ki^or.., ..„,„„„„... 
8.  aVIn  (limn*. ....,.,.  ..,.*.» 

Soulti?ni  Illinois ..... 

8,  W,  German.. .„..«. 

Ttojr  .„, ........... 

Upper  lowi. _ 

Vermont ._ 

Wa  ib  I  t»if  1. 1  n ... .  ...«*«.,. , ,. 

Wed  Virginia *♦„.„*, 

Wpft  Wtieeaaia 

Wtmewin «...».»..».. 

Wy  omlnis .. .... ... .,, , .... , 


I 


13,730 
11,994 

4,006 
B.SK8 
1S,1U 
16,85* 
97,990 

ns 

a,«02 
*t733 

1\  W 

ii'.'.j: 

97,107 
mm 

4.616 

iij  or 
as,»74 

909 

ujm 

lrt,oofl 
fi,339 
5S.90O 
1.4VJ 

1^*1 :; 

H.4ST 
7,(m 
UN 
lfS-» 
»9 

is>rt 

w*r 

srfstt 
Btrsn 

as\m 

UyUt 

10,038 
2.70B 

mm 

40TW4 
15JHS 

wtsm 

16,a77 
*\4T8 
St40g 
24T434 

ugus 

16,000 

nt#»« 

1.'p,:ifi.i 


«,2TI 
4,4fiU 

2M11 
4,364 

:t:,.;,i7 

li»,!*7'.« 

tMH 

4,13i 


37,576 


16,033 
UM 

14JMW) 
MM 
7,807 
1,477 


10*112 

n.r  " 
»^- 

87,619 

S6t64iL 
14.482 
5.4M 
lfi.f.Ti: 

99,673 
1S.7K 
»,907 
69,4f»ft 

10,7M1 

itjia 

ll^SOS 

ll'-JlKJ 

1^,411 
6.084 
S6,B0.1 
W,415 
13,113 


M 


7,541 
6M 


hi! 


370 


4»: 

367 
66 


U7 

asi 


m 

97 


1^1 


1 ,067 

i"'oi'i 
ns 


8,194  Mil 

16/US  

7,«U| 

10,791     s-Jl 
IG.ftfo  


393 


»63 


338 


7T349 
907 


M'j 


196 
929 

K18 

373 

1 

1G7 

100 

174 

47:> 

397 

167 

3fl& 

|«l 

44 

II 

411 

4 

3fcJ 

HI 

68 

16 


1*KI 
193 
77 
84 
94 


934 
307 


369 


939 

TO 
239 

27 
480 
£64 

41 
782 
563 
241 
Ml 
*W 
3IH 

99 
366 
193 
979 
910 
1*3 

87 
113 
24* 


Total.., .„...,..„„„ „  999,959. ■■198,330  13,118 

SuPBRnrTBirDEHTS  of  Missions.— Ths  following  is 
the  distribution  of  Episcopal  soperrision  of  our  mis- 
sions for  1866: 

India  Mission  Conference,  Bishops  Thomson  and 
Simpson. 

Missions  in  China,  Bishops  Baker  and  Thomson. 

Liberia  Mission  Conference,  Bishops  Scott  and 
Kingsley. 
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South  American  Missions,  Bishops  Janes  and  Clark. 

Missions  in  Western  and  •  North- Western  Europe, 
Bishops  Ames  and  Janes. 

Missions  in  Bulgaria,  Bishops  Simpson  and  Clark. 

The  Mississippi  Department,  including  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas,  Bishop  Thomson. 

The  Middle  Department,  including  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Western  Georgia,  and  Western  North  Carolina, 
Bishop  Clark. 

The  Southern  Department,  including  South  Carolina, 
Eastern  Georgia,  and  Florida,  Bishop  Baker. 

The  Northern  Department,  including  Virginia  not 
included  in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina,  Bishop  Scott. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  including  the  interior 
Territories  not  included  in  any  Annual  Conference, 
Bishops  Kingsley  and  Baker. 

Plajt  of  Episoof al  Visitation  fob  I860.— At  the 
meeting  in  New  York  the  Bishops  arranged  their  Con- 
ference visitations  for  the  present  year  as  follows.  Six- 
ty-one Conferences  we  find  on  the  list: 


Kentucky 

Miatonri  and  Ark... 

Bart  Baltimore 

Pittaborg 

WMhinctoa 

Philadelphia 

Western Virginia.. .. 


Providence..... 

Newark 

New  Jersey 

New  England 

Nebraska 

North  Indiana...... 

New  York 

New  York  Bast..... 
New  Hampshire.... 
Saltern  German... 
Wyoming.............. 


Troy... 


Pulcb. 


Black  Biter... 
Maine.......... 

Bast  Maine... 


Germany  and  Swits. 
Colorado ~........ 


Oregon...... .m*»... •• 

Cincinnati ...... 

North  Ohio 

Central  Ohio 

N.  W.  Indiana 

Wast  Wisconsin... 

Dee  Moinee 

Beet  Genesee ~ 

Nevada... — ... 

Wiaeonein ...... 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Upper  Iowa......... 


Indiana.. 
N.  W.  W 


City  Station,  Bait. 
Covington............ 

Louisiana. 

Williamaport.Penn 
Washington,  Penn. 

Baltimore 

8t.  George's,  Fhlla. 

Horgantown 

Baldwin  City .. 

Brtatol,  B.  I.- 

Washington,  N.  J.. 
Third-8t.,  Camden.. 

Chicopee.. 

Plattsmonth,  Neb... 

Peru „ ....... 

Tarry  town 

Waeh.-8t.,Brooklyn 

Keene... 

Second-St.,  N.  Y. 

Owego 

Seneca-St.,  Ithlca... 
Cambridge  Valley, 

Montpelier 

Fulton 

Lewistown , 

Waldoboro 

Greenville,  Term.. 

Heilbronn 

Empire  City ... 

Palnesville.0 

Sattabury,  Md 

Albany, 

Blpley 

MmMSwM 

Gallion .. 

Laporte 

Heael  Green 

Booneboro 

Newark 

Washoe 

Ripon 

Hillsdale 

Hudson 

Decorah .. 


Teh. 
March 


April 


N.  W.  Wisconsin.. 
Central  German.  .M 

California — 

Southern  Illinois.. 

Bock  Biver. 

Central  Illinois.. • 

Illinois 

Minnesota.. 


S.K.  Indiana...... 

Ohio 


N.  W.  German......... 

8.  W.  German 


Liberia.. 
India..... 


Preecott 

New  Albany.. 
San  Jose........ 

Centralis 

Ottawa 

Lexington 

Bloomington . 

Red  Whig 

Aurora......... 

Columbus 

Knoxvtlle , 

Chicago ~ 

Qvfncy 

Lockport 

Moradabad.... 


Tm.      Bishop. 


May 

•( 

t« 

June 

July 
it 

Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Scott. 
Clark. 
Kingsley. 


Baker. 

Scott. 

Ames. 

Clark. 

Kingsley. 

Thomson. 

Baker. 

Scott. 

Simpson. 

Kingsley. 

Clark. 

Ames. 

Scott. 

Simpson. 

Janes. 

Thomson. 

Baker. 


Simpson. 
Ames. 

Janes. 
Clark. 


Baker. 

Morris. 

Simpson. 

Baker. 

Thomson. 

Simpson. 


Clark. 

Scott. 

Kingsley. 

Janes. 

Baker. 

Clark. 

Simpson. 

Ames. 

Kingsley. 


Scott. 

Janes. 

Baker. 

Thomson. 

Clark. 

Simpson. 

Ames. 

Scott. 

Janes. 

Morris. 

Kingsley. 

Clark. 

Simpson. 

Ames. 


Cohdexsbd  History  of  Steak.— About  280  years 
B.  C,  Hero,  of  Alexandria,  forme*  a  toy  which  exhib- 
ited some  of  the  powers  of  steam,  end  wss  moved  by 
its  power. 

A.  D.  540,  Antheminus,  an  arohitect,  arranged  several 
caldrons  of  water,  each  covered  with  the  wide  bottom 
of  a  leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top  with 
pipes  extended  to  the  rafters  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ing. A  fire  was  Kindled  beneath  the  caldrons,  and  the 
house  was  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  the  steam  ascending 
the  tubes.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  power  of 
steam  recorded. 

In  1543,  June  17,  Blasco  de  Goary  tried  a  steamboat 
of  two  hundred  and  nine  tuns,  with  tolerable  success, 
at  Barcelona,  Spain.  It  consisted  of  a  caldron  ef 
boiling  water,  and  a  movable  wheel  on  each  side  of 
the  ship.  It  was  laid  aside  as  impracticable.  A  pros- 
ent,  however,  was  made  to  Goary. 

In  1050  the  first  railroad  was  constructed  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

The  first  idea  of  a  steam-engine  in  England  was  in 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  "  History  of  Invention," 
A.  D.  166S. 

In  1701  Newoomen  made  the  first  steam-engine  in 
England. 

In  1718  patents  were  granted  to  Savary  for  the  first 
application  of  the  steam-engine. 

In  1764  James  Watt  made  the  first  perfect  steam- 
engine  in  England. 

In  1786  Jonathan  Hulls  first  set  forth  the  idea  of 
steam  navigation. 

In  1778  Thomas  Paine  first  proposed  the  application 
in  America. 

In  1781  Marquis  Jouffrey  constructed  a  steamboat 
on  the  Saone. 

In  1785  two  Americans  published  a  work  on  it 

In  1789  William  Symington  made  a  voyage  in  one 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 

In  1802  this  experiment  was  repeated. 

In  1782  Ramsay  propelled  a  boat  by  steam  at  New 
York. 

In  1789  John  Fitch,  of  Connecticut,  navigated  a 
boat  by  steam-engine  on  the  Delaware. 

In  1793  Robert  Fulton  first  began  to  apply  his  at- 
tention to  steam. 

In  1783  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
constructed  a  locomotive  steam-engine  to  travel  on  a 
turnpike  road. 

The  first  steam  vessel  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic 
was  the  Savannah,  in  the  month  of  June,  1819,  from 
Charleston  to  Liverpool.— EunCi  Merchant*'  Magazine. 

The  Daewihiae  Theoey  op  Cebatiok.— Philoso- 
pher F.  Stein,  of  Prague  University,  says:  "A  faithful 
and  conscientious  search  into  the  propagation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  minutest  animal  forms  of  the  same 
species  shows  that  under  no  circumstances  do  they  de- 
velop themselves  from  dead  matter,  and  that  no  kind 
of  experiment  can  produce  the  simplest  living  atom. 
How  the  first  form  of  every  species  has  been  brought 
into  existence  is  a  question  which  lies  beyond  the  limit 
of  natural  sciences,  and  which  they  never  can  answer. 
They  can  not  pretend  to  discover  the  secrets  of  crea- 
tion. AH  efforts  in  this  direction,  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  Darwin,  we  may  safely  consider  as* utter 
failures." 
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History  OF  Ratiohausm;  Embracing  a  Survey  of 
the  Pretext  State  of  Protestant  Theology.  By  the  Bex. 
John  F.  Hurst,  A.  M.  New  York:  "Charles  Seribner  <* 
Co.,  and  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati.  Poe  dt  Hitch- 
cock, too.  Pp.  623.— We  rejoice  to  see  oar  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Hurst  make  so  grand  a  debut  into  the  world 
of  letters  as  he  has  done  in  this  great  work.  We  knew 
there  was  a  great  reservoir  of  availability  in  him,  and 
we  expected  it  would  some  day  make  itself  known 
and  felt,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  see  it  break 
forth  all  at  once  in  the  contribution  of  a  volume  so 
large,  and  valuable,  and  opportune  as  the  one  that 
lies  before  us.  A  month  ago  we  noticed  the  republica- 
tion of  Lecky'e  History  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism 
by  the  Appletons,  and  since  then  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  reading  it.  It  is.  of  course,  developed  from 
the  rationalistic  side,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
follow  its  reading  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Hurst's  work, 
which,  of  course,  is  developed  from  the  stand-point  of 
a  genuine  Christianity.  We  needed  both  these  histo- 
ries in  this  country,  and  every  one  who  desires  to 
trace  the  stream  of  thought  in  this  direction  will  wish 
to  study  both.  It  is  our  intention  to  recur  again  to 
these  interesting  and  opportune  works  in  a  department 
where  we  can  treat  them  more  carefully  and  more  at 
length  than  is  possible  in  these  "  notices."  At  present 
we  desire  to  say  that  Mr.  Hurst  gives  ample  evidence 
of  large  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
and  presents  a  broad  historical  survey  of  the  entire 
field,  and  his  work  can  not  but  be  perused  by  students 
and  inquirers  with  interest  and  profit. 

The  Cektehart  of  America*  Methodism:  A 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theology,  Practical  System,  and 
Success.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  With  a  Statement 
of  the  Plan  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  1866,  by 
John  JltClintock,  D.  D.  Hew  York:  Carlton  &  Porter. 
Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock.  \2mo.  Pp.  287.— This 
work  was  "  prepared  by  order  of  the  Centenary  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,"  and  we  need  scarcely  add  is  ably  and 
judiciously  "prepared"  when  we  remember  it  is  the 
work  of  "  the  historian  of  Methodism."  It  is  a  Cente- 
nary offering;  it  is  designed  to  be  one  of  the  means  of 
instruction  and  inspiration  for  the  Centenary  year, 
and  as  such,  we  think,  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
object.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  First.  What  is 
Methodism?  Answered  Historically:  in  which  we  have 
Bix  chapters,  briefly  sketching  its  origin,  founders,  and 
early  progress  both  in  England  and  America,  and  its 
practical  and  doctrinal  systems  more  elaborately  pre- 
sented. Second.  What  has  Methodism  achieved  entitling 
it  to  the  proposed  commemoration?  in  which,  in  seven 
chapters,  are  presented  its  special  adaptation  and  use- 
fulness, its  labors  in  literature  and  education,  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  missionary  enterprises,  and  its 
loyal  and  patriotic  services  to  the  country.  Third.  Its 
capabilities  and  responsibilities  for  the  future:  in  which 
we  have  a  most  valuable  presentation  of  the  numbers, 


wealth,  resources,  and  capabilities  of  the  Church  such 
as  must  fill  every  devout  Christian  with  thanksgiving 
for  the  past  and  glorious  hopes  and  purposes  for  the 
future.  The  book  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every 
family  of  the  Church.  The  publishers  have  issued  it 
in  beautiful  style. 

Wihifred  Bertram,  and  the  World  She  Lived  In. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Schdnberg  Cotta  Family,'1  etc 
l2mo.  Pp.  479.  fl.75.  Hew  York:  M.  W.  Boda\ 
Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— The  fame  of  the 
author  of  the  Schttnberg  Family,  of  Kitty  Trevylyan, 
of  the  Early  Dawn,  and  of  many  other  interesting  and 
instructive  books  will  lose  no  luster  by  this  beautiful 
story  of  English  home-life.  We  have  the  same  chaste 
and  pure  style,  the  same  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
thought,  the  same  power  of  life-like  description,  and 
the  same  spirit  of  piety  as  characterise  her  former 
works.  In  this  work  we  have  some  admirable  delinea- 
tions of  youthful  piety  and  some  striking  expositions 
of  Scripture  which  will  be  sure  to  make  the  readers 
and  better. 


The  Soko  Without  Words.  Dedicated  to  Children. 
Square  24mo.  Pp.  140.  Tinted  paper.  $1.  Same 
author  and  publisher. — A  beautiful  little  book,  which 
will  be  delightedly  read  by  the  children.  "  The  song 
without  words"  is  the  grand  and  wonderful  song 
which  the  great  creation  is  constantly  sending  up  to 
God  and  singing  for  men — the  wordless  hymn  of  praise 
that  rises  from  the  sea,  the  streams,  the  meadows,  and 
the  living  things. 

A  Summer  ih  Sets.  By  Alexander  Smith,  author 
of  "Alfred  Hagart'e  Household,"  "A  Life  Drama:'  eU. 
\2rno.  Pp.  423.  fl.75.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— The  author  of  the 
famous  "Life  Drama"  has  been  spending  a  Summer  in 
the  wild,  romantic  island  of  Skye,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
lying  on  the  north -westerji  coast  of  Scotland,  and  has 
written  a  very  sketchy  and  rambling  book  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  The  Lochs  of  North  Scotland,  the 
fisheries  of  the  Hebrides,  the  lives  of  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  fishermen,  the  legends  of  the  islands, 
mingled  with  literary  gossip,  and  some  original  poems, 
all  done  in  a  style  of  English  composition  that  is 
really  admirable,  make  up  the  contents  of  this  very 
readable  book. 

Hbeeward,  The  Last  of  the  Eeglish.  By 
Charles  Kingsley.  \2imo.  Pp.  807.  fl.75.  Boston: 
Kchnor  e%  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  e%  Co.— 
Charles  Kingsley,  besides  his  ecclesiastical  reputation, 
has  sufficient  merit  in  the  department  of  light  litera- 
ture to  secure  the  reading  of  any  book  he  may  choose 
to  write.  In  the  present  work  he  has  given  as  a  his- 
torical romance,  the  substratum  of  history  being  the 
story  of  Hereward,  one  of  the  famous  freemen  of  Dane- 
lagh, the  last  of  the  pure  Angles,  who  rose  and  fought 
desperately,  but  too  late,  against  William  the  Norman. 
Hereward  was  the  second  son  of  the  Lady  Godiva, 
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known  in  the  old  legends  as  u  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
M  the  most  saintly  woman  of  her  day,"  and  of  Leofrie, 
the  great  Bail  of  Marcta  and  Chester,  whose  "  oonnsel 
was  M  if  one  had  opened  the  Divine  oracles,  very  wise 
for  God  and  for  the  world,  whioh  was  a  great  blessing 
to  all  this  nation."  *Tbe  life  of  Hereward,  whose  deeds 
were  often  song  by  minstrels  and  old-wives  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  is  still  extant  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
in  the  present  work  Mr.  Kingsley  says  he  has  "  fol- 
lowed the  eotemporary  authorities  as  closely  as  he 
could,  introducing  little  but  what  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  discrepancies,  or  to  illustrate  the  history, 
manners,  and  sentiments  of  the  time." 

Little  Foxes.  By  Christopher  Crowfield.  X2mo. 
Pp.  287.  $1.75.  Boston:  Ticknor  <&  Field*.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— Christopher  Crowfield  is 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  "little  foxes" 
are  "  those  unsuspected,  nn watched,  insignificant  litUe 
causes  that  nibble  away  domestic  happiness  and  make 
home  less  than  so  noble  an  institution  should  be." 
Those  that  are  "  taken  and  bound "  in  this  neat  little 
volume  are  Fault-Finding,  Irritability,  Repression, 
Persistence,  Intolerance,  Discourtesy,  and  Exactingness. 
It  is  a  hook  that  will  well  repay  its  cost  in  every 
home,  and  is  issued  in  very  neat  style. 

Patriot  Botb  and  Prison  Pictures.  By  Ed- 
mund Kirke,  author  of  "Among  the  Pines,"  tie.  16mo. 
Pp.  306.  $1.50.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Field*.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Stories  of  heroic  and  patri- 
otic boys  in  onr  late  war,  told  in  excellent  style  for 
the  children,  by  a  writer  whose  facile  pen  has  made 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  throb  with  indignation 
against  cruel  wrongs,  and  with  high  resolves  to  ban- 
ish them  from  our  land.  This  kind  of  literature,  we 
think,  has  almost  reached  its  end,  but  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  want  to  hear  more  of  the  great  wrongs 
and  noble  deeds  that  come  of  war  this  book  will  be 
welcome. 

The  Poems  o*  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  24mo. 
Blue  and  gold,  $1.50.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Held*.  Cin- 
cinnati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Mr.  Aldrich  is  a  born 
poet,  one  of  the  best  of  our  times,  still  young,  not 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  from  whom  we  expect 
still  greater  things  than  he  has  yet  accomplished. 
Hitherto  he  hss  spent  himself  on  fugitive  pieces,  all 
good,  some  exquisite,  every-where  marked  by  tender- 
ness, sweetness,  and  musical  flow.  Who  has  not  read 
the  exquisite  ballad  of  "Babie  Bell?"  Popular  as  it 
deservedly  is,  it  is  only  one  among  many  fully  as  ten- 
der and  musical  in  the  present  collection.  We  wait 
for  his  master-work  yet  to  be  born. 

War- Lyrics  asd  Other  Poems.  By  Henry  How- 
ard BrowneU.  \tmo.  Pp.  243.  $1.50.  Same  Pub- 
tuner*. — Mr.  Brownell  deserves  a  high  place  among 
the  war-poets,  and  his  poems  are  among  the  best  of 
their  class.  There  is  in  them  a  sprightliness,  a  patri- 
otic and  poetic  ring,  which  gives  them  a  merit  far 
above  the  mediocrity  of  many  of  the  so-called  poems 
inspired  by  the  war.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  the  inspiration  of  our  great  struggle  brought  forth 
scarcely  a  poem  that  will  live  for  posterity. 

Sue-Bats  from  Fair  ahd  Cloudy  Skies.  By 
Cousin  Carrie,  author  of  "Keep  a  Good  Heart."    16*io. 


Pp.  260.  $1.26.  New  York:  D  Applet™  &  Co.  Om- 
cihnaH:  R.  W.  Carroll  dt  Cb.—"  Cousin  Carrie"  is  a 
pure  and  sprightly  writer,  and  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting book,  pleasant  and  sorrowful,  showing  just 
such  sad  and  happy  scenes  and  events  as  mingle 
themselves  together  in  human  life,  and  as  may  be 
witnessed  any  time  in  our  great  cities.  It  is  a  neat 
book,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  may  be  safely  given 
to  the  children. 

Notes  prom  Plymouth  Pulpit:  A  Collection  of 
Memorable  Passages  from  the  Discourses  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  With  a  Sketch  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  the 
Lecture-Room.  By  Augusta  Moore.  New  Edition- 
Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  12mo.  Pp.  374.  $2. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Cb.— These  Pulpit  Notes  were  originally  pub- 
lished with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Beecher,  but  without 
his  inspection.  They  now  appear  with  large  additions 
and  with  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Beecher.  They  are 
just  what  they  purport  to  be — "  passages  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Henry  Ward  Beecher" — some* beautiful, 
some  striking,  some  startling,  all  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. The  sketch  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  lecture-room 
exhibits  him  in  his  relation  as  a  man  and  a  pastor. 
Miss  Moore  will  be  recognized  by  our  readers  as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Repository.  The  volume  is 
issued  in  excellent  style. 

Prisok  Life  ih  the  South,  at  Richmond,  Macon* 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Charlotte,  Halcigh, 
Goldsboro,  and  AndersonviUe,  during  the  years  1864 
and  1865.  By  A.  O.  Abbott,  late  Lieutenant  First  New 
York  Dragoons.  With  Illustrations.  \2mo.  Pp.  374. 
$2.  Nets  York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — "  The  following  pages,"  says  the 
author, "  are  offered  to  the  reading  public  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  barbarous 
treatment  we  received  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
They  do  not  claim  to  tell  all  the  story  of  prison  life, 
only  a  part.  Others  are  filling  it  up,  dark  and  gloomy 
as  is  the  picture;  yet  pen  and  tongue  both  fail  to  tell 
it  all."  Yes,  and  pen  and  tongue  will  ever  fail  to 
depict  these  horrors  inflicted  in  a  spirit  of  deliberate 
coolness  and  purpose  that  makes  them  more  horrible 
than  any  thing  in  the  annals  of  savage  life.  It  is  right 
that  such  records  as  these  should  be  given  to  the 
world;  but  who  can  read  them  without  sickening  in- 
dignation? 

Richard  Cobdbn,  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade. 
His  Political  Career  and  Public  Services:  A  Biography. 
By  John  M Gilchrist.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
16roo.  Pp.  304.  $1.50.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— The  purpose  of  the 
author  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  which  'he  has 
faithfully  carried  out  in  its  execution,  "  was  to  tell  the 
story  of  Mr.  Cobden's  life  and  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic services  as  far  as  possible  in  the  very  words 
of  the  subject  of  his  biography."  Mr.  Cobden  has 
been  made  to  tell  the  story  of  biB  own  life.  It  is  a 
model  biography.  In  a  small  16mo  it  tells  aft  we  need 
to  know  of  even  a  man  as  great  as  Richard  Cobden. 
And  a  great  man  he  was,  too,  springing  from  the 
people,  battling  stoutly  and  successfully  against  the 
monopolies  of  the  aristocracy,  resisting  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  great,  and  the  proffers  of  place  and  power, 
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remaining  to  the  end  the  representative  of  the  liberal 
and  democratic  opinions  held  by  the  middle  classes  in 
England.  By  nature  and  position  he  was  a  trae  friend 
to  America  and  her  free  institutions.  The  Harpers 
have  issued  the  Tolume  in  very  neat  style. 

Db  Vase:  A  Story  of  Plebeian*  and  Patrieian*. 
By  Son.  Henry  W.  Milliard,  Ex-member  of  United 
States  Mouse  of  Representatives  from  Alabama.  Two 
volumes  in  one.  12mo.  Pp.  552.  New  York:  Blelock 
&  Co. — This  book  we  have  not  read.  It  is  printed  and 
bound  in  excellent  style,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
well  written  and  readable.  The  Central  Advocate  says: 
"Mr.  Hilliard  speaks  well  and  writes  tolerably  in 
French  and  English,  and  knows  what  constitutes 
beauty.  The  ladies  talk  in  rhapsodical  strains,  and  the 
book  is  sensational.  Mr.  Hilliard  is  an  ex-preacher  as 
well  as  an  ex-congressman,  and  his  book  partakes  of 
the  merits  imparted  by  ministerial  and  congressional 
virtues.  We  admire  his  heroes  and  his  exquisitely- 
beautiful  heroines,  and  hope  that  he  and  they  are  doing 
well."      • 

Caret's  Coevessioe.  My  ike  author  of  "Mattie: 
A  Stray."  No.  258  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select 
Novels.  Paper,  75  eU.  New  York:  Harper  4*  Bros. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Hurd  aed  Houghtob's  Holidat  BooKS.—From 
R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  following 
books  issued  in  most  beautiful  style  by  the  enterpris- 
ing publishers  named  above.  We  regret  they  did  not 
reach  us  earlier,  that  we  might  have  noticed  them  in 
time  for  the  holiday  trade.  But  they  are  not  epheme- 
ral books,  and  we  can  still  commend  them  to  those  in 
search  of  books  issued  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art 
of  book-making.  The  manufactory  of  this  house  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  not  these  alone,  but 
scores  of  other  choice  and  elegant  books  are  stereo- 
typed, electrotyped,  printed  and  bound,  has  become 
famous  all  over  this  continent  as  "The  Riverside 
Press,"  and  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  work 
which  emanates  from  it  is  its  best  and  highest  recom- 


mendation. Two  hundred  persons  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  in  the  various  processes  of 
book-making,  and  the  work  in  all  stages  of  complete- 
ness passes  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  experi- 
enced head  of  the  establishment,  Mr.  H.  0.  Houghton, 
than  whom  there  is  not  a  more*  accomplished  book 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States: 

1.  The  Fables  of  JSsop,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  eleven  engravings 
from  original  designs  by  Herrick.  |2.  The  best  and 
handsomest  edition  we  have  ever  seen.  2.  Picdola. 
By  X.  B.  Saintine.  A  new  edition,  revised  by  the 
author.  With  illustrations  by  Leopold  Flameng. 
$1.50.  3.  Chastclard:  A  Tragedy.  By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  $1.25.  4.  Beauty. and  the  Beast 
With  original  illustrations  by  H.  L.  Stephens.  Printed 
in  oil  colors  by  F.  Bien.  fl.50.  5.  Cinderella,  or  The 
Glass  Slipper.  Illustrated  in  oil  colors,  fl.50.  6. 
Puss  in  Boots.  Original  illustrations  in  oil  colors. 
fl.50.  7.  The  Water-Lily.  By  Harriet  Myrtle.  With 
twenty  illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne,    fl.50. 

Pamphlets,  etc. — The  London  Quarterly  Review, 
October,  1865.  The  Westminster  Review,  October,  1865. 
Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1865.  American  Editions. 
New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 

Manual  of  Instruction  for  Classes  of  Baptized  Chil- 
dren in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  B.  Haw- 
ley,  D.  D.    New  York:  Carlton  A  Porter. 

A  Sermon  on  Holiness,  Preached  at  the  SeaviUe  Camp 
Meeting.    By  Rev.  A.  E.  Ballard. 

Catalogue  of  MKendree  College.  1865-66.  Lebanon, 
HI.  President,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  D.  D.  Students, 
213. 

Music—  The  Boys  that  Wear  the  Blue.  Words  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder;  music  by  Henry  Tucker.  30  cts. 
Festival  March.  By  Charles  Fradel.  30  cts.  Never 
Forget;  or,  The  Memories  of  Andersonvilte  Prison  Pens. 
Words  by  Mrs.  Kidder;  music  by  Henry  Tucker. 
30  cts.  The  above  are  from  W.  Jennings  Demorest, 
39  Beekman-street,  New  York.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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ADDRES8  OF  THE  BI8H0P8  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 

To  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

Beloved  Brethren, — In  the  good  providence  of  God 
we  have  been  spared  to  see  the  closing  of  the  first 
century  of  American  Methodism.  The  General  Confer- 
ence has  ordained  that  this  period  "  shall  be  celebra- 
ted by  all  our  Churches  and  people  with  devout  thanks- 
giving by  special  religious  services  and  liberal  thank- 
offerings."  . 

No  ordinary  gratitude  will  suffice  in  acknowledging 
the  momentous  and  incalculable  blessings  which  God 
has  bestowed  upon  our  Church  and  upon  our  country, 
and  the  world  through  the  Church.  From  the  landing 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  first  missionaries  to  the  present  hour 
the  Spirit  has  blessed  and  prospered  the  evangelized 
labors  of  Methodism  here  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in 


Church  history.  Your  pastors  will  call  to  your  minds 
the  great  facts  of  this  wonderful  history  in  their  cen- 
tenary sermons  and  addresses,  and  you  will  find  them 
recorded  in  the  centenary  volume  prepared  by  order 
of  the  General  Conference,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  read 
by  all  our  people.  We  can  only  now  recount  a  few  of 
the  signal  mercies  which  call  for  extraordinary  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  preservation 
of  that  pure  theology  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  fathers.  No  dangerous  heresy  has  ever  taken  root 
among  our  ministers  or  people.  They  still  hold  those 
great  evangelical  doctrines  which  Methodism  was  raised 
up  to  bear  witness  to  before  the  world.  Repentance, 
free  grace,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  believer's 
acceptance  before  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
holiness  are  all  preached  and  held  in  their  integrity. 
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We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  acceptance  of 
these  troths  by  multiplied  thousands  to  whom  it  has 
been  our  privilege  to  proclaim  them.  Through  the 
power  of  this  Gospel,  preached  with  simplicity  and 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  multitudes  have 
been  brought  from  darkness  to  light,  and  have  been 
made  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.  Quick- 
ened by  the  power  of  a  new  life,  they  have  been  ena- 
bled to  bear  the  cross,  to  follow  after  Christ,  and  to 
testify  of  his  grace. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  rich  legacy 
left  us  in  the  lives  end  example  of  our  Methodist  fa- 
thers. Their  heroic  self-devotion,  their  labors,  and 
their  sufferings,  are  priceless  treasures  to  us,  and  will 
be  to  our  children.  The  names  and  memories  of  Em- 
bury, Webb,  Strswbridge,  Asbury,  Coke,  Lee,  and 
others,  their  fellow-laborers,  should  ever  be  cherished 
in  the  Church  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  we 
can  call  them  fathers  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  devoted  love 
of  our  people  to  the  institutions  of  Methodism.  As 
the  fruit  of  this  love  they  have  cheerfully  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  Church.  They  have  never  wavered  in 
their  attachment  to  our  ministry.  They  have  been  in- 
spired with  a  steady  seal  for  tbe  conversion  of  souls 
abroad,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
heathen  lands.  To  the  fidelity  of  its  local  preachers, 
exhorters,  leaders,  stewards,  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendents, and  teachers,  Methodism  has-been  largely 
indebted  under  God  for  its  rapid  spread  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  noble  army 
of  witnesses  for  Jesus  who  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  have  kept  the  faith,  and  have  laid  down  their  lives 
in  hope  of  eternal  blessedness.  It  has  been  the  high 
privilege  of  American  Methodism  to  train  up  uncounted 
thousands  of  precious  souls  for  immortality;  and 
though  they  be  not  with  us  any  more  in  the  flesh,  yet 
we  and  they,  through  the  power  of  Christ,  are  indisso- 
Inbly  on. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  when  we 
•onaider  the  blessing  which  has  rested  upon  our  schools 
of  learning.  The  labors  of  the  Fisks,  the  Emorys,  and 
the  Olins  of  American  Methodism  have  not  been  in 
ram.  Our  colleges  and  higher  schools  have  passed  be- 
yond the  perils  of  infancy,  and  give  promise  of  reach- 
ing the  vigor  of  matured  life.  It  is  for  you,  beloved 
brethren,  to  make  tbe  Centenary  commemoration  the 
occasion  lor  placing  these  institutions  upon  solid  foun- 
dations. To  do  our  work  fitly  and  well  will  require 
the  resoorees  of  an  ample  learning,  fully  imbued  with 
tbe  spirit  of  Christ,  and  consecrated  to  the  interests 
pi  his  kingdom. 

As  we  approach  the  boundary  line  which  separates 
the  first  century  of  American  Methodism  from  tbe 
ages  yet  to  come,  it  becomes  us  to  praise  God  for  his 
wonderful  works  unto  us.  In  every  family  let  special 
thanksgiving  be  offered  in  the  hour  of  household  wor- 
ship. In  every  hamlet,  town,  and  city,  let  there  be  "  a 
holy  convocation  to  the  Lord."  Let  us  all,  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  enter  into 
his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts  with 
praise.  God  forbid  that  we  -should  glory  in  man!  to 
best  be  all  the  glory  for  the  wonderful  things  which  he 


hath  done,  by  bis  word  and  by  bis  Spirit,  for  our 
Church  and  by  our  Church  among  the  people  of  this 
land. 

In  the  marvelous  providence  of  God  the  completion 
of  the  first  century  of  American  Methodism  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our  nation.  The 
alarms  of  war  have  ceased,  and  blood  no  longer  flows. 
Our  brothers  and  sons,  many  of  whom  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  have  returned  to  their  homes  and 
to  their  peaceful  pursuits.  A  monstrous  iniquity 
which  threatened  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  called 
upon  it  the  wrath  of  God,  has  been  put  away  from 
among  us.  Four  millions  of  human  beings,  many  of 
tbem  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  have  been 
delivered  from  bondage.  The  nation  begins  a  career 
of  progress  which  we  fondly  hope  will  be  uninterrupted 
for  a  century  to  come.  Christ  to-day  calls  us  to  lofty 
duties,  to  a  work  whose  greatness  may  be  as  much 
hidden  from  our  eyes,  and  yet  be  as  extraordinary  as 
tbat  work  of  our  fathers,  which,  begun  in  1766  in  faith 
and  hope,  has  grown  to  what  we  now  behold.  May 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  so  plenteously 
poured  upon  them,  descend  also  upon  us!  In  the 
name  of  the  God  of  our  fathers  let  us  arise  and  go 
forward! 

May  we  not  at  this  auspicious  period  look  for  a 
closer  union  of  all  who  hold  our  common  Methodist 
faith?  We  have  already  at  our  meeting  at  Erie  on 
the  15th  of  July  last  expressed  the  conviction  that 
"  with  the  removal  of  slavery,  the  cause  which  separa- 
ted us  from  one  another  has  passed  away,"  and  we 
still  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
shall  be  but  one  organisation  which  shall  embrace  the 
whole  Methodist  family  in  the  United  States.  We 
woul^  rejoice  if  in  our  approaching  Centenary  there 
could  be  a  general  union  of  all  Methodists  who  agree 
in  doctrine,  and  who  are  loyal  to  the  Government  and 
opposed  to  slavery.  It  behooves  us  to  cultivate  peace 
and  charity  toward  all  men;  as  followers  of  Jesus  we 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  soothe  the  asperities  of 
feeling  excited  by  the  war.  Let  us,  as  we  are  exhorted 
in  Scripture, "  be  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us."  It 
is  not  always  given  to  human  wisdom  to  accomplish 
its  design;  yet,  on  ,the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  pleases 
God  to  transcend  human  wisdom  by  the  greatness  of 
his  plans,  and  while  working  with  the  human  co- 
laborer,  to  crown  his  efforts  with  such  signal  blessings 
that  the  glory  is  altogether  God's.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  Methodism  in  the  century  past,  and  such  it 
may  be  in  the  century  now  before  us.  In  this  faith 
let  us  be  co  workers  together  with  God.  That  you 
may  begin  in  the  right  spirit,  we  commend  to  you, 
brethren,  the  directions  of  the  General  Conference  for 
the  conduct  of  the  services  of  the  Centenary  year. 
They  contemplate  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
Church.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  gather  together  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year,  in  order  to  offer 
special  thanks  to  God  for  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
we  so  richly  enjoy.  But  throughout  the  year  let 
prayer  continually  ascend  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  Church,  that  the  year  may  be  one  of 
an  unusual  ingathering  of  souls,  and  that  unusual 
grace  may  rest  upon  the  people.  "And  we  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
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your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."  The  dedica- 
tion of  ourselves  to  Christ  must  precede  all  other  gifts. 
As  the  expression  of  your  gratitude,  the  General  Con- 
ference invites  you  to  make  offerings  of  your  substance 
as  God  has  given  yon  ability  for  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  The  Confer- 
ence has  presented  to  your  consideration  both  connec- 
tional  and  local  objects.  The  latter  have  claims  upon 
you  which  you  will  cheerfully  meet;  yet  we  trust  that 
you  will  not  forget  those  connectional  and  foreign 
charities  which  represent  the  spirit  of  our  Methodism. 
They  have  been  selected  with  care  by  a  large  commit- 
tee, of  which  we  ourselves  were  members,  and  they 
have  our  entire  approval.  Let  us  by  establishing  these 
strengthen  the  bond  which  makes  us  one.  Wherever 
it  is  practicable  we  advise  that  your  gifts  be  equally 
divided  between  the  connectional  and  local  objects  pre- 
sented to  you. 

On  one  point,  dear  brethren,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  us  to  say  that  we  earnestly  hope  you  will 
not  allow  your  Centenary  gifts  to  interfere  with  your 
ordinary  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  Church 
and  its  missionary  and  other  benevolent  movements. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  vitiate  one  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  the  Centenary  donations;  namely,  that  they 
be  an  extraordinary  expression  of  gratitude  to  God. 
Let  us  take  care  that  his  work  does  not  suffer. 

Let  us  all  show  by  our  Centenary  gifts  our  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  benefits  which  he  has  granted  to  us 
through  the  Church,  and  our  zeal  to  extend  these  ben- 


efits to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  perpetuate  them 
to  the  end  of  time.  In  his  name  let  us  lay  broad  and 
deep  foundations  for  the  Church  of  the  future.  But  in 
all  our  gifts  and  plans  let  boasting  and  vainglory  be 
excluded.  The  work  is  the  Lord's;  we  are  but  his 
feeble  instruments.  Let  us  present  our  Centenary 
offerings  in  the  spirit  of  King  David,  when  he  said,  as 
the  people  brought  their  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
temple,  "  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty; 
for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine; 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all.  Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  reignest  over  all;  and  in  thy  hand  is  power 
and  might;  and  in  thy  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  give  strength  unto  all.  Now,  therefore,  our  God, 
we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name.  But 
who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort?  for  all  things 
come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee. 
For  we  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as 
vere  all  our  fathers;  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a 
shidow,  and  there  is  none  abiding.  0  Lord  our  God, 
all  this  store  that  we  have  prepared  to  build  thee  a 
houue  for  thy  holy  name  cometh  of  thy  hand,  and  is 
all  thine  own." 

T.  A.  MoftBia,  0.  C.  Bakeb, 

£.  8.  Janm,  £.  R.  Ames, 

L.  Scott,  D.  W.  Cla&x, 

M.  Simpson,  E.  Thomson, 

C.  Kinoblby. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  16, 1865. 
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Oms  Million  «op  Dollars. — We  Bee  it  quietly 
announced  from  our  Mission  Rooms  that  "  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  1868  are  one  million  of 
dollars!"  We  immediately  exclaimed,  Te  Deum  lauda- 
musf  We  honor  this  sublime  faith  in  the  piety,  the 
benevolence,  and  the  ability  of  our  Church.  We  feel 
that  the  General  Missionary  Committee  and  Board 
have  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  perhaps  have  only  felt  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  great  Centenary  year  some  of  the  inspiration  of 
that  grand  movement.  But  will  it  be  collected?  Of 
course  it  will.  When  has  the  Church  ever  failed  to 
meet  the  announcement  of  her  representatives  in  the 
great  missionary  work  of  the  amount  needed  for  car- 
rying  forward  these  enterprises  of  the  Church?  A 
single  glance  at  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  total 
of  a  million  indicates  that  the  committee  could  not 
possibly  have  done  less,  and  that,  if  possible,  they 
should  have  done  more. 

As  we  look  over  the  appropriations  with  a  scrutini- 
sing eye,  we  can  not  see  a  single  point  where  we  think 
less  might  have  been  appropriated.  We  can  see  several 
where  we  could  heartily  wish  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  appropriate  more.  The  sim- 
ple fast  is,  we  live  in  marvelous  times,  when  God  by 


his  providence  is  rapidly  opening  up  vast  districts  to 
the  evangelizing  efforts  of  his  Church,  when  events  of 
vast  historical  significance  are  occurring  with  a  rapid- 
ity that  can  scarcely  be  equaled  by  the  recording  pen 
of  the  historian.  God  is  equally  preparing  his  people 
by  their  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  significance  and 
purposes  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  by  an  astonish- 
ing development  of  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. Nor  is  his  providence  less  striking  in  the  mani- 
fold sources  of  wealth  which  he  has  opened  up  for  his 
people  by  which  the  means  are  furnished  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  enlarged  benevolence.  Thus  God,  working 
in  history,  is  opening  the  world  for  evangelisation; 
God  working  by  his  Spirit  is  inspiring  the  benevolence 
of  his  people;  and  God  working  in  science  is  discover* 
ing  the  facilities  and  aggrandizing  the  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work. 

But  let  us  more  minutely  turn  our  attention  to  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it: 

1.  A  little  less  than  one- third  of  the  whole  amount, 
namely,  $287,657.83,  is  appropriated  to  our  Foreign 
Missionary  work.  We  rather  like  to  see  that  item 
close  up  with  the  eighty-three  cents.  It  is  indicative 
that  these  appropriations  are  not  merely  guesses  at  the 
amount  that  will  be  needed  for  this  foreign  work. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  most  careful  examination, 
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made  first  by  the  missionaries  actually  is  the  field, 
each  requirement  being  Accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  tbe  objeet  for  which  it  is  needed.  This  estimate, 
coming  from  tbe  missionary,  is  reviewed  by  the  Mis* 
sionary  Committee,  both  with  regard  to  the  objects  for 
which  tbe  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  and  the  amounts 
that  are  asked  for.  If  the  objects  for  which  the  mis- 
sionary asks  appropriations  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  that  body  can 
set  them  aside.  Thus,  when  the  appropriation  is  finally 
made,  it  is  the  joint  judgment  of  our  missionaries 
abroad  and  our  representatives  in  the  Missionary  Com 
mittee  at  home.  These  parties  have  said,  for  our  for- 
eign missionary  work  we  need  for  1866  nearly  $300,- 
000.  This  work  embraces  eight  foreign  missions,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  different  points  of  operation,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  missionaries,  and  nearly 
eight  thousand  members.  Four  of  these  missions  are 
in  purely  heathen  countries — India,  Bulgaria,  China, 
and  Africa;  the  remaining  four  are  the  German  and 
Switasrland,  Scandinavian,  and  South  American  mis- 
sions, and  tbe  French  Conference.  As  we  look  over 
these  vast  and  promising  fields  we  are  confident  that 
not  a  dollar  too  much  has  been  assigned  to  the  foreign 
work.  Comparing  this  appropriation  with  last  year, 
we  observe  that  it  is  less  by  $27,570.22,  so  that  the 
great  expansion  is  not  found  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. 

2.  The  next  is  an  aggregate  appropriation  of  $15,550 
to  "  foreign  populations  residing  in  our  own  country." 
The  action  of  the  last  General  Conference,  organising 
tbe  German  work  into  Annual  Conferences,  considera- 
bly modified  the  form  of  this  appropriation,  leaving  in 
this  class  only  the  Welsh  and  Scandinavian  missions, 
to  which  the  committee  has  wisely  added  the  Chinese 
in  California.  In  the  amount  appropriated  nnder  this 
bead  there  is  but  little  variation  from  last  year.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  appropriation  of  $4,550  to 
our  Indian  missions. 

8.  The  next  item,  a  liberal  one  of  $321,150,  provides 
for  one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  branches 
of  our  mission  work;  namely,  "American  Domestic 
Missions,"  embracing  the  local  and  home  missionary 
work,  such  as  giving  aid  to  weak  charges  and  making 
appropriations  for  pioneer  movements  in  fifty-eight 
Annual  Conferences,  including  four  German  and  two 
colored  Conferences.  We  have  no  separate  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  our  connection,  but  this  ample 
provision  for  our  local  home-work  indicates  that  we 
have  a  department  in  oar  missionary  organization  that 
most  carefully  and  comprehensively  studies  the  home- 
wants  of  the  Church;  and  when  we  come  to  study  the 
workings  of  that  department,  through  the  presiding 
elders  of  the  various  Conferences,  and  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  it  strikes  us  as  the  most  efficient,  impartial, 
awd  thorough  home  missionary  society  in  the  world. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  the  marvel- 
ous success  of  Methodism  in  this  country.  No  lover 
of  the  Church  will  regret,  we  are  sure,  to  find  an  in- 
crease of  about  $100,000  in  the  appropriation  to  this 
department. 

4.  We  now  come  to  a  grand  appropriation  born  of 
fiie  times  in  which  we  live.  The  South,  hitherto  slfut 
up  to  the  advances  of  a  free  evangelism,  is  now  open 


to  the  Church.  Four  millions  of  bondsmen,  hitherto 
prohibited  from  reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  whose 
religion  was  as  much  a  matter  of  dictation  from  their 
masters  as  was  their  daily  toil,  are  free.  The  Churches 
of  the  vast  territory  of  rebellion  are  demoralised; 
their  organisation  is  broken,  and  their  influence  has 
been  wasted  and  destroyed  by  directing  it  to  tbe  un- 
holy purpose  of  revolution.  The  eyes  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  been  suddenly  opened  to  the  falsehoods 
and  fallacies  that  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  ambitious  religious  leaders.  Thousands  more  are 
bitterly  suffering  the*  miseries  needlessly  and  madly 
brought  upon  them  by  these  false  shepherds.  Every- 
where are  manifest  the  evidences  of  disintegration  and 
decay.  A  merciful  God  has  saved  our  nation — has 
given  us  a  moral,  political,  and  physical  victory,  so 
signal,  so  complete,  so  suggestive,  that  all  are  com- 
pelled to  see  in  it  the  movings  of  His  powerful  hand. 
But  our  glorious  victory  is  only  the  signal  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  great  moral  regenerotion  of  the  nation. 
God  and  onr  powerful  Government  have  triumphed 
over  rebellion  and  slavery;  it  remains  for  God  and  ' 
the  Church  to  eradicate  from  the  nation  the  seeds  of 
moral  and  social  evil  which  engendered  both.  All  at 
once,  then,  a  new  and  wonderful  missionary  field  is 
thrown  upon  the  Church.  The  scattered  sheep  of  a 
thousand  folds  must  be  sought  and  gathered  by  truer 
and  gentler  shepherds.  Especially  must  the  millions 
of  God's  children,  so  recently  made  free,  and  initiated 
so  suddenly  into  new  moral  and  social  relations,  be 
gathered  and  folded  by  the  Church.  The  work  is  gi- 
gantic, but  it  is  also  imperative,  and  demands  haste. 
Never  did  "  the  king's  business  "  before  require  more 
prompt  and  efficient  action.  We  thank  God  for  ena- 
bling the  directors  of  our  missionary  enterprises  to 
comprehend  so  well  the  situation.  It  is  in  this  de- 
partment we  find  tbe  great  increase.  For  this  work  is 
appropriated  a  little  over  $300,000.  It  could  not  be 
less;  perhaps  the  ability  of  the  Church,  and  other  great 
enterprises  which  are  before  us,  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  more.  We  rejoice  in  the  appropriation.  It  is  for  a 
great  national  as  well  as  Christian  work,  and  every 
loyal  man  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  it,  as  well 
from  patriotic  as  from  Christian  motives. 

As  we  thus  pass  over  the  items  of  this  appropriation 
of  a  million  dollars  we  find  no  room  for  retrenchment; 
nothing  is  in  excess.  No  advance  has  been  made  in 
our  foreign  work,  and  but  little  in  our  ordinary  home 
work.  It  is  simply  an  emergency  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  providence  of  God,  and  that  same  providence  has 
made  us  amply  able  to  meet  it. 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  We  think  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  doing  it,  if  we  had  not 
also  other  great  enterprises  before  us  for  1866.  The 
increase  upon  last  year's  appropriations  are  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  demands  that  were  then  made  on  the  be- 
nevolence of  our  people  for  wants  growing  out  of  the 
war,  and  which  have  now  ceased.  The  turning  of 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  vast  contributions  of  our 
people  to  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions,  to 
volunteer  and  draft  funds,  etc.,  would  meet  this  in- 
creased demand  for  our  missionary  work.  But  the 
year  1866  is  to  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism.  We  are  to  send  down  through  the 
future  the  evidence  of  our  grateful  appreciation  of  a 
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hundred  years*  of  history.  We  are  to  consecrate  by 
generous  offerings  a  new  and  important  Church  organ- 
isation—the Chnroh  Extension  Society.  We  are  to 
show  oar  gratitude  for  established  peace,  and  meet  the 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  us  by  a  regenerated  na- 
tionality. We  are  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  our 
regular  contributions  to  established  societies.  We  may 
as  well  look  at  the  work  before  us.  The  General  Con- 
ference asks  for  at  least  12,000,000  as  the  Centenary 
offering.  The  Missionary  Society  has  appropriated 
11,000,000.  To  the  Sunday  School,  Tract,  and  Bible 
Societies  we  annually  give  about  $150,000  more.  And 
for  local  enterprises  $100,000  more.  Three  millions 
and  a  half  is  the  demand  for  Christian  benevolence 
on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  1866.  The 
Centenary  offering  is  special,  and  of  course  should  not 
be  allowed  to  draw  on  the  regular  contributions  of  the 
Church.  We  hope  it  will  even  surpass  the  amount 
named,  but  we  equally  hope  that  not  a  dollar  will  be 
drawn  from  the  regular  claims  of  the  Church.  It 
would  be  but  a  poor  expression  of  our  gratitude  for 
the  past  hundred  years  merely  to  withdraw  for  this 
purpose  contributions  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  to  our  ordinary  Church  enterprises.    Let 


the  Centenary  contribution  be  extraordinary  and  alone, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Church  making  to 
it  a  contribution  great  or  small,  in  remembrance  of  the 
wonderful  history  of  the  past  Let  our  regular  collec- 
tions go  on  as  before. 

A  million  of  dollars,  then,  for  missions!  Remember 
this  is  almost  four  hundred  thousand  more  than  last 
year,  and  there  must  be,  therefore,  a  large  increase — ah 
advance  of  sixty-six  per  cent. — in  the  collections.  But 
what  is  a  million  of  dollars  after  all  to  a  Church  of 
aUriost  a  million  members,  and  almost  a  million  of 
scholars  in  her  Sabbath  schools?  Two  cents  a  week 
appropriated  to  this  work  by  each  member  would  cover 
the  whole  amount.  A  penny  a  week  dropped  by  the 
children  of  the  Sabbath  school  into  the  missionary  box 
would  cover  the  half  of  it.  It  is  evjdent,  then,  that  it 
only  needs  that  the  Churoh  should  be  worked,  that  her 
resources  should  be  actually  reached,  that  every  mem- 
ber should  do  something,  and  the  work  would  be  done. 
It  can  be  done.  Our  faith  will  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  it  is  not  done.  Let  the  Spring  Conferences  in  the 
East  give  us  the  key-note  of  inspiration,  and  the  great 
West  will  also  rise  in  her  strength,  and  the  result  will 
cheer  the  friends  of  missions  throughout  the  world. 


$8ilor's   % afrl*. 


Watohiho  tbi  Returns.— Some  weeks  ago  our 
publishers  sent  out  their  lists  to  the  agents  in  whose 
hands  was  the  fate  of  the  subscription  list  of  the  Re- 
pository for  another  year.  A  few  days  ago  these  lists 
began  to  return.  We  have  been  watching  them  to  see 
how  many*  of  our  old  friends  were  dropping  off,  and 
how  many  new  ones  were  taking  their  places.  So  far 
we  have  reason  to  be  encouraged;  for  while  we  see 
with  regret  the  fatal  pen  or  pencil  drawn  through  some 
of  our  old  names,  we  find  a  number  of  new  ones  that 
more  than  fill  up  the  blanks.  At  this  date,  January 
1st,  when  our  returns  are  reaching  us  rapidly,  the  indi- 
cations are  good  for  an  increase  over  last  year.  This  is 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  are  thankful  to  our  friends  for 
their  industry  and  faithfulness  in  this  matter.  In  some 
localities  we  notice  a  large  increase  in  the  list,  and  we 
feel  almost  tempted  to  give  publio  acknowledgments  to 
some  of  our  brethren  whom  we  know  to  have  made  this 
large  increase  by  their  personal  efforts.  The  time  for 
effort  is  not  passed  yet,  brethren;  try  once  more  when 
this  reaches  you,  and  let  us  have  a  large  advance  in  the 
list  this  year.  We  are  prepared  to  send  back  numbers 
to  subscribers  that  come  in  a  little  late. 

Ths  Ekqravutqs.— In  the  "  table  of  contents  "  we 
insert  for  this  month  the  "  View  Near  North  Conway/' 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  substituted  this 
beautiful  picture  for  our  Centenary  plate  in  the  Janu- 
ary number.  It  belongs  properly  to  this  number,  and 
in  binding  up  the  volume  it  should  be  so  placed.  We 
consider  it  a  gem  of  a  picture.  The  engraving  is  as 
near  faultless  as  it  can  be  in  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  and  like  the  charming  Indian  scene  from  Bierstadt, 
this  picture  is  also  increased  in  value  by  being  a  trans- 


lation of  a  painting  by  Kensett,  one  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can artists.  Mr.  Jarvis,  in  his  "  Art  Idea,"  thus  com- 
pares these  two  great  artists:  "  Kensett  is  more  refined 
in  sentiment,  and  has  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  pencil. 
He  is  the  Bryant  of  our  painters — a  little  sad  and  mo- 
notonous, but  sweet,  artistic,  and  unaffected.  In  his 
later  pictures  there  is  a  phantom-like  lightness  and 
coldness  of  touch  and  tint,  which  give  them  a  somewhat 
unreal  aspect  But  they  take  all  the  more  hold  on  the 
fancy  for  their  lyrical  qualities."  Many  of  our  readers 
we  know  will  welcome  the  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Abticlm  Accepted.— The  following  articles  are 
placed  on  file:  My  Story;  Night;  Grandiloquence;  Edith 
Dome;  Hector;  Via  Revelation;  Young  America;  The 
Via  Dolorosa;  Calvary  and  the  Sepulcher.  Poetry. — 
The  Mother's  Reproof;  Farewell  to  the  Old  Church;  As 
thou  Wilt;  A  Call  to  Action;  Without  and  Within; 
Home  at  Last;  Immortality;  Two  Pictures;  Prayer  for 
Help;  I  Heard  his  Voice;  and  Memories. 

Articles  Declisbd.— The  following  we  will  not  be 
able  to  use.  It  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  reasons  thai 
lead  us  to  decline  certain  articles.  But  there  are  good 
reasons  for  every  one,  and  such  as,  we  think,  would  be 
satisfactory  even  to  the  writers,  could  we  tell  them. 
Mr.  Dixon  Learning  Self- Reliance;  The'  Spas  of  the 
Empire  State;  Evils  of  Novel* Reading— a  good  subject, 
but  one  that  should  have  more  extended  and  careful 
treatment;  Our  Hired  Hand;  Our  Canadian  Village; 
Knowledge  is  Power;  The  Christian  Family.  Poetry. — 
Its  Use;  Too  Late;  My  Mission;  The  Two  Gatherings; 
New- Year's  Thanksgiving— comes  too  late;  Speed  the 
Gospel;  The  Hill  of  Science;  One  Talent;  She  hath  Dona 
what  she  could;  Centennial;  and  The  Father's  Voice. 
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TBBESA  WBSSUSSTL  K0B8UTH. 
SOKE  AOOOTOT  07  HXB  LITE  AND  CHAKACITB. 


BY   WILLIAM    T.   COQQStKALL. 


A  8H0RT  time  ago  our  morning  newspaper 
^A.  brought  to  our  breakfast- table  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  under  the  heading  "Miscellane- 
ous Items:" 

"The  wife  of  Governor  Kossuth,  the  illustri- 
ous Hungarian  patriot,  died  on  September  1st, 
at  Turin,  of  the  illness  from  which  she  had 
been  suffering  for  years.  On  account  of  her 
tailing  health  her  husband,  several  years  ago, 
repaired  with  her  to  Italy,  where  she  has  since 
been  cared  for  by  him  with  the  most  exemplary 
devotion.  Madame  Kossuth,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  was  fifty-five  years  old.  Her  remains 
are  to  be  conveyed  to  Genoa  for  interment  by 
the  side  of  her  only  daughter,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago.  Kossuth  has,  during  the  last  few 
years,  lost  several  of  his  nearest  relations,  and 
the  death  of  his  wife  leaves  him  nearly  alone." 

Not  many,  even  of  those  who  took  an  inti- 
mate part  in  the  remarkable  agitation  which 
centered  around  the  great  Hungarian  exile 
daring  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1852, 
read  this  sad  paragraph  with  more  than  tran- 
sient interest.  A  few  lingered  over  it  with 
deep  emotion,  because  they  know  that  Madame 
Kossuth  had  been,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  hero- 
ine— had  manifested,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  which  befits  her  for  historic 
associations  with  her  celebrated  husband. 

Loo  is  Kossuth  and  Teresa  Meszlenyi  were 
married  at  Pesth  in  1841.  Kossuth  had  been 
recently  discharged  from  prison,  where  he  had 
spent  three  years,  under  an  Austrian  sentence, 
because,  in  a  manuscript  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Diet  or  Hungarian  Congress 
furnished  to  political  clubs  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, he  bad  dared  to  charge  Austria  with  gross 

Vol.  XXVI.-* 


injustice  to  the  Hungarian  people,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  ancient  treaties,  and  by  the  elo- 
quence and  force  of  his  appeals  had  created  in- 
fluential Magyar  associations  pledged  to  resist 
Austrian  encroachments.  So  strong  was  public 
regard  for  Kossuth  that,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  of  displeasure  of  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties, it  was  the  fashion  at  Pesth  to  manifest 
respect  and  sympathy  by  marked  attentions  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  who  resided  there. 
Among  those  connected  with  the  nobility,  who 
thus  displayed  regard  for  the  imprisoned  pat- 
riot were  Madame  Meszlenyi  and  her  daughter 
Teresa.  Acquaintance  with  Madame  Kossuth 
and  daughters  led  to  acquaintance  with  Louis. 
Teresa  Meszlenyi  often  accompanied  the  sisters 
when  the  Austrian  jailers  gave  reluctant  assent 
that  they  might  cheer,  by  their  presence,  the 
loneliness  of  their  brother's  undeserved  cell. 
This  prison  acquaintance  ripened  into  mutual 
affection. 

Kossuth  was  discharged  from  prison  in  obe- 
dience to  the  demand  of  the  Diet  in  May,  1840, 
and  on  the  10th  of  January  following  Teresa 
Meszlenyi  became  his  wife.  During  the  stormy 
events  which  disturbed  Hungary  between  the 
years  1841  and  1849  three  children  were  born 
to  the  Kossuth  family,  two  boys  and  one  girl; 
and  when,  in  the  latter  year,  by  internal  treach- 
ery and  Russian  intervention,  the  Hungarian 
nation  was  crushed,  and  Kossuth,  its  Governor, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  became  a  prisoner 
in  the  Turkish  dominions,  his  family  was  sepa- 
rated from  him,  and  his  children  were  separated 
from  their  mother.  The  history  of  their  re- 
union forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  records 
of  personal  experiences  which  exists  in  any  lit- 
erature, and  proves  the  merit  of  heroism  we 
have  ascribed  to  Madame  Kossuth.  We  print 
the  account  of  her  trials  as  told  by  herself  to 
Madame  Pulsky— wife  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  when  Kossuth  was  Lord  Treasurer  of 
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Hungary-— on  shipboard  during  their  voyage 
from  Europe  to  America  in  1851. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  last  sad 
days  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, which  resulted  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Gorgey,  and  required  Kossuth  to  abandon  his 
native  land  in  order  to  escape  execution  by 
Austrian  authority,  Madame  Kossuth  said: 

"Lajos*  departed.  I  could  not  accompany 
him.  The  children  were  hidden  in  the  country; 
I  had  to  join  them,  and  to  send  them,  if  possi- 
ble, to  London,  before  I  could  follow  him.  I 
stood  at  the  window  when  he  drove  away,  and 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  shriek  as  I  saw  the  car- 
riage had  passed  the  gate.  My  maid  and  the 
sentinel  raised  an  alarm;  the  officers  and  their 
ladies  rushed  to  the  room  and  endeavored  to 
soothe  me.  They  were  full  of  bright  hopes. 
Some  said  the  army  is  to  retire  to  Peter war- 
dein,  drawing  together  the  scattered  corps,  and 
to  renew  the  struggle  in  conjunction  with  the 
garrison  of  Komorn  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Others  were  sure  that  Gorgey  had  previously 
made  an  honorable  treaty  with  the  Russians, 
and  had  secured  the  rights  of  the  country  by 
the  guarantee  of  the  Czar,  and  that  his  dicta- 
torship, which  was  just  proclaimed,  allowed  him 
now  officially  to  enact  what  had  been  previ- 
ously arranged.  At  Vilagos  the  formalities 
were  to  be  accomplished,  and  they  were  only 
sorry  that  'the  Governor'  would  not  be  present 
on  the  occasion  to  direct  the  negotiations.  I 
was  anxious  to  witness  myself  what  would 
happen,  though  I  was  fully  convinced  that 
Gorgey  was  a  traitor.  I  knew  that  he  hated 
my  husband  personally,  and  I  had  no  belief  in 
his  patriotism.  With  a  carpet-bag  in  my  hand, 
and  without  communicating  my  intention  to 

any  one  but  our  faithful ,  who  accompanied 

me,  we  drove  to  Vilagos,  where  we  found  the 
hotel  over-crowded.  Nobody  recognized  me;  I 
with  difficulty  got  a  miserable  room,  where  the 
door  was  not  even  secured  by  a  latch.  I  passed 
all  the  night  in  agitation,  sitting  on  a  chair, 
feverish,  nearly  delirious. 

"In  the  morning  my  brother,  the  Colonel, 
found  me  out.  I  implored  him  to  flee,  as  Gor- 
gey would  betray  the  country  and  his  brother 
officers;  but  he  treated  my  fears  slightly— he 
trusted  his  commander.  .  .  . 

"I  went  out  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  heard  that  the  army  was  to  surrender,  and 
the  hussars  were  in  despair.  I  saw  an  artille- 
ryman who  was  weeping  bitterly.  The  officers 
were  still  full  of  hope;  but  for  me  there  was 

*  Her  husband — Lajos  being  the  Hungarian  word  for 
Louis. 


no  mystery  any  more — my  worst  fears  were 
realized. 

"  I  set  out  to  the  country-seat  of  my  friends. 
When  I  arrived  on  the  next  day,  guests  were 
at  the  dinner-table;  none  of  them,  except  two 
of  the  family,  recognized  me.  These  told  me 
that  my  mother-in-law  had  fallen  dangerously 
ill  in  the  neighborhood;  but  when  I  drove 
thither  I  did  not  find  her.    Sick  in  body  and 

mind  I  entreated  our  faithful to  proceed 

without  me  to  the  children,  and  to  prepare 
every  thing  for  their  escape  to  England.  He 
departed  in  tears.  My  strength  broke  down,  a 
violent  attack  of  fever  seized  me,  I  became  de- 
lirious. My  friends  sent  for  a  physician,  who, 
from  the  ravings  I  incessantly  uttered,  soon 
knew  who  I  was;  but  as  an  honest  man  he  did 
not  betray  me.  In  a  few  days  I  got  a  little 
better.  Every  body  spoke  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  future.  Some  prisoners  of  war 
had  been  shot,  and  the  generals  and  staff- 
officers,  previously  treated  with  all  military 
honors  by  the  Russians,  were  now  conveyed  to 
the  fortress  of  Arad. 

"One  morning  I  perceived  an  uncommon 
movement  in  the  house;  my  kind  friend  rushed 
into  my  room.  'Here  they  are/  she  cried. 
From  below  I  heard  confused  noise  and  cries, 
interrupted  by  the  report  of  muskets.  I 
jumped  from  my  bed,  dressed  hastily,  and  ran 
down  the  court-yard.  Here  every  thing  was 
in  the  greatest  confusion.  People  ran  to  and 
fro,  perplexed  what  to  do,  and  when  I  inquired 
what  had  happened  they  said  the  wild  Wallack 
mountaineers  were  approaching,  burning  the 
villages  and  murdering  women  and  children, 
now  that  they  knew  that  the  Hungarians  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 
A  Honved  officer,  a  relative  of  my  friend's, 
who  had  found  shelter  under  their  roof,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  not  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  He  quickly  put  horses  to  a  light 
peasant-cart,  lifted  me  on  the  straw  seat,  got  a 
warm  cloak  and  threw  it  over  my  shoulder. 
Ellen,  companion  of  my  friend,  sat  down  by 
me  to  take  care  of  me  on  the  flight,  for  I  was 
exhausted  by  the  fever.  We  were  just  start- 
ing when  my  friend  ran  franticly  after  us 
with  her  little  son  in  her  arms.  'Take  him 
with  you,'  she  screamed;  'save  him!'  But 
when  the  child  was  in  my  lap  she  again  cried, 
'I  can  not  part  from  him,  let  us  perish  to- 
gether,' snatched  him  from  the  cart  and  pressed 
him  violently  to  her  bosom.  While  she  was 
quite  lost  in  her  despair  the  officer  drove  off. 

"Where  to  go  we  did  not  know:  to  get  away 
was  our  only  aim.  We  went  on,  till  late  in  the 
evening,  with  tired  horses,  we  reached  a  lonely 
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inn;  bat  we  were  not  admitted  there:  terror 
and  distrust  were  spread  every-where.  The 
officer  had  to  threaten  the  innkeeper  with  vio- 
lence if  he  refused  to  give  shelter  to  a  dying 
woman,  who  was  fleeing  from  the  Wallacks, 
before  the  door  was  opened.  They  carried  me 
to  the  room  and  put  me  on  the  bed.  The  inn- 
keeper's family  was  rough  and  sullen,  and 
stared  stupidly  at  us:  they  did  not  like  us  as 
guests.  A  few  hours  had  scarcely  elapsed  when 
again  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Wallacks 
were  approaching.  The  publican  began  to  pack 
up  his  furniture,  and  drew  the  bed-clothes  out 
from  under  me  in  order  to  hide  them,  and  left 
me  on  the  bare  straw.  My  glance  fell  on  the 
opposite  wall,  and  the  well-known  portrait  of 
my  husband,  with  his  mild  countenance,  looked 
down  upon  me.  I  remembered  the  time  when 
the  lithograph  had  been  made,  and  when  I  con- 
trasted it  with  my  wretched  condition,  a  laugh- 
ter cramp  seized  me.  Ellen  and  the  officer 
carried  me  to  the  cart;  I  was  unable  to  walk. 
We  drove  on,  but  every  place  and  every  way 
were  filled  with  Austrian  and  Russian  soldiers; 
there  was  no  safety  any  where. 

At  last  we  stopped  in  a  village,  for  I  could 
be  conveyed  no  further.  The  officer  knew  that 
a  poor  surgeon  lived  there,  and  he  drove  straight 
to  his  house.  It  was  a  mere  thatched  peasant- 
hoose;  the  study  in  front,  the  bedroom  in  the 
rear,  separated  by  the  kitchen.  Without  fur- 
ther asking  the  officer  lifted  me  from  the  cart, 
carried  me  to  the  bedroom,  and  put  me  on  the 
bed  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
study  with  some  patients,  unaware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  other  part  of  his  house.  Foirr 
wooden  chairs,  a  rickety  table,  and  a  poor  bed 
were  his  only  furniture.  I  was  scarcely  on  the 
bed  when  the  surgeon  entered,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishment and  dismay  found  us  established  in 
his  room.  Surprised  and  impatient  he  ex- 
claimed, 'How  did  you  dare  to  put  this  woman 
on  my  bed?  She  is  dying/  But  the  officer 
calmly  and  sternly  said,  'If  you  touch  a  hair 
of  this  lady  you  are  a  dead  man.  She  is  my 
sister-in-law,  fleeing  from  the  Wallacks.' 

"The  surgeon  was  struck,  and  surmised  that 
the  company  might  be  different  from  what  it 
appeared.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed :  I  was  de- 
lirious. Hearing  the  words  I  uttered  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Who  can  this  lady  be?'  Ellen,  fear- 
ing he  might  find  it  out  himself,  said,  'She  is 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  ministers  who  is  now 
trying  to  escape  the  Austrians.'  'If  only  the 
Governor  is  safe!1  replied  he.  'They  say  he  is 
in  Turkey;  where  is  his  wife?  orders  were  given 
to  seize  her  and  her  children,'  and  he  went  on 
deploring  our  fate.    I  did  not  hear  all  this; 


Ellen  told  it  to  me  afterward,  when,  under  the 
care  of  the  good  surgeon,  I  began  to  recover. 
He  "treated  me  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Ellen  thanked  him  often,  and  told  him  we  were 
not  bo  poor  as  we  looked,  and  would  remuner- 
ate him  with  pleasure.  But  he  declined  any 
fee.  He  said  he  was  a  poor  man,  but  a  lady 
in  such  circumstances  must  have  more  need  of 
her  money  than  he.  In  a  few  days  my  host 
from arrived  to  take  me  back  to  his  coun- 
try-seat, as  the  alarm  of  the  Wallack  invasion 
had  proved  without  foundation.  The  country 
was  quiet;  the  savage  hordes  had  been- repulsed 
by  the  Russians,  who  no  longer  needed  such 

allies.     When  Mr. saw  the  state  of  my 

health  he  thought  it  impossible  to  remove  me; 
but  once  more  I  roused  my  energies  and  over- 
came the  feebleness  of  my  frame.  I  rose,  and 
in  the  evening  I  was  ready  to  start.  The  sur- 
geon entreated  me  not  to  leave  yet,  but  to  stay 
some  days  longer;  but  I  expected  tidings  from 
my  husband,  my  children,  and  my  mother-in- 
law;  so  I  could  not  remain.  The  poor  surgeon 
shed  tears  when  we  left  and  blessed  me;  he 
refused  all  remuneration.  I  had  to  put  the  fee 
without  his  knowledge  into  the  book  which  lay 
on  his  table. 

"  My  host  himself  drove  the  open  carriage  in 
which  he  had  come  to  us.  The  rain  poured  in 
torrents  all  the  night  till  morning,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  castle  drenched  4o  the  skin,  and  I 
again  felt  very  ill.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed, 
but  my  chamber  was  near  enough  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  allow  me  occasionally  to  hear  the 
conversation.  The  third  day  after  my  arrival  a 
gentleman  came  and  related,  among  other  news, 
that  Kossuth's  children  had  been  found  out  by 
the  Austrians  and  had  been  imprisoned.  '  Kos- 
suth's mother  and  sisters  are  also  im prisoned,' 
continued  he.  He  spoke  so  loud  that  I  heard 
every  word.  I  could  not  suppress  a  scream, 
but  fortunately  the  visitor  was  so  deeply  im- 
mersed in  conversation  that  he  did  not  hear  it. 
It  was  a  dreadful  moment.  No  tidings  of  Lajos, 
and  of  the  children  such  terrible  news!  My 
kind  hostess  had  noticed  my  distressing  cry — 
she  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  comfort  me.  Soon 
afterward  another  guest  arrived — not  one  of  the 
patriots — yet  he  related  with  disgust  that  the 
Austrian  General  Schlich  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation, threatening  every  body  who  should 
give  shelter  to  the  wife  of  Kossuth  with  con- 
fiscation of  goods  and  trial  by  court  martial. 
These  words  too  reached  my  ears,  and  I  heard, 
likewise,  that  a  price  of  20,000  florins  was  put 
upon  my  head.  I  was  determined  not  to  en- 
danger my  friends  any  longer;  and  when  they 
came  to  my  room  I  declared  that  I  felt  strong 
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enough  to  proceed  further.  They  requested  me 
to  remain,  but  I  could  not  accept  their  self- 
sacri firing  generosity.  I  did  not  listen  to  their 
entreaties  or  remonstrance  that  my  health  could 
not  stand  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey. 

"At  last  they  yielded  to  my  firm  resolution 
and  I  drove  away  with  Ellen  to  the  house  of  a 
lady  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  When  I 
arrived  she  told  me  that  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  unsafe,  and  that  but  a  few  days  ago  a 
patriot  had  been  arrested  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  she  offered  herself  to  accompany  me  to  her 
brother-in-law.  We  set  out;  again  we  found 
every  inn  filled  with  Austrian  soldiers.  We 
could  not  venture  to  go  in,  but  remained  in  the 
carriage.  Our  horses  were  fed  in  a  by-street, 
close  to  the  house  of  the  person  who  came  out 
and  offered  us  a  plate  of  soup.  He  inquired 
for  news;  whether  we  had  not  heard  any  thing 
about  the  Governor.  '  I  every  day  pray  for  his 
safety/  said  he.  '0,  that  his  wife  were  only 
with  him!  What  will  be  her  fate  if  they  catch 
her?  They  treat  his  children  cruelly.'  I  began 
to  weep.  He  kindly  asked  what  ailed  me.  I 
answered  that  I  had  known  the  family.  Hav- 
ing taken  some  soup  we  drove  on. 

"In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  my  compan- 
ion's brother-in-law's,  a  rough  country  gentle- 
man, who  was  at  first  angry  with  Mrs. for 

bringing  unknown  persons  as  guests  in  such 
critical  times.  But  when  he  saw  me  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  provide  for  my  accom- 
modation. He  sent  what  we  required  to  our 
room;  yet  he  studiously  avoided  us.  He  prob- 
ably had  recognized  me.  I  saw  that  my  pres- 
ence frightened  every  one  who  knew  me.    Next 

morning,  therefore,  I  requested  Mrs.  not 

to  accompany  me  any  further.  I  would  not 
constantly  expose  my  friends  to  danger.     I  was 

unwilling  to  go  too  far  from ,  whereto  alone 

Lajos  would  send  me  tidings;  I,  therefore,  made 
up  my  mind  to  travel  with  Ellen,  assuming  to 
have  been  hospital  nurses,  sisters  of  a  Honv6d 
officer.  My  intention  was  to  avoid  the  country 
seats  of  those  whom  I  personally  knew,  and  to 
live  among  the  peasantry.  And  so  we  did;  we 
found  a  home  among  the  lowly.  Miss  Mary 
and  her  sister,  the  hospital  nurses,  were  well 
received  by  the  peasants,  and  were  safe  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  But  on  the  other  hand 
difficulties  increased  to  get  reliable  information 
about  any  thing  going  on  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Often  when  we  staid  in  a  village  the  peas- 
ant women  came  to  me  and  said,  'My  dove, 
you  surely  are  ill;  let  me  cook  some  soup  for 
you.  You  look  so  pale/  And  when  they  heard 
that  I  was  the  sister  of  a  Honv6d  officer,  they 
asked  me  if  I  knew  nothing  of  their  master 


Kossuth.  God  bless  him!  They  had  hidden 
his  bank  notes;  they  knew  they  would  be  of 
value  again.    Such  scenes  comforted  me. 

"Once  we  arrived  in  one  of  the  large  Hun- 
garian villages  on  a  market  day.  Peasants 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  there  selling 
their  produce.  But  the  general  talk  among 
them  was  less  about  the  prices  than  of  Kossuth. 
Where  was  he — and  that  he  is  coming  back 
with  a  Turkish  army — that  he  was  treated  by 
the  Turks  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  sover- 
eign, and  that  he  had  become  the  ally  of  the 
Sultan.  They  did  not  hesitate  freely  to  utter 
his  name,  proscribed  in  the  castles  of  the  gen- 
try by  distrust  and  fear  of  the  Austrian  police. 

"When  going  to I  was  very  nearly  rec- 
ognized. Sitting  on  a  peasant  cart  with  Ellen, 
drawn  by  two  jades,  clad  in  a  cotton  dress,  my 
head  wrapped  in  a  blue  handkerchief,  I  little 
thought  that  my  appearance  could  rouse  sus- 
picion. It  was  not  far  from  the  fortress  of 
Arad,  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  came  along  the 
road,  and  we  had  to  stop  while  they  passed 
A  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  late  of  the 
Austrian  army,  who  had  married  a  Hungarian 
heiress,  was  cantering  up  the  way  to  meet  his 
former  brother  officers.  He  passed  our  cart 
without  noticing  us;  but  when,  with  the  gay 
company  of  the  Austrians,  he  again  approached 
us,  one  of  them  pointed  to  me.  He  rode  up 
close  to  us  and  stared  in  my  face.  I  assumed 
as  stupid  a  countenance  as  ever  I  could,  and  as 
he  turned  his  horse  I  heard  him  say,  'Peasant 
women,  nothing  else/ 

"Arrived  in  the  neighboring  place  I  sent  to 
Arad  for  news,  how  the  prisoners  were  treated? 
where  Lajos  was?  I  got  the  answer  that  my 
sons  were  handed  over  to  the  Jesuits,  my 
daughter  to  the  nuns;  that  the  generals  were 
under  trial  by  court-martial;  that  Austria  and 
Russia  insisted  on  the  extradition  of  the  refu- 
gees in  Turkey;  that  the  Sultan  was  undecided 
what  course  to  pursue  and  kept  them  in  prison. 
But  all  these  were  vague  rumors;  no  body 
knew  how  far  they  could  be  trusted.  I  saw 
that  I  was  not  safe  here,  and,  therefore,  I  took 
a  northerly  direction.  But  wherever  I  came  I 
found  Austrian  soldiers  billeted  in  the  houses 

of  the  peasants.    We  arrived  at ,  a  large 

village.  Night  was  approaching;  the  horses 
were  tired;  it  was  cold;  I  could  not  obtain  any 
shelter,  and  I  began  to  weep.  A  peasant  saw 
it,  and  asked  what  ailed  me.  'I  do  not  know 
where  to  go  for  this  night/  '  I  would  take  you 
to  my  house,  but  it  is  too  far.  I  pity  you  very 
much/  said  the  peasant;  'but  the  upholsterer 
here  has  a  spare  room;  it  is  not  yet  arranged, 
yet  it  is  better  than  nothing/ 
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"We  accepted  the  advice,  and  we  found  the 
upholsterer  and  his  wife  such  a  kind-hearted, 
industrious,  though  very  poor  couple,  that  I 
immediately  determined  to  stay  with  them. 
When  we  told  them  we  wished  to  hire  their 
spare  room,  and  to  remain  in  their  house  some 
time,  and  had  concluded  the  bargain,  they  of- 
fered us  food  gratuitously,  thinking  that  we 
must  be  badly  off  to  hire  such  a  wretched 
room.  Not  to  arouse  their  suspicions  I  prom- 
ised them  a  very  trifling  remuneration,  saying 
we  had  money  left.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  buy 
better  furniture  for  my  room;  I  only  requested 
them  to  get  us,  if  possible,  a  Vienna  newspa- 
per in  the  village,  because,  said  I,  'I  have  a 
brother  with  the  refugees  in  Turkey,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  them 
all.' 

"In  a  few  days  they  brought  me  the  Ost- 
deutsche  Post,  but  not  of  last  date.  I  hastily 
glanced  over  it,  and  read  in  the  correspondence 
from  Widden  that  the  refugee  question  was 
settled;  they  were  to  be  given  up;  and  the 
Austrian  General,  Haustab,  had  already  gone 
to  escort  them  back.    I  became  nearly  mad, 

and  wrote  to  my  friends  in  that  if  the 

prisoners  were  coming  they  should  send  me 
notice  without  delay,  that  I  might  join  my 
husband  to  die  with  him.  My  poor  hostess  saw 
my  distress,  and,  full  of  commiseration,  said 
that  she  would  never  again  get  me  a  newspa- 
per, as  it  was  very  bad  for  me.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  rumors  were  afloat  that  the  Sultan 
had  refused  to  give  up  the  Hungarians,  and  so 
I  remained  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  hope  for  a 
whole  week.  It  was  the  most  painful  time  of 
my  life. 

"I  again  got  papers:  I  looked  first  for  the 
news  from  Turkey,  and  it  tranquilized  me  a 
little;  but  when  I  glanced  at  the  correspond- 
ence from  Pesth,  I  saw  that  Count  Lewis  Bat- 
thany  had  been  executed.  I  swooned  when  I 
read  this.  It  then  struck  my  hosts  that  I 
might  perhaps  be  the  Countess  Batthany;  and 
from  that  day  they  made  a  fire  in  my  stove, 
though  they  denied  themselves  this  luxury.  On 
the  next  market  day,  knowing  how  poor  they 
were,  I  sent  Ellen  to  buy  three  cart-loads  ef 
straw.  When  they  were  brought  to  the  up- 
holsterer he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  who  had 
bought  it.  I  said  I  had  done  it.  'Goodness 
me/  he  exclaimed,  'are  you  so  rich  that  you 
can  spare  so  much  money?1 

"When  he  left  me  I  heard  him  talk  with  his 
wife,  that  I  must  be  a  great  lady;  and  they  no 
longer  allowed  their  journeyman  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  when  I  was  there.  In  the  evening  my 
landlord  arid  his  wife  used  to  come  to  my  room 


for  a  talk.  He  smoked  his  short  pipe  and  in- 
quired if  I  did  not  know  where  their  good 
master  Kossuth  was.  'Had  he  only  never 
trusted  to  a  gentleman/  said  he — 'had  he  only 
thrown  himself  entirely  on  the  people — we 
would  have  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  Had  he 
only  left  his  children  with  a  peasant  they  would 
not  be  in  prison;  but  the  gentry  have  betrayed 
him  and  his  children/  Forgetting  where  I  was 
I  said,  'Really  the  people  are  good  and  have 
noble  hearts.  If  I  succeed  to  get  away,  and 
God  afterward  bring  us  back,  I  will  richly  re- 
turn your  kindness,  and  I  will  furnish  your 
whole  house/  The  pipe  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  my  host,  and  his  wife  exclaimed, 
'Dear  me,  who  is  it  before  whom  I  stand?  Miss 
Mary!  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  be  Miss 
Mary.' 

"I  saw  my  mistake,  and  told  them  that  my 
brother  had  in  the  last  event  rendered  great 
service  to  Kossuth,  who  surely  would  do  every 
thing  for  him.  After  this  day  they  did  not 
quite  believe  me.  They  treated  me  with  more 
respect,  and  their  journeyman  made  me  a  pres- 
ent of  a  foot-stool." 

(TO  BE  CORIXUSD.) 


GOD*  LOWLY  POO*. 


Dark  are  their  destinies, 
Nameless  their  miseries, 
Count  not  their  frailties, 
While  they  endure. 

When,  with  imploring  hand, 
They  at  your  threshold  stand, 
Speak  to  them  kind  and  bland— 
God's  lowly  poor. 

0  ye  rich  ones  of  earth! 
When  at  yoor  hissing  hearth, 
Feasted  with  wine  and  mirth, 
Think  of  God's  poor. 

Ont  in  a  world  of  woe, 
Out  where  the  tempests  blow, 
Onl y  themselves  may  know 
What  they  endure. 

Tearful  and  dark  alway, 
Onward  through  life  they  stray, 
Comfort  them  ye  who  may, 
Still  their  sad  moan; 

And  the  good  God  who  planned 
All  things  in  wisdom  grand, 
Ye,  in  that  brighter  land, 
Tet  shall  enthrone. 

Dark  are  their  miseries, 
Nameless  their  agonies, 
Count  not  their  frailties, 
While  they  endure. 


Dublin  Nation. 
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THE  CONTEMPLATION  OF  OHRIST. 


IDITOIUL. 


NUMBER   III. 

THERE  are  special  occasions  when  the  power 
of  entering  into  conscious  fellowship  with 
Christ  is  peculiarly  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Christian  life.  There  are  seasons  when 
it  is  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  the  soul. 
And  perhaps  on  no  occasion  is  the  power  of 
the  realized  presence  of  Christ  more  blessed  or 
more  wonderful  than  in  that  strange  process 
of  regeneration  which  lies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian's  new  life.  To  a  soul  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  spiritual  wants,  to  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  discord  between  it  and  God,  to  find 
a  medium  through  which  these  wants  are  met, 
this  sense  of  guilt  removed  and  peace  estab- 
lished between  the  soul  and  God,  is  an  ex- 
perience of  the  highest  possible  blessedness. 
The  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  it  may 
be  brought  about,  if  of  God,  as  we  think  it 
must  be,  is  heaven's  best  gift  to  man;  or  if  of 
men,  it  is  the  highest  and  grandest  result  of 
human  thought  and  reason. 

That  such  a  process  of  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man  exists  in  Christianity  is  claimed 
by  the  system  itself,  and  has  been  attested  by 
the  experience  of  unnumbered  millions.  And 
this  testimony  has  been  uniform  and  the  phe- 
nomena identical  in  all  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  course  it  avails  nothing  against 
this  testimony  that  many  declare  there  is  no 
such  experience  in  Christianity;  that  they  do 
not  believe  it  and  have  never  felt  it.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  positive  testimony  of  millions, 
given  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  under  all 
variety  of  circumstances — given  not  only  by 
profession,'  but  also  manifested  in  a  new  life 
corresponding  with  it — remains  the  same.  This 
testimony  is,  that  the  soul,  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  guilt  and  wants,  finds  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  re- 
alization of  the  life,  the  mission,  the  death,  the 
intercession  of  Christ  is  the  vital  fact  that 
harmonizes  the  soul  with  God. 

The  want  of  peace  with  God,  the  sense  of 
separation,  the  feeling  of  discord,  the  appre- 
hension of  danger,  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
are  universal  with  mankind — universal  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  found  every- where;  that 
men  of  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  real- 
izing them  and  laboring  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  them.  The  existence  of  worship  and  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  the  world  over  is  but  the 
outward  expression  of  this  inward  experience. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
religions,  even  of  Christianity  itself,  thousands 
completely  absorbed  in  a  mere  world-life  are 
undisturbed  by  any  consciousness  of  this  inward 
conflict.  Evidently  this  is  only  a  state  of 
latent  consciousness,  in  which  all  the  elements 
of  this  spiritual  contest  are  slumbering  in  the 
soul,  submerged  beneath  an  overlying  mass 
of  other  thoughts  and  wants,  but  ready  at  any 
moment  to  assert  themselves  with  tremendous 
power.  Hence,  among  the  ranks  of  the  thought- 
less and  unconcerned,  multitudes  are  suddenly 
and  powerfully  startled  into  almost  overwhelm- 
ing realization  of  these  spiritual  needs,  all  the 
more  powerful  from  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  have  risen  into  consciousness.  In  the 
history  of  Christianity  these  awakenings  are 
so  common  and  the  relief  provided  for  them  so 
certain  that  almost  the  entire  practical  efforts 
of  the  Church  are  directed  toward  this  work. 

That  wonderful  Christian  process  known  as 
conversion  or  regeneration  is,  then,  a  fact  in 
human  history,  than  which  there  is  no  better- 
attested  fact  in  all  human  experience.  Its  phe- 
nomena are  something  like  the  following:  The 
soul,  by  a  great  variety  of  processes,  is  aroused 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  spiritual  state  aud  wants. 
In  this  awakened  consciousness  we  find  a  sense 
of  guilt — a  feeling  of  separation  between  us  and 
God — a  want  of  harmony  and  an  absence  of 
peace.  The  claims  of  God,  our  Creator  and 
Benefactor,  assert  themselves  upon  us — claims 
which  we  have  been  neglecting  or  refusing  in 
all  the  past.  The  realization  of  the  vast  in- 
terests of  the  life  to  come  thrusts  itself  upon 
us.  We  are  at  enmity  with  God,  we  are  con- 
scious his  favor  and  approbation  are  not  upon 
us.  That  this  state  of  discord  is  not  our  right- 
ful state  is  evident.  We  feel  that  there  should 
be  harmony  and  friendship  between  us  and  our 
God  and  Father.  How  shall  we  remove  this 
conflict  and  attain  this  peace?  A  mere  refor- 
mation of  our  lives  does  not  produce  the  de- 
sired result.  The  mere  abstinence  from  certain 
wrongs  and  performance  of  certain  duties  leaves 
the  war  waging  in  our  breasts  still.  Chris- 
tianity prescribes  "  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  the  con- 
fession and  forsaking  of  our  sins,  the  humbling 
of  ourselves  before  God,  and  the  realization 
and  acceptance  of  the  life  and  offices  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  acceptance  of  Christ — 
which  implies  belief  in  his  divine  mission,  re- 
liance upon  his  mediatorship,  personal  appro- 
priation of  his  wonderful  offices  and  work  as  the 
Son  of  God — brings  peace  to  the  soul,  some- 
times with  a  power  of  thrilling  blessedness  that 
is  inexpressible,  sometimes  with  a  suddenness 
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that  is  as  marked  as  any  event  in  human  life, 
sometimes  with  a  calmness  and  gentleness  that 
hashes  the  soul  into  an  unspeakable  rest. 
There  is  peace  with  God,  there  is  a  delightful 
persuasion  of  acceptance  with  him,  there  is  a 
fountain  opened  in  the  heart  welling  up  with 
love  to  God  and  man.  Such  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  millions.  What  is  its  central  fact? 
Belief  in  Christ  reconciles  the  soul  to  God,  and 
is  the  medium  through  which  a  new  and 
blessed  life  is  originated  in  the  human  spirit. 
Account  for  it  as  we  will,  the  fact  is  as  undo* 
niable  as  any  joy  or  sorrow,  any  pain  or  bliss 
in  human  experience. 

But  this  same  realization  of  Christ  is  the 
inspiring  element  that  runs  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  Christian  life.  The  appre- 
hension of  Jesus  in  the  sublime  offices  in 
which  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures 
sanctifies  the  human  soul,  "  transforming  it  into 
the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  God."  Accepting  Christ  as  a  divine 
Teacher  gives  intellectual  rest  to  the  soul.  It 
is  the  solution  of  great  moral  and  spiritual 
problems  that  are  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
human  reason  to  solve — problems  that  can 
only  be  settled  by  authority,  because  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason — and,  what  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  us  as  a  race,  settles 
authoritatively  many  problems  which  the  mul- 
titudes have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  inves- 
tigate in  the  light  of  reason.  The  conception  of 
the  unity  of  God  may  possibly  be  reached  by 
the  long  and  careful  study  of  the  philosophers: 
polytheism  is  perpetually  the  conception  of  the 
masses.  The  philosophic  few  may  reason  them- 
selves into  a  comfortable  hope  of  immortality; 
but  the  authoritative  announcement  of  this 
truth  is  infinitely  better  for  the  multitudes. 
But  it  is  an  unspeakable  rest  for  the  greatest 
of  souls  to  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
learn  of  him,  and  the  greatest  of  souls  have 
found  in  him  this  intellectual  rest,  and  rejoiced 
in  it. 

The  contemplation  of  Christ  as  a  pure  and 
holy  example  is  delightful  and  powerful  in  its 
influence  on  the  human  spirit.  We  have  seen 
this  in  its  power  over  minds  that  only  see  in 
Christ  an  exalted  human  nature.  The  beauty 
of  Christ's  life  has  converted  even  modern  infi- 
delity, and  compelled  it  to  accept  him  as  at 
least  the  perfect  man.  And  who  can  calculate 
the  silent  power  of  that  holy  life  pervading  and 
influencing  modern  society,  even  where  it  is 
not  apprehended  with  the  transforming  faith 
of  the  actual  Christian?  How  much  of  the 
refinement,  the  gentleness,  the  modesty,  the 
charity  of  Christendom  flows  from  the  sublime 


example  of  love  and  tenderness  given  to  the 
world  by  Christ  I  Nay,  how  much  of  that 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste  manifested  in 
Christianized  literature  and  art  is  the  product 
of  this  same  influence  I  How  much  more,  then, 
does  the  example  of  Christ  become  an  en- 
nobling, refining  power  to  the  actual  Christian! 
He  sees  in  Christ  a  perfect  example,  an  in- 
carnation of  divine  perfections,  a  model  toward 
which  his  soul  aspires.  To  grow  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ,  and  to  be  like  him  when  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is,  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
Christian,  and  "  every  one  that  hath  this  hope 
in  Him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure." 
Christ,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  Christian's 
model.  As  the  artist  selects  from  actual  life  a 
model  or  creates  by  the  power  of  his  genius 
an  ideal,  and  then  labors  to  realize  it  on  the 
canvas  or  in  the  marble,  and  directs  every 
touch  of  the  brush  or  every  blow  on  the  chisel 
toward  the  evolution  of  this  ideal,  so  the 
devout  Christian  places  before  him  the  perfect 
ideal  found  in  Christ,  and  labors  to  attain  it. 
The  very  contemplation  of  this  perfection 
exalts  and  purifies  the  soul;  every  effort  to 
realize  it  helps  to  form  and  fix  in  the  human 
character  the  elements  and  habits  of  this 
supreme  excellence.  Says  Jean  Paul:  "Every 
nobly-aspiring  heart  wishes  to  behold  its  ideal 
out  of  itself,  in  bodily  presence,  with  glorified 
or  adopted  form,  in  order  to  attain  it;  hence, 
the  lofty  man  can  only  ripen  by  a  lofty  one, 
as  the  diamond  can  only  be  polished  by  a 
diamond."  "  Follow  me  "  are  divine  words  that 
no  mere  man  would  dare  to  utter,  and  which, 
floating  through  the  ages,  are  as  the  voice  of 
God  inviting  his  children  to  excellence  on  earth 
and  to  immortality  in  heaven. 

The  realization  of  the  constant  presence,  and 
favor,  and  power  of  Christ  is  the  comfort  and 
strength  of  the  Christian  in  the  duties  and 
struggles  of  life.  "This  is  the  victory  that 
overcomes  the  world,  even  your  faith."  What 
faith?  The  faith  that  realizes  a  present  Savior; 
a  friend,  a  helper,  a  sympathizer,  a  shepherd, 
a  leader — the  faith  that  hears  the  voice  of 
Christ  exhorting  to  good  cheer  because  he  has 
overcome  the  world,  and  all  his  divine  strength 
is  ours.  "  I  am  with  you  always,"  are  words 
of  strength  to  the  weak,  of  comfort  to  the 
sorrowing,  of  rebuke  to  the  wavering  and  the 
erring,  and  of  sublime  inspiration  to  every  one 
that  would  work  for  God  and  man.  The  reali- 
zation of  a  personal  Savior  is  essential  to  the 
love,  and  zeal,  and  steadfastness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Abstract  truth,  however  sublime,  is 
not  a  sufficient  inspiration  to  move  the  depths 
of  the  soul  and  sustain  it  in  the  conflicts  and 
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duties  of  a  spiritual  life.  A  sacred  person,  an 
adored  presence,  a  hallowed  name,  has  always 
been  the  inspiring  center  around  which  have 
converged  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  world.  In 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
life  a  living,  personal,  present  Christ  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  the  individual  disciples  and 
the  rallying  center  of  his  embattled  hosts. 
Amid  all  changes  and  modifications  of  belief, 
and  all  varieties  of  organization,  the  one  truth 
that  remains  unchanged — the  center  and  the 
bond  of  union — is  Christ  himself.  Among  all 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  men  the  name  of 
Jesus  stands  immeasurably  preeminent  as  the 
battle-cry  of  hosts  contending  for  truth,  and 
holiness,  and  freedom,  and  charity,  against  error, 
and  sin,  and  oppression,  and  wrong.  The 
march  of  the  race  toward  higher  civilization, 
greater  freedom,  broader  charity,  and  sublimer 
truth  has  been  under  the  banner  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  facts  of  our  human 
existence,  which  casts  its  shadow  over  every 
household  and  wakes  a  wail  of  sadness  in  every 
human  heart,  is  death — that  mysterious  and 
inevitable  destiny  that  awaits  us  all.  We 
have  ever  been  trying  to  fathom  its  mysteries, 
to  postpone  its  approach,  to  soften  its  terrors, 
to  soothe  the  passage  through  its  dark  shadows. 
Poets  have  endeavored  to  sing  away  its  sad- 
ness and  mellow  its  sorrows,  and  philosophers 
have  labored  to  lighten  its  darkness,  to  reason 
away  its  terrors,  or  to  nerve  themselves  to 
step  into  the  region  of  its  mysteries  with  cold 
defiance.  Yet  the  glory  of  sanctifying  death 
and  of  hallowing  the  tomb  belongs  to  Christ. 
There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  human 
history  than  that  story  of  death  which  begins 
at  the  cross,  takes  its  course  through  the  line 
of  victorious  apostles,  triumphing  martyrs,  and 
the  saints  of  all  ages  and  countries,  witnessing 
that  death  has  found  his  conqueror.  For 
eighteen  centuries  the  song  of  the  death -cham- 
ber has  been,  "0,  death,  where  is  thy  sting! 
0,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory!"  The  hymn 
of  the  dying  has  been: 

"  Jesus  can  make  the  dying  bed 
Soft  as  downy  pillows  are." 

The  language  of  dying  Christians  has  been, 
"Thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There 
is  a  joy  of  death  in  the  world;  Christ  has  re- 
moved its  sting,  dispelled  its  terrors,  and 
thrown  around  it  a  sanctity  and  hopefulness 
that  makes 

"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  life, 
Quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 


And  this  triumph  is  not  found  simply  in  the 
supporting  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  immor- 
tality and  resurrection  which  Christ  emphasized 
for  our  comfort,  but  springs  from  the  realized 
presence  of  Christ  himself.  "Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me"  is 
the  secret  of  this  triumph  and  the  inspiration 
of  this  peace.  "  Read  to  me  of  Christ,"  said  a 
dying  saint,  "that  supports  and  blesses  me." 
"  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us,"  were  the 
dying  words  of  Wesley.  The  presence  of  a 
divine  friend,  sympathizer,  Savior,  realized  by 
the  dying  Christian  is  the  power  that  sustains 
the  soul  and  gives  it  victory  in  this  last 
conflict. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  to  all  this?  The 
realization  of  a  living,  personal  Savior — faith 
in  Christ,  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  in  the  holy 
offices  in  which  he  is  presented  to  us — is  an 
exercise  of  the  bouI  which  brings  all  these 
benefits  to  us.  It  gives  peace  to  the  awakened 
soul;  it  reconciles  to  God  and  opens  a  conscious 
communion  with  him;  it  gives  rest  to  the 
reason  and  leads  the  soul  into  a  realm  of 
satisfying  truth;  it  transforms  the  life  and 
directs  it  in  perpetual  growth  toward  a  perfect 
model;  it  strengthens  in  weakness;  it  supports 
in  temptation;  it  sustains  in  duty;  it  inspires 
love,  and  zeal,  and  charity ;  it  blesses  the  world 
by  leading  to  a  truer,  higher,  freer,  nobler  life; 
it  removes  the  terrors  of  death;  it  gives  vic- 
tory to  the  dying  and  consolation  to  the 
bereaved.  And  that  it  does  all  this  is  the 
testimony  of  millions  asserting  it  as  their  own 
personal  experience. 

What  is  this  power  that  originates  such  re- 
sults in  human  experience,  that  is  so  eminently 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our 
human  life?  Ib  it  a  delusion  or  imagination, 
or  is  it  the  power  of  God?  If  the  former,  then 
happy  delusion !  blessed  imagination  I  that  comes 
with  such  power  and  adaptation  to  the  soul, 
awakening  an  experience  so  blessed,  and  devel- 
oping lives  so  true  to  the  best  conceptions  we 
can  form  of  true  manhood.  All  hail  to  the 
men  that  devised  this  scheme  so  full  of  bless- 
ings to  humanity!  But  can  it  be  possible  that 
a  delusion,  or  mere  fancy,  a  mere  imagined 
presence  of  a  person  and  a  power  that  have  no 
reality,  can  work  such  blessed  influences  in  our 
human  nature?  Is  our  nature  so  constituted 
that  it  exactly  needs  a  falsehood,  an  imaginary 
belief  to  meet  its  necessities,  restore  its  har- 
monies, rouse  its  best  elements  into  life  and 
action,  and  develop  it  to  the  highest  conceiva- 
ble good?  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  is  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  that  a  lie  is  the 
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complement  of  its  imperfections,  and  the  belief 
in  a  lie  sanctifies  and  perfects  it?  Tet  this  is 
the  problem  for  infidelity  to  solve.  Millions 
of  men  have  been  changed  from  a  state  of  sin, 
and  guilt,  and  enmity  to  God  into  a  state  of 
peace  and  fellowship  with  God;  have  lived  lives 
of  the  highest  moral  excellence;  have  triumphed 
oyer  temptations;  have  endured  trials  with 
patience;  have  labored  with  zeal  for  God  and 
man;  have  died  with  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity, and  have  told  us  that  the  moral  force 
which  awakened,  sustained,  and  developed  all 
this  was  the  realization  of  the  life  and  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Till  this  monument  of  testi- 
mony is  overthrown,  and  the  world  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  all  Christian  life  and 
Chriftian  history  has  been  developed  from 
belief  m  a  lie,  infidelity  must  be  a  failure,  and 
Christianity  must  live  and  grow  among  men. 


THE  QUBHTLY  POWEB  OF  WOKAV. 


TTTE  can  not  determine  what  the  queenly 
VV  power  of  women  should  be  till  we  are 
agreed  what  their  ordinary  power  should  be. 
We  can  not  consider  how  education  may  fit 
them  for  any  widely -extending  duty  till  we  are 
agreed  what  is  their  true  constant  duty.  And 
there  never  was  a  time  when  wilder  words 
were  spoken,  or  more  vain  imagination  per- 
mitted, respecting  this  question — quite  vital  to 
all  social  happiness.  The  relations  of  the 
womanly  to  the  manly  nature,  their  different 
capacities  of  intellect  or  of  virtue,  seem  never 
to  have  been  yet  measured  with  entire  consent. 
We  hear  of  the  mission  and  the  rights  of  wo- 
man, as  if  these  could  ever  be  separate  from  the 
mission  and  the  rights  of  man,  as  if  she  and 
her  lord  were  creatures  of  independent  kind 
and  of  irreconcilable  claim.  This,  at  least,  is 
wrong-  And  not  less  wrong,  perhaps  even 
more  foolishly  wrong — for  I  will  anticipate  thus 
far  what  I  hope  to  prove — is  the  idea  that 
woman  is  only  the  shadow  and  attendant  image 
of  her  lord,  owing  him  a  thoughtless  and  ser- 
vile obedience,  and  supported  altogether  in  her 
weakness  by  the  preeminence  of  his  fortitude. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  errors 
respecting  her  who  was  made  to  be  the  help- 
mate of  man.  As  if  he  could  be  helped  effect- 
ively by  a  shadow  or  worthily  by  a  slave! 

Let  us  try,  then,  whether  we  can  not  get 
some  clear  and  harmonious  idea — it  must  be 
harmonious  if  it  is  true — of  what  womanly 
mind  and  virtue  are  in  power  and  office  with 
respect   to   man's,    and    how   their   relations, 


rightly  accepted,  aid  and  increase  the  vigor  and 
authority  of  both. 

Note  broadly  in  the  outset,  Shakspeare  has 
no  heroes;  he  has  only  heroines.  There  is  not 
one  entirely  heroic  figure  in  all  bis  plays,  ex- 
cept the  slight  sketch  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  ex- 
aggerated for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  and 
the  still  slighter  Valentine  in  the  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.  In  his  labored  and  perfect 
plays  you  have  no  hero.  Othello  would  have 
been  one  if  his  simplicity  had  not  been  so 
great  as  to  leave  him  the  prey  of  every  base 
practice  around  him;  but  he  is  the  only  exam- 
ple even  approximating  to  the  heroic  type. 
Coriolanus,  Csesar,  Antony,  stand  in  flawed 
strength  and  fall  by  their  vanities;  Hamlet  is 
indolent  and  drowsily  speculative;  Romeo  an 
impatient  boy;  the  Merchant  of  Venice  lan- 
guidly submissive  to  adverse  fortune;  Kent, 
in  King  Lear,  is  entirely  noble  at  heart,  but 
too  rough  and  unpolished  to  be  of  true  use  at 
the  critical  time,  and  he  sinks  into  the  office 
of  a  servant  only.  Orlando,  no  less  noble,  is 
yet  the  despairing  toy  of  chance,  followed, 
comforted,  saved  by  Rosalind.  Whereas,  there 
is  hardly  a  play  that  has  not  a  perfect  woman 
in  it,  steadfast  in  grave  hope  and  errorless 
purpose;  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Isabella,  Her- 
mione,  Imogen,  Queen  Katharine,  Perdita, 
Sylvia,  Viola,  Rosalind,  Helena,  and  last,  and 
perhaps  loveliest,  Virgilia,  are  all  faultless, 
conceived  in  the  highest  heroic  type  of  hu- 
manity. 

Then  observe,  secondly, 

The  catastrophe  of  every  play  is  caused 
always  by  the  folly  or  fault  of  a  man;  the  re- 
demption, if  there  be  any,  is  by  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  a  woman,  and  failing  that,  there 
is  none.  The  catastrophe  of  King  Lear  is 
owing  to  his  own  want  of  judgment,  his  im- 
patient vanity,  his  misunderstanding  of  his 
children;  the  virtue  of  his  one  true  daughter 
would  have  saved  him  from  all  the  injuries  of 
the  others,  unless  he  had  cast  her  away  from 
him;  as  it  is,  she  all  but  saves  him. 

Observe,  further,  among  all  the  principal 
figures  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  there  is  only  one 
weak  woman — Ophelia — and  it  is  because  she 
fails  Hamlet  at  the  critical  moment,  and  is  not 
and  can  not  in  her  nature  be  a  guide  to  him 
when  he  needs  her  most,  that  all  the  bitter 
catastrophe  follows.  Finally,  though  there  are 
three  wicked  women  among  the  principal  fig- 
ures—Lady Macbeth,  Regan,  and  Goneril — they 
are  felt  at  once  to  be  frightful  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  life;  fatal  in  their  influ- 
ence, also,  in  proportion  to  the  power  for  good 
which  they  have  abandoned. 
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Such,  in  broad  light,  is  Shakspeare's  testi- 
mony to  the  position  and  character  of  women 
in  human  life.  He  represents  them  as  infalli- 
bly faithful  and  wise  counselors,  incorruptibly 
just  and  pure  examples,  strong  always  to  sanc- 
tify, even  when  they  can  not  save. 

So  that  in  all  cases,  with  Scott  as  with 
Shakspeare,  it  is  the  woman  who  watches  over, 
teaches,  and  guides  the  youth;  it  is  never,  by 
any  chance,  the  youth  who  watches  over  or 
educates  his  mistress. 

Next  take,  though  more  briefly,  graver  and 
deeper  testimony — that  of  tbe  great  Italians 
and  Greeks.  You  know  well  the  plan  of 
Dante's  great  poem — that  it  is  a  love-poem  to 
his  dead  lady — a  song  of  praise  for  her  watch 
over  his  soul.  Stooping  only  to  pity,  never  to 
love,  she  yet  saves  him  from  destruction — 
saves  him  from  hell.  He  is  going  eternally 
astray  in  despair;  she  comes  down  from  heaven 
to  his  help,  and  throughout  the  ascents  of  para- 
adise  is  his  teacher,  interpreting  for  him  the 
most  difficult  truths,  divine  and  human;  and 
leading  him,  with  rebuke  upon  rebuke,  from 
star  to  star. 

Now  I  could  multiply  witness  upon  witness 
of  this  kind  upon  you  if  I  had  time.  I  would 
take  Chaucer  and  show  you  why  he  wrote  a 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  but  no  legend  of  good 
men.  I  would  take  Spenser  and  show  you 
how  all  his  fairy  knights  are  sometimes  de- 
ceived and  sometimes  vanquished;  but  the  soul 
of  Una  is  never  darkened,  and  the  spear  of 
Britomart  is  never  broken.  Nay,  I  could  go 
back  into  the  mythical  teaching  of  the  most 
ancient  times  and  show  you  how  the  great 
people— by  one  of  whose  princesses  it  was 
appointed  that  the  Lawgiver  of  all  the  earth 
should  be  educated  rather  than  by  his  own 
kindred — how  that  great  Egyptian  people, 
wisest  then  of  nations,  gave  to  their  Spirit  of 
Wisdom  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  into  her 
hand,  for  a  symbol,  the  weaver's  shuttle;  and 
how  the  name  and  the  form  of  that  spirit, 
adopted,  believed,  and  obeyed  by  the  Greeks, 
became  that  Athena  of  the  olive-helm  and 
cloudy  shield  to  whose  faith  you  owe  down 
to  this  date  whatever  you  hold  most  precious 
in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  types  of  national 
virtue. 

But  I  will  not  wander  into  this  distant  and 
mythical  element;  I  will  only  ask  you  to  give 
its  legitimate  value  to  the  testimony  of  these 
great  poets  and  men  of  the  world — consistent 
as  yon  see  it  is  on  this  head.  In  all  Christian 
ages  which  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
purity  or  progress,  there  has  been  absolute 
yielding  of  obedient  devotion  by  the  lover  to 


his  mistress.  I  say  obedient;  not  merely  en- 
thusiastic and  worshiping  in  imagination,  but 
entirely  subject,  receiving  from  the  beloved 
woman,  however  young,  not  only  the  encour- 
agement, the  praise,  and  the  reward  of  all  toil, 
but,  so  far  as  any  choice  is  open,  or  any  ques- 
tion difficult  of  decision,  the  direction  of  all 
toiL  That  chivalry,  to  the  abuse  and  dishonor 
of  which  are  attributable  primarily  whatever 
is  cruel  in  war,  unjust  in  peace,  or  corrupt  and 
ignoble  in  domestic  relations,  and  to  the 
original  purity  and  power  of  which  we  owe 
the  defense  alike  of  faith,  of  law,  and  of  love; 
that  chivalry,  in  its  very  first  conception  of 
honorable  life,  assumes  the  subjection  of  the 
young  knight  to  the  command — should  it  even 
be  the  command  in  caprice — of  his  lady. 

Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  relations  of 
lovers  I  believe  you  will  accept 

But  how,  you  will  ask,  is  the  idea  of  this 
guiding  function  of  the  woman  reconcilable 
with  a  true  wifely  subjection?  Simply  in  that 
it  is  a  guiding  not  a  determining  function. 
Let  me  try  to  show  you  briefly  how  these 
powers  seem  to  be  rightly  distinguishable. 

We  are  foolish,  and  without  excuse  foolish, 
in  speaking  of  the  "  superiority  "  of  one  sex  to 
the  other,  as  if  they  could  be  compared  in 
similar  things.  Each  has  what  the  other  has 
not;  each  completes  the  other,  and  is  com- 
pleted by  the  other;  they  are  in  nothing  alike, 
and  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  both  de- 
pends on  each  asking  and  receiving  from  the 
other  what  the  other  can  only  give. 

Now,  their  separate  characters  are  briefly 
these:  The  man's  power  is  active,  progressive, 
defensive.  He  is  eminently  the  doer,  the  cre- 
ator, the  discoverer,  the  defender.  His  intel- 
lect is  for  speculation  and  invention;  his  en- 
ergy for  adventure,  for  war,  and  for  conquest, 
wherever  war  is  just,  wherever  conquest  is 
necessary.  But  the  woman's  power  is  for  rule, 
not  for  battle,  and  her  intellect  is  not  for  in- 
vention or  creation,  but  for  sweet  ordering, 
arrangement,  and  decision.  She  sees  the  qual- 
ities of  things,  their  claims  and  their  places. 
Her  great  function  is  praise;  she  enters  into 
no  contest,  but  infallibly  judges  the  crown  of 
contest.  By  her  office  and  place  she  is  pro- 
tected from  all  danger  and  temptation.  The 
man  in  his  rough  work  in  open  world  must 
encounter  all  peril  and  trial;  to  him,  therefore, 
the  failure,  the  offense,  the  inevitable  error; 
often  he  must  be  wounded  or  subdued,  often 
misled,  and  always  hardened.  But  he  guards 
the  woman  from  all  this;  within  his  house,  as 
ruled  by  her,  unless  she  herself  has  sought  it, 
need  enter  no  danger,  no  temptation,  no  cause 
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of  error  or  offense.  This  is  the  true  nature  of 
home — it  is  the  place  of  peace,  the  shelter  not 
only  from  all  injury,  but  from  all  terror,  doubt, 
and  division.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  this,  it  is 
not  home;  so  far  as  the  anxieties  of  the  outer 
life  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  inconsistently- 
minded,  unknown,  unloved,  or  hostile  society 
of  the  outer  world  is  allowed  by  either  hus- 
band or  wife  to  cross  the  threshold,  it  ceases 
to  be  home;  it  is  then  only  a  part  of  that 
outer  world  which  you  have  roofed  over  and 
lighted  fire  in.  But  so  far  as  it  is  a  sacred 
place,  a  vestal  temple,  a  temple  of  the  hearth, 
watched  over  by  household  gods,  before  whose 
faces  none  may  come  but  those  whom  they 
can  receive  with  love — so  far  as  it  is  this,  and 
roof  and  fire  are  types  only  of  a  nobler  shade 
and  light— shade  as  of  the  rock  in  a  weary 
land,  and  light  as  of  the  pharos  in  the  stormy 
sea— so  far  it  vindicates  the  name  and  fulfills 
the  praise  of  home. 

And  wherever  a  true  wife  comes  this  home 
is  always  round  her.  The  stars  only  may  be 
over  her  head;  the  glow-worm  in  the  night- 
cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  foot; 
bat  home  is  yet  wherever  she  is,  and  for  a 
noble  woman  it  stretches  far  around  her,  better 
than  ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with  ver- 
milion, shedding  its  quiet  light  far  for  those 
who  else  were  harmless. 

This,  then,  I  believe  to  be— will  yon  not 
admit  it  to  be?—- the  woman's  true  place  and 
power.  But  do  not  yon  see  that  to  fulfill  this 
she  must,  as  far  as  one  can  use  such  terms  of 
a  human  creature,  be  incapable  of  error?  So 
far  as  she  rules  all  must  be  right  or  nothing 
is.  8he  must  be  enduringly,  incorruptibly 
good;  instinctively,  infallibly  wise— wise  not 
for  self-development,  but  for  self-renunciation; 
wise  not  that  she  may  set  herself  above  her 
husband,  but  that  she  may  never  fail  from  his 
aide;  wise  not  with  the  narrowness  of  insolent 
and  loveless  pride,  but  with  the  passionate 
gentleness  of  an  infinitely  variable,  because  in- 
finitely applicable,  modesty  of  service— the  true 
changefulness  of  woman. — John  Buskin. 


THE  rUTUBB. 


IT   BIT.    WILLIAM    0.    WIN8L0W. 


THE  future  in  this  world  has  three  mortal 
periods:  Youth  with  a  golden  dream,  man- 
hood with  an  iron  reality,  old  age  with  a  re- 
membered past— the  one  with  the  world  all 
before  where  to  choose,  the  next  with  a  choice, 
the  last  with  that  choice  decided. 


The  glow  of  morn  upon  the  hills  tinging  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  transient  loveli- 
ness is  the  romance  of  youth.  But  the  crim- 
son passes  like  a  shadow,  and  the  silver  ripples 
chasing  away  the  purple  as  morn  departs 
pencil  day  upon  all  things.  Then  the  bills,  so 
flushed  with  morning  promise,  so  pearled  with 
morning  dew,  grow  clear  and  distinct  with 
midday  luster.  So  that  golden  dream  of  youth- 
ful mornings  becomes  a  vivid  reality  in  the 
brightness  of  manhood.  But  the  luster  of 
noon,  fading,  mingling  with  evening  colors, 
represents  old  age  as  its  day  is  far  spent.  A 
remembered  past  attends  life's  evening,  although 
its  day  of  dreams  ana  realities  is  gone  forever. 

In  an  old  choral  trio  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  battle  cry  was  sung: 

"  The  old  men  began — 

'Once  in  battle  bold  we  shone/ 
The  middle-aged  replied — 

'  Try  us;  our  vigor  is  not  gone/ 
But  the  boys  concluded — 

'  The  palm  remains  for  ns  alone/  " 

To  the  boyB,  then,  as  now,  all  was  before 
them  what  to  choose.  A  golden  dream  was 
the  Spartan  sentiment.  "  Be  true  to  the  dream 
of  thy  youth,"  are  Schiller's  poetic  words. 

But  there  's  a  futurity  beyond  this  life.  An 
unexplored  sea  rolls  between  here  and  beyond, 
bearing  no  sails  of  intelligence.  No  sign  comes 
to  us  from  over  the  mysterious  ocean.  The 
voyager  sails  his  last  voyage.  But  we  who 
are  Christians  can  say,  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  him/'  There  is  in  man 
a  harp  whose  wires  mysteriously  ring  with  an 
immortal  music.  The  stories  of  history  and 
the  rays  of  philosophy  tend  to  make  us  believe 
in  futurity  hereafter;  but  the  book  of  holy 
love  alone  tells  us  that  the  soul  can  never  die. 
When  darkness  gathers  over  the  face  of  nature, 
and  the  nations  fall  in  death,  "  the  last  man " 
shall  sing  the  future  of  the  soul  of  faith: 

"  It  shall  live  again  and  shine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  death." 

The  two  futurities,  here  and  beyond,  seem- 
ingly separated  by  the  dark  river,  yet  are  as  a 
midsummer's  day  at  the  poles,  where  sunset 
melts  into  sunrise,  and  the  last  ray  of  evening 
appears  as  the  first  beam  of  the  new  morning. 
So  the  peaceful  and  the  just,  when  evening 
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colon  gather  around,  only  die  to  live  in  the 
morning  of  the  new  day.  When  that  eternal 
morning  dawns  on  as  who  are  yet  awaiting  it, 
the  future  will  be  vailed  no  more. 


FA8HI0HABLE  COSTUMES  OF  "YE  OLDEV  TUCK" 


IT   BIT.    JAXVS    X.    rillliX. 


THE  foolish  extremes  of  fashion  have  always 
excited  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  sensi- 
ble people.  The  difference  between  the  person 
decently  and  comfortably  clad,  .and  the  one 
tricked  out  in  gaudy  apparel,  put  on  evidently 
for.no  other  purpose  than  a  vain  exhibition,  is 
as  well  marked  as  the  distinction  between  sense 
and  folly.  Notwithstanding  the  satires  written 
on  the  absurd  fashions  of  the  present  day,  and 
many  of  them  richly  deserve  it,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  world  is  gradually  becoming 
more  rational  in  the  matter  of  costume.  A  few 
of  the  fashions  of  late  years  have  been  really 
conducive  to  health  and  comfort;  as,  for  in- 
stance, thick -soled  shoes  for  ladies,  and  crino- 
line, provided  there  is  not  too  much  of  it.  And 
though  there  are  still  many  ridiculous  fashions 
connected  with  dress,  a  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent with  former  times  will  show  that  our  ab- 
surdities are  not  so  great  as  those  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

An  examination  of  a  rare  and  curious  volume 
written  by  an  English  lady  of  rank  has  served 
to  strengthen  this  conviction,  and  has  also,  in 
the  main,  furnished  the  materials  for  the  pres- 
ent article. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  articles 
used  in  the  costume  of  ladies  were  somewhat 
different  from  those  now  in  use,  as  the  follow- 
ing inventory,  from  one  of  the  poets  of  that 
day,  will  show: 

"  Chains,  coronets,  pendants,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings; 
Pins,  girdles,  spangles,  embroideries,  and  rings; 
Shadows,  rebatowes,  ribbands,  raffs,  cuffs,  falls, 
Scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  muffs,  laces,  cauls, 
Thin  tiffanies,  cobweb  lawn,  and  fardingals, 
8weet  fals,  varies,  wimples,  glasses,  crisping-pins, 
Pots  of  ointment,  combs,  with  poking- sticks,  and 

,  bodkins, 

Coyfes,  gorgets,  fringes,  rowles,  fillets,  and  hair-laces; 
Silks,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold, 
Of  tissues  with  colors  a  hundred-fold." 

The  poet  continues  by  an  account  of  various 
cosmetics,  which  he  calls  by  the  names  of  "wa- 
ters," "confections,"  and  "ointment."  Ever 
since  "Jezebel  painted  her  face,"  as  we  are  told 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  and  we  know  not 
how  long  before,  these  preparations  for  the  skin 


have  been  more  or  less  in  use.  A  lady,  in  more 
modern  times  than  those  referred  to,  who  prided 
herself  on  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  her  com- 
plexion, went  with  a  friend  to  attend  a  chem- 
ical lecture.  Shortly  after  the  experimental 
part  of  the  lecture  began,  her  face,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  became  of  a  beautiful  bright 
blue.  Some  salt  or  acid  employed  by  the  chem- 
ist had  made  the  wondrous  change  and  spoiled 
her  complexion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
posed the  artifice. 

Not  satisfied  with  cosmetics,  there  were  those 
who  practiced  patching.  This  absurd  fashion 
was  in  vogue,  at  intervals,  for  the  best  part  of 
a  century.  It  was  much  admired  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  and  also  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  patches  were 
black  and  of  various  shapes,  representing  suns, 
moons,  stars,  hearts,  crosses,  and  lozenges;  and 
some  even  ornamented  their  faces  with  patches 
cut  in  the  shape  of  horses  and  carriages!  They 
occupied  different  positions;  the  corner  of  the 
eye,  the  center  of  the  forehead,  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  the  fold 
formed  by  the  mouth  in  laughing,  on  the  lips, 
and  even  on  the  nose.  The  French  ladies  had 
a  different  name  for  every  patch  according  to 
its  position.  Addison  waged  perpetual  war 
against  this  ridiculous  fashion,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental!  by  his  sat- 
ires, in  effecting  its  abolition. 

While  care  was  taken  to  ornament  every  part 
of  the  person,  there  seems  to  have  been  Bpecial 
attention  paid  to  decorations  for  the  head.  Not 
to  go  any  further  back,  we  find  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  curious  and  elaborate  coif- 
fures were  fashionable.  They  were  made  of 
silk  or  fine  linen,  ribbons  of  various  colors, 
and  gold  and  silver  cord,  and  were  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  vail  suspended  behind.  They 
were  of  different  shapes,  some  resembling  a 
crescent,  and  others  a  heart.  In  most  of  them 
the  hair  was  usually  concealed.  A  few  years 
later  the  horned  head-dress  became  fashionable. 
This  was  a  modification  of  the  crescent,  with  a 
vail  suspended  from  the  points  of  the  horns  and 
hanging  on  either  side.  The  shape  was  soon 
changed  again,  the  tendency  being  upward  and 
pointed  till  the  head  seemed  to  carry  a  steeple 
upon  it. 

These  various  styles  of  dressing  the  head 
continued  with  alterations  more  or  less  gro- 
tesque, till  after  the  lapse  of  years  the  ladies 
became  content  to  make  use  of  the  ornament 
which  nature  has  provided  for  the  head.  Fash- 
ion then  directed  itself  to  arranging  the  hair  in 
various  forms  of  curls  and  puffs,  endeavoring  to 
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exhibit  rather  than  conceal.  Long,  flowing 
curls  were  thought  the  very  acme  of  beauty. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  fops,  imita- 
ting the  example  of  that  monarch,  allowed  one 
long  curl  to  dangle  over  the  left  temple,  as  a 
special  attraction  for  the  fairer  sex.  This  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "love-lock.1'  Staid 
and  quiet  people  were  shocked  by  its  appear- 
ance, and  one  good  man  actually  wrote  a  quarto 
volume  against  it,  which  he  styled  "The  Un- 
lovelinees  of  Love-locks."  The  ladies,  not  to 
be  outdone,  soon  had  a  corresponding  lock  on 
their  fair  foreheads,  which  they  denominated 
the  "heart-breaker."  Are  there  any  of  our 
readers  who  remember  the  "beau-catcher"  of 
a  few  years  since? 

It  was  not  many  years,  however,  before  edi- 
fices of  various  sorts  were  again  reared  upon 
the  head.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these, 
introduced  during  the  reign  of  the  Second 
James,  was  called  the  "commode."  If  the 
word  is,  as  Webster  states,  from  the  Latin 
commoduB,  convenient,  it  was  certainly  a  mis- 
nomer, for  a  more  inconvenient  affair  to  put  on 
the  head  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  It  was 
a  frame  of  wire,  two  or  three  stories  high,  fit- 
ting closely  to  the  head,  covered  with  very 
thin  linen  or  silk,  and  ornamented  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  France,  at  a  later  day,  one  kind 
resembled  an  open  fan  rising  from  the  forehead 
and  having  two  streamers  floating  behind. 

The  "commode"  continued  popular  for  a  long 
time.  When  ornamented  with  a  ribbon  or  top- 
knot it  was  called  a  "  Fontange,"  after  a  cele- 
brated French  lady  of  that  name.  She  was  in 
company  with  Louis  XIV  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion with  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  his  court,  when  a  gust  of  wind  rudely 
disarranged  and  loosened  her  "commode."  She 
immediately  took  a  ribbon  from  another  part 
of  her  dress  and  gracefully  fastened  the  "com- 
mode" together.  The  monarch  was  so  pleased 
with  this  that  he  begged  her  to  continue  to 
wear  it  as  a  head-dress.  This  she  did,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  followed  suit. 

Another  fashionable  head-dress  was  a  huge 
cushion,  over  which  the  hair  was  drawn  to  a 
great  hight  and  surmounted  by  a  handkerchief 
of  linen  or  fine  gauze.  But  the  most  singular 
device  ever  dreamed  of  for  a  head-dress  was  the 
capriole.  This  was  a  representation  of  a  post- 
chaise  and  horses,  or  a  coach  and  six  horses 
perched  on  top  of  the  head!  The  vehicle  was 
made  of  gold  thread,  and  the  horses,  coachman, 
footman,  and  gentleman  within  were  of  blown 
glass. 

These  various  coiffures  were  made  of  different 
materials.    Lawn,  muslin,  silk,  net,  lace,  gauze, 


ribbons,  flowers,  feathers,  and  wire  were  laid  under 
contribution  for  their  production.  Their  proper 
formation  required  artistic  skill,  and  became  a 
very  important  and  profitable  branch  of  trade. 
In  dressing  the  hair  immense  quantities  of 
powder  and  pomatum  were  used;  and  so  elabo- 
rate was  the  work  that  it  was  impossible  to 
dress  the  hair  every  day.  The  coiffure  fre- 
quently remained  untouched  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  or  even  longer.  One  writer  states 
that  the  hair  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  stand 
a  month  without  combing,  but  protests  against 
"those  foreign  artists  who  advertise  that  they 
have  the  secret  of  making  up  a  lady's  head  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year.'1 

Common  though  it  is  for  gentlemen  to  lec- 
ture ladies  on  the  superfluities  of  dress,  they 
have  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  mod- 
eration, and  certainly  were  quite  even  with  the 
other  sex  in  the  different  eras  of  which  we 
write.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  lady.  He  wore  a  "gowne"  with 
wide  sleeves,  called  "pokys,"  though  some  des- 
ignated them  "the  devil's  receptacles,"  since 
they  were  convenient  deposits  for  stolen  goods. 

A  few  years  after  this,  while  the  ladies  wore 
their  horned  and  steeple  head-dresses,  the  gen- 
tlemen had  their  hair  dressed  to  fall  over  their 
eyes  and  their  heads  surmounted  with  a  hat  of 
enormous  hight;  while  the  feet,  as  if  to  corre- 
spond with  the  head,  were  incased  in  shoes 
with  projecting  points,  varying  in  length  from 
six  inches  to  two  feet.  These  were  called  pou~ 
laines. 

The  dandies  of  Charles  the  First's  time  stuffed 
their  stockings  with  articles  of  various  kinds, 
distending  them  to  enormous  dimensions.  One 
poor  fellow,  with  his  stockings  stuffed  with 
bran,  while  conversing  with  some  ladies  un- 
luckily caught  his  hose  in  a  nail,  which  tore  a 
hole  and  let  out  the  contents  on  the  floor,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  the  ladies  and  the 
confusion  of  the  luckless  swain.  It  is  said  that 
some  used  them  for  carrying  wearing  apparel, 
and  hence  they  acquired  the  name  of  "trunk- 
hose." 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
fops  sported  long  streamers  of  ribbon  of  vari- 
ous colors.  A  writer  of  the  day  speaks  of  one 
of  them  who  was  "  drest  like  a  May-pole."  The 
fluttering  of  his  ribbons  was  like  the  noise 
made  by  "a  fregat  newly  rigged,  and  in  a 
storme." 

Nor  was  the  use  of  cosmetics  confined  to 
ladies.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
III  gentlemen  used  washes  and  paint,  which 
they  freely  applied  to  the  face  for  the  purpose 
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of  obtaining  a  beautiful  complexion.  They  had 
a  royal  as  well  as  a  French  precedent  for  this, 
for  many  years  before  Henry  III  of  France  had 
not  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  mon- 
arch to  regard  these  exquisite  niceties  of  the 
toilet.  Every  night  his  hands  were  covered 
with  gloves,  and  a  cloth  saturated  with  per- 
fumes was  laid  over  his  face  to  improve  his 
complexion.  Whole  hours  of  each  day  were 
spent  in  shading  his  cheeks  with  red  and  white 
paint,  and  in  coloring  his  eyebrows.  Illustri- 
ous monarch  1  what  an  example  for  thy  people! 

Various  were  the  efforts  made  at  different 
times  and  among  different  nations  to  regulate 
or  restrict  by  sumptuary  laws  the  fashions  of 
the  day.  When  the  Chinese  were  ordered  by 
their  Tartar  conquerors  to  cut  off  their  long 
tresses,  some  of  them  resisted  even  to  blood, 
and  chose  rather  to  lose  their  heads  than  their 
hair.  The  Tartars  also  endeavored  to  compel 
the  Persians  to  clip  their  whiskers  Tartar  fash- 
ion, and  long  and  fierce  were  the  struggles  re- 
sulting. 

Henry  IV,  of  England,  endeavored,  as  had 
some  of  his  predecessors,  to  restrict  dress  within 
reasonable  limits.  He  prohibited,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  be  visited  alike  on  tailor  and  on 
wearer,  certain  articles  of  apparel,  such  aB  robes 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  other  devices, 
cloth  of  velvet  and  gold,  and  rich  furs,  save  to 
the  nobility.  But  in  spite  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties fashion  maintained  its  sway  over  the 
people. 

Edward  the  Fourth  endeavored  to  regulate 
the  poulaines  or  long-toed  shoes,  already  refer- 
red to.  No  one  under  the  rank  of  a  lord  could 
wear  them  of  greater  length  than  ten  inches. 
Subsequent  efforts  were  made  to  abolish  them 
entirely.  Fashion  then  changed  to  broad  toes 
of  most  extravagant  width,  and  another  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  these. 

Henry  VIII  was  much  disturbed  about  the 
dress  of  his  people.  He  afflicted  the  fops  by 
directing  that  the  hair  which  had  been  worn 
long  and  flowing  should  be  cropped  short, 
though  he  permitted  the  wearing  of  fierce  beards 
and  flowing  mustaches.  He  likewise  restricted 
the  wearing  of  furs  and  velvets  of  certain  kinds 
and  embroidered  apparel  to  the  royal  family 
and  nobility. 

Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  made  more  laws 
concerning  dress  than  any  other  monarch.  She 
was  a  devoted  follower  of  fashion.  In  her  day 
ruffs  and  collars  assumed  their  largest  dimen- 
sions and  their  greatest  stiffness.  A  quaint  au- 
thor of  her  reign  says,  "There  is  a  certain 
liquid  matter  which  they  call  starch,  wherein 
the  devil  hath  learned  them  to  wash  and  dive 


their  ruffs,  which  being  dry,  will  then  stand 
stiff  and  inflexible  about  their  necks."  This 
Btarch  was  sometimes  yellow  as  well  as  white. 
Elizabeth  was  so  particular  that  she  had  to 
import  a  laundress  from  Holland,  none  of  the 
good  English  women  having  sufficient  skill  or 
neatness.  This  queen  of  fashion  made  decrees 
regulating  the  style  of  head-dress,  the  size  of 
ruffs,  and  the  length  of  gentlemen's  swords. 
She  also  appointed  officers  to  enforce  her  edicts. 

The  pulpit  has  in  different  ages  spoken  as 
well  as  the  throne.  Almost  every  article  of 
costume  has  in  turn  been  the  subject  of  its 
animadversions.  Long  trains,  embroidered  coats, 
long-toed  shoes,  horned  caps,  and  various  other 
devices  were  eloquently  condemned  from  the 
sacred  desk.  But  hair  and  head-dresses  seem 
to  have  received  the  severest  and  most  fre- 
quent blows. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
"periviches,"  or  periwigs,  were  introduced  into 
England.  As  the  fashion  became  general,  hair 
became  scarce;  so  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
children  with  fine  locks  to  wander  in  the  streets 
alone,  since  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
women  to  entice  them  into  by-places  and  cut 
their  hair  off.  The  clergy  preached  and  wrote 
against  the  periwigs,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
against  the  stealing  also.  Bat  big  wigs  became 
fashionable,  not  only  among  ladies  but  gentle- 
men as  well;  and  this  notwithstanding  some 
faithful  ministers  wore  their  own  hair  as  short 
as  possible,  by  way  of  example  to  the  flock  and 
protest  against  the  fashion. 

The  commode,  or  high  head-dress,  already 
described,  was  a  frequent  subject  of  pulpit  dis- 
course. A  faithful  preacher  of  1698  thus  speaks 
of  the  fashionable  women  of  his  day,  and  the 
head-dress  they  wore:  "All  their  rigging  is 
nothing  worth  without  this  wagging  topsail; 
and  in  defiance  of  our  Savior's  words  they  en- 
deavor, as  it  were,  to  add  a  cubit  to  their  stat- 
ure. With  their  exalted  heads  they  do,  as  it 
were,  attempt  a  superiority  over  mankind;  nay, 
their  Babel-builders  seem,  with  their  lofty  tow- 
ers, to  threaten  the  skies  and  even  to  defy 
heaven  itself." 

Preaching  against  dress  has  not  often  been 
productive  of  the  end  desired,  though  some- 
times the  eloquence  of  the  preacher  has  moved 
the  hearers  to  reformation.  When  Henry  I 
was  in  Normandy  a  pulpit  orator  so  eloquently 
declaimed  against  the  wickedness  of  long  hair, 
that  the  Ring  and  his  courtiers  wept;  where- 
upon the  preacher  wishing  to  follow  precept 
with  practice,  took  from  the  folds  of  his  sleeve  a 
long  pair  of  shears  and  cropped  the  heads  of  his 
congregation,  courtiers  and  even  King  included. 
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In  the  early  days  of  English  Methodism  there 
were  sometimes  converts  from  fashionable  life, 
who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  conyersion 
by  renouncing  the  absurd  fashions  of  the  day 
and  assuming  apparel  plain  and  becoming.  An 
old  English  paper  says,  "Several  fine  ladies  who 
used  to  wear  French  silks,  French  hoops  four 
yards  wide,  UU  de  mouton  heads,  and  white 
satin  smock  petticoats,  are  now  turned  Meth- 
odists and  followers  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  has  so  prevailed  over 
them,  that  they  now  wear  plain  stuff  gowns, 
no  hoops,  common  night-mobs,  and  old  plain 
bags." 

While  we  would  not  have  Methodists  or 
members  of  any  other  denomination  dress  in 
uniform,  we  can  not  but  wish  that  there  was 
more  plainness  of  attire  and  less  extrava- 
gance exhibited  by  Christian  people.  Extremes, 
whether  of  plainness  or  of  fashion,  should  be 
avoided.  In  most  cases  good  taste  as  well  as 
Christian  principle  direct  this  course;  for  it  is 
indisputably  true  that  a  majority  of  the  new 
fashions  introduced  are  not  according  to  the 
instincts  of  a  correct  taste.  There  is  something 
absurd  or  repulsive  about  nearly  every  one  of 
them.  But  leaving  the  matter  of  taste  out  of 
the  question,  there  is  one  simple  practical  rule 
for  Christian  men  and  women,  which  rule  they 
ought  to  follow  in  view  of  the  great  judgment: 
"  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 


00* VEBSIOH  OF  OLAUDDTB  LEVET. 
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PAULA,  the  wife  of  John  Levet,  and  proba- 
bly the  same  as  Pernetta  of  Bourdigny,  was 
daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Bourdigny,  in  the 
mandement  of  Peney.  The  members  of  this 
house  had  been  styled  nobles  or  damoiseaux  as 
far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  syndics  of  Geneva.  This  lady, 
prepared  by  the  teachings  of  the  evangelists 
who  had  preceded  Froment,  "had  become  very 
zealous  for  the  Word,"  and  earnestly  desired  to 
bring  to  the  Gospel  her  sister-in-law  Claudine, 
wife  of  a  worthy  citizen,  Aime  Levet.  The 
latter,  "an  honest,  devoted,  and  wondrously 
superstitious  woman,"  was  upright  and  sincere, 
and  more  than  once  had  combated  zealously 
her  sister's  opinions.  One  day  when  Paula  was 
at  Claudine' s  house,  she  conjured  her  to  come 
and  hear  the  schoolmaster.  "I  have  so  great  a 
horror  of  him,"  replied  her  sister-in-law,  "that 
for  fear  of  being  bewitched,  I  will  neither  see 
nor  hear  him."  "  He  speaks  like  an  angel,"  an- 
swered Paula.  "I  look  upon  him  as  a  devil," 
retorted  Claudine.    "If  you  hear  him,  you  will 


be  saved."  "And  I  think  I  shall  be  damned." 
Thus  contended  these  two  women.  Paula  was 
not  discouraged.  "At  least  hear  him  once," 
she  said,  and  then  added  with  emotion,  "Pray 
hear  him  once  for  love  of  me!"  She  prevailed 
at  last,  though  with  great  difficulty. 

Dame  Claudine,  although  yielding  to  her  sis- 
ter's entreaties,  resolved  to  protect  herself  thor- 
oughly. She  armed  herself  carefully  with  all 
the  antidotes  provided  in  such  cases;  she  fast- 
ened fresh -gathered  rosemary  leaves  to  her  tem- 
ples, rubbed  her  bosom  with  virgin  wax,  hung 
relics,  crosses,  and  rosaries  round  her  neck,  and 
shielded  by  these  amulets,  Bhe  accompanied 
Paula  to  the  Croix  d'Or.  "I  am  going  to  see 
an  enchanter,"  she  said,  so  deceived  was  she. 
She  promised  herself  to  lead  back  the  Demoiselle 
de  Bourdigny  into  the  fold. 

Claudine  entered  the  ball  and  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  magician  in  mockery  and  derision, 
says  the  chronicle.  Froment  appeared,  having 
a  book  in  his  hand.  He  mounted  on  a  round 
table,  as  was  his  custom,  in  order  to  be  better 
heard,  and  opening  the  New  Testament,  read  a 
few  words,  and  then  began  to  apply  them. 
Claudine,  without  caring  the  least  for  the  as- 
sembly, and  wishing  to  make  her  Catholicism 
known,  crossed  herself  several  times  on  the 
breast,  at  the  same  time  repeating  certain 
prayers.  Froment  continued  his  discourse  and 
unfolded  the  treasures  of  the  Gospel.  Claudine 
raised  her  eyes  at  last,  astonished  at  what  she 
heard,  and  looked  at  the  minister.  Sbe  listened, 
and  erelong  there  was  not  a  more  attentive 
hearer  in  all  the  congregation.  Froment's  voice 
alone  would  have  been  "  wasted,"  but  it  entered 
into  the  woman's  understanding,  as  if  borne  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  She  drank  in  the  reformer's 
words,  and  yet  a  keen  struggle  was  going  on 
within  her.  Can  this  doctrine  be  true,  seeing 
that  the  Church  says  nothing  about  it?  she 
asked  herself.  Her  eyes  often  fell  on  the  school- 
master's book.  It  was  not  a  missal  or  a  bre- 
viary. ...  It  seemed  to  her  full  of  life. 

Froment  having  completed  his  sermon,  the 
children  and  adults  rose  and  prepared  to  go  out. 
Claudine  remained  in  her  place;  she  looked  at 
the  teacher,  and  at  last  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Is  it 
true  what  you  say?"  "Yes,"  answered  the 
reformer.  "Is  it  all  proved  by  the  Gospel?" 
"Yes."  "Is  not  the  mass  mentioned  in  it?" 
"No!"  "And  is  the  book  from  which  you 
preached  a  genuine  New  Testament?"  "Yes." 
Madame  Levet  eagerly  desired  to  have  it:  tak- 
ing courage  she  said,  "Then  lend  it  to  me." 
Froment  gave  it  to  her,  and  Claudine  placing  it 
carefully  under  her  cloak,  among  her  relics  and 
beads,  went  out  with  her  sister-in-law,  who  was 
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beginning  to  see  all  her  wishes  accomplished. 
As  Claudine  returned  home  she  did  talk  much 
with  Paula:  hers  was  one  of  those  deep  natures 
that  speak  little  with  man  but  much  with  God. 
Entering  her  house,  she  went  straight  to  her 
room  and  shut  herself  in,  taking  nothing  but 
the  book  with  her,  and  being  determined  not  to 
come  out  again  till  she  found  the  solution  of 
the  grand  problem  with  which  her  conscience 
was  occupied.  On  which  side  is  truth?  At 
Rome  or  at  Wittemburg?  Having  made  ar- 
rangements that  they  should  not  wait  meals  for 
her,  or  knock  at  her  door,  "she  remained  apart/' 
says  Froment,  "for  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  eating  or  drinking,  but  with  prayers, 
fasting,  and  supplication.'1  The  book  lay  open 
on  the  table  before  her.  She  read  it  constantly, 
and  falling  on,  her  knees  asked  for  the  Divine 
light  to  shed  abroad  in  her  heart.  Claudine 
probably  did  not  possess  an  understanding  of 
the  highest  range,  but  she  had  a  tender  con- 
science. With  her  the  first  duty  was  to  sub- 
mit to  God,  the  first  want  to  resemble  him,  the 
first  desire  to  find  everlasting  happiness  in  him. 
She  did  not  reach  Christ  through  the  under- 
standing; conscience  was  the  path  that  led  her 
to  him.  An  awakening  conscience  is  the  first 
symptom  of  conversion  and  consequently  of 
reformation.  Sometimes  Claudine  heard  in  her 
heart  a  voice  pressing  her  to  come  to  Jesus; 
then  her  superstitious  ideas  would  suddenly  re- 
turn, and  she  rejected  the  Lord's  invitation. 
But  she  soon  discovered  that  the  practices  to 
which  she  had  abandoned  herself  were  dried-up 
wells  where  there  had  never  been  any  water. 
Determined  to  go  astray  no  longer,  she  desired 
to  go  straight  to  Christ.  It  was  then  she  re- 
doubled those  "prayers  and  supplications"  of 
which  Froment  speaks,  and  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  eagerness.  At  last  she  under- 
stood the  Divine  Word  which  spoke,  "  Daughter, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  O,  wonderful,  she 
is  saved  1  This  salvation  did  not  puff  her  up; 
she  discovered  that  "the  grace  of  Qod  trickled 
slowly  into  her;"  but  the  least  drop  coming 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  a  well  that  never 
dried.  Three  days  were  thus  Bpent;  for  the 
same  space  of  time  Paul  remained  in  prayer  at 
Damascus. 

Madame  Levet  having  read  the  Gospel  again 
and  again,  desired  to  see  the  man  who  had  first 
led  her  to  know  it.  She  sent  for  him.  Fro- 
ment crossed  the  Rhone;  for  she  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  side  of  St.  Gervais. 
He  entered,  and  when  she  saw  him,  Claudine 
rose  in  emotion,  approaching  him,  and  being 
unable  to  speak,  burst  into  tears.  "Her  tears," 
says  the  evangelist,  "fell  on  the  floor,"  she  had 


no  other  language.  When  she  recovered,  Mad- 
ame Levet  courteously  begged  Froment  to  sit 
down,  and  told  him  how  God  had  opened  to 
her  the  door  of  heaven.  At  the  same  time  she 
showed  herself  determined  to  profess  without 
fear  before  men  the  faith  that  caused  her  hap- 
piness. "Ah!"  she  said,  "can  I  ever  thank 
God  sufficiently  for  having  enlightened  me?" 
Froment  had  come  to  strengthen  this  lady  and 
he  was  himself  strengthened.  He  was  in  great 
admiration  at  "hearing  her  speak  as  she  did." 
A  conversation  so  spiritual  and  so  serious  must 
needs  have  a  great  signification  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Geneva,  and  as  Calvin  says  in  other 
circumstances  where  also  only  one  woman  seems 
to  have  been  converted,  "From  this  tiny  shoot 
an  excellent  Church  was  to  spring." 


AT  KY  WITOO W. 
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The  earth  lieth  tinder  the  Enchanter's  soft  hand; 
For  an  hour  he  throweth  sweet  spells  on  the  land, 

That  yieldeth  with  grace  to  his  power; 
While  into  my  brain,  and  into  my  heart, 
The  magic  hath  wrought  with  its  wonderful  art, 

And  my  soul  is  at  peace  for  an  hour. 

He  hath  set  out  the  moon,  and  summoned  the  stars 
To  their  ranks  on  the  hights;  while  below  are  the  bars, 

Alternating,  of  shadow  and  gleam. 
The  tree- tops  move  lightly  in  rhythmical  dance; 
But  the  brown  earth  beneath,  like  me,  is  in  trance, 

And,  like  me,  the  grass  hath  a  dream. 

0,  heaven,  with  the  crown  and  the  jewels  of  gold, 
And  robe  of  vailed  azure  in  silvery  fold! 

0,  earth,  lying  thus  in  the  glow 
That  the  shadows  break  up  into  forms  of  strange  grace. 
And  endue  with  the  charm  of  a  pathos  the  place! 

0,  air,  with  such  sweet-tempered  flow! 

0,  scene,  where  the  beauty  of  things  taketh  sense, 
And  becometh  a  soul,  through  its  meanings  intense, 

Taking  hold  of  the  love  at  my  heart! 
0,  genius  of  nature— enchanter  serene! 
Of  the  magical  life  that  pervadeth  the  scene, 

0,  take  me  and  make  me  a  parti 

And  teach  me  the  language  ye  use  on  such  nights, 
The  fluent  expression  of  all  these  delights, 

That  would  crowd  and  consume  me  untold. 
We  will  have  a  dear  friendship;  we  will  converse; 
Soft  voices  shall  musical  fancies  rehearse, 

And  beautiful  secrets  unfold. 

Ah,  let  me  give  thanks!  for  this  joy,  for  this  rest; 
The  Divine  hath  encompassed  me — how  am  I  blest! 

For  thee,  0  Triune!  I  have  praise, 
And  a  prayer— that,  as  thou  hast  been  with  me  here 
At  my  window  to-night,  my  life  thou  'It  ensphere, 
*      And  exalt  all  my  nights  and  my  days. 
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(COfTCLUDD.) 

TT7HEN  she  came  to  the  years  of  discretion 
VV  she  was  to  be  "professed"  and  enter  on 
her  novitiate;  but  there  was  in  those  times  a 
custom  in  monkish  houses,  long  since  exploded, 
that  required  the  novice  elect  before  her  pro- 
fession to  enter  the  world  for  a  season,  that  her 
"vocation"  might  be  judged  of,  whether  it 
were  true  or  not,  or  "simply  the  effect  of  edu- 
cation or  of  ignorance."  Thus,  when  Jane 
Poole  was  fifteen  years  old,  she  was  dismissed 
to  her  father's  honse  for  the  space  of  six 
months'  nominal  trial,  after  which  time  she 
must  return  to  the  convent  forever. 

The  heiress  of  the  proud  Earl  of  Suffolk 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  but  not  to  find 
a  home  or  to  be  met  with  that  affection  for 
which  her  loving  heart  so  long  had  pined. 
Dame  Elizabeth,  her  meek -spirited  mother,  who 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  married 
life  bad  been  the  embodiment  of  silent  sub- 
mission and  long-suffering,  pressed  her  dis- 
figured child  tenderly  to  her  heart,  while  she 
wept  bitter  tears  as  memory  recalled  the  bright, 
fresh,  and  almost  angelic  beauty  of  her  hapless 
child  in  her  early  days  and  contrasted  it  with 
her  present  repulsive  appearance.  And  Jane, 
as  she  felt  herself  clasped  in  that  tender  em- 
brace, and  looked  into  that  mild,  patient  face — a 
face  which  told  the  story  of  long,  weary  year** — 
found  sweet  hopes  fluttering  in  her  heart — 
hopes  that  her  ear  should  sometime  be  blessed 
with  the  words  of  love  for  which  she  had  so 
hungered. 

The  delusion,  however,  was  soon  dispelled. 
The  proud  Earl,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
having  a  male  heir,  and  of  a  nature  hard  and 
cruel  as  the  granite  rock,  and  who  cared  for 
nothing  save  his  own  worldly  success,  had  not 
even  a  glance  of  pity  to  bestow  on  the  child 
of  whom  he  had  once  been  so  proud.  He  could 
not  look  into  her  heart  and  discover  her  supe- 
rior nature,  or  how  Bhe  was  longing  to  pour 
out  the  tide  of  filial  affection  so  long  repressed 
upon  a  loving  parent's  breast.  If  he  had  been 
pitying,  gentle,  and  tender,  if  he  had  even 
tried  to  comfort  her,  withered  and  blighted  as 
she  was,  he  might  have  won  her  to  be  his 
bond-slave,  or  even  to  enter  without  murmur 
into  the,  to  her,  hateful  convent  life.  But  he 
stood  coldly  aloof,  and  the  glance  he  threw 
over  her  disfigured  face  was  such  as  to  crush 
at  once  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  awaken 

any  tender  feeling  for  herself  in  a  heart  so 
Vol.  XXVI.— 10 


fortified  by  pride  and  ambition.  Her  sister 
Katherine,  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
was  cold  and  chilling  in  her  welcome,  and  poor 
Jane  in  a  few  days  found  that  she  could  "  burn 
no  incense  on  the  altar  of  family  love"  within 
the  walls  of  her  father's  castle.  "  Was  she  to 
be  blamed  for  her  misfortune?"  she  asked  her- 
self again  and  again;  and  as  the  days  rolled  by 
and  brought  no  soothing,  her  determined  but 
nevertheless  loving  and  gentle  nature  was 
roused  to  revolt,  of  which  a  fierce  antagonism 
was  likely  to  be  the  consequence. 

This  danger  was,  however,  happily  averted  by 
the  shortness  of  her  visit  at  the  baronial  home. 
Dame  Katherine,  a  Poole,  Jane's  paternal  grand- 
mother, whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers,  a  fierce  proud  old  woman  whose 
heart  was  set  on  the  creation  of  her  son's 
house,  and  "  whose  very  virtue  was  her  family 
pride,"  had  not  been  softened  by  the  passage 
of  time.  When  she  learned  that  Jane  had 
returned  to  the  outer  world  of  men,  she  hastily 
rode  over  to  see  this  ugly,  despised  thing,  and 
if  she  was  as  unlovely  as  report  had  spoken 
her,  to  take  her  from  her  father's  castle  to  the 
grim  quiet  of  her  own  dungeon-like  home, 
where  she  could  be  as  safely  hidden  from  curi- 
ous watchers  as  in  the  convent  itself.  They 
met,  and  for  a  moment  the  proud  old  dame 
seemed  struck  as  by  the  hand  of  death.  "  The 
seamed  and  scarred  face,  the  closed  eyes,  one 
perfectly  sightless,  the  other  well-nigh  so,  the 
burnt  and  withered  hair,  growing  in  long, 
ragged  patches  only,  the  awkward  gait  and 
downcast  look,  all  were  like  daggers  in  Dame 
Katherine' s  heart,  and,"  says  our  chronicle, 
"  she  rebuked  her  greatly,  seeing  she  was  too 
loathly  for  any  gentleman  who  was  equal  to 
her  in  birth."  The  repulsion  was,  however, 
not  all  on  one  side.  Jane,  as  she  looked  upon 
those  stern  and  rugged  features  set  within  the 
framing  of  that  silver  hair,  and  listened  to 
those  unfeeling  words,  felt  that  she  need  hope 
for  nothing  more.  To  oppose  or  resist  in  this 
case  would  be  madness,  and  poor  Jane  bore  all 
these  coarse  reproaches  with  much  outward 
meekness;  but  the  spirit  which  they  woke  up 
in  her  was  little  interpreted  by  the  drooping 
head  and  tearful  eyes.  A  fiery  demon,  born 
of  wounded  pride,  resentment,  and  a  sense  of 
unmerited  wrong,  breathing  rage  and  vowing 
revenge,  took  such  a  meek  seeming  as  this,  and 
blinded  the  old  grandmother  as  well  as  the 
selfish  father  to  the  mischief  they  were  work- 
ing till  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it. 

Dame  Katherine  de  la  Poole  took  Jane  home 
with  her,  the  Earl  and  his  wife  consenting  in 
great  gratitude  to  be  so  well  delivered  from 
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such  a  heavy  burden.  Dame  Elisabeth,  the 
poor  girl's  mother,  truly  shed  some  tears;  but 
she  had  to  wrestle  alone  with  her  sorrow,  for 
the  stern  Sir  Mighell  had  no  words  of  sympa- 
thy or  comfort  to  bestow  on  any  one;  so  her 
tears  were  obliged  to  be  quickly  dried,  and  the 
hapless  Jane  parted  forever  from  her  father's 
house.  Dame  Ratherine  lived  in  the  most  per- 
fect retirement,  and  never  admitted  any  visit- 
ors within  her  walls.  Her  house,  as  it  stood 
forth  in  grim  loneliness  amid  wild  fells  and 
barren  hills,  gave  no  promise  of  hospitality  to 
'  the  pilgrim  or  the  traveler;  all  was  cold,  bleak, 
and  dreary;  but  life  had  gleams  of  sunshine 
even  here.  On  each  shoulder  and  sloping  side 
of  the  hills  the  blue  smoke  of  peat  mingling 
with  the  mist  gave  token  of  a  primitive  home- 
stead, and  some  peasants1  cottages  built  of 
dark -brown  stone  scattered  here  and  there  were 
seen  crouching  in  low  clusters  of  half  a  dozen 
each,  as  though  they  feared  being  left  singly 
and  alone  on  those  exposed  hills;  yet  the 
houses  were  in  no  place  sufficiently  numerous 
to  form  a  village,  these  clustered  dwellings 
being  at  considerable  distances  from  their  neigh- 
bors. But  to  watch  the  blue  smoke  as  it  rose 
into  the  o'ercanopying  sky  and  listen  to  the 
song  of  some  peasant  maiden,  as  she  tripped 
over  the  bleak  moor  or  drove  her  sheep  to  the 
sheltering  nooks  of  the  hills,  was  true  happiness 
to  Jane  Poole,  situated  as  she  now  was,  and 
she  became  each  day  more  resolute  to  descend 
into  the  very  lowest  path  of  honest  life  rather 
than  go  back  to  the  convent.  "I  can  keep 
sheep  as  well  as  these  maidens,"  she  urged, 
"  and  my  parents  have  no  right  to  consign  me 
to  a  living  tomb/'  It  was  the  fashion  of  those 
days  for  ladies  of  rank  to  act  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountifuls  to  the  retainers  or  tenants  of  the 
estate,  and  as  it  well  suited  Dame  Katherine's 
despotic  nature  to  play  "leech"  in  times  of 
sickness  among  them,  she  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  it  was  the  sole 
variation  of  her  monotonous  life. 

Jane,  on  her  first  arrival,  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  house,  and  not  suffered  to  see 
any  one  but  the  members  of  the  household, 
from  whom  her  relationship  to  their  mistress 
was  carefully  hidden.  But  there  is  an  educa- 
tion that  can  be  carried  on  without  aid  from 
books  or  outer  sources,  and  such  a  one  was 
now  progressing  in  the  mind  of  Jane  as  she 
looked  forth  in  silence  from  the  windows  over 
the  dull  and  dreary  landscape  that  surrounded 
her  prison  home.  Another  fate  than  this  was 
in  store  for  her;  her  education,  in  spite  of 
monkish  arguments  and  parental  urginga,  was 
to  be  perfected  in  a  different  way  from  the  one 


proposed.  Not  long  after  her  arrival  at  her 
grandmother's  house  an  epidemic  Jbver  made 
its  unwelcome  appearance  among  the  cottages 
on  Dame  Katherine's  estate,  and,  being  very 
obstinate  in  its  character,  gave  the  old  lady 
sufficient  employment,  and  took  her  much 
from  home.  During  this  time  she  permitted 
her  young  prisoner  to  go  abroad  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  as  the  cases  were  sometimes  urgent, 
occasionally  sent  her  on  a  ministration  of  mercy 
among  the  cottagers.  This  last  indulgence  was 
rarely  accorded;  but  what  words  could  speak 
her  delight  at  being  permitted  to  roam  at  will 
over  those  wild  moors,  although  at  that  late 
season  their  flowers  were  faded  and  the  Autumn 
winds  swept  bleakly  over  them.  How  she, 
poor,  blighted,  unloved  creature,  reveled  in  this 
unwonted  liberty  of  enjoyment;  free,  unwatched, 
and  alone,  she  experienced  that  Nature,  because 
she  is  God's  handiwork,  is  a  minister  of  happi- 
ness, and,  like  a  dead  thing  renewed  by  the 
winds  of  heaven,  Jane's  comparative  freedom 
awoke  her  to  a  new  and  better  state  of  feeling. 
Holier,  softer,  better  thoughts  than  those  which 
had  lately  ruled  her  took  possession  of  her 
soul,  but  also  increased  the  most  passionate 
abhorrence  of  the  life  to  which  she  was  des- 
tined. As  she  roamed  abroad  dressed  in  her 
garb  of  convent  gray,  with  her  scarred  face 
shrouded  in  a  vail,  and  entered  occasionally 
some  peasant  home,  she  contrasted  the  "homely 
joys  and  destiny  obscure"  of  the  simple  in- 
dwellers  with  her  own  lot,  once  so  flattering, 
now  so  sad;  and  while  she  envied  their  cheerful 
contentment,  a  most  passionate  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  affection  took  possession  of  her  heart. 
With  every  breath  she  drew  by  the  casement 
or  inhaled  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  woods  she 
traversed  in  her  rambles,  new  and  stronger 
feelings  arose  and  turned  her  forever  from  the 
convent  gate. 

The  epidemic  continued  to  spread  till  the 
black  frosts  came  heralding  the  approach  of 
Winter.  Dame  Katherine  had  been  indefatiga- 
ble in  her  ministrations  to  the  sick,  but  at  last 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  place  she  so  loved  to 
fill.  Sickness  seized  her,  but,  more  the  effect 
of  fatigue  on  her  aged  frame  than  fever,  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended.  One  day, 
very  late  in  the  season,  she  sent  Jane  on  a 
visit  to  a  Bick  person  who  lived  in  a  distant 
cottage  among  the  hills.  The  wind  was  cold, 
the  sky  dark  and  lowering;  flakes  of  snow  fell 
at  intervals  and  settled  on  the  hard  path  and 
barren  moor  without  melting;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  Jane  kept  on  her  way.  She  dispatched 
her  errand,  and  had  proceeded  for  a  short  dis- 
tance on  her  homeward  path  when  a  violent 
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enow-storm  came  on.  The  short  Winter's  day 
was  soon  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  with  the 
advent  of  night  the  cold  increased.  The  wind 
went  whirling  in  roaring  eddies,  and  great 
flakes  of  snow  circled  furiously  in  the  air  close 
to  her  head,  and,  drifting  fast,  soon  obscured 
the  path  she  was  treading.  The  cold  became 
intense,  and  her  hands  and  feet  were  fast  being 
benumbed  into  insensibility;  still  she  struggled 
on,  till,  out  of  breath  and  exhausted,  she  at 
last  sank  down  in  the  snow.  What  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  solitary  girl  as  she  lay  there 
expecting  to  be  frozen  to  death  we  know  not; 
life  has  charms  even  for  the  most  miserable, 
and,  perhaps  there  was  no  eye  to  see  or  ear  to 
hear,  she  uttered  a  prayer  for  deliverance  and 
merCy — a  prayer  heard  by  the  ear  that  is  never 
closed  to  man's  appeal.  She  was,  however, 
fast  sinking  into  insensibility,  when  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  aroused  her  failing  powers.  She 
started  up  from  her  bed  in  the  snow  and  called 
aloud  with  all  the  force  she  could  command. 
A  cheerful  "  halloo "  was  the  answer,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  young  man  in  a  peasant's  garb 
stood  beside  her.  She  soon  told  him  where  her 
home  was,  and  learned  in  return  that  he  was 
from  one  of  the  cottages  near  the  spot  where 
he  found  her,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  her 
grandmother's  house.  He  had  been  looking  for 
some  sheep  among  the  hills  when  the  storm 
came  on,  and  was  now  on  his  return  home. 
After  a  brief  stay  at  hij  mother's  cottage,  Jane 
declared  she  had  strength  to  go  on  alone;  but 
this  William  would  not  permit,  and  with  that 
natural  feeling  of  protectorship  for  the  helpless 
which  man  loves  to  cherish,  he  conducted  her  in 
safety  to  her  grandmother's  house.  This  in- 
cident had  a  great  bearing  on  her  future  life, 
as  will  be  shown. 

The  allotted  six  months  had  nearly  passed, 
when  one  day  Dame  Katherine  commenced  a 
conversation  relative  to  her  returning  to  the 
convent  and  beginning  her  "profession."  To 
the  great  surprise  and  anger  of  the  old  lady, 
Jane  peremptorily  stated  that  she  would  never 
more  enter  those  hated  walls.  In  vain  Dame 
Katherine  insisted;  the  refractory  novice  re- 
mained firm,  and  declared  that  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altar  she  would  refuse  to  utter  the  vow; 
they  might  take  her  life  if  they  would,  but 
they  should  never  force  her  to  pronounce  the 
words  that  would  shut  her  out  from  God's 
beautiful  world  forever.  Once  more  a  council 
of  Jane's  parents,  Dame  Katherine,  and  several 
priests  from  the  convent  near  the  castle  was 
called;  but  neither  threats,  expostulations,  nor 
arguments  shook  for  a  moment  her  stern  de- 
termination.   Timid,  meek,  and  yielding  as  she 


was  in  most  things,  she  was  yet  firm  in  this, 
her  obstinate  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  re- 
straint At  an  earlier  period  she  would,  not* 
withstanding  her  unwillingness,  have  been 
forced  to  take  the  vail;  but  men  were  now 
becoming  more  enlightened,  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliffe  were  gaining  ground,  and  severity 
was  not  the  policy  to  be  pursued  at  this  time. 
It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  she  should 
"  give  up  all  claim  to  her  rank  and  state,  and 
consent  to  be  given  forth  to  all  whom  she 
might  meet  as  a  poor  gentlewoman,  godchild 
to  Dame  Katherine."  To  a  demand  so  arbi- 
trary as  this  Jane  at  first  refused  compliance, 
but  time  being  allowed  her  for  consideration, 
before  the  day  arrived  when  she  must  either 
comply  with  this  condition  or  return  to  the 
convent,  Dame  Katherine,  by  threats  and  vio- 
lence, so  worked  on  her  fears  that  she  at  last 
consented,  "amid  grievous  tears  and  bitter 
reproaches,  to  be  deprived  of  her  name  and 
natural  rights,  taking  an  oath  never  to  reveal 
who  she  was."  "Any  thing  for  freedom," 
sighed  poor  Jane,  as  she  took  the  oath  of 
8ecresy;  "any  lot,  any  deprivation  rather 
than  that  living  tomb  of  the  nun  to  which  you 
would  consign  me." 

It  was  now  Dame  Katherine's  chief  care  to 
be  rid  of  her  charge.  She  cast  about  for  suit- 
ors, offering  a  comfortable  dower  on  her 
marriage,  but  even  the  lowest  squire  refused 
the  offer.  But  all  did  not  regard  her  as  being 
so  repulsive,  for  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness, 
and  a  kind  of  mournful  majesty  in  her  whole 
demeanor,  as  well  as  the  sweet  seriousness 
with  which  she  had  spoken  of  earth's  sorrows 
and  privations  to  the  peasants  whom  she  had 
visited  in  their  severe  sickness,  had  in  part 
atoned  for  her  repulsive  appearance,  and  they 
regarded  her  with  sincere  love  and  respect. 
At  length,  finding  she  could  do  nothing  better, 
Dame  Katherine  suffered  her  to  marry  William 
Ditchley,  the  young  man  who  had  rescued  her 
from  the  snow.  He  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
yeoman  of  Suffolk,  and  so  she  was  sent  forth 
to  take  her  place  in  the  world  as  the  wife  of  a 
common  peasant  and  the  mother  of  a  family 
of  peasants. 

For  years  afterward  nothing  was  heard  of 
Jane,  who,  though  thus  cruelly  exiled  from  her 
rank  and  family,  perhaps  enjoyed  more  of  real 
happiness  than  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
her  maltreatment.  With  the  dower  he  re- 
ceived on  his  marriage  with  her  the  honest 
yeoman,  at  her  request,  purchased  a  farm  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  lived  during  his  life.  And 
now  Jane,  the  Earl's  daughter,  although  she 
could  never  forget  the  high  destiny  to  which 
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she  had  been  born,  adapted  herself  fully  to  her 
position  as  the  yeoman's  wife,  and  she  never 
had  reason  to  regret  the  choice  she  had  made 
in  her  humble  marriage. 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  that  morning  star 
of  the  Reformation,  had  found  their  way  into 
the  remote  district  where  she  lived,  and  her 
clear  mind,  aided  by  her  hatred  of  Popery, 
soon  enabled  her  to  appreciate  their  worth. 
She  attended  the  "Lollard"  preachings,  and 
learned  from  their  pure  tenets  that  there  is 
One  who  overrules  all  events,  and  can  make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  Sanctified 
adversity,  like  the  mountain  breeze,  braces,  and 
strengthens,  and  calls  forth  traits  of  heroism 
which  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  untroubled  life 
would  have  lain  dormant.  And  so  it  was  with 
Jane  Poole,  and  in  her  humble  home  she  ex- 
hibited the  true  heroism,  which  is  to  conquer 
self,  to  rule  her  spirit,  to  "suffer  and  be  still.1' 
And,  although  at  times  her  eager  spirit  might 
prompt  her  to  question  why  such  a  severe  trial 
had  been  accorded  to  her,  she  was  at  length 
able  to  experience  that,  although  no  chastening 
for  the  present  seems  joyous  but  grievous, 
nevertheless  it  afterward  yields  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness,  and  the  healing  that 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  every  sorrow  it  was  hers 
especially  to  know. 

Her  dwelling  and  circumstances  were  not 
in  any  respect  superior  to  those  of  her  rude 
neighbors,  but  great  was  their  wonder  at 
her  steady  refusal  to  join  them  in  their  rustic 
revels  at  wakes  or  fairs.  Yet,  as  she  never 
assumed  any  arrogance  of  manner  toward 
them,  they  were  never  offended,  but  always 
treated  her  with  that  consideration  which  a 
superior  mind  always  demands;  and  when  they 
would  ask  honest  William  why  she  did  so,  he 
would  answer  "that  his  Jean  had  at  times 
queer  notions,  but  that  she  was  the  best  woman 
in  the  world  for  a'  that."  And  thus,  silently 
and  usefully,  her  days  glided  onward.  During 
her  stay  with  her  grandmother  she  had  acquired 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  and  now, 
as  she  had  opportunity,  she  judiciously  applied 
it  to  use.  This  made  ber  always  a  welcome 
visitor  at  the  lowly  cot,  where  she  might  be 
found  trying  to  lull  and  soothe  the  sufferings 
of  infancy,  or  comforting  the  aged  and  lonely. 
Thus,  too,  she  had  opportunity  to  speak  the 
heart-touching  words  of  inspiration,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  be  a  teacher,  she  taught  them 
sacred  lessons  from  that  dear  old  book  of  com- 
fort which  is  the  only  true  source  of  the  best 
knowledge.  Ever  welcome  was  her  presence  in 
the  abodes  of  the  tried  and  poverty-Btricken. 
They  did  not  see  that  her  face  was  unlovely 


when,  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  or  in 
the  loneliness  of  some  obscure  hovel,  she  min- 
istered like  an  angel  of  mercy  to  their  bodily 
and  spiritual  wants,  and  would  tell  them  how 
in  great  necessity  there  is  also  great  consola- 
tion, and  how  that  under  every  peculiar  trial 
the  needful  strength  to  bear  it  will  be  unfail- 
ingly given  from  above. 

At  length  her  husband  died,  and  her  grief 
was  deep  and  lasting.  William  had  never 
thought  himself  her  equal,  and  sometimes  was 
disposed  to  think  her  "too  high-minded,"  but 
he  loved  her  for  all  that,  and  was  proud  of  her 
as  the  daughter  of  a  poor  gentlewoman.  He 
blessed  her  on  his  death-bed,  and  sbe  remained 
a  widow  for  his  sake.  As  time  rolled  on  the 
scars  which  so  disfigured  her  face  became  less 
apparent;  she  covered  her  head  with  a  cap, 
and  as  she  grew  older  her  whole  appearance 
became  less  repulsive.  So  highly  was  she 
respected  by  her  rustic  neighbors  that  many 
yeomen  wished  to  marry  her;  but  she  refused 
them  all.  Thus  she  lived  many  years,  long 
after  Sir  William  a  Poole  had  become  fourth 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  had  had  children  born  to 
him,  long  after  Jane  had  become  a  grand- 
mother; then  and  not  till  then  the  whole  of 
this  strange  story  became  known.  Jane  had 
kept  her  vow  of  secrecy  with  perfect  fidelity; 
never  had  she  breathed  a  word  to  her  husband 
or  her  children  of  her  title  to  a  proud  name  or 
to  the  family  to  which  she  belonged.  It  was 
only  late  in  life  when,  Enlightened  by  the  new 
doctrines  she  heard  preached,  she  considered 
her  vow — a  vow  taken  under  such  circum- 
stances— no  longer  binding.  Therefore,  after 
due  consideration,  and  in  justice  to  herself  and 
children,  she  revealed  to  her  spiritual  adviser 
who  she  was  and  what  she  had  suffered. 
Shocked  with  the  depravity  of  her  unnatural 
relatives,  this  pious  and  learned  doctor  declared 
that  this  strange  history  should  no  longer  be 
kept  secret,  "and,"  says  our  record,  "com- 
manded her  to  publish  this  account  to  her 
children  and  their  issues,  that  they  might  show 
of  what  caste  they  came,  if  bo  be  by  the  great 
mercy  of  Providence  they  might  claim  their 
own  again.  And  not  only  to  them,  but  also 
to  make  it  known  to  all  men  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  her  own  safety,  he  said,  that 
the  great  power  of  Almighty  God  Bhould  be 
published  to  all  the  world.  For  this  reason 
was  the  chronicle  written,  that  all  men  might 
take  warning,  for  no  deed  of  wickedness  is 
done  in  the  dark  which  shall  not  be  dragged 
forth  to  the  light,  and  no  oppression  on  the 
innocent  shall  prosper  before  the  right  hand  of 
Eternal  Justice." 
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°  A  RE  we  'most  there,  mamma?" 

«**-  We  were  on  the  cars  bound  for  Warris- 
ton,  the  place  where,  for  the  next  year  at  least, 
my  husband  was  stationed.  It  was  in  the 
evening,  and  I  shivered  as  I  thought  of  the 
cold  house  probably  awaiting  us,  wishing  Nel- 
lie had  not  woke.  It  did  n't  matter  much, 
though,  for  when,  an  hour  after,  we  thundered 
into  the  town  she  was  sleeping  again. 

"Carry  her  out  and  I  will  take  the  boys,"  I 
said  to  Allen,  and  taking  Fred  and  Willy  by 
the  hand  I  followed  him  out  of  the  car.  A 
stout,  good-humored  gentleman  stepped  up  to 
us  immediately. 

"Mr.  Graham,  I  presume.  The  carriage  is 
waiting — this  way,"  and  a  moment  later  I  sank 
back  among  the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  and 
we  were  on  the  way  home.  I  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  brilliantly-lighted  streets,  a  dim 
vision  of  rows  of  handsome  residences,  then  we 
turned  into  another  street  and  were  there. 

Our  people  had  been  before  us.  It  was 
warmed  and  lighted,  the  furniture  partially  ar- 
ranged, and  supper  prepared.  No  crowd,  no 
company  of  strangers  to  whom  I  must  wea- 
riedly  talk  and  smile;  only  two  ladies — Mrs. 
Gates  and  Mrs.  Effingham.  Even  them  we  saw 
only  for  a  moment.  We  had  come  in  the  last 
lady's  carriage,  and  after  welcoming  us  and 
promising  to  call  soon,  they  swept  out,  leaving 
me  with  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Effingham 
was  tall  and  stately,  with  the  air  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  Mrs.  Gates  small  and  pleasant- 
spoken. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  I  had  not 
been  a  minister's  wife  long  enough  to  think 
without  trembling  of  the  first  entrance;  more 
perhaps  now  than  ever  before,  for  this  was  the 
largest  and  handsomest  church  to  which  Allen 
had  ever  been  appointed.  But  as  I  walked  up 
the  broad  aisle  and  sat  in  the  luxurious  "pas- 
tor's pew,"  my  thoughts  kept  going  back  to 
the  little  church  at  Millbrook  and  the  plain 
congregation  there.  I  looked  with  a  shiver  of 
distrust  at  the  richly-dressed  people  around  me, 
and  noted  the  air  of  wealth  and  aristocracy;  and 
even  while  the  great  organ's  harmony  was  roll- 
ing through  the  church,  and  the  quartette  choir 
were  chanting,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  I  was 
wondering  how  on  Allen's  salary  we  could  sup- 
port a  style  of  living  suited  to  this  congre- 
gation. 

A  month  taught  me  that  I  had  not  over- 
rated the  troubles  of  my  new  position — a  large 


town,  our  Church  the  aristocratic  one,  its  mem- 
bers mostly  wealthy  and  fashionable  people, 
who  lived  well  and  expected  their  minister  to 
do  the  same;  a  thing  which  on  my  husband's 
salary  was  impossible.  I  stood  alone  here,  for 
Allen,  absorbed  in  study,  and  pastoral  duty, 
not  noticing,  as  men  seldom  do,  matters  of  dress 
and  table  arrangements,  could  give  me  no  sym- 
pathy. He  had  troubles  of  his  own,  too,  in  the 
worldliness  and  frivolity  of  many  of  his  con- 
gregation. 80  I  kept  my  annoyances  to  myself 
and  struggled  on. 

I  sat  by  my  sitting-room  window  one  bright 
October  morning  thinking  of  all  this.  Outside 
the  bluest  of  skies  bent  above  me:  a  dead  vine 
that  had  curtained  the  window  in  Summer 
trailed  its  scarlet  leaves  along  the  sill;  an  oak 
outside  was  burning  in  Autumn  glory.  I  looked 
at  it  all  with  unquiet  eyes,  remembering  Au- 
tumn days  gone  by  when  I  had  never  known  a 
care.  I  had  never  thought  in  my  happy  girl- 
hood to  come  to  this.  I  had  been  brought  up 
as  the  adopted  child  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  and 
when  I  married  Allen  Graham  I  believed  that 
with  the  liberal  allowance  uncle  insisted  on 
giving  me  I  might  throw  money  cares  away. 
It  went  on  so  for  five  years.  Then  came  the 
old  story,  failure,  death,  and  my  little  fortune 
went  with  the  rest.  But  Allen's  next  two  ap- 
pointments were  in  country  places,  and  till  we 
came  here  I  had  hardly  felt  my  loss.  Now 
what  would  I  not  have  given  for  a  little  of  that 
little  fortune,  to  settle  the  bills  due  that  week 
and  buy  things  necessary  for  the  Winter  I  Nel- 
lie playing  beside  me  had  no  care.  I  remem- 
ber looking  at  her  with  almost  envy.  Then 
into  my  privacy  and  disagreeable  thoughts  some 
one  interrupted. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  there  's  no  meat  for 
dinner." 

"You  will  have  to  get  some,  then,  and  have 
it  charged." 

My  neat  help  hesitated.  "Master  said  we 
were  not  to  buy  on  credit  any  more." 

"  But  I  have  no  money  and  we  must  have 
the  meat,"  I  answered. 

I  emptied  my  purse  on  the  table  as  I  spoke, 
three  pennies  and  a  silver  quarter,  and  just 
then  the  bell  rang.  I  swept  the  money  into 
my  work-basket,  and,  conscious  of  deficiencies 
in  my  own  toilet  and  Nellie's  soiled  apron,  rose 
to  receive  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Effingham  and  Mrs. 
Gates." 

"We  have  called  on  a  mission  of  mercy  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Effingham's  clear,  measured 
tones.  "Last  night  there  was  brought  to  my 
knowledge  the  case  of  a  poor  family  on  A.- 
street.    The  father  is  out  of  work,  and  the  chil- 
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dren,  three  very  interesting  little  boys,  have 
not  been  able  to  attend  Sabbath  school  for 
some  time  because  they  have  not  good  shoes." 

She  paused.  I  thought  of  the  grievously- 
worn  shoes  the  boys  wore,  and  said,  "Can  not 
the  father  get  work?" 

"Perhaps  so.  I  have  not  consulted  with 
him.  I  thought  it  a  matter  of  present  ne- 
cessity." 

"And  we  thought,"  Mrs.  Gates  went  on, 
"that  if  the  ladies  would  contribute  we  might 
raise  enough  for  their  wants  now  and  put  the 
father  in  a  way  of  providing  for  his  family." 

My  hands  fingered  the  empty  purse  nervously, 
but  I  uttered  no  word,  and  Mrs.  Effingham 
took  up  the  thread  again. 

"  If  the  minister's  wife  heads  our  list  we  hope 
to  get  a  considerable  amount." 

"I  have  no  money  with  me  at  present/1  I 
said  as  quietly  as  I  could,  "but  I  will  sign  if 
you  wish  me  to." 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  the  stately  Mrs.  Ef- 
fingham, producing  her  paper,  and  down  went 
my  name  for  a  precious  dollar.  Then  the  ladies 
left  me. 

"Mamma/1  said  Nellie,  "may  I  have  the 
pennies?" 

A  step  sounded  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  Al- 
len came  in  from  the  post-office.  "An  in  vita- 
tion  out  to-morrow,"  were  his  first  words,  "at 
Mrs.  Arnold's." 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  Allen,"  pushing  my 
work  hastily  aside.    "  I  've  nothing  fit  to  wear." 

"What  did  you  wear  last  Sunday,  Mary?" 

"My  black  silk,  that  I  've  worn  to  every 
party  we  have  been  to." 

"Well,  wear  it  to-morrow,  then.  It  will 
never  do  to  decline,  my  dear." 

He  sat  down  and  took  out  his  letters,  hand- 
ing one  to  me.  I  glanced  listlessly  at  the  post- 
mark, "Moro,"  my  native  place,  and  I  opened 
it.  It  was  from  an  old  lady,  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  uncle,  who  had  been  a  half  mother  to 
me.  Reduced  to  poverty  now,  and  troubled  by 
an  obdurate  creditor,  she  appealed  to  me  for 
aid.  "I  would  not  come  to  you,"  the  letter 
said,  "if  there  were  any  other  to  whom  I  could 
appeal,  but  I  am  an  old  woman  with  few 
friends,  and  yon  are  my  best  one.  For  the 
sake  of  old  times  grant  me  this." 

I  tossed  the  letter  to  Allen.  "We  can  not 
do  it,"  was  his  comment. 

"No,"  I  cried  bitterly.  "I  gave  money  this 
morning  to  some  one  I  never  heard  of  before. 
This,  from  my  oldest  and  best  friend,  we  can 
not  grant." 

"You  know  it  is  impossible,  Mary,"  he  an- 
swered gravely. 


I  swallowed  a  sort  of  sob,  and  took  from  the 
basket  a  little  stocking,  whose  dilapidated  heel 
needed  repair. 

"Where  are  the  children?"  asked  he. 

"Over  at  Mrs.  Taylor's." 

"There  is  fever  in  the  town,  watch  them 
carefully,"  and  he  left  the  room. 

I  looked  down  at  my  darling  beside  me,  then 
a  strange  fear  came  into  my  heart.  I  pushed 
up  the  window  and  called  to  the  boys.  A  mo- 
ment after  they  came  rushing  into  the  house 
wild  with  play,  yet  I  looked  at  their  bright, 
young  faces  sighing. 

"Mamma,"  cried  Fred,  "did  you  know  my 
birthday  came  next  week?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

He  twisted  his  fingers  boy-fashion.  "  Georgia 
Effingham's  father  gave  him  a  pair  of  new 
boots,  and  his  mother  such  a  splendid  horse, 
his  birthday." 

"Your  shoes  are  not  worn  out  yet,  dear,  and 
you  know  mamma  has  n't  money  to  spend 
for  toys.  Now  sit  down  here  and  play  with 
sister." 

But  though  I  could  quiet  him  so  easily,  I 
could  not  still  the  constant  cry  of  my  own 
heart — its  weary  questions,  its  murmurs  of 
"unjust"  could  not  get  rid  of  the  letter  lying 
before  me.  I  took  it  up  and  read  it  again. 
How  well  I  remembered  one  long  illness  I  had 
had,  when  she  had  been  my  nurse  1  The  long, 
weary  time  when  I  lay  on  my  bed,  and  the 
whole  world  was  to  me  one  long,  dark  room  I 
Now  like  a  touch  of  a  mother  had  fallen  her 
hand  upon  my  forehead.  What  cool  drinks  she 
had  prepared  for  mel  What  songs  she  had 
sang  to  lull  me  to  sleep  and  forgetfulness  of 
pain  I  I  remembered  one  night  when  I  was 
the  worst,  I  had  looked  up  to  her  and  mur- 
mured "mother,"  and  she  had  bent  over  me, 
saying  through  tears,  "I  will  be  a  mother  to 
thee,  child."  She  was  rich  then;  but  the  same 
crash  that  ruined  my  uncle  had  made  her  poor. 
Now  in  her  need  she  appealed  to  me  and  I  was 
powerless  to  help  her.  I  wrote  again  and 
again  on  the  wrapper  Allen's  words,  "  It  is  im- 
possible," then  I  dropped  it. 

There  was  a  prayer  meeting  that  night. 
Though  no  one  else  came  the  minister's  wife 
must  go,  I  thought,  as  I  tied  on  my  bonnet, 
and,  casting  one  long  look  at  the  great  pile  of 
mending  in  my  basket,  went  to  the  church.  I 
am  afraid  my  heart  was  not  warmed  by  the 
meeting;  that  I  thought  more  of  household 
matters  than  of  spiritual  things;  and  when,  at 
its  close,  Mrs.  Arnold  rustled  up  to  me  and 
said,  "What  a  splendid  prayer  brother  Graham 
made,"  I  hardly  heard  her. 
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The  next  day  came  the  party.  I  put  on  my 
black  silk  and  went,  feeling  sick  and  miserable. 
I  was  late:  they  were  all  there  before  me,  the 
long  parlors  filled  with  richly-dressed  ladies, 
talking  of  fashions  and  the  news.  I  sank  into 
a  corner  half  out  of  sight,  and  listened  to  the 
chatter  which  wearied  and  disgusted  me.  Two 
voices  near  me  attracted  my  attention  at  last — 
Mrs.  Effingham  and  Mrs.  Howard,  a  leader  of 
fashion.  They  were  talking,  and  hardly  know- 
ing what  I  did,  I  shrank  back  that  I  might 
not  hear.  But  Mrs.  Effingham's  clear  tones  I 
could  not  miss. 

"I  have  always  held,"  she  was  saying,  "that 
a  minister's  wife  should  dress  as  befitted  her 
husband's  station  in  society — not  make  her 
dress  a  perpetual  petition  to  the  ladies  for 
gifts." 

A  murmured  reply  that  I  did  not  hear. 
Then  again: 

"Mrs.  Graham  has  not  done  that.  I  confess 
I  am  surprised,  and  I  think  if  she  knew  how 
even  these  trifles  affect  her  husband's  influence 
in  society  she  would  dress  more  elegantly." 

"  If  she  could,"  I  finished  the  sentence  men- 
tally; then  as  they  passed  on  I  could  not  help 
glancing  at  my  critic.  Tall  and  stately  in  per- 
son, the  subdued  richness  of  her  dress  telling 
of  unlimited  means;  the  heavy  silk  sweeping 
the  floor,  the  rare  lace  at  her  throat  fastened 
with  a  diamond:  this  was  the  woman  who  had 
condemned  me  and  my  dress.  The  bitter  tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  and  when,  ten  minutes  later, 
the  hostess  sought  me,  I  almost  shrank  back 
from  her  lustrous  purple  robe,  the  badge  of 
distrust  to  me. 

"I  really  can  not  allow,  Mrs.  Graham,  that 
you  should  hide  yourself  here.  Mrs.  Effingham 
would  like  your  opinion  of  this  new  book." 

"I  have  not  read  it." 

I  felt  Mrs.  Effingham  s  eye  on  me  again,  and 
knew  that  mentally  she  was  saying,  "If  she 
knew  the  help  it  would  be  to  her  husband  she 
would  read  more,"  and  mentally  again  I  was 
finishing  her  sentence,  "  If  I  could." 

The  party  was  over  at  last,  and  very  weari- 
edly  I  walked  homeward.  When  we  entered 
the  gate  of  our  home  Allen  stopped  me — "Mary, 
look  up."  Above  us  a  million  stars  burned  in 
the  clear,  blue  sky.  I  looked  at  them  with 
angry  eyes. 

"Dear  Mary,  let  us  remember  that  whatever 
trials  come  upon  us,  we  have  One  who  has  said 
he  will  never  forsake  us." 

"The  bills  will  come  in  to-morrow,"  I  an- 
swered heedlessly. 

"Can  you  not  trust  these  things  to  your 
Heavenly  Father?" 


"  No,  I  can  not,"  and  I  went  into  the  house. 

My  prayer  that  night  was  said  by  my  lips 
only,  for  all  peace  and  trust  were  gone  from 
me.  Afterward,  while  Allen  quietly  slept,  I 
lay  awake  for  hours  thinking  of  my  troubles. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  these  two  days  had  con- 
densed into  them  all  the -little  annoyances  that 
so  constantly  perplexed  me.  Every  thing,  from 
a  child's  story  of  a  playmate's  gifts  to  this  greater 
trial  of  the  afternoon,  had  some  sting  for  me. 
Perhaps  afterward  I  might  see  good  in  them; 
now  they  only  served  to  confirm  my  belief  that 
our  people  were  cold  and  heartless.  Again  and 
again,  as  I  went  over  and  over  my  life  at  War- 
riston,  I  said,  "We  are  forsaken." 

Perhaps  some  great  trial  was  needed  to  show 
me  how  slight  comparatively  had  been  all  pre- 
vious ones;  something  that  would  take  my 
mind  from  these  worldly  cares,  and  lead  me 
back  to  the  Father.  When  we  rose  the  next 
morning  we  found  Nellie  tossing  in  her  crib, 
her  face  hot,  her  words  incoherent.  "It  is  the 
fever,"  I  whispered  to  Allen. 

"I  trust  not,"  he  answered  gravely,  and  went 
for  the  doctor. 

A  great  fear  came  into  my  heart  when  the 
doctor  had  come  and  prescribed  for  her.  Some- 
thing in  his  grave  face  alarmed  me,  and  seizing 
his  hand  I  gasped,  "Tell  me,  will  she  recover?" 

"It  is  too  early  now  to  say,"  evidently  bent 
on  soothing  me;  "she  has  the  fever  very  badly, 
but  we  will  hope  for  the  best." 

When  he  had  gone  I  sat  down  at  my  post; 
my  duty  now  to  watch  my  darling,  to  lay  cool- 
ing cloths  on  her  head,  give  medicines  and 
drinks  to  her,  and  answer  her  questions  with 
tenderest  words.  I  had  sent  the  boys  to  a 
neighbor's,  for  I  dreaded  contagion,  and  the 
house  was  still  as  the  grave.  The  hours  passed 
slowly;  dinner  came;  then  I  was  by  the  bed 
again.  No  one  had  called.  I  thought  they 
must  know,  and  as  the  afternoon  slowly  wore 
away  and  still  no  inquiries,  I  said  bitterly  that 
they  had  lost  all  interest  in  their  pastor's  fam- 
ily, and  were  going  to  leave  us  alone  even  in 
sickness. 

A  night  of  watching.  At  four  Allen  came  to 
take  my  place  and  sent  me  to  lie  down.  I 
slept  heavily,  and  the  clear  chiming  from  the 
clock  was  the  sound  that  finally  woke  me.  I 
sprang  up,  pushed  open  the  window  for  a 
draught  of  fresh  air,  then  hurried  into  the  other 
room. 

Two  ladies  were  there,  Mrs.  Effingham  and 
Mrs.  Gates.  They  came  to  meet  me  immedi- 
ately, and  almost  the  first  words  were  from  my 
dreaded  critic. 

"I  hear  you  dread  infection  for  the  other 
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children.  I  have  come  to  say  that  if  you  will 
trust  them  to  me  I  will  take  them  to  my  house 
for  the  week.  Georgie  will  be  glad  of  some 
play-fellows,  and  I  promise  you  they  shall  be 
well  cared  for." 

I  stammered  an  assent,  and  went  to  get  the 
boys  ready:  after  they  were  gone  Mrs.  Gates 
came  to  me  and  said: 

"I  came  to  stay,  Mrs.  Graham.  Will  you 
let  me  help  nurse  her?" 

"Can  you  leave  home?"  I  faltered. 

"As  well  as  not.  It  was  on  that  ground  that 
I  came  instead  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  for.  she  has 
many  home  duties.  You  will  wear  yourself 
out,  Mrs.  Graham,  if  you  are  alone.  It  has 
been  evident  to  us  all  that  you  have  not  been 
well  the  last  week,  and  we  shall  insist  on  your 
caring  for  yourself  as  well  as  her." 

So  she  staid.  Not  to  take  my  place  in  the 
sick-room,  I  could  not  have  allowed  that;  but 
to  take  charge  of  the  house;  to  receive  the 
doctor's  numberless  directions,  which  I,  nervous 
and  excited  as  I  was,  could  not  remember;  to 
answer  inquiries;  to  do  every  thing  that  a 
friend  could. 

The  bills  came  in  that  afternoon.  I  read 
them  through  bitterly,  noting  that  they  amount- 
ed to  a  sum  we  could  not  pay.  While  I  sat 
crushing  them  in  my  hand  Mrs.  Effingham  came 
again. 

"  I  have  left  the  boys  well  settled,"  she  said, 
"and  having  a  game  of  romps  with  Georgie, 
and  I  have  brought  these  to  Nellie." 

She  held  up  a  basket  filled  with  luscious  hot- 
house grapes,  globes  of  purple  sweetness.  All 
day  we  had  been  trying  to  get  something  that 
would  cool  my  darling's  thirst.  With  the  quick 
thought  that  these  would,  I  held  up  a  cluster 
before  her.  "Pretty,  pretty,"  she  murmured. 
Then  as  I  took  each  from  its  stem  and  held  it 
to  her  lips  she  ate  eagerly. 

"You  think  them  good  for  her?"  said  Mrs. 
Effingham.  "Then  I  will  bring  some  every 
day  till  she  is  better." 

I  faltered  my  thanks,  then  slipped  out  of  the 
room  and  went  to  the  drawer  where  lay  the 
letter.  I  read  them  through  again,  bills  and 
letter,  and  tried  then,  as  I  had  not  tried  be- 
fore, to  lay  all  this  upon  my  Father;  and  I 
think  I  succeeded.  After  a  while  I  rose  and 
went  away,  never  noticing  that  I  had  left  the 
papers  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

In  my  child's  sick-room  I  learned  more  than 
one  lesson.  If  in  the  trouble  before  I  had  for- 
gotten my  God,  I  went  back  to  him  now:  in 
the  eternity  that  seemed  open  before  me  all 
earthly  care  was  lost.  What  was  I  that  mat- 
ters of  dress  and   living   should    have   been 


troubling  me,  while  my  child  caught  the  seeds 
of  disease  1  How  unfaithful  to  my  God-given 
trust  to  let  any  care  take  me  from  my  children! 
I  felt,  too,  how  I  had  misjudged  our  people, 
when,  in  this  our  time  of  trial,  they  gathered 
around  us,  making  us  feel  by  words  and  acts, 
that  they  were,  after  all,  more  than  fashionable 
people;  that  my  husband's  patient  ministry  had 
not  been  without  fruit. 

"Till  she  is  better."  It  did  not  take  many 
days  to  teach  us  that  Nellie  never  would  be 
better;  that  Death  would  claim  our  darling  for 
his  own.  Yet  the  end  was  more  peaceful  than 
we  had  hoped.  She  had  been,  during  her  ill- 
ness, alternately  delirious  and  in  stupor;  very 
rarely  conscious.  Now  in  that  last  hour  she 
knew  us  all,  and  could  answer  our  tender  in- 
quiries by  saying  that  she  was  better.  We  had 
wheeled  her  bed  into  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  opened  the  windows  that  she  might  have 
fresh  air.  We  sat  there,  in  the  purple  hush  of 
twilight,  while  the  new  moon  slowly  glided 
down  the  west,  and  felt  that  slowly  the  heart- 
throbs were  growing  fainter,  as  the  clock  ticked 
out  the  minutes,  she  was  leaving  us.  At  last 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

"Mamma." 

I  was  kneeling  beside  her.  At  no  other  voice 
would  I  have  roused  myself.  At  that  dying 
one  I  did. 

"Give  me  the  posies,  mamma,"  and  I  laid  in 
her  hand  the  cluster  of  purple  pansies — Mrs. 
Effingham's  last  gift.  Her  little  fingers  touched 
them  almost  wonderingly. 

"So  pretty,  mamma.  Do  they  grow  up 
there?" 

"Yes,  darling,  more  beautiful  flowers  than 
these." 

"I  shall  see  them,  then,  mamma.  Do  n't  cry; 
it's  only  going  to  Christ,  you  know,  and" — she 
was  wandering  again.  With  a  start  she  fin- 
ished her  sentence,  "  Please  sing,  mamma." 

And  while  with  choked  utterances  I  sang  she 
left  us. 

It  was  two  weeks  after,  and  I  sat  Alone  in 
the  sitting-room.  Five  minutes  before  I  had 
left  the  boys  sleeping  the  sound  slumber  of 
childhood.  Yet  now,  with  a  restless  feeling  in 
my  heart  that  nothing  could  still,  I  went  into 
the  chamber  again  and  gave  them  another  kiss. 
Then  I  came  out  and  stood  by  the  window; 
and  looking  out  on  the  first  snow  as  it  covered 
the  earth,  thought  how  it  was  folding  about  my 
darling's  grave.  I  trusted  that  I  was  not  losing 
the  influence  of  that  time;  yet  a  dreary  sigh 
escaped  me  as  I  thought  of  the  still  unsettled 
bills. 
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The  door  opened  and  Allen  came  in.  He 
had  been  to  an  official  board  meeting,  and  I 
wondered  absently  if  they  had  consented  to  his 
wish  for  extra  meetings. 

"Mary." 

"Whatiaitr 

He  came  up  to  me  and  put  a  letter  into  my 
hand.  I  noticed  that  he  held  one  hand  behind 
him.  I  opened  the  letter  wonderingly,  wonder- 
ing still  more  at  the  words  with  which  it  be- 
gan: "God  bless  and  reward  yon  for  all  yonr 
kindness  to  me,  and  especially  reward  you  for 
this  last  gift." 

"What  does  it  mean,  Allen?" 

Another  paper  was  slipped  into  my  hand. 
Two  receipts,  the  long-dreaded  bills  were  set- 
tled at  last.  I  turned  to  him  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

"  We  have  been  doubting  children,  dear  Mary. 
I  have  good  reasons  for  knowing  that  our  peo- 
ple did  not  know  of  our  necessities  till  an  ac- 
cident showed  the  bills  and  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Gates.  They  are  all  settled  now,  you  see,  for  I 
received  my  first  payment  to-day,  and  my  sal- 
ary is  increased  one  hundred  dollars." 

"O,  Allen/'  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, "you  can  get  your  books  now;  we  need 
never  be  troubled  again  I"  then  as  I  thought  of 
my  doubts,  "how  weak  and  sinful  I  have  been!" 

uVew  weak,  dear  wife,  ever  to  doubt  your 
Father's  promises.  But  we  have  both  learned 
a  lesson,  have  we  not,  for  the  future?" 

"I  hope  I  have,  Allen,"  I  said  tearfully.  "I 
do  think  I  shall  be  a  better  woman  for  this  trial." 

"It  has  borne  other  fruit,  too,  our  child's 
death.  Mrs.  Effingham  came  to  me  to-day 
saying  that  Nellie's  last  words  had  broken  her 
years  of  indifference.  She  has  been  a  fashiona- 
ble member  of  the  Church — God  helping  her  she 
will  be  a  Christian  woman  now." 

I  was  weeping  and  could  not  answer. 

"Faith  in  God  and  humanity,"  he  went  on. 
"God  has  been  very  good  to  us,  even  in  be- 
reavement." 

"Even  in  bereavement,"  I  repeated  softly. 
God's  goodness,  had  I  not  learned  to  trust  him? 
Even  in  sorrow,  had  he  not  led  us  through 
darkness  into  the  perfect  light?  As  we  stood 
there  seeing  in  thought  the  little  white  head- 
stone upon  whose  folded  scroll  is  written,  "  He 
carrieth  the  lambs  in  his  arms,"  I  felt  that  my 
lesson  had  indeed  been  a  life  one;  prayed  that, 
taught  by  much  suffering,  it  might  never  be 
forgotten. 


Incivility  is  the  extreme  of  pride;   it  is 
built  on  the  contempt  of  mankind. 
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If  AH  is  not  all  of  earth; 
The  glowing  splendors  of  bright  fancy's  fires — 
The  boundlessness  of  all  bis  soul's  desires — 

Prove  him  of  heavenly  birth. 

Look  on  his  glorious  face! 
There  the  quick  play  of  varied  passions  see! 
Look  on  that  brow  of  thought!    Must  it  not  be 

A  spirit's  dwelling  place? 

Behold  that  changing  eye! 
Does  not  that  glance  of  tenderness  and  love. 
That  look  of  high  resolve,  or  pity,  prove 

Something  that  will  not  die? 

The  grave  can  claim  no  part, 
Save  that  on  which  there  falleth  our  sad  tears; 
day  can  not  cover  all  the  hopes  and  fears 

Which  swell  each  throbbing  heart. 

Would  God  a  palace  rear 
For  a  frail  being;  with  no  nobler  life 
Than  that  which  classes  with  the  dying  strife? 

A  life  that  endeth  here? 

Ah,  no!  the  tenant  must 
More  glorious  than  its  glorious  mansion  be; 
Whose  dome  and  columns  soon,  alas,  we  see 

All  crumbling  into  dust. 

Dust  may  to  dust  return, 
Ashes  to  kindred  ashes  fall  again; 
But  thought  dies  not;  of  all  the  mind's  bright  train 

None  find  a  funeral  urn. 

Then,  though  thine  eye  grow  dim, 
And  sluggish  flow  the  current  of  thy  blood, 
Look  up,  0  man,  in  steadfast  faith,  to  God, 

For  thou  shalt  go  to  him. 
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Life  hath  sorrows  that  must  He  in  silence, 

In  the  dark,  still  chambers  of  the  soul, 
Haunting  memories  that  but  mock  us  sadly, 

With  a  mournfulness  beyond  control. 
0,  the  bright,  delusive  hopes  that  woo  us 

To  the  borders  of  enchanting  streams, 
But  to  mock  our  burning  thirst  with  offerings 

Of  an  empty  cup  and  fading  dreams! 
Broken  vows  of  those  we  've  loved  and  trusted, 

With  the  sweet  faith  of  unquestioning  love, 
Doubting  not,  till  from  the  ark  of  promise 

We  are  cast,  like  the  unsheltered  dove. 
Wandering  weary  o'er  despair's  dark  waters, 

Restless,  longing  for  the  changeless  shore, 
Where  are  no  deceivings  or  heart-achings, 

But  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  for  evermore. 

Pity  such,  0  God,  and  lead  them  gently 
Out  of  the  shadows  into  the  cloudless  day; 

For  though  on  earth  a  holy  pledge  is  broken, 
"  Loving  and  faithful "  thou  wilt  be  alway. 
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JOUBff  AL  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY   HBLXN    B.    OCTLIK. 


KUHBEB  II. 

THE  longer  I  live  the  more  I  see,  the  more 
clearly  I  see,  it  seems  to  me,  that  people 
err  more  in  little  things  and  great  from  weak- 
ness, blindness,  than  from  a  deliberate  intention 
to  do  wrong.  If  they  could  be  brought  to  see 
their  conduct  in  just  its  right  light,  see  its  in- 
fluence upon  themselves  and  upon  others  in 
things  which  they  regard  as  trivial,  they  would 
do  differently.  They  fall  into  these  habits  un- 
consciously, by  slow  degrees.  I  mean  habits 
of  fretfulness  of  temper,  dissatisfaction,  disregard 
of  the  blight  they  may  cast  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  others  by  their  peevishness,  their 
jarring  ways,  their  neglect  of  little  kindnesses 
that  smooth  and  brighten  the  way  of  life, 
going  contrary  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  others  when  it  is  not  necessary,  even  when 
their  own  happiness  is  not  enhanced  thereby, 
from  sheer  want  of  thought,  want  of  reflection, 
from  a  failure  to  see  what  a  vast  amount  of 
unhappiness  is  created  in  this  way,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  from  what  are  classed  as 
crimes,  perhaps. 

And  did  we  view  things  in  the  right  light 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  even  selfishness 
would  prompt  us  to  be  less  selfish,  for  every 
time  we  take  away  from  the  happiness  of 
others  needlessly,  we  diminish  our  own,  if  not 
by  direct  reaction,  by  the  effect  that  habits  of 
selfishness  have  in  destroying  the  healthful 
tone  of  our  spirits  and  deadening  the  pleasing 
sensations  that  might  arise  from  innocent  sour- 
ces of  enjoyment. 

"0,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offense." 

I  enjoy  this  communion  with  myself,  my 
own  thoughts,  after  the  active  business  of  the 
day — enjoy  it  more  than  I  did  when  I  had 
little  to  do  but  think.  Then  there  were  ruts 
of  thought  in  my  brain  worn  by  constant 
trains,  now  all  my  faculties  find  exercise,  and 
how  much  fuller  and  happier  life  is  for  me! 
We  do  not  enjoy  holidays  when  life  is  all 
holiday.  Now  leisure  has  a  freshness  for  me, 
and  I  enjoy  it  with  a  zest  I  never  knew  before. 
Thought  is  a  recreation  for  me  after  my 
mechanical  labors.  They  refresh  me  for  the 
exercise  of  my  thinking  powers,  and  so  my 
handiwork  and  my  headwork  help  one  another; 
each  is  more  excellent  in  its  kind  for  the  other. 
Mechanical  labor,  I  said.  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  any  merely  mechanical  labor.    I  hope  I 


put  heart  and  mind  into  all  my  labor,  dignify- 
ing thus  the  meanest  work  of  my  hands  by  its 
excellence,  its  uses.  It  is  to  add  to  the  bodily 
comfort  of  others;  perhaps  it  is  to  enhance 
their  health,  to  increase  their  happiness,  to 
contribute  to  their  mental  improvement.  It  is 
to  pay  a  tribute,  of  affection  by  showing  a 
kindly  care  for  their  welfare  and  pleasure.  So 
what  may  seem  coarse  work  has  a  soul  of 
enjoyment  in  it  not  visible.  How  smoothly 
my  life  passes,  how  smoother  every  day! 
When  I  hear  housekeepers  talk  of  their  little 
vexations,  their  great  vexations,  their  constant 
vexations,  which  they  sometimes  make  the 
theme  of  conversation,  thinking  they  will  find 
in  me  a  sympathizer,  I  do  n't  know  what  they 
mean.  And  when  I  can 't  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  their  detail  of  grievances,  "  but  you  have  n't 
been  drilled  in  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping 
so  long  as  I  have.  It  is  new  to  you,  and 
therefore  you  enjoy  it.  Wait  a  few  years  and 
you  will  see."    Something  like  this  they  say. 

I  do  n't  think  years  are  going  to  bring 
weariness  to  my  employment.  I  think  I  shall 
like  it  better  the  farther  I  go  on,  the  more  ex- 
cellence I  attain  in  the  various  things  belong- 
ing to  my  vocation.  Is  n't  this  the  legitimate 
result?  Do  we  not  perform  with  greater  ease 
and  pleasure  what  we  love  to  do,  and  love 
better  to  do  what  we  can  perform  wellfr  I  am 
afraid  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
lighten  their  labors  by  the  right  spirit  that 
they  consider  them  drudgery. 

How  glad  I  am  that  the  truth  was  opened 
up  to  me  with  regard  to  this  matter!  I,  too, 
might  have  been  left  to  grope  my  way  in 
blindness,  unenjoying,  and  unable  to  diffuse 
joy  around  me.  When  I  see  others  with  their 
tempers  imbittered  by  petty  cares  and  vexa- 
tions, corroding  the  spirits  and  dampening  the 
enjoyment  of  ail  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact, over  whom  they  have  power,  I  think 
what  a  pity  they  can  not  be  brought  to  see 
their  moral  condition,  what  a  pity  they  could 
not  have  seen  the  danger  there  was  of  falling 
into  it  before  it  was  too  late!  Therefore  we 
need  teaching  in  these  things. 

I  can  not  get  off  from  this  subject.  I  see  so 
much  unhappiness  in  the  world  from  lack  of 
equability  of  temper,  from  lack  of  geniality, 
which  is,  to  be  Bure,  in  some  degree,  a  natural 
gift,  but  which  can  be  increased  by  culture 
when  the  gift  is  small  by  genial  habits,  trying 
not  to  jar  the  spirits  of  others  in  little  things, 
trying  to  enter  into  their  enjoyments. 

What  a  remnant  of  barbarism  is  this  surli- 
ness, this  shutting  one's  self  up  in  self,  this 
indifference  to   the  comfort  or  happiness   of 
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others  1  It  is  in  families  these  things  do  most 
harm;  but  we  meet  them  elsewhere,  in  public 
places,  where  people  suppose  their  individuality 
is  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  their  boorishness  will 
not  be  observed.  But  it  is  not  with  this  phase 
of  roughness  I  have  to  do,  except  that  it  shows 
a  lack  of  thorough  home  culture.  A  truly- 
polite  person,  one  who  is  so  in  grain  and  from 
habit,  will  be  so  every- where — in  intercourse, 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  with  the  lowest 
laborer  as  well  as  with  those  highest  in  posi- 
tion. He  will  be  so  for  his  own  sake,  because 
it  is  easier  and  more  natural  to  treat  others 
kindly  and  politely.  It  would  jar  his  own 
spirit  to  treat  them  otherwise.  It  jars  him, 
disturbs  his  placidity,  when  a  delicate  consid- 
eration for  others  is  not  appreciated,  is  thrown 
back,  when  he  is  almost  forced  to  meet  rough- 
ness with  roughness. 

It  is  at  home  in  the  family  that  amenities 
of  temper  show  best;  it  is  there  moodiness, 
selfishness,  want  of  courtesy  do  most  harm. 
How  often  I  have  seen  people  who  in  their 
own  families,  among  their  dependents,  or  in 
traveling,  perhaps,  were  selfish,  morose,  discord- 
ant, that  in  their  parlors  entertaining  com- 
pany overflowed  with  smiles  and  affability! 

Why  can  not  they  carry  this  temper,  this 
assiduity  for  others,  into  their  daily  life?  I  have 
thought.  Would  they  not  be  happier  as  well 
as  diffuse  more  happiness?  It  must  be  so,  for 
when  their  genial  qualities  were  in  play  their 
faces  would  fairly  shine  with  enjoyment.  Why 
do  n't  they  exercise  them  oftener,  so  they  would 
be  always  in  the  ascendant?  Then  they  would 
not  need*  the  excitement,  the  stimulus  of 
"  company  "  to  call  them  forth. 

It  is  lack  of  early  training  in  these  matters 
that  causes  this  inconsistency  of  conduct  many 
times.  We  are  not  habituated  to  the  little 
courtesies  of  life  at  the  home  fireside.  I  must 
look  to  it  that  I  do  not  by  my  own  example 
foster  lack  of  courtesy  in  little  things  in  daily 
life.  I  must  endeavor  to  preserve  placidity  of 
temper  so  far  as  I  can,  to  show  a  kindly  con- 
sideration for  the  tastes  and  preferences  of 
others,  shed  sunshine  instead  of  casting  shad- 
ows in  my  home,  avoid  throwing  nettles  and 
thorns  in  the  way  of  others  when  I  may  as 
well  strew  flowers.  I  love  flowers  best  myself. 
My  nettles  and  thorns  may  wound  my  own 
feet,  my  shadows  obscure  the  gladness  of  spirit 
I  might  have  enjoyed. 

If  I  try  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  others 
will  they  not  try  to  lighten  mine  when  they 
press  me  heavily?  So  I  shall  meet  even  a 
present  reward.  Especially  shall  I  meet  this 
from   those  whom  I  have  taught  to  lighten 


other's  burdens,  sympathize  with  their  griefs, 
those  whose  tender  minds  have  been  left  to 
my  teaching  and  guidance.  Why  do  not* 
parents,  why  do  not  guardians  think  of  this 
more?  They  poison  and  imbitter  the  fountain 
at  which  they  must  drink  some  day.  They  dry 
up  the  springs  of  sympathy  that  might  in  the 
future  gladden  and  fertilize  their  own  lives. 
Do  they  not  see  this?  Short-sighted  selfishness, 
when  they  are  deliberately  teaching  their  chil- 
dren to  be  selfish  and  hard,  though,  perhsps, 
unconsciously. 

I  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  subject,  making 
sunshine  instead  of  darkness  in  my  home.  I 
must  watch  myself.  I  must  observe  others  to 
see  if  there  is  any  thing  in  their  example  to 
imitate  or  shun.  I  must  cultivate  cheerfulness, 
a  habit  of  Belf- sacrifice  in  little  things  in  the 
young  people  under  my  charge.  I  must  keep 
a  record  of  my  own  progress  or  failure  in  these 
respects,  what  I  learn  and  what  I  must  un- 
learn. I  do  not  know  of  any  subject  to  which 
I  can  devote  space  more  profitably,  to  which  I 
can  devote  thought  and  care  more  profitably. 
It  is  the  little  cares  and  vexations*  of  life  that 
oorrode  the  spirit,  that  we  suffer  to  corrode  it. 
My  life  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  free 
from  them;  there  was  less  merit  in  preserving 
serenity.  Now  I  must  endeavor  to  manage  so 
as  to  smooth  unnecessary  vexations  from  my 
path,  to  smooth  them  from  my  spirit.  Then  I 
can  benefit  others — I  can  brighten  their  way. 
Will  not  this  be  a  creditable  life-work  for  me? 

We  had  buckwheat  cakes  for  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  we  discussed  them  in  more  senses 
than  one,  and  enjoyed  them  both  ways.  We. 
said,  few  housewives  knew  how  to  make  and 
bake  them  in  the  best  manner  possible.  I 
think  not  many  persons  fond  of  this  article 
of  diet  will  dispute  that  proposition.  We  said, 
rightly  prepared  they  were  a  luxury,  but  that 
heavy,  or  sour,  or  "baked  raw,"  or  burned, 
they  were  fit  only  for  pigs.  And  then  cousin 
Allen  improvised  a  parody: 

"  0,  buckwheat  pancakes,  ye  are  like 
To  Jeremiah's  figs; 
The  good  are  very  good  indeed, 
The  bad  not  fit  for  pigs." 

Cousin  Allen  said,  "  were  he  going  to  choose 
a  wife  he  would  test  her  wifely  qualities  by 
finding  out  whether  she  could  make  good  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  bake  them  properly.  If  she 
did  that  well  he  oould  easily  infer  that  she 
would  not  do  other  things  ill,  because  it  re- 
quired carefulness  and  attention,  skill,  taste, 
and  judgment." 
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Uncle  Tim  thought  coffee  the  best  test,  and 
thought  it  was  as  rare  to  find  it  made  in  the 
*best  manner,  and  that  to  make  it  well  required 
not  only  careful,  discriminating  qualities,  but  a 
refined  taste — refined  physical  taste  as  well  as 
in  an  aesthetic  sense.  Good  coffee,  golden 
brown  or  amber  colored,  with  the  indispensa- 
ble cream  floating  like  a  smoke  wreath  on  the 
top,  was  a  beautiful  object  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  delicious  to  taste  and  smell.  It  delighted 
all  the  senses,  cheered  and  refreshed  the  mind, 
besides  invigorating  the  bodily  powers.  It 
might  be  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  while  the 
black,  muddy  compound  dignified  by  the  name 
of  coffee,  often  set  before  poor,  helpless  mortals, 
might  have  been  concocted  for  the  denizens  of 
an  opposite  region. 

Uncle  Allen  said  "a  well-cooked  beefsteak 
was  as  rare  an  article  as  he  knew  of/1 

"  Yes,"  cousin  Allen  responded  playfully,  "  if 
one  likes  it  rare." 

"  Well,  a  beefsteak  cooked  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, rare  or  well  done,  was  as  uncommon  an 
article  as  he  knew  of,"  uncle  amended.  "It 
should  be  juicy,  sweet,  and  tender,  and  these 
qualities  depended  upon  the  cooking,  or  at 
least  the  best  beefsteak  would  be  deficient  in 
them  if  not  cooked  as  it  should  be." 

I  remarked  that  there  was  a  very  good  re- 
ceipt for  cooking  a  beefsteak  in  Shakspeare, 
though  I  was  not  the  original  finder  or  applier 
of  it.  It  was,  "  If  *t  were  done,  when  *t  is  done, 
't  were  well  *t  were  done  quickly." 

Aunt  Milly  said  not  one  housewife  in  a 
hundred  knew  this;  they  would  let  it  stand 
over  slow  coals  till  it  was  tough  and  dry. 

I  cooked  a  beefsteak  this  morning  with  my 
own  hands,  and  it  was  a  success,  sweet,  juicy, 
tender,  possessing  all  the  qualities  required  in 
a  thoroughly  good  beefsteak.  It  was  more 
than  tolerable,  and  I  was  pleased  with  my 
work.  I  "turned  it"  when  cooking  as  often 
as  the  most  exacting  beefsteak -eater  could  re- 
quire. I  stood  over  it  and  turned  it  constantly, 
according  to  the  most  approved  mode.  I  put 
it  on  the  platter  and  squeezed  it  three  or  four 
times,  as  aunt  Milly  directed. 

I  have  found  that  a  thin  steak,  such  as 
mine  was  this  morning,  if  put  over  coals  as 
hot  as  they  should  be,  will  cook  almost  as  soon 
ss  an  egg,  will  cook  through  thoroughly  in  as 
little  time,  and  if  there  are  going  to  be  some 
at  table  who  like  it  rare,  care  must  be  taken 
or  it  will  be  done  too  much — hard,  dry,  before 
one  is  aware  of  it.  I  regard  this  as  a  good 
deal  gained,  that  I  am  able  to  cook  a  beef- 
steak well;  and  it  certainly  is  not  one  bit  more 
trouble  than  to  have  it  tough  and  juiceless, 


not  pleasant  to  eat,  and  indigestible  afterward. 
I  can  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  contented  to 
put  it  on  the  table  meal  after  meal  in  that 
way  when  it  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  have  it 
different,  to  have  it  give  pleasure  in  the  eating; 
and  all  these  little  things  put  together  make  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  the  sum  of  our  hap- 
piness, if  there  were  no  other  reason.  Those 
who  prepare  ill-cooked  food  are  obliged  to  par- 
take of  it  with  others,  and  with  me  it  disturbs 
my  conscience  as  well  as  my  comfort. 

There  is  something  new  I  have  learned  to-day 
about  making  coffee,  and  a  good  cup  of  coffee 
is  certainly  of  importance  not  only  in  its  health 
but  pleasure-inspiring  qualities. 

I  was  in  at  Mrs.  Elliston's  and  was  treated 
to  a  cup  of  coffee.  She  sees  to  her  own  cook- 
ing, and  when  I  am  there  I  go  into  the  kitchen 
sometimes  and  watch  her  operations,  for  she  is 
a  model  housekeeper,  to  my  mind.  The  scraps 
of  information  I  gather  may  be  of  use  some- 
time to  myself  or  some  one  else. 

But  about  the  coffee.  It  was  amber  colored, 
clear,  and  had  a  fine  aroma,  yet  I  observed 
that  she  did  not  use  an  "  Old  Dominion  "  coffee- 
pot, and  I  made  inquiry  therefor.  The  proc- 
ess was  this:  First,  as  an  indispensable  thing, 
the  coffee  must  be  nicely  browned,  not  burned, 
but  evenly  done,  and  more,  she  said,  failed  on 
this  score  from  want  of  care  than  want  of 
knowledge.  Then  she  pounded  it  in  a  mortar, 
not  very  fine;  she  was  sure  the  pounding 
developed  some  subtile  principle  that  was  lost 
in  grinding,  though  her  husband  laughed  at 
the  idea  and  called  it  a  whim,  yet  he  acknowl- 
edges that  her  coffee  is  unequaled.  Then  she 
pours  the  water  to  it,  sometimes  boiling,  some- 
times cold,  sometimes  lukewarm.  She  says 
she  has  tried  it  all  three  ways,  and  do  n't  find 
that  it  makes  much  difference  whether  the 
water  is  heated  with  the  coffee  or  separately, 
provided  the  other  conditions  of  making  good 
coffee  are  observed.  Then  she  sets  it  on  the 
back  part  of  the  stove  and  lets  it  steep  till 
breakfast  is  ready,  usually  about  one  hour. 
She  takes  care  not  to  have  it  boil,  she  says, 
except  "two  or  three  wallops"  just  before  she 
removes  it  to  the  table,  when  she  sets  it  on  a 
hot  part  of  the  stove  a  moment  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  way  all  the  fine  spirit,  the  aroma 
of  the  coffee  is  preserved,  which  is  dissipated 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling;  its  virtues 
are  all  brought  out  by  the  slow  distillation, 
and  it  has  a  flavor  and  liveliness  I  never  tasted 
in  coffee  before.  It  is  Mrs.  Elliston's  theory 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  do  things  well  as  ill, 
and  how  much  better  the  result! 
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Coffee  made  in  this  way  will  be  clear  with- 
out any  thing  being  pat  in  to  settle  it;  at  least 
hers  was  so.  It  would  seem  almost  as  unnec- 
essary to  say  that  coffee  must  be  browned 
evenly  and  just  to  the  right  point  if  we  would 
have  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  as  for  Mrs.  Glass  to 
begin  her  directions  to  cook  a  fish  with  "  first 
catch  a  fish;"  yet  we  see  this  foundation  fact 
in  the  process  of  making  good  coffee  very  little 
heeded.  And  how  simple  the  process  of  mak- 
ing coffee  is,  after  the  berries  are  properly 
roasted!  Nothing  but  the  coffee,  and  the 
water,  and  a  settler;  yet  from  the  commonness 
of  poor  coffee  one  might  imagine  it  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  things  in  the 
world.  I  do  n't  see  how  it  is  that  so  few 
women  get  it  just  right. 


8PE&X  GEHTLY  TO  EACH  OTHEB. 


"PLEASE  to  help  me  a  minute,  sister?" 

-L  "0,  don't  disturb  me;  I'm  reading," 
was  the  answer. 

"  But  just  hold  this  stick,  won't  you,  while  I 
drive  this  pin  through?" 

"I  can *t  now,  I  want  to  finish  this  story," 
said  I  emphatically;  and  my  little  brother 
turned  away  with  a  disappointed  look  in  search 
of  somebody  else  to  assist  him. 

He  was  a  bright  boy  of  ten  years,  and  my 
only  brother.  He  had  been  visiting  a  young 
friend,  and  had  seen  a  wind-mill,  and  as  soon 
as  he  came  home  his  energies  were  all  employed 
in  making  a  small  one;  for  he  was  always 
trying  to  make  tops,  wheelbarrows,  kites,  and 
all  sorts  of  things  such  as  boys  delight  in.  He 
had  worked  patiently  all  the  morning  with 
saw  and  jack-knife,  and  now  it  needed  only 
putting  together  to  complete  it,  and  his  only 
sister  had  refused  to  assist  him,  and  he  had 
gone  away  with  his  young  heart  saddened. 

I  thought  of  this  in  the  fifteen  minutes  after 
he  left,  and  my  book  gave  me  no  pleasure.  It 
was  not  intentional  unkindness,  only  thought- 
lessness, for  I  loved  my  brother,  and  was  gen- 
erally kind  to  him;  still  I  had  refused  to  help 
him.  I  would  have  gone  after  him  and  afforded 
him  the  assistance  he  needed,  but  I  knew  he 
had  found  some  one  else.  Yet  I  had  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  gladdening  a  childish  heart. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  bounding  into  the 
house,  exclaiming,  "  Come,  Mary,  I  've  got  it 
up;  just  see  how  it  goes!" 

His  tones  were  joyous,  and  I  saw  that  he 
had  forgotten  my  petulance;  so  I  determined 
to  atone  by  unusual  kindness.  I  went  with 
him,  and,  sure  enough,   on   the  roof  of  the 


wood-house  was  fastened  a  miniature  wind-mill, 
and  the  arms  were  whirling  around  fast  enough 
to  suit  any  boy.  I  praised  the  wind-mill  and 
my  little  brother's  ingenuity,  and  he  seemed 
happy  and  entirely  forgetful  of  any  unkind 
word,  and  I  resolved,  as  I  had  many  times 
before,  to  be  always  loving  and  gentle. 

A  few  days  passed  by,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow  darkened  our  dwelling.  The  joy- 
ous laugh  and  noisy  glee  were  hushed,  and  our 
merry  boy  lay  in  a  darkened  room,  with  anx- 
ious faces  around  him,  his  cheeks  flushed  and 
his  eyes  unnaturally  bright.  Sometimes  his 
temples  would  moisten  and  his  muscles  relax, 
and  then  hope  would  come  into  our  hearts,  and 
our  eyes  would  fill  with  thankful  tears.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  deceitful  calms  in  his  disease 
that  he  heard  the  noise  of  bis  little  wheel,  and 
said,  "  I  hear  my  wind-mill." 

"Does  it  make  your  head  ache?"  I  asked. 
"Shall  we  take  it  down?" 

"  0,  no4"  replied  he.  "  It  seems  as  if  I  were 
out  of  doors,  and  it  makes  me  feel  better." 

He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "Do  n't 
you  remember,  Mary,  that  I  wanted  you  to 
help  me  to  fix  it,  and  you  were  reading,  and 
told  me  you  could  not?  But  it  did  not  make 
any  difference,  for  mamma  helped  me." 

0,  how  sadly  these  words  fell  upon  my  ear, 
and  what  bitter  memories  they  awaken  1  How 
I  repented  as  I  kissed  little  Frank's  forehead 
that  I  had  ever  spoken  unkindly  to  him! 
Hours  of  sorrow  went  by,  and  we  watched  his 
couch,  hope  growing  fainter  and  fainter  and 
anguish  deeper,  till,  one  week  from  the  morning 
on  which  he  spoke  of  his  childish  sport,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  once  so  sparkling,  and  folded 
his  hands  over  his  pulseless  heart. 

He  sleeps  now  in  the  grave,  and  homo  is 
desolate;  but  his  little  wind-mill,  the  work  of 
his  busy  hands,  is  still  swinging  in  the  breeze, 
just  where  he  had  placed  it,  upon  the  roof  of 
the  old  wood-shed;  and  every  time  I  see  the 
tiny  arms  revolving,  I  remember  the  lost  little 
Frank,  and  I  remember,  also,  the  thoughtless, 
the  unkind  words. 


Unless  the  moment  is  seized  when  the  heart 
is  warm  and  the  enthusiasm  kindled,  nothing 
of  importance  will  ever  be  accomplished.  It 
will  never  make  amends  for  a  neglected  duty, 
that  at  some  succeeding  time  we  have  per- 
formed some  other  work  God  has  set  to  our 
hand.  Every  moment  has  its  appointed  duty, 
and  one  neglected  never  comes  back  to  give  us 
a  new  triaT 
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YOTOG  AMBBIOA. 


BY   XLIZABBTH    8.    MABTX*. 


IT  appears  but  vain  tautology  to  repeat  the 
stale  truism,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live 
is  an  era  of  strange  excitement  and  startling 
change.  In  the  world  about  us  all  outward 
forces  are  accelerated  in  movement  and  per- 
fected in  design  by  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
scientific  application.  Not  only  are  mature  in- 
tellects marching  forward  on  the  "double 
quick,"  but  little  children,  catching  the  magnetic 
influence,  are  no  longer  content  with  the  sim- 
ple pleasures  of  a  half  century  gone  by.  The 
heavy  Dutch  dolls  of  yore,  with  the  dainty  bits 
of  broken  glass  and  china-ware,  that  once  em- 
bellished an  unco  baby-house  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture, have  given  place  to  fairy  establish- 
ments, for  which  a  round  two  thousand  is  but 
a  fair  equivalent. 

The  workshops  of  Germany,  of  France,  and 
of  sober  England  are  taxed  for  life  similes  of 
petites  femmes,  who  walk,  cry,  and  talk  by  act- 
ive, complex  mechanics.  Every  thing  that 
industry  and  science  can  do  to  puzzle  young 
brains  in  the  designs  of  their  most  simple  bag- 
atelles is  done;  hence  we  find  shaggy  New- 
foundlands, pert  little  terriers,  and  sleek  gray 
mice,  wound  up  to  run  an  equal  race  with  the 
living  world  around  them,  while  miniature  en- 
gines, jaunty  phaetons,  and  stately  landaus  go 
whizzing  by  within  the  very  walls  of  our  draw- 
ing-rooms. The  owners  of  these  remarkable 
devices  are  sweet,  unconscious  children,  who, 
bedizened  in  all  the  fantasies  of  a  Parisian 
toilet,  stand  eyeing  the  mystic  wonders  of  their 
toy-houses  with  an  inexpressible  degree  of  weary 
nonchalance,  still  longing  after  the  unattained, 
perhaps  unattainable. 

The  vast  laboratories  of  chemical  savans  are 
filled  with  a  sickly  odor  from  morn  till  morn 
again,  not  only  in  preparation  of  pure  gems  of 
first  water,  but  of  spurious  brilliants,  to  suit 
the  extravagance  of  a  flaunting  regime,  as  in- 
stituted by  a  parvenu  Empress,  of  whom,  we 
sincerely  indorse  the  prayer  of  Mrs.  Child's,  and 
heartily  thereunto  say  amen:  "May  the  time 
come,  and  that  right  speedily,  when  Eugenie 
shall  be  gathered  to  her  fathers,  and  the  femi- 
nine world  rotate  in  its  proper  sphere  once 
morel" 

All  life — human  life  at  least — is  hurrying  for- 
ward with  abnormal  velocity  in  the  struggle  to 
keep  pace  with  these  outward  circumstances. 
The  pulses  of  our  being  beat  with  a  new  and 
rapid  palpitation,  followed  by  the  necessary  se- 
quence, of  painful  heart-disease,  softening  of 


brain,'  and  paralysis  of  nerve  and  sinew.  Med- 
ical science  is  scarce  able  to  run  so  swift  a  race 
as  shall  keep  up  with  the  unknown  varieties  of 
physical  disorders.  The  old  regime  must  be 
cast  aside  for  remedies  that  will  build  up  or 
sustain  a  worn-out,  sinking  system;  not  as  in 
the  olden  time,  to  deplete  and  exhaust  in  order 
to  subdue  inflammatory  action. 

Says  Professor  Hoyt,  late  of  St  Louis,  "We 
are  eminently  a  fast  people.  An .  ague  fit  is 
preferred  to  a  fit  of  reflection.  The  crash  of 
falling  trees,  the  clang  of  machinery,  the  bussing 
of  spindles,  the  shrieks  of  fire-winged  locomo- 
tives are  pleasanter  far  to  our  ears  than  the 
quiet  hum  of  academic  halls  or  the  swelling 
organ  peal  of  our  crowned  cathedrals.  We  are 
never  easy;  always  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  un- 
rest. If  we  sit,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  must  rock.  Indeed,  a  rocking-chair  under 
full  swing  would  be  no  inappropriate  heraldic 
national  emblem.  If  we  pretend  to  sleep,  we 
talk  like  Lady  Macbeth  to  our  deaf  pillows. 
If  we  stop  to  think,  we  whittle  a  stick  or  mas- 
ticate with  renewed  vigor  'the  weed.'  It  is 
true,  as  a  German  paper  says  of  us,  that  we 
chew  more  tobacco  and  burst  more  steam-en- 
gines than  any  nation  on  earth.  Even  our  let- 
ters of  friendship  are  6crawled  with  the  most 
business-like  dispatch,  and  the  boarding-school 
maiden  subscribes  her  first  perfumed  epistle  to 
her  adorable  lover,  'Thine,  dearest,  in  haste* 

"Our  young  man  is  sure  the  world  is  waiting 
for  him,  and  he  will  not  tarry  in  our  academic 
Jericho  till  his  beard  is  grown,  but  goes  forth 
with  his  bow  and  arrow  to  the  world's  broad 
field  of  battle  to  see  if  he,  like  the  smooth- 
faced Paris,  may  not  hit  some  great  Achilles  on 
the  heel.  If  ostriches  hatch  their  young  by 
merely  looking  at  their  eggs,  as  the  Arabs  be- 
lieve, why  may  not  scholars  be  hatched  in  the 
same  summary  way?" 

Christianity  itself  is  not  able  to  subdue  this 
craving  hunger  after  exciting  occupation  or  hi- 
larious amusement. 

The  old-fashioned  subscription  papers,  for  be- 
nevolent purposes,  have  given  place  to  national 
fairs  and  festivals,  to  routs  and  masquerades, 
to  religious  tableaux  and  "auctions  extraordi- 
nary." On  these  is  expended  much  physical 
labor,  an  amount  of  money  often  exceeding  the 
receipts,  and  leaving  the  public  mind  more 
famished  than  ever.  Yet  for  the  hour  both 
men  and  women  have  obtained  an  equivalent 
in  animal  or  mental  enjoyment  for  the  sum  do- 
nated in  charity,  and  are,  therefore,  satisfied. 

We  are  indulging  in  no  cynical  reprobation 
of  present  times  and  seasons;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  our  faith  in  one   fact    is    immovable; 
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namely,  that  the  gigantic  wickedness  of  tbe 
present  century  is  more  than  counterpoised  by 
its  magnificent  beneficence. 

This  state  of  things  must  perhaps  exist,  when 
the  world  is  moving  bo  surely  and  so  swiftly  to 
its  final  purification.  We  are  being  drawn 
within  a  limited  area  in  the  machinery  of  this 
world's  mill-wheel,  and  the  strange  impetus 
that  is  hurrying  us  forward  may  perhaps  thus 
be  explained  by  simple  philosophic  truth. 

"We  again  repeat,  that  Christianity  does  not 
Btrive  to  check  the  onward  course  of  events, 
call  it  progress,  or  by  what  name  you  please. 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  simple  query  arises: 
Where  are  we  to  find  mental  and  bodily  recrea- 
tion for  those  whose  hearts  are  not  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  divine  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence? There  is  a  vast  hoat  on  this  planet 
of  ours  who  are  so  destitute  of  intellectual 
tastes  and  devoid  of  literary  culture;  who  are 
not  vicious  or  profane,  yet  are  light-hearted, 
even  to  frivolity,  that  if  condemned  to  the  mo- 
notonous round  of  study,  or  simple  routine  of 
country  life,  will  break  away  from  such  re- 
straint and  seek  exciting  change,  even  although 
it  be  found  in  unhallowed  pleasure.  Animal 
vitality  sometimes  expends  itself  in  the  drive, 
the  hunt,  the  fishing-tackle,  the  merry  yacht; 
yet  oftener  we  find  that  eat,  drink,  laugh,  and 
play  is  the  motto  of  each  worldling's  escutch- 
eon. True,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be,  and 
not  a  few  ask  themselves  the  question,  Is  it  a 
fit  season  for  intellectual  gifts  and  moral  per- 
ceptions to  be  merged  in  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment? 

Revolution,  change,  innovation  are  upheav- 
ing every  nation  upon  earth,  while  the  portent^ 
ous  clouds  that  hang  over  our  own  religious 
world,  indicating  a  still  protracted  struggle 
between  freedom  and  oppression,  call  for  all  the 
educational  culture,  the  clear  intuitions  of 
right,  the  deep  metaphysical  power  and  ardent 
piety  that  can  be  found  in  our  own  or  any 
other  land.  Mayhap  if  parents  and  guardians 
were  more  faithful  to  their  sacred  trust  the  case 
would  be  different.  Yet  in  how  many  instances 
are  they  equally,  nay,  more,  culpable  in  this 
"search  after  happiness"  than  their  sons  and 
daughters! 

As  Methodists  we  look  upon  our  venerable 
Church  mater,  and  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
Why  is  its  membership  so  often  inconsistent  in 
their  daily  life?  The  vows  of  confirmation  are 
peculiarly  solemn.  Not  only  do  its  candidates 
renounce  the  "pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world" 
by  simple  assent,  but  there  is  a  comprehensive 
verbal  response,  as  dictated  by  the  Church 
formula. 


As  it  exists  in  this  century  it  is  also  a  very 
holy  faith,  for  whose  sake  in  earlier  conflicts 
the  devoted  Latimer,  the  sanctified  Ridley,  and 
timid  Cranmer  laid  down  their  most  precious 
lives;  and  yet  the  subjects  for  confirmation 
wrap  the  mantle  of  this  pure  profession  about 
them  and  enter  the  unhallowed  precincts  of 
the  theater  and  masquerade.  Their  seats  are 
rarely  vacant  at  the  card-table,  and  where  the 
sound  of  "viol  and  pipe"  are  heard,  there  they 
dance  the  night  away.  No  wonder,  then,  the 
query  arises,  What  is  the  moral  power  lacking 
in  this  case? 

Yet  do  we  of  other  denominations  prayerfully 
consider  the  momentous  inquiry,  if  the  drama, 
if  dancing,  if  cards  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
renounced  pleasures  of  the  world — and  we 
know  they  are — what  shall  be  the  domestic 
training  of  volatile,  sprightly,  ardent  children, 
apart  from  religious  duty  and  scholastic  rou- 
tine, in  this  era  of  intense  excitement,  wild 
speculation,  and  unsubdued  license? 

If  our  children  are  to  be  educated  as  mem- 
bers of  our  own  denomination,  as  in  the  English 
Church,  how  shall  we  instill  into  their  young 
minds  just  and  elevating  ideas  of  the  great  un- 
known world  of  genius  and  talent,  of  art  and 
beauty  around  them,  without  steeping  their 
souls  and  bodies  in  the  frivolities  of  this  pres- 
ent era?  Where  are  we  to  find  innocent  and 
suitable  recreation  for  them,  as  young  and  very 
immature  Christians?  and  how  draw  a  distinct- 
ive line  between  lawful  and  unlawful  amusement? 
While  fearless  in  our  denunciations  of  various 
forms  of  pleasure,  can  we  not  make  certain  re- 
strictions in  the  long  catalogue  that  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  spiritual  growth? 

We  touch  upon  this  string  of  life  with  fal- 
tering hands,  knowing  well  that  its  vibrations 
must  extend  and  be  felt  through  the  cycles  of 
eternity. 

If  the  vocabulary  of  heaven  be  so  pure  and 
spiritual  that  our  earthly  and  gross  conceptions 
are  not  worthy  to  listen  even  to  one  word  of 
its  ethereal,  sanctified  beauty;  if  its  very  ut- 
terance on  earth  be  unlawful,  even  by  one  who 
had  listened  to  its  heavenly  murmurings  within 
the  celestial  city  itself,  how  can  the  finite  wis- 
dom of  our  human  language  seek  out  right 
paths  for  immortal  souls  to  wander  in,  where 
there  is  no  positive  command  nor  divine  pro- 
hibition to  guide  us? 

In  a  future  number  we  will  renew  the  sub- 
ject, and  till  then  can  only  say,  with  a  cele- 
brated philanthropist  and  devout  Christian, 
"That  no  nation,  since  the  world  began,  has 
required  a  tithe  of  the  disciplined  talent  which 
is   now  absolutely  indispensable   to  us.    The 
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terrible  activity  of  our  physical  life  must  be 
guided  and  elevated,  or  it  will  waste  itself  in 
aimless  exertion,  if  not  in  suicidal  violence. 
The  nation,  not  less  than  the  individual,  should 
be  educated  in  youth.  It  is  then,  when  gross 
materialism  is  the  preordained  law  of  our  be- 
ing, that  we  should  stir  our  groveling  nature 
with  thoughts  of  a  higher  life,  and  quicken  its 
sight  with  visions  of  spiritual  beauty." 


THE  MOTHER'S  BEPB00F. 


BT   MBS.    B.    P.    BBQUA. 


A  light  footfall  on  the  sounding  floor, 

And  a  tiny  face  peeps  in  at  the  door; 

11  Ah,  mamma,  I  're  found  yon  oat  at  last; 

Why  did  you  shut  you  in  so  fast? 

Mamma,  dolly  has  lost  her  shoe, 

I  can  't  find  it  any  where;  come  and  look  too." 

I  laid  down  my  pen  with  numerous  sighs, 

And  started  on  this  new  enterprise; 

Search  and  research  were  all  in  rain, 

Till  a  bright  thought  was  born  in  my  brain. 

I  opened  the  oven-door,  and  lo! 

There  lay  the  shoe  as  black  as  a  sloe! 

Laid  in  a  patty -pan,  baked  for  a  pie. 

'•  You  've  ruined  your  dolly's  shoe,"  cried  I; 

She  simply  arched  her  eyebrows,  when 

She  answered,  "  Make  her  another,  then." 

Vainly  I  seek  some  quiet  nook, 

In  which  to  hide  with  my  pen  or  book; 

Vainly,  for  each  new-found  retreat 

Is  still  invaded  by  pattering  feet; 

Pattering  feet,  and  demands  like  these — 

"  Mamma,  a  pencil  and  ink,  if  you  please; 

See,  I  am  coming  to  sit  down  by  you; 

Mamma  is  writing,  I  want  to  write  too;" 

Till  a  spirit  that  nature  had  never  endowed 

With  marvelous  patience,  made  murmur  loud: 

"  At  such  a  lot  I  may  well  repine, 

Ne'er  was  more  absolute  thralldom  than  mine." 

This,  in  the  day  of  my  pride  and  strength; 
The  coveted  freedom  came  at  length, 
Came,  and  it  lay  on  my  spirit  sore, 
No  pattering  feet  on  the  silent  floor! 
Qniet  and  leisure,  could  that  suffice, 
Quiet  and  leisure  at  such  a  price! 
My  favorite  authors  in  vain  invite; 
"  No  little  face  will  intrude  to-night;" 
I  turned  to  my  needle,  the  arrowy  grief 
That  pierced  me,  on  viewing  the  half-formed  leaf, 
On  a  little  garment  that  ne'er  will  be  worn ; 
Well  I  remember  the  sorrowful  morn, 
When  two  little  arms  were  over  it  placed, 
And  I  threw  it  aside  in  petulant  haste. 
Mothers,  weighed  down  with  a  mother's  care, 
Thinking  your  hardens  too  great  to  bear, 
Tempted  your  hearts  at  their  lot  to  repine, 
Could  ye  but  fathom  the  sorrow  of  mine! 
Mothers,  whose  little  ones  round  you  throng, 
Cherish  them,  sing  to  them  all  the  day  long. 


Ye  may  rejoice,  but  never  I, 

Whose  hopes  entombed  with  my  darling  lie. 

0,  joyless  mother!  0,  gairish  sun! 

0  coveted  wealth  that  the  grave  has  won  I 

In  this  empty  world  I  find  no  part — 

Where  shall  I  go  with  my  breaking  heart? 

Why  sinks  not  my  frame  beneath  the  stroke? 

With  anguish  no  words  can  depict  I  wolet 

She  lay  there  beside  me  in  slumber  mild, 

My  lost,  and  recovered,  and  living  child! 

Not  yet  had  the  light  of  morning  broke, 

But  her  eyes  to  the  touch  of  my  lips  awoke. 

She  marveled  to  see  the  smiles  and  tears 

That  greeted  her  waking:  "  Dearest  of  dears, 

Mother  and  you  will  be  merry  to-day; 

You  shall  help  me  write,  and  I  'U  help  you  play; 

Dolly  shall  have  two  pairs  of  new  shoes, 

And  any  thing  else  that  my  darling  may  choose.' 

The  little  arms  around  me  were  thrown. 

The  little  breast  heaved  against  my  own; 

Ye  only,  who  thus  have  suffered,  may  guess 

The  hallowed  rapture  of  that  caress! 


THE  nnSTEE  LTFR 


BT   MBS.   B.  A.    B.    MITCHSLL. 


O,  earth,  how  beautiful  thou  art 

In  thy  rich  robe  of  Spring! 
New  life,  new  joy,  thrills  every  heart, 

And  plumes  each  drooping  wing. 
When  sight  and  sound  but  pleasure  give, 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  live! 
Alas,  disease  may  make  us  dread 

E'en  light  and  melody; 
The  mildest  ray,  the  softest  tread, 

May  yield  but  agony— 
'T  is  then  the  soul,  shut  out  from  earth, 
Lives  in  its  God  who  gave  it  birth. 

We  know  not  half  the  charms  in  Htm, 

The  light,  and  love,  and  peace, 
Until  this  outer  life  grows  dim— 

Till  earthly  pleasures  cease; 
Then  we  look  up,  and  in  His  face 
What  tender  sympathy  we  trace! 

And  with  his  presence  to  illume, 

The  inner  life  grows  fair; 
Grows  sweet  and  fresh,  with  bud  and  bloom, 

Pure  dews  and  genial  air. 
Lovelier  far  than  flowers  of  Spring 
Are  graces  born  of  suffering. 

Ah,  only  by  hard  discipline 

The  soul  grows  brave  and  strong! 
And  when  it  conquers  all  within 

It  fears  no  outward  wrong. 
The  crown  of  thorns  is  calmly  worn, 
The  crushing  cross  in  meekness  home. 
While  here  within  my  silent  room 

Through  all  the  year  I  've  lain, 
Amid  its  darkness  and  its  gloom, 

Its  weariness  and  pain, 
I  've  found,  0  God,  how  blest  may  be 
A  life  that 's  hid,  with  Christ,  in  thee! 
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FBOK  THE  JUDGMBIT-HA1L  TO  OALVAET. 


»T  BIT.   B.   B.    VSLOB. 


AFTER  an  early  morning  walk  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  our 
next  visit  was  to  Calvary  and  the  sepuloher 
by  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or  Way  of  Sorrow.  From 
oor  room,  which  overlooked  the  Pool  of  Heze- 
kiah,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  the 
Pasha,  or  Turkish  governor,  occupying,  it  is 
said,  the  site  of  Pilate's  palace,  and  constructed 
in  part  of  the  same  material.  Mounting  two 
or  three  flights  of  stairs  and  emerging  on  the 
flat  roof,  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  the  court,  and  the  yard.  This  area 
was,  doubtless,  the  temple  ground  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  the  Mohammedan  mosque,  as 
the  Moslems  affirm,  was  erected  upon  the  very 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  Christian  as 
well  as  the  Jew  feels  this  to  be  a  strange  and 
sad  desecration.  To  the  Jew  it  is  a  source  of 
humiliation  severe  and  perpetual.  Forbidden 
at  his  peril  to  visit  the  consecrated  spot,  he 
beholds  it  at  a  distance,  and,  weeping,  repeats 
the  lamentation  of  the  Psalmist—"  0,  God,  the 
heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance;  thy 
holy  temple  have  they  defiled."  The  Christian 
pilgrim  often  receives  from  the  haughty  Mos- 
lem no  better  treatment  than  the  Jew.  One 
of  our  company,  offering  to  pass  through  the 
open  gateway  into  the  Mohammedan  grounds, 
was  driven  back  with  menaces  and  stones. 
One's  indignation  is  fairly  aroused  by  such 
treatment,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  he  in- 
vokes the  return  of  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders 
to  fire  the  seal  of  the  Church,  to  restore  her 
altars  and  her  shrines,  and  deliver  Jerusalem 
from  the  dominion  of  the  infidel.  But  with 
the  next  moment  comes  the  pacific  reflection 
that  even  the  Moslem  reveres  Abraham,  and 
holds  the  Mount  of  patriarchal  sacrifice  as  a 
holy  place  for  God,  and  honors  Jesus,  whom 
the  Jews  despise. 

The  house  of  Pilate  stands  adjacent  to  the 
temple  area.  From  the  roof  one  looks  directly 
down  upon  the  grounds,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  park,  every-where 
covered  with  verdure,  with  the  octagonal 
Mosque  of  Omar  in  the  center.  These  grounds 
are  adorned  in  a  style  of  Oriental  magnificence, 
with  arches,  and  fountains,  and  priestly  plat- 
forms and  niches  for  prayer.  The  fragrant 
orange,  the  dark,  towering  cypress,  the  pale 
olive,  and  the  bright  evergreen  lend  their 
sweetness  and  shade  and  famish  a  fitting  con- 
trast with  the  gray,  massive  city  walls  and 
white  marble  steps  and  platforms   that  sur- 
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round  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Moslems,  famous 
for  devotion  to  their  faith  and  for  seal  in  wor- 
ship, could  be  seen  in  every  direction  on  * 
bended  knee  or  prostrate  on  the  ground  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  while  the  muezzin  call  was 
yet  echoing  from  the  minaret  of  El  Aksa. 

This  scene  readily  suggests  the  splendor  of 
Solomon  and  recalls  the  magnificence  of  Herod, 
which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  disci- 
ples when,  as  they  went  out  of  the  temple, 
they  said  to  the  Master,  Behold,  what  manner 
of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here?  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  The  days 
will  come  in  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down.  The  startling  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  for 
the  foundation  has  since  been  removed,  and 
the  very  temple  ground  plowed.  And  more 
than  this,  the  dread  prediction  of  Jerusalem's 
overthrow  has  been  verified,  and  the  Jews  have 
been  for  eighteen  hundred  years  exiles  from 
Palestine,  scattered  as  outcasts  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  because  they  invoked 
upon  themselves  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
"whom,"  saith  Peter,  "ye  have  taken,  and 
with  cruel  hands  crucified  and  slain."  Of  all 
acts  in  the  world's  great  drama  the  scenes 
enacted  in  this  immediate  vicinity  are  marvel- 
ous and  preeminent.  Calvary  and  the>sepulcher 
have  more  attractions  for  the  Christian  heart 
than  has  even  the  site  of  the  temple;  and  we 
willingly  turn  from  the  Moslem  display  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  trace  with  reverent  steps  the  path- 
way of  Jesus  from  Pilate's  judgment-hall  to 
Calvary.  One  would  fain  recall  every  possible 
association  of  that  way  of  sorrow  and  review 
every  memory  of  that  final  scene  when  the 
Divine  Redeemer  gave  his  life  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  To  aid  this  attempt  tradition  has, 
with  pious  intent  but  with  erring  judgment^ 
erected  obtrusive  memorials  along  the  way, 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  have  not 
only  clothed  with  sanctity,  but  invested  with 
reality,  and  declared  to  be  positive  relics  pre- 
served for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Hence  the 
guide  officiously  points  out  the  two  old  arches 
in  the  house  of  Pilate,  whence  the  stairway 
led  from  the  judgment-hall  into  the  street. 
Tradition  says  this  staircase,  or  Scala  Santa, 
was  removed  by  Constantino  to  Borne.  We 
had  already  seen  the  "Scala  Santa"  at  the  St. 
John  Lateran,  and  had  witnessed  the  Papal 
farce  of  indulgence  granted  to  those  who  should 
ascend  the  steps  on  their  knees.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  ascent  on  this  traditional  stairway  that 
Luther  was  aroused  from  his  superstition  and 
penetrated  by  this  great  spiritual  truth,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith;"  and  henceforth  he 
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became  a  reformer.  Nearly  opposite  the  house 
of  Pilate  is  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation, 
sometimes  called,  also,  the  Church  of  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns.  It  contains  pictures 
of  tbe  scourging  and  the  crowning,  with  altars 
and  lamps,  and  priests  in  perpetual  attendance. 
A  few  paces  westward  is  the  Ecce  Homo,  where 
Pilate .  brought  forth  Jesus,  and,  presenting 
him  to  the  people,  said,  "Behold  the  man  I" 
The  place  is  marked  by  an  arch  crossing  the 
narrow  street.  Turning  suddenly  southward, 
we  find  a  prostrate  column,  which  is  said  to 
identify  the  spot  where  Jesus,  fainting  beneath 
the  cross,  leaned  against  the  wall  and  left  upon 
it  the  impression  of  his  shoulder. 

Thus  in  succession  the  guide  pointed  out  the 
fourteen  stations  which  Catholic  credulity  has 
dared  to  pronounce  historic,  has  signalized  by 
monuments,  and  made  familiar  to  the  world  by 
pictures  in  all  the  Roman  churches.  But  the 
guides  have  learned,  from  acquaintance  with 
less  superstitious  though  no  less  devout  trav- 
elers, that  these  credulous  tales  are  repulsive 
to  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
they  content  themselves  with  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  names.  Doubtless  this  narrow  street, 
the  "  Via  Dolorosa,"  follows  the  general  course 
pursued  by  the  Savior  as  he  went  forth  to 
crucifixion.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
after  the  successive  revolutions  which  have 
swept  over  the  city  this  would  be  the  identical 
street  and  these  monuments  along  the  way 
trustworthy.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable  that 
somewhere  in  this  immediate  neighborhood 
took  place  the  insulting  trial  of  Jesus,  in  which 
the  infatuated  Jews  rejected  the  Son  of  God 
and  cried  out,  "Away  with  him!  crucify  him, 
crucify  him!  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon 
our  children!"  though  the  Governor  said, "  Why, 
what  evil  hath  he  done?"  that  here  Barabbas, 
the  murderer,  was  released  unto  the  people 
who  clamored  for  it,  and  the  spotless  Redeemer 
was  scourged  and  then  delivered  to  be  cruci- 
fied; that  here  the  soldiers  put  upon  him  a 
scarlet  robe,  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his 
head,  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked 
him,  saying,  "Hail,  King  of  the  Jewel"  and 
spit  upon  him;  then  with  a  reed  smote  him  on 
the  head,  and,  laying  upon  him  his  own  cross, 
led  him  away  to  crucify  him.  Recalling  as 
vividly  as  possible  the  thrilling  facts  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  we  yielded  ourselves  as 
entirely  as  we  could  to  their  sacred  impressions. 
We  sinners,  trusting  wholly  to  the  merit  of  his 
death  for  our  eternal  salvation,  were  tracing 
his  pathway  to  Calvary  toward  the  consumma- 
tion of  an  event  which  was  in  truth  the  climax 
in  time's  whole  history.    With  infinite  interest 


the  attention  of  all  heaven  was  centered  upon 
the  stupendous  scene.  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  whom  angels  worship,  is  bearing  a  cross 
on  which  he  is  soon  to  be  crucified,  and  lost 
sinners  whom  he  came  to  save  are  about  to  do 
the  deed  before  high  heaven.  The  way  rises 
more  steeply  now  as  we  approach  the  summit; 
and  here  is  Calvary,  where  Christ  our  Passover 
was  slain  I  Inspired  words  describe  the  closing 
scene.  This  none  others  may  attempt.  The 
last  prayer  of  God's  suffering  Son  is,  "  Father, 
forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
and  his  dying  words,  "  It  is  finished."  Nature 
feels  the  dreadful  shock.  Though  it  is  noon- 
day darkness  spreads  over  all  the  land.  The 
vail  of  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  earth  quakes;  the 
rocks  rend;  and  the  graves  are  opened.  That 
death  has  been  celebrated  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  in  various  lands  as  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  for  a  lost  world.  And,  together  with 
others  from  the  Old  World,  we  came  as  pil- 
grims from  the  New  to  view  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion and  the  tomb  in  which  the  Lord  lay. 
Here  a  vast  church  has  been  erected  with 
more  than  half  a  score  of  chapels,  occupied  by 
worshipers  from  as  many  Christian  nations.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  my 
own  feelings  to  visit  Calvary  and  the  sepulcher 
in  the  quiet  of  seclusion,  and  to  find  the  orig- 
inal simplicity  of  nature  preserved. 

"  0,  if  the  lichen  now  were  free  to  twine 

O'er  the  dark  entrance  of  that  rock-hewn  cell, 
Say,  should  we  miss  the  gold-incrasted  shrine, 
Or  incense  fumes'  intoxicating  spell?" 

But  this  could  not  be.  A  thousand  pilgrims 
had  already  gathered  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  when  we  arrived;  men,  women,  and 
children,  bishops,  and  priests,  and  people  from 
lands  remote  as  well  as  near;  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  Copts  and  Italians,  French, 
English,  and  Americans,  New  Zealanders  and 
Australians,  and  with  every  passing  hour  the 
numbers  increased. 

Calvary  and  the  tomb  are  covered  by  the 
immense  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  which, 
thrice  destroyed  and  thrice  rebuilt,  was  con- 
secrated as  it  now  stands  in  1810,  A.  D.  But 
of  these  hereafter. 


There  is  a  burden  of  care  in  getting  riches; 
fear  in  keeping  them;  temptation  in  using 
them;  guilt  in  abusing  them;  sorrow  in  losing 
them;  and  a  burden  of  account  at  last  to  be 
given  up  concerning  them. — Matthew  Henry. 
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NUMBER  II. 
THE  EVANGELISTS. 

THE  news  of  the  planting  of  Methodism  in 
America  soon  reached  England,  and  created 
great  enthusiasm  among  both  preachers  and 
people.  The  first  impulse  sent  to  this  country 
the  heroic  Williams  and  the  zealous  King,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lay  preachers  of  Wesleyan- 
ism,  whom  we  sketched  in  our  previous  article. 
Mr.  Wesley  himself,  always  cool  and  consid- 
erate, took  more  time  to  deliberate.  But  the 
calls  from  America  came  more  frequently  and 
urgently,  "Send  us  an  able  and  experienced 
preacher;"  "we  importune  your  assistance;" 
"send  us  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  sound  faith,  a 
good  disciplinarian,  whose  soul  and  heart  are 
in  the  work."  Webb,  Embury,  Thomas  Bell, 
the  good  Swedish  missionary  Dr.  Wrangle,  all 
engaged  in  this  work  of  importunity.  At 
length,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1769,  Mr.  Wesley 
brought  the  subject  before  his  Conference  at 
Leeds.  "We  have  a  pressing  call  from  our 
brethren  of  New  York — who  have  built  a 
preaching-house — to  come  over  and  help  them. 
Who  is  willing  to  go?"  Two  of  the  preachers, 
Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  offered 
themselves  for  the  service,  by  whom  the  Con- 
ference also  resolved  to  send  fifty  pounds,  "as  a 
token  of  brotherly  love."  No  time  was  lost  by 
these  ardent  missionaries  of  the  Cross  in  pre- 
paring for  what  then,  much  more  than  now, 
might  be  called  "their  far-off  field  of  labor." 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  they  sailed  for  the 
New  World,  and  after  a  long,  tedious,  unpleas- 
ant passage  of  nine  weeks,  they  landed  at 
Gloucester  Point,  six  miles  below  Philadelphia, 
October  24, 1769. 

In  1772  the  indefatigable  Webb  returned 
again  to  England  to  appeal  to  Wesley  and  his 
Conference  for  more  missionaries.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Captain  was  commensurate  with 
his  grand  idea  of  the  future  of  America,  and 
neither  one  was  too  large  for  the  occasion  or 
for  the  result,  although  Wesley  wrote  "he  is 
all  life  and  fire,"  and  Charles  Wesley  gazed  on 
him  with  surprise,  and  pronounced  him  fanat- 
ical He  demanded  two  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  British  Conference — Charles  Hopper  and 
Joseph  Benson.  Again  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  again  in  the  city  of  Leeds,  thus  con- 
secrating the  name  of  that  city  in  our  early 
history,  the  appeal  was  made  by  Webb  himself 
for  more  missionaries.  George  Shadford  and 
Thomas  Rankin  responded  to  the  appeal  and 


offered  themselves  to  go  in  the  following  Spring. 
On  Good  Friday,  April  9,  1773,  accompanied 
by  Joseph  Yearbry,  another  preacher,  they  set 
sail,  and  after  a  passage  of  seven  and  a  half 
weeks  anchored  in  the  Delaware  opposite 
Chester,  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Philadel- 
phia. These  four  men  have  earned  for  them- 
selves the  title  of  Evangelists  of  American 
Methodism.  Two  others,  Francis  Asbury  and 
Richard  Wright,  were  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1771,  but  the  former  by  his  extraor- 
dinary and  apostolic  labors  has  gained  a  higher 
name  than  evangelist,  and  the  latter  is  but  lit- 
tle known  in  our  history,  scarcely  more  than 
that  he  accompanied  Asbury. 

Richard  Boabdman  was  about  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  vigorous  and  zealous,  when  he 
offered  himself  for  America.  He  had  preached 
in  the  Wesley  an  itinerancy  about  six  years. 
His  training  had  been  brief,  but  thorough, 
among  fervid  Methodists,  with  hard  travels, 
laborious  work,  and  Wintery  storms.  He  set 
out  for  America  mourning  the  recent  loss  of 
his  wife,  but  courageous  for  his  new  career. 
On  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Methodists  of  the  city,  by  the 
good  Dr.  Wrangle,  and  by  the  ubiquitous  Webb, 
he  immediately  began  his  mission  by  preaching 
in  the  city  "  to  a  great  number  of  people,"  and 
then  departing  for  the  North,  preaching  on  his 
route  through  New  Jersey.  In  New  York  he 
met  a  hearty  reception  and  began  his  labors 
in  John-Street  Church.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1769,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley:  "Our 
house  contains  about  seventeen  hundred  people. 
About  a  third  part  of  those  who  attend  get  in, 
the  rest  are  glad  to  hear  without.  There  ap- 
pears such  a  willingness  in  the  Americans  to 
hear  as  I  never  saw  before.  They  have  no 
preaching  in  some  parts  of  the  back  settlements. 
I  doubt  not  but  an  effectual  door  will  be  opened 
among  them.  0,  may  the  Most  High  now 
give  his  Son  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance! 
The  number  of  blacks  that  attend  the  preach- 
ing affects  me  much." 

After  spending  about  five  months  in  New 
York  he  exchanged  with  Pilmoor,  and  they 
continued  thus  to  alternate  three  times  a  year. 
We  can  trace  the  labors  of  Mr.  Boardman  in 
New  York  at  different  times  through  nearly 
five  years,  during  which  his  ministry  was 
blessed  to  hundreds.  He  was  equally  success- 
ful in  Philadelphia,  and  made  missionary  ex- 
cursions into  Maryland,  and  preached  in  Balti- 
more. In  the  Spring  of  1772  he  went  to  Prov- 
idence and  to  Boston,  introducing  Methodism 
there  one  year  before  the  first  Conference  met 
in  America,  and  eleven  years  before  Jesse  Lee, 
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the  apostle  of  Methodism  in  New  England,  en- 
tered the  traveling  connection.  Two  important 
conversions  are  historically  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Boardman.  On  his  journey  to- 
ward Bristol  to  embark  for  America,  he  reached 
the  village  of  Monyash,  where,  as  usual,  he 
preached  in  the  evening,  and,  says  Stevens, 
"achieved  greater  usefulness  perhaps  than  by 
all  his  labors  in  founding  Methodism  in  the 
New  World."  A  young  woman  named  Mary 
Redfern  went  to  hear  the  missionary  who  was 
going  to  America.  She  was  awakened  under 
the  impressive  sermon,  and  soon  after  found 
peace.  The  sermon,  which  was  to  her  ever- 
memorable,  was  from  the  text,  "Jabez  was 
more  honorable  than  his  brethren,"  etc.  1 
Chron.  iv,  9,  10.  Ten  years  after  this  sermon 
she  married  William  Bunting,  a  Methodist  lay- 
man, and  the  next  year  selected  from  the  text 
of  Boardman  a  name  for  her  first-born,  Jabez 
Bunting,  thus  consecrating  the  memory  of 
Boardman  with  that  of  Bunting,  the  chief 
leader  of  British  Methodism  since  the  depart- 
ure of  Wesley.  The  other  historic  name  is  that 
of  John  Mann,  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
who,  with  the  heroic  Garrettson  and  William 
Black,  sowed  the  first  Gospel  seed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  has  produced  there  a  glorious 
harvest. 

The  first  American  Methodist  Conference  be- 
gan its  sessions  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  July,  1773.  Rankin  says,  "There 
were  present  seven  preachers,  besides  Boardman 
and  Pilmoor,  who  were  to  return  to  England." 
The  last  sentence  indicates  the  attitude  and  the 
destiny  of  Boardman.  The  clouds  of  the  ap- 
proaching contest  with  the  mother  country 
were  growing  large  and  dark.  He  declined  to 
meddle  in  any  way  with  the  vexed  political 
questions  of  the  times,  but  was  loyal  as  an 
Englishman  to  the  parent  Government,  and 
when  the  certainty  of  war  was  apparent,  he 
quietly  retired  from  the  country,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Pilmoor,  sailed  fbr  England  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1774,  leaving  blessings  behind 
him  for  the  Americans,  and  carrying  with  him 
prophetic  visions  of  the  young  Church  to  whose 
planting  he  had  contributed,  and  which  then 
numbered  2,073  members,  10  regularly-organ- 
ized circuits,  and  17  preachers. 

He  resumed  his  itinerant  labors  in  Ireland, 
and  continued  zealously  and  successfully  in  the 
work  till  October,  1782,  on  the  4th  of  which 
month  he  died  in  the  city  of  Cork.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  a  preacher 
of  superior  talents.  Wesley  pronounced  him 
"a  pious,  good-natured,  sensible  man,  greatly 
beloved  of  all  that  knew  him."    Asbury  says, 


"a  kind,  loving,  worthy  man,  truly  amiable 
and  entertaining,  and  of  a  childlike  temper." 
His  Irish  brethren  recorded  on  his  plain  tomb- 
stone— 

"  With  eloquence  divine  he  preached  the  Word 
To  multitudes,  and  turned  them  to  the  Lord. 
His  bright  examples  strengthened  what  he  taught, 
And  devils  trembled  when  for  Christ  he  fought." 

Joseph  Pilmoor,  the  companion  of  Board- 
man,  was  a  true  son  of  Methodism,  converted 
in  his  sixteenth  year  through  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  educated  at  Wesley's 
Kingswood  school.  He  had  itinerated  in  Corn- 
wall and  Wales  about  four  years — a  man  of 
good  courage,  commanding  presence,  much  ex- 
ecutive skill,  and  ready  discourse.  On  arriving 
at  Philadelphia  Pilmoor  was  the  first  to  open 
their  mission  from  the  steps  of  the  old  State- 
House  on  Chestnut-street.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  preaching  from  the  platform  of  the  judges 
of  the  race-course  on  the  common,  now  Frank- 
lin Square.  He  found  Captain  Webb  in  the 
city,  and  a  society  of  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  people  flocked  to  hear  in  multitudes. 
"Blessed  be  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  field 
preaching  I  There  seems  to  be  a  great  and 
effectual  door  opening  in  this  country,  and  I 
hope  many  souls  will  be  gathered  in."  We 
trace  his  course  for  about  five  years,  alterna- 
ting between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
abundant  in  labors,  extending  his  excursions 
into  the  country,  and  every-where  meeting  with 
favor  among  the  people.  In  1770  he  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  other  parts  of  Maryland,  to  aid 
Strawbridge  and  Williams.  He  preached  in 
that  city,  standing  on  the  side-walk,  and  at- 
tracting large  audiences  by  his  commanding 
appearance,  and  his  convincing  arguments. 

The  next  year  he  was  again  in  New  York, 
with  Williams  as  his  associate.  In  a  rather 
singular  manner  he  was  successful  in  introduc- 
ing Methodism  into  New  Rochelle,  where  a 
clergyman  refused  to  allow  him  to  address  a 
little  company  gathered  for  worship  at  the 
house  of  Frederick  Devau.  Mrs.  Devau,  lying 
sick  in  an  adjoining  room,  beckoned  him  to  her 
chamber,  and  invited  him  to  preach  there  to 
herself  and  the  waiting  company.  He  did  so; 
the  invalid  was  converted,  and  in  a  few  days 
died  "triumphant  in  the  Lord."  This  was  Pil- 
moor's  indorsement  for  preaching  subsequently 
to  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  not  long  after 
Mr.  Asbury  formed  there  the  third  Methodist 
society  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  are  traces  of  several  expeditions  made 
by  him  to  the  South.  "He  preached  in  Nor- 
folk,  traveled  through  the  southern  parts  of 
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Virginia,  and  through  North  Carolina,  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  even  to  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia."  He  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
this  excursion,  but  left  no  record  of  its  events. 
He  scattered  the  good  seed  over  all  his  route, 
encountering  the  violence  of  persecutors,  but 
drawing  crowds  to  listen  to  his  message.  The 
fruits  of  his  earnest  labors  appeared  in  the  con- 
version of  many  souls. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1774,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  embarked  with  Boardman  for  his  native 
land.  On  reaching  England  he  hesitated  to  re- 
enter the  itinerancy,  and  did  not  receive  an 
appointment  till  1776,  when  he  was  stationed 
in  London.  Subsequently  we  find  him  on  the 
Norwich  circuit,  and  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Nottingham,  and  York.  In  1784  he  took  offense 
from  the  Episcopal  organization  of  American 
Methodism,  and  the  "Deed  of  Declaration"  for 
the  constitution  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  retired  from  the  itinerancy.  Returning  to 
America,  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  labored  in  Philadelphia. 
Subsequently  he  served  a  new  Episcopal  Church 
on  Ann-street,  New  York,  a  branch  from  Trin- 
ity Church,  but  again  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
where  he  died  in  a  good  old  age.  He  never 
lost  his  love  for  his  itinerant  brethren.  Asbury 
alludes  to  him  frequently  and  affectionately. 
Asbury,  Coke,  and  other  Methodist  preachers 
were  frequently  admitted  to  his  pulpit.  .  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  honored  him  with 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Thomas  Rankin  "was  one  of  the  command- 
ing men  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry.  Wesley 
appointed  him  at  once  General  Assistant  or  Su- 
perintendent of  the  American  societies."  He 
was  older  than  Asbury  in  the  itinerancy,  and 
an  experienced  disciplinarian.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Asbury,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration some  difficulties  had  arisen,  requested 
this  appointment.  Rankin  "was  a  clear-headed 
and  honest-hearted  Scotchman,  trained  in  re- 
ligious habits  from  his  infancy."  His  attention 
was  attracted  to  Methodism  in  Dunbar,  where 
some  of  the  converted  troops  of  the  army  of 
Flanders  had  formed  a  society.  Subsequently 
he  heard  Whitefield  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  a 
deep  and  earnest  struggle  of  soul  found  rest  in 
God.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  laboring 
as  a  local  preacher.  In  1761  he  entered  the 
itinerancy,  and  was  remarkably  successful  in 
his  labors.  In  1773,  as  we  have  seen,  he  sailed 
for  America,  and  arrived  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  and  on  the  3d  was  cordially  received  in 
Philadelphia  by  Asbury  and  the  Methodists  of 
the  city.    Rankin  preached  that  night  and  sev- 


eral times  again  till  the  12th,  when,  accompa- 
nied by  Asbury,  he  reached  New  York  city. 
About  a  month  later  he  and  the  scattered  itin- 
erants were  gathered  at  Philadelphia  to  hold 
the  first  American  Methodist  Conference. 

It  was  a  Conference  of  ever-memorable  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  Methodism.  Many  evil 
results  of  lax  and  irregular  discipline  had  al- 
ready begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  young 
societies,  and  many  grave  questions  of  policy 
for  the  new  Church  arose  for  discussion.  We 
can  not  pursue  its  history  here,  but  may  re- 
mark that  the  wisdom  and  disciplinary  skill  of 
Rankin  and  Asbury  then  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  effective  organization  of  American 
Methodism.  Rankin  was  disappointed  in  the 
number  of  members  returned,  the  aggregate 
being  1,160.  This,  however,  did  not  represent 
the  full  membership  of  the  Church,  but  the 
members  organized  into  classes.  The  whole 
number  was  about  2,000. 

Rankin  and  Shadford  were  appointed  respect- 
ively to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  were 
to  exchange  during  the  year.  It  was  a  year 
of  abundant  labors,  not  only  alternating  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  but  extending  their  labors 
on  large  circuits  around  them.  Rankin's  spirit 
glowed  with  ardor.  He  adopted  fully  Asbury's 
views  of  the  itinerancy  as  an  ever-moving 
evangelism,  and  exemplified  them  in  his  own 
labors.  His  labors  were  attended  with  great 
success.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1774,  he  met 
with  the  second  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
The  good  effects  of  Rankin's  rigid  discipline 
were  apparent  in  the  increased  membership  and 
in  the  aspect  of  order  and  efficiency  which  ap- 
peared in  the  societies.  But  this  rigor,  neces- 
sary as  it  had  been  for  the  young  Church,  had 
given  some  offense,  and  Mr.  Rankin  seems  to 
have  been  unhappy  in  his  official  manners. 
Rankin  says  of  the  session,  "Every  thing  con- 
sidered, we  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  what 
he  had  done  in  about  ten  months.  Above  a 
thousand  members  are  added  to  the  societies, 
and  most  of  these  have  found  peace  with  God. 
We  now  labor  in  the  provinces  of  New  York, 
the  Jerseys,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia." 

For  the  next  year  Rankin  has  left  but  brief 
notices  of  his  labors.  He  remained  about  six 
months  in  Philadelphia,  making  expeditions  to 
New  Jersey  and  other  adjacent  regions.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1774  we  find  him  in  various  parts 
of  Maryland,  especially  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Kent  circuit.  The  agitations  of  the  approach- 
ing Revolution  began  to  depress  his  spirit  and 
awaken  his  fears.  After  the  Conference  of  1775 
we  can  trace  him  through  New  Jersey,  thence 
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into  Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Delaware  and 
Maryland;  "he  preached  zealously,  but  fretted 
continually  under  the  'alarm  upon  alarm'  from 
New  England."  In  the  next  Spring  we  find 
him  in  Virginia,  rejoicing  in  the  "great  revival" 
which  prevailed  there  through  several  counties. 
He  seems  to  have  lingered  with  delight  amid 
these  scenes  of  revival,  his  journals  and  letters 
glowing  with  the  accounts  he  gives  of  them. 
But  little  more  is  definitely  known  of  his  labors. 
The  Revolution  came,  and  his  thoughts  began 
to  turn  homeward.  He  writes,  "The  British 
being  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  I  left  Ma- 
ryland in  September— 1777— and  through  di- 
vers dangers  got  safe  into  that  city  in  the 
month  of  November.  I  spent  the  Winter  there, 
and  left  the  Capes  of  Delaware  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1778,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  Cove  of 
Cork  on  the  25th  of  April."  He  soon  reached 
London,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
that  city,  "where  he  preached  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  led  a  class,  and  did  other  serv- 
ices in  the  Wesleyan  Chapels  during  more  than 
thirty  years."  According  to  the  record  he 
"finished  his  course  with  joy  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1810,  after  having  faithfully  served  God 
in  his  generation." 

Geobgb  Shadfobd  "is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting characters  in  the  autobiographical 
sketches  of  Wesley's  old  Arminian  Magazine." 
So  says  Stevens,  and  says  it  truly — for  he  well 
deserves  a  volume  devoted  to  his  biography, 
instead  of  the  mere  sketches  we  have  had  of 
his  character  and  labors.  He  had  a  good  re- 
ligious training  in  his  early  life,  and  was  full 
of  the  healthful  spirits  of  childhood.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  his  early  youth,  tossed  about  the 
country  in  the  army,  tempted  by  the  vices  of 
his  comrades,  but  escaping  most  of  them,  and 
repenting  with  tears  when  overcome.  Soon  after 
being  released  from  the  army  he  was  converted 
and  became  a  Methodist.  In  1768  Wesley  sum- 
moned him  into  the  itinerant  field,  and  he  was 
sent  into  Cornwall,  then  to  Kent,  and  then  to 
Norwich.  In  1772  he  heard  Webb's  appeal  for 
America,  and  he  responded  to  the  call.  In 
America  his  labors  were  abundant,  and  were 
crowned  with  glorious  success.  He  had  a  soul 
of  flame,  and  was  singularly  effective  in  his 
preaching.  Most  powerful  revivals  accompa- 
nied his  ministry.  In  New  York,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  Pennsylvania,  in  Maryland,  on  the  fa- 
mous Baltimore  circuit,  in  Virginia,  we  find 
him  laboring  with  an  ardor  that  carried  all 
others  with  him,  and  swept  the  ranks  of  sin 
before  him.  But  we  can  not  follow  these  trav- 
els and  labors  here.  His  end  was  much  like 
that  of  Rankin.    He  was  loyal  to  the  home 


Government  and  greatly  suffered  for  his  loyalty. 
He  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  and 
even  felt  himself  in  peril  of  death.  "He  could 
not  travel,"  he  says,  "  without  a  pass,  nor  have 
a  pass  without  taking  the  oaths."  He  had  a 
final  interview  with  Asbury  at  the  house  of 
Judge  White,  where  Asbury  was  in  forced  se- 
clusion, and  only  a  little  while  before  the  ab- 
duction of  Judge  White  himself.  At  this  in- 
terview Shadford  said,  "  My  work  is  here  done, 
I  can  not  stay;  it  is  impressed  on  my  mind 
that  I  ought  to  go  home,  as  strongly  as  it  was 
to  come  to  America."  With  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained a  pass  for  his  route  northward,  but  made 
his  journey  notwithstanding  through  great  per- 
ils to  Philadelphia.  There  he  embarked  for 
Cork.  He  resumed  his  ministry  in  England, 
and  labored  with  great  zeal  till  1791,  and  then 
became  a  supernumerary.  For  twenty-five 
years  more  he  lived  a  devoted  Christian,  per- 
forming such  labors  for  God  and  souls  as  his 
strength  would  allow,  and  enjoying  an  enviable 
old  age.  Nor  could  some  years  of  blindness 
interrupt  his  serene  happiness.  At  length,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1816,  worn  out  with  in- 
firmities and  labors  in  both  hemispheres,  he 
fell  asleep  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  His  memory  was  long  precious  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  man  of  tender  feel- 
ings, warmest  piety,  and  wonderful  power  in 
the  pulpit,  every  body  that  knew  him  loved 
him. 

The  labors  of  these  Wesleyan  missionaries 
though  brief,  were  vital  to  American  Method- 
ism in  its  incipient  state.  Their  cheerful  and 
prompt  response  to  the  call  of  the  feeble  Church, 
linked  the  struggling  few  in  America  to  the 
triumphant  multitudes  of  England.  Their  zeal- 
ous labors  were  an  example  and  inspiration  to 
the  native  preachers  so  suddenly  raised  up  for 
their  work.  Their  devotion  to  the  peculiarities 
of  Methodism  insured  the  adoption  of  these 
peculiarities  in  America,  and  gave  form  and 
character  to  the  Church  at  its  very  commence- 
ment. Their  experience  in  discipline  and  their 
training  under  the  eye  of  the  founder  himself, 
enabled  them,  especially  Rankin  and  Asbury,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  efficient  organization. 
Their  names  are  well  worthy  of  perpetual  pres- 
ervation in  our  history  as  the  evangelists  of 
American  Methodism. 


"Let  the  thoughts  of  a  crucified  Christ," 
said  one,  "be  never  out  of  your  mind.  Let 
them  be  your  sweetness  and  consolation,  your 
honey  and  your  desire,  your  reading  and  yont 
meditation,  your  life,  death,  and  resurrection." 
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KNOW  thyself.  To  those  persons  who  have 
calmly  measured  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  thought  it  is  no  insignificant  problem; 
those  who  comprehend  its  importance  the  most 
thoroughly  at  the  first  glance  at  its  magnitude 
will  almost  involuntarily  hold  their  breath  and 
ask  the  question  with  a  terrible  sense  of  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  "Shall  I  be  able  to 
acquire  this  knowledge?" 

To  us  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  behold  so  many 
gliding  through  the  world  as  a  ship  glides 
over  the  sea,  directed  only  by  the  one  that  may 
happen  to  be  at  the  helm;  when  the  storm 
arises  they  have  nothing  within  themselves 
to  rely  upon,  only  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  waves.  As  the  furniture  is  dis- 
placed and  scattered  about  in  the  ship,  so  the 
equally-helpless  furniture  in  the  forms  of  clay 
is  quite  as  sadly  disposed  of,  and,  without 
being  able  to  rearrange  itself,  is  dependent 
solely  upon  the  aid  of  another  hand.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  strife  of  human  passions  works  a 
palpable  spiritual  ruin,  and  the  individual 
becomes  but  one  of  the  thousand  motes  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  diseased  and  disordered 
system  of  life. 

But  we  come  to  a  question  which,  perhaps, 
should  have  been  propounded  at  the  first: 
What  is  knowledge  of  one's  self?  We  think 
we  can  explain  it  no  more  clearly  than  by  an 
illustration.  Suppose  two  children,  born  and 
reared  in  the  same  house,  and  together  attain- 
ing to  years  of  thoughtfulness  and  discretion, 
being  totally  unlike  in  temperament  and  dis- 
position, should  enter  into  a  solemn  compact 
to  disclose  to  each  other  every  distinct  reflec- 
tion and  emotion,  good  or  evil.  Together  they 
are  to  mingle  their  congratulations  over  the 
inspirations  of  pure  and  beautiful  thoughts, 
and  together  blush  with  shame  over  the  evil 
thoughts  which  assail  them.  But  one  is 
stronger  than  the  other,  and  a  double  duty 
devolves  upon/  him,  and  if  he  does  not  labor 
continually  he  loses  ground  both  for  himself 
and  his  companion;  he  has  not  only  to  combat 
his  own  frailty  but  finds  also  the  welfare  of 
his  companion  dependent  upon  his  exertions. 
It  is  a  giant  task  for  humanity,  and  for  awhile 
we  tremble  at  the  quiver  of  the  scales  to  see 
which  shall  rise  or  fall.  If  the  strong  one 
finally  fails,  and  he  determines  that  he  can  be 
counselor  no  longer,  the  propensities  of  the 
weak  will  soon  tend  to  lose  their  hold  upon 
virtue  and  reason,  and  but  a  little  time  will 


elapse  before  the  latter  will  be  ashamed  to  look 
the  former  in  the  face.  They  no  more  put  to 
each  other  the  useful  test,  one  permitting 
temptation  to  come  to  the  other,  trembling, 
but  believing  he  will  be  proof  as  solid  rock 
against  it,  and  then  to  rejoice  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  enemy ;  but  now,  alone  and  defenseless 
against  the  action  of  evil,  deprived  of  the 
loving  and  the  warning  admonition,  there  is 
slight  hope  for  the  weak  one  and  more  failures 
for  the  strong. 

As  these  two  began  their  peculiar  acquaint- 
ance, so,  in  order  to  know  ourselves,  we  must 
compel  the  evil  within  us  to  listen  to  and  be 
reasoned  with  by  the  good.  Sweet  and  harm- 
less as  the  deeds  of  a  momentary  impulse  may 
seem,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  till  we 
cast  a  look,  a  calm  and  reasonable  thought 
upon  the  possible  danger  of  the  deed.  The 
lives  of  some  are  all  made  up  of  impulse,  and 
only  consist  in  thoughtless  acts,  which,  while 
they  are  far  from  the  intention  of  deliberate 
violation  of  the  laws  of  truth  and  right,  brings 
us  sure  pain,  as  if  a  flower,  having  the  power 
to  become  the  arbiter  of  its  own  fate,  Bhould 
wish  to  be  transplanted  from  its  native  bed  to 
the  vase  in  the  parlor  because  the  musio  was 
there,  thinking  for  the  moment  that  it  could 
even  brave  the  death  that  would  follow  for  the 
sake  of  one  brief  hour  of  enchantment;  but 
when  the  musio  ceased  and  the  twilight  oame 
on,  the  bleeding  tendrils  caused  a  sickness,  a 
dearth,  and  a  sinking  that  was  insupportable. 
Thus  we  see  that  as  we  can  not  escape  the 
inexorable  decree  which  the  fall  has  fastened 
upon  us,  fighting  and  striving  is  our  lot;  suc- 
cess is  with  pain,  but  0,  with  failure,  what? 
How  can  we  for  a  moment  be  easy  with  the 
thought  that  failure  is  very  possible?  The  in- 
centive, immortality,  is  before  us,  and  Reason 
stands  out  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  to  our 
vision  and  says,  "  Life  is  as  but  a  dream  of  the 
night,  but  eternity  is  endless/'  We  would 
think  that  man  exceedingly  foolish  who  per- 
sisted in  digging  in  a  silver  mine  with  soiled 
clothes  and  begrimed  face  when,  by  heating, 
and  polishing,  and  casting  what  he  already  had 
obtained,  he  might  by  its  use  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  luxuries  and  the  elegancies  of  life, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ease  and 
refinement.  We  are  to  know  for  ourselves 
whether  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
divine  instinct  within  us,  or  whether  the  loud 
clamor  of  the  earthy  is  to  separate  us  from 
ourselves  and  make  us  fear  to  look  upon  the 
inner  courts  as  beheld  by  the  Eye  that  never 
slumbers  or  sleeps. 

But  we  would  not  convey  the  idea  that  this 
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strength  of  purpose  can  be  obtained  unaided 
by  the  exercise  of  a  religious  faith.  Ah,  no; 
it  never  has  been  done,  and  it  never  can  be. 
It  is  not  within  the  possibility  of  human 
acquirement  while  the  spirit  is  pampered  by 
human  passions  and  human  frailties. 

Those  who  have  the  finest  sensibilities  ex- 
perience the  keenest  sorrow  and  the  most  in- 
effable joy.  It  falls  to  their  lot  to  wring  their 
hands  at  the  brink  of  despair,  and  then  almost 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  angels'  palms  upon  their 
brows.  To  these  soonest  becomes  apparent  the 
fallibility  of  all  human  propositions;  therefore 
the  more  necessary  for  them  to  seek  a  retreat 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest,  where,  with 
the  only  safeguard,  religion,  they  may  escape 
from  a  remorseless  and  sorrow -dealing  master, 
who  would  finally  enchain  them  beyond  re- 
demption. 

It  is  a  pitiable  sight,  it  is  such  an  unwise 
and  foolish  thing  to  spend  our  little  life  as 
most  do  spend  it;  and  yet  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  break  away  from  the  thralldom  which 
the  customs  of  long  ages  have  thrown  around 
us.  Eaoh  seems  destined  to  ohase  his  favorite 
phantom  to  the  end  unaided  and  alone,  for  so 
few  walk  together  to  counteract  the  spiritual 
retrogression. 

People  in  a  sense  are  all  afraid  of  each  other. 
Prom  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
the  nearest  and  dearest  helpers  in  all  the  world, 
the  little  longings  and  the  heartaches  are  con- 
cealed, and  over  the  door  of  every  heart  seems 
written:  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
farther."  Much  of  this  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  we,  to  whom  all  these  little  things  are 
even  momentous,  do  not  take  this  into  our 
consideration  in  the  case  of  others.  Tender- 
ness and  attention  to  the  first  minute  outbreak 
of  a  pained  heart  would  clear  the  way  to  our 
mission-field,,  and  the  misunderstanding,  the 
feeling  of  wrong,  desperation,  and  disquietude 
that  roams  abroad  with  such  painful  riot  would 
be  abated.  Nothing  draws  us  so  surely  and 
tenderly  toward  a  person  as  their  inquiries 
after  our  welfare,  our  prospects,  and  our  enjoy- 
ments. To  know  that  our  happiness  is  studied 
by  some  unselfish  being  brings  exquisite  pleas- 
ure if  we  are  not  deformed  by  an  ungrateful 
selfishness  which  renders  nothing  but  exacts 
the  whole.  There  is  mechanical  skill  and  exe- 
cution to  be  used,  and  away  beyond  the 
boundary -line  of  time  the  edifice  which  in- 
closes us  redeemed,  and  those  redeemed  by  us, 
will  rise  complete  and  sublime  among  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  spirit  of  light. 

This  is  not  a  mere  subject  to  dream  of  and 
write  about.    As  we  have  sufficient  proof  that 


death  is  by  no  means  annihilation,  and  that 
the  actions  committed  here  fix  the  nature  of 
our  inheritance  hereafter,  how  can  a  being 
created  with  reason  and  intellect  for  a  moment 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  will  pursue  when 
the  divine  privilege  is  given  him  to  choose 
between  a  glorious  immortality  by  self- disci- 
pline here  or  a  future  which  has  no  solitary 
ray  of  hope  or  promise,  entailed  by  the  indulg- 
ence of  a  few  years  of  thoughtlessness  and 
unlawful  pleasure? 


OTTBLIFE. 


BY    Mil.    I.    K.     rUlKAI. 


Thb  power  for  weal  or  woe, 

The  changeful  cares  and  ever-restless  strife  • 
For  future  good,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro 

Through  sun  and  shadow — this  is  mortal's  life. 

Hope's  radiant  budding  flowers, 

Flushing  the  brow  of  youth  with  promise  bright, 
The  ever-fair  to-morrow's  rosy  bowers, 

Though  ending  oft  in  disappointment's  night. 
Deep  murmuring*  within, 

Ceaseless  as  whispers  through  the  wooded  rale, 
That  joyous  bird  songs  e'er  have  failed  to  win, 

Or  drown  the  surging  of  that  solemn  wail. 

And  the  soul's  broken  peace 

Haunts  all  the  silence  of  the  lonely  breast; 
Earth's  sweetest  joys  can  give  no  balm  of  ease, 

Or  bring  it  back  the  long-lost  Eden  real 

Tet  life  is  beautiful; 

AH  things  are  lovely  to  the  pure  and  good: 
The  glad,  fair  earth  is  but  a  garden  full 

Of  glorious  gifts  when  rightly  understood; 
And  each  may  richly  find 

The  blessing  that  true  laborers  attend. 
There  's  noble  work  for  each  capacious  mind; 

From  lowly  nooks  we  may  the  hights  ascend. 
Thus  on  our  varied  ways, 

Through  countless  toils  to  gather  as  we  go; 
The  Summer's  sky  wanes  in  the  Autumn  days, 

Life's  fever'd  stream  grows  sluggish,  faint,  and  slow 

Perchance  the  shore  is  strown 

With  shapeless  wrecks,  once  our  artistic  pride; 
But  grave  defects  experience  has  shown, 

And  with  the  things  that  were  hath  cast  aside. 
Still  journeying  with  our  sheaves, 

We  hasten  onward  toward  the  gates  of  death, 
The  by-gones  rustling  by  like  wither'd  leaves, 

And  dead  hopes  stirr'd  with  memory's  lightest  breath. 
Wails  yet  the  spirit's  cry, 

In  every  life-throb  questioning  tenderly, 
If  it  shall  have  redemption  from  on  high, 

The  earnest  of  a  bright  eternity. 
Or  hath  it  sung  the  lay 

Of  sweet  assurance  through  the  long,  long  years; 
More  often  fade  the  blooming  flowers  of  Hay, 

Death  hath  no  season  for  his  spoils  and  tears. 
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"T^ES,  here  it  is,"  I  exclaimed,  glancing  in 
-*-  the  case  pointed  ont  to  me,  as  a  gold 
ring  with  an  irregular  oval  signet  engraved  in 
strange  device  met  my  inquiring  eye.  "  Here 
is  the  identical  ring  of  Amenophis — name  and 
all,  I  verily  believe.  Strange,  too!"  I  mur- 
mured as  my  curiosity  became  more  gratified 
by  continual  investigation  of  the  contents  of 
the  case,  among  which  were  necklaces  and  rings 
of  tarnished  silver  and  gold,  with  here  and 
there  an  ornament  of  some  other  kind;  but 
gleaming  above  all  was  a  coronet  and  this 
heavy  pure  gold  ring,  as  bright  as  though  the 
finger  which  wore  it  was  laid  in  the  grave 
yesterday  instead  of  moldering  there  for  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  gallery  above  were  several  varieties 
of  embalmed  idols,  or  gods.  Two  great  cases, 
each  containing  an  immense  Apis,  couchant, 
whose  extended  horns  and  full  eyes  had  either 
been  unwrapped  or  burst  their  bands,  and 
seemed  in  dull  dignity  to  return  the  curious 
gaze  of  visitors.  In  others  embroidery  by 
woman's  deft  fingers,  with  the  time-stained 
remains  of  work-basket,  etc.,  containing  articles 
of  necessary  use,  even  the  strange  needle  with 
the  thread  still  inserted,  as  if  left  the  yester- 
day of  long  ago,  and,  forsooth,,  a  bottle  con- 
taining the  dried  end  of  a  stick  of  paint  or 
cosmetic,  showing  that  woman  is  singularly 
constant  to  her  fancies.  And  it  needed  but 
this  signet-ring,  with  other  of  man's  personal 
ornaments,  to  bring  men  and  women  bodily  as 
warm  blooded  as  we  are  before  us,  and  not  as 
the  nominal  heroes  and  heroines  of  a  nursery 
tale.  Very  weary,  I  sat  to  rest  on  one  of  the 
few  seats  the  hall  offered,  and,  looking  up,  an 
immense  sarcophagus  painted  gayly  in  yellow 
and  gold-red  met  my  wearied  vision.  "  Mercy," 
thought  I,  "here  is  the  ring  and  there  is  the 
whole  body  of  the  wearer,  I  suppose,  in  that 
painted  case,"  and  turned  away  oppressed  with 
the  atmosphere  of  musty  antiquity  and  redo- 
lent with  relics  of  Egyptian  mummies  of  peo- 
ple and  gods,  with  here  a  foot,  and  there  a 
hand,  and  occasionally  a  whole  human  body 
standing  stiff  and  dark  in  its  case.  Again  my 
gaze  came  back  to  the  painted  case  on  its 
square  tomb,  and  then  wandered  off;  again  and 
again  I  forced  my  eyes  away,  but  by  some 
strange  fascination  they  returned  to  the  painted 
case.  Unable  to  stand  the  glamour  longer,  I 
resolutely  got  up  and  investigated  the  ring — 
the  veritable  ring  of  Amenophis. 


Away  back  went  my  thoughts  to  the  first 
Pharaoh,  and  what  he  might  have  sealed  with 
his  signet.  A  dim  shadow  of  a  brown  face 
suddenly  but  unobtrusively  close  before  me 
looked  in  the  case.  As  I  gazed  there  came  a 
clearer  view  of  dark,  stern  eyes,  and  the  strong- 
defined  features  of  a  man's  face  between  me 
and  the  other  side  of  the  case.  Into  the  case 
he  looked  with  no  emotion  on  the  face;  all  I 
know  that  dark  face  was  there,  earnestly  look- 
ing as  well  as  I.  Gradually  a  large  hall  opened 
before  me,  into  which  the  softened  rays  of  a 
Southern  sun  gleamed  far  across.  Immense 
stone  pillars  supported  a  painted  ceiling  far 
above  my  head.  The  sound  of  gurgling  water 
and  the  hum  of  life  was  softly  heard.  The 
heavy  folds  of  gay  curtains  as  they  slowly 
moved  in  the  breeze  gave  a  feeling  of  coolness 
and  quiet  to  the  place.  A  murmur  arrested 
me;  turning,  I  beheld  at  the  further  end  raised 
above  the  floor  a  seat  or  throne,  on  which  sat 
a  man  with  the  face  that  had  looked  with  me 
at  the  ring.  Nobody  seemed  to  see  me. 
Around  the  king  were  few  only;  no  servants 
bent  slavishly  before  him.  But  here  and  there 
some  noble-looking  men  either  stood  or  walked 
about  as  if  according  to  usual  custom.  A  kind 
of  dreary  leisure  and  dreaminess  pervaded  the 
hall,  which  the  warm  atmosphere  induced  or 
augmented.  Near  the  wall  behind  the  king 
stood  armed  men,  guards,  perhaps,  whose 
lounging  manner  betrayed  also  the  effect  of 
climate  and  the  want  of  present  excitement. 

A  bustle  succeeded  the  exit  of  one  of  the 
attendants,  and  suddenly  the  sound  of  tingling 
music  and  tiny  bells,  and  the  entrance  of 
young  girls  dressed  in  the  airy  costume  of  the 
sunny  south,  their  ankles  and  arms  hung  with 
tiny  bells,  and  adorned  from  head  to  foot  with 
glittering  trinkets.  Making  a  low  obeisance, 
they  s]  rang  in  light  accompaniment  of  heel 
and  toe  to  the  gay  music.  The  dark-browed 
master  of  the  place  looked  on  listlessly  at  their 
tortuous  dance,  and  appeared  more  engaged 
in  the  turning  of  their  twinkling  feet  than 
amused  with  their  efforts  to  please. 

Sinking  back  in  his  gilded  seat  a  slight 
frown  passed  over  his  features,  when  at  an 
almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  hand  the 
gay  troupe  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  entered.    . 

The  circle  of  armed  men  drew  closer  around. 
Something  from  without  arrested  the  company. 
Slowly  two  men  were  ushered  into  the  vast 
hall.  They  paused  before  the  king.  The  list- 
less monarch  looked  up,  and  as  they  advanced 
a  more  interested  expression  stole  over  his 
features.    The  form  of  one  was  very  majestic, 
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tall  above  the  rest;  bis  face  was  from  me,  but 
his  long  white  beard  fell  low  on  his  bosom,  and 
I  noticed  he  held  a  rod  in  his  hand.  Grave 
and  dignified  in  every  movement,  alike  free 
from  awe  or  fear,  he  stood  amid  the  splendors 
of  the  Egyptian  court. 

The  elder  but  smaller  of  the  two,  clad,  like 
his  companion,  in  long  linen  garments,  ad- 
vanced and  bent  before  the  king.  He  spoke; 
no  tone  reached  my  ear;  but  the  brow  of  the 
monarch  lowered  and  his  lips  compressed  as  he 
listened.  Dissent  was  in  his  face,  and  must 
have  been  in  his  short  replies.  Taking  the  rod 
which  his  brother  held  in  his  hand,  the  speaker 
cast  it  sternly  on  the  marble  pavement.  Quick 
as  it  touched  the  floor  the  ring  of  soldiers  re- 
treated before  the  serpent,  which  writhed  and 
twisted  itself  before  their  startled  vision.  Sur- 
prise for  the  moment  seized  the  scornful  mon- 
arch; then  with  quick,  short  command  he  spoke 
to  his  courtiers.  In  a  short  time  the  rush  of 
feet  and  the  rustle  of  garments  was  heard,  and 
there  entered  several  priests.  Slowly  giving 
place,  the  two  venerable  men  stood  aside  to 
await  the  issue.  The  words  of  the  king  were 
few.  A  scornful  smile  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  foremost  priest,  and,  casting  his  rod  down 
upon  the  pavement,  a  serpent  glided  over  the 
marble.  Each  priest  cast  down  a  rod,  and  each 
rod  turned  serpent.  Back  fled  the  astonished 
attendants,  when  before  their  astonished  gaze 
the  serpent-rod  of  the  Bt  ranger  devoured  all 
the  others.  Dismay  for  a  moment  settled  over 
king  and  priests.  Recovering  his  indomitable 
will,  the  monarch  frowningly  dismissed  his  un- 
welcome visitors. 

My  vision  changed.  It  was  early  morning; 
a  young  man  of  noble  bearing,  attended  with 
several  youths  near  his  own  age,  passed  by. 
Accoutered  as  if  for  a  journey,  part  of  a  great 
procession,  they  were  treading  a  long  avenue 
lined  on  each  side  with  immense  pillars  strangely 
carved,  painted  in  brilliant  colors  and  sparkling 
with  golden  ornament;  slowly  moved  the  throng 
till  they  disappeared  within  the  portico  of  a 
splendid  temple,  flanked  on  either  side  with 
towering  stone  statues,  moral  sentinels  before 
that  sacred  house. 

The  trumpets  sound.  The  audience  hall  is 
crowded.  In  the  midst  is  the  young  prince 
and  his  friends.  With  bent  head  he  stands 
before  his  father,  receiving  his  parting  advice. 
All  that  religion  and  power  could  do  had  been 
done  to  crown  the  event  with  success.  This 
youth  was  to  leave  his  home  and  the  luxuries 
of  his  father's  court  and  harden  his  slender 
frame  with  exposure  and  fatigue,  endure  the 
privations  of  a  campaign  in  a  barbarous  coun- 


try, and  become  accustomed  to  influence  and 
command  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  role  over 
a  great  nation.  Stern  and  inflexible  the  father, 
obedient  and  noble  the  son.  Again  the  trum- 
pets sound;  the  rush  of  the  crowd  and  the 
busy  hum  of  excitement  without  is  heard  like 
the  dull  moan  of  a  storm  within  these  immense 
halls.  Crushing  back  all  show  of  feeling  with 
the  pride  of  place  and  sternness  of  will,  Sesos- 
tris  and  his  companions  left  the  pretence  of  his 
father  never  to  see  him  again  in  life. 

'T  is  night,  and  hark!  the  Bound  of  grief; 
swelling  and  raising  in  strength  and  power, 
till  the  midnight  air  is  full  of  woe,  taken  up 
again  and  again,  as  startled  fathers  and  moth- 
ers look  with  agony  and  despair  on  their  chil- 
dren. Every  household  finds  its  oldest,  its 
first-loved,  its  first-born  struck  by  some  unseen 
power  lifeless  before  them.  Lamentation  and 
despair  burst  from  every  tongue;  from  palace 
and  hovel  comes  the  terrible  cry,  from  the 
monarch  to  the  humblest  citizen — all  echo  the 
wail.  Terror  gives  her  wings  to  the  frightened 
people,  and,  crowding  around  their  stricken 
sovereign,  they  demand  help— heart-crushing 
agony  has  destroyed  their  awe  of  the  throne. 
Conscience  whispers  to  that  monarch  of  his 
forfeited  word,  of  his  iron  despotism  over  an 
unresisting  and  industrious  people,  whom  he 
has  trodden  down  in  his  scorn  as  we  trample 
on  the  despised  worm  beneath  our  feet.  His 
often  broken  faith  stares  him  like  an  avenging 
angel  in  the  face.  His  dead  child  lies  before 
him  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  hard-heartedness,  while 
from  his  whole  people  comes  this  awful  wail 
of  agony.  In  haste  he  sends  for  the  god-like 
men  whom  he  had  repeatedly  driven  from  his 
presence.  Humiliated,  he  commands  them  to 
do  what  before  they  had  asked  as  a  favor: 
"  Rise  up,  get  you  forth  from  among  my  people, 
both  ye  and  the  children  of  Israel;  go,  serve 
the  Lord.  Begone,"  and  added  the  humble 
king,  "  bless  me  also." 

'T  is  evening.  The  soft  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun  glanced  over  the  immense  wilderness,  gild- 
ing tree  and  craggy  summit  with  his  mellow 
evening  tints,  while  far  in  front  the  sea  sends 
back  ray  for  ray  as  his  parting  kiss  touches  its 
waters.  Here,  just  over  against  Baal  Zephon, 
is  an  immense  multitude  encamped;  not  a 
host  of  armed  men  with  all  the  glittering  sur- 
roundings of  war.  Armed  men  are  here,  but 
every  tent  is  a  household,  and,  like  some  vast 
city,  the  hum  of  preparation  for  the  evening 
repast  is  mingled  with  the  lowing  of  cattle  and 
the  various  sounds  of  life.  Little  children 
hang  around  their  parents'  knees  and  prattle 
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of  the  morrow;  the  mother  looks  forward  to 
the  future  in  some  faith  and  much  fear,  hut 
backward  also  to  the  comforts  of  the  past  with 
that  longing  and  faltering  of  the  heart  which 
stirs  woman's  nature  when  torn  from  the  long- 
established  habit  of  ber  life;  while  the  men 
lounge  in  tired  dignity,  waiting  for  the  busy 
hands  of  wife  or  servant  to  minister  to  their 
need.  But  what  comes  with  the  western  breeze? 
The  sound  of  heavy  tramping,  the  rumble 
of  distant  wheels,  the  clang  of  arms  gains  on 
the  listening  ear.  Anon,  like  frightened  sheep 
when  their  enemy  is  upon  them,  they  crowd  in 
dense  and  threatening  mass  together  and  around 
their  leader.  With  bitter  reproaches  they  re- 
vile him.  Undismayed  with  their  threats,  their 
discontent  or  slavish  fear,  he  stands  before  them, 
his  gentle  eyes  looking  with  indignation  upon 
their  unmanliness  and  want  of  faith.  "Fear 
not,"  say 8  he,  "  stand  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord."  Calmed  by  the  perfect  re- 
pose of  manner  of  this  greatest  and  meekest 
of  leaders,  quieted  of  their  own  fears  in  spite 
of  the  cause  of  them  still  advancing  upon 
them,  obeying  an  impulse  they  knew  not  from 
whence,  they  returned  to  their  tents.  Night 
closed  in;  nothing  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
multitude,  for,  like  a  shield  hung  between 
Israel  and  his  pursuer,  hung  the  pillar  of  cloud 
inclosing  the  chosen  people  in  its  miraculous 
folds.  In  the  morning/' girt  and  ready,  every 
tribe  in  its  place,  every  man  at  his  post,  every 
woman  and  every  child,  with  all  their  goods 
and  all  their  cattle,  walked  steadily  up  to  the 
sea.  Standing  there,  magnificent  in  his  dele- 
gated power,  his  countenance  radiant  with 
faith  and  love,  his  splendid  figure  drawn  to  its 
full  hight,  his  long  robe  floating  in  the  breeze, 
with  his  rod  extended  over  the  sea,  waited 
their  leader.  Under  that  extended  hand,  armed 
with  that  miraculous  rod,  the  sea  divided  as  at 
the  bidding  of  its  master,  and  between  the 
wall  of  waters  piled  up  on  either  side  was  a 
passage  made  for  the  multitude.  Steadily  they 
followed  their  guide  till  they  had  passed  over. 
The  Egyptians  pursued,  with  their  king  at 
their  head;  they  entered  the  strange  path; 
chariot  and  horsemen  dashed  eagerly  forward. 
Close  in  front,  emerging  from  the  sea,  were  the 
disappearing  forms  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
With  shout  and  cry  the  enemy  pursued.  Sud- 
denly the  wall  of  waters  broke,  and,  rushing 
back  in  their  accustomed  place,  covered  the 
pursuers;  king  and  subject,  horsemen  and 
chariots,  disappeared  in  a  moment  from  the 
sight  of  man.  But  above  the  rushing  waters, 
above  the  noise  of  chariots  and  clang  of  arms, 
arose  a  cry  of  despair  which  broke  on  the  ear 


with  a  horror  that  froze  the  blood  of  the 
listener. 

Gently  as  the  Summer  rain  falls  on  the 
parched  grass,  soft  as  the  lullaby  of  a  mother 
over  her  babe,  came  the  notes  of  song.  Gain- 
ing in  strength  as  the  vast  multitude  took  up 
the  hymn  of  deliverance,  it  rolled  and  swelled 
till  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  its  volume, 
and  every  summit  echoed  back  its  music. 

"Well,  I  do  believe  you  are  asleep,"  said  a 
familiar  voice  close  beside  me,  and,  starting  up, 
I  found  that,  overcome  by  extreme  fatigue,  my 
imagination  had  played  me  a  trick;  and,  re- 
suming parasol  and  bundle,  which  according  to 
rule  had  been  deposited  on  the  librarian's  table, 
we  left  the  hall  of  the  Historical  8ooiety,  glad 
that  we  were  able  to  emerge  from  the  heavy 
atmosphere  of  long  ago  into  the  light  and  the 
life  of  busy  New  York,  and  thankful  that  we 
lived  when  people  died  and  were  buried  undis- 
turbed with  the  probability  of  being  resurrected 
till  the  soul  can  assume  the  form  intended 
for  it. 


GBAJDILOQUEHGE. 


BY    BIT.    B.    DOKE1BBLIT, 


'  While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound, 
Amazed  the  gating  rustics  ranged  aronnd; 
And  still  they  gated,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 


SIDNEY  SMITH  thus  mimics  and  satirises 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  grandiose  and  flow- 
ing style:  "  It  struck  me  last  night  as  I  was 
lying  in  bed,  that  Mackintosh,  if  he  had  to  write 
on  pepper  would  thus  describe  it:  'Pepper  may 
be  philosophically  described  as  a  dusty  and 
highly-pulverized  seed  of  an  Oriental  fruit;  an 
article  rather  of  a  condiment  than  a  diet,  which, 
disposed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  food, 
with  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice  of  the  con- 
sumer, communicates  pleasure  rather  than  af- 
fords nutrition;  and,  by  adding  a  tropical  flavor 
to  the  gross  and  succulent  viands  of  the  North, 
approximates  the  different  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  explains  the  objects  of  commerce,  and  jus- 
tifies the  industry  of  man/  " 

But  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  throws  Sir 
James  entirely  into  the  shade,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  paragraph  of  simple  English, 
which  we  quote  from  an  interesting  article  on 
the  photographic  art,  published  some  months 
ago:  "Then  we  place  the  slide  in  the  shield, 
draw  this  out  of  the  camera,  and  carry  it  back 
into  the  shadowy  realm  where  Cooytus  flows  in 
black  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Acheron  stagnates 
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in  the  pool  of  hyposulphite,  and  invisible  ghosts, 
trooping  down  from  the  world  of  day,  cross  a 
Styx  of  dissolved  sulphate  of  iron  and  appear 
before  the  Rhadamanthus  of  that  lurid  hades." 

Now  the  above  must,  we  think,  be  regarded 
as  among  the  sublime  of  the  grandiose,  and 
can  not  fail  to  be  "clear  as  mud"  to  the  unso- 
phisticated till  informed  that  its  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  meaning  is,  that  the  photographer  brings 
out  the  features  painted  on  the  plate  by  wash- 
ing it  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  hyposul- 
phite of  soda. 

A  cotemporary  thus  pleasantly  satirizes  a 
class  of  writers  not  unknown  among  us:  "Pic- 
ture of  a  Peasant  Girl  Stirring  the  Fire.  A 
rare  specimen  of  rural  simplicity.  The  figure 
is  remarkably  graceful,  but  the  poker  is  too 
stiff.  A  curvilinear  delineation  from  a  right  line 
toward  the  line  of  beauty  would  have  given  to 
this  useful  kitchen  utensil  a  much  more  pic- 
turesque effect.  Domenichino,  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  Michael  Angelo  would  have  avoided  this 
defect.  The  chiaro-oscuro  of  the  tongs,  in  sub- 
dued shadow,  is  a  wonderful  effort  of  art.  The 
shovel,  on  the  contrary,  lacks  depth  and  buoy- 
ancy." 

-  8idney  Smith  was  once  looking  through  the 
hot-house  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  proud  of 
her  flowers,  and  used,  not  very  accurately,  a 
profusion  of  botanical  names.  "Madam,"  said 
the  wit,  "have  you  the  Septennis  psoriasis?' 
"No,"  said  she,  "I  had  it  last  Winter,  and  I 
gave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  it 
came  out  beautifully  in  the  Spring."  Poor 
Archbishop,  he  was  truly  an  object  of  pity,  for 
Septennis  psoriasis  is  the  medical  name  for 
the  seven  years'  itch  I 

A  lady,  while  in  a  dentist's  workshop  one 
day,  took  into  her  hands  a  set  of  artificial 
plates  and  asked,  "Can  a  body  eat  with  these 
things?"  "My  dear  madam,"  was  the  polite 
reply,  "mastication  can  be  performed  with  them 
with  a  facility  scarcely  excelled  by  Nature  her- 
self." "Yes,  I  know,  but  can  a  body  eat  with 
'emr 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  traveler, 
in  a  private  conveyance,  arrived  at  a  country 
inn,  located  on  a  turnpike  between  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield,  England.  The  ostler,  who  was 
immediately  on  hand,  was  accosted  in  the  fol- 
lowing simplified  English,  "  Boy,  extricate  that 
quadruped  from  the  vehicle,  stabulate  him,  de- 
vote to  him  an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious 
aliment,  and  when  the  aurora  of  morn  shall 
again  illume  the  oriental  horizon,  I  will  re- 
ward you  with  a  pecuniary  compensation  for 
your  amiable  hospitality."  Need  we  be  sur- 
prised that  after  our  traveler  had  thus  delivered  I 


himself  the  frightened  ostler  should  run  into 
the  house  exclaiming,  "  Master,  here 's  a  Dutch- 
man wants  to  see  you  I" 

General  Jackson  was  once  making  a  stump 
speech  in  a  country  village  out  West.  Just  as 
Jackson  was  bringing  his  stump  eloquence  to  a 
close,  Amos  Kendall,  who  sat  behind  him, 
whispered,  "Tip  'em  a  little  Latin,  General, 
they  won't  be  satisfied  without  it."  The  "Hero 
of  New  Orleans"  instantly  thought  of  a  few 
phrases  that  he  knew,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, wound  up  his  speech  by  exclaiming,  UE 
pluribus  unum — sine  qua  rum — ne  plus  ultra — 
multum  in  parvo  /"  The  effect  was  tremendous, 
the  shouts  could  be  heard  afar  off. 

How  children  ever  learn  any  thing  at  our 
"higher  seminaries"  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles 
of  the  age.  The  moment  a  man  becomes  a 
"professor"  his  language  takes  such  a  highfalu- 
tin  direction  that  even  "Webster's Unabridged" 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
Some  years  ago  Professor  Ferguson,  of  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School,  delivered  him- 
self in  the  following  superlatively  lucid  style, 
upon  the  reduction  of  stars  on  the  hypothetical 
representation  as  applied  to  infinitesimal  results: 
"It  is  well  known  that  if  a  series  of  ordinates 
be  taken  to  denote  the  approximate  formula  of 
diverging  axes,  the  corresponding  abscissae  will 
denote  the  respective  values  of  the  variable 
upon  which  the  negative  equation  depends. 
But  if,  under  these  circumstances,  infinitesimal 
media  be  substituted  for  the  polarization  of  re- 
flected vibrations,  the  physical  hypothesis  merges 
the  elasticity  of  the  oscillating  medium  in  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  solution  resolves 
itself  by  analytical  transformation  into  a  mo- 
lecular equivalent,  whose  arithmetical  mean, 
with  subordinate  maxim  super-supposed,  the 
rectilinear  intersection  of  which  must  be  equal 
to  the  arc  of  dynamic  fluctuation,  will  be  the 
calculus  of  the  atomic  difference  required." 

The  late  John  Newland  Maffitt  was  not  often 
outdone  by  any  member  of  the  "spread-eagle" 
fraternity  of  pulpit  orators.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  that  Erin  gentleman's  style  of  "aston- 
ishing the  natives:"  "White-robed  Liberty  sits 
upon  her  rosy  clouds  above  us;  the  Genius  of 
our  country,  standing  on  her  throne  of  mount- 
ains, bids  her  eagle  standard-bearer  wind  his 
spiral  course  full  in  the  sun's  proud  eye,  while 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  surrounded  by  ten 
thousand  cherubim  and  seraphim,  moves  the 
panorama  of  the  milky  clouds  above  us,  and 
floats  in  immortal  fragrance — the  very  aroma 
of  Eden  through  all  the  atmosphere."  Is  not 
that  grand?  How  beautifully  the  metaphors 
hang  together  1 
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The  following  very  flattering  compliment 
must,  we  think — intentionally  or  otherwise — 
have  been  "over  the  left."  A  Scotch  clergy- 
man, in  the  country,  had  a  stranger  preaching 
for  him  one  day.  The  curate  meeting  his  bea- 
dle said  to  him,  "  Well,  Saunders,  how  did  you 
like  the  sermon  to-day?"  "I  think,  sir,  it  was 
rather  o'er  plain  and  simple  for  me.  I  like 
those  sermons  the  best  that  jumble  the  judg- 
ment and  confound  the  sense.  0,  sir,  I  never 
saw  any  that  could  come  up  to  yourself  at  that." 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  according  to  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  preaching  at  one  time 
among  the  romantic  mountains  of  Westmore- 
land to  a  country  congregation,  said,  "In  this 
beautiful  country,  my  brethren,  you  see  an 
apodeiknusis  of  the  theopractic  omnipotence." 
With  what  delight  that  audience  must  have 
received  those  eloquent  descriptions  of  nature, 
clad  in  phraseology  of  such  homely  simplicity! 
Whether  the  Doctor  "received  a  call"  to  that 
beautiful  rural  parish  deponent  saith  not. 

The  preceding  cases  are  perhaps  model  speci- 
mens of  "ministers  for  the  times."  We  hear 
much  said,  of  late  years,  about  the  "growing 
intelligence  of  the  masses;"  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  more  highly-cultivated  style  of  pulpit 
thought  and  address  in  order  to  meet  the  im- 
perious demand  of  such  growing  intelligence. 
The  appositeness  of  the  following  can  not  fail 
to  be  apparent: 

"That  was  a  masterly  performance,"  said  Mr. 
Balloon  to  his  friend  Mr.  Jones  as  they  emerged 
from  the  church  where  the  Rev.  Gastric  Gam- 
mon Gasman  had  been  discoursing  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  infinite  to  the  impossible. 

"Yes,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Jones,  "I  suppose  it 
was  very  fine,  but  it  was  out  of  my  depth.  I 
confess  to  being  one  of  the  sheep  that  looked 
up  and  were  not  fed." 

"That 's  because  you  have  n't  a  metaphysical 
mind,"  said  Mr.  Balloon,  regarding  his  friend 
with  pity.  "  You  've  got  a  certain  feculty  of 
mind,  but  I  suspect  you  have  n't  got  the  logical 
grasp  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  such  a 
sermon  as  thai" 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  n't,"  meekly  replied  Mr. 
Jones. 

"I  11  tell  you  what  it  is,"  continued  Mr. 
Balloon,  "Mr.  Gasman  has  a  head.  He's  an 
intellectual  giant.  I  hardly  know  whether  he 
is  greater  as  a  subjective  preacher,  or  in  the 
luminous  objectivity  of  his  argumentwn  ad 
hominem.  As  an  inductive  reasoner,  too,  he  is 
perfectly  great.  With  what  synthetical  power 
he  refuted  the  Homoiousian  theory!  I  tell  you, 
Homoiousianism  will  be  no  where  after  this." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "I  went 


to  sleep  at  that  long  word,  and  did  n't  wake  up 
till  he  was  on  theodicy." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Balloon,  "that  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  ratiocinative  word-paint- 
ing. I  was  completely  carried  away  when,  in 
his  singularly  terse  and  marrowy  style,  he  took 
an  analogical  view  of  the  anthropological." 
But  at  this  point  Mr.  Balloon  soared  aloft  to 
such  an  altitude  that  the  more  terrestrial  Mr. 
Jones  was  left  crawling  on  this  mundane  sphere. 

We  commend  the  following  cases  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Highfalutin  University: 

A  clergyman,  while  composing  a  sermon, 
made  use  of  the  words  "ostentatious  man." 
Throwing  down  his  pen,  he  wished  to  satisfy 
himself  before  he  proceeded  as  to  whether  a 
great  portion  of  his  congregation  might  clearly 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  words.  He 
adopted  the  following  test.  Ringing  the  bell, 
his  footman  appeared,  when  be  was  thus  ad- 
dressed by  his  master:  "What  do  yon  conceive 
to  be  implied  by  an  ostentatious  man?"  "An 
ostentatious  man,  sir,"  said  Thomas;  "why,  sir, 
I  should  say,  a  perfect  gentleman."  "Very 
good,"  said  the  vicar,  "send  Ellis— the  coach- 
man—here." "Ellis,"  said  the  viear,  "what  do 
you  imagine  an  ostentatious  man  to  be?"  "An 
ostentatious  man,  sir,"  replied  Ellis;  "why,  I 
should  say  an  ostentatious  man  means  what  we 
call— saving  your  presence— a  very  jolly  fellow." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  after  these 
experiments  the  "ostentatious  man"  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  doctor's  sermon,  and  a  less  am- 
biguous personage  was  substituted.  The  vicar 
was  a  wise  man. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  being  once  interrogated  by  an 
aged  woman  of  his  congregation  as  to  what  he 
meant  by  the  catastrophe  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  much  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  told 
her  that  the  word  meant  "the  latter  end  of 
any  thing."  This  satisfied  the  old  woman,  who 
thought  she  might  now  safely  introduce  so  fine 
a  word  into  her  vocabulary.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Doctor  had  to  pass-  the  old  woman's 
house  that  evening  on  horseback.  Being  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  thought  as  he  passed  along,  he 
did  not  observe  that  a  large  thorn  had  fastened 
itself  to  his  horse's  tail,  till  he  came  opposite 
the  house  of  his  aged  parishioner  and  heard  her 
shouting,  "Ah,  Doctor,  d'  ye  see  that  big  thorn 
at  yer  horse's  catastrophe  f,$ 

A  man  who  can  not  make  things  plain  is  not 
qualified  to  occupy  a  pulpit.  First  of  all,  let 
the  preacher  think  out  his  subject  so  thoroughly 
that  his  ideas  shall  lie  clear  and  distinct,  like 
crystals,  in  his  own  mind.  Then  let  him  re- 
member that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points,  and  speak  accord- 
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ingly.    What  right  has  he  to  use  an  involved 
and  tortuous  manner  when  declaring  the  great 
things  of  God — "darkening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge,"  or  by  the  use  of  such 
words  as  not  one  in  ten  of  his  audience  can 
understand?    What  right  has  he  to  come  before 
the  people  in  the  strait-jacket  of  professional 
dignity,  and  talk  about  "volition"  when  he 
means  will,  of  "intellectual  processes1'  when  he 
might  have  used  the  more  simple  word  "think- 
ing"— why  should  he  substitute  "moral  obli- 
gation" for  "duty,"  etc.,  as  if  the  very  use  of 
language  were,  as  Talleyrand  suggests,  "  to  con- 
ceal one's  thoughts?"     What  right  has  he  to 
give  his  hearers  the  hard  stone  of  metaphysics 
when  they  are  starving  for  the  bread  of  life? 
What  right  has  he  to  bring  forward  profound 
disquisitions  and  curious  speculations  when  the 
command  is,  "Preach  the  preaching  that  I  bid 
thee?"    What  right  has  he  to  hide  that  Christ 
whom  he  is  to  make  known  amid  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  as  Verclest,  in  his  portrait  of  James 
II,  virtually  hid  that  monarch  in  a  profusion 
of  sun  flowers  and  tulips  I    When  the  late  young 
preacher,  Erskine  Hawes,  was  dying,  he  said, 
"I  wish  to  live  to  preach  the  Oospel  more  sim- 
ply*'   How  many  have  felt  this  in  the  face  of 
death! 

"  Simple,  grave,  sincere; 
In  doctrine  uncorropt;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impreased 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge,*" 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  man." 


THE  TH&EB  ERAS. 
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Boy,  with  locks  of  golden  hair, 
Full  of  sunshine  tangled  there; 
From  the  orb  that  fills  thy  days, 
With  its  rainbow- fibered  rays; 
Back  reflecting,  from  thy  face, 
Gleams  of  beauty,  heaven's  own  grace; 
Open  throw  thy  heart  to  love, 
Let  in  heaven  from  that  above, 
Keep  the  sunshine  in  thy  heart, 
Painting  there  the  flowers  that  start; 
It  shall  warm  thy  soul  to  bloom 
In  the  land  beyond  the  tomb. 

Manhood,  with  thy  hair  of  brown, 
Dark  with  shadows,  falling  down 
From  the  clouds  that  fleck  thy  life 
With  the  shades  of  joy  or  strife; 


Enter  in  thy  heart,  and  sow 
Precious  grain,  which  there  may  grow. 
Food  for  thee,  and  many  more, 
Winter  sendeth  to  thy  door. 
Heed  thou  not  the  clouds  that  lower 
O'er  thy  head  in  evil  hour; 
Know  that  all  thy  springing  grain 
Needs  the  sunshine,  needs  the  rain. 

Ah,  old  man,  thou  hast  been  out, 
Bareheaded,  in  the  snow-storm's  route. 
Winter,  with  its  driving  flakes, 
On  thy  head  a  glory  makes, 
As  an  ancient  mountain  top, 
Where  the  weary  ages  stop. 
While  the  wind  blows  fierce  and  cold, 
Through  the  forests  stripped  of  gold, 
Enter  in  thy  heart,  and  sit 
Where  the  fireside  comforts  flit; 
Let  the  yule-log  warm  the  air, 
Christ  may  hold  his  birthday  there. 


midnight. 


IT   WAIf    VOODLIIB. 


Night,  beautiful  night, 
With  its  silvery  light, 

Sweet  vigil  o'er  earth  is  keeping; 
Over  hills  and  glens, 
Where  the  moonlight  blends 

With  the  tears  of  Nature's  weeping 

There 's  a  holy  peace 
In  an  hour  like  this, 

A  strange,  exalting  beauty  1 
Its  influence  sweeps 
O'er  the  spirit-deeps. 

And  wooeth  the  soul  to  duty. 

0,  a  hallowed  light 
Has  a  starry  night, 

A  softening  power  hath  even; 
An  eloquent  voice, 
Which  would  fix  the  choice 

Of  a  wayward  heart  on  heaven. 

Dear  is  the  time 
When  the  vespers  chime 

At  the  curtaining  of  twilight; 
But  a  sadder  swell 
Hath  the  deep-toned  bell, 

Which  echoes  the  hour  of  midnight 

The  knell  of  a  day. 
Which  has  passed  away 

From  the  reach  of  all  that 's  mortal, 
With  its  thoughtless  mirth, 
With  the  wails  of  earth; 

Gone  through  the  eternal  portal! 

With  the  smiles  and  tears 
Of  gathering  years, 

Bearing  lifeless  forms  and  faded, 
With  quivering  souls 
Fresh  from  human  goals, 

0,  midnight,  thou  art  freighted! 
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MB&  WIDEAWAKE  ATO  EBB  FAMILY. 


»t  111.  «.  H'coffAuenr. 


IT  was  a  bright  Autumn  morning  when  Mrs. 
Wideawake  roused  up  her  little  family  in 
the  breezy  top  of  a  fine  old  birch-tree. 

"  Gome,  come,  little  dears,  the  sun  is  up,  and 
each  of  you  must  get  his  own  breakfast.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  begin  on  our  Winter 
stores  when  the  snows  come  and  we  can  gather 
no  more.  Gome,  Brightie,  and  Skylark,  and 
little  red  Robby,"  she  added  energetically,  as 
she  whisked  her  soft  brush  lightly  about  their 
ears. 

" '  Lssy  folks  never  can  prosper  or  thrive.1 

Now,  there  you  are,  my  little  squirrels,  as 
bright  a  little  family  as  I  could  wish  to  see. 
Run  out  on  the  limbs  and  get  your  cheeks  full 
of  beech-nuts  for  your  breakfast,  and  while 
you  are  eating  them  I  will  lay  out  your  work 
for  the  day.  Your  mother  has  been  up  and  at 
work  for  an  hour,1'  she  added  with  a  grave 
nod. 

Away  flew  the  little  Wideawakes,  and  in  a 
jiffy  had  their  breakfasts  all  ready,  and  as  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  set  a  table,  a  rough 
knot  of  the  old  tree  or  a  broad  limb  answered 
every  purpose. 

"Now,"  said  their  mamma,  as  they  were 
enjoying  their  meal,  "I  wish  you  to  be  very 
industrious  to-day.  I  have  told  you,  my  chil- 
dren, that  this  fine  nutting  season  will  soon  be 
followed  by  another  which  will,  no  doubt,  sur- 
prise you  some.  The  ground  will  be  covered 
with  a  cold  white  wool,  which  will  hide  every 
thing  on  the  ground  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  So  you  see  we  have 
'No  time  to  squander 

In  sleep  or  in  play, 

Summer  is  flying. 
And  we  must  be  sure 

Food  for  the  Winter 
At  once  to  secure.' 

Brightie,  I  think  you  had  better  go  over  to 
the  hickory-tree  on  the  'fiats'  by  the  creek. 
Be  sure  you  bring  home  twenty  nuts  as  your 
stint  to-day — good  sound  nuts  every  one.  Sky- 
lark may  bring  home  as  many  acorns,  all  from 
the  white  oak-trees,  remember,  as  they  are  the 
sweetest.  And  you,  little  Robin,"  said  the 
mother,  affectionately  caressing  her  smallest 


pet,  "I  guess  you  had  better  stay  by  the 
house-tree  and  gather  beech-mast.  You  are 
little  and  inexperienced,  and  it  would  not  be 
best  for  you  to  wander  too  far  away.  I  have 
quite  a  journey  to  make  over  to  the  hazel 
copse,  so  I  may  not  be  back  before  midday; 
but  you  are  all  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
yourselves,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  your  duty 
faithfully.  Remember  always  to  do  up  your 
work  first,  and  then  play.  You  will  have 
most  of  the  day  for  sport  after  your  stints  are 
done." 

So  saying,  she  glided  off  down  the  tree  and 
was  soon  nimbly  bounding  over  the  dry  carpet 
of  Autumn  leaves  toward  the  distant  hazel 
copse.  She  met  many  companions  going  to  the 
same  spot  by  different  routes,  but  she  only 
paused  long  enough  for  a  cheerful  salutation  and 
then  hastened  on  her  way. 

Brightie  had  soon  finished  her  breakfast  and 
shaken  down  the  crumbs  on  the  ground,  when 
she  began  to  prepare  for  her  journey  down  to 
the  flats. 

"The  sooner  I  am  off  the  better,"  she  said, 
"for  as  likely  as  not  there  will  be  a  rabble 
of  boys  there  if  I  wait,  and  then  I  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  hide  from  the  shower  of  stones  they 
will  hurl  at  me." 

How  strange  that  boys  can  be  so  cruel  I 
But  it  is  a  very  common  thing  among  them. 

"  Wait  till  they  are  all  safe  in  school/'  said 
Skylark,  brushing  his  coat  with  great  care,  for 
he  was  quite  a  foppish  little  squirrel;  "  there  'U 
be  time  enough  then." 

"No,"  said  Brightie,  "I  shall  not  disobey 
my  mother.  Besides,  I  do  n't  doubt  there  will 
be  a  truant  or  two  at  the  hickory-tree  after 
school  begins,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that 
they  are  the  very  worst  boys  there  are  in 
town." 

So  off  sped  Brightie  and  her  neighbor  Nim- 
bletoes,  resolved  to  do  up  her  work  well  before 
she  thought  of  play.  But  it  was  all  play  to 
the  light-hearted  little  workers,  because  they 
put  all  their  hearts  into  it.  Such  peeping  and 
peering  about  under  dead  leaves  and  into 
mossy  nooks,  around  the  gnarled  roots  of  old 
forest  trees  and  into  little  hollows  of  black, 
rich  mold.  Each  squirrel  had  his  little  hidden 
corner,  where  from  time  to  time  he  carried  the 
stores  he  collected  preparatory  to  taking  them 
off  to  the  storehouse.  Brightie  gathered  her 
number  twice  over,  the  nuts  were  so  abundant; 
but  she  did  not  even  stop  to  take  a  lunch  till 
she  should  get  her  treasures  securely  housed. 
It  was  very  pleasant  sport,  as  work  always  is 
when  you  go  about  it  heartily.  Heart  power 
is  the  great  power  in  the  world.    She  and 
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Nimbletoes  exchanged  many  pleasant  words, 
and  laughed  and  chatted  gayly  together  all  the 
morning.  It  is  always  delightful  to  have 
pleasant  company  when  we  are  out  on  any 
enterprise  either  for  business  or  pleasure.  At 
last  they  set  out  for  home  with  the  first  in- 
stallment of  their  collection. 

Meanwhile  Skylark  had  not  hurt  himself 
with  labor. 

"Mother  did  not  set  you  any  stint,  Bob," 
said  he.  "See  what  you  get  by  being  little 
and  delicate.  If  you  do  n't  pick  up  a  beech- 
nut she  never  will  say  a  word,  while  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Gome,  now, 
let  '8  have  one  good  race  before  I  go  off  to  the 
oaks." 

The  gay  little  brother  was  easily  led,  and  so 
a  famous  chase  they  had,  up  stairs  and  down 
among  the  tree  branches,  rattling  down  a 
shower  of  leaves  on  the  back  of  some  sober- 
minded  ants,  who  were  plodding  on  to  their 
daily  tasks  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
play  in  the  world.  They  might  have  set  a  good 
example  to  the  idle  squirrels  just  then. 

By  and  by  Frisky,  over  in  the  sugar-maple 
top,  spied  the  little  racers,  and,  as  he  was  a 
thriftless  idler,  quickly  joined  them.  They 
flitted  up  and  down  through  the  trees  as  lightly 
as  the  very  birds;  but  that  did  not  content 
Skylark,  who  was  always  desiring  to  do  some- 
thing particularly  smart.  He  could  leap  from 
one  tree  to  another  with  the  greatest  ease  if 
they  were  not  too  far  apart;  but  now  what  do 
you  think  this  foolish  little  bunn  wished  to  do? 
He  wished  to  fly! 

"  What 's  the  use  in  being  called  skylark  if 
I  must  always  creep?  I  do  n't  doubt  but  I 
could  fly  as  well  as  a  jay  if  I  should  only  try 
it.  I  would  spread  out  my  arms  in  this  way, 
and  wave  my  brush  as  the  birds  do  their  wings. 
I  am  determined  to  try  it/'  said  the  conceited 
little  squirrel. 

"  You  'd  better  not/9  said  more  prudent  little 
Robin.  "You  ought  to  be  content  to  be  a 
little  squirrel,  since  yon  are  made  one." 

But  conceit  and  self-will  often  go  together, 
so  poor  'Larkie  determined  on  trying  the  ex- 
periment. Taking  a  fair  position  he  made  a 
great  flourish  as  he  prepared  to  fly  to  a  tree 
quite  beyond  his  reach.  But  like  most  people 
who  try  to  be  somebody  besides  themselves, 
he  made  a  lamentable  failure.  Instead  of  flying 
he  tumbled  over  and  over  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  such  a  laugh  as  greeted  crestfallen  Sky- 
lark as  he  picked  himself  up  from  his  bed  of 
leaves  and  proceeded  to  shake  the  dirt  from  his 
coat  I  He  never  tried  to  fly  again.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  be  ourselves  than  to  try 


to  be  somebody  else,  though  they  may  be  ever 
so  much  grander. 

"Well,  well,  never  mind,"  said  Frisk,  run- 
ning down  the  tree,  "let  us  run  over  to  the 
bank  of  the  run  and  fill  our  pockets  with  red 
pigeon-berries.    They  are  nice  and  ripe  now." 

So  off  the  heedless  party  ran,  little  Bob  quite 
forgetting  that  his  mother  had  bid  him  stay 
by  the  house-tree.  The  coral-berries  were  as 
thick  as  the  leaves,  and  a  merry  time  they  had 
among  them.  But  even  sport  will  not  last 
forever,  so  they  ran  up  on  the  hollow  stump 
of  a  decaying  walnut-tree,  and  for  a  wonder 
sat  still  a  minute  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of 
that  long  breathing-space  they  began  chatter- 
ing and  whisking  about  as  lively  as  ever. 

"Tu-whut,  tu-whut,  tu-whoo  I"  sung  out  a 
solemn,  .deep- toned  voice  from  the  heart  of  the 
old  stump. 

The  little  ones  started  in  affright;  but  Frisk 
whispered,  "It  's  only  old  Wondereyes;  he  's 
always  a-croaking.  Do  n't  mind  him;  he  never 
hurts  squirrels;  he  eats  mice." 

But  Wondereyes  had  quick  ears  if  his  eyes 
were  not  of  much  account  in  the  daytime.  He 
was  commonly  rather  surly,  so  he  says,  "  It 's 
little  enough  you  *U  have  to  eat  next  Winter, 
I  guess,  if  you  idle  away  all  the  harvest  this 
fashion." 

How  the  words  smote  on  little  Skylark's 
earl  What  an  idle  day  he  had  spent  when  his 
kind  mother  was  off  working  for  him  so  faith- 
fully, and  his  industrious  sister,  tool  Here  he 
was  spending  the  whole  day  in  play  and  leading 
his  little  brother  astray,  too. 

Suddenly  turning  about,  he  told  Frisk  he 
must  go  home  with  Bobby  and  then  go  to 
work.  Frisk  followed  hard  after  him,  trying  to 
dissuade  him,  and  laughing  at  him  for  being 
scared  by  an  owl.  Evil  companions  always  try 
to  keep  others  from  doing  their  duty.  But 
Skylark  went  home  with  his  little  brother, 
determined  to  commence  in  earnest  then  to  do 
his  day's  work. 

Brightie  had  just  finished  laying  .in  her 
stores,  and  saw  that  the  acorn-corner  was 
empty  still. 

"Why,  'Larkie  Wideawake  1"  she  said  with 
indignation,  "have  you  been  playing  all  this 
day  when  mother  is  off  working  for  you?  I 
am  ashamed  of  you.  Leading  little  Bobby  off, 
too.  Gome,  now,  Bobby,  dear,  see  how  many 
beech-nuts  you  can  pick  up  before  noon,  and  I 
will  help  you."  What  a  good,  kind  Bister  she 
was  I  "You  had  better  make  haste,  Skylark, 
and  be  off  to  those  white  oaks  before  mother 
gets  back." 

Skylark  set  off,  but  not  with  as  light  a  heart 
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as  usual,  for  no  one  is  ever  happy  who  has 
neglected  a  duty.  He  could  not  have  been  as 
wary  and  watchful  as  usual  either,  for  he 
never  noticed  a  skillful  sportsman  who  oame 
softly  stealing  on  over  the  leaves,  and  before 
Skylark  knew  he  was  near,  crack  went  the 
rifle-shot  right  through  his  foolish  little  head. 
For  a  second  time  that  day  he  came  tumbling 
down  through  the  leaves;  but  this  time  he 
never  could  rise  up  again.  However,  we  will 
not  mourn  too  much,  for  the  hunter  took  him 
home,  and  he  made  a  nice  bowl  of  broth  for  a 
poor  little  sick  girl,  which  made  her  feel  a 
great  deal  better  and  stronger.  Perhaps  he 
did  more  good  in  that  way  than  he  ever  could 
have  done  in  all  his  life. 

Mother  Wideawake  came  home  by  way  of 
the  white  oaks,  and  there  she  found  the  little 
dark  pool  of  blood  on  the  ground,  and  a  lock 
of  her  poor  child's  hair,  and  she  knew  too  well 
the  meaning  of  those  tokens.  You  can  not  tell 
how  sorry  she  was,  for  you  do  not  know  how 
strong  the  mother-love  is  in  the  breast  of  even 
a  little  squirrel.  Hunting  for  sport  is  a  very, 
very  cruel  amusement. 

The  mother  got  home  at  last  with  ber  load 
of  hazel-nuts,  and  was  glad  to  find  her  other 
children  safe  in  the  nest.  There  they  found  a 
peaceful  Winter,  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of 
good  things  a  kind  Creator  had  provided  for 
them.  There,  too,  Skylark  might  have  been 
with  them,  no  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  idleness  and  disobedience.  Such  ways  are 
always  sore  to  lead  into  trouble  and  sorrow. 


WILL*  PTE8T  8FBBQH. 


n  HURRAH!"  cried  William  Lawrence,  rush- 
-EL  ing  into  the  house  like  a  hurricane,  "  I  'm 
on  the  affirmative.  The  boys  are  all  as  mad 
as  March  hares  about  it,  I  can  tell  you/' 

"Why,  what  for?"  said  Rose,  coolly,  as  she 
continued  to  paste  her  scrap-book. 

"What  for!"  echoed  Will,  with  a  look  of  an 
older  brother  who  pities  a  sister's  ignorance, 
"why,  to  think  I'm  put  on  the  question  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  rest!  There  has  n't  a  boy 
in  our  class  spoken  in  the  Lyceum  yet,"  added 
he,  jerking  his  sister's  elbow  by  way  of  point- 
ing the  remark.  "I  suppose  that  you  know 
that,  do  n't  you?" 

"  I  know  you  do  n't  talk  grammar,"  returned 
Rose,  "  and  I  know  you  have  made  me  drop  a 
great  blot  of  paste  on  my  book.    8ee  there!" 

"  Well,  do  n't  fuss.  Just  reach  the  big  dic- 
tionary, won't  you?    I  'm  going  to  read  up 

Vol.  XXVI.-12  r 


from  the  foundation  of  the  world  down  to  the 
battle  of  Island  Number  Ten.  Where  's  Plu- 
tarch's Lives?" 

"  Do  tell  me,  have  yon  got  to  speak  on  An- 
cient History?"  said  Rose,  looking  up. 

"Of  course  not,  child.  Question  reads — 
'Resolved,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  has  a 
better  effect  on  mankind  than  the  hope  of  re- 
ward.' I  argue  that  it  has.  X  think  exactly 
the  reverse,  mind  you;  but  when  we  make 
speeches  we  do  it  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
you  see." 

"Do  wet"  laughed  Rose.  "Well,  I  suppose 
the  fact  is,  you  want  me  to  help  you  write 
your  speech;  that  is  what  you  were  going  to 
say,  is  n't  it?" 

"Me?"  said  Will,  in  dignified  amazement. 
"Great  help  you  would  bel  You  can  write 
'moonlight'  pieces  and  such  nonsense  for  the 
Lyceum  paper;  but  what  do  you  know  about 
logic?  Now,  you  see,  this  sort  of  thing  just 
suits  my  turn  of  mind,  Rose.  I  'm  going  off 
into  the  library,  and  don't  you  let  any  one 
disturb  me  till  supper-time.  I  shall  write  like 
a  telegraph,  for  my  mind  is  in  the  potential 
mood,  present  tense." 

Rose  pressed  her  lips  together  just  in  time 
to  prevent  a  provoking  smile.  She  remembered 
certain  "compositions"  which  had  been  wrenched 
out  of  his  head  like  sound  teeth. 

Will  locked  himself  in  the  library,  and  tried 
to  collect  his  thoughts.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  the  exultant  expression  had  left  his  face; 
he  began  to  look  puzzled. 

"  0,  bother  this  writing!"  sighed  he,  "  I  can 't 
piece  the  sentences  together  without  making 
an  ugly  seam.  If  I  could  only  get  a  start  now ! 
It 's  like  a  spool  of  thread;  if  you  begin  right 
it  will  unwind  ever  so  easy;  but  I  can  't  get 
hold  of  the  end." 

Two  hours  more.  Will's  speech,  which  he 
had  intended  should  be  an  iron  chain  of  argu- 
ment, bedecked  with  flowers  of  rhetoric,  where 
was  it?  Farther  off  than  ever.  His  thoughts 
would  not  come  at  all;  they  believed  in  "State 
sovereignty,"  and  paid  no  respect  to  the  Federal 
hand. 

"  Look  here,  Rose,"  said  Will  next  morning, 
looking  rather  sheepish,  "you  girls  have  the 
knack  of  fixing  things  up.  I  've  got  ideas 
enough;  fact  is,  I  've  got  too  many.  All  that 
plagues  me  is,  what  to  do  with  'em.  Suppose 
I  tell  you  what  to  write  and  you  write  it? 
Now,  that 's  a  good  girl,  Rose;  I  '11  do  as  much 
for  you  some  time." 

Rose  kindly  refrained  from  saying,  "  Just  as 
I  expected,"  and  took  the  pencil  and  paper  from 
her  brother  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
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"  Now,"  said  Will,  greatly  relieved  to  find  be 
was  not  being  laughed  at,  "  I  want  tbe  speech 
to  be  real  sound,  you  know,  and  sort  of  elegant, 
too.  I  must  get  in  something  about  Demos- 
thenes, or  some  of  those  fellows,  and  that 
golden-mouthed  what 's  his  name?  Something 
about  the  settlement  of  America,  and  scaring 
the  Quakers.  Put  in  that  Bible  verse,  'Do  n't 
spare  the  rod  or  you  '11  spoil  the  child.'  Say 
it  's  an  awful  thing  to  bring  children  up  to 
expect  presents  instead  of  whippings — there  's 
the  point  of  the  argument,  you  know — and 
wind  off  with  some  poetry,  it  won't  make  much 
difference  what." 

"Well,  William  Lawrence,"  said  Rose  in 
despair,  "  I  should  think  your  brains  had  been 
churned  I  You  've  been  chasing  some  great  ideas 
about  till  you  're  dizzy,  that  's  what  it  is. 
Now  sit  down  and  let  'a  talk  about  it  awhile 
before  we  begin." 

Will  obeyed  in  humble  state  of  mind,  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself  for  appealing  to  Rose, 
who  was  only  a  girl,  and  did  not  understand 
logic,  yet  very  grateful  to  her  after  all. 

Fortunately,  she  seemed  to  understand  his 
confused  ideas  far  better  than  he  did,  and  in 
due  time  they  had  composed  what  Will  re- 
garded as  a  sensation  speech,  commencing  with, 
"  Mr.  President,"  and  ending  with  a  few  lines 
from  Milton. 

"Now,  Rose,"  said  Will,  "that's  just  about 
the  thing.  But  I  found  the  ideas,  didn't  I? 
I  '11  learn  it  by  heart,  and  see  if  I  do  n't  deliver 
it  with  a  grand  flourish. .  There  's  a  great  deal, 
you  know,  in  the  gestures.  It 's  enough  to 
make  you  ache  to  see  how  stiff  some  of  the 
fellows  stand  when  they  speak.  They  get 
scared,  I  suppose." 

But  Will  exulted  too  soon.  People  are  very 
brave  before  they  ever  have  a  tooth  out,  and 
boys  are  very  brave  before  they  have  ever  tried 
to  speak  in  public. 

Will  thought  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing, 
but  when  called  out  to  speak  he  felt  as  if  the 
joints  in  his  body  had  all  turned  to  hard  wood, 
and  would  n't  bend.  He  heard  a  suppressed 
titter  from  the  little  boys,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  seemed  to  prick  through  his  nerves 
like  needles.  Every  body  took  a  savage  pleas- 
ure in  his  misery,  that  was  plain.  0,  to  think 
he  should  have  ever  laughed  at  boys  for  being 
Btiff  when  they  couldn't  bendl 

He  made  his  bow  to  the  wrong  side,  and 
turned  his  back  to  the  President. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  he  in  a  whisper,  turn- 
ing right-about  face.  "Mr.  President— *ir," 
repeated  he  in  a  hoarse  voice,  that  sounded  to 
him  as  if  it  came  from  some  other  boy's  throat. 


"  Mr.  Lawrence,"  replied  the  President,  smil- 
ing encouragingly. 

But  if  Will  had  been  trying  to  get  possession 
of  a  rainbow  or  a  flash  of  lightning  he  could 
have  caught  either  of  them  as  soon  as  one 
word  of  his  -speech.  Whither  had  it  fled? 
Five  minutes  ago  he  had  it  by  heart. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  began  m  desperation. 
"I  will  ask  to  be  excused,"  thought  the  poor 
boy,  "  and  then  rush  out  of  tbe  house  and  hide 
where  nobody  will  ever  set  eyes  on  me  again." 
But  Rose,  meeting  his  glance,  nodded  with  a 
smile  that  said,  "Do  n't  give  up,  Will."  She 
did  not  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  And 
Rose's  friend,  that  wicked  little  Fanny  Warner, 
was  whispering  and  laughing  to  somebody,  and 
Will  was  sure  she  was  saying,  "  That  'a  what  I 
call  a  smart  boy."    Gruel  joke! 

Will's  pride  was  touched  in  a  moment.  The 
speech  would  not  come  back  to  him  to  be  sure, 
but  he  was  determined  to  say  something. 

"The  question  is — ahem — Mr.  President, 
'  Does  the  fear  of  reward  have  a  greater  effect 
on  mankind,  sir,  than  the  hope  of  punishment?' 
I  contend  that  it  has.  If  I  was  in  the  army, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  want  to  be  promoted, 
I  hope,  and  that  would  help  me  some!  but  I 
tell  you  if  I  got  into  a  fix,  sir,  as  the  men  did 
at  Pittsburg,  and  wanted  to  back  out,  the  fear 
of  being  a  coward  would  make  the  fight  come, 
and  I  would  n't  give  in;  no,  not  if  I  died  for 
itl    They  should  n't  have  it  to  say  I  run! 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  've  forgotten  my 
speech,  and  if  it  was  n't  for  the  fear  of  getting 
laughed  at  I  would  n't  have  said  a  word.  You 
might  know  I  did  n't  speak  for  hope  of  getting 
clapped  I    That 's  all  I  've  got  to  say,  sir." 

But  Will  did  get  clapped  most  heartily.  And 
next  day  when  he  showed  his  teacher  the  elabo- 
rate speech  which  never  was  spoken,  Mr.  Gar- 
land declared  that  in  spite  of  the  closing  verse 
of  Milton's,  he  liked  the  off-hand  speech  better, 
because  it  was  a  great  deal  more  natural,  and 
not  at  all  far-fetched.— The  Student  and  School- 
mate. 

Towabd  night,  after  a  gloomy  day,  the  clouds 
broke,  and  the  sun's  rays  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  whole  country.  A  sweet  voice  at  the 
window  called  out  in  joyful  tones,  "Look!  0, 
look,  papa!  the  sun's  brighling  all  it  can." 

"Brighting  all  it  can?  so  it  is,"  answered 
papa;  "and  you  can  be  like  the  sun  if  you 
choose."  . 

"  How,  papa?  tell  me  how?" 

"By  looking  happy,  and  smiling  on  us  all 
day,  and  never  letting  any  tearful  rain  come 
into  the  blue  of  those  eyes. 
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Home  Affectioeb.— The  heart  has  memories  that 
can  never  die.  The  rough  rubs  of  the  world — the 
©old,  unfeeling,  selfish  world— can  not  obliterate  them. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  we  may  be  tossed  about 
upon  tile's  turbid  and  tempestuous  stream,  these  mem- 
ories still  live  with  us,  and  oftentimes  steal  in  upon 
our  sadder  emotions.  They  are  memories  of  home- 
early  homel  Dear  hallowed  spotl  what  magic  in  the 
sound!  And,  as  our  mind  wanders  back,  far  over  the 
misty  past,  how  many  tender  reminiscences  of  that 
early  home  come  crowding  upon  us  I  There  is  the  old 
tree,  under  which  the  light-hearted  school-boy  swung 
in  many  a  Summer  day;  yonder  the  river  in  which  he 
learned  to  swim;  there  the  house  in  which  he  knew  a 
parent's  love  and  a  parent's  protection;  and  hard  by  is 
the  old  church,  whither  with  a  joyous  troop  like  him- 
self, be  followed  his  parents  to  worship  with  and  hear 
the  good  old  man  who  gave  him  to  God  in  baptism. 
Why,  even  the  old  school-house,  with  its  dark  old 
walls,  which,  in  youthful  days,  impressed  him  with 
such  awe,  associated,  as  they  were,  with  thoughts  of 
ferule  and  tasks,  comes  back  to  bring  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  the  "  far  long  ago."  There  he  learned  to 
feel  his  best  emotions;  and  there,  perchance,  he  first 
met  the  being  who,  by  her  love  and  tenderness  in  after 
life,  has  made  a  home  for  himself,  happier  even  than 
that  which  his  childhood  knew.  0,  these  are  memo- 
ries which  linger  around  our  hearts,  ever  and  anon 
dispersing  joy  and  sunshine  athwart  our  checkered 
pathway — memories  which  the  cares  of  the  world  can 
never  obliterate.  Often  in  the  busy  whirl  of  life  they 
present  themselves,  and  we  involuntarily  sigh  for  our 
boyhood  days,  when  life  seemed  formed  of  Summer 
dreams.  But  they  eome  not;  they  are  ours  no  longer; 
upon  the  wings  of  the  morning  they  have  fled  from  us 
forever.  Bear  home  of  our  childhood!  eince  we  left 
thy  sacred  precincts,  how  many  disappointments  and 
sorrows  have  come  upon  us;  and  how  many  more  will 
overtake  us  during  our  pilgrimage  through  life  we  can 
not  tell,  for  the  future  is  a  sealed  scroll,  and  we  know 
net  what  is  folded  there,  whether  joy  or  sorrow,  sun- 
shine or  shadow. 

Ihflveecs  of  Pleasures  at  Home.— Self-control 
and  discipline  must  be  learned  at  home,  or  license  in 
after  life  will  surely  follow.  Let  home  be  the  nursery 
of  truth,  of  refinement,  of  simplicity,  and  of  taste. 
Study  to  make  it  attractive  to  your  children  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  and  lose  no  opportunity  for  im- 
proving their  minds  and  cultivating  their  home  affec- 
tions. Let  system  and  order,  industry  and  study,  taste 
and  refinement,  be  cultivated  at  home,  and  comfort, 


harmony,  and  peace  will  reign  within  your  dwelling, 
however  humble.  Do  your  children  love  music,  or 
drawing,  or  flowers,  encourage  their  taste  to  the  utmost 
of  your  ability.  Indeed,  where  the  love  of  music  per- 
vades a  family  and  is  judiciously  cultivated,  it  is  an 
important  aid  in  the  training  of  children;  for  the  child 
whose  soul  is  touched  with  melody  easily  yields  to  the 
voice  of  affection  and  seldom  requires  severity.  More 
than  this,  the  harsh  tones  of  the  father's  voice  as  it 
commands,  and  the  cutting  tones  of  the  mother  as  she 
forbids,  become  milder  and  more  persuasive,  if  accus- 
tomed to  join  with  her  children  in  these  recreations, 
and  thus  both  parent  and  children  are  mutually  refined 
and  elevated. 

Let  me  add,  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  purer 
enjoyment  than  is  felt  by  the  head  of  a  family,  as  wife 
and  children  gather  about  him,  and  pour  forth  their 
sweet  songs  of  praise  at  the  morning  sacrifice  and  the 
evening  oblation.  If  the  father  has  money  to  spare,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  might  make  a  good  investment 
in  a  piano,  a  melodeon,  or  some  other  musical  instru- 
ment, to  accompany  the  voices  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, provided  always  that  practice  on  these  instru- 
ments be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  practice  at 
the  kneading-trough,  the  wash-board,  or  any  other 
duty  that  a  true  woman — be  she  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
or  mother — should  understand.  These  duties  and  these 
pleasures  are  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  each 
other,  or  out  of  keeping  with  a  farmer's  home.  What- 
ever tends  to  develop  the  intellect,  to  refine  the  taste, 
and  purify  the  affections,  may  find  a  fitting  place  in 
every  farmer's  house.  If  he  has  wealth,  no  one  has  a 
better  right  to  adorn  his  walls  with  the  gems  of  art, 
and  surround  his  home  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
cultivated  nature. 

Marrying  for  Show. — To  the  question  often  asked 
of  young  men  as  to  why  they  do  not  marry,  we  some- 
times hear  the  reply,  "I  am  not  able  to  support  a 
wife."  In  one  case  in  three,  perhaps,  this  may  be  so; 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  true  reply  would  be,  "  I 
am  not  able  to  support  the  style  in  which  I  think  my 
wife  ought  to  live."  In  this  again  we  see  a  false  view 
of  marriage — a  looking  to  an  appearance  in  the  world, 
instead  of  a  union  with  a  loving  woman  for  her  own 
sake.  There  are  very  few  men  of  industrious  habits, 
who  ean  not  maintain  a  wife,  if  they  are  willing  to 
live  economically,  and  without  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  The  great  evil  is,  they  are  not  content 
to  begin  life  humbly,  to  retire  together  into  an  obscure 
position,  and  together  work  their  way  in  the  world — 
he  by  industry  in  his  calling,  and  she  by  dispensing 
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with  prudence  the  money  that  he  earns.  Bat  they 
mast  stand  oat  and  attract  the  attention  of  others  by 
fine  houses  and  fine  clothes.  , 

Children's  Playthings.— A  very  slender  appa- 
ratus for  amusement  is  found  to  be  enough,  where 
children  are  accustomed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  much 
active  sport  abroad,  and  on  the  other  are  intelligently 
conversed  with,  at  all  hours,  by  their  teacher.  Mu- 
nificent grandmammas  and  affluent  aunts  will,  spite  of 
remonstrances,  continue  to  be  good  customers  at  the 
toy-shop;  but  those  who  have  actually  had  to  do  with 
children  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  delight  is 
so  brief  as  that  caused  by  the  possession  of  an  elabo- 
rate and  costly  toy;  in  truth,  the  pleasure,  as  to  its 
continuance,  seems  generally  to  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  that  has  been  lavished  upon  the  gift 
And  often,  in  consideration  of  the  kind  donor's  feel- 
ings, a  little  artifice  has  to  be  used  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  splendid  article  has  not  become  an 
object  of  indifference  or  disgust,  the  very  next  day 
after  its  arrival. 

A  crooked  stick  of  his  own  finding — the  handle  of  a 
broom,  the  gardener's  cast-off  priming-knife,  or  a  tin 
mug  without  a  bottom,  and  converted  to  twenty  whim- 
sical purposes,  day  after  day,  perhaps  for  weeks,  and 
certainly  till  after  the  toy  which  cost  what  would  have 
fed  a  poor  family  as  long,  has  been  consigned  to  the 
lumber-room. — Isaac  Taylor. 

A  Word  to  Young  Ladies.— We  wish  to  say  a 
word  to  you,  young  ladies,  about  your  influence  over 
young  men.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it?  Did  you  ever 
realize  that  you  could  have  any  influence  at  all  over 
them?  We  believe  that  a  young  lady  by  her  constant, 
consistent  Christian  example,  may  exert  an  untold 
power.  You  do  not  know  the  respect  and  almost  wor- 
ship which  young  men,  no  matter  how  wicked  they 
may  be  themselves,  pay  to  a  consistent  Christian  lady, 
be  she  young  or  old. 

A  gentleman  once  said  to  a  lady  who  boarded  in  the 
6ame  house  with  him,  that  her  life  was  a  constant 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion.  Often  the  simple  re- 
quest of  a  lady  will  keep  a  young  man  from  doing 
wrong.  We  have  known  this  to  be  the  case  very  fre- 
quently; and  young  men  have  been  kept  from  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  from  drinking,  from  chewing,  just  be- 
cause a  lady  whom  they  respected,  and  for  whom  they 
had  an  affection,  requested  it.  A  tract  given,  an  invi- 
tation to  go  to  Church,  a  request  that  your  friend 
would  read  the  Bible  daily,  will  often  be  regarded, 
when  a  more  powerful  appeal  from  other  sources  would 
fall  unheeded  upon  his  heart.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  you  meet  in  society  are  away  from  the  influence 
of  parents  and  sisters,  and  they  will  respond  to  any 
interest  taken  in  their  welfare.  We  all  speak  of  a 
young  man's  danger  from  evil  associates,  and  the  very 
bad  influence  which  his  dissipated  gentlemen  associates 
have  upon  him.  We  believe  it  is  all  true  that  a  gen- 
tleman's character  is  formed  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
ladies  that  he  associates  with  before  he  becomes  a  com- 
plete man  of  the  world.  We  think,  in  other  words, 
that  a  young  man  is  pretty  much  what  his  sisters  and 
young  lady  friends  choose  to  make  him.  We  knew  a 
family  where  the  sisters  encouraged  their  young  broth- 
ers to  smoke,  thinking  it  was  manly,  and  to  mingle 


with  gay,  dissipated  fellows  because  they  thought  it 
"smart;"  and  they  did  mingle  with  .them  body  and 
soul,  and  abased  the  same  sisters  shamefully.  The  in- 
fluence began  further  back  than  with  their  gentleman 
companions.  It  began  with  their  sisters,  and  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  forming  years  of  their  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  sisters  are  watchful  and  affec- 
tionate they  may  in  various  ways — by  entering  into 
any  little  plan  with  interest,  by  introducing  their 
younger  brothers  into  good  ladies'  society — lead  them 
along  till  their  character  is  formed,  and  then  a  high- 
toned  respect  for  ladies,  and  a  manly  self-respect,  will 
keep  them  from  mingling  with  low  society. 

If  a  young  man  sees  that  the  religion  which  in  youth 
he  was  taught  to  venerate,  is  lightly  thought  of,  and 
perhaps  sneered  at,  by  the  young  ladies  with  whom  he 
associates,  we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  think  that  it  is 
the  thing  for  him.  Let  none  say  that  they  have  no 
influence  at  all.  This  is  not  possible.  You  can  not 
live  without  having  some  sort  of  influence,  any  more 
than  you  can  without  breathing.  One  thing  is  just  as 
unavoidable  as  the  other.  Beware,  then,  what  kind  of 
influence  it  is  that  you  are  constantly  exerting.  An 
invitation  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  to  play  a  game 
of  cards,  may  kindle  the  fires  of  intemperance  or  gam- 
bling, which  will  burn  forever.  A  jest  given  at  the 
expense  of  religion,  a  light,  trifling  manner  in  the 
house  of  God,  or  any  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
you  may  show  your  disregard  for  the  souls  of  others, 
may  be  the  means  of  ruining  many  for  time  and  eter- 
nity.— Home  Journal. 

Systematic  Flirts.— If  young  ladies  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  skill  and  tact  in  the  art  of  flirta- 
tion could  only  hear  all  that  is  said  of  them  behind 
their  backs,  we  think  they  would  renounce  their  mere- 
tricious blandishments  forever,  and  blush,  if  not  past 
that  wholesome  indication  of  shame,  for  the  false  part 
they  had  so  far  played  in  society.  The  practical  flirt 
is  looked  upon  by  all  young  men,  save  those  green 
enough  to  be  her  victims,  merely  as  a  frivolous  piece 
of  human  trumpery,  with  whom  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour  now  and  then,  when  noth- 
ing better  in  the  way  of  amusement  offers.  She  is 
freely  discussed  in  club-room  conversation,  and  at  the 
bars  of  hotels,  and  her  tricks  of  fascination  are  the 
subjects  of  the  coarsest  jest.  She  is  looked  upon  as  an 
actress,  without  the  excuse  of  a  passion  for  the  stage, 
or  of  necessity,  for  her  miserable  dissimulation.  In- 
stead of  the  respect  with  which  all  honorable  men  re- 
gard true  women,  she  earns  for  herself  their  contempt, 
while  the  good  and  amiable  of  her  own  sex  look  upon 
her  with  loathing.  Of  obtaining  a  desirable  husband 
she  has  not  the  slightest  chance,  and  the  probability  is 
that  she  will  either  die  unmarried  or  accept,  as  a  der- 
nier resort,  some  wretch  who  will  avenge  upon  her,  by 
his  brutality,  the  deception  she  has  endeavored  to 
practice  upon  better  men.  In  either  case  she  will  de- 
serve her  fate.  We  would  advise  any  young  lady  who 
is  inclined  to  flirtation  to  ask  some  old  jilt  who  has 
been  through  the  mill,  whether  she  thinks  that  sort  of 
thing  pats  in  the  end, 

A  Wife. — No  man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  is  unless  he  has  gone  with  her 
through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world. 
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A  Literary  Bitbr  Bit. — Mr.  Fields  is  known  for 
his  wonderful  memory  and  knowledge  of  English  lit- 
erature. One  day  at  a  dinner  party  a  wonld-be  wit, 
thinking,  to  pnzzle  Mr.  Fields  and  make  sport  for  the 
company,  announced,  prior  to  Mr.  Fields's  arrival,  that 
he  had  himself  written  some  poetry,  and  intended  to 
snhmit  it  to  Mr.  Fields  as  Bonthey's.  At  the  proper 
moment,  therefore,  after  the  guests  were  seated,  he 
began: 

"  Friend  Fields,  I  hare  been  a  good  deal  exercised 
of  late,  trying  to  find  ont  in  8outhey's  poem  his  well- 
known  lines  running  thus,  [repeating  the  lines  be  had 
composed;]  can  yon  tell  about  what  time  he  wrote 
them?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  them  before/' 
replied  Mr.  Fields;  "and  there  were  only  two  periods 
in  8onthey's  life  when  such  lines  could  possibly  have 
been  written  by  him." 

"  When  were  those?"  gleefully  asked  the  witty  ques- 
tioner. 

"Somewhere/*  said  Mr.  Fields,  "about  this  early 
period  of  his  existence  when  he  was  having  the  mea- 
sles or  cutting  his  first  teeth;  or  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  when  his  brain  had  softened,  and  he  had  fallen 
into  idiocy.  The  versification  belongs  to  the  measles 
period,  but  the  expression  clearly  betrays  the  idiotic 
one." 

The  questioner  smiled  faintly,  but  the  company 
roared. 

A  Subpbised  Father. — A  fine-looking  man,  of 
noble  physique,  and  clad  in  overcoat,  gloves,  and  stout 
boots,  was  walking  ont  the  other  day  with  his  little 
three-year-old  daughter,  a  pale-faced  child,  with  bare 
neck  and  arms,  and  morocco  slippers.  A  neighbor, 
meeting  them,  began  to  ask,  with  great  apparent  con- 
cern, after  the  father's  health,  adding, 

"  But  I  'm  glad  your  little  one  does  not  inherit  your 
feeble  constitution." 

"  Feeble  constitution!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  par- 
ent. "  Why,  I  was  never  sick  a  day  in  my  life,  while 
as  to  my  daughter,  we  fear  she  has  her  mother's  con- 
sumptive tendencies." 

"Indeed!"  replied  his  friend,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  "  you  took  such  extra  care  to  protect  yourself 
from  the  cold,  while  she  goes  barenecked  and  in  paste- 
board shoes,  I  inferred  that  it  was  yon  that  inherited 
the  mother's  consumptive  tendencies,  and  not  she." 

A  Beautiful  Fioubb.— Mr.  Webster  visited  Mr. 
Adams  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  found  him 
reclining  on  a- sofa,  evidently  in  feeble  health.  He 
remarked  to  Mr.  Adams: 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  hope  you  are  getting 
along  pretty  well" 

Mr.  Adams  replied  in  the  following  figurative  Ian- 


*  Ah,  sir,  quite  the  contrary.  I  find  I  am  a  poor 
tenant  occupying  a  house  much  shattered  by  time.  It 
sways  and  trembles  with  every  wind,  and  what  is 
worse,  sir,  the  landlord,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out, 
do  n't  intend  to  make  any  repairs." 

"I  AX  A  Mibsiobabt,  too."— It  is  said  that  when 
the  late  Commodore  Foote  wss  in  Siam,  he  had,  upon 


one  occasion,. the  King  on  board  his  vessel  as  a  guest 
Like  a  Christian  man,  as  he  was,  he  did  not  hesitate 
in  the  royal  presence  to  ask  a  blessing,  as  the  guests 
took  their  places  at  the  table. 

"  Why,  that  is  just  the  way  the  missionaries  do,"  re- 
marked the  King,  with  some  surprise. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  heroic  sailor;  "and  I  am  a 
missionary,  too." 

There  is  a  most  important  lesson  of  Christian  devo- 
tion and  consistency  in  such  an  example. 

Ibspibatiob.— In  regard  to  "poetical  inspiration," 
Fits  Green  Halleck,  the  poet,  once  told  the  following 
story:  "Lady  Morgan  once  called  upon  Bossini,  at 
Paris.  The  servant  said  that  no  one  at  that  hour 
could  be  permitted  to  enter.  '  I  will  take  the  risk ' — 
and  in  she  went.  Bossini  was  too  busy  at  first  to  look 
up.  He  was  seated  at  the  piano  with  his  coat  off,  in 
deep  study.  After  a  short  interval  he  turned  round 
and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead.  'Ah/  says 
Lady  Morgan,  '  I  have  found  you  in  a  moment  of  in- 
spiration/ 'You  have — but  this  inspiration  is  thun- 
dering hard  work.' " 

.  Givb  him  a  Chaboe.— A  wide-awake  minister,  who 
found  his  congregation  going  to  sleep  one  Sunday  be- 
fore he  had  fairly  commenced,  suddenly  stopped  and 
exclaimed,  "  Brethren,  this  is  n't  fair;  it  is  n't  giving  a 
man  half  a  chance.  Wait  till  I  get  along  a  piece,  and 
then  if  I  a'nt  worth  listening  to,  go  to  sleep;  but  do  n't 
before  I  get  commenced;  give  a  man  a  chance." 

"  About  Middlibo."— Old  Bev.  Mr.  R.,  the  Wor- 
cester divine,  was  one  day  attending  the  funeral  of  one 
of  the  members  of  his  Church,  when,  after  praising 
the  many  virtues  of  the  deceased,  he  turned  to  the  be- 
reaved husband  and  said: 

"  My  beloved  brother,  you  have  been  called  to  part 
with  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  of  wives  "^ 

Up  jumped  the  sorrow-stricken  husband,  interrupt- 
ing the  tearful  minister  by  sorrowfully  saying: 

"  O,  no,  brother  R,  not  the  best;  but  about  mid- 
dling— about  middling,  brother  B." 

A  Stbabge  Exchaegb.— An  ill-looking  fellow  was 
asked  how  he  could  account  for  Nature's  forming  him 
so  ugly.  "  Nature  was  not  to  blame,"  said  he,  "  for 
when  I  was  two  months  old  I  was  considered  the  hand- 
somest child  in  the  neighborhood,  but  my  nnrse,  to  re- 
venge herself  upon  my  parents  for  some  fancied  injury 
at  their  hands,  one  day  swapped  me  away  for  another 
hoy  belonging  to  a  friend  of  hers,  whose  child  was 
rather  plain-looking." 

Laconic. — "  Sire,  one  word,"  said  a  soldier  to  Fred- 
eric the  Great  when  presenting  to  him  a  request  for 
the  brevet  of  lieutenant. 

"  If  you  say  two  words/'  replied  the  king,  "  I  will 
have  you  hanged." 

"  Sign,"  answered  the  soldier. 

The  king  stared,  whistled,  and  signed. 

A  Poibt  of  Hobob.— "  Now,  George,  you  must  di- 
vide the  cake  honorably  with  your  brother  Charley." 

"  What  is  '  honorably/  mother?" 

"  It  means  that  you  must  give  him  the  largest  piece." 

"  Then,  ma,  I  'd  rather  that  Charley  should  divide 
it." 
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Characteristics  of  thb  Biblb. — The  Bible  is 
specifically  distinguished  from  all  other  early  literature 
by  its  delight  in  natural  imagery,  and  the  dealings  of 
God  with  his  people  are  calculated  peculiarly  to  awaken 
this  'sensibility  within  them.  Out  of  the  monotonous 
valley  of  Egypt  they  are  instantly  taken  into  the 
midst  of  the  mightiest  mountain  scenery  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Arabia;  and  that  scenery  is  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  immediate  manifestation  and  presence 
of  the  Divine  power,  so  that  mountains  forever  after 
become  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  their 
minds,  while  their  descendants,  being  placed  in  what 
was  then  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  upon  the  earth, 
full  of  glorious  vegetation,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
sea,  on  the  north  by  "  that  godly  mountain  "  Lebanon, 
on  the  south  and  east  by  deserts,  whose  barrenness 
enhanced  by  their  contrast  the  sense  of  the  perfection 
of  beauty  in  their  own  land,  they  became,  by  these, 
means  and  by  the  touch  of  God's  own  hand  upon  their 
hearts,  sensible  to  the  appeals  of  natural  scenery  in  a 
way  in  which  no  other  people  were  at  the  time;  and 
their  literature  is  full  of  expressions,  not  only  testify- 
ing a  vivid  sense  of  the  power  of  nature  over  man, 
but  showing  that  sympathy  with  natural  things  them- 
selves, as  if  they  had  human  souls,  which  is  the  espe- 
cial characteristic  of  true  love  of  the  works  of  God. 

Consider  such  expressions  as  that  tender  and  glori- 
ous verse  of  Isaiah  speaking  of  the  cedars  on  the 
mountains  as  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  the  King  of 
Assyria:  "Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  '  Since  thou  art  gone  down 
to  the  grave  no  feller  has  come  up  against  us/"  See 
what  sympathy  there  is  here,  as  if  the  very  hearts  of 
the  trees  themselves  were  moved.  See  also  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  in  his  personification  of  the  lilies: 
"  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  Consider  such 
expressions  as,  "  The  sea  saw  it  and  fled;"  "Jordan  was 
driven  back;"  "The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and 
the  little  hills  like  lambs."  Try  to  find  any  thing  in 
profane  writing  like  this. 

I  can  not  pass  without  pointing  out  the  evidences 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  that  Job  inhabited.  Ob- 
serve first,  it  was  an  arable  country.  "  The  oxen  were 
plowing,  and  the  asses  were  feeding  beside  them."  It 
was  a  pastoral  country;  his  substance,  besides  camels 
and  oxen,  was  seven  thousand  sheep.  It  was  a  mount- 
ain country,  fed  by  streams  descending  from  the  high 
snows.  "My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a 
brook,  and  as  a  stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away; 
which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein 
the  snow  is  hid;  what  time  they  wax  warm  they  van- 
ish; when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their 
place."  Again:  "If  I  wash  myself  with  snow-water, 
and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean."  Again :  "  Drought 
and  heat  consume  the  snow-waters."  It  was  a  rocky 
country,  with  forests  and  verdure  rooted  in  the  rocks. 
"His  branch  shooteth  forth  in  his  garden;  his  roots 
are  wrapped  around  the  head,  and  seeth  the  place  of 
stones."    Again:   "Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the 


stones  of  the  field."  It  was  a  place  visitedj  like  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  by  convulsions  and  falls  of 
mountains.  "  Surely  the  mountain  falling  oometh  to 
naught,  and  the  rock  is  removed  out  of  bis  place." 
"  The  waters  wear  the  stones;  thou  washest  away  the 
things  that  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  "  He 
removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  not;  he  over- 
turneth  them  in  his  anger." 

I  have  not  time  to  go  further  into  this,  but  you  see 
Job's  country  was,  like  your  own,  full  of  pleasant 
brooks  and  rivers  rushing  along  the  rooks,  and  of  all 
sweet  and  noble  elements  of  landscape.  The  magnifi- 
cent allusions  to  natural  scenery  throughout  the  book 
are  therefore  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Then  al  the  central  point  of  Jewish  prosperity  yon 
have  the  first  great  naturalist  the  world  ever  saw, 
Solomon;  not  permitted,  indeed,  to  anticipate  in  writ- 
ing the  discoveries  of  modern  times,  but  so  gifted  as 
to  show  us  that  heavenly  wisdom  is  manifested  as 
much  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall,  as  in  political  and  philosophical 
speculation. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  early  writings,  are  thus  prepared  for  an 
everlasting  influence  over  humanity;  and  finally  Christ 
himself,  setting  the  concluding  example  to  the  conduct 
and  thoughts  of  men,  spends  nearly  his  whole  life 
in  the  fields,  the  mountains,  or  the  small  country  vil- 
lages of  Judea;  and  in  the  very  closing  scenes  of  his 
life  will  not  so  much  as  sleep  within  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  rests  at  the  little  village  of  Bethphage, 
walking  in  each  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening, 
through  the  peaceful  avenues  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  and  from  his  work  of  teaching  in  the  temple. 

It  would  thus  naturally  follow,  both  from  the  general 
tone  and  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Lord  himself,  that  wherever  Christianity 
was  preached  and  accepted,  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate interest  awakened  in  the  works  of  God  as  seen 
in  the  natural  world. — John  Button. 

Scripture  Illustrated  bt  Easter*  Life.— An 
English  lady,  Miss  Whately,  daughter  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Whately,  went  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  ragged  school  for  girls  in 
that  city.  In  »  little  volume  called  "  Ragged  Life  in 
Egypt,"  she  sketches  with,  fyoth  a  skillful  pen  and 
pencil  the  ways  and  manner  of  life  of  the  lower  classes. 
Dwelling  among  the  poor,  she  learned  not  only  from 
personal  visitation  hut  from  daily  observation  their 
mode  of  life;  for  now,  as  in  ancient  time,  the  "house- 
tops" are  constantly  used  for  domestic  toil  and  social 
enjoyment. 

Her  little  book  furnishes  many  illustrations  of 
Scripture  texts  which,  to  those  ignorant  of  Eastern 
life,  now  seem  strange  or  fanciful,  but  which  are 
beautiful  and  suggestive  when  taken  in  their  original 
meaning. 
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"The  roofs  are  usually  in  a  great  state  of  litter, 
,  and  were  it  not  that  an  occasional  clearance  is  made, 
they  would  assuredly  give  way  under  the  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish.  One  thing  seemed  never  cleared 
j  away,  however,  and  that  is  the  heap  of  old  broken 
pitchers,  shreds,  and  pots  that  are  piled  up  in  some 
corner;  and  here  there  is  a  curious  observation  to  be 
made.  A  little  before  sunset  numbers  of  pigeons  sud- 
denly emerge  from  behind  the  pitchers  and  other  rub- 
bish,  where  they  have  been  sleeping  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  or  peeking  about  to  find  food.  They  dart  upward 
and  career  through  the  air  in  large  circles,  their  out- 
spread  wings  catching  the  bright  glow  of  the  sun's 
slanting  rays  so  that  they  really  resemble  shining, 
'yellow  gold;'  then,  as  they  wheel  around  and  are 
seen  against  the  light,  they  appear  as  if  turned  into 
molten  silver,  most  of  them  being  pure  white,  or  else 
very  light  colored.  This  may  seem  fanciful,  but  the 
effect  of  light  in  these  regions  can  hardly  be  described 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Evening  after  evening 
we  watched  the  circling  flight  of  the  doves,  and  always 
observed  the  same  appearance.  '  Though  ye  have  lain 
among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.' 
Psalm  lzviii,  13. 

"  It  was  beautiful  to  see  those  birds  rising,  clean 
and  unsoiled  as  doves  always  do,  from  the  dust  and 
dirt  in  which  they  bad  been  hidden  and  soaring  aloft 
in  the  sky  till  nearly  out  of  sight  among  the  bright 
sunset  clouds.  Thus  a  believer,  who  leaves  behind 
him  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  is  rendered  bright 
by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  upon  his  soul, 
rises  higher  and  higher,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
light,  till,  lost  to  the  view  of  those  who  stay  behind, 
he  has  passed  into  the  unknown  brightness  above." 

With  reference  to  the  "  street-cries,"  Miss  Whately 
writes:  "Perhaps  no  cry  is  more  striking  after  all 
than  the  short,  simple  cry  of  the  water-carrier.  '  The 
gift  of  God,'  he  says,  as  he  goes  along  with  his  water- 
skin  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  this  cry 
without  thinking  of  the  Lord's  words  to  the  woman 
of  3amaria — 'If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and 
Who  it  is  that  saith  unto  thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given 
thee  living  water.'  It  is  very  likely  that  water,  so 
invaluable  and  often  scarce  in  hot  countries,  was  then, 
1  as  now,  spoken  of  as  'the  gift  of  God.'  If  so,  the 
1  expression  wonld  be  forcible  to  the  woman  and  full 
of  meaning. 

"  The  water-carrier's  cry  in  Egypt  must  always  rouse 
a  thoughtful  mind  and  make  the  Christian  wish  and 
pray  for  the  time  when  the  sonorous  cry  of  '  Za-aatee 
Allah!'  shall  be  a  type  of  the  cry  of  one  bringing  the 
living  water  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  Moslems,  and 
saying,  •  Behold  the  gift  of  God  I' " 

The  Bible  our  Malakofp.— The  cruel  battles 
fought  some  years  ago  round  the  Malakoff  tower 
showed  that  in  that  fortress  lay  the  key  of  war,  and 
cm  it  depended  defeat  or  triumph.  So  the  multiplied 
attacks  directed  in  our  days  against  the  Bible  indicate 
that  it  is,  in  the  view  of  our  adversaries,  the'  tower 
which  above  all  must  be  torn  down.  Let  no  one,  by 
an  unhappy  error,  range  himself  among  those  who 
assail  the  edifice  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  cross  are  the  positions  and  the  arms 


which  God  gives  us  wherewith  to  gain  victory.  "  They 
overcame  him,"  says  Revelation,  "  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony."  Remem- 
ber these  words,  my  dear  brethren,  students  in  theol- 
ogy now  listening,  and  let  not  these  well-tempered 
arms  lose  their  virtue  in  your  hands.  And  all  ye 
people  of  God  hear  the  cry  of  his  prophet:  "  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." — 
Dr.  Merit  D  Aubigne. 

Be  Progressive.— We  should  recount  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  in  enabling  us  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to 
do  work  by  which  he  is  honored  and  souls  saved,  or 
otherwise  blessed.  Yet  we  must  regard  all  snch  facts' 
of  the  past  only  as  incentives  to  even  greater  diligence 
for  the  future,  and  as  encouragements  to  hope  and  pray 
for  still  greater  blessings  from  God.  In  this  sense  it  is 
our  duty  to  "  forget  the  things  which  are  behind  and 
reach  forward  to  those  which  are  before,"  ever  pressing 
onward.  In  following  Christ  we  need  the  spirit  which 
the  great  commander,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  once  im- 
pressed upon  a  subordinate  in  the  following  incident: 
"At  the  battle  of  Meeanee  an  officer,  who  had  been 
doing  good  service,  came  up  and  said, '  Sir  Charles,  we 
have  taken  a  standard.'  The  General  looked  at  him, 
but  made  no  reply,  and,  turning  round,  began  speaking 
to  some  one  else,  upon  which  the  engineer,  thinking  he 
had  not  been  heard,  repeated,  'Sir  Charles,  we  have 
taken  a  standard.'  Sir  Charles  turned  sharp  round 
upon  him,  and,  in  a  thundering  voice,  said,  *  Then  go 
and  take  another.' " 

Head-Doubts  ahd  Heart-Faith.— The  personality 
of  God  is  the  most  sublime  thought  which  the  mind  can 
conceive.  Prof.  Tholuck,  when  passing  from  the  Pan- 
theism in  which  his  early  years  were  shrouded  into  the 
light  of  Christianity,  was  much  troubled  by  the  ques- 
tion, Is  God  a  personal  being?  After  hearing  an 
American  student,  who  is  now  a  distinguished  professor 
of  theology,  pray,  he  said  to  him,  "  I  would  give  worlds 
if  I  could  say  Thou  to  God  as  you  do.  At  the  heart  I 
think  I  am  a  Christian,  but  at  the  head  I  am  still  a 
philosopher."  A  poor  youth,  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  had  been  led  by  the  tact  and 
perseverance  of  a  kind  teacher  through  a  slow  ac- 
quaintanceship with  outward  objects  into  the  gradual 
conception  of  a  great  cause  of  all  things.  Alarmed  one 
night  by  an  unusual  noise,  the  teacher  hastened  to  his 
pupil's  room  and  heard  a  loud,  uncouth  voice  saying 
over  and  over  again,  "I  am  thinking  of  God,  I  am 
thinking  of  God." 

With  the  Heart  Mas  Bslievbth  veto  Right- 
eousness.— When  Clementine  Cuvier  was  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  sin  by  the  sight  of  the  cross,  she 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am.  My  heart  has  at  length  felt,  what  my  mind  has 
long  understood,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  answers  to  all 
the  wishes  and  meets  all  the  wants  of  the  soul;  and 
since  I  have  been  enabled  to  embrace  with  ardor  the 
fullness  of  its  provisions,  my  heart  enjoys  a  sweet  and 
incomparable  tranquillity.  Formerly,  I  vaguely  assured 
myself  that  a  merciful  God  would  pardon  me,  but  now 
I  feel  that  I  have  obtained  that  pardon,  that  I  obtain  it 
every  moment,  and  I  eiperience  inexpressible  delight 
in  seeking  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 
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Suhdat  School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Epuoo* 
pal  Church.— From  the  report  rendered  by  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  our  Sunday  School  Union  we 
take  the  following  facta  and  reflections: 

Ten  years  since  we  had  10,469  Sunday  schools  con- 
nected with  our  Church  and  Union.  Now  we  have 
13,891.    Increase,  2,822  schools. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  113,159  officers  and  teachers. 
Now  we  hare  152,745.    Increase,  39,586. 

Ten  years  since  we  had  579,126  scholars.  Now  we 
have  917,932.  Increase,  338,806,  or  nearly  sixty  per 
cent.,  in  a  decade  which  includes  four  years  of  rebell- 
ion and  bloodshed  such  as  no  nation  so  young  as  ours 
ever  witnessed. 

This  increase  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  move- 
ment of  our  national  population,  which  has  averaged 
about  thirty-four  per  cent,  per  decade  during  the  past 
seventy  years.  The  fact  is  noteworthy,  especially  by 
those  who  imagine  that  the  march  of  Methodism  is 
slower  than  that  of  the  people.  It  also  calls  for  grati- 
tude to  Him  to  whose  blessing  this  great  prosperity 
must  be  attributed. 

The  spiritual  productiveness  of  our  Sunday  school 
work  finds  a  glorious  illustration  in  the  grand  fact  that 
190,950  conversions  in  our  schools  have  been  officially 
reported  to  the  Union  during  the  decade.  What  a 
magnificent  contribution  is  this  to  the  strength  of  the 
Church  and  the  moral  stamina  of  the  country!  Let 
us  thank  God  for  it,  and  be  encouraged  to  press  our 
Sunday  school  work  to  the  extent  of  its  broadest 
possibilities. 

In  its  benevolent  department  the  Union  has  per- 
formed a  princely  work.  During  the  decade  it  has 
given  assistance  to  13,641  needy  schools,  which  con- 
tained, by  computation,  not  less  than  682,000  pupils. 
Without  its  timely  assistance  many  of  the  schools 
must  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  multitudes  of  these 
scholars  have  been  deprived  of  the  books  which  are 
now  teaching  them  the  truth  that  is  making  them  wise 
unto  salvation.  The  cost  of  this  truly  great  work  has 
been  only  f  123,214.  Can  any  other  benevolent  insti- 
tution in  the  world  show  such  results  obtained  at  so 
low  a  price? 

To  supply  this  grand  army  of  children  with  reading, 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  through  its  editor  and  the 
Book  Agents,  have  published  during  the  decade  432 
new  bound  volumes,  and  198  books  in  paper  covers, 
etc,  making  530  new  publications. 

The  whole  number  of  bound  volumes  issued  daring 
the  same  period  was  5,744,907;  of  paper-covered  books 
and  tracts,  8,014,526.  Of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate, 
46,786365  copies  have  been  issued,  and  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Journal,  602,000.  The  whole  of  this  reading  mat- 
ter, if  printed  in  18mo,  would  be  equal  to  3,769,255,- 
755  pages. 

The  number  of  bound  volumes  now  published  by 
the  Union,  1,529;  of  tracts,  paper-covered  volumes, 
etc.,  812;  making  a  total  of  2,341  different  Sunday 
school  publications. 


Sorely  the  decade  has  neither  been  idly  nor  un- 
profitably  spent  by  this  Union.  It  has  done  both  a 
great  and  good  work  among  the  little  ones  and  youth 
of  the  land.  May  God  continue  to  bless  the  Sunday 
School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church! 
May  he  make  our  Sunday  schools  places  of  spiritual 
blessedness  to  the  million  of  children  and  teachers 
which  gather  in  them  every  Sabbath  to  study  that 
holy  Word  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation! 

Authors  of  the  Apostles'  Cbeed.— The  precise 
origin  of  this  simplest  and  most  ancient  of  all  the 
creeds  is  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  and  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  learned  theologians. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  its  universal  use  in  the 
Church  may  be  traced  back,  if  not  to  the  Apostolic 
age  itself,  yet  to  that  immediately  succeeding;  and 
there  is  a  very  old  tradition  that  each  of  the  twelve 
articles  of  the  creed  was  composed  by  an  apostolic 
author.  It  is  said  that  the  twelve  assembled  in  council 
before  dispersing  themselves  to  preach  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world  to  frame  the  symbol  or  watch- 
word of  the  Christian  Church;  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  the  apostle  to 
whom  each  article  is  ascribed.  The  tradition  is  as 
follows: 

St.  Peter. — "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

St.  Andrew. — "And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son 
our  Lord." 

St.  James  the  Cheat. — "Who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

St.  John. — "  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cru- 
cified, dead,  and  buried." 

St.  Thomas.^-"  E*  descended  into  hell;"  (or,  "he 
went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,"  which  are 
considered  as  words  of  the  same  meaning,)  "  the  third 
day  he  arose  from  the  dead." 

St.  James  the  Less. — "  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty." 

St.  Philip. — "From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead." 

St.  Bartholomew. — "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

St.  Matthew.—"  The  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  com- 
munion of  saints." 

St.  Simon. — "The  forgiveness  of  sins." 

St.  Judas  Thaddeus. — "  The  resurrection  of  the  body." 

St.  Mdthias. — "  And  the  life  everlasting.    Amen!" 

Dates  of  Sacred  Eveets. — We  give  the  following 
dates  of  events  so  sacred  to  all  Christians  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  whose  profound  learning  and  diligent  re- 
searches into  antiquities  would  have  distinguished  him 
in  any  age: 

Our  Savior  was  born  on  Wednesday,  December  25, 
4707,  Julian  period;  193d  Olympiad— 2d  year,  6th 
month— A.  U.  C.  747— 9th  month,  5th  day— Julian 
year,  39. 
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He  was  baptised  by  St  John  in  the  river  Jordan  on 
Sabbath— Saturday— January  6,  4788. 

His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  on  Palm  San- 
day,  March  21,  4741,  Julian  period;  201st  Olympiad— 
4th  year,  9th  month— A.  U.  C.  780;  Julian  year  73, 
A.  D.  28;  19th  year  of  the  associate  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius;  15th  year  of  his  sole  reign. 

He  was  betrayed  by  Judas  Iscariot  on  the  following 
Wednesday  evening,  March  24th. 

He  celebrated  the  Passover  and  instituted  the  Eu- 
charist on  Thursday  evening,  March  25th. 

On  Friday  morning,  March  16th,  at  the  third  hour, 
or  9  o'clock,  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  hour  when 
the  lamb  of  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
the  Temple.  At  the  9th  hour,  or  three  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  the  lamb  of  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered 
in  the  Temple,  he  expired.  At  5,  P.  M.,  his  body  was 
taken  down  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 

On  the  first  Easter  Sunday;  March  28th,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  morning  watch,  or  8  o'clock,  A.  M., 
he  rose  from  the  dead.  It  was  the  morrow  after  the 
last  Jewish  Sabbath,  when,  according  to  the  law,  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  earliest  ripe  grain  was  waved  in  .the 
Temple,  by  which  the  whole  harvest  was  sacrificed, 


that  Christ,  "  the  first  fruits,"  rose  from  the  dead,  as  a 
type  and  pledge  of  the  future  resurrection  of  his  faith- 
ful followers. 

On  Thursday,  May  6th,  he  ascended  into  heaven. 

On  Sunday,  May  16th,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples. 

Misbiobaby  Force  or  thb  Wobld.— The  whole 
number  of  American  foreign  missionary  societies  is  16, 
having  under  their  charge  2,888  missionaries,  native 
preachers,  etc.,  54,000  Church  members,  22,000  pupils, 
and  receipts  amounting  to  f  1,100,000.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  20  missionary  societies;  missionaries,  native 
preachers,  etc.,  5,216;  members,  185,090;  pupils,  201,- 
000;  receipts,  $3,094,000.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
there  are  12  societies,  of  which  6  are  ia  Germany. 
They  have  811  missionaries,  etc,  79,000  Church  mem- 
bers; receipts,  f£67,000.  Total  of  Protestant  mission- 
ary associations,  48;  missionaries  and  native  helpers, 
9,418;  Church  members,  518,000;  pupils,  235,000;  re- 
ceipts, $4,481,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  minor  mission- 
ary efforts,  undertaken,  as  on  various  Pacific  islands, 
by  converts  among  the  heathen,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
and  still  more  degraded  tribes. 


$M*rsrg    loiirss. 


Foub  Ybabs  is  thb  Old  World:  Comprising  the 
Travels,  Incidents,  and  Evangelistic  Labor*  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  tn  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wale*. 
Second  Thousand.  8eo.  Pp.  700.  New  York:  Foster 
4  Palmer. — We  have  received  a  notice  of  this  interest- 
ing work  from  the  pen  of  Prot  Thomss  C.  Upham, 
and,  confident  that  we  can  not  do  better,  we  allow  the 
Professor  to  speak:  "  The  motives  which  led  the  authors 
of  this  work  to  visit  their  ancestral  land  were  peculiar, 
at  least  as  compared  with  the  motives  which  commonly 
prompt  men  to  action,  and  remind  one  of  the  journeys 
of  Paul  and  of  other  Christian  laborers,  who  went 
forth  in  primitive  ages  to  testify  for  Christ.  It  was 
not  to  gratify  a  merely  natural  curiosity  to  see  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
wonderful  woTks  of  art,  but  rather  to  learn  the  designs 
and  possibilities  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  place  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  any  work  he  might  have  for 
them  to  do.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  voyage  of  the 
heart,  quickened  and  guided  by  the  great  inward 
Teacher;  not  an  aesthetic  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  outward  senses,  but  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken in  the  interests  of  Christian  humanity.  And 
they  found  the  land  which  they  visited  already  white 
for  the  harvest. 

"  The  work,  which  is  given  to  the  public  as  the  writ- 
ten result  of  their  missionary  journey,  is  interesting 
in  many  respects — scrupulously  exact  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  of  the  lands  which  they  visited, 
and  of  ancient  remains  and  of  interesting  incidents  of 
various  kinds,  so  far  as  it  was  proper  to  notice  them, 
and  describing  and  narrating  them  in  a  simple,  anima- 
ted, and  graphic  style.    The  great  and  special  interest 


of  the  work,  nevertheless,  is  this,  that  it  is  a  minute 
and  faithful  account  of  man  when  he  is  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  his  deep  religious 
wants,  and  of  the  manifestations  and  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  convincing  and  converting  the  soul. 
And  considered  in  this  light  it  stands  almost  alone, 
although  in  the  better  day  which  is  approaching,  and 
which  is  already  at  hand,  we  hope  it  will  prove  the 
precursor  of  many  others,  which  shall  narrate  with 
similar  thrilling  power  the  triumphs  of  Christ  and  the 
presence  and  power  of  his  Spirit. 

"  There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  work  which  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  prominence 
it  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  to  the  practi- 
cal illustrations  which  it  furnishes  of  the  mighty  power 
which  attends  a  fully -consecrated  heart  and  life.  The 
Christian  world  is  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of 
assurance  of  faith  founded  upon  entire  consecration — 
principles  which  involve  and  accept  the  responsibility 
of  man  on  the  one  hand  and  the  absolute  truthfulness 
of  God  on  the  other,  and  which  in  their  combined 
action  and  result  open  the  affections!  fountains  of  the 
soul  and  reveal  that  pure  and  mighty  love  which  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  recognized  as  the  image  and  the 
glory  of  God.  The  possessors  of  the  blessed  experience 
which  is  implied  in  this  statement  are  truly  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Him  who  gave  his  life  for  the 
children  of  men.  And  I  think  it  is  not  unbecoming 
to  say  that  the  writings  and  labors  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Palmer  have  done  much  under  the  Divine  blessing  to 
increase  the  number  of  this  chosen  and  consecrated 
host."  The  work  merits,  as  it  is  receiving,  an  extens- 
ive circulation. 
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Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Rebellion.  Bvo,  cloth.  Pp.  296.  New  York: 
D.  AppUton  <fc  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Cartoll  4  Co.— 
The  volume  appears  without  an  author;  the  preface 
dates  at  Wheatland,  September,  1865;  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  whole  spirit,  style,  argument,  etc.,  we 
can  easily  infer  the  authorship.  The  book  has  been  suf- 
ficiently dissected,  and  its  false  reasonings,  its  absurd 
theories,  its  utter  failure  of  vindication  of  the  mistaken 
and  fatal  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration, 
have  been  exposed  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  so 
that  we  will  refrain  from  occupying  the  small  space 
allotted  to  these  "  notices "  with  what  we  think  and 
feel  as  we  read  these  pages.  Mr.  Buchanan's  fame,  we 
are  quite  certain,  would  have  been  better  off  without 
this  "  vindication."  Then  he  might  have  gooe  down  to 
quiet  oblivion  with,  perhaps,  some  commiseration  fol- 
lowing him  to  the  grave  as  a  sadly-mistaken  old  man. 
The  "  vindication  "  will  only  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
knowledge  of  his  failures,  and  to  exhibit  the  unsound 
reasoning  which  inevitably  led  to  them.  We  never 
considered  Mr.  Buchanan  a  traitor,  or  as  purposely 
working  into  the  hands  of  traitors,  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  their  country.  He  only  failed  to  under- 
stand his  duties  as  President  of  the  Great  Republic, 
and  to  appreciate  the  crisis  which  had  come  upon  the 
,  nation.  He  was  unfit  for  the  occasion;  he  was  con- 
founded, and  in  his  confusion  knew  not  what  to  do, 
and,  therefore,  did  the  worst  of  all  things — did  nothing. 
So  we  thought  five  years  ago,  so  we  are  convinced  as 
we  read  the  "  vindication."  The  world  has  moved 
considerably  within  the  past  five  years,  but  not  so  Mr. 
Buchanan.  He  yet  can  see  only  two  points  in  the 
great  revolution  through  which  we  have  passed,  namely, 
"  that  the  original  and  conspiring  causes  of  all  our 
troubles  are  to  be  found  in  the  long,  active,  and  per- 
sistent hostility  of  the  Northern  abolitionists  against 
Southern  slavery,  and  the  corresponding  antagonism 
with  which  the  advocates  of  slavery  resisted  these 
efforts;"  as  a  consequence  came  secession  and  armed 
resistance,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
no  authority  "  to  defend  the  country  against  approach- 
ing rebellion !" 

Social  Life  of  trr  Chinese;  with  some  Account 
of  their  Religious,  Governmental,  Educational,  and  Busi- 
ness Customs  and  Opinions.  With  Special  but  not  Ex- 
clusive Reference  to  Fuhchau.  By  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle, 
fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  Fuhchau  Mission  of  the 
.American  Board.  With  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  12wo.  Pp.  459,  490.  |5. 
New  York:  Harper  <fe  Bros.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
dc  Co. — We  have  given  the  ample  title  of  this  work,  as 
it  is  of  that  kind  the  character  of  which  can  be  so 
largely  determined  from  the  title  itself.  A  personal 
acquaintance  of  several  years'  standing  with  Mr.  Doo- 
little, and  personal  knowledge  of  the  field  and  subjects 
about  which  he  writes,  enable  us  to  affirm  the  compe- 
tency of  the  author  to  treat  his  subject  ably  and 
thoroughly,  and  an  examination  of  the  work  before  us 
assures  us  that  he  has  done  it  well.  We  welcome  it  as 
the  last  and  best  work  on  China  and  the  Chinese.  Mr. 
Doolittle  was  an  indefatigable  missionary,  mingling 
constantly  with  the  people,  carefully  observing  their 
customs  and  studying  their  opinions,  and  has  here 
given  us  the  results  of  fourteen  years'  observation.    It 


is  China  as  it  is  and  the  Chinese  as  they  are,  admira- 
bly described  by  a  competent  observer.  The  publish- 
ers have  issued  the  work  in  excellent  style.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  this  book  at  another  time. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  By  J. 
Wesley  Carhart,  D.  D.  12mo.  Pp.  195.  New  York: 
Sheldon  dc  Co.  For  sale  by  Poe  dt  Hitchcock,  Cincin- 
nati.— Dr.  Carhart,  whom  our  readers  will  recognize  as 
a  contributor  to  the  Repository,  whose  pen  has  given 
us  some  good  poetry  and  other  articles,  has  produced 
here  a  work  congenial  with  his  own  poetic  nature.  He 
has  studied,  doubtless,  with  great  interest  and  careful- 
ness, but  not  with  great  minuteness,  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible.  His  work  is  not  critical  but  popular;  be  studies 
the  genius,  spirit,  and  sentiment,  and  reveals  to  us  the 
rich  treasures  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  poetic  ex- 
pression contained  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 
"The  work,"  he  tells  us,  "was  entered  upon  with  a 
view  to  call  the  attention  of  younger  readers  from  the 
light  and  unsubstantial  reading  of  the  day  to  the  purer 
and  more  elevating  attractions  of  the  Bible,"  and  we 
can  heartily  commend  the  object  and  the  execution  of 
his  plan.  Every  youth  who  will  read  the  book  will 
find  himself  possessed  of  a  better  understanding  and  a 
broader  appreciation  of  the  import  and  value  of  the 
grand  hymns  of  the  Old  Testament. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devotional  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goul- 
burn,  D.  D.  From  the  Seventh  London  Edition.  l2mo. 
Pp.  193.  |1.25.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  &  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati: R.  W.  CarroU  dc  Co. — This  is  an  admirable 
book  to  accompany  the  preceding.  That  elevates  and 
expands  our  conception  of  the  emotional  religious  life 
as  uttered  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible;  this  leads  us  to 
a  profound  appreciation  of  the  blessed  truths  and 
wonderful  adaptedness  of  the  Book  of  God  to  our 
wants.  Like  the  former,  also,  it  is  addressed  rather  to 
youthful  minds  with  the  view  of  leading  them  to  more 
uniform,  careful,  and  "devotional"  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Pilgrim's  Wallet;  or,  Scraps  of  Travel  Gath- 
ered in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  By  Gilbert 
Haven.  New  York:  Carlton  dc  Porter.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  dc  Hitchcock.  Crown  too.  Pp.  492.— With  the 
eye  of  a  painter  and  the  fancy  of  a  poet  the  pilgrim 
walked  through  the  old  world  and  gathered  the  pic- 
turesque scraps  which  filled  his  wallet.  Here  he  has 
assorted  his  sketches,  culling  the  best  and  stringing 
them  together  for  our  entertainment.  He  has  done 
his  work  well.  We  read  his  scraps  not  as  a  fragment- 
ary excursion  but  a  rounded  and  complete  journey. 
The  style  is  simple,  the  descriptions  clear,  and  the 
whole  work  an  attractive  and  pleasant  narrative. 

The  Children  and  the  Lion,  and  Other  Sun- 
day Stories.  By  Samuel  Wilherforce,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford.     Twenty  Illustrations. 

A  Visit  to  Aunt  Agnes.  For  Very  Little  Chil- 
dren.   Nine  Illustrations. 

Both  the  above  are  from  the  press  of  Carlton  & 
Porter.  They  are  beautiful  small  quarto  books,  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  handsomely  bound,  and  richly  illus- 
trated. The  former  contains  twenty  allegorical  stories, 
actually  related  by  the  author  to  his  children  on  suo- 
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cessive  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  beautiful  book  may 
be  either  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  to  read 
for  themselves,  or,  like  the  good  Bishop,  parents  may 
gather  the  little  ones  aronnd  them  and  read  the  in- 
structive stories  to  them.  Such  a  coarse  .would  add 
brightness  and  goodness  to  many  a  Sunday  evening. 

Ok  thb  Ferry- Boat.  By  Jennie  ITarriton.  16mo. 
Pp.  90.  New  York:  Hurd  dc  Houghton.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  4  Co.— A,  very  neat  little  book  contain- 
ing a  very  neatly-told  little  story. 

Miss  Ooka  M'Quarrjx:  A  Sequel  to  "Alfred  Ha- 
forte  Household."  By  Alexander  Smith,  \2imo.  Pp. 
228.  fl.  BoeUm:  Ticknor  d>  Fields.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  a>  Co. — Those  who  have  read  that  beauti- 
ful and  touching  story,  Alfred  Hagart's  Household, 
will  remember  that  it  stopped  without  ending.  Mr. 
Smith  now  gives  ns  the  sequel,  written  in  the  same 
pare  English,  and  continuing  and  concluding  the  story 
in  a  manner  even  more  interesting  than  the  former  part. 

The  Wooivq  or  Master  Fox.  By  Sir  Edward 
Buhner  Lytton,  Bart  Illustrated  by  White.  Square 
12rao.  Philadelphia:  Ashmead  <£  Evans.  For  sale  by 
Poe  &  Hitchcock,  Cincinnati. — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
little  book,  printed  on  finely -calendered  paper,  heavy 
binding,  and  illustrated  by  several  exquisite  pictures 
printed  in  colors.  The  story  is  taken  from  Bulwer's 
"  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine/'  and  is  arranged  for  children 
by  O.  D.  Martin.  The  story  with  its  moral  is  worthy 
of  the  fine  setting  which  the  publishers  have  given  it. 

Shakspeabe's  Meftal  Photographs.  16mo.  Pp. 
36.  50  cts.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— This  neat  little  book  con- 
sists of  ten  questions,  to  each  of  which  are  given 
twenty  answers  quoted  from  Shakspeare.  It  is  de- 
signed for  an  interesting  entertainment  in  a  social 
gathering,  and  may  be  made  very  amusing.  One  per- 
son holding  the  book  asks  one  of  the  questions.  Some 
one  chooses  a  number,  and  the  quotation  attached  is 
read.  The  response  thus  secured  is  likely  to  be  quite 
ludicrous.  The  amusement  furnished  might  well  take 
the  place  of  some  others  much  more  objectionable. 


Pamphlets,  Maoazihbs,  etc.— North  British  Review, 
December,  1865,  American  Edition.  New  York:  Leon- 
ard Scott  &  Co. — The  North  British  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  foreign  Be  views,  occupying  at  home  a  very  high 
position  in  British  periodical  literature.  It  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  hut  is  not  strictly 
a  theological  or  religious  journal,  but,  what  is  more 
needed  at  present,  a  journal  that  treats  general  sub- 
jects from  a  Christian  stand-point. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1866.  New 
York:  Carlton  4  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitch- 
ooek. — We  would  often  like  to  say  something  about  our 
own  Review,  but  as  it  is  a  quarterly  and  we  a  monthly, 
by  the  time  we  get  ready  to  notice  any  particular 
issue  of  it  another  one  is  about  appearing,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  behind  the  times.  We  do  say,  however,  that 
no  Review  in  the  world  is  more  welcome  to  our  sanc- 
tum and  to  our  home  than  the  Quarterly.  We  would 
as  soon,  think  of  doing  without  the  Repository  as  dis- 
pensing with  this  graver  issue  of  our  Church.  We 
feel  very  confident,  too,  that  it  ought  to  have  and 
might  have  three  or  four  times  the  circulation  that  it 
now  has. 

Good  Words.— Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.,  the  English 
publishers  of  the  excellent  magaxine  bearing  the  above 
title,  have  established  a 'branch  house  in  New  York, 
and  hereafter  the  magazine,  as  well  as  many  other  of 
the  publications  of  this  house,  will  be  issued  simultane- 
ously in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher. — This  is  a  new  monthly 
magazine,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Sunday  School. 
It  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  clergymen,  of  whom 
Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  the  well-known  Sunday  School 
man,  is  chairman.  The  magasine  would  prove  a  valu- 
able aid  to  every  Sunday  school  teacher. 

A  Hal]  a  MUlion  of  Money.  A  Novel.  By  Amelia 
B.  Edwards. 

The  Belton  Estate.  A  Novel  By  Anthony  Trolr 
tope.— These  constitute  No.  262  and;  No.  268  of  "  Har- 
per's Library  of  Select  Novels.'1 


$tnUnzv%  Jtrarfl. 


AMERICAN  METHODIST  LADIES'  CENTENARY  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  women  of  the  Church  heartily 
and  grandly  at  work  in  preparing  to  have  their  share 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  American  Meth- 
odism. The  ladies  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  have  the 
honor  of  leading  off  in  this  important  movement,  by 
organizing  a  Ladies'  Centenary  Association,  having  for 
its  special  object  an  offering  from  the  ladies  of  the 
Church  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
employed  in  the  erection  of  a  home  for  the  students 
of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  to  bear  the  honored 
name  of  Barbara  Heck.  This  Association,  feeling  that 
the  plan  of  organisation  which  they  had  adopted  might 
be  made  available  for  the  whole  Church,  and  might  be 


used  for  still  broader  purposes,  submitted  their  plans 
to  the  General  Centenary  Committee,  and  that  body  rec- 
ognised their  organisation  in  the  following  resolution: 

BMolNd,  That  this  Committee  has  heard  with  greet  pleas- 
ure the  letter  and  documents  from  the  Ladles'  Methodist  Cen- 
tenary Association  of  Chicago,  and,  cordially  approving  of 
the  general  deelgn,  refer  the  document*  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  enlarge  Its  basis,  and  to  extend 
the  application  of  its  fands  to  sueh  other  connection*!  ob- 
jects ai  they  may  deem  advisable,  provided  that  equal  rams 
be  given  to  the  Biblical  Institutes  at  Boston  and  Chicago; 
and  provided  further,  that  nothing  In  thie  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  discouraging  local  sasoetatlou*  of  ladles  lor  the 
farthering  of  other  ohjeots. 

After  further  deliberation  the  Central  Committee,  ai 
a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  December  20,  1065, 
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adopted  the  following  resolution  enlarging  the  basis  of 
the  Association  and  the  application  of  its  funds: 

Emoted,  That  the  American  Methodist  Ladle*'  Centenary 
Association  be  and  i»  hereby  authorised  to  appropriate  f  100,. 
000  from  the  rands  first  raised  by  it,  In  equal  parts  of  960,000 
each  to  the  Biblical  Schools  at  Bvanston  and  Concord  sover- 
aUyt  and  that  aU  fitnds  beyond  that  ram  of  $100,000  shall  be 
given  to  the  Centenary  Educational  Fond. 

Thus  the  Association  becomes  a  connections!  organi- 
zation, recognised  and  commended  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  is  making  its  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  the 
whole  Church.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  ladies  of  American  Methodism,  if  this  Association 
does  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  history  of  oar  Cen- 
tenary celebration.  We  remember  the  active  part 
taken  by  the  ladies  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  the 
Centenary  of  1889,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  they 
created  in  many  parts  of  England  by  their  hearty 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  celebration.  Let  the  ladies 
move  in  this  matter  throughout  the  Church,  and  in  the 
manifold  ways  -which  they  understand  so  well,  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  for  this  great  occasion. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Mrs.  Bishop 
Hamline,  President;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Rev.  J.  8.  Smart,  General  Agent. 
The  address  of  the  Secretary  is  Evanston,  111.  We 
give  the  Constitution  as  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  Central  Committee. 

OOBSTITUTIOM    OF    THE   AJKaiCA*    METHODIST    LAMS*'    CnX- 
TSJUBY  ASSOCLLTIOV. 

I.  Name.— This  society  shall  be  called  the  American  Meth- 
odist Ladies'  Centenary  Association. 

II.  Object.— The  object  of  this  Association  Is  to  cooperate 
with  and  aid  the  Central  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chorea  in  accomplishing  its  beneficent  de» 


IIL  Feme.— The  tends  of  this  Association,  after  paying 
current  expenses,  shall  be  appropriated  as  follows:  To  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Bvanston,  Illinois,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  dormitory  hall,  or  home  for  students  while 
pursuing  their  theological  course,  as  a  Centenary  memorial 
edifice,  to  be  called  "Heck  Hall/'  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Heck,  "the  foundress  of  American  Methodism,*'  and  to  the 
Methodist  General  BJMIcel  Institute  at  Concord,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in  equal  sums  till  each  'MM 
have  received  fifty  thousand  dollars,  after  which  all  contribu- 
tions shall  be  paid  to  the  Connectlonal  Centenary  Educational 
Fund. 

IT.  MiJumnsHiF.— Any  lady  by  paying  one  dollar  into  the 
tends  of  the  Association  may  become  a  member,  and  will  be 
entitled  to  have  her  name  recorded  and  preserved  in  thearch- 
ives  of  the  aforesaid  Biblical  Institutes. 

Y.  Titles.— The  payment  of  ten  dollars  shall  constitute  a 
life  member,  twenty-five  dollars  an  honorary  manager,  one 
hundred  dollars  a  patroness,  one  thousand  dollars  or  more  a 
benefactress. 

TI.  KLionoir  or  Orcicxas.— All  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  the  election  of  earners. 

VIL  Tub  Orricmas  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, according  Secretary,  ten  Corresponding  Secretaries; 
one  in  Chicago,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Phil- 
adelphia, one  In  Pittsburg,  one  in  Buffalo,  one  in  Cincinnati, 
one  In  St.  Louis,  one  at  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  one  at  Portland, 
Oregon;  and  a  Board  of  Managers. 

The  wife  of  every  traveling  minister  to  the  Methods*  Epis- 
copal Church  is  a  manager  of  this  association,  and  in  each 
station  or  circuit  as  maay  more  may  be  elected  at  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  a  thorough  canvass,  and  wherever 
considered  important  to  accomplish  this  end,  formal  auxiliary 
associations  may  he  organised. 

Till.  Dunns  or  Pnasumrr  ana  Vicx-Passinmrnv-The  du- 


ties of  the  President  shall  be  such  as  are  usual  to  that  office. 
The  first  Vice-President  ssay  perform  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  her  absence.  In  the  absence  of  both,  the  duties  of 
the  President  may  be  performed  by  any  one  of  the  sssrmistc 
Vice-Presidents. 

IX.  Dutrs  or  Sicbjetabjks.— The  Recording  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  written  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usual  to  this 
office. 

The  first  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  general, 
and  her  associate  Corresponding  Secretaries,  the  local  corre- 
spondence of  the  Association.  They  shall  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions and  pay  them  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, or  to  the  General  Treasurers  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Messrs.  Carlton  k  Porter,  100  Mulberry-street,  Mew  York, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  same,  shall  accurately  preserve  a  rec- 
ord of  the  names  and  residence  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
amount,  subscribed  by  each,  shall  make  monthly  reports  of 
the  same  to  ths  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  shall  give 
special  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  As- 
sociation through  the  press. 

X.  Dents  or  Tnnastman.— The  Treasurer  shall  hold  all 
moneys  of  the  Association  which  may  come  into  her  hands 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  shall 
make  a  monthly  financial  report  both  to  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers and  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Central  Centenary  Com- 
mittee. 

XI.  Board  or  HahagkbSw— The  Board  of  Managers  shall 
consist  of  the  President,  the  resident  Vice-Presidents,  the  Re- 
cording Secretary,  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary,  the 
Treasurer,  and  forty  other  ladies  chosen  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  nine  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  thn 
transaction  of  business. 

This  Board  and  its  several  members  shall  promote  in  all 
appropriate  ways  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

XII.  ExacuTiva  Commjttm.— The  Board  of  Managers  may 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  arising  in  the  intervals  of  its  own  meetings,  which 
Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  report 
the  same  to  each  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Board.  This  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  nine  persons  chosen  from  the  Board  of 
Managers,  of  whom  five  shell  constitute  a  quorum. 

XIII.  PiAir  or  OrsjLtriovs*— The  pastors  wise  in  sack  sta- 
tion or  circuit  as  a  manager  of  this  Association  is  expected  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the  charge  who  shall  devise 
and  put  in  operation  snch  measures  as  in  their  Judgment 
shall  be  best  adapted  to  secure  funds  and  otherwise  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Centenary  cause. 

In  each  Church  In  Boston,  Hew  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  their  respective  vicinities,  two  or  more 
mansgers  may  be  appointed  to  cooperate  in  a  general  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  Branch  Association  and  elect- 
ing the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  their  sevsral  localities. 
At  ths  call  of  any  five  of  these  managers  so  appointed,  a 
meeting  shall  be  held  to  consist  of  said  managers,  and  such 
members  of  the  Association  as  may  choose  to  be  preseut, 
which  shall  organise  as  aforesaid  and  take  such  other  action, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

XIV.  Cuavobs.— This  Constitution  ssay  be  altered  or 
changed  at  any  duly  notified  meeting  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Centenary  Committee. 

The  Association  has  made  an  arrangement  with  Rev. 
Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.,  for  the  immediate  publication  of 
a  book  on  the  celebrated  women  of  Methodism,  to  be 
issued  by  Carlton  A  Porter,  and  to  contain  in  an  ap- 
pendix documents  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  Asso- 
ciation— its  Constitution,  Appeal,  etc.  It  is  a  sort  of 
companion  volume  to  his  "Centenary  of  American 
Methodism ,"  just  issued,  and  will  be  an  offering  to  the 
Church  from  this  Association.  There  will  be  two  edi- 
tor general  circulation,  in  the  style  of  the 
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Centenary  volume;  another,  superbly  executed  in  every 
respect,  and  designed  especially  as  a  prize  for  those 
who  send  ten  subscriptions  to  the  fond  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. By  the  time  this  reaches  onr  readers  the  vol- 
ume will  doubtless  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  their 
hands. 

The  Childbxh's  Fukd.— Here  is  something  also  for 
the  children  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  enlist  our 
Sunday  schools  in  the  Centenary  movement  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  at  its  last  meeting,  inaugurated  the 
following  plan: 

"  1.  That  a  Sunday  school  children's  fund  be  estab- 
lished for  the  following  purposes  and  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (1.)  The  food  to  be  vested  in  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Trustees  already  author- 
ised, but  to  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund.  (2.)  The  in- 
terest of  it  to  be  appropriated  to  assist  meritorious 
Sunday  school  scholars  of  either  sex  who  may  need 
help  in  obtaining  a  more  advanced  education.  (3.)  Each 
Conference  is  to  share  in  the  annual  proceeds  of  this 
fund  proportionately  to  the  number  of  Sunday  school 
children  under  its  care.  (4.)  That  the  beneficiaries 
within  the  bounds  of  each  Annual  Conference  be  se- 
lected in  such  manner  as  each  Conference  shall  direct. 

"  2.  Each  Sunday  school  scholar  who  shall  contribute 
one  dollar  to  the  Children's  Fund,  and  each  one  who 
shall  collect  five  dollars  for  the  same,  and  pay  into 
the  treasury,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  medal  as 
hereinafter  described. 

"  3.  That  the  medals  be  of  fire  gilt;  that  the  head 
of  Rev.  John  Wesley  be  upon  one  side,  and  that  of 
Bishop  Asbury  on  the  other." 

Here,  then,  is  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  children 
and  for  the  benefit  of  children.  The  annual  interest  is 
to  be  appropriated  "  to  assist  meritorious  Sunday  schol- 
ars of  either  sex,  who  may  need  help  in  obtaining  a 
more  advanced  education."  We  much  mistake  if  the 
little  busy  army  to  whom  this  work  is  committed  will 
not  roll  up  a  large  sum,  sufficient  to  be  a  monument 
of  the  power  of  Sunday  schools,  and  perchance  to  form 
the  germ  and  basis  of  a  great  educational  society  for 
the  denomination.  Let  the  children  hear  of  it.  Let 
the  pastors  and  superintendents  take  it  into  the  Sun- 
day schools,  and  let  every  one  of  our  nearly  a  million 
Sunday  school  children  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing of  the  Centenary  of  the  Church  and  of  making  his 
and  her  little  offering  to  the  grand  occasion.  Let  the 
children's  names  all  go  down  in  the  Centenary  Record 
Book  and  be  preserved  in  each  Church,  as  having  lived 
in  this  memorable  year,  and  given  their  mite  to  the 
great  memorial. 

We  append  a  few  additional  valuable  thoughts  on 
this  matter  from  a  recent  "Address  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  Sunday  School  Superintendents: 

"  It  is  believed  that  when  they  [the  children]  com- 
prehend the  relations  between  their  offerings  and  the 
educational  privileges  flowing  from  them,  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  an  effort  resulting  in  a  Centenary  gift  so 
large  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  Christendom. 
We  have  in  round  numbers  a  million  of  Sunday  school 
scholars.  Is  it  too  high  a  mark  to  suppose  that  by 
proper  effort  they  will  raise  an  average  of  a  dollar 
each?  May  not  a  million  of  children  contribute  and 
collect  a  million  of  dollars? 


11  At  six  per  cent  this  sum  will  produce  annually 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  If  one  hundred  dollars  each 
are  allotted  to  bright,  but  indigent  boys  and  girls,  we 
may  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  six  hundred  children  helped 
to  a  ■  more  advanced  education '  through  the  offerings 
of  their  fellow-scholars.  Besides,  will  the  fund  stop 
here?  Kay  it  not  be  indefinitely  increased  by  dona- 
tions and  bequests  from  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools, 
till  its  influence  shall  be  so  widespread  as  to  reach 
each  school  in  the  entire  Church,  and  eventually  afford 
a  channel  through  which  every  scholar  who  desires  it 
may  attain  a  higher  education? 

"  Much,  brother  superintendents,  depends  upon  your 
interest  and  exertion  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  each  child  can  give  a  dollar;  but  most  can 
collect  a  dollar,  while  many  may  raise  sums  from  five 
to  twenty  dollars,  or  more.  In  each  instance  when 
one  dollar  is  given,  or  five  dollars  collected,  a  suitable 
medal  will  be  furnished  commemorative  -of  the  Cen- 
tenary year,  to  be  preserved  as  a  token  that  little 
hands  helped  to  raise  this  monument  of  gratitude— 
the  Children's  Educational  Fund. 

"  We  add  a  suggestion,  that  it  may  be  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  school  officers  to  offer  a  suitable  prise  for 
each  child  who  raises  a  higher  sum  than  five  dollars. 
Stevens's  'Centenary  of  Methodism,'  in  its  various 
bindings,  will  afford  an  admirable  and  suitable  prize. 
In  addition  to  the  medals,  the  committee  will  furnish 
suitable  blank  books  for  the  use  of  collectors. 

"  It  is  thought  best  to  begin  the  collections  as  early 
as  April  next,  and  continue  them  monthly  or  weekly 
till  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  when  the  general  re- 
ligions observances  will  take  place. 

"  Now,  brethren,  to  the  work.  The  honor  of  Meth- 
odism is  in  your  keeping.  Speak  the  word,  and  little 
hands  and  hearts  shall  be  all  employed  in  the  great 
Centenary  offering.  Inscribe  on  your  banners,  'A 
dollar  for  every  child;  a  million  for  the  children's 
monument.' " 

A  Husdred  Yxabs  Aoo. — A  hundred  years  ago 
the  United  States  was  the  most  loyal  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  on  the  horison  no  speck  indicated  the 
struggle  which  within  a  score  of  years  thereafter  es- 
tablished the  great  Republic  of  the  world.  A  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  but  four  newspapers  in  America- 
steam-engines  had  not  been  imagined,  and  railroads 
and  telegraphs  had  not  entered  into  the  remotest  con* 
ceptions  of  man.  A  hundred  years  ago  Canada  be- 
longed to  France  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  did  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people.  One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle white  man  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  or  Illinois 
Territories.  Then,  what  is  now  the  most  flourishing 
part  of  America  was  as  little  known  as  the  country 
around  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1769  that  the  gallant  and  adventurous  Boone 
left  his  home  in  North  Carolina,  to  become  the  first 
settler  of  Kentucky.  The  first  pioneer  did  not  settle 
till  twenty  years  after  that  time.  When  we  come  to 
look  back  at  it  through  the  vista  of  history,  we  find 
that  the  centnry  which  has  passed  has  been  allotted  to 
more  important  events  in  their  bearing  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world,  than  almost  any  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  creation. 
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LECKY'S  RATIONALISM  IK  EUROPE .♦ 

Mr.  Lecst  lias  given  to  the  world  a  very  important 
work,  the  reception  of  which  by  different  parties  will 
depend  upon  the  stand-point  from  which  they  read  it, 
and  we  may  say,  too,  npon  the  design  they  attribute  to 
the  anthor  in  producing  it.  All  will  agree  that  it  is  a 
work  of  great  learning,  of  extensive  research,  of  m  ich 
thought,  and  of  amiable  spirit.  Mr.  Lecky  gives  con- 
stant evidence  of  large  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  of 
a  mass  of  reading  that  is  really  surprising.  His  style 
is  most  excellent;  he  commands  attention  from  the  be- 
ginning and  nolds  it  to  the  end,  not  merely  by  the  great 
interest  of  his  facts  and  the  novelty  of  some  of  his 
theories,  bnt  also  by  the  elegance  and  singular  clear- 
ness of  his  composition.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a  history  or  a  philoso- 
phy, it  is  certain  that  by  this  one  effort,  his  first  intro- 
duction into  the  world  of  letters,  too,  Mr.  Lecky  has 
won  for  himself  a  permanent  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  is  constantly  treading  npon  delicate  and 
debatable  ground,  and  yet  all  must  concede  that  he  has 
done  his  work  with  an  amiable  spirit  that  is  delightful 
in  its  contrast  with  the  offensive  bitterness,  and  even 
malignity,  which  characterize  some  writers  of  the 
school  to  which  we  must  assign  him. 

We  have  intimated  above  that  the  reception  of  this 
work  will  depend,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  general 
design  which  the  reader  attributes  to  the  author,  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  place  which  he  assigns  him  as  a 
rationalistic  writer.  And  this  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  already  it  has  been  both  highly  commended  and 
strongly  condemned  by  both  Christian  and  skeptical 
authors.  The  highest  praise  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  careful  and  judicious  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
equally  high  commendation  by  the  liberal  and  skep- 
tical Westminster.  If  Mr.  Lecky  is  simply  an  honest 
writer  of  history  with  no  ulterior  or  sinister  object  in 
view,  we  can  join  in  the  praises  of  the  Edinburgh;  if 
his  work  is  looked  upon  as  only  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  conciliate  by  careful  method  and  amiable  spirit  the 
Christian  public,  while  he  covertly  saps  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  what  is 
properly  called  rationalism,  then  we  can  see  why  H  so 
pleases  the  Westminster,  and  why  it  is  justly  con- 
demned by  many  Christian  writers. 

The  difficulty  in  assigning  this  work  to  its  true  place 
will  be  seen  as  we  endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
character.  In  the  first  place  the  title  of  the  work  does 
not  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  its  spirit  or  purpose, 
and  Mr.  Lecky  bas  either  been  unfortunate  or  very  in- 
genious in  adopting  it.  The  word  "rationalism*'  has 
acquired  among  us  a  specific  and  restricted  meaning. 
"  It  denotes  the  application  of  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing to  reduce  the  supernatural  occurrences  and 


*  History  ef  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ration- 
alism in  Enrope.  Dy  W.  K.  H.  Lecky,  M.  A.  London: 
Longmans.    1865.    New  York :  D«  Appleten  ft  Go.   W6flL 


dogmas  of  revealed  religion  within  the  limit  of  natural 
causes."  It  is  a  word  introduced  among  us  in  its 
technical  sense  from  the  Germans,  and  limited  to 
theological  controversy;  and  the  inference  immediately 
drawn  from  the  title  of  the  work  is,  that  Mr.  Lecky 
intends  to  give  a  history  "of  this  invasion  of  the 
sanctuary  by  the  free-thinkers  of  Germany  and  other 
countries."  And  yet  in  the  whole  work  there  is  not  a 
single  reference  to  this  special  phase  of  rationalism. 
The  author  employs  the  word  in  a  wider  sense.  "  He 
means  by  it  that  progress  of  the  human  mind  which 
dispels  by  reasoning  fallacies  of  every  description 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  man  and  of  society — falla- 
cies of  superstition,  fallacies  of  the  Church,  fallacies 
of  politics,  fallacies  of  science,  and  fallacies  of  trade." 
According  to  his  conception  of  the  word,  all  the 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind — the  Reformation,  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  of  the  principles  of  political  economy — are 
the  results  of  what  he  terms  "  rationalism,"  although 
"  rationalism  "  itself  in  its  received  Germanic  sense,  is 
only  one  of  the  indirect,  remote,  and  unessential  prod- 
ucts of  this  spirit  of  which  he  treats.  His  work, 
certainly  with  less  euphony  and  less  novelty,  might  be 
entitled,  A  History  of  the  Progress  of  Modern  Civili- 
zation and  of  the  Spirit  which  baa  produced  it;  or,  A 
History  of  the  Elimination  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Polit- 
ical Fallacies.  Whatever  else  the  work  may  be,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  history  of  rationalism  in  its  received 
Germanic  sense. 

And  yet  the  title  contains  the  key  of  the  book;  and 
as  that  keeps  constantly  suggesting  the  rationalistic 
attempt  to  cast  out  every  thing  that  is  supernatural 
and  Divine  from  the  Bible,  from  Christianity,  and  from 
humnn  history,  so  the  book  seems  to  be  constantly  pre- 
senting to  us  a  "spirit,"  a  "tendency,"  a  "standard 
of  probability,"  which  is  ever  approximating  this 
rationalistic  stand-point.  Ab  we  read  this  book  we 
could  easily  conclude  either  that  the  author  has  not 
had  the  slightest  reference  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called,  or  that  the  tendency  of  bis  whole  work  is  to 
lead  the  reader  to  commend,  approve,  and  accept  that 
principle  which  is  the  center  and  lrfe  of  rationalism; 
namely,  that  all  occurrences  and  all  dogmas  must  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  natural  causes.  Hence, 
we  have  said,  the  title  is  either  unfortunate  or  very 
ingenious;  unfortunate  if  Mr.  Lecky  intends  simply  to 
give  us  a  history  of  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from 
the  thralldom  of  a  corrupt  Church  and  the  reign  of 
superstition,  under  the  growth  of  reason  and  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  tenth  and  spirit  of  Christianity; 
very  ingenious  if  he  intends  the  whole  book  to  convey 
the  lesson  that  this  emancipation  from  what  all  concede 
to  have  been  terrible  evils,  was  effected  alone  by  the 
assaults  of  reason,  waging  war  against  the  Church, 
against  theology,  and  against  superstition;  thus  en- 
throning reason  as  the  great  agent  whiea  has  developed 
all  the  benefits  of  modern  civilisation,  and  thus  also 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  work  on  the  aide  of 
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that  phase  of  rationalism  which  is  still  laboring  to 
eradicate  every  thing  supernatural  and  divine  from 
human  history.  The  book  will  bear  either  interpreta- 
tion, and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  "  (hat,  although  it 
deals  severely  with  many  forms  of  error,  and  of  theo- 
logical error  among  the  rest,  and  unrolls  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  absurdities  and  crimes  which  have  been 
believed  or  committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  it  is  not 
an  irreligious  or  an  anti-religious  book." 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Christianity  has  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  nearly  fifteen  centuries  of  the  dark- 
est records  of  human  history;  that  for  as  many  cen- 
turies her  truths  were  distorted,  her  offices  perverted, 
and  her  spirit  transformed;  that  for  the  same  period 
she  was  buried  beneath  the  weight  of  a  gigantic  hie- 
rarchy, putting  not  only  Christianity,  but  every  other 
human  interest  under  its  feet,  crushing  governments, 
crushing  reason  and  truth,  crushing  science,  crushing 
liberty  under  a  ponderous  mass  of  absurdities,  super- 
stitions, fallacies,  and  crimes.  Mr.  Lecky  has  told  the 
dreadful  story,  perhaps  with  as  much  impartiality  and 
faithfulness  to  the  truth  of  history  as  is  possible,  and 
certainly  with  a  spirit  remarkably  free  from  bitterness 
and  commendably  amiable.  And  while  he  draws  fear- 
lessly this  terrible  picture,  and  denounces  certain 
opinions  which  have,  he  thinks,  exercised  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  world,  he  shows  that  these  are  not  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity,  but  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  ingrafted  upon  it  by  the  prejudices  or 
ignorance  of  men. 

It  is  also  true  that  Christianity  with  a  new  life  and 
spirit  has  arisen  out  of  this  grave  of  centuries,  and 
that  humanity  has  almost  entirely  freed  itself  from 
this  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  that  a 
new  era  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. And  Mr.  Lecky  records  also  this  transition; 
but  we  think  the  weak  or  dubious  part  of  his  work 
is  found  here.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  agree  with 
the  Westminster  in  finding  fault  with  the  same  thing 
in  this  work,  but,  of  course,  for  a  very  different  reason. 
"When  we  torn  from  the  changes  effected  in  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  Europe,"  saye  that  Review, 
"  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  those  changes,  we 
can  not  bat  feel  some  regret  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  been 
tempted  to  generalise  on  evidence  too  slender  to  war- 
rant his  conclusion;  that  he  has  treated  causes  which 
abundantly  explain  a  portion  of  the  phenomena  as  if 
they  explained  the  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  led  from 
time  to  time — perhaps  unconsciously — to  modify  his 
own  statements."  Exactly  so.  Mr.  Lecky  gives  us 
some  causes  which  "  abundantly  explain  a  portion  of 
the  phenomena/'  but  leaves  the  most  important  of 
these  phenomena  unaccounted  for,  except  by  a  very 
broad  generalization. 

The  great  agency  which  has  brought,  about  these 
wonderful  changes,  in  his  theory,  is  not  the  rising  spirit 
of  Christianity,  not  the)  triumph  of  controversy  or  the 
weight  of  argument,  but  "  the  spirit  of  the  age."  The 
main  object  of  his  work  is  to  show  "  that  there  is  a 
law  of  orderly  and  progressive  transformation  to  which 
our  speculative  opinions  are  subject,  and  the  causes  of 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  general  intellectual  con- 
dition of  society."  Again,  he  says  this  change  is 
"  entirely  due  to  the  diffusion  of  a  rationalistic  spirit, 
[by  which  he  means  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  of  reason,] 


and  not  at  all  to  any  active  propagandism  or  to  any 
definite  arguments."  And  again  at  the  end  of  his 
work  he  repeats  the  broad  proposition  that  "  a  great 
religious  change  is  effected,  not  by  direct  arguments, 
but  by  a  predisposition  to  receive  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  a  change  of  sympathies  and  bias."  We  can 
not  refrain  from  asking,  Whence  this  "spirit  of  the 
age?"  whence  this  "general  intellectual  condition  of 
society?"  whence  this  "change  of  sympathy  and  bias" 
that  have  wrought  these  wonderful  changes,  and  that 
have  originated  all  that  we  mean  by  "  modern  civili- 
sation?" 

Evidently  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Lecky  itself 
must  have  had  a  cause.  Doubtless  the  influence  pro- 
ducing "  the  spirit  of  the  age "  and  "  the  intellectual 
condition  of  society,"  is  a  complex  one;  but  preemi- 
nent in  this  influence  is  not  infidelity,  is  not  rational- 
ism in  its  technical  sense,  is  not  unassisted  human 
reason,  but  is  Christianity  itself,  rising  Iftn  her  grave 
of  ages  in  a  new  and  glorious  life,  breaking  a  purer 
and  nobler  spirit,  touching  with  a  divine  inspiration 
the  hearts  and  the  intellects  of  men.  There  has  been 
vast  progress  in  religious  truth,  in  social  life,  in  civil 
government,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  trade,  but  it  has 
only  been  in  Christendom.  In  pagan  lands,  from  the 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome  till  now,  and  from  the  once 
pagan  Britain  to  the  now  pagan  China,  there  has  been 
no  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  no  "  general  intellectual  condi- 
tion" that  has  started  the  nations  on  this  march  of 
progress.  There  has  been  a  vast  elimination  of  errors, 
of  superstitions,  of  fallacies;  absurd  beliefs,  foolish 
practices,  ridiculous  customs,  cruel  persecutions  have 
been  well-nigh  destroyed;  but  the  elimination  and 
destruction  have  only  been  in  Christendom,  and  the 
very  evils  of  witchcraft,  deviltries,  absurdities,  and 
cruelties  which  the  author  shows  to  be  eradicated  in 
Christian  Europe,  are  as  rife  to-day  as  they  ever  were 
in  pagan  Asia.  The  satires  of  Plautus,  of  Suetonius, 
of  Juvenal,  and  the  portraiture  of  St  Paul,  descriptive 
of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  are  descriptive  of  all 
paganism  to  this  honr.  Arabia,  the  birthplace,  as  so 
many  claim,  of  science,  is  still  the  land  of  superstition, 
of  credulity,  of  wandering  Bedouins,  and  of  Sabasan 
idolatry,  while  the  religion  of  Averroes,  whom  this 
class  of  writers  enthrone  as  the  father  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, still  leaves  its  believers  with  prostrated  in- 
tellects, in  political  stagnation,  and  in  the  practice  of 
every  form  of  injustice  and  barbarity. 

But  Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  have  some  idea  that  he  has 
not  solved  the  whole  problem,  and  that  Christianity 
itself  has  had  much  to  do  in  developing  the  great 
transition  of  modern  times.  He  asserts  that  "  the 
great  characteristic  of  Christianity  and  the  great  moral 
proof  of  its  divinity  is,  that  it  has  been  the  main 
source  of  the  moral  development  of  Europe;"  and  he 
tells  us  that  it  has  done  this,  "not  so  much  by  the 
inculcation  of  a  system  of  ethics,  however  pure,  as  by 
the  assimilating  and  attractive  influence  of  a  perfect 
ideal." 

But  we  have  consumed  our  space.  There  is  much 
more  that  ought  to  be  said  of  this  book.  We  repeat, 
it  is  a  book  of  great  power,  capable  of  both  good  and 
evil;  it  contains  much  that  is  true  and  that  ought  to 
be  known,  much  that  is  false  in  theory,  much  that  is 
unsound    in   pretended    philosophy.    It    is,  perhaps, 
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sufficiently  reliable  ss  a  history;  it  is  greatly  at  fault 
in  the  inductions  made  from  the  facts  given.  A  very 
different  history  might  be  written  of  the  progress  of 
Europe  from  the  errors  and  cruelties  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  clearer  light  of  present  civilisation ,  no  more 
true,  perhaps,  to  facts  than  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Lecky, 
bnt  much  more  true  to  Christianity,  to  the  philosophy 


of  history,  to  the  Christian  spirit  which  itself  has  been 
the  chief  impulse  in  this  wonderful  progress.  But  Mr. 
Lecky  belongs  to  that  school  that  eliminates  the  Divine 
factor  from  history,  having  no  fixed  notion  of  God  and 
Providence,  and  ignoring  the  agency  of  a  Divine 
Spirit  in  educating  both  the  Church  and  the  world, 
and  therefore  can  only  write  history  on  the  human  side. 


^Silnr's   9s*I». 


A  Library  ir  Evert  Chtjrch.— On  our  table  lies 
a  circular  addressed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  our  Tract  Society  to  the  "Tract  Committee"  in 
each  charge  throughout  the  Church.  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  iniffe  the  formation  of  a  library  in  each 
Church.  The  plan  is  very  simple.  A  list  of  about 
two  hundred  standard  works  in  the  department  of 
practical  and  experimental  religion  is  appended  to  the 
address,  with  the  prices  given.  When  any  Tract  Com- 
mittee or  pastor  will  purchase  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  these  books  there  will 
be  made  a  deduction  of  thirty  per  cent,  from  the 
prices  named,  and  in  addition  the  Tract  Society  will 
donate  the  "Earnest  Christian's  Library,"  containing 
four  elegantly-printed  and  valuable  volumes,  to  be  used 
also  as  a  Church  library.  For  every  additional  fifteen 
dollars'  worth  of  books  ordered  the  Society  will  add 
five  dollars'  worth  of  books  of  its  own  selection. 

Thus  with  fifteen  dollars  in  hand  the  pastor  or 
Tract  Committee  may  order  books  from  the  list  given 
to  the  amount  of  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  at 
the  prices  named,  and  the  Tract  Society  will  add  five 
dollars'  worth  more.  By  the  same  process,  for  thirty 
dollars  forty-nine  dollars'  worth  of  books  could  be 
procured,  which  could  be  made  quite  a  useful  circula- 
ting library.  These  books  could  be  properly  labeled 
and  then  loaned  to  snch  members  of  the  Church  and 
congregation  as  would  be  found  willing  to  read  them. 
By  such  means  a  single  copy  of  any  good  book  could 
be  made  to  circulate  through  a  whole  congregation. 
With  from  twenty  to  fifty  different  works  they  could 
keep  a  whole  society  supplied  for  months  with  reading 
that  would  promote  the  growth  of  intelligent  piety,  and 
provoke  many  to  love  and  good  works. 

We  heartily  commend  this  movement  to  the  pastors 
and  Tract  Committees,  as  we  would  commend  any 
judicious  movement  that  would  give  promise  of  cir- 
culating our  books  among  the  people.  It  is  a  disa- 
greeable fact  that  the. mass  of  our  people  neither  pur- 
chase nor  read  many  of  the  excellent  books  published 
by  our  Book  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  people  as  in  the 
seeming  difficulty  of  procuring  the  books.  They  are 
not  generally  on  sale  at  the  bookstores.  The  preachers 
do  not  care  to  keep  them  on  hand  and  offer  them  for 
sale,  as  was  formerly  the  habit  of  our  ministry.  From 
these  or  other  causes  the  people  go  unsupplied,  and 
many  of  the  most  valuable  books  published  in  the 
country  lie  unsold  on  the  shelves  of  the  Book  Concern. 
This  is  not  only  a  "disagreeable  fact,"  it  is  a  very 
serious  problem  in  our  book-publishing  interests;  and 


H  is  becoming  a  very  important  question,  How  shall 
we  get  our  books  within  the  reach  of  our  people? 
That  our  pastors  and  Tract  Committees  can  do  much 
toward  solving  this  problem  is  clear  to  us,  and  we 
hope  this  plan,  originated  by  the  Tract  Society,  may 
prove  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  good  thing. 

Our  Emrrllmhmrrw. — We  present  this  month 
another  of  those  delicately-executed  engravings  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  from  a  picture  by  Worthington  Whittredge  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  8.  P.  Avery.  We  will  say  noth- 
ing of  the  picture,  but  a  few  words  about  our  celebra- 
ted western  artist,  Mr.  Whittredge.  He  is  a  son  of 
Ohio,  born  in  the  year  1820,  and  making  his  first 
efforts  in  art  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  His  first  pic- 
ture of  importance  was  exhibited  in  1845,  and  received 
sufficient  commendation  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
young  artist.  In  1849,  with  a  number  of  commissions 
from  some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  city,  he  visited 
Europe,  where  he  spent  several  years  at  London,  Paris, 
Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine,  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  at  Borne.  On  his  return  he  settled 
in  New  York,  and  after  a  few  admirable  paintings  of 
foreign  subjects,  devoted  himself  principally  to  Ameri- 
can landscapes  and  New  England  interiors.  He  now 
stands  in  the  front  rank  in  the  department  he  has 
chosen.  In  the  fine  sentiment  which  characterizes  his 
works  there  is  no  American  artist  who  occupies  a 
higher  position.  There  is  a  poetio  vein  running 
throughout  his  compositions  which  imparts  a  charm  to 
all  his  productions. 

All  our  readers  will  appreciate  and  admire  the 
beautiful  plate  by  Mr.  Wellstood— "  The  Heavens  De- 
clare the  Qlory  of  God." 

Articlrs  Accrptrd.— Gerald  Massey;  The  Best 
Cheer;  The  Gentleman;  Dark  Days;  Minnesota;  Fate; 
Alabama;  Half-Hour  with  the  Humboldts;  Bev.  Rob- 
ert Hall;  Overpayment;  Spring;  Looking  Away;  The 
Sho-sho-ne  Warrior;  Heart  Treasures;  Over  the  River; 
Hunted  to  Death;  Prayer  at  Ere;  The  Wanderer's  Re- 
turn; Jessie  Boone;  Religion  in  the  Family;  and  A 
Mother's  Love. 

Articlrs  Declirrd.— Mabel's  Confession;  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem;  Education  and  Religion;  The  Vagabond; 
Thoughts  of  Aunt  Hattie;  Origin  of  Words;  Address 
to  the  Ladies,  etc.:  Some  Suggestions  about  Style;  Fear 
Not.  Poetry— The  Mother's  Sacrifice;  My  Native  Val- 
ley; The  Object  of  Life;  Praise;  I  wonld  go  Home; 
Amendment  is  Repentance;  Looking  Back;  Alone;  and 
Meet  Me  in  Heaven. 
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A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  yon  might 
have  seen  on  any  Whiter  evening  in  a 
humble  western  cabin  a  sturdy  little  bound 
boy,  lying  before  a  blazing  fire,  intently  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties. Slates  were  rare  then,  black-boards 
and  chalk  unknown,  paper  scarce,  and  candles 
a  luxury  to  be  indulged  only  when  the  preacher 
came  round;  but  our  little  hero  was  not  to  be 
disheartened  by  these  trifling  disadvantages. 
The  dry  beech-wood  afforded  abundant  light,  a 
broad,  Bmooth  hearthstone  was  slate  enough 
for  our  ambitious'  youth,  and  for  writing  mate- 
rial the  big  fire  furnished  him  all  the  coals  he 
could  desire.  He  has  seen  some  fine  lettering 
on  a  store  box — "Tounuend  dt  Smith" — and  he 
reproduces  it  in  back  hand  on  the  hearth,  then 
rubs  it  ont  and  tries  it  again.  Then  he  tries 
his  own  name,  and  when  he  has  executed  it  in 
pretty  good  Btyle,  associating  it  with  the  name 
of  a  young  friend,  he  dreams  of  days  to  come 
when  he  may  be  a  merchant.  After  completing 
his  writing-lesson  he  applies  himself  to  "Da- 
boll;"  and  thus,  with  cold  feet,  roasting  head, 
and  little  hand  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades, 
he  works  vigorously  till  bed-time. 

Walk  with  me  now  into  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands  for  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Northern  Alabama,  and  allow 
me  to  in  trod  ice  to  you  Brevet  Major-General 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 
He  will  receive  you  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner, and  you  will  find  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  very  agreeable  personnel!*.  In  hight,  five 
feet  ten,  stoutly  built,  slightly  bald,  complex- 
ion light,  aquiline  nose,  eyes  deep  blue  and 
well  arched,  massive  brain,  voice  mellow  and 
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strong,  and  a  face  so  frank  and  kind  that  you 
can  not  be  embarrassed  in  his  presence.  If 
you  enter  his  office  to  abuse  the  Bureau  you 
will  abandon  your  purpose,  put  on  your  bland- 
est countenance,  make  yourself  as  agreeable 
as  possible,  and  go  away  saying,  "Well,  the 
Bureau  may  be  a  very  bad  invention,  but  I 
declare  I  would  like  to  have  its  chief  for  my 
neighbor."  You  will  find  him  early  and  late 
at  his  desk  working  rapidly  and  persistently, 
and  writing  the  same  bold  back  hand  which 
he  practiced  in  his  boyhood  upon  the  broad 
hearthstone  with  "Totoiuend  <§  Company"  for 
a  copy.  He  uses  a  gold  pen  now  upon  clean 
white  paper;  but  he  will  never  forget  the 
charcoal,  the  smooth  hearthstone,  nor  the 
blistering  heat  of  the  old  cabin  fire.  Would 
the  reader  be  pleased  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  Christian  gentleman's  life? 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  born  December 
8,  1828,  in  the  village  of  York,  Livingston 
county,  State  of  New  York.  His  parents  were 
of  New  England  origin,  and  of  the  same  family 
from  which  sprung  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk,  of  pre- 
cious memory.  Benjamin  B.  Fisk,  the  Gener- 
al's father,  removed  with  his  family  from  West- 
ern New  York  to  Lenawee  county,  Miohigan, 
in  the  year  1830,  and  died  at  Clinton,  Michigan, 
in  September,  1832,  leaving  his  widow  with 
six  boys,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the 
fifth.  The  widow  and  her  boys  were  soon 
reduced  to  almost  pinching  poverty,  and  at  an 
early  age  Clinton  was  sent  from  home  to  live 
with  a  farmer,  who  for  several  years  gave  him 
plenty  of  work,  early  and  late,  with  few  other 
benefits.  Three  months'  schooling  in  the  Win- 
ter were  his  early  educational  advantages,  yet 
his  old  "DaboU"  and  "Olney"  give  evidence 
of  persistent  study.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  removed  from  Clinton  to  6pring  Arbor, 
Jackson  county,  Michigan,  to  live  with  Deacon 
William  Smith,  who  had  married  his  mother, 
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and  by  whom  he  was  adopted  and  furnished 
with  increased  educational  advantages.  He 
was  a  student  of  Michigan  Central  College, 
then  at  Spring  Arbor,  now  at  Hilsdale,  at  its 
first  term ;  but  he  had  learned  his  first  lessons 
in  Latin  and  Greek  while  plowing  in  the  field, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  He  ence 
went  ten  miles  to  get  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  uMu-8CB."  He  prepared  for  college  at  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  Albion,  Michigan,  under  the 
lamented  Dr.  C.  T.  Hinman,  but,  being  pre- 
vented from  prosecuting  his  studies  by  a  pro- 
tracted inflammation  of  the  eyes,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1850  he 
married  Miss  Janetta  A.  Crippen,  daughter  of 
L.  D.  Crippen,  and  sister  of  J.  B.  Crippen,  of 
Coldwater,  Michigan,  and  with  these  gentle- 
men was  associated  as  a  merchant  and  banker 
till  1858,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  where  his  residence  has  since  been. 

General  Fisk  was  among  the  early  consistent 
and  influential  loyalists  of  Missouri,  where  the 
great  struggle  commenced.  He  had  already 
pushed  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  business 
men  in  that  city,  among  whom  there  was  a 
large  number  of  traitors.  In  January,  1862, 
he  and  nearly  a  hundred  other  stanch  loyalists 
were  rejected  as  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Union,  whereupon  they,  with  other  Union 
merchants,  organised  a  new  Board  of  Trade, 
styled  the  "  Union  Merchants'  Exchange."  The 
General  was  chosen  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
executive  officer.  The  enterprise  was  a  grand 
success,  and  in  a  few  months  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  the  old  Chamber,  and  its  influence 
upon  public  sentiment  was  wide-spread  and  most 
salutary. 

The  General  was  connected  with  the  early 
"Home  Guard"  organization,  and  contributed 
much  toward  recruiting  and  fitting  out  volun- 
teers. When  the  call  for  "three  hundred 
thousand "  more  was  made  in  July,  1862,  Mis- 
souri was  asked  for  eight  regiments.  The  re- 
cruiting commenced  slowly,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  desired  Mr.  Fisk  to  raise  a  brigade, 
General  Blair  having  been  authorised  to  raise 
one.  The  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  with  great 
unanimity,  resolved  to  aid  the  recruiting,  and 
requested  the  General  to  raise  the  "  Merchants' 
Brigade."  He  entered  upon  the  work  with  his 
characteristic  energy,  and  placed  his  regiment, 
the  Thirty-Third  Missouri  Infantry,  in  the  field 
in  advance  of  all  others,  and  by  his  personal 
influence  did  much  toward  the  prompt  filling 
up  of  Missouri's  quota.  He  was  promoted, 
November  24,  1862,  to  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Major- 


General  Curtis  till  January,  1863,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
army  of  General  Grant,  then  operating  against 
Vicksburg.  He  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  till  June,  1863,  when  he  was  ordered 
by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  where  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  district  in  Sooth -East  Missouri,  and  for  many 
months  defended  it  from  invasion  with  which 
it  was  constantly  threatened.  His  forces  cap- 
tured Jeff  Thomson,  and  broke  up  the  nests  of 
guerrillas  m  North-East  Arkansas,  who  had 
united  their  fortunes  with  the  "Swamp  Fox." 
In  December,  1863,  the  General's  command  was 
enlarged  by  uniting  his  District  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  St  Louis,  and  his  head-quarters  were 
changed  from  Pilot  Knob  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

At  this  time  Missouri  was  shaking  not  only 
with  the  tread  of  contending  armies,  but  by 
political  agitations.  The  Union  men  had  broken 
into  hostile  factions.  An  old  quarrel  between 
General  Fremont  and  General  Blair  had  divided 
them  into  "  radicals  "  and  "  conservatives/'  and 
the  fierce  contest  between  them  was  working 
immense  damage  to  the  country.  General  Fisk, 
although  decidedly  radical  in  his  convictions, 
was  eminently  successful  in  restoring  good 
feeling  and  promoting  harmony  of  action,  and 
his  judiciouB  administration  of  affairs  in  a 
most  difficult  situation  was  highly  commended 
by  the  President,  with  whom  his  private  cor- 
respondence was  full  and  free. 

In  April,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  North  Missouri,  includ- 
ing all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  north  of 
the  Missouri  River.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  commands  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
center  of  the  organization  known  as  the  "  Order 
of  American  Knights."  The  entire  disloyal 
element  of  Missouri  had,  in  secret  conclave, 
combined  and  pledged  themselves  by  terrible 
oaths  to  bushwhacking,  murder,  and  bloody 
revolution  at  the  ballot-box.  The  sturdy  loyal- 
ists of  North  Missouri  rallied  around  General 
FiBk  and  nobly  sustained  him  in  his  difficult 
work.  The  invasion  of  the  State  by  Price  in 
September  summoned  the  General  with  his 
scattered  forces  to  the  defense  of  the  State 
capital,  and  with  one-third  the  number  of 
Price's  troops  he  successfully  resisted  and 
defeated  him.  He  remained  in  command  of 
North  Missouri  till  May,  1865,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  duty  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and 
assigned  to  the  supervision  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Northern  Alabama. 

His  administration  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
has  been  eminently  successful.    He  is  thor- 
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oughly  radical  in  his  convictions,  yet  his  heart 
overflows  with  kindness  toward  ail  men,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him,  constituted  as  he 
is,  willingly  to  do  injustice  to  any.  If  he  is 
severe,  his  severity  is  tempered  by  love.  This 
kindness  of  his  nature  was  highly  appreciated 
by  our  lamented  President,  and  in  reply  to  a 
letter  written  during  the  exasperating  Missouri 
conflict  among  the  Mends  of  the  Government, 
he  wrote: 

IXVCUTIYI  If  AHSIOV,      \ 

WMfafftm,  ©X.  86, 1868.  J 
QiHKEAL  Clivto*  B.  Fisk— My  Dear  Friend,— I 
have  received  and  read  yonr  letter  of  the  20th.     It  is 
so  foil  of  charity  and  good-will  that  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  more  than  thank  yon  for  it. 

Very  truly,  your  friend,  A.  Luroour. 

Now,  this  marked  feature  of  his  character 
has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  him  as 
Assistant  Commissioner.  It  has  inspired  con- 
fidence and  promoted  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing in  thousands  of  instances.  The  freedmen 
know  that  he  is  true  to  them,  that  he  is  their 
best  friend,  and  they  esteem  him  as  second 
only  to  Abraham  Lincoln;  at  the  same  time  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  shares  the  esteem  of 
every  man  who  is  in  earnest  to  reestablish 
peace  and  good-will,  and  to  reorganise  society 
upon  a  healthy  and  permanent  free  basis.  With 
cheerful  faith,  charity  for  all,  malice  for  none, 
and  firmness  for  the  right,  he  is  working  out 
the  great  problem  of  free  labor,  and  no  one 
here  can  doubt  the  result. 

As  a  public  speaker  the  General  may  be 
ranked  among  the  very  best  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  perfectly  self-possessed,  has  a 
ready  utterance,  a  superb  voice,  fine  command 
of  choice  language,  and  is  able  to  place  himself 
en  rapport  with  his  subject  and  his  audience; 
moreover,  his  varied  attainments  enable  him 
to  address  a  political  gathering  on  the  stump 
or  a  company  of  merchants  on  'change,  a  con- 
vention of  divines  or  a  congregation  of  con- 
victs, a  squad  of  soldiers  or  houseful  of  chil- 
dren, an  elite  assembly  in  Cooper  Institute  or 
s>  mass  meeting  of  poor  freedmen  with  equal 
ease  and  eloquence. 

He  is  very  happy  in  his  addresses  to  the 
freedmen.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  hear  them 
exclaiming  when  he  goes  out  into  a  new  place 
where  the  gospel  of  freedom  has  never  been 
beard  except  as  it  has  been  thundered  forth  by 
load-mouthed  cannon,  "0,  bress  God,  Ginerai 
Fisk  has  cornel  That's  him!"  "We'll  hear 
the  truth  now."  "He  '11  tell  us  what  to  do." 
And  he  does  tell  them,  and  while  he  speaks  in 
hiii  kindly  way  they  devour  every  word,  and 
their  large  liquid  eyes  are  never  for  a  moment 


removed  from  him.  I  have  seen  four  or  five 
thousand  of  these  "wards  of  the  nation" 
crowded  around  the  General's  stand  in  a  com- 
pact mass  listening  to  his  words,  and  a  more 
interesting  and  in  some  aspects  affecting  specta- 
cle I  have  never  witnessed. 

By  the  way,  some  very  ludicrous  incidents 
have  occurred  at  these  publio  meetings,  one  of 
which  must  be  related.  Last  Summer  the  Gen- 
eral addressed  the  freedmen  at  Edgefield,  near 
Nashville,  where  a  school-house  had  been  burned 
by  the  enemies  of  "  nigger  schools."  He  spoke* 
in  bis  usual  vein,  and  greatly  to  the  edification 
of  his  colored  auditors.  In  the  crowd  was  an 
old  colored  Baptist  minister,  whose  head  was 
white  with  the  frosts  of  eighty  Winters.  Upon 
hearing  the  blessed  words  which  fell  from  the 
General's  lips  he  became  very  happy,  and,  like 
old  Simeon,  exclaimed  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  depart  in  peace.  Grasping  the  General's 
band  at  the  close  of  the  address,  he  said,  "  Gin* 
oral,  yon  is  a  Baptist,  fur  no  man  can  talk  like 
dat,  9<ept  he  been  washed  all  over  in  Jordan  /" 
The  General  was  delighted,  for  he  has  a  keen 
perception  of  the  ridiculous.  The  old  minister, 
becoming  confidential,  hinted  that  the  Method- 
ist minister  of  the  village  was  not  much,  and 
added,  "  De  Methodists,  Ginerai,  are  a  low  set. 
You  know  they  are.  They  came  from  Wesley, 
and  he  a  outcast,  and  you  may  look  the  Bible 
claT  through  and  not  find  Wesley;  but  you 
find  Baptists,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Bap- 
tists come  from  him.  Yes,  Ginerai,"  he  re- 
peated as  he  gave  his  hand  another  squeeze, 
"these  Methodists  are  a  low  set." 

The  General  was  blessed  with  one  of  the 
best  of  mothers.  Her  Christian  teachings  have 
been  the  ground-work  of  his  success.  From 
his  boyhood  he  has  been  among  the  foremost 
in  good  works.  He  is  one  of  the  most  zealous 
Sunday  school  men  in  the  country,  and  often 
states  that  he  was  reduced  from  the  rank  of  a 
Sunday  school  superintendent  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  a  general  officer.  He  carried  his  re* 
ligious  life  into  the  army,  and  his  voice  was 
heard  in  camp,  and  fortress,  and  hospital  in 
prayer,  sacred  song,  and  exhortation.  By  the 
cot  of  the  dying  soldier  he  was  often  found 
with  words  of  hope  and  consolation. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  that  magnificent  charity.  His  head-quarters 
were  always  well  stocked  with  the  Scriptures, 
hymn-books,  and  religious  newspapers,  and  a 
card  was  prominently  posted  there — '"Swba* 
wot  at  all.'  Attention  is  called  to  the  W  com* 
mandment  and  the  Zd  Article  of  War" 
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The  General  tells  an  interesting  swearing 
incident.  When  he  was  organizing  his  famous 
Thirty-Third  Missouri  Infantry  Volunteer  Reg- 
iment at  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  conducting  religious  meetings 
with  them  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  great  amphi- 
theater of  the  St.  Louis  fair  grounds.  These 
meetings  were  of  great  interest.  Thousands 
of  citizens  of  the  city  were  regularly  in  attend- 
ance to  join  in  the  services,  and  some  one  of 
the  loyal  clergymen  were  present  each  Sabbath 
to  preach.  One  Sabbath  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  was  preaching 
earnestly  upon  the  necessity  of  a  pure  life,  ex- 
horting the  men  to  beware  of  the  vices  incident 
to  the  camp,  and  he  especially  warned  them 
against  profanity.  The  Doctor  related  the  in- 
cident of  the  Commodore  who,  whenever  a 
recruit  reported  to  his  vessel  for  duty,  was  in 
the  habit  of  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
them  that  he  should  do  all  the  swearing  for 
that  vessel;  and  the  Doctor  appealed  to  the 
thousand  Missouri  soldiers  in  Colonel  Fish's 
regiment  to  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  that 
day  with  the  Colonel  that  he  should  do  all  the 
swearing  for  the  Thirty-Third  Missouri.  The 
regiment  arose  to  their  feet  as  one  man  and 
entered  into  the  covenant.  It  was  a  grand 
spectacle.  In  relating  this  incident  in  the  hail 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  January, 
1865,  in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  the  General  stated  that  "soldiers, 
like  government  contractors  and  members  of 
Congress,  sometimes  made  pledges  that  were 
broken.11  For  several  months  no  profane  word 
was  heard  in'  his  regiment.  But  one  evening 
as  he  sat  in  front  of  his  head* quarters  at 
Helena,  Arkansas,  he  heard  some  one  down  in 
the  bottom  lands  near  the  river  swearing  in 
the  most  approved  Flandersian  style.  On  tak- 
ing observation  he  discovered  that  the  swearer 
was  a  teamster  from  his  own  head -quarters,  a 
member  of  his  own  covenanting  regiment,  and 
a  confidential  old  friend.  He  was  hauling  a 
heavy  load  of  forage  from  the  depot  to  camp, 
his  six  mules  had  become  rebellious  with  their 
overload,  had  run  the  wagon  against  a  stnmp 
and  snapped  off  the  pole.  The  teamster  opened 
his  great  batteries  of  wrath  and  profanity 
against  the  mules,  the  wagon,  the  Arkansas 
mud,  the  rebels,  and  Jeff  Davis.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  afterward,  as  the  teamster  was  pass- 
ing the  General's  head-quarters,  the  General 
called  to  him  and  said,  "  John,  did  I  net  hear 
some  one  swearing  most  terribly  an  hour  ago 
down  on  the  bottom?" 

"I  think  you  did,  General." 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  was?" 


"  Yes,  sir;  it  was  me,  General."  • 

"  Do  you  not  remember  the  covenant  entered 
into  at  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Nelson  that  I  should  do  all  the  swearing 
for  our  old  regiment?"  v  -" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  General,"  said  John;  "but 
then  you  were  not  there  to  do  it,  and  it  had  to 
be  done  then!" 

The  incident  passed  from  samp  to  camp  and 
out  into  the  wide  world  as  one  of  the  humor- 
ous incidents  of  the  war. 

Nature  has  enriched  the  General  with  a 
ready  wit,  a  most  excellent  fancy,  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  ridiculous  side  of  things,  and 
above  all  great  good  humor.  There  is  nothing 
sour  or  morbid  in  his  composition.  He  is  fond 
of  a  good  joke,  and  sometimes  indulges  in 
grim  humor.  A  very  fashionably-dressed  lady 
approached  him  one  day  with  a  verbal  petition 
in  relation  to  the  restoration  of  some  property. 
He  suggested  that  she  should  put  her  request 
in  writing,  and  offered'  her  desk,  pen,  and 
paper.  She  declined  using  them*  as  she  could  n't 
write.  The  General  pointed  to  a  colored  clerk, 
a  detailed  soldier  of  the  Ninth  Heavy  Artillery, 
who  would  write  it  for  her;  and  after  sundry 
contemptuous  looks,  she  sat  down  by  him  and 
he  wrote  out  her  petition  in  excellent  style. 
The  General  enjoyed  the  joke  hugely.  A  few 
days  since  he  organised  in  Nashville  a  benevo- 
lent association  among  the  colored  people,  and 
as  he  was  drafting  the  constitution  his  love 
for  a  joke  could  not  be  restrained,  and  he  wrote 
that  the  objeot  of  the  association  should  be  to 
provide  for  the  poor  without  distinction  of  color/ 
Some  days  since  he  was  telegraphed  from 
Washington  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
danger  of  an  insurrection  in  the  South- West 
His  reply  was,  "  No,  not  of  the  negroes." 

Very  soon  after  he  entered  upon  duty  as 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  his  head-quarters  at 
Nashville  were  crowded  with  refugees  and 
freedmen  seeking  aid  and  information.  About 
this  time  a  North  Alabama  refugee  woman,  one 
of  the  lowest  order  of  "  white  trash"— a  dirty, 
slouchy,  snuff-dipping,  tobaeco-ohewing,  negro* 
hating  specimen — presented  herself  at  the  Gen- 
eral's desk,  and  in  Sand  Mountain  dialect 
addressed  him:  "Be  you  Gineral  Fisk?" 

"Yes,  madam,  I  am  General  Fisk.  What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  Wall,  Gineral,  I  want  to  git  transfurtation 
to  Alabam.  You  see,  I  and  my  old  man  and 
seven  children  was  tore  up  and  drug  out  by 
rebs  and  Yanks  both,  and  we  bin  refugeeing 
up  in  Indiany  two  years.  We  hearn  tell  that 
yon  all  was  going  to  give  the  refugees  the 
farms  of  the  old  secesh,  and  we  all  wants  'em." 
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The  General  was  not  prepossessed  with  the 
fugitive  feminine,  especially  as  she  indulged  in 
many  profane  words,  and  as  he  was  giving  a 
negative  reply  to  her  importunities,  a  neatly- 
clad  and  genteel  colored  woman  made  her 
appearance  and  requested  a  word  or  two  with 
General  Fisk.  She  was  kindly  told  to  proceed. 
Her  story  was  one  of  wrong  done  to  her  child. 
A  daughter  had  been  spirited  away  from  Nash- 
ville by  the  former  postmaster  of  the  city  and 
sold  down  in  Georgia,  after  she  had  been  made 
free  by  the  act  of  Congress.  She  came  to 
petition  for  aid  in  bringing  her  daughter  back 
to  her  home  again.  The  General  treated  the 
anxious  mother  with  kind  attention,  and  made 
such  orders  on  the  spot  as  ultimately  restored 
mother  and  child  in  one  household.  The 
colored  woman  courteously  expressed  her  grati- 
tude and  withdrew.  The  Sand  Mountain  femi- 
nine meanwhile,  boiling  over  with  wrath  because 
the  colored  woman  had  received  so  much  atten- 
tion, broke  out: 

"  Gineral  Fisk,  be  you  an  abolitionist?" 
"Yes,  madam,  I  be." 

"  Well  now,  Gineral,  you  do  n't  believe  in 
nigger  equality,  do  you?  I  am  sure  you  ain't 
as  bad  as  that," 

"  Madam,  I  do  not  think  you  need  have  the 
least  uneasiness  in  the  world  on  the  question 
of  equality,  for  you  certainly  will  have  to  learn 
a  great  deal  more  than  you  now'  know,  and 
will  have  to  conduct  yourself  in  a  much  better 
manner  before  you  become  the  equal  of  that 
good  colored  woman  who  just  left  the  office." 

The  Sand  Mountaineeress  took  a  fresh  dip 
of  snuff  and  hurried  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  General  with  some  very  emphatic  condem- 
nations of  the  "  Nigger  Bureau.1' 

The  General  became  a  Christian  in  his  child- 
hood, and  can  remember  no  period  of  his  life 
when  he  did  not  love  Jesus,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  very  best  specimens  of  a  Methodist  lay- 
man extant.  Calm,  earnest,  large-hearted,  lib- 
eral, ever  ready  to  speak  and  to  do,  he  com- 
mands the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.  To 
his  perseverance,  determination,  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  his  God  and  country,  the  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Louis  owes 
much  of  its  early  prosperity. 

Not  less  in  her  sphere  is  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  due  to  the  noble  wife  of  the  General 
than  to  himself.  In  and  out  of  season,  through 
storm  and  sun,  she  has  been  the  devoted  friend 
of  the  soldier.  Her  name  is  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  thousands  of  our  brave  men  in  the 
North- West  Many  also  have  gone  to  their  last 
sleep  with  her  benedictions  of  love  upon  their 
dying  moments. 


ouanr  of  amebtoah  kethodibm. 

KT7MBEB  III. 


BftlTOBIAt. 


THE  APOSTLES. 

rIE  four  men  to  whom  we  are  disposed  to 
give  the  appellation   of  apostles   in   their 
historical  connection  with  American  Methodism, 
are  Coke,  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  and  M'Kendree. 
The  first,  as  the  immediate  connecting  link  be- 
tween Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  of  abundant  labor,  unsurpassed 
by  even  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  of  great  use- 
fulness in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  well 
merits  this  title.    The  second,  as  approaching 
as  nearly  as  any  man  in  Christian  history  to 
the  abundance  of  labors,  the  extended  travels, 
the  repeated  perils,  the  wise  counsels,  and  the 
holy  zeal  of  St.  Paul,  may  well  wear,  in  the 
accommodated  sense  in  which  we  now  use  it, 
this  honor  of  apostleship.    The  third,  as  the 
last  of  Mr.  Wesley's  representatives,  as  the  co- 
laborer  of  Asbury,  as  a  most  saintly  man,  a 
faithful  soldier  of  Christ,  and  untiring  laborer 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church,  merits 
this  honorable  association.    The  fourth  was  the 
first  native  American  Bishop,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  East  and  the  West,  a  proper 
representative  of  the  ever-aggressive  spirit  of 
Methodism,  on  whom  fell  the  mantles  of  both 
Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  and  who  for  some  time 
bore  upon  himself  alone  the  weight  of  all  the 
Churches.    Surely  we  may  place  M'Kendree  in 
the  honorable  rank  of  an  apostle  of  Methodism'. 
It  is  impossible,  in  our  brief  space,  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  rives  and  labors  of  these 
men,  and  this  is  not  our  intention.    We  pur- 
pose rather  to  glance  at  their  relation  to  the 
origin  and  organization  of  the  Church.    As  the 
first   Bishops   or  Superintendents,   mighty  in 
counsel  and  powerful  in  influence,  to  them  es- 
pecially are  we  indebted  for  the  incorporation 
and  preservation  of  the  peculiar  institutions 
and  doctrines  of  Methodism  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Church.    The  first  three  of 
them  being  immediate  disciples  of  Wesley  him- 
self, well  indoctrinated  in  his  theology  and  ex- 
perienced in  his  usages,  and  profoundly  in  love 
with  Methodism,  as  they  believed  it  to  have 
providentially  developed  itself  under  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, were  the  bearers  of  the  same  system  to 
America,  and  the  conservators  of  pure  Meth- 
odism in  the  trying  periods  of  organizing  the 
new  Church.    True  and  inflexible  themselves, 
and  yet  wise  enough  to  see  the  modifications 
required  by  the  new  circumstances,  they  on  the 
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one  hand  gave  us  a  genuine  Methodism,  and 
on  the  other,  with  eminent  wisdom  adapted  its 
mechanism  to  the  wants  of  the  New  World 
Their  labors  extending  from  the  arrival  of  As- 
bury  in  1771  to  the  death  of  M'Kendree  in 
1835,  a  period  of  sixty -four  years,  they  were 
able  to  stamp  their  impress  permanently  on  the 
Church,  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  great 
establishment  they  had  organized  working  with 
smoothness,  solidity,  and  every  promise  of  per- 
manence. 

In  1771,  in  response  to  another  urgent  call 
from  America,  Mr.  Wesley  appointed  Francis 
Asbury,  then  a  young  man  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  in  the  traveling 
ministry  only  about  five  years,  but  had  previ- 
ously been  a  local  preacher  for  nearly  &we  years, 
having  begun  to  preach  when  not  yet  eighteen. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  youth,  early  maturing 
in  mind  and  in  religious  experience,  and  evi- 
dently chosen  of  God  for  a  great  work  in  the 
history  of  his  Church.  He  arrived  in  America 
in  the  Autumn  of  1771.  There  were  then  about 
six  hundred  Methodists  in  the  Colonies,  and 
about  ten  preachers,  nearly  all  of  them  Wes- 
ley's missionaries,  or  men  of  English  origin. 
Boardman  was  then  in  charge  of  the  infant 
work  and  arranged  the  plan  of  appointments. 
No  Conference  had  yet  been  held.  In  the  Au- 
tumn of  1772,  while  ABbury  was  laboring  in 
and  around  New  York,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Wesley  appointing  him  "Assistant"  or 
Superintendent  of  the  American  societies.  For 
a  short  time  he  took  charge  of  all  the  societies 
and  the  appointments  of  the  preachers,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Difficulties 
soon  arose  in  the  administration,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  Mr.  Asbury  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved by  a  successor.  On  the  first  of  June, 
1773,  Thomas  Rankin  arrived,  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  "General  Assistant  for  the  Amer- 
ican Societies,"  being  Mr.  Asbury's  senior  in 
the  itinerancy,  and  an  experienced  disciplina- 
rian. 

The  first  Conference,  Rankin  in  the  chair,  be- 
gan its  session  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1773.  There  were  ten  members,  all  Eu- 
ropeans. The  aggregate  returns  of  the  mem- 
bership were  1,160.  Grave  irregularities  and 
serious  difficulties  had  already  risen  in  the  young 
Church.  Rankin,  though  somewhat  blamed  for 
sternness,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with 
the  excellent  assistance  of  Asbury,  corrected 
the  irregularities  and  reduced  the  organization 
of  the  American  societies  to  Wesley's  model. 
Mr.  Rankin  continued  to  act  as  the  Represent- 
ative or  "Assistant"  of  Mr.  Wesley  till  he  left 
the  country  in  1777.    He  did  not  well  under- 


stand the  Colonial  life  and  spirit  of  America,  a 
spirit  which  of  course  also  profoundly  affected 
the  life  of  the  Church;  he  reduced  many  irreg- 
ularities to  order  and  postponed  many  threat- 
ening difficulties,  but  did  so  with  an  iron  pur- 
pose and  offensive  rigidity.  He  failed  also  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Mr.  Asbury,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  request  Mr.  Wesley,  in 
1775,  to  recall  Asbury.  By  a  good  providence 
the  letters  ordering  him  home  did  not  reach 
Mr.  Asbury,  or  as  a  dutiful  son  in  the  Gospel 
he  would  doubtless  have  obeyed,  and  the  mighty 
man  would  have  been  lost  to  American  Meth- 
odism. Mr.  Asbury  honorably  passed  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  the. Revolution,  and  stood 
true  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  country  too, 
although  exposed  to  constant  suspicion  and 
danger.  Mr.  Wesley  saw  that  he  had  erred 
in  recalling  him,  and  soon  alter  the  departure 
of  Rankin  again  appointed  him  "General  As- 
sistant." From  this  time  till  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  six  years  later,  Asbury  acted  as 
the  representative  of  Wesley,  traveling  through- 
out the  connection,  meeting  the  Conferences, 
appointing  the  preachers,  and  disposing  of  ques- 
tions of  discipline. 

Till  1773  no  Annual  Conference  had  been 
held;  from  that  time  till  the  organization  of  the 
Church  nineteen  sessions  were  held;  sometimes 
two  in  a  Bingle  year,  and  in  one  year  three. 
These  sessions  were  considered  adjourned  meet- 
ings, held  at  different  places  for  the  convenience 
of  the  scattered  itinerants.  In  1784,  eighteen 
years  after  Mr.  Embury's  first  sermon  in  Amer- 
ica, the  membership  of  the  societies  was  14,988, 
of  which  1,607  were  in  the  Northern  States, 
13,381  in  the  Southern.  There  were  84  itiner- 
ant preachers,  and  46  circuits;  there  were 
scores  of  local  preachers,  hundreds  of  class- 
leaders  and  exhorters;  there  were  chapels  in 
most  of  the  principal  communities  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  of  the  rural  towns;  and 
yet,  properly  speaking,  there  was  no  Church. 
There  were  societies  of  Christians  pure  in  life 
and  fervent  in  spirit,  linked  together  by  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  preachers 
and  certain  peculiarities  in  the  prominence 
which  they  gave  to  some  important  doctrines; 
they  met  in  chapels  and  other  places  to  worship 
and  hear  the  Word  of  God,  but  they  had  no 
sacraments.  Their  converts,  in  most  places, 
were  received  into  the  societies  without  bap- 
tism, and  the  children  of  Methodist  families 
were  growing  up  without  that  holy  rite,  except 
in  the  comparatively  few  cases  which  received 
the  ordinances  through  the  brief  action  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Fluvanna  Conference 
in  1779.    "It  was  a  Church  without  a  sacra- 
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mental  altar,  though  as  pure  and  valid  at  any 
other  on  the  American  continent." 

The  want  of  the  ordinances  was  creating  dis- 
satisfaction, manifesting  itself  more  and  more 
at  each  succeeding  Conference.  At  the  Confer- 
ence of  1779  a  majority  of  the  American  itin- 
erants, representing  a  majority  of  the  circuits 
and  people,  attempted  to  provide  the  sacraments 
by  irregular  measures,  which  produced  a  tempo- 
rary rupture,  only  healed  by  a  further  compro- 
mise in  1780,  procuring  a  delay  till  the  counsel 
of  Mr.  Wesley  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Wesley 
was  convinced  that  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  the  suffering  societies,  even  if  it  should 
require  extraordinary  measures.  What  was 
wanting  was  an  ordained  ministry  for  America. 
How  to  get  it  was  the  question  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Wesley,  like  many  other  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  had  long  since  given  up 
the  conceit  of  apostolic  succession,  and  had  long 
believed  in  the  validity  of  presbyterial  ordina- 
tion; yet  in  view  of  his  connection  with  the 
Establishment,  and  wishing  to  avoid  any  seem- 
ing "irregularity,"  he  wrote  an  earnest  and 
touching  letter  to  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London, 
entreating  the  ordination  of  at  least  one  pres- 
byter to  administer  the  sacraments  among  the 
American  Methodists.  The  Bishop  declined  his 
request.  Mr.  Wesley,  equal  to  the  emergency, 
as  he  had  been  to  a  thousand  before,  determ- 
ined to  do  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  sol- 
emnly acting  under  the  necessity  of  the  case  in 
the  fear  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  On  the  first 
day  of  September,  1784,  assisted  by  two  pres- 
byters of  the  Established  Church,  James  Creigh- 
ton  and  Thomas  Coke,  Mr.  Wesley,  himself 
also  a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  ordained  Thomas 
Vasey  and  Richard  Whatcoat  deacons,  and  on 
the  next  day  ordained  them  elders  or  presby- 
ters. On  the  latter  day  he  also  ordained  Thomas 
Coke  Superintendent  or  Bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist societies  in  America. 

Thomas  Coke  was  born  in  1747  at  Brecon  in 
Wales.  The  only  child  of  a  wealthy  house,  he 
was  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  for  himself  early  chose  the  Church.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  his  ministerial  labors  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  Methodists.  Their  earn- 
est religion  and  his  warm  nature  were  congru- 
ous, and  soon  he  was  a  Methodist,  admonished 
by  his  Bishop,  dismissed  by  his  rector,  menaced 
by  the  mobs  of  his  own  parishioners,  "chimed" 
out  of  his  Church,  and  at  last  compelled  to 
abandon  his  parish.  He  immediately  found 
refuge  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  became 
the  friend,  counselor,  and  coadjutor  of  Wesley 
himself  received  at  once  into  delightful  fellow- 
ship with  Wesley,  his  brother  Charles,  and  the 


sainted  Fletcher.  A  learned,  wealthy,  holy, 
practical,  energetic,  even  enthusiastic  man,  he 
was  evidently  the  child  of  Providence  to  meet 
most  opportunely  the  coming  wants  of  Meth- 
odism. "He  was  to  traverse  continually  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  to  have  virtual  charge, 
for  years,  of  the  Irish  Conference,  presiding  at 
its  sessions  oftener  than  Wesley  himself.  He 
was  to  win  the  title  of  the  'Foreign  Minister 
of  Methodism.'  He  was  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
eighteen  times,  defraying  his  own  expenses;  to 
organize,  under  Wefcley,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  its  first  Bishop;  to  originate  the 
constitutional  organization  of  English  Method- 
ism by  Wesley's  Deed  of  Declaration;  to  found 
the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Africa,  in  Asia,  in  England,  in  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land; to  represent,  in  his  own  person,  down  to 
his  death,  the  whole  missionary  operations  of 
Methodism,  as  their  official  and  almost  their 
sole  director;  lavishing  upon  them  his  affluent 
fortune,  and  giving  more  money  to  religion 
than  any  otner  Methodist,  if  not  any  other 
Protestant  of  his  times.  Dying  at  last,  a  vet- 
eran of  nearly  seventy  years,  a  missionary  him- 
self, on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  was  to  be 
buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
'the  greatest  man  of  the  last  century  in  labors 
and  services  as  a  minister  of  Christ.' " — Stevens. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1784,  in  two  weeks 
from  the  time  of  his  consecration  for  the  work, 
he  embarked  for  his  great  mission,  accompanied 
by  Vasey  and  Whatcoat.  On  the  3d  of  No- 
vember they  landed  at  New  York,  and  after 
spending  only  a  few  days  in  the  city,  started 
on  their  journey  southward  in  search  of  Asbury. 
On  the  14th  of  November  the  two  great  men 
met  at  the  famous  Barrett'B  Chapel.  Dr.  Coke 
was  in  the  pulpit,  "a  man  of  small  stature, 
ruddy  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  feminine  but 
musical  voice,  and  gowned  as  an  English  cler- 
gyman." Asbury  ascended  the  pulpit  and  em- 
braced and  kissed  him  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
holding  an  early  session  of  Conference,  and 
Freeborn  Garrettson  was  sent  off  to  scatter  the 
message  in  every  direction,  calling  the  preach- 
ers together  at  Baltimore  on  Christmas  eve. 
Dr.  Coke  in  the  mean  time  made  a  tour  of 
about  a  thousand  miles,  preaching  and  consult- 
ing with  the  itinerants  and  the  people. 

On  Friday,  December  24th,  1784,  began  the 
first  "General  Conference,"  in  Lovely  Lane 
Chapel,  in  Baltimore,  sixty  itinerants  being 
present,  and  Dr.  Coke  occupying  the  chair.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Wesley  was  laid  before  the 
Conference,  detailing  his  proceedings  in  the  case 
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of  Dr.  Coke  and  bis  associates,  and  making 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  recommending 
Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury  as  Superintendents. 
In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  it  was 
agreed  "to  form  themselves  into  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  have  superintendents, 
elders,  and  deacons."  Mr.  Asbury  declining  or- 
dination, unless  in  addition  to  the  appointment 
by  Mr.  Wesley  his  brethren  should  formally 
elect  him,  he  and  Dr.  Coke  were  unanimously 
elected  Superintendents. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  Asbury  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by 
Vasey  and  Whatcoat.  On  Sunday  they  or- 
dained him  elder,  and  on  Monday  he  was  con- 
secrated Superintendent,  the  holy  and  catholic 
Otterbeip,  of  the  German  Church,  assisting  in 
the  rite.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
were  spent  in  enacting  rules  of  discipline  and 
the  election  of  preachers  to  orders.  On  Friday 
several  deacons  were  ordained;  on  Sunday 
twelve  elders  and  one  deacon  were  ordained, 
"and  the  Conference  ended  in  great  peace  and 
unanimity." 

Thus  was  organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  It  was  no  longer 
simply  an  aggregate  of  scattered  societies,  it 
was  a  Church,  thoroughly  furnished  with  the 
offices,  sacraments,  and  institutions  pertaining 
to  an  evangelical  Church  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  and  providentially  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  enter  into  the 
study  of  the  organization  then  effected,  or  to 
pursue  the  labors  of  these  two  great  apostles 
and  Bishops  of  the  young  Church  through  the 
years  of  unparalleled  toil  and  devotion  which 
they  gave  to  its  forming  history.  The  planting 
of  Methodism  during  their  own  lifetime  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  in  remote  territories 
then  unorganized  into  States,  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  West  Indies;  the  organization 
of  nine  Annual  Conferences,  each  covering  a 
territory  now  occupied  by  four,  five,  or  six  Con- 
ferences, and  divided  into  circuits,  many  of 
them  larger  than  whole  Conferences  at  present; 
the  growth  of  the  Church  into  a  membership 
of  214,235  with  695  itinerant  preachers,  and 
the  continued  efficiency  and  unparalleled  success 
of  the  Church  since  they  passed  away,  are  suf- 
ficient monuments  to  the  indefatigable  labors 
and  unwearied  zeal  of  these  mighty  men,  and 
sufficient  proof  of  the  wonderful  efficiency  and 
adaptedness  of  the  Church  which,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  their  genius  organized. 

Till  the  year  1800  Dr.  Coke,  although  fre- 
quently itinerating  between  America  and  En- 


rope,  taking  quite  as  large  a  share  in  the  de- 
veloping history  of  English  Methodism,  as  in 
the  planting  and  training  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  gave  efficient  cooperation  to 
Mr.  Asbury  in  the  general  superin tendency.  At 
that  time,  on  account  of  the  frequent  absences 
of  Dr.  Coke  and  also  the  infirm  health  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  it  was  found  necessary  "to  strengthen 
the  Episcopacy."  Richard  Whatcoat  was  elect- 
ed Bishop,  having  four  votes  over  Jesse  Lee. 
On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  May,  1800,  the  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Coke,  and 
Mr.  Whatcoat  was  ordained  a  Bishop  in  the 
Church  of  God  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Bishop  As- 
bury, assisted  by  several  elders.  "Never,"  says 
father  Boehm,  "were  holy  hands  laid  upon  a 
holier  head." 

Richard  Whatcoat  was  born  of  pious  parents 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1736,  in  the  parish  of 
Quinton,  Gloucestershire,  England.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  was  converted  and  became  a 
Methodist.  In  1769  he  was  received  into  the 
traveling  connection  by  the  same  Conference 
which  sent  Boardman  and  Filmoor  to  America. 
He  traveled  two  years  in  England,  and  then 
was  sent  to  Ireland,  and  in  two  years  mora 
was  sent  into  Wales.  He  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  along  with  Thomas  Vasey,  to  be  or- 
dained and  sent  to  America  with  Dr.  Coke. 
Arriving  in  this  country  he  humbly  took  his 
place  as  a  regular  itinerant,  frequently  travel- 
ing over  a  vast  territory  in  company  with 
Bishop  Asbury.  But  he  had  done  the  most  of 
his  work  before  he  was  ordained  Bishop,  being 
permitted  to  occupy  this  office  only  about  six 
years. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1806,  he  gave  his  soul 
to  God  and  his  body  to  the  dust.  Seldom  has 
the  Church  lost  a  brighter  ornament,  seldom 
heaven  received  a  purer  spirit.  He  was  one  of 
the  sainted  men  in  our  early  history.  "In  him 
were  seen  majesty  and  love.  His  whole  de- 
portment was  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  per- 
sonal graces.  His  amiable,  heavenly,  and  court- 
eous carriage  was  such  as  to  make  him  the 
delight  of  his  acquaintances."  (Lednum.)  "As 
a  man,"  says  father  Boehm,  who  knew  him 
well,  "he  was  most  remarkable,  for  in  him  was 
blended  a  dignity  that  commanded  reverence, 
and  a  humility  and  sweetness  that  inspired 
affection.  The  benignity  that  shone  in  his 
countenance  revealed  the  character  of  the  inner 
man.  He  loved  every  body,  and  all  loved  him 
in  return.  A  holier  man  has  not  lived  since 
the  days  of  the  eeraphic  Fletcher,  whom  in 
some  respects  he  strikingly  resembled." 

The  death  of  Bishop  Whatcoat  left  the  care 
of  all  the  Churches  again  resting  on  Bishop 
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Anbury.  The  General  Conference  of  1808  at- 
tempted to  relieve  him,  and  elected  William 
M'Kendree  to  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop, 
and  on  the  18th  of  May  he  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Asburyf  assisted  by  such  mighty  men 
as  Garrettson,  Brace,  Lee,  and  Ware.  Mr. 
M'Kendree,  as  we  have  said,  was  our  first  na- 
tive American  Bishop,  and,  indeed,  an  Ameri- 
can patriot;  for  he  entered  into  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  adjutant. 
He  was  born  in  King  William  county, -Virginia, 
July  6, 1757.  In  1787  he  became  a  Methodist, 
and  very  soon  gave  himself  to  the  Virginia 
Conference.  He  filled  various  appointments  as 
preacher  and  presiding  elder  in  the  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Baltimore  Conferences,  till 
the  year  1800,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Kentucky  district  of  the  Western  Conference, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  eloquent  but  failing 
Poythress. 

The  famous  old  Western  Conference  was  reg- 
ularly organized  in  1796,  embracing  then  the 
8tates  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  it  ad- 
vanced its  outposts  as  the  settlements  extended, 
and  soon  embraced  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Western  Virginia,  Western 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Lou- 
isiana. In  this  same  territory  we  now  have 
not  less  than  thirty  Annual  Conferences,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  8outh.  It  originally  had  two 
districts,  one  for  Kentucky  and  one  for  Tennes- 
see. In  1799  the  two  were  united  and  Poy- 
thress was  the  presiding  elder.  To  this  district, 
embracing  more  than  two  whole  States,  Mr. 
M'Kendree  was  appointed.  The  Conference  for 
that  year,  1800,  was  held  in  the  Bethel  Acade- 
my, in  Kentucky.  There  were  present  eight 
preachers,  beside  the  two  Bishops.  The  mem- 
bership within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference 
was  less  than  3,000.  Eight  years  afterward, 
when  M'Kendree  was  made  Bishop,  the  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  16,000;  the  two  districts 
had  increased  to  ten;  the  seventeen  laborers 
had  multiplied  to  one  hundred;  and  the  four- 
teen circuits  had  become  seventy-one.  After 
such  a  report  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  a  leader  of  such  activity,  energy,  and  suc- 
cess was  worthy  of  the  mantle  of  Whatcoat, 
and  of  association  with  Asbury  in  leading  on 
the  conquering  hosts  of  Methodism. 

For  eight  years  he  was  the  equal  of  Asbury 
in  travels  and  labors;  and  in  1816  caught  the 
falling  mantle  of  the  dying  hero  and  bore  it 
op  alone  till  George  and  Roberts  were  elected 
to  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  Episcopacy 
with  him.  He  continued  to  render  fell  and. 
efficient  service  till  1024,  and  for  ten  years 


more  survived'  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
sels to  the  Church,  and  actual  service,  indeed, 
equal  to  that  of  most  efficient  men  at  the 
present  day.  Then  on  the  5th  of  March,  183& 
full  of  honors  and  full  of  hope,  he  passed 
away,  bequeathing  to  the  Church  that  anthem 
of  triumph  which  has  thrilled  millions  of  hearts, 

"ALL  IS  WILL." 


OYEB  THE  BIYBB. 
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Ovaa  the  river  they  're  waiting— 

The  loved  ones  I  have  known; 
Thinking  on  me  with  pity 

As  I  walk  on  the  earth  alone, 
And  of  all  the  pain  and  sorrow 

Of  a  soul  not  understood, 
But  which  found  the  low,  base  impulse 

Where  it  thongbt  to  find  the  good. 

Over  the  river  they  're  waiting— 

The  mystie  river  of  Death, 
And  I  shrink  from  its  chilling  waters, 

Which  stifle  the  shortened  breath; 
And  I  fear  the  surging  billows, 

So  black  and  grim  they  roll, 
That  they  chill,  like  a  reeling  iceberg, 

My  weary,  fainting  Soul. 

Over  the  river— I  see  her— 

The  mother  of  long  ago, 
Who  left  me,  a  tiny  maiden, 

With  heart  as  cold  as  snow! 

0  mother!  the  weary  longing 
To  hear  thy  voice  ones  more, 

But  only  the  faintest  murmur 
Can  reach  me  from  that  shore. 

Over  the  river,  my  darliig, 
My  blue-eyed  angel  girl, 

1  can  see  in  a  sun-bright  halo 
Each  clustering,  golden  curL 

O,  a  little  more  of  waiting 

And  your  mother  will  be  there, 
To  help  you  tune  your  harp-strings 

And  smooth  your  radiant  hair! 
Over  the  river,  my  father, 

I  shall  see  you  once  again, 
Where  your  love,  on  earth  unuttered, 

Shall  flow  like  8ummer  rain. 
O,  I  know  I  no? er  knew  you! 

For  your  feelings  still  were  pent, 
But  over  that  rolling  river 

The  prisoned  soul  has  vent 
Over  the  river-— I  '11  know  them— 

I  'm  sure  it  will  be  so, 
For  heaven  would  not  be  heaven 

Without  love's  golden  glow. 
And  there  in  that  blissful  eden, 

Never  to  part  again, 
Our  loves  shall  not  be  smothered— 

Our  hopes  shall  not  be  vaial 
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r'  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this  is  the 
most  noteworthy  street  of  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin, Bince,  by  name,  it  is  not  only  well  known 
over  Europe  but  also  over  America.  It  is  the 
general  promenade  street  for  all,  is  the  most 
foil  of  life  and  activity;  and  yet  one  can  walk 
therein  and  feel  more  alone,  more  unobserved, 
can  see  and  not  be  seen,  more  than  almost 
any  where  else  within  the  business  limits  of 
the  city.  This  is  because  of  its  many  divisions 
and  of  its  width,  it  being  near  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  wide.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  double  row  of  linden-trees  on 
either  side,  making  four  rows  in  all.  Between 
the  buildings  and  first  row  of  trees  there  is  a 
broad  plaster  pavement  and  a  stone-paved 
carriage-road;  between  the  first  two  rows 
another  carriage-road,  probably  earlier  designed 
for  horsemen  especially,  and  the  cavalry  prac- 
ticing daily  yet  choose  this  passage;  then 
comes  in  the  center  the  very  broad  promenade 
for  footmen,  which  is  provided  with  frequent 
seats,  where  one  can  rest  if  weary,  or  sit  and 
watch  the  people.  At  convenient  intervals 
there  are  stands  where  one  can  buy  refresh- 
ments or  walking-sticks;  these  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered merchandise  appropriate  for  the  needs 
of  the  place. 

The  finest  hotels  are  mostly  found  on  this 
street,  and  the  most  extensive  mercantile  estab- 
lishments display  their  elegant  silks,  cloaks, 
shawls,  and  furs,  or  massive"  gold  and  silver 
plate— all,  perhaps,  as  fine  as  in  the  world- 
through  crystal-clear  glass  windows,  which  go 
nearly  to  the  pavement.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous picture  and  statuary  shops,  whose  windows 
are  very  attractive,  and  offer  fine  opportunities 
for  studying  art.  On  wintery  mornings,  if  the 
street  is  the  least  icy,  it  will  be  found  sprinkled 
with  a  beautiful  yellow  sand,  so  that  it  is  safe 
to  promenade  here  at  all  hours;  and  there  is 
no  time  in  the  day  when  it  does  not  seem  full 
of  life  and  activity.  It  was  a  favorite  retreat, 
as  one  may  say,  of  Baron  von  Humboldt,  and, 
doubtless,  of  the  many  other  renowned  thinkers 
and  philosophers  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
this  city,  and  whose  imaginary  forms  with 
thoughtful  and  measured  tread  still  appear 
hither  and  thither  through  the  lindens.  The 
trees  extend  along  a  space  of  about  thirteen 
hundred  feet,  but  the  street  reaches  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  on  the  west  to  the  Palace 
Bridge  on  the  east,  then  opens  out  into  what 
is  called  the  Pleasure  Garden— an  open  square 


before  the  royal  palace.  Tha  view  through 
this  street,  terminated  by  this  gate,  says  one 
author,  "is  not  much  surpassed,  if  at  all,  by 
the  celebrated  view  of  the  Quai  de  Louvre,  in 
Paris." 

BRANDENBUEG  GATS. 

Between  the  western  end  of  the  lindens  and 
this  gate  lies  Paris  Square;  and  this  distance 
between  us  and  it  is  needed  in  order  to  sur- 
vey it  to  advantage.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be 
the  first  specimen  of  architecture  in  the  city, 
and  probably  the  most  magnificent  portal  in 
Europe.  It  was  built  between  1780  and  1790, 
in  imitation  of  the  Propylsum  at  Athens, 
though  very  much  larger,  its  length  being 
nearly  two  hundred  feet,  and  its  bight,  to  the 
top  of  the  pediment,  about  sixty -five  feet. 
The  pediment  is  supported  by  a  double  colon- 
nade, formed  by  twelve  Doric  columns  forty- 
four  feet  high  and  nearly  six  in  diameter,  with 
five  entrances  between  them,  the  central  of 
which  has  a  heavy  iron  gate  eighteen  feet  high. 
There  are  structures  on  either  side,  which 
might  be  called  wings,  whose  roofs  are  sup- 
ported by  eighteen  columns,  only  a  little  over 
half  as  high  as  the  larger  one.  On  the  front 
of  the  pediment  are  bassi  relievi,  representing 
daring  deeds  of  seme  hero,  and  beneath  these 
sculptures  representing  the  conflict  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapith®.  On  the  top  of  the 
pediment  stands  a  car  of  victory  drawn  by 
four  horses  abreast,  twelve  feet  high,  and  in 
the  chariot  stands  the  Goddess  of  Victory, 
bearing  an  eagle  and  an  iron  cross,  the  whole 
in  bronze.  The  group  is  nearly  twenty  feet 
high.  In  1806  it  was  taken,  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, to  Paris,  but  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo the  conquering  Prussians  brought  it  back, 
gave  it  its  former  position,  and  added  the  eagle 
and  iron  cross.  One  experiences  a  strange  sen- 
sation when  first  standing  before  this  portal 
and  seeing  high  in  the  air  this  imposing  figure, 
and  the  four  so  life-like,  fiery  steeds,  as  it  were, 
so  rapidly  approaching. 

EDIFICES  AND  MONUMENT*. 

As  we  start  from  this  gate  to  walk  through 
the  street  toward  the  east,  we  have  at  our 
right  the  palaces  of  two  counts,  and  a  little 
further  on  that  of  the  Russian  embassador,  all 
of  which  are  handsome,  but  not  more  so  than 
many  others  owned  by  private  individuals.  At 
our  left  is  a  beautiful  structure — the  school  of 
the  artillery  and  engineers.  Passing  down 
through  the  center  slowly,  studying  people  and 
architecture  till  about  to  the  end  of  the  lindens, 
we  are  weary,  and  sit  down  on  the  last  of  the 
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■eats  under  the  trees  in  fall  view  of  the  im- 
mense Royal  Academy,  the  University,  the 
king's  palace  opposite,  and  immediately  before 
us,  in  the  center,  the  bronze  monument  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  erected  in  1851,  "probably 
the  grandest  monument  in  Europe."  It  was 
modeled  by  the  renowned  sculptor  Rauch,  many 
of  whose  works  adorn  the  city,  and  whose 
statue  stands  in  the  Museum.  It  consists  of  a 
pedestal  twenty-four  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
an  equestrian  statue,  which  is  eighteen  feet  high. 
Frederick  is  said  to  be  equipped  in  his  usual 
costume,  modeled  after  relics  still  preserved,  with 
the  exception  of  an  ermine  mantle,  which  the 
sculptor  considered  necessary  to  the  dignity  of 
a  figure  when  placed  so  high.  The  pedestal  is 
composed  of  three  divisions,  the  lower  of  pol- 
ished granite,  and  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  eighty  eminent  men  And  soldiers  of  Fred- 
erick's time.  The  second  contains  on  its  sides 
the  inscription  and  the  life-size  portrait  figures 
of  thirty-one  of  Frederick's  favorites,  both  mili- 
tary and  literary,  with  the  names  inscribed 
under  each.  Prominent  among  them  stand 
Leasing  and  Kant,  the  latter  with  his  impress- 
ive forefinger  before  the  face  of  the  former,  as 
if  measuring  out  philosophy  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, while  Leasing  wears  an  expression  duly 
attentive,  as  if  weighing  them  with  equal  de- 
liberation. The  portraits  and  costumes  are 
said  to  be  very  true  to  life,  which  makes  the 
monument  of  great  value,  historically.  On 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  this  division  stands 
a  horse  and  his  rider,  the  riders  being  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Generals  Beydlitz  and  Ziethen.  Above 
these,  on  the  third  division,  are  female  figures 
representing  four  cardinal  virtues — Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance.  Between 
these  are  reliefs,  emblematic  of  the  education 
and  career  of  the  king.  About  the  whole  there 
is  so  much  to  attract  the  attention  not  only  of 
judges  and  critics  of  such  works  of  art,  but  of 
the  uncultivated  in  this  respect,  and  even  of 
the  ignorant  in  all  respects,  that  one  may 
safely  say  that  there  are  very  few  minutes  of 
the  day  when  some  eye  is  not  giving  it  undi- 
vided attention,  when  some  foot  is  not  pacing 
slowly  around  its  base. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  is  not  particularly  re- 
markable in  outward  appearance.  The  uni- 
versity, earlier  a  palace,  is  an  immense  struct- 
ure with  two  side-wings,  which,  with  the  high 
iron  fence,  inclose  a  large  open  court.  On  the 
top  of  the  building,  along  the  front,  stand 
fourteen  statues.  The  king's  palace  is  not  par- 
ticularly distinguishable  from  other  palaces,  all 
of  which  may  be  known  by  the  two  soldiers 


who  patrol  before  them  night  and  day.  Next 
on  the  right,  and  joined  to  the  palace,  is  the 
Royal  Library,  facing  the  Opera  Square.  This 
has  a  curiously-shaped  front,  said  to  be  owing 
to  a  freak  of  Frederick  II,  who  showed  the 
architect  a  peculiarly-shaped  bureau  as  a  pat- 
tern to  build  after.  This  building  has  not  less 
than  eighteen  large  statues  along  its  front. 
Looking  across  this  square  we  see  the  Catholic 
St  Hedwig's  Church,  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  In  the  square,  but  against 
the  street,  stands  the  Opera-House,  also  in- 
tended to  resemble  a  famous  pattern — the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  long,  presents  a  range  of  handsome,  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  three  thousand  spectators.  To 
the  right  of  this  stand  three  bronze  statues  of 
the  Generals  York,  Gneisenau,  and  Blucher, 
and  opposite  to  these,  to  our  left,  is  the  Royal 
Watch  House,  with  the  statues  of  Bulow  and 
Scharnhorst,  in  marble,  at  the  sides.  These 
five  statues  are  all  works  of  Rauch.  Here  one 
may  spend  some  time  pleasantly  in  studying 
out  the  meaning  of  the  reliefs. 

Passing  on  but  a  few  steps,  we  have  at  our 
right  the  beautiful  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
once  occupied  by  the  King,  Wilhelm  III,  as 
Crown  Prince,  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  by 
Frederick  II.  At  our  left  stands  the  Arsenal, 
of  which  a  French  author  says:  "This  struct- 
ure is  of  a  beauty  so  complete  that  it  is  pre- 
tended that  no  fault  can  be  found  in  its  archi- 
tecture." It  is  a  square  building  of  two  hund- 
red and  eighty  feet  to  a  side.  Over  the  main 
portal  is  a  bust  of  Frederick  I. 

Now  we  are  at  the  Palace  Bridge,  on  either 
side  of  which  stand  four  marble  statues  on 
pedestals,  on  the  front  of  each  of  which  we 
find  the  Prussian  eagle.  The  statues,  each  a 
group  of  two  over  life  size,  represent  a  youth 
under  the  culture  and  protection  of  the  God- 
desses Minerva  and  Victory,  while  he  applies 
himself  to  the  use  of  arms,  goes  to  conflict, 
conquers,  is  crowned,  gets  wounded,  and  till  Iris 
bears  the  fallen  conqueror  away  to  Olympus. 

THE  FLEASTTBB  OAEDEN. 

Here  ends  Unter  den  Linden;  but  when  one 
has  gone  thus  far  there  seems  to  be  no  stop- 
ping place  till  the  walk  around  the  great  open 
square,  from  which  branch  off  many  streets,  is 
accomplished.  Here  stands  first  the  old  Royal 
Palace,  which  from  its  age — founded  in  1689 — 
from  its  enormity — 474  by  284  feet— and  from 
its  dark  blnish  color,  assists  one  wonderfully 
toward  a  belief  that  once  prevailed;  namely, 
that  it  was  haunted   by  a  ghost  called  the 
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White  Lady,  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  some  member  of  the  royal  family. 
It  is  composed  of  four  courts,  and  has  five 
hundred  habitable  apartments.  In  an  open 
court  stands  a  large  equestrian  bronze  statue 
of  St.  George  in  conflict  with  the  Dragon,  and 
at  either  side  of  one  of  the  portals  facing  the 
square  stands  another  bronze  group,  the  Horse- 
Tamers,  which  were  presented  by  Nicholas  of 
Russia.  At  a  little  distance  from  here  is  the 
Dom,  and  a  little  farther  around  the  square 
the  renowned  Museum.  This  is  one  of  the 
achievements  of  the  great  architect  Schinkel, 
whose  statue  stands  within.  It  is  over  two 
hundred  feet  long.  The  whole  front,  behind 
which  is  a  vestibule,  is  supported  by  eighteen 
beautiful  Ionic  columns,  above  each  of  which 
on  the  top  sits  the  eagle  with  outspread  wings. 
On  the  four  corners  stand  Genii,  and  on  the 
corners  of  the  roof  of  the  rotunda,  which  rises 
higher  at  the  center,  stand  copies,  in  iron,  of 
the  Horse-Tamers  of  Monte  Cavallo,  in  Rome. 
At  the  right  and  left  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  vestibule  are  equestrian 
bronze  groups,  the  one  of  an  Amazon  in  conflict 
with  a  panther,  the  other  of  a  youth  with  a 
Hon.  Both  are  near  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
cost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  building,  and  but  a 
few  yards  distant,  stands  a  colossal  granite 
basin,  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
some  seventy-five  tuns  in  weight.  It  was  cut 
from  a  famous  stone,  which  a  few  years  ago 
lay  some  thirty  miles  from  Berlin,  but  was 
brought  here  on  the  River  Spree,  and  highly 
polished  by  means  of  steam.  In  the  midst  of 
the  square,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  is  a 
broad  fountain  surrounded  by  seats,  in  which 
the  water,  springing  up  through  a  lotus  plant, 
plays  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  making  a  spray 
and  mist  for  the  manufacture  of  rainbows  and 
a  delicious  freshness  in  the  air  during  the 
Summer  months.  Prom  here,  having  seen 
enough  for  one  day,  it  already  being  dusk,  we 
are  ready  to  turn  our  steps  homeward,  and  as 
we  again  step  upon  the  bridge  what  a  magnifi- 
cent view  does  Unter  den  Linden  present  by 
night,  with  its  six  rows  of  lamps,  besides  the 
many  with  their  reflectors,  in  the  gorgeously- 
adorned  windowBf  A  forest  of  light,  of  which 
the  effect  is  magical. 


JES8IE  BOOFE. 


IT   1T1XILLI    t.    HOII1I. 


The  mind  is  like  the  body  in  its  habits — 
exercise  can  strengthen,  as  neglect  and  indo- 
lence can  weaken  it;  they  are  both  improved 
by  discipline,  both  ruined  by  neglect. 


HE  was  a  man.  He,  Albert  Fenton,  or 
M  Bertie  Fenton,"  as  we  who  claimed  hinl 
for  a  friend  loved  to  call  him,  our  minister,  was 
a  true,  strong,  earnest  man,  who  felt  and 
demonstrated  by  his  daily  life  that  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  a  noble  manhood  is  a  pure,  sincere, 
Christian  character.  He  was  a  man  whom  to 
know  was  to  be  made  to  feel  continually  the 
holy  truth  and  beauty  of  those  few  significant' 
sentences  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis:  "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  female 
created  he  them." 

He  was  a  man  who  let  bis  light  so  shine 
that  he  ^xerted  an  unconscious  influence  over 
those  around  him,  and  before  whom  the  most 
profane,  the  most  outbreaking,  the  most  heaven- 
daring  sinners  in  the  village  were  careful  of 
their  language  and  manners.  And  then,  too, 
he  was  so  gentle,  so  kind,  so  forbearing,  so 
patient,  so  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others 
that  he  was  loved  by  old  and  young.  And  so 
he  went  about  happy  and  blessed,  doing  good 
and  getting  good. 

She,  Jessie  Boone,  was  the  wildest,  most 
wayward,  most  unmanageable  little  piece  of 
humanity  that  ever  tormented  a  maiden  aunt 
or  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  boys  in  a 
village.  She  was  a  wicked  little  sprite,  always 
saying  and  doing  odd  things  in  odd  ways, 
always  bringing  upon  her  devoted  head  the 
stormy  reproofs  of  the  maiden  aunt  with  whom 
she  lived,  and  always  flying  for  refuge  either 
to  me  or  to  the  great  beech-woods  just  beyond 
the  village.  I  can  see  her  now  just  as  she 
used  to  come  down  the  road  from  town  with 
her  hat  pushed  back  and  hanging  by  the 
strings,  her  short  bright  curls  dancing  about 
her  white  brow,  her  deep-blue  eyes  flashing 
under  the  white  lids  and  long  brown  lashes, 
her  cheeks  burning,  and  her  red  lips  pouting, 
and  I  can  hear  her  wild,  sweet  voice  that  I 
always  declared  had  the  breezy  call  of  a  wild 
bird's  song  in  its  floating  up  through  the 
maples  that  threw  their  shadows  over  the  path 
that  led  up  to  our  house  from  the  road — "Lutie, 
Lutie,  open  your  arms,  I  'm  coming  I"  O,  I 
can  see  and  hear  it  all  so  plainly  that  I  some- 
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times  reach  out  my  arms  as  I  used  to  do,  for- 
getting that  she  is  sleeping  so  white  and  still 
under  the  green  mantle  of  the  Summer  grasses, 
and  the  tears  will  gash  from  my  eyes  as  I 
close  my  arms  and  find  them  empty.  But  I 
digress. 

Jessie  was  not  so  very  wicked  as  her  aunt 
thought  She  had  a  loving  heart,  which  none 
bat  a  loving  hand  could  open  or  loving  words 
touch.  She  was  a  sort  of  fanciful  little  body,  and 
loved  to  wander  idly  away  to  the  great  woods 
and  there  dream  that  she  was  a  bird,  picturing 
to  herself  the  delight  of  soaring  up  to  the  sky 
that  always  seemed  to  smile  upon  her,  or  won- 
dering whether  the  God  whose  power  was  so 
visible  in  all  the  works  of  nature  would,  as 
Bertie  Fenton  said,  allow  even  such  wild, 
naughty  girls  as  herself  to  approach  him  and 
call  him  "Father."  She  thought  that  it  would 
be  beautiful  to  be  good  if  she  could  be  as  good 
as  Bertie,  for  then  she  would  not  be  so  fearful 
of  coming  before  the  throne  of  God  and  asking 
bis  favor;  bnt  she  had  been  taught  from  her 
very  childhood  that  she  was  a  dreadful  sinner, 
and  that  God  was  terribly  angry  with  her. 

So  the  poor  child  lived  on  in  her  dreaming, 
fanciful  way,  with  often  a  sharp  longing  in  her 
heart  for  something,  better  and  purer,  scolded 
and  reproved  at  home,  petted  and  flattered  by 
the  gay  young  people  of  the  village,  and  earing 
nothing  for  any  of  them.  Bertie  Fenton  was 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand her.  True,  I  was  her  dearest  friend,  and 
she  came  to  me  with  her  joys  or  troubles,  but 
I  always  felt  that  there  was  something  in  her 
nature  that  I  could  not  understand,  and  she 
was  always  surprising  me  by  her  wild  fancies 
and  odd  ideas.  But  Bertie  seemed  to  read  her 
very  soul.  He  knew  just  when  to  speak  seri- 
ously and  admonishingly  and  when  to  be  merry 
and  gleeful  with  her.  .And  she  had  so  much 
faith  in  him  that  she  would  talk  with  him  as 
she  never  did  with  any  one  else.  All  her 
strange  fancies  and  wild  conjectures,  all  her 
longings  and  desires  were  told  to  his  ever- 
ready  ear  and  answered  by  ever-ready  argu- 
ments or  exhortations. 

Such  was  Jessie  Boone  at  seventeen.  Sweet, 
loving,  and  lovable  child  I  But  0,  how  much 
more  so  was  she  after  the  great  change  which 
came  over  her! 

It  was  in  this  way.  We  were  having  a 
blessed  revival  in  the  village,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  was  felt  in  all  hearts.  One  day 
Jessie  came  to  me  with  a  troubled  face.  Her 
voice  as  it  rang  out  on  the  clear,  sunlit  Winter 
air  in  that  old,  familiar  call — "Lutie,  Lutie, 
open  your  arms,  I  'm  coming I"— did  not  sound 


so  merry  as  usual,  and  the  face  which  she 
lifted  to  mine  for  my  greeting  kiss  was  pale 
and  sad. 

"Jessie,  you  look  ill,"  I  said,  startled  and 
alarmed  as  I  held  her  small  hand  in  mine. 

"  No,  I  'm  not  sick,  that  is,  not  bodily,"  she 
said  wearily,  as  I  drew  her  into  the  house,  and 
she  went  over  to  the  stove  and  sat  down  upon 
a  low  stool  with  her  hands  folded  together  in 
her  lap.  It  was  her  favorite  position  when 
she  felt  sad. 
"Then  you  are  ill  in  mind,  Jessie." 
I  drew  a  chair  close  beside  her  and  sat  down, 
laying  my  hand  as  I  spoke  upon  her  bright 
head.  She  bowed  it  a  little,  but  did  not 
answer  me,  and  presently  a  low  sob  broke 
from  her  lips.  I  drew  her  close  to  my  side  in 
a  moment,  and  her  head  was  on  my  shoulder. 

"  You  will  tell  me  what  troubles  you,  won't 
you,  pet?"  I  asked. 

But  she  only  sobbed  on  in  a  pitiful  way  like 
a  broken-hearted  child.  I  kissed  her  tenderly 
many  times,  and  stroked  back  the  short,  bright 
curls,  and  my  voice  trembled  with  pity  for  my 
wild  bird  as  I  said,  "  Jessie,  you  know  that  I 
am  your  true  friend.  Now,  won't  you  trust 
me  with  this  that  troubles  you  and  let  me  help 
you  bear  it?    Please  tell  me,  Jessie,  darling." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  mine,  all  white  and 
tearful. 

"0,  Lutie,  I  want  to  be  good!  I'm  so 
bad,  so  wicked!  Won't  you  help  me  to  be 
good,  Lutie?" 

It  was  so  like  her,  so  like  her  artless  confi- 
dence in  me  that  the  words  touched  me  with  a 
sense  of  my  own  uu'worthiness. 

"God  will  help  you,  Jessie;  have  you  asked 
him  to?" 

"0,  I'm  too  badt  Aunt  Jane  says  that 
God  is  terribly  angry  with  me,  and  I  'm  afraid 
to  ask  him.  Do  you  think  he  will  let  me  love 
him,  Lutie?" 

I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  small  Testament, 
and  opening  it  read  these  words:  "For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Then  I 
paused,  and,  turning  to  her,  said  simply,  "  Do 
you  believe  that,  Jessie?  Can  yon  take  God  at 
his  word?" 
"  Please,  Lutie,  read  that  again,  won't  you?" 
She  lay  back  in  my  arms  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  fastened  upon  my  face 
while  I  repeated  the  words  slowly  and  earn- 
estly. She  seemed  to  long  to  take  the  words 
to  her  heart,  yet  feared  to,  and  again  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"Let  us  pray  to  God,  Jessie,"  I  said  at  last, 
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seeing  how  weak  her  faith  was,  and  how  much 
she  needed  God's  help. 

"  Yes,  Lutie,  but  not  now,  not  here.  Let  us 
go  to  the  beech-woods,  Lutie;  may  be  God  will 
speak  to  me  there." 

"  Very  well,  Jessie,  we  will  go." 

I  tied  her  warm  hood  under  her  chin  and 
wrapped  her  soft  thick  shawl  about  her,  and, 
donning  my  own  cloak  and  hood,  I  led  her 
down  the  maple  avenue  to  the  road  and  away 
to  the  beech-woods. 

I  tried  to  comfort  her  as  we  went  along,. and 
talked  as  well  as  I  could  of  God's  love  toward 
fallen  man;  but  she  could  not  rid  her  mind  of 
the  impressions  made  in  childhood.  At  last 
we  reached  the  woods.  Here  all  was  peace 
and  quiet  The  dry  leaves  rustled  beneath  our 
feet,  and  the  wind  sighed  softly  through  the 
naked  tree-tops.  We  heard  the  partridge  drum- 
ming on  the  bare  trunk  of  some  dead  tree,  the 
timid  rabbit  bounded  past  us,  and  now  and 
then  a  squirrel,  lured  from  his  nest  by  the 
warm  sunlight,  darted  gayly  aloft  to  the  top 
of  a  neighboring  tree  and  looked  saucily  down 
upon  us  from  his  secure  hight.  There  was  a 
hush  in  all  nature  that  had  a  soothing  effect 
upon  both  our  minds. 

"0, 1  love  the  woods!"  whispered  Jessie,  her 
heart  alive  in  a  moment  to  the  effects  of  the 
scenes  around  us. 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,"  I  said 
softly. 

I  saw  that  she  felt  it,  and  prayed  that  she 
might  in  this  his  temple  learn  to  worship  him 
aright.  We  walked  on  a  little  distance  and 
paused  at  her  favorite  seat,  a  great  log  beneath 
a  beautiful  beech-tree.  We  sat  down  upon  it, 
and  Jessie  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and 
gated  away  at  the  blue  sky,  and  soon  the 
great  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

"0,  Lutie,  if  God  would  only  let  me  love 
him!"  she  said,  as  she  bowed  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  the  sobs  broke  from  her  lips. 

"  He  will,  Jessie.  He  says  in  his  Word  that 
he  will  receive  all  who  come  to  him.  Darling 
Jessie,  he  it  waiting  for  you  to  cast  your  care 
upon  him,  and  his  promise  is  that  they  who 
seek  him  early  shall  find  him.  Let  us  ask  God 
to  help  you  to  believe,  Jessie." 

And  so,  amid  the  hush  and  silence  of  the 
wild  beech- woods,  we  kueeled  down,  Jessie  and 
I,  and  I  told  God  in  my  weak,  childish  way 
all  our  desires  and  weaknesses,  and  asked  Jus 
guidance.  I  know  not  what  I  said  now,  but  I 
felt  then  that  God  as  my  Father  was  very 
near  me. 

When  we  arose  from  our  knees  Jessie  threw 
herself  into  my  arms.    I  told  her  simply  and 


earnestly  how  tenderly  God  had  said  that  he 
would  love  those  who  loved  him,  how  Jesus 
all  along  his  weary  journey  through  this  world 
had  loved  his  enemies  and  had  blessed  them 
who  cursed  him,  and  how  even  on  the  cross  he 
forgave  his  murderers,  and  how  the  soldier's 
spear  opened  a  cleansing  fountain  for  all  man- 
kind. And  I  told  her  how  God  had  loved  me 
ever  since  I  had  given  my  heart  to  him,  and 
how  good  a  Father  he  had  been  to  me.  And 
then  I  pointed  to  the  evidences  of  his  love  as 
shown  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  led  her  by 
every  persuasion  that  I  was  mistress  of  to 
view  him  as  a  loving  Father  and  not  as  an 
angry  judge.  She  listened  eagerly,  and  by 
degrees  the  agony  in  her  face  gave  place  to  an 
expression  of  hope,  then  it  grew  into  trust, 
and  by  and  by  the  full  light  of  a  happy  spirit 
broke  over  her  whole  face.  For  a  moment  she 
lay  in  my  arms  motionless  and  with  clasped 
hands;  then  she  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  her  joy  broke  forth  in  low  murmurs 
of  praise,  and  in  sobs  and  joyful  tears. 

"0,  Lutie!  Lutie!  I  do  believe  that  God 
loves  me.  I  really  do  believe  that  he  is  my 
Father.    Lutie,  I  am  so  happy,  so  happy  P 

And  I  wept  and  rejoiced  with  her,  and  we 
felt  that  the  wild  wood  was  a  glorious  place 
for  us.  We  went  home  when  the  sun  was  set- 
ting in  the  west. 

Jessie  turned  as  we  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
veranda  and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  glorious 
sunset.  The  beautiful  halo  of  light  rested  like 
ft  glory  upon  her  forehead: 

"It  is  more  beautiful  in  heaven,"  she  said 
softly. 

"Yes,  Jessie;  in  heaven  all  is  glory,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  sun  or  stars,  for  God  is  the 
lignt." 

"God  is  the  light,"  she  repeated  softly. 
"That  is  what  makes  heaven  beautiful  It 
would  not  be  heaven  if  God  were  not  there." 

"  Jessie,  little  sister,  have  you  learned  to  feel 
thisr 

It  was  Bertie  Fenton  who  spoke.  He  had 
come  out  of  the  house  un perceived  by  either 
of  us,  and  we  both  turned  quickly. 

"  0,  Bertie,  I  have  learned  it!  I  have  learned 
to  feel  that  God  is  my  Father,  and  O,  I  am  so 
happy P 

"Thank  God,  Jessie!"    • 

Gertie  spoke  fervently,  and  I  knew  that  he 
rejoiced  with  us.  We  all  went  into  the  house, 
and,  sitting  there  in  the  dim  light  of  the  sun- 
set, Jessie  told  us  all  her  old  fancies  and 
dreamings. 

"  I  shall  always  love  the  beech-woods,"  she 
said,  "  for  there  I  first  felt  that  this  life  is  not 
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the  end  of  man,  and  there  I  learned  to  call 
God  'Father.'    I  used  to  wander  away  there 
by  myself  after  auntie  had  scolded  me,  and  I 
would  sit  for  hours  in  the  still  quiet  and  hush 
of  the  woods  listening  to  the  bird-songs  and  to 
the  low  rustling  of  the  leaves  that  sounded 
like  the  flapping  of  millions  of  little  wings, 
and  I  would  remember  what  I  had  read  about 
all  nature  praising  God,  and  I  would  wonder 
if  I  was  the  only  ungrateful  thing  in  all  the 
great  wood.    And  then  I  would  wish  that  1 
might  love  God;  but  I  would  remember  that 
auntie  had  told  me  that  X  was  so  very  bad, 
and  that  God  was  so  terribly  angry  with  me, 
and  I  could  not  love  him,  for  I  can  not  love 
any  body  who  is  angry  with  me.    I  want  to 
love  because  I  am  loved.    And  so  I  lived  on 
all  these  years,  and  I  wanted  to  be  good  and 
could  not  because  I  did  n't  know  how.    But 
this  morning,  while  I  was  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture of  my  dead  mother,  there  came  such  a 
great  longing  into  my  heart  to  be  good  so  that 
I  might  go  to  her.    I  tried  to  shake  off  the 
feeling,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  won't  be  good, 
for  God  won't  let  me.'    Bat  the  thought  would 
come  back,  and  I  felt  so  sick  at  heart  that  I 
thought  I  most  die,  and  I  felt  that  if  I  died 
then  I  never  could  go  to  mother.    So,  Lutie, 
I  came  over  to  you,  for  I  would  n't  tell  auntie 
how   wicked   I   fell    When   you   read    about 
God's  love  I  thought  that  may  be  there  was 
hope  for  me,  bat  when  I  tried  to  believe  it 
seemed  as  if  a  great  cloud  swept  between  me 
and  the  promise  held  out  by  the  Savior,  and  I 
could  not  grasp  it.    But  when  we  went  out  to 
the  woods,  and  I  saw  all  the  old  familiar  sights 
and  heard  all  the  dear  old  sounds  again,  and 
when  you  pointed  to  the  works  of  nature  as 
tokens  of  his  love  toward  man,  when  you  told 
me  of  the  wonderful  love  of  Jesus,  of  his  great 
sacrifice  for  sinful  man,  and  how  he  forgave 
those  who  tortured  him  to  death,  there  swept 
all  over  my  soul  such  a  sense  of  the  love  of 
God  that  I  could  only  cry  out,  '0,  God,  my 
Friend,  my  Father!'    And  all  my  doubts  van- 
ished, and  such  a  sweet,  sweet  peace  filled  my 
heart!    It  seemed  as  if  I  had  got  home  from  a 
long  journey,  as  if  God  had  opened  his  arms 
and  taken  me,  all  tired  and  weak  as  I  was,  into 
the  fullness  of  his  love.    0,  Bertie — Lutie,  if 
this  is  like  heaven,  what  must  the  full  glory  of 
heaven  be!" 

We  gazed  into  her  earnest  face  almost  in 
awe;  a  glory  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  young 
brow — a  glory  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.  We 
felt  that  she,  our  cherished  pet,  had  been  very 
near  the  Father. 

"I  thank  God  with  yon,  Jessie,  that  you 


have  learned  to  feel  that  he  is  a  loving  Father 
and  not  always  an  angry  Judge,"  said  Bertie*, 
fervently. 

"It  is  beautiful  to  love  God!  O,  it  is  beauti- 
ful!" murmured  Jessie,  as  she  laid  her  bright 
head  on  my  shoulder. 

We  sat  a  little  while  silent  and  very  roll  of 
the  joy  of  loving  God,  and  then  the  bell  of  the 
village  church  called  us  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
we  went,  feeling  that  God  had  been  very  near 
ns  that  day. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Jessie  was  con- 
verted, and  people  were  curious  to  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  her.  8he  was  just  as 
merry  and  gladsome  as  before,  but  there  was  a 
gentle,  meek,  forbearing,  patient  spirit  in  her 
heart  that  had  not  been  there  before.  She  was 
no  longer  impatient  when  her  aunt  found  fault 
with  her,  and  she  tried  hard  to  please  her. 
She  no  longer  shunned  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
death,  but  her  chief  delight  was  to  minister  to 
the  afflicted  and  to  comfort  the  distressed. 
Bertie  often  found  her  in  his. pastoral  visits  at 
the  bedside  of  some  sufferer,  or  reading  the 
Bible  to  some  aged  Christian.  So  she  was 
learning*  how  beautiful  it  is  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Jesus. 

We  were  much  together,  she,  and  Bertie,  and 
I,  and  every  little  word  and  act  of  our  almost 
idolized  pet  was  cherished  by  ns,  for  somehow 
we  felt  as  if  they  would  soon  be  all  that  we 
should  have  of  her.  Bertie  used  always  to 
call  her  his  little  sister,  and  I  know  that  few 
brothers  love  their  sisters  more  tenderly  than 
he  loved  Jessie.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  her 
sitting  at  his  feet  through  the  long  Winter 
evenings  while  he  talked  of  Jesus  and  heaven, 
and  I  in  my  quiet  corner  plied  the  busy  needles. 
O,  I  love  to  think  of  those  happy  hours  when 
we  were  so  happy  and  gladsome,  for  0,  the 
shadow  came  soon! 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  one  day  in  early 
Spring  I  went  to  see  Jessie.  I  found  her  lying 
on  the  lounge  asleep.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  her  hands  were  dry  and  hot.  I  wakened 
her  gently,  and  she  looked  up  wildly,  and  then 
moaning  wearily  sank  into  my  arms. 

"Jessie,  darling,  are  yon  ill?"  I  asked  anx- 
iously. 

She  did  not  reply,  and  I  called  her  aunt. 

"  Jessie  is  sick,"  I  said  hurriedly. 

She  came  forward  quickly,  and  I  knew  by 
her  anxious  face  how  dearly,  in  spite  of  her 
stern  discipline,  she  loved  her  niece.  A  physi- 
cian was  called,  but  when  he  same  we  knew 
by  his  grave  face  that  our  darling  was  in  dan- 
ger. "Inflammation  of  the  lungs/'  was  the 
knell  that  rang  in  our  ears  as  night  and  day 
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we  watched  at  the  bedside  of  our  suffering 
Jessie. 

Long  weeks  we  prayed  and  waited,  hoping 
against  hope,  that  she  might  be  spared.  Bertie 
came  often  to  see  her,  and  his  strong  faith  in 
God  comforted  ns.  Sometimes  Jessie  knew  us, 
and  said  many  sweet  and  precious  things  to 
us,  and  sometimes  shejras  delirious,  and  would 
talk  of  the  beech-woods  and  of  the  beautiful 
eights  she  seemed  to  see  there,  and  often  she 
talked  of  Bertie,  her  dear  brother  Bertie,  and 
of  me  and  others  who  had  loved  her. 

So  we  watched  by  her,  hoping  and  fearing, 
till  there  came  a  time  when,  to  our  inquiries, 
the  good  old  doctor  shook  his  head  and  sadly 
answered,  "She  is  in  God's  hands;  I  can  do  no 
more.    God  pity  youi" 

0,  I  can  not  write  the  agony  of  that  moment 
and  those  other  moments  when  we  were  watch- 
ing for  the  angels  to  bear  her  away  from  us! 

She  bade  us  good-by  lovingly  and  cheer- 
fully, and  then  sank  back  exhausted  in  my 
arms.  Bertie  stood  beside  her  and  held  her 
hand,  and  we  held  our  very  breath  almost  lest 
we  should  disturb  her. 

"Jessie/'  said  Bertie  Fenton  softly- through 
tears  that  were  an  honor  to  his  manhood, 
"Jessie,  little  sister,  is  Jesus  near  you  now?" 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  a  holy  light  broke 
over  her  face. 

"0,  Bertie— Lutie,  ail  is  bright,  bright!  I 
eee  the  angels,  and— 0,  there  is  mother!  Open 
your  arms,  mother,  I  'm  coming.  Lutie,  dar- 
ling, kiss  me  to  sleep,  it  is  getting  very  dark, 
and  I  'm  so  tired." 

Her  voice  grew  very  low,  and  she  shrank 
close  to  me  as  if  she  feared  to  enter  the  dark 
valley  after  the  glimpse  which  she  caught  of 
the  brightness  in  the  heavenly  city.  Soon  she 
opened  her  eyes  again  with  a  smile. 

"  Hold  my  hand  firmly,  Bertie,  till  I  get  into 
the  boat  so  that  I  shall  not  fall.  I  shall  soon 
be  over  now,  for  it  is  not  far  across.  Lutie — 
Bertie,  come  soon;  I  '11  meet  you  when  you 
get  to  the  river.  Now,  I  'm  going  over— mother, 
be  ready  for  me— Jesus— 0,  there  's  heaven  1 
It  is  beautiful — beautiful!" 

Her  voice  grew  fainter  and  died  away  as  if 
she  were  floating  out  from  the  shore.  Fainter 
and  fainter  it  sounded  till  it  ended  in  a  whis- 
per. Her  eyes  closed  peacefully,  a  faint  breath 
swept  my  lips  as  I  bent  to  kiss  her,  and  our 
beautiful  darling  had  gone  from  us  to  the  bet- 
ter country. 

When  the  beech-woods  were  green  and  the 
.earth  had  put  on  her  mantle  of  beauty,  and 
the  birds  were  going  up  to  heaven  with  the 
songs  they  had  learned  in  the  arches  of  the 


woods,  we  laid  our  darling  sadly  away  in  the 
bosom  of  the  green  earth,  and  Bertie  Fenton 
said  above  her  to  comfort  our  hearts,  "  'Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  She  walked 
with  God,  and  she  is  not,  for  God  took  her. 
'  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/  " 

Bertie  and  I  live  in  the  little  parsonage  very 
near  to  the  church-yard,  and  often  we  go  to 
Jessie's  grave  and  talk  of  our  darling  who  has 
gone  before  us  to  the  better  land.  I  have  laid 
her  picture  and  a  tress  of  her  hair  away  among 
my  treasures,  and  now  as  I  sit  in  the  hush  of 
sunset  or  wander  away  into  the  still,  cool  soli- 
tude of  the  beech-woods,  the  memory  of  my 
lost  darling  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  rejoice 
that  in  the  land  to  which  she  has  gone  there  is 
no  shadow  of  pain  or  sorrow,  for  the  Father  is 
the  light  of  that  land,  and  he  wipeth  all  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  behold  his  face..  I 
rejoice  that,  although  he  ofttimes  washes  our 
eyes  with  tears,  it  is  only  that  we  may  see 
more  plainly  the  land  where  tears  come  no 
more. 

41  And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flashing  river,  and  hill,  sod  shore, 
I  shall  stand  sometime  by  the  water  cold 

And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  Boatman's  oar; 
I  shall  watch  for  the  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail, 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand, 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  Boatman  pale 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-lasd. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me." 


TWO  FXOTtTBEB. 
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Two  pictures — one,  the  negative. 
As  long  as  life  itself  will  live, 

An  offspring  of  the  will. 
Time's  camera  lights  and  shades  will  bring; 
Our  lives  will  give  the  coloring, 

If  either  good  or  ill. 

The  outlines  may  be  boldly  drawn; 
The  picture  fair  to  look  upon — 

A  soul-entrancing  sight. 
Yet  it  may  have  its  hidden  parts, 
But  God,  who  knoweth  human  hearts, 

Will  bring  it  all  to  light 

The  other  one  the  proof  will  he 
Revealed  in  vast  eternity 

Before  the  Judgment  Throne; 
And  every  eye  will  view  it  there, 
Condemned,  or  else  divinely  fair, 

Accepted  or  unknown! 
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(covcun>u>.) 
"OOON  after  I  saw  by  the  papers  that  there 
*2  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  Lajos  should 
be  given  up:  they  even  said  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  London.  But  I  had  as  yet  no  letter 
from  him,  and  no  tidings  from  my  children. 

My   kind    friend   from  visited  me,  and 

said  that  he  heard  a  gentleman  had  arrived 
from  W  id  den  with  letters  for  me,  and  that  on 
the  morrow  he  would  be  at  the  country  seat  of 

Mr.  .    I  immediately  ordered   a   cart  to 

proceed  thither.  My  friend  cautioned  me  not 
to  go,  as  this  might  be  an  Austrian  trap,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Widden  an  Austrian  spy. 
But  I  was  determined  to  risk  any  thing  to  ob- 
tain certain  information.  The  weather  was  so 
bad  that  I  had  great  difficulty  to  get  a  driver. 
I  paid  my  lodgings,  took  leave  of  my  good 
hosts,  told  them  that  in  case  I  did  not  return 
they  should  keep  the  things  I  left  in  my  room 
as  a  remembrance,  and  I  went.  The  driver 
was  in  a  bad  humor.  He  grumbled  about  what 
a  folly  it  was  to  travel  in  such  weather,  and 
then  he  cursed  the  Austrians  for  the  new  taxes, 
and  began  to  talk  politics.  He  said  to  me, 
'We  will  not  obey  the  King;  for  he  is  no  king, 
he  is  only  a  German  Emperor;  he  has  no  right 
to  command  in  Hungary.  He  is  not  even 
crowned,  and,  therefore,  is  a  usurper.'  'But, 
sir,'  said  I,  'if  they  find  the  crown  and  crown 
him  regularly,  what  will  you  do  then?'  He 
paused  a  moment.  'Then  the  lightning  of 
heaven  shall  strike  him;  we  won't  obey  him,' 
he  angrily  replied. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  village,  I  sent  Ellen 
to  the  castle  to  say  that  1  was  waiting  in  the 
hotel.  The  gentleman  of  the  manor  came  hast- 
ily in  great  confusion  to  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  not  admitted  the  messenger  from  Widden, 
for  he  distrusted  him.  He  reproached  me  that 
I  dared  to  come  to  a  place  strongly  watched  by 
the  Austrians;  he  asked  whether  I  desired 
money,  and  entreated  me  to  depart  immediately. 
In  fact,  Austrians  were  at  his  table,  and  he 
co aid  not  stay  one  moment  longer  without 
rousing  suspicion  equally  fatal  to  himself  and 
to  me. 

"I  wept  that  my  hopes  were  again  defeated; 
for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  with 
the  messenger  to  Widden.  I  had  to  return 
again  to  the  kind  upholsterer. 

"  My  great  object  was  now  to  send  money  and 
tidings  to  Lajos,  because  the  Austrian  papers 
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had  stated  that  he  had  been  robbed  in  Turkey 
of  all  he  possessed,  and  that  the  refugees  were 
starving  and  ill-treated.  I  knew,  moreover, 
that  there  was  a  report  spread,  perhaps  by  my 
own. friends  in  order  to  deceive  the  Austrian 
police,  that  I  was  dead.  I  did  not  wish  that 
such  tidings  should  reach  Widden,  and  I,  there- 
fore, was  willing,  in  case  the  papers  should 
mention  it,  to  declare  through  the  press  that  I 
was  alive.  But  how  to  convey  a  letter  to  my 
husband?  To  get  to  h^im  myself  seemed  now 
impossible.  I  had  no  choice  of  obtaining  a 
passport  under  an  assumed  name;  for  my 
friends  would  not  venture  such  an  application; 
they  were  paralyzed  by  fear.  I  looked  for  as- 
sistance to  another  quarter.  I  had  learned  from 
Ellen  that  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster,  an  edu- 
cated young  man,  had  become  an  apprentice  at 
our  upholsterer's.  I  sent  for  him.  He  came 
up  stairs  whistling,  his  cap  on  his  head.  He 
opened  the  door,  but  when  he  beheld  me  he 
turned  pale  and  trembled.  He  had  seen  me 
formerly  in  Pesth,  but  had  little  thought  Miss 
Mary  and  I  were  the  same  person.  He  asked 
for  my  commands.  I  told  him  that  I  wished 
to  send  him  with  a  letter  to  Widden.  He  an- 
swered that  he  could  not  do  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents;  his  brother  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  he  had  promised  his  bereaved  mother 
not  to  go  into  any  dangerous  enterprise  without 
her  knowledge,  but  he  did  hope  that  she  would 
not  deny  her  consent.  Next  day  he  returned 
blushing,  and  declared  that  he  must  decline  my 
commission.  His  mother  had  kneeled  down 
before  him  and  entreated  him  to  keep  clear 
from  politics.  For  her  Bake  he  had  given  up 
the  career  of  learning  and  had  turned  uphol- 
sterer; he  could  not  resist  her  wishes,  and  felt 
ashamed  that  he  could  not  serve  me.  I  did 
not  utter  a  single  word,  but  I  was  in  despair. 
I  had  to  wait  again.  / 

"One  evening  we  heard  heavy  steps  in  the 
street;  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  coming 
and  stopped  before  the  house.  Ellen  entreated 
me  to  flee,  as  they  were  surely  to  seize  me,  but 
I  was  too  tired  to  attempt  any  thing  for  safety. 
I  said  apathetically,  'Go  down  and  open  the 
door;  I  do  not  conceal  myself.'  She  went  down, 
but  soon  returned  laughing.  It  was  a  mistake. 
The  soldiers  were  not  seeking  me.  In  the  dark 
they  had  taken  the  upholsterer's  house  for  the 
town-house.  A  couple  of  days  after  this  ad- 
venture there  was  again  a  great  alarm.  In  the 
evening  two  persons  knocked  violently  at  the 
door,  and  said  aloud  in  German,  so  that  I  should 
hear  it,  '  Does  Miss  Mary  live  here?  We  have 
a  message  for  her  from  Turkey.'  I  rushed  to 
the  door,  pushing  aside  the  upholsterer,  who 
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would  not  admit  them.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
entered,  and  handed  me  a  letter.  It  was  the 
handwriting  of  Lajos.  My  emotion  was  bo 
sadden  that  I  could  not  read;  I  sobbed  vio- 
lently. I  was  soon  apprised  that  Lajos  was  to 
be  detained  somewhere  in  Asia,  and  I  declared 
that  I  was  ready  to  follow  my  new  friends  to 

join  him.    Madame  W.  and  Mr. ,  who  had 

come  from  Widden  to  take  me  to  Turkey,  were 
utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  they  asked  me 
whether  I  trusted  them,  and  did  I  not  suspect 
it  was  the  Austrians  who  had  sent  them?  'Had 
all  the  despots  in  the  world  sent  you/  answered 
I,  'you  bring  me  this  letter  and  I  follow  you/ 
I  now  first  learned  that  another  letter  had  pre- 
viously arrived,  but  my  friends  had  burnt  it 
that  it  might  not  induce  me  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape over  the  nearest  Turkish  frontier,  where 
the  Austrians  were  keeping  strict  watch.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  unwillingness  that  they 
had  revealed  my  hiding-place  to  the  messengers 
of  my  husband,  so  general  was  their  suspicion. 
Mrs.  W.  told  me  we  had  no  time  to  lose;  she 
had  a  passport  for  Pesth,  and  as  the  last  steam- 
boat was  to  go  thence  in  a  few  days  down  the 
Danube,  if  we  did  not  reach  Pesth  in  time  the 
difficulties  would  become  incalculable.  I  im- 
mediately prepared  for  departure,  and  next 
morning,  the  first  of  December,  we  started  in  a 
light,  open  carriage  for  the  railway.  A  snow- 
storm had  beat  upon  us  all  the  way,  and  my 
face  became  sore  from  the  frost.  At  Szolnok 
we  took  seats  in  a  third-class  carriage,  trem- 
bling lest  some  passenger  should  recognize  me 
in  my  disguise.  We  were  surrounded  by  dan- 
ger. Several  Jews  who  happened  to  sit  near  us 
mentioned  the  name  of  my  husband,  and  spoke 
of  me.  In  the  first-class  carriages  I  remarked 
at  the  stoppages  several  ladies  whom  I  knew. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  railway  terminus  in 
Pesth,  a  great  crowd  was  waiting  for  the  train; 
I  held  my  handkerchief  before  my  face,  and 
Mr.  M.  requested  the  policeman,  to  whom  he 
had  handed  my  passport,  not  to  delay  us  long, 
as  I  had  a  violent  toothache.  The  policeman 
let  us  pass;  we  took  a  cab  and  drove  across  the 
Danube  to  the  lodgings  of  Mrs.  W.,  which  she 
had  kept  ever  since  she  had  set  out  in  search 
of  me  upon  her  arrival  from  Turkey.  It  was  a 
small  house.  The  landlady  was  cooking  in  the 
kitchen,  through  which  we  had  to  go  to  the 
room.  'Good  morning/  she  said  to  Mrs.  W.,* 
when  we  arrived,  and  when  she  saw  me  turned 
red  and  began  to  weep,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 
The  wife  of  a  tailor  across  the  street  had  also 
recognized  me.  She  told  Mrs.  W.  that  her  late 
brother  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  saying 
that  the  lady  of  the  Governor  was  at  Buda,  and 


that  every  body  should  be  punished  severely 
who  should  betray  her;  and  she  believed  the 
vision,  as  her  brother  had  been  a  pious  priest. 

Mrs. gave  her  ten  florins,  with  the  advice 

to  have  a  mass  read  for  the  repose  of  her  brother, 
that  his  soul  might  not  haunt  her  sleep;  and 
she  also  reminded  her  that  in  these  hard  times 
it  was  very  dangerous  to  have  such  dreams. 

"Through  the  kindness  and  exertion  of  Mrs. 
W.  I  got  further  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  prison  of  my  children.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Winter  set  in  suddenly.  The  Danube 
froze,  no  steamer  could  leave  Pesth,  and  we 
had  to  go  by  land,  where  annoyances  and  dan- 
gers with  passports  and  visitations  were  una- 
voidable. With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  got  a 
passport  under  an  assumed  name.  My  friends 
were  indefatigable,  and  left  no  means  untried 
to  get  it.  At  last  they  succeeded.  When  we 
started  our  landlady  kissed  my  hand  and  said, 
'God,  the  Almighty,  bring  you  back.'  Every- 
where on  the  Thei&s  and  on  the  Danube  I  found 
the  same  feeling  among  the  many.  Through 
snow  and  cold  we  reached  the  fortress  of  Peter- 
wardein  after  a  tedious  journey.  We  again 
found  the  hotel  overcrowded,  and  were  shown 
to  the  ball-room — the  only  room  unoccupied. 

"It  was  a  large  hall,  dimly  lighted  by  the 
tallow  candle  which  the  waiter  put  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  door  was  not  locked,  and  people  oc- 
casionally peeped  in.  I  recognized  an  Austrian 
partisan.  He  seemed  to  suspect  something 
wrong  and  entered  the  room.  Fearing  to  be 
recognized  I  again  complained  of  a  violent 
toothache,  hiding  my  face  with  my  handker- 
chief; and  my  companion  inquired  of  the  Count 
if  he  did  not  know  a  dentist  in  the  town,  and 
began  to  overwhelm  him  with  so  many  ques- 
tions that  he  was  annoyed  and  withdrew.  The 
next  monling  we  proceeded  further;  but  scarcely 
were  we  fifteen  miles  on  our  way  when  some 
soldiers  came  up  to  our  carriage  and  stopped  it 
'We  have  orders  to  escort  you  to  the  nearest 
magistrate/  said  the  sergeant;  'you  have  to 

give  up  your  passports.1   '  Why  T  asked  Mr. . 

'Because  you  are  denouneed  as  traveling  under 
assumed  names/  It  was  a  very  disagreeable 
moment,  but  no  choice  was  left.  We  arrived 
in  a  small  borough  and  were  escorted  to  the 
town-house.  The  sergeant  went  into  the  court- 
hall.  We  had  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  but  in 
a  very  few  moments  were  summoned  before  the 
magistrate.  He  stood  at  his  desk  in  a  dignified 
manner—a  stout,  jolly,  red-faced  German  gen- 
tleman— with  our  passports  in  his  hand,  and  in 
a  solemn  way  he  said,  'Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  are  accused  of  traveling  under  assumed 
names.    This  is  a  serious  otarge,  and  I  most 
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immediately  enter  upon  the  inquest;  yon  had 
better  confess  yonr  misdemeanor,  as  I  shall 
easily  ascertain  the  fact/  After  this  preamble 
he  turned  toward  me  and  inquired,  putting  a 
pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  '  What  is  yonr 
name?1 

"'Mary  Smith/  I  said  boldly,  with  a  light 
courtesy. 

" '  Mary  Smith/  he  repeated  emphatically, 
and  looked  into  the  passport.    'Mary  Smith; 
why,  this  is  really  the  name  of  the  passport. 
Where  from?' 
"  'Prom  Pesth.' 
"  'Where  to?* 
"  'To  8emlin.' 
••  *For  what  purpose?' 
"  'To  visit  friends/ 

"After  every  one  of  my  answers  he  again 
looked  into  the  passport  and  said,  rather  aston- 
ished, 'But  every  thing  is  correct/ 

"After  Mrs.  W.  and  Mr.  M.  had  gone  through 
the  same  process,  the  magistrate  turned  to  the 
sergeant  and  sternly  reproached  him  for  having 
dared  to  interfere  with  peaceable  travelers, 
whose  passports  were  entirely  regular.  He 
turned  toward  us  and  dismissed  us,  with  an 
apology  that  he  had  detained  us.  The  sergeant 
grumbled  and  mumbled  something  about  his 
orders. 

"We  soon  arrived  at  Semlin.    Across   the 
Danube  there  lay  Belgrade — for  us  the  place  of 
safety;  but  tne  difficulty  of  crossing  was  in- 
creased so  much  more  by  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations, as  our  passports  were  good  only  for 
Semlin,  and  not  further.    Mr.  M.,  who  trav- 
eled in  the  character  of  a  paper  manufacturer, 
went  to  the  police  office  and  requested  the  gen- 
tleman there  to  grant  him  permission  to  visit 
Belgrade,  as  he  had  some  business  to  transact 
with   the  printer  of  the  Government  paper. 
After  some  delay  the  permission  was  given. 
Mr.  M.  went  away,  but  he  returned  again  to 
the  officer  and  said  that  his  sister,  and  her 
friend   who   traveled   with  her,   would   worry 
much  if  he  did  not  take  them  to  the  Turkish 
fortress.    They  wished  to  buy  samples  of  the 
celebrated  Turkish  dried  prunes  on  the  spot. 
It  was  an  affair  of  but  a  few  hours;  they  would 
leave  all  their  luggage  at  the  office,  as  they 
were  only  going  to  take  a  peep  at  the  Turks. 
His  eloquence  carried  his  object.    A  quarantine 
officer  was  sent  with  us  to  the  river  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  us;  and  in  high  spirits  we  hired  a 
boat  to  carry  us  over  to  Serbia.    But  when  we 
pat   off  the  Hungarian   bank,   deep  emotion 
overcame  me.    It  was  my  country  that  I  was 
leaving,  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for- 
ever,  and  I  wept.  £ 


"  'What  is  the  matter T  asked  the  quarantine 
officer. 

"  'She  is  frightened  on  the  water/  said  Mrs. 
W.    '  Might  we  not  founder  here?' 

"'Nonsense/  answered  he,  and  laughed  at 
my  cowardice. 

"At  Belgrade  M.  stopped  at  the  first  public 
house  and  invited  the  quarantine  man  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  for  he  felt  quite  chilly, 
and  the  ladies  also  were  hungry.  As  there  was 
no  difficulty  to  persuade  the  Austrian  we  went 
in  and  ordered  breakfast.  The  two  gentlemen 
began  to  drink.  Mrs.  W.  remarked,  after  a 
little  while,  that  while  they  were  emptying  the 
bottle  and  the  breakfast  getting  ready,  we 
should  go  across  the  street  to  buy  shoes. 

"  '  Do  n't  stay  long/  said  M. 

" '  We  shall  return  in  a  minute/  was  the  an- 
swer. But  once  in  the  street  we  hastened  to 
the  British  Consulate — and  I  was  safe.  Mr. 
Fonblanque,  the  British  Consul,  was  not  in 
town;  but  we  found  out  the  Sardinian  Consul, 
who  congratulated  me  on  my  escape.  Mr.  M. 
soon  joined  us;  he  had  left  his  companion  at 
the  bottle.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Fonblanque  ar- 
rived, and  showed  me  great  kindness  dr  ring  my 
stay  in  8erbia.  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Serb 
Minister  that  I  expected,  from  the  chivalrous 
character  of  his  nation,  that  they  would  grant 
me  protection  and  the  orders  necessary  for 
travelers  who  pass  through  a  country  without 
highways,  where  no  conveyance  can  be  found, 
but  by  special  order  of  Government.  The  Min- 
ister was  surprised,  but  soon  answered  and 
offered  every  assistance.  I  was  invited  to  a 
country  seat  of  the  Prince,  to  remain  there  till* 
Spring;  for  they  said  the  roads  were  imprac-' 
ticable  in  Winter;  nobody  could  travel  other- 
wise than  on  horseback.  A  Winter  journey  by 
carriage  was  unheard  of,  and  in  an  open  sledge 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  my  health.  I  was 
detained  in  this  way  for  a  whole  week,  and  be- 
gan to  fear  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  my  husband.  When  I  complained 
of  the  delay,  I  was  requested  to  state  precisely 
what  I  wanted.  I  replied,  'Nothing  but  to  be 
able  to  join  my  husband;  and  if  no  orders  are 
given  to  this  end  I  must  consider  myself  a 
prisoner,  and  will  escape  when  I  can/ 

"The  aiddecamp  of  the  Prince  now  came  to 
me  and  told  me  he  would  be  happy  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  journey  if  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  for  many  toils  and  difficulties,  as  a  Win- 
ter journey  was  unusual  for  ladies  in  these 
parts.  But  when  I  refused  to  stay  longer  in 
Serbia  as  their  guest,  he  begged  to  be  excused 
if  he  could  not  afford  me  all  the  comforts  he 
wished.    He  handed  a  letter  of  protection  from 
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the  Prince,  and  said  that  orders  were  given 
along  our  whole  road  to  receive  the  lady  es- 
corted by  him  as  the  guest  of  the  Prince.  We 
set  out;  the  cold  was  intense;  the  roads  dread- 
ful; the  snow  impeded  our  progress;  often  we 
heard  the  howl  of  wolves  in  the  evening;  the 
sledge  was  upset;  sometimes  we  could  not  get 
horses  and  had  to  go  forward  with  oxen.  Oc- 
casionally we  had  to  sleep  in  a  stable,  as  I 
would  not  go  into  the  underground,  unclean, 
un ventilated  huts  of  the  peasants.  At  other 
times  we  found  a  comfortable  shelter  in  the 
houses  of  the  lord  lieutenants  of  the  counties 
and  the  Government  officials.  The  orders  of 
the  Prince  hud  roused  considerable  curiosity 
along  the  road;  people  could  not  guess  who  the 
strange  lady  was  traveling  so  mysteriously  with 
an  English  passport  in  Winter  as  the  guest  of 
the  Prince.  When  we  arrived  at  places  where 
accommodation  could  be  found  the  gentleman 
of  the  manor  received  us  at  the  gate  in  his 
picturesque  national  costume.  On  the  thresh- 
old we  found  the  lady  in  the  rich  Serbian  dress; 
she  attended  us  at  dinner  in  the  antique  way. 
When  we  sat  at  table  she  remained  at  the  door; 
the  meal: *  were  brought  by  the  servants  to  her, 
and  she  tendered  them  to  us  with  the  natural 
dignity  and  grace  peculiar  to  the  East.  At 
night  she  came  with  her  maids,  who  carried  the 
pillows  trimmed  with  French  lace,  and  the 
richly -embroidered  silk  blankets;  one  after  the 
other  were  handed  to  her;  she  prepared  the 
couch  and  invited  me  to  rest.  The  aiddecamp 
was  often  asked  who  I  was;  but  he  always  met 
the  inquirer  with  some  joke  and  evaded  the 
answer.  He  Beemed  pleased  with  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  us.  Once  only,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  our  departure,  he  told  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  a  county,  who  had  entertained  us 
with  splendid  hospitality,  that  his  guest  was 
the  wife  of  Kossuth.  He  was  evidently  struck, 
and  exclaimed  passionately,  '  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  before?  I  would  have  treated  her  with 
greater  honors/ 

"  At  Widden  the  aiddecamp  left  me.  He  was 
a  most  amiable,  chivalrous  man,  who,  even  on 
the  Turkish  territory,  defended  me  against  the 
Austrian  Consul,  who,  even  here,  in  a  foreign 
country,  attempted  to  annoy  us  by  examination 
of  passport  and  visitations  of  luggage.  He 
probably  thought  that  I  carried  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  in  my  carpet-bag.  From  Widden 
the  Pashaw  sent  me  to  Shumla,  and  after  five 
months  of  dreadful  separation  I  was  again 
united  to  my  husband." 

How  forcibly  this  narrative  of  heroic  adven- 
tures portrays  the  deep  and  abiding  affection  for 
Kossuth  existing  among  the  Hungarian  people! 


After  five  months  of  dreadful  separation  the 
patriot  exile  and  his  devoted  wife  again  shared, 
under  the  same  roof,  the  sorrows  of  recollection 
and  the  anxieties  of  hope  for  their  beloved 
country;  but  their  children  were  held  as  pris- 
oners by  order  of  the  Austrian  Government. 
When  sent  into  the  country  by  Madame  Kos- 
suth, after  the  departure  of  the  Governor,  they 
were  seized  by  soldiers  in  the  county  of  Vez- 
prem,  and  conveyed  to  prison  at  Presaburg. 
They  were  denied  ordinary  privileges  for  exer- 
cise, and  were  served  with  the  indifferent  prison 
diet.  The  kindness  of  friends  in  the  town,  often 
secretly  manifested,  prevented  them  from  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  palatable  and  healthful  food. 
When  they  had  been  two  or  three  months  in  prison 
the  execrated  Austrian  General,  Haynau,  visited 
them  and  deeply  impressed  their  memories  with 
his  fierce  look  and  rongh  manner.  They  had 
been  six  monthe  in  prison  when,  upon  the  earn- 
est and  oft-repeated  application  of  one  of  Kos- 
suth's sisters,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  New 
York,  they  were  discharged  and  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  their  grandmother  Kossuth,  but  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  the  police.  The  people 
bestowed  upon  them  many  tokens  of  regard. 
Presents  of  rare  food  were  urged  upon  them; 
tailors  sent  them  clothes,  shoemakers  competed 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  presenting 
them  shoes,  and  the  people  said,  "  We  will  keep 
the  children;  Kossuth  will  come  back  then. 
He  will  not  stay  away  from  his  children." 
These  tokens  of  affection  for  the  Magyar  chief 
troubled  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  to  be 
relieved  of  them  the  Government  determined  to 
send  the  children  to  Turkey,  which  was  done  a 
few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which 
Madame  Kossuth  joined  her  husband. 

They  left  Pesth  in  May,  1850.  Thousands 
of  devoted  Hungarians  assembled  to  bid  them 
Godspeed  and  to  send  messages  of  good  cheer 
to  their  parents. 

In  August,  1851,  Kossuth  was  informed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  select  for  himself  a  place  of  residence.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  his  family  and  a  few  personal  friends 
embarked  on  the  steamer  Mississippi  on  the 
first  of  September.  Having  determined  to  visit 
England  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  he 
disembarked  at  Marseilles,  and  went  to  South- 
ampton on  the  steamer  Madrid.  Madame  Kos- 
suth and  children  were  objects  of  great  interest 
in  England.  When  Kossuth  and  wife  came  to 
the  United  States  the  children  were  left  with 
friends  near  London. 

During  the  remarkable  journey  which  Kos- 
suth made  through  the  United  States,  Madame 
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Kossuth,  naturally  retiring  in  disposition  and 
averse  to  public  displays,  became  but  slightly 
known  even  to  those  who  shared  most  inti- 
mately the  confidence  of  her  husband.  8he 
could  not  speak  the  English  language  well. 
With  those  who  could  converse  in  German  or 
French  she  talked  freely,  but  those  who  ad- 
dressed her  in  English  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  conversation.  She  was  very  short- 
sighted, which,  together  with  her  natural  re- 
serve, caused  people  who  were  introduced  to 
her  to  regard  her  as  uninteresting  and  indiffer- 
ent. Her  presence  was  not  commanding.  She 
dressed  with  exceeding  plainness,  except  when 
making  or  receiving  formal  official  visits,  and 
she  had  no  especial  charm  of  grace  or  manner 
unless  when  speaking  or  bestowing  some  per- 
sonal attention  upon  her  husband.  For  these 
reasons  the  enthusiasm  which  surrounded  Kos- 
suth, in  America,  did  not  associate  itself  with 
his  wife;  but  she  was  an  attentive  observer  and 
obtained  the  enmity  of  some  of  the  native 
friends  of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  because  she 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  make  America 
bis  permanent  home,  or  at  least  an  asylum  till 
revolutionary  events  should  require  his  pres- 
ence in  Europe.  Her  wifely  devotion,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  trials  through  which  she  passed 
in  order  to  escape  from  Austrian  despotism  and 
rejoin  her  husband,  was  the  great  feature  of  her 
character.  From  knowledge  of  it  Washington 
Irving  might  have  been  inspired  to  write  the 
beautiful  paragraph  with  which  his  touching 
sketch  of  "The  Wife"  is  begun. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
fortitude  with  which  women  sustain  the  roost 
overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune.  The  disas- 
ters which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man  and 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  Bofter  sex,  and  give  such 
intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their  character,  that 
at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and 
tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and 
dependence  while  treading  the  prosperous  paths 
of  life,  suddenly  arising  in  mental  force  to  be 
the  comforter  and  support  of  her  husband  under 
misfortune,  and  abiding  with  unshrinking  firm- 
ness the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. 

After  bia  return  to  England  in  1852  Kossuth 
resided  near  London,  but  on  account  of  the 
failing  health  of  his  only  daughter  removed  to 
Italy  four  or  five  years  ago.  Daughter  and 
wife  make  sacred  now,  to  all  true  Hungarians, 
a  graveyard  at  Qenoa.  What  a  sad  picture 
now — that  solitary  exile  in  a  distant  land 
brooding  over,  the  wrongs  of  his  nation  at  a 
desolate  fireside! 


First  brought  to  notice  by  nobility  of  char- 
acter during  an  alarming  pestilence;  by  talent 
and  patriotism  becoming  the  people's  leader; 
suffering  terrible  imprisonment  for  political  of- 
fense given  to  despotism;  liberated  at  the  peo- 
ple's demand;  by  eloquence  and  statesmanship 
rising  to  be  the  chief  of  a  revolution;  betrayed 
by  treachery;  by  foreign  intervention  driven 
into  exile;  and  in  that  exile  becoming  historic 
as  the  most  fervent  and  impressive  orator  of 
modern  times;  disappointed  in  every  hope  of 
justice  for  father-land;  burying  an  only  daugh- 
ter in  a  graveyard  far  from  her  native  home; 
beside  that  grave  being  compelled  to  prepare 
another— a  tomb  for  the  remains  of  the  wife 
whose  maiden  sympathy  illumined  a  prison  cell, 
and  whose  marital  devotion  never  permitted 
reproof  from  that  early  promise;  an  old  man 
full  of  sorrows  and  eminently  acquainted  with 
grief— Louis  Kossuth  stands,  in  incident  of  ca- 
reer, in  virtue  of  character,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  personage  of  the  present 
day.  His  years  are  now  past  threescore.  Ere 
many  more  elapse  he  must  join  the  innumera- 
ble host  to  which  the  martyrs  of  Hungary  be- 
long. He  will  be  mourned  as  the  great  and 
good  only  can  be.  His  many  faithful  friends 
earnestly  trust  that  he  will  leave  prepared  for 
publication  a  record  of  his  eventful  life. 


OUB  UFB0K0e& 


■  T   BJ.ISABBTH   B.    B.   PIBftT. 


Lifb  hath  many  heavy  burdens. 

Life  hath  many  weary  cares, 
But  we  will  not  faint  nor  falter. 

Though  the  shadow  of  despair 
May  at  times  hang  darkly  'round  us, 

And  we  can  not  see  the  way, 
Still  we  '11  hope  and  trust  the  promise 

Of  a  bettor,  brighter  day. 

Though  the  way  seem  long  and  dreary, 

Never  murmur,  never  fear, 
There  is  One  who,  never  weary, 

Watcheth  o'er  bis  children  here; 
One  who  will  our  weak  hearts  strengthen, 

If  in  faith  we  trust  his  love, 
Who  will  kindly,  gently  lead  us 

Safely  to  bis  home  above. 

Say  not  thus,  "  my  lot  is  hardest;" 

That  thou  hast  a  double  share; 
Thou  may  est  never  know  the  burdens, 

Frailer  ones  than  thou  must  bear; 
But  wherever  duty  calls  us, 

With  a  firm  and  fearless  heart 
Let  us  labor,  striving  ever 

For  the  nobler,  better  pari 
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CALVARY  AH  D  THE  BBPUItiHBR. 


BY   KIT.    ft.   ft.   WELCH. 


CALVARY  and  the  sepulcher,  as  I  remarked 
in  a  previous  article,  are  covered  with  an 
immense  Church,  consecrated  as  it  now  stands 
in  1810,  A.  D.  At  our  arrival  we  found  the 
grand  entrance  thronged.  Soldiers  stood  guard- 
ing the  doorway.  Officious  Turks  with  drawn 
swords  offered  to  examine  peaceful  pilgrims  to 
ascertain  whether  they  carried  weapons.  Some 
Americans  suffered  this  impertinence  from  Mos- 
lem guards  at  the  threshold  of  the  sepulcher. 
I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  pass  unmolested. 

Already  the  large  Church  was  filled.  It  was 
St.  Patrick's  day.  Devotees  walked  directly  to 
a  marble  slab  surrounded  by  a  low  railing, 
covering  what  tradition  declares  to  be  the  Stone 
of  Unction,  on  which  Christ's  crucified  body 
was  anointed  for  the  burial.  They  kneeled  and 
devoutly  pressed  the  marble  slab  with  forehead 
and  lips,  then,  rising,  advanced  to  a  large 
rotunda  surmounted  by  a  dome  like  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  In  the  very  center  of  the 
rotunda  stands  the  holy  sepulcher.  Beneath 
the  dome  a  small  building  twenty-six  feet  long 
has  been  erected  over  the  tomb.  The  entrance 
is  from  the  east.  A  gloomy  antechamber 
dimly  lighted,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel, 
to  commemorate  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone, 
leads  to  the  narrow  door  of  the  sepulcher. 
Around  and  in  this  antechamber  a  dense  crowd 
had  collected.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but 
each  one  was  moving  eagerly  toward  the 
entrance.  Almost  every  kind  of  feature  and 
style  of  dress  were  represented  here.  All  were 
uncovered;  some  were  kneeling,  some  were 
standing  with  bare  feet  upon  the  cold  pave- 
ment. In  the  small,  dim  antechamber  I  stood 
for  awhile  unable  to  advance  through  the 
crowd,  endeavoring  to  collect  my  thoughts  and 
order  them  aright,  as  one  should  if  standing 
beside  Joseph's  new  tomb;  honored  as  no  tomb 
ever  has  been  or  shall  be;  preeminent  as  the 
only  one  in  all  history  which  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  presence  of  real  Divinity;  signal- 
ized by  a  conflict  such  as  even  Calvary  had  not 
witnessed — a  final  conflict,  in  which  death,  and 
hell,  and  the  grave  struggled  to  retain  the  Son 
of  God  a  captive,  in  which  the  issue  involved 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  redemption  of  a  world, 
and  in  which  the  powers  of  heaven  gained  an 
ultimate  and  decisive  triumph.  Daring  those 
three  days  of  darkness  and  of  dread,  invisible 
conflict,  the  poor  disciples,  not  taught  as  we 
are,  understood  not  the  progress  or  the  issue 
of  the  strife.    To  them  the  Savior  lay  silent  in 


death,  apparently  unable  to  save  himself;  the 
door  of  the  sepulcher  was  barred  and  sealed, 
and  thus  made  sure,  was  watched  by  his 
enemies.  His  disciples,  disheartened  and  driven 
away,  were  undergoing  the  severest  trial  of 
their  faith,  when  heaven  was  securing  for  them 
and  for  itself  the  crowning  victory.  An  angel 
from  heaven  smote  the  watchmen  with  dismay, 
rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulcher,  and  sat  upon  it,  to  demonstrate  the 
reality  and  defy  the  Roman  guard  longer  to 
hold  the  tomb;  and  Jesus  was  "declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  with  power  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.11 

The  Scripture  narrative. of  angels  and  men, 
of  friends  and  foes,  the  burial  of  the  Redeemer 
and  the  seal  of  Cesar,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
the  early  visit  of  the  pious  women,  the  eager, 
startled  search  of  Peter  and  John  as  they 
entered  the  empty  sepulcher,  was  recalled  with 
strange  clearness  and  power. 

At  length  the  opportunity  arrived,  and,  bend- 
ing low,  I  entered  and  stood  within  the  sepul- 
cher. With  two  other  Americans  I  lingered 
beside  the  tomb  in  silence,  unmolested  by  the 
crowd,  and  undisturbed  by  skepticism,  for  I  did 
not  choose  to  doubt  whether  this  was  the 
identical  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  That  it  is 
not  no  one  ever  yet  has  proved,  nor  I  think 
can  prove.  If  perchance  it  be  not  the  identical 
spot,  yet  to  my  mind  it  represents  the  place 
of  his  burial  and  his  resurrection,  and  this  for 
me  is  enough.  This  representation  involves  tho 
essential  truth  in  Christianity,  the  turning  point 
in  the  Gospel:  "For  if  Christ  be  not  risen  then 
is  our  preaching  and  our  faith  vain."  Standing 
reverently  beside  this  empty  tomb,,  the  angel- 
voice  speaks  to  my  heart:  "Behold  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay.  He  is  not  here;  he  is 
risen."  And  so  from  this  sepulcher  of  death 
"  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light."  I 
yielded  myself  without  reserve  to  the  emotions 
which  such  thoughts  are  calculated  to  inspire, 
and  felt  and  was  glad  to  feel  intensely  moved. 

Erring  zeal  has  cased  the  tomb  in  marble. 
But  what  to  me  is  the  marble  covering?  It 
conceals  not,  it  disturbs  not  the  vital  import. 
Pious  hands  have  decked  the  tomb  with  fragrant 
flowers  and  lighted  the  sepulcher  with  burning 
lamps  that  never  expire,  while  the  priest  stands 
here  to  bestow  upon  the  pilgrim  a  cluster  of 
buds  and  blossoms  from  Gethsemane,  blessed 
and  sprinkled  with  symbolic  baptism.  But 
even  these  may  be  received  as  emblems — the 
lamp  of  hope,  and  the  flower  of  immortality. 
The  empty  tomb  was  the  fitting  subsequent  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  one  solved  the 
mystery   of    the   other.    The   resurrection    of 
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Christ  was  the  consummation  of  his  death,  and 
so  "death  was  swallowed  up  of  life."  "I  lay 
down  my  life/'  saith  the  Savior,  "  that  I  might 
take  it  again."  In  the  light  of  the  resurrection 
Gal  vary  is  relieved  of  gloom.  Passing  now 
from  the  empty  tomb  to  the  place  of  crucifix- 
ion, we  felt  as  never  before  the  force  of  these 
Divine  words:  "The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son 
of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Except  a  corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth 
alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit." 

Calvary,  as  tradition  locates  it,  is  near  the 
sepulcher,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  distant.    And  this  agrees  very  well  with 
the  inspired  account — John  xix,  41,  42 — "  Now, 
in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was 
a  garden;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulcher, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.    There  they 
laid    Jesus,   therefore,   because   of    the  Jews1 
preparation  day;  for  the  sepulcher  was  nigh  at 
hand."    Both  are  now  included  under  the  same 
roof.    Calvary  is  not  a  mountain.    It  is  never 
in  Scripture,  I  believe,  called  a  mountain,  or 
even  a  hill.    Golgotha,  the  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifies "a  skull."    Calvaria  is  only  the  Latin 
synonym  for  Golgotha.    And   Calvary  is  the 
English  word.    The  spot,  however,  as  it  is  here 
designated,  is  elevated  several  feet  above  its 
surroundings.    We  reach  it  by  an  ascent  of 
eighteen   steps.    Here  is   the   Chapel  of   the 
Cross,  with  marble  floor  and  low,  vaulted  room. 
At  the  eastern  end  a  raised  platform  supports 
an  altar,  which  is  said  to  mark  the  place  of 
crucifixion.    Lifting  the  movable  covering,  the 
naked  rock  is  disclosed,  with  three  mortises, 
each  to  receive  a  cross.    An  irregular,  deep  rent 
cleaves  the  solid  rock,  into  which  I  thrust  my 
hand,  and  which  one  can  trace  as  he  examines 
the  firm,  broad  rock  from  beneath  the  floor,  to 
which  there  is  an  easy  entrance.    I  mention 
these  things  as  I  saw  them,  without  comment, 
although  some  claim  this  as  a  visible  proof  of 
the  earthquake,  when  the  rocks  were  rent  and 
the    graves   opened.     A   throng    of   devotees 
approached  the  altar  on  their  knees,  kissing 
the  marble  floor  as  they  advanced.    The  altar 
and  every  part  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  was 
rich  and  gorgeouB.    But  the  display  and  con- 
fusion disturb  one's  feeling,  and  tend  to  dissipate 
solemnity.    As  we  lingered,  the  Greek  bishop 
and  clergy,  in  black  flowing  robes,  black  caps, 
and  long  gray  beard,  entered  the  church  in  pro- 
cession, advanced  to  the  Stone  of  Unction,  kissed 
it  reverently,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  sepul- 
cher to  bestow  blessings  on  the  pilgrims. 

Various  chapels  and  tombs  have  been  congre- 
gated in  this  immediate  vicinity,  Buch  as  the 


Chapel  of  Adam,  the  Tomb  of  Melchisedek,  the 
Chapel  of  Helena,  the  Tomb  of  Godfrey,  the 
chivalrous  crusader,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Tomb  of  Baldwin,  his  brother 
and  successor  on  the  throne.  But  these  I  need 
only  mention,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  the. 
Latins  and  the  rich  Greek  Church,  gorgeous 
with  embroidery  and  gold,  and  which  contains 
a  marble  column,  said  to  mark  the  center  of 
the  earth. 

Once  and  again  I  visited  the  place  of  the 
sepulcher  and  the  cross,  and  with  ever-increas- 
ing interest.  The  architecture,  the  numbers, 
the  display  becoming  familiar  availed  less  to 
divert  my  attention.  My  last  visit  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  I  bade  farewell 
to  Jerusalem  was  most  favorable  for  commun- 
ion with  the  sacred  and  sublime  associations  of 
the  place.  The  doors  were  just  opened.  None 
was  present  but  the  porter.  It  was  an  hour 
of  quiet.  Alone  and  undisturbed,  I  ascended 
to  Calvary  and  stood  beside  the  sepulcher.  The 
blessed  truth  that  Jesus  "  was  delivered  for  our 
offenses  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion" was  welcomed  to  my  heart  with  unspeak- 
able delight.  I  reviewed  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion  as  described  by  the  evangelist,  and 
kneeled  beside  the  tomb  in  prayer  that  hence- 
forth I  might  live,  not  unto  myself,  but  unto 
Him  which  died  for  me  and  rose  again. 


PBAYEB  AT  £?& 


0,  God,  if  in  this  ending  day, 

Thy  hand  hath  made  bo  fair, 
Oar  feet  hare  wandered  from  the  way 

It  pleased  thee  to  prepare; 
And  if  oar  hearts,  by  sin  beguiled, 

Forgetful  were  of  heaven, 
And  stood  disordered  and  defiled, 

We  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  we  have  faltered  from  the  faith 

In  idle  word  or  deed, 
Or  made  a  falsehood  of  oar  breath 

Whereby  we  might  succeed — 
If  we  have  shunned  the  kindness  claimed 

By  spirits  wronged  or  riven, 
Which  would  so  make  us  to  be  blamed, 

We  pray  to  be  forgiven. 
If  we  have  smiled  where  we  should  weep, 

Or  left  the  good  untried, 
And  willfully  foreborne  to  keep 

Christ's  sufferings  sanctified— 
If  a  pure  sense  of  endless  love 

Has  failed  where  it  has  striven 
To  bear  our  lowliest  thought  above, 

O,  let  us  be  forgiven! 
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"AUT  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
yj  mouth  speaketh" — the  pen  writes.  Dif- 
ferent ways  of  preparing  food  occupy  my 
mind  lately,  and  my  pen  records  it.  It  will  be 
easy  for  me  after  awhile,  I  hope,  so  I  can  do 
every  thing  without  effort,  and  shall  not  have 
to  think  so  much  about  it.  I  regard  the  sub- 
ject as  worth  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to, 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  effort — so  much  depends 
upon  it,  so  much  of  comfort  and  of  health, 
so  much  of  temper  even,  and  of  moral  states, 
and  our  devotional  feelings  may  be  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  food  we  eat,  and  our  manner 
of  taking  it.  Ill-cooked  food  makes  us  heavy 
and  dull  in  our  whole  nature. 

I  avail  myself  of  aunt  Milly's  knowledge  as 
much  as  possible,  though  she  says  her  ways 
are  such  old-fashioned  ones  they  will  not  suit 
me.  This  is  true  with  regard  to  many  things, 
yet  she  has  sterling  good  sense,  and  I  get  a 
good  many  useful  hints  from  her  with  regard 
to  ways  and  means. 

Aunt  Milly  is  not  one  of  those  old  persons 
who  think  every  thing  must  be  done  as  it  was 
in  by-gone  times.  She  believes  in  improve- 
ment. She  believes  that  perhaps  the  best  way- 
has  not  been  found  out  in  any  thing  yet  with 
regard  to  cooking  and  managing  a  house,  so 
she  encourages  my  experiments,  my  trying  to 
find  out  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
"  Do  n't  put  the  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag 
and  the  meal  in  the  other  because  your  father 
and  grandfather  did,"  she  said  laughingly  one 
day  in  reference  to  this  matter.  "Too  many 
make  mistakes  in  this  respect,  jogging  on  in 
the  old  way,  without  looking  to  see  if  it  is  the 
right  way,  the  best  way." 

But  I  find  some  of  aunt  Milly's  old  ways  of 
doing  things  better,  it  seems  to  me,  and  more 
wholesome  than  any  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out  yet.  They  are  so  to  my  judgment,  and  I 
shall  adopt  them  till  I  find  some  way  I  think 
is  better.  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  Aunt  Milly  told  me  this 
morning  that  salting  a  steak  when  it  is  first 
put  upon  the  gridiron  makes  it  tougher.  This 
is  a  very  simple  thing  to  know,  yet  it  may  be 
a  very  useful  one  if  it  makes  the  beefsteak 
better;  and  it  is  just  as  easy,  of  course,  to  salt 
it  just  before  it  is  done  as  when  it  is  first  put 
on  the  gridiron. 

•Susy,  the  girl,  looks  with  an  unfavorable  eye 
upon  my  improvements.    I  go  steadily  on  and 


do  n't  appear  to  notice  her.  I  was  inly  amused 
this  morning  when  I  was  cooking  the  steak.  I 
knew  by  the  way  she  jerked  things  about  she 
was  not  pleased  with  the  operation.  On  hdr 
way  to  the  dining-room  with  the  bread  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  said,  in  a  tone  half  of 
authority,  half  of  contempt,  "  You  have  n't 
salted  it." 

"No,"  I  said  quietly,  "aunt  Milly  thinks  it 
is  better  not  to  salt  it  till  just  before  you  take 
it  up." 

I  heard  a  sniff,  a  sneer  made  audible,  and 
she  passed  on. 

Said  uncle  Tim,  speaking  of  the  irregular 
habits  of  some  households  and  the  disadvant- 
ages arising  from  them,  "Nature  sets  us  an 
example  of  regularity.  Suppose  the  sun  should 
rise  and  set  just  as  it  happened,  and  the  seasons 
be  irregular  in  their  recurrence,  so  we  would 
never  know  what  to  expect,  how  would  all 
human  affairs  be  deranged  1" 

True  enough,  and  this  little  home  over  which 
I  preside  is  a  miniature  world.  Yet  some  peo- 
ple's lives  are  on  this  chance  principle.  We 
are  not  as  apt  to  forget  any  thing  that  we  have 
a  set  time  for  doing.  The  winding  of  a  clock, 
for  instance,  if  we  have  a  regular  time  for  it — 
the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed  or  the  first 
after  getting  up — it  will  seldom  be  forgotten, 
while  if  we  leave  it  to  chance  it  will  often  be 
neglected.  So  with  other  things.  I  must  im- 
press upon  my  mind  the  importance  of  order 
by  thinking  of  it  often — thinking  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  disadvantages. 

I  have  fixed,  regular  hours  for  meals,  partly 
because  it  is  better  if  we  want  to  be  regular 
in  other  matters  and  partly  because  I  think  it 
is  more  healthy  to  be  regular  about  eating.  I 
have  made  my  breakfast  hour  half-past  seven. 
Aunt  Milly,  I  knew,  would  prefer  it  at  seven, 
the  children,  and:  perhaps  the  other  members 
of  the  family  at  eight,  though  I  suppose  a 
half  hour  one  way  or  the  other  would  not 
make  much  difference  to  either  party,  so  I 
conceded  as  much  to  her  as  to  them  all;  for, 
though  they  are  greatest  in  number,  I  consider 
her  greatest  on  account  of  her  age,  and  the 
respect  due  her  from  us  all  for  the  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  others  she  has  led,  from  which  we 
have  all  received  our  share  of  benefit — though 
if  I  had  made  my  breakfast  hour  at  nine  Bhe 
would  have  said  nothing,  and  no  one  would 
have  known  she  was  incommoded  by  it.  We 
are  not  apt  enough  to  think  of  these  things. 

My  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  all,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sport  in  the  morning 
about  hurrying  up  and  pretending  to  feel  very 
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much  afraid  of  the  consequences  if  one  should 
happen  to  be  a  half  a  minute  behind  time. 
Allen  got  up  two  hours  before  breakfast  the 
first  morning  after  I  announced  my  plan.  He 
said  he  woke,  and,  finding  it  light,  "hastled 
himself  out  of  bed/'  for  fear  of  being  behind 
time.  He  says  he  finds  his  head  clearer  for 
study  for  rising  earlier.  Where  he  boarded 
before  he  came  here  they  did  not  have  break- 
fast till  nine  o'clock,  and,  as  he  said,  being 
unable  to  set  his  mind  vigorously  to  work 
studying  in  the  morning  till  he  was  "  wound 
up  with  a  cup  of  coffee,"  he  got  a  habit  of 
lying  in  bed  late.  So  a  little  good  I  can  see 
results  from  my  plan. 

I  have  considered  the  good  of  all  so  far  as 
was  in  my  power  in  my  plans — the  comfort, 
the  taste,  the  habits,  the  convenience  of  all, 
yet  I  hope  upon  an  ascending  scale;  that  is, 
with  a  view  to  improve  those  whose  habits  are 
wrong,  yet  not  to  remove  my  marks  so  far 
from  their  former  babits  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  reach  them. 

I  must  endeavor  to  improve  in  hired-girl 
tactics,  as  well  as  in  other  directions,  if  there 
is  any  fault  in  my  mode  of  managing  with 
regard  to  them.  There  are  some  general  rules 
that  will  apply  to  all;  for  instance,  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  firmness, 
like  children. 

If  a  woman,  to  manage  a  household  well, 
should  have  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  good 
general,  no  small  share  of  skill  and  strategy  is 
needed  for  the  kitchen  division.  The  present 
incumbent  of  this  department  has  stood  almost 
in  the  place  of  principal  for  so  long  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  remove  her  from  her 
position.  She  evidently  regards  me  in  the 
light  of  an  interloper — a  usurper  of  privileges 
which  she  claims  by  right  of  possession.  I 
must  let  her  down  by  degrees,  but  shall  proba- 
bly be  obliged  to  install  some  unsophisticated 
Biddy  who  will  acknowledge  my  supremacy. 

Yet  the  amusing  thought  occurred  to  me 
to-day  that  should  I  propose  a  change  to  her, 
I  might  find  myself  in  the  position  of  an  old 
gentleman  I  read  of,  who  had  a  servant  that 
had  lived  with  him  so  long  and  been  so  much 
indulged  he  assumed  to  command  rather  than 
obey.  His  conduct  becoming  unbearable,  the 
old  gentleman  called  him  up  one  day  and  told 
him  he  could  not  endure  his  insolence  any 
longer — they  must  part. 

'*  Where  does  your  honor  think  of  going?" 
the  servant  asked,  coolly. 

80  I  think,  should  I  suggest  a  change  to  my 
subordinate  she  would  expect  me  to  leave.    I 


must  dispose  of  the  question  with  regard  to 
her  as  soon  as  may  be. 

"  Whenever  any  body  does  any  thing  that  is 
lovely,  think  about  it  and  do  it  also."  This  is 
the  golden  rule  of  a  tribe  in  Africa.  They  say 
their  god  gave  it  to  them.  It  is  a  beautiful 
rule,  let  it  come  from  where.it  will. 

If  we  want  to  be  good  and  lovely  we  should 
look  at  other  people  and  see  what  looks  hateful 
or  lovely  in  their  conduct.  Sometimes  things 
look  wrong  to  us  in  others  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  ourselves,  but  we  do  not  know 
it.  We  should  watch  ourselves  closely  if  we 
want  to  be  loved  by  others,  if  we  want  to  be 
good.  Our  own  faults  do  not  look  to  us  as  the 
same  faults  do  in  others.  We  should  think 
that  they  look  to  other  people  as  other  people's 
faults  do  to  us.  .Not  long  ago  I  was  at  a 
house  where  there  was  a  little  boy  ten  years  old. 
His  name  was  George  Wilson.  He  went  out 
one  afternoon  to  play  with  some  of  his  mates 
at  the  house  of  another  boy  named  Billy 
Jones. 

When  George  came  home,  "  Mother,"  he  said, 
"Billy  Jones  is  a  very  bad  boy;  I  do  n't  want 
to  play  with  him  again." 

"  Why,  my  son?"  his  mother  asked. 

"  Why,"  answered  George,  "  his  mother  was 
so  good.  She  set  a*  little  table  for  us  in  the 
yard  and  put  nice  warm  cakes,  and  honey,  and 
apples  on  it  for  us  to  eat.  And  she  was  so 
pleasant,  and  waited  on  us  so  nice;  and  when 
we  had  got  through  his  mother  wanted  Billy 
just  to  run  to  the  post-office  and  take  a  letter, 
and  he  answered  her  real  cross,  and  said,  'I 
do  n't  want  to,  I  want  to  go  and  play  again.' 
And  then  he  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows  that 
lay  on  the  ground  and  started  off.  He  said, 
'Come/  to  me>  but  I  said  I  'd  go  for  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  I  took  the  letter  off  the  comer  of 
the  table  and  ran  away  with  it.  When  I  came 
back  Billy  would  n't  play  with  me  any  more. 
His  mother  said,  '  For  shame,  what  a  naughty 
boy!'  and  said  she  would  tell  his  father.  'I 
do  n't  care,'  Billy  said  as  cross  as  he  could,  and 
he  was  so  cross  all  the  rest  of  the  time  that  I 
only  shot  my  bow  a  few  times  and  then  came 
away." 

"He  was  a  naughty  boy  indeed,"  George's 
mamma  said,  "to  behave  so  to  his  mother  when 
she  had  been  so  kind  to  him;  and  it  was  not 
polite,  besides,  to  behave  so  when  he  had  com- 
pany. It  made  his  mother  feel  unhappy,  and 
you  feel  unhappy,  and  of  course  he  felt  un- 
happy himself.  People  always  do  when  they 
behave  ill." 

It  was  not  more  than  two  days  after  this 
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George  was  running  ballets  by  the  kitchen  fire. 
His  mother  was  going  to  have  some  company 
in  the  evening,  and  she  wanted  him  to  go  for 
some  hickory-nuts.  George  scowled  when  she 
asked  him,  and  said,  "  That  is  always  the  way. 
When  I  begin  to  do  any  thing  I  always  have 
to  ran  of  some  errand.  Jake  Alderman  said 
if  I  would  ran  a  dozen  ballets  for  his  rifle  he 
woald  give  me  two  shillings." 

"  Bat  yoa  can  finish  when  you  come  back/' 
his  mother  said  pleasantly.  "I  have  no  one 
else  to  send.  John  is  away  and  will  not  be 
back  soon  enough,  and  I  want  to  crack  them 
now  while  I  have  time." 

"  I  do  n't  care/'  George  said,  "  I  do  n't  want 
to  go.    Let  Jane  450" — his  sister. 

"I  will  wait,"  his  mother  said,  "if  you  will 
promise  to  go  as  soon  as  you  get  through." 

George  did  not  promise*  He  said  "well," 
in  a  grumbling  tone;  but  when  he  had  finished 
running  his  bullets  he  went  out  and  did  not 
come  in  again  till  bed- time.  I  wondered  he 
did  not  think  that  his  conduct  looked  as  bad 
as  Billy  Jones's.  Yet  I  do  not  think  he  thought 
of  it. 

So  the  best  way  for  little  boys,  and  girls,  and 
older  people  to  correct  their  faults  is,  to  think 
how  the  same  things  they  do  look  in  others, 
and  to  think  they  look  just  the  same  to  others 
in  them;  and  when  they  see  others  do  any 
thing  lovely,  to  think  they  may  be  lovely  in 
the  same  way. 

I  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  Ingals  to-day,  a  young 
woman  with  a  baby  a  few  months  old,  and 
found  her  sitting  rocking  her  baby  with  one 
hand,  the  other  hanging  listlessly  by  her  side, 
while  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  'm  glad  yon  've  come  in,"  she  exclaimed, 
sobs  choking  her  utterance,  but  smiles  break- 
ing through  her  tears;  "I  've  got  the  blues." 

"  The  blues  I  why  should  you  have  the  blues, 
young,  healthy,  happily  situated,  not  to  men- 
tion other  advantages?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  know  them.  I  know  I  am  young, 
and  healthy,  and  have  a  great  many  advant- 
ages— a  kind  husband,  a  pleasant  home,  plenty, 
and  a  pretty  baby,"  she  added,  smiling  down 
upon  the  little  thing  in  the  cradle;  "but  all 
these  avail  me  nothing  because  of  my  igno- 
rance." 

"Why,  what  now?  You,  the  accomplished 
young  woman,  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Blank's 
seminary — a  graduate  with  the  highest  honors I" 
I  said  playfully. 

"That's  it;  that  's  what  grieves  me,"  she 
said.  "  The  time  I  spent  there  studying  sciences 
that  were  distasteful  to  me,  that  will  never  be 


of  any  earthly  use  to  me.  I  not 'only  had  no 
pleasure  in  acquiring  them,  but  they  will  never 
be  of  any  real  profit  to  me.  With  regard  to 
my  home  duties  I  know  nothing.  This  was 
brought  home  to  me  at  present  by  two  house- 
hold calamities.  Yesterday  my  girl  left,  and  I 
do  n't  know-where  to  get  another,  and  my  baby 
was  sick  and  I  did  n't  know  what  to  do  for  it. 
Only  a  diarrhea;  but  you  can  't  imagine  what 
intense  anxiety  I  felt,  how  helpless  and  igno- 
rant I  felt.  I  got  up  in  the  night  with  it;  there 
was  no  body  in  the  house  but  Bister  Susy  and 
me.  Henry  is  away  attending  court,  and  I 
thought  of  Hagar  in  the  desert,  unable  to  find 
a  drop  of  water  for  her  perishing  child,  think- 
ing my  anguish  was  like  hers,  in  kind  if  not  in 
degree.  My  babe  was  suffering,  its  slight  dis- 
ease might  lead  to  something  serious,  and  I 
powerless  to  help,  to  prevent,  fettered  by  my 
ignorance.  We  have  doctors,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
sick  child  needs  the  constant  care  of  an  intelli- 
gent nurse.  I  see  and  feel  this  so  vividly  now. 
I  remember  once  reading  of  the  mortality  of 
children  in  cities.  I  said,  Why  should  so  many 
children  born  healthy  die  so  young?  Aunt 
Jane  said  it  is  owing  to  their  mothers'  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  health." 

It  is  strange  how  ignorant  people  are  of  the 
plainest  principles  with  regard  to  health  and 
sickness,  and  how  ignorant  they  are  content  to 
be.  Mrs.  Ingals  did  not  know  that  a  chill  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  would  cause  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels.  She  had  dressed  her  child 
the  day  before  in  thin  muslin,  and  had  it  out 
toward  night,  and  the  evening  was  very  cool 
for  the  season.  When  she  told  me  that,  I 
thought  it  was  the  cause  of  the  child's  illness. 

"  I  shall  kill  her  yet  by  my  ignorance/'  she 
said,  hugging  the  child  to  her  bosom,  tears 
failing. 

OLD  A*B  WITHOUT  BBLIGIOV. 


Alas,  for  him  who  grows  old  without  grow- 
ing wise,  and  to  whom  the  future  world  does 
not  set  open  her  gates  when  he  is  excluded  by 
the  present  1  The  Lord  deals  so  graciously  with 
us  in  the  decline  of  life  that  it  is  a  shame  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  lessons  which  he  gives. 
The  eye  becomes  dim,  the  ear  dull,  the  tongue 
falters,  all  the  senses  refuse  to  do  their  office, 
and  from  every  side  resounds  the  call,  "Set 
thine  house  in  order."  The  playmates  of  youth, 
the  fellow-laborers  of  manhood  die  away,  and 
take  the  road  before  us.  Old  age  is  like  some 
quiet  chamber,  in  which,  disconnected  from  the 
visible  world,  we  can  prepare  in  silence  for  the 
world  that  is  unseen. 
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BIT.  BOBKRT  HALL. 
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never  hear  of  a  Baptist  bat  we  think 
of* Robert  HalL  It  was  oar  fortune, 
when  a  very  small  boy  at  school,  to  hear  that 
excellent,  eloquent,  strange,  good  man  preach 
many  a  time  and  oft  at  the  old  Baptist  Chapel, 
on  Regent-street,  Cambridge;  and  subsequently, 
two  or  three  years  later,  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  him  in  the  old  Dandaff  Palace  of 
that  place,  and  see  him  drink  endless  cups  of 
green  tea,  smoke  many  a  "church  warden"  pipe 
of  "returns"  tobacco,  and  listen  greedily  to  his 
half-whispered  talk,  once  with  Professor  Scho- 
field,  the  great  Grecian  of  that  day,  and  several 
distinguished  gownsmen — and  more  than  once 
with  good  old  pastor  Edmonds,  whose  servant 
Mr.  Hall  had  married — the  father,  too,  of  Cy- 
rus Edmonds,  author  of  the  Life  of  Washing- 
ton in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Library,  if  we 
remember  aright.  Newton  Bosworth,  too,  of 
the  great  nose,  was  present  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions. 0,  what  a  nose  that  was,  to  be  sure  I 
Bardolph's  must  have  been  a  baby  to  it;  and 
then  it  was  so  rotund  at  the  extremity,  so 
rubicund — and  altogether  so  mighty  a  nose, 
that  we  doubt  if  any  other  human  being  be- 
sides him,  whether  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  ever 
wore  such  an  all-observed  facial  member,  ex- 
cept the  hasheesh-eating  men  whose  noses  are 
so  vividly  described  in  the  Arabian  Nighfef 
Entertainments. 

And  yet  Mr.  Bosworth  came  to  no   harm 
through  his  nose,  was  a  right  worthy  gentle- 
man, a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and,  better  still,  a  trusted 
friend  of  Robert  HalL    Many  are  the  jokes  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
both  these  worthies;  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Hall  is 
concerned,  we  can  testify  that  he  regarded  his 
ugly  features  with   sufficient  complacency  to 
poke  fun  oat  of  it  himseH    For  example,  some 
well-meaning  deacon,  very  long-winded  in  his 
prayers,  and  not  over  courtly  in  his  rhetoric, 
once  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  open  wide 
the  month  of  his  servant— Mr.  Hall — who  was 
that  morning  to  hold  forth  for  the  edification 
of    a    lukewarm    Church    and    congregation. 
"  Brother,"  said  Mr.  Hall  to  a  friend,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  "did  you  hear  that 
man  pray  that  the  Lord  would  make  my  mouth 
bigger  than  it  is?    As  if  he  had  n't  made  it 
big   enough,  sir!     Think  of  that,  sir!"    And 
upon  another  occasion  he  said  to  Newton  Bos* 
worth,  "If  your  nose,  sir,  and  my  mouth  had 


chanced  to  have  got  upon  the  same  face,  what 
a  scarecrow  of  a  minister  it  would  have  made 
in  the  pulpit,  sir!  Bid  you  ever  think  of  that, 
Mr.  Bosworth?"  Poor  fellow  I  his  fearful  dis- 
ease and  ceaseless  study  broke  down  his  intel- 
lect at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  threatened  it 
with  irretrievable  ruin  and  desolation.  But  he 
recovered  and  preached  more  or  less  till  his 
death,  although  his  brilliant  eccentricities  never 
left  him. 

And  what  a  preacher  he  was!  Those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  cut-and-dried  dis- 
courses in  which  some  ministers,  even  in  this 
day  of  tremendous  energy  and  fiery  ordeal — do 
sometimes  indulge— can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  this  great 
preacher.  Well  do  we  remember  him;  and  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  that  all  those  long,  long 
years  should  have  gone  over  to  the  majority 
since  we  heard  him  in  that  quaint,  old-fashioned 
chapel  on  Regent-street,  with  Downing  Col- 
lege for  a  background  to  it.  In  a  moment, 
from  the  dusty  galleries  of  memory,  the  scene 
comes  back  to  us  in  vivid  picturing.  It  is  an 
ancient  building,  without  pretense  of  any  sort 
or  the  slightest  architectural  adornment;  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast,  therefore,  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  old  churches  and  the  monk- 
ish grandeur  of  the  scholastic  edifices.  It  is 
not  even  a  large  building,  and  will  not  hold 
more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  people.  The 
floor  is  divided  into  three  compartments  of 
pews,  with  two  aisles  running  from  the  entrance 
doors  to  the  pulpit.  It  is  surrounded  by  galle- 
ries, with  the  exception  of  the  pulpit  wall. 
Every  seat  is  occupied  all  over  the  house;  and 
the  aisles  are  crammed  with  gownsmen  and 
laymen.  There  is  a  great  pressure  at  the  doors, 
and  we  can  see  the  influence  of  it  in  the  surg- 
ing to  and  fro  of  the  people  who  are  standing 
up  in  the  aisles.  A  mighty  but  hushed  mur- 
mur pervades  the  congregation.  We  are  in  the 
gallery  close  to  the  pulpit,  along  with  eighty  or 
ninety  other  "fellows,"  some  of  whom  are  on 
the  reporting  list,  and  have  to  take  notes  of 
the  sermon.  It  wants  three  minutes  to  half 
past  ten  o'clock,  morning  service.  We  look 
over  the  balcony  upon  the  heads  below.  There 
is  the  great  square  singing  pew,  where  the  Fos- 
ters and  the  Brookes,  rich  city  bankers,  are 
leaders  of  the  choir,  or  part  singers.  There  is 
no  organ,  nor  instrumentation  of  any  kind.  It 
is  vocal  throughout.  Mighty  congregational 
singing,  the  mightiest  of  all.  We  remember 
all  the  old  faces  with  a  perfect  memory.  Here 
is  good  Mr.  Sidney,  the  basso,  with  his  bald 
head  and  deep-black,  sunken  eyes.  He  is  a 
friend  of  ours,  with  whom  we  take  tea  occa- 
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eionally.  He  looks  up  to  us  with  a  smile  of 
recognition.  We  knew  he  would — he  is  such 
a  kind,  excellent,  generous  gentleman.  Here, 
too,  is  young  George  Hind,  the  mathematician, 
who  is  sure  to  come  out  senior  wrangler  when 
he  graduates.  What  a  crush  there  is  this 
morning  1  The  murmur  is  getting  more  and 
more  articulate.  Hark!  The  clock  strikes  the 
half  hour!  The  congregation  adjusts  itself  in 
one  simultaneous  movement — the  vestry  door 
opens — the  verger  appears,  a  little,  old  man,  in 
unimpeachable  black  garments.  He  advances 
to  the  pulpit,  opens  the  door,  and  slowly  fol- 
lowing him  comes  a  middle-sized,  middle-aged, 
rather  stout  man,  supported  to  the  stair  by  one 
of  the  deacons.  It  is  Mr.  Hall;  he  is  very 
unwell;  walks  almost  double,  with  a  painful 
expression  of  his  strongly-marked  face.  In  an- 
other moment  he  is  in  the  pulpit.  And  now 
there  is  a  silence  all  over  the  place  as  if  death 
had  suddenly  put  out  every  life  in  it.  Not  a 
breath  disturbs  the  still  air.  It  is  absolutely 
distressing.  One  can  feel  the  silence;  and  lit- 
erally, if  we  had  Alpine  echoes  here,  it  seems 
as  if  the  sound  of  a  pin-fall  would  come  back 
to  us  in  thunders.  Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the 
minister,  for  the  moment  riveted  to  him.  So 
eager  and  earnest  are  all,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  who  are  strangers.  Holdl  we  have  found 
one  at  last.  He  is  a  freshman,  too — a  new- 
comer to  the  University.  One  can  see  that  by 
his  unsoiled  gown  and  by  his  rather  rustic  man- 
ners. In  his  heart  that  man  is  a  Dissenter. 
You  can  read  it  in  his  eyes,  they  are  so  full  of 
delight.  What  a  tall,  lank  fellow  he  is!  How 
anti-city  fashioned  are  his  leonine,  tawny  locks! 
He  is  so  eager  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  great 
man  in  the  pulpit  that  he  is  almost  rude  to  his 
neighbors.  See!  he  fairly  jostles  that  old  gen- 
tleman, with  the  white  powdered  hair,  at  his 
elbow.  Now  he  is  localized  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  his  big,  saucer  eyes  take  in  the  whole  por- 
trait of  the  preacher.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  he  thinks  of  him. 

But  see,  he  rises.  His  back  is  bent  almost 
to  a  deformity.  It  is  the  physical  upheaving 
of  a  great  inward  agony.  He  leans  with  both 
arms  on  the  pulpit  desk,  supporting  the  book 
in  his  two  hands.  He  gives  out  the  hymn,  and 
that  breaks  the  charmed  silence.  The  turning 
over  of  the  leaves  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
hymn-books  is  like  a  mimic  of  the  multitudi- 
nous laughter  of  the.  salt  sea  waves.  What  a 
vast,  lunar  face  it  is!  round,  full,  and  white  as 
alabaster.  He  is  nearly  bald,  and  strange  to 
say,  his  broad,  vaulted  forehead  seemB  to  re- 
treat into  his  "top  head."  Behold  that  im- 
mense, that  terrible  under-jawl    How  it  pro- 


jects, putting  the  anatomical  angle  out  of  joint — 
thrck  and  huge  like  the  jaw  of  a  gladiator. 
That  is  the  symbol  of  the  man's  power — an 
animal  symbol  of  animal  power,  too,  which, 
passing  through  the  alembics  of  his  intellect 
and  conscience,  is  converted  into  spirit,  and 
makes  him  a  spiritual  Goliath.  It  is  that  pro- 
jecting jaw  that  "carries  off"  the  forehead,  as 
the  artists  express  it.  His  eyes  are  of  a  liquid 
blackness,  and  they  kindle  up  as  with  the  fires 
of  heaven  as  he  reads  the  hymn,  while  his 
whole  face  quivers  with  nervous  excitement. 

That  is  a  picture  of  the  man,  Robert  Hall — 
the  great  and  marvelously-eloquent  preacher, 
the  fine,  scholarly  writer/  analyst,  and  critic, 
whose  writings  are  worthy  to  take  rank  among 
those  of  the  divines  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth— to  range  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  and 
Isaac  Barrow's.  His  Life,  by  Dr.  Olynthus 
Gregory — whom  we  also  knew — who  was  born 
at  Yaxley,  four  miles  from  the  cathedral  city  of 
Peterboro,  Northamptonshire — the  birthplace 
of  the  present  writer — is  an  'organic  perform- 
ance, and  an  honor  to  the  literature  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  We  fear  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  this  theme  already,  and  yet  we  must  add  a 
few  more  sentences,  or  the  historic  sketch  which 
we  design  will  not  be  complete. 

When  Hall  rose  to  speak  it  was  with  evident 
trepidations.  He  used  to  say  that  he  has  often 
looked  to  see  if  the  vestry  door  was  open  when 
he  began  hiB  sermon,  that  peradventure  he 
might  make  his  escape  that  way.  He  leaned 
<M  his  arms  while  preaching,  as  that  was  his 
easiest  position.  At  first  hiB  voice  was  scarcely 
audible;  he  breathed  out  his  words.  But  as  he 
became  inspired  by  his  theme  he  warmed  up 
into  animation  and  eloquence,  although  he 
rarely  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  building,  and  would  not 
have  been  heard  but  for  the  uniform  silence 
which  prevailed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  forbidden  the  men  to  attend  his 
ministrations,  but  they  went  in  spite  of  -his  ful- 
minations  and  the  dread  of  rustication.  So 
perfect  and  Grecian  were  the  finish  and  orna- 
mental imagery  of  his  rhetoric,  and  so  startling 
the  form  of  his  annunciations,  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  keep  from  testifying  one's 
pleasure  by  actual  applause;  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  we  have  heard  a  distinct  round  of 
such  after  the  utterance  of  some  unusually  fine 
passage. 


It  is  a  most  mortifying  reflection  to  any  man 
to  consider  what  he  has  done  compared  with 
what  he  might  have  done. 
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maa  fhilubsa'b  letxbbs. 


BI    MRS.    H.    C.    OARDNKB. 


Mmtowv,  Jumb  10th. 

YOU  were  right,  my  dear  Kate.  If  years  of 
patient  effort  and  compliance  with  every 
whim  of  my  brother's  are  powerless  to  subdue 
his  spirit  of  domination  and  contradiction, 
other  methods  mast  be  tried  or  the  man  will 
be  unendurable. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  become  somewhat 
habituated  to  his  contrary  spirit,  and  if  the 
dear  girls  were  to  be  always  here  to  divide  the 
care  of  him  with  me  I  should  find  it  easier  to 
submit  to  his  dictation  than  to  assert  my  rights; 
but  there  are  glimpses  of  a  matrimonial  future 
opening  before  each  of  them,  and  I  tremble 
when  I  think  of  being  left  alone  to  "  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den."  Another  reason  for  attempt- 
ing his  reform  is,  that  my  disposition  is  losing 
its  natural  serenity,  as  any  temper  short  of  a 
glorified  saint's  must  do  here. 

Hia  irritable  temperament  is  acquired.  It  is 
not  constitutional.  From  whom  could  he  in- 
herit it?  Our  mother  was  an  angel  of  sweet- 
ness, and  our  father  was  a  kind-hearted,  agree- 
able man,  with  the  manners  of  the  old  polite 
school,  which,  if  a  little  ceremonious,  were  at 
least  provocative  only  of  good  feeling.  I  am  a 
branch  of  the  family  tree,  and  of  all  things  in 
this  world,  I  do  abominate  contention  and 
quarreling. 

My  brother  has  been  most  pleasantly  situa- 
ted all  the  days  of  his  life.  Till  his  marriage 
he  was  never  suspected  of  possessing  those 
arbitrary,  intolerant  traits,  and  to  his  wife 
belongs  the  credit  of  developing  them.  If  she 
had  not  been  the  weakest  of  all  women  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  reproach  her  even  in  her 
grave.  What  right  had  she  to  degrade  the 
dignity  of  a  wife  to  the  position  of  a  menial? 

All  day  long  she  made  it  her  chief  business 
to  find  out  his  likings  and  dislikings,  and  to 
humor  the  same.  Very  likely  she  lay  awake 
half  the  nights  to  contrive  means  of  giving 
him  pleasure.  It  is  an  inscrutable  mystery 
how  such  women  become  wedded  to  such  men. 
Of  course,  it  did  not  take  long  to  bring  out  the 
selfish  helplessness  of  his.  nature  and  to  develop 
the  full-fledged  domestic  tyrant. 

I  remember  my  amazement  on  one  of  my 
visits  here  when,  on  going  down  stairs  one 
night  at  a  late  hour  to  fill  my  water-pitcher, 
I  found  him  reclining  in  an  easy  chair  reading 
a  newspaper,  smoking  a  big,  dirty  pipe,  and 
she,  poor,  tired  wife,  who  had  groveled  in 
spirit  before  him  all  day,  was  refreshing  her- 
self by  washing  his  feet.    They  had  been  mar- 


ried three  years  then.  You  can  picture  for 
yourself  her  after  martyrdom. 

What  was  peculiarly  aggravating  in  the  case 
was  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  ever  doubted 
that  he  was  a  pattern  husband.  If  I  should 
go  down  to  his  room  this  morning  after  all  the 
past  and  say  to  him,  "  Clem,  you  were  a  heart- 
less tyrant  to  poor  little  Paulina,"  he  would 
think  I  had  lost  my  senses. 

As  the  children  came,  one  after  another,  to 
add  to  her  cares  and  labors,  it  never  occurred 
to  her  or  to  him  that  any  one  of  her  unreason- 
able attentions  to  him  could  be  dropped.  If  it 
had  she  would  never,  with  her  yielding  temper, 
have  been  able  to  emancipate  herself.  People 
used  to  think  it  strange  that  she  was  not 
oftener  seen  in  Church,  and  that  she  never 
went  into  society,  and  my  brother  used  to  tell 
her  that  she  ought  to  go  out  more,  especially 
to  Church,  for  the  sake  of  the  example;  but  I 
spent  two  Sundays  at  their  house  when  Clar- 
ence and  Josiah  were  babies,  and  I  only  won- 
dered that  she  ever  went  out  at  all.  When 
the  scarlet  fever  took  the  twin  boys  away  she 
was  too  heart-broken  to  go  out,  and  then  Cora 
was  born  not  long  after. 

But  about  those  Sundays.  In  the  first  place, 
my  brother  is  very  particular  about  his  Sunday 
dinners,  and,  although  they  were  never  then, 
and  are  never  now,  cooked  to  suit  him,  he  eats 
as  reverently  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the 
religious  observance  of  the  day.  Paulina  used 
to  get  up  very  early  in  order  to  superintend 
the  preparations  for  this  devout  meal,  and  the 
twins  used  to  insist  on  early  rising,  too.  The 
breakfast  must  be  personally  attended  to,  the 
deluded  woman  fancying  that  she  understood  his 
tastes  and  preferences  better  than  the  kitchen 
girl.  Perhaps  she  did,  but  I  suspect  that  they 
were  past  finding  out,  even  by  himself.  It  was 
a  late  breakfast,  because  the  'Squire  must  have 
his  morning  nap  on  Sunday,  the  day  being 
appointed  for  man  to  rest  in.  It  was  Church 
time  when  the  meal  was  over,  and  then  she 
bad  to  get  the  'Squire  ready. 

"Here,  wife,  while  I  am  reading  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  you  may  put  a  clean  collar  on  me 
and  brush  my  hair.  Tie  the  cravat  loose.  You 
always  forget  that  unless  I  remind  you." 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  take  these  slippers  up  stairs  and  bring 
my  boots.  But  first  fetch  my  pipe.  I  can 
smoke  while  I  am  reading." 

"What  a  curious  way  to  'tend  prayers!"  I 
said  involuntarily,  but  in  an  undertone  fortu- 
nately. Both  babies  beginning  to  cry,  my 
speech  was  unheard. 

"Paulina,  how  often   must  I  tell  you  that 
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nothing  so  annoys  me  as  the  crying  of  babies? 
Can  't  you  keep  them  still?  The  tobacco,  if 
you  please." 

"  In  a  minute,  dear.  There  is  a  pin  pricking 
Clarence." 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  nearly  time  for 
the  bell?" 

"  Yes,  love,  I  am  hurrying.  There,  baby 
darling,  let  mamma  go." 

"  My  overcoat  needs  brushing;  you  will  find 
it  in  the  hall.  And  one  of  the  buttons  is 
nearly  off.  You  can  just  fasten  it  with  a 
stitch,  if  it  w  Sunday." 

Do  you  wonder  Paulina  died?  Even  upon 
her  death-bed  her  chief  care  seemed  to  be  to 
extract  a  promise  from  somebody  to  wait  upon 
him.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  here.  To  soothe 
her  I  should  have  promised  all  she  wished, 
and  so  have  bound  myself  over,  soul  and  body, 
to  slavery. 

Yet,  knowing  all  this,  I  have  tried  what  con- 
ciliation and  a  yielding  spirit  might  do;  but  I 
have  not  submitted  to  wash  and  dress  a  great, 
fat  man,  who  has  muscular  power  enough  to 
groom  forty  horses  daily.     Why  should  I? 

God  has  fashioned  me  slenderly,  delicately, 
but  not  weakly  either  in  body  or  mind.  In- 
tellectually I  am  my  brother's  superior,  though 
he  is  ignorant  of  that  fact.  I  was  not  created 
just  to  minister  to  his  gratification,  to  humor 
his  whims,  but  to  render  to  him  all  true,  sis- 
terly, womanly  service. 

How  well  I  remember  the  morning  after  my 
arrival  here!  My  parting  with  you,  dearest 
Kate,  seemed  like  cutting  myself  off  from  all 
that  was  enjoyable  in  life.  To  whom  should  I 
go  for  daily,  nay,  hourly  sympathy  in  all  my 
joys  or  sorrows?  I  scarcely  looked  out  of  the 
car  window  all  the  way,  but  gave  myself  up  to 
the  pleasure  of  making  myself  miserable.  After 
taking  so  much  pains  to  become  dissatisfied  I 
rather  astonished  myself  by  having  a  good 
night' b  sleep  and  awaking  in  the  best  of  spirits 
the  next  morning.  My  opinion  of  the  extent 
of  my  sacrifice  changed  considerably  as  I  opened 
my  window  and  looked  out  upon  one  of  the 
most  delightful  views  in  the  world.  You  know 
how  entirely  it  differs  from  our  tame  inland 
town.  I  thought  then,  and  I  have  learned 
since  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  that  one  could 
not  be  wholly  without  happiness  in  such  a 
country. 

I  had  forgotten  myself  and  my  anticipated 
troubles  when  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie 
by  a  voice  beneath  the  window. 

"  I  say !  Do  n't  you  know  her,  Fred?  I  do. 
That  is,  I  know  her  name.  She  has  been  cran- 
ing her  long  neck  out  of  thst  window  by  spells 


ever  since  sunrise.  She  belongs-  down  east 
somewhere,  and  she  is  an  old  maid.  What 
she  finds  to  look  at  so  much,  I  really  do  n't 
know." 

"  The  bay,  perhaps.  It  is  worth  looking  at, 
I  am  sure.  And  if  she  comes  from  any  inland 
place,  Bob,  the  shipping  off  the  harbor  must 
be  a  novel  sight  I  like  people  who  take  notice 
of  things." 

"Then  you  will  like  her.  She  has  got  the 
bump  for  observing.  She  would  n't  be  the 
'Squire's  sister  otherwise.  The  faculty  runs  in 
the  family,  I  expect." 

"Well,  Bob,  I  fancy  she  will  not  prohibit 
your  visits  to  little  Miss  Maggie  till  the  child 
is  several  years  older.  So  you  need  not  hate 
her  in  advance." 

"That  is  nonsense,  Fred.  But  I  do  wish 
the  old  maid  had  kept  away.  Her  name  is 
Phillissa.    Nigger  name,  any  how." 

I  started  from  my  seat  by  the  window  and 
leaned  out  to  look  at  the  speakers.  They  were, 
as  I  learned  soon  afterward,  the  son  and  nephew 
of  a  near  neighbor  of  my  brother's.  Both  of 
them  were  great,  awkward  boys,  somewhere 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  a  city  they 
would  have  been  young  men  already  used  to 
society,  perhaps  tired  of  it;  but  they  were 
country  boys  here. 

The  youngest  one,  Bob,  had  described  me 
very  well.  I  did  belong  down  east,  and  my 
name  was  Phillissa.  I  was  an  old  maid,  and  I 
had  a  habit  of  "craning  my  long  neck"  to 
observe  whatever  was  passing  around  me.  But 
I  thought  that  a  married  woman,  not  from 
down  east,  with  a  short  neck  and  a  pretty 
name,  might  be  well  excused  for  particularly 
noticing  the  prospect  before  me. 

The  beautiful  village  was  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  fronting  the  sea.  Behind  it 
there  were  hundreds  of  soft  green  hills  or 
bluffs  rising  one  above  another  and  fairly 
shutting  it  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  were  houses  scattered  here  and  there 
upon  the  tops  of  these  lovely  eminences.  On 
one  of  these  stood  my  brother's  dwelling,  and 
it  was  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  of 
the  whole.  The  "attic  of  the  village,"  I  had 
christened  it,  remembering  Sidney  Smith's 
quaint  cognomen  for  Edinburgh — "The  Garret 
of  the  World." 

I  laughed  outright  at  the  embarrassment  of 
my  youthful  critics  as  I  "craned  my  long  neck" 
out  of  the  window  to  observe  them.  The  oldest 
blushed  like  a  girl,  and  the  youngest  stam- 
mered, by  way  of  apology,  "  I  thought  you  bad 
gone  down  stairs  to  your  breakfast.  I  heard 
the  bell/1 
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"Did  you?  Well,  J  did  n't  hear  it.  Thank 
you  for  telling  me." 

I  was  about  to  close  the  window  when  the 
boy  spoke  again. 

"I  say!" 

"  WelL" 

"  I  did  n't  mean  any  thing  wrong,  you 
know." 

I  laughingly  accepted  the  implied  apology 
and  bade  him  good  morning.  That  was  six 
years  ago. 

Six  years!  What  a  tiny  lapse  of  time  to 
look  back  upon!  and  yet  six  years  to  come 
seems  to  stretch  far  into  the  future.  Six  years 
since  my  brother  sent  for  me  to  be  his  house- 
keeper and  help  him  educate  his  motherless 
girls.  Help  him,  indeed  I  I  have  had  to  do 
it  all. 

Bob  is  Lieutenant  Robert  Newleigh  now. 
He  has  been  in  the  army,  and  has  a  scar  on 
his  face  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  another  on  his  arm  which  looks 
to  me  like  the  place  where  he  was  vaccinated. 
As  I  write  I  hear  his  voice  in  lively  conversa- 
tion with  my  pet  Maggie,  who  is  at  work  in 
the  parlor  below  me.  He  is  pretending  to  help 
her,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  unless  Leonore, 
my  pattern  niece,  shall  be  inspired  by  their 
united  shift lessness  to  take  the  brush  into  her 
own  hands,  the  carpet  will  remain  una  wept  and 
the  furniture  undusted. 

Hark  I  It  is  my  brother's  voice  calling  me. 
There  is  something  or  somebody  at  fault  when 
he  calls  like  that. 

"  Yes,  I  am  coming,"  I  answer,  adding  as  an 
admonition  to  myself  to  avoid  unnecessary 
hurry,  "  I  shall  come  when  I  get  ready." 

I  laid  down  ray  pen  rather  peevishly  at  the 
close  of  the  last  sentence.  But  my  brother  did 
not  detain  me  long. 

"  Phillissa,"  said  he  the  moment  I  appeared, 
"  I  want  to  know  who  makes  my  bed." 

"  One  of  the  girls,  I  do  n't  know  which. 
Cora  made  it  yesterday." 

"  Then  I  desire  you  to  instruct  my  daughters 
in  bed-making.  Just  look  at  this,"  throwing 
open  his  bedroom  door.  "  Here  's  a  hollow, 
and  there  's  a  hump,  and  nobody  knows  how 
long  there  has  been  a  slit  in  that  pillow-case. 
It  is  perfectly  scandalous.  There  are  five 
women  in  the  house,  and  such  a  bed  as  that! 
I  never  slept  a  wink  last  night." 

"That  is  not  strange,  Clement.  Your  snor- 
ing disturbed  me  a  good  deal,  and  there  is  this 
wide  corridor  between  our  rooms.  How  could 
you  expect  to  sleep  with  such  terrific  noises 
coming  out  of  your  own  head?" 


This  was  quite  a  new  style  of  reply  from  me, 
and  my  brother  dropped  his  spectacles  from  his 
forehead  to  his  nose  to  look  at  me. 

"Phillissa" — I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  his 
solemn  air  and  tone — "  Phillissa,  do  you  not 
know  that  the  chief  ornament  of  a  woman  is 
humility?" 

"There  is  a  difference,"  I  said,  "between 
humility,  and  humiliation — humility,  that  sweet 
and  gracious  feeling,  the  twin  sister  of  peace, 
and  humiliation,  the  essence  of  undeserved 
shame,  and  wrong,  and  helplessness." 

Before  he  had  time  to  reply  I  backed  into 
my  room  and  shut  the  door.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  bed  that  he  would  not  find  fault  with. 
Every  woman  in  the  house  has  tried  in  vain 
to  suit  him.  There  is  nothing  in  my  Bible 
against  his  making  it  himself. 

Cora  is  in  the  kitchen  learning  to  make 
puddings  and  pies.  She  is  my  oldest  niece, 
and  is  engaged  to  a  clergyman  who  has  not  yet 
commanded  a  salary  sufficient  for  his  own  sup- 
port. This  fact  puts  the  wedding-day  far  in 
the  future,  but  as  "  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,"  she  is  very  happy.  She  is  sing- 
ing hymns  over  her  work.  What  a  sweet 
voice  it  is!  She  will  be  the  light  of  the  min- 
ister's dwelling — when  he  gets  her. 

Whew!  what  a  dust!  Bob  is  beating  the 
door-mats  against  the  piazza  pillars  in  spite  of 
Maggie's  laughing  remonstrances,  and  the  wind 
just  blows  the  dust  back  into  the  house.  So, 
remembering  the  "  long  ago  "  and  Bob's  unflat- 
tering comments,  I  proceed  to  "  crane  my  long 
neck  out  of  the  window"  and  bear  a  testi- 
mony. 

"Bob!" 

"Ma'am." 

"Miss  Phillissa  is  here,  sir — the  'Squire's 
sister — from  down  east.  She  is  an  old  maid, 
and  has  the  faculty  of  observing." 

Though  so  long  a  time  had  passed  since  he 
had  thus  described  me,  and  the  dear  boy  had 
served  three  years  in  the  army,  and  had  been 
in  I  do  n't  know  how  many  battles,  he  remem- 
bered it  all  instantly,  and  astonished  Maggie 
by  coloring  rosily  and  offering  the  old  apology: 
"  I  did  n't  mean  any  thing  wrong,  aunt  'Lissa." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  what  has  become 
of  your  cousin,  Robert?  Do  you  get  no  tidings 
of  him?" 

"Nothing  reliable;  only  contradictory  rumors 
which  are  got  up  no  one  knows  how,  and  are 
circulated  by  no  one  knows  whom.  I  can  't 
tell  you  how  much  time  and  money  I  have 
spent  since  the  war  closed  in  chasing  these 
shadows  with  the  vain  hope  of  tracing  him." 

"  Papa  says  there-  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
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died  at  Andersonville,"  said  Maggie.  "  I  think 
he  is  right.  The  wonder  is  that  any  body  lived 
to  get  out  of  that  horrid  pen.  Do  yon  remem- 
ber, Bob,  when  we  read  of  the  black  hole  at 
Calcutta  and  I  fainted  away?  I  was  a  little 
girl  then,  but  I  should  faint  now  at  the  thought 
of  Andersonville,  only  the  idea  of  it  makes  me 
so  indignant  I  can  't.  It  is  lucky  that  the 
abominable  rebels  have  not  got  to  be  sentenced 
by  me.  Nothing  short  of  the  positive  annihi- 
lation of  the  whole  set  would  relieve  me  in  the 
least.  Poor  Fred  I  He  must  have  been  tempted 
to  believe  there  was  no  God,  or  that  he  had 
forgotten  them." 

Maggie  did  not  look  at  all  like  fainting  away 
as  she  spoke,  but  her  eyes  flashed  and  her 
cheek  crimsoned.  Robert  dropped  the  mats 
and  began  to  walk  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
short  path  to  the  front  gate. 

"Aunt  'Lissa" — he  had  learned  to  call  me 
aunt  from  Maggie — "  I  would  give  every  thing 
I  possess  for  any  reliable  news  of  Fred.  I 
went  all  over  that  miserable  burying-place,  but 
if  he  sleeps  there  there  is  nothing  to  trace  him 
by.    Do  you  ever  see  Jack  Cushing?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Maggie.  "  He  is  first  mate  of 
the  Isabella  now.  Why,  Bob,  did  n't  you 
know#  that  when  he  was  at  home  the  year  you 
went  away  he  was  here  ever  so  often?" 

"No,  I  did  not." 

Robert  looked  slightly  aggrieved  that  he 
should  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  any  of 
the  family  doings.  Maggie  noticed  it  and  con- 
tinued: 

"  He  was  here  last  evening.  Aunt  'Lissa  did 
not  see  him.  She  was  writing  in  her  room. 
0,  he  is  a  splendid  fellow  I  I  wish  you  could 
hear  him  describe  the  countries  he  has  visited. 
And  he  brought  me  the  prettiest  India  scarf!" 
added  the  little  coquette. 

"I  was  going  to  tell  aunt  'Lissa,"  pursued 
Robert,  gravely,  "  that  I  saw  Jack  Cushing,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  saw  in  New  York  last  week 
a  soldier  who  was  a  fellow-prisoner  of  Fred's. 
He  told  him  that  my  cousin  escaped  from 
Andersonville  nearly  two  months  before  he 
was  released,  but  in  so  weak  a  condition  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  reached  any  place 
of  safety." 

"  He  may  be  living  yet,  Robert,"  I  answered, 
hopefully. 

"I  have  been  so  often  disappointed  that  I 
dare  not  hope.  I  wish  I  could  find  that 
soldier.     Jack  did  not  ask  for  his  address." 

"Are  you  going  away  again,  Bob?"  asked 
Maggie  in  a  low  voice.  She  was  already  re- 
penting of  her  attempt  to  excite  his  jealousy. 

"  Yes.     I  shall  try  to  follow  up  this  clew." 


"How  long  will  you  be  away?"  . 

"  I  can  not  tell." 

"Bob!" 

"  Yes,  Maggie." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Yes;  what  is  it?" 

The  color  came  and  went  in  her  cheek,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  repeat  his  question. 

"It  is  only  that  Jack  comes  here  to  see 
Leonore." 

Did  you  ever  know  an  old  maid  who  had  not 
a  lively  interest  in  the  love  affairs  of  their 
nieces?  I  am  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

But  I  must  stop  writing  and  go  down  to 
superintend  the  dinner.  I  do  not  expect  to 
suit  the  'Squire,  but  I  begin  to  feel  hungry 
myself.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  reply  to  my 
own  letter,  just  to  open  the  way  for  another. 
Affectionately,  Phillies  a  Bsowk. 


II  THE  GLOOM. 


BT    M1IS    ARNi    BA.SSBTT. 


The  sullen  evening  gathers  round, 

The  sky  broods  low  and  dull; 
Coarse  tears  are  dropped  upon  the  ground; 
The  winds  go  forth  with  doleful  sound; 
Dull  probes  seek  out  the  mind's  last  wound, 
Its  healing  to  annul. 
Sluggishly  beat  the  pulses  of  the  world, 
And  all  its  hope-fraught  banners  now  seem  furled. 

Where  are  the  stars,  and  where  life's  fires? 

What  does  this  gloom  portend? 
Is  it  that  Nature's  spirit  tires, 
And  yields  at  last  her  sweet  desires, 
Knowing  no  purpose  that  inspires 
Her  work  to  worthy  end? 
So  falter  mortal  hearts  when  shines  no  goal 
Of  glory  with  fair  promise  to  the  soul. 

When  thus  discouragement  and  pain 

Settle  o'er  earth  and  heart, 
And  low  cares  press  like  dreary  rain, 
How  can  we  trust  yet  to  regain 
The  light  and  faith  which  shall  sustain 
To  any  noble  part? 
Will  the  sun  glow  again,  and  life  delight? 
And  an  unclouded  heaven  bless  our  sight? 

We  know  that  to  the  outward  scene 

•Shall  be,  anon,  release; 
Skies  reappear  and  shine  serene, 
And  these  sad  moments  that  between 
Disturbed  the  soul  of  nature,  e'en 
Yield  her  a  sweeter  peace. 
So  may  the  mind  shake  off  its  heavy  fears, 
And  strengthen  to  go  onward  through  the  years. 
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ABOUT  SUCCESS. 

|0  you  seje  that  oleander?  Beautiful,  is  n't 
it?  Do  you  know  its  rich  foliage  and  su- 
perb flowers  are  an  embodiment  of  human 
thought  and  care?  To  be  sure  God  planned  it — 
made  its  model  away  in  Palestine  possibly — but 
a  sorry  chance  would  the  purpose  to  produce 
its  like  have  in  this  ill-natured  climate,  unless 
a  human  heart  were  found  whose  love  for  the 
beautiful  would  second  this  Divine  plan — I 
speak  reverently  and  to  a  purpose-— a  patient 
hand,  to  shelter  and  care  for  the  tender,  glori- 
ous thing.  Yes,  the  oleander  stands  for  an  ex- 
quisite thought  of  God,  wrought  out  by  human 
carefulness.  My  neighbor,  Mrs.  A.,  undertook 
to  bring  about  this  style  of  home  ornament; 
but  failing  to  study  its  needs,  she  treated  it 
precisely  as  she  did  her  roses  and  geraniums, 
and  it  died  of  thirst.  Mrs.  B.'s  oleander  did 
splendidly  the  first  Summer;  but  she  left  it  by 
an  open  window  one  Autumn  night,  when  a 
ravening  frost  was  prowling  about,  and  the 
next  day  the  poor  thing  was  dead.  The  "olive 
plants"  that  God  sets  "about  the  tables"  of 
human  culturists  often  fare  but  little  better,  I 
fear. 

The  Divine  thought  of  a  Christian  family, 
wrought  out  by  our  friends,  the  Morlands,  did 
not  develop  itself  through  its  own  inherent 
strength.  It  had  taken  prayerful,  workful  years 
to  bring  it  as  near  perfection  as  we  find  it. 

Mrs.  Morland  had  brain  power  enough  to 
have  made  her  more  than  a  mediocre  student, 
author,  or  artist.  She  had  set  out  in  life  with 
a  flinty  determination  hidden  away  in  her 
heart,  like  the  wedge  of  gold  under  Achan's 
tent — a  determination  to  be  somewhat  in  the 
literary  and  artistic  world.  It  was  God's  plan 
for  her  to  do  this  at  second-hand — work  in  si- 
lence and  darkness,  if  need  be,  as  do  the  stout 
roots.  He  sets  feeling  through  the  soil  for  its 
strength,  to  send  skyward  in  tree  branches. 
His  requisition  upon  her  was  not  for  one  pair 
of  hands,  one  brain,  one  heart  to  work  for  him, 
but  these  quadrupled,  their  strength  refined, 
sublimated  in  a  Christian  home.  Of  course, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  such  strong  natures 
she  had  her  rebellion,  with  its  immeasurable 
bitterness.  At  last  her  resolute  feet  stumbled, 
and  she  sunk  beside  a  little  grave  that  seemed 
to  hide  the  best  of  her  life  away  in  its  gloom. 
One  glorious  and  gentle  lifted  her  up  and  com- 
forted ber,  for  her  white  lips  murmured,  "Not 
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my  will,  but  Thine."  Then  she  accepted  her 
life  mission,  and  set  about  working  what  she 
thought  and  felt  of  the  beautiful  and  good  into 
the  young  lives  placed  in  her  hands.  Her  chil- 
dren were  her  anthem,  her  painting,  her  poem; 
and  infinitely  more  happy  and  honored  was  she 
in  them  than  many  lonely  ones  who 

"Sit  still 
On  Wint'ry  nights,  by  solitary  fires, 
And  hear  the  nations  praising  tbe  far  off." 

So  it  came  about  that  with  the  young  people 
of  the  household  the  mother  was  the  autocrat 
of  the  aesthetic,  the  social,  the  spiritual.  Their 
lather  had  watched  over  them  with  a  stout, 
practical,  Greatheart  care,  but  their  mother  had 
wrought  her  ambitions,  and  culture,  and  life 
into  theirs. 

One  boisterous  Winter  evening  the  Morlands 
were  sitting  about  the  fire,  in  a  wondrously 
quiet  mood  for  them  of  late.  Harry  was  home 
for  the  holidays'  vacation,  and  a  merry  time 
tfcey  were  having. 

"It  seems  hugely  nice  not  to  have  sleighing, 
or  skating,  or  company  on  hand  to-night,"  said 
the  young  collegian,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  arm-chair  in  a  comfortable  way.  "Most 
time  for  father,'  is  n't  it?"  glancing  at  hiB  watch. 

"Hope  he'll  bring  me  a  letter  from  Chum, 
and  Sis  '11  hear  from  her  essay,"  glancing  to- 
ward Mary,  who  was  stitching  dozily,  her 
thoughts  weaving  themselves  into  a  pretty, 
waking  dream. 

"What  did  you  say,  Harry?  0  yes,  yes,  I 
think  I  've  waited  about  long  enough." 

"They  must  have  decided  about  the  prizes 
weeks  ago.  I  just  wish  I  had  them  by  the 
nape  o'  the  neck,  I  'd  hurry  them  up." 

"For  my  part,  Harry,  I  don't  blame  them. 
I  presume  my  essay  was  n't  of  much  account 
beside  the  rest." 

"Now,  Sis,  you  're  provoking!  You  know 
better  I  I  '11  warrant  they  won't  have  a  better 
thing  than  yours  in  the  whole  lot." 

"There's  one  good  thing,  Harry,"  said  the 
mother  cheerfully,  "  Mary  do  n't  have  to  write 
for  bread." 

"But,  mother,  what  is  the  reason  young 
writers  have  to  have  such  a  wretched  time  of 
it  before  they  can  get  any  sort  of  recognition?" 
Harry  put  the  question  a  little  petulantly. 
Mary,  next  older  than  himself,  timid  and 
shrinking,  had  been  the  object  of  his  boyish 
care  ever  since  he  donned  his  first  pair  of  boots. 
All  the  chivalric  force  of  his  wide-awake  vital 
nature  went  toward  shielding  her.  These  try- 
ing encounters  with  that  rough,  old  clown,  the 
world,  incident  to  her  first  attempts  at  author- 
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ship,  vexed  him  sorely.  Without  stopping  for 
an  answer  he  ran  on:  "Now,  Mary  may  send 
them  a  first-rate  article — a  hundred  times  better 
than  lots  they  publish,  but  because  she 's  a  new 
writer  she  must  be  kept  waiting  weeks  and 
months  before  she  knows  what  they  're  going  to 
do  with  it.  They  won't  use  her  so  when  she 
gets  established  and  do  n't  need  their  help.  It 
just  seems  as  though  these  literary  umpires 
were  a  set  of  savages,  determined  to  kill  off 
every  aspirant  that  comes  within  their  reach. 
Look  at  Keats!  such  a  splendid  fellow  I  They 
murdered  him  outright.  And  Byron — they 
might  better  have  finished  him  than  to  have 
mixed  the  wormwood  and  gall  all  through  his 
life,  as  they  did.  And  poor  Charlotte  Bronte  I 
what  a  time  she  had  of  it  I  Even  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  best  places  are  open  to  every 
body,  it  is  just  about  equivalent  to  courting 
martyrdom  to  try  to  get  position  as  a  writer — 
especially  for  a  woman." 

"A  pretty  strong  statement,  my  son.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  defend  the  literary  craft.  If 
I  'm  not  mistaken  they  act  in  this  matter  very 
much  as  other  people  do.  Monopolies  are  the 
rule  in  this  selfish  world,  you  know.  The  only 
way  to  get  up,  is  to  climb  upon  some  one  else's 
shoulders.  The  very  idea  of  your  being  up, 
implies  some  other  men  being  down.  People 
who  will  be  up,  very  soon  get  a  trick  of  patting 
the  back  that  can  lift  most  for  them.  When  a 
"rising  man"  has  a  call  to  help  another,  his 
first  instinctive  query  is,  'Will  it  help  me? — 
bring  me  business? — give  me  influence V  And, 
Harry,  with  all  your  fine  philanthropies,  unless 
you  have  that  deep,  self-abnegating  piety  that 
makes  a  man  look  upon  men  as  Christ  did  you 
will  find  yourself,  when  you  get  into  the  pas- 
torate, making  your  best  clerical  bow  to  people 
whose  names  sound  well  in  a  church  or  congre- 
gation; who  carry  influence — help  with  them. 
You  can 't  deny  that  too  many  ministers  seem 
to  do  this,  and  if  they  fail  at  this  point,  what 
can  we  expect  of  men  in  other  professions! 
Now,  about  this  prize;  I  did  n't  much  expect 
Mary  would  get  it.  Suppose  the  choice  to  have 
lain  between  her  essay  and  that  of  one  whose 
literary  reputation  is  established.  She  has 
name — Mary  has  not.  They  give  her  the  prize, 
though  her  article  may  have  less  merit.  They 
pay  their  money  and  get  an  equivalent — part 
essay,  part  name.  '  Mrs.  So  and  So,  author  of 
such  and  such  popular  works,  writes  for  this 
magazine!  A  splendid  thing  1'  Do  n't  you  see? 
It  pays!" 

"I  do  n't  care,  mother,  if  it  does  pay;  it 's  all 
wrong — miserably  wrong!" 

"Yes,  Harry,  it's  the  general  understanding 


that  our  social  machinery  is  grievously  out  of 
repair.  As  Christians,  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  right  things.  But  I  can 't  see  that  edi- 
tors and  publishers  are  so  much  more  reprehen- 
sible than  other  people.  We  meet  this  thing 
every-where.  Just  go  into  a  first-class  city 
store.  If  your  dress  is  plain  and  cheap,  indica- 
ting that  you  have  n't  a  superfluity  of  green- 
backs to  spend,  the  clerks  will  hardly  notice 
you.  If  you  ask  for  an  article,  they  '11  throw 
it  down  with  a  take-that-or-none  air.  But  let 
a  mighty  madam,  in  silks  and  furs,  sweep  in, 
and  instantly  they're  all  attention.  Nothing 
is  too  much  trouble.  'It  is  so  much,  madam, 
but  to  you  we  '11  make  it,'  etc.  The  very  ones 
who  do  n't  need  a  good  bargain  get  it,  because 
with  their  money  they  give  the  prestige  of  their 
names.  'A  splendid  silk,  ma'am;  I  sold  Mrs. 
Hon.  So  and  So  a  dress  of  it  only  yesterday.' 
How  ridiculous  all  this  must  look  to  the  pity- 
ing angels,  who  watch  over  poor  struggling 
humanity;  but  how  terrible  it  must  look  when 
they  meet  it  in  God's  house,  shutting  out  and 
driving  away  Christ's  weary,  heart-hungry 
poor!" 

The  mother's  voice  was  low  and  full  of  feel- 
ing. Its  sad  cadences  echoed  earnestly  through 
the  strong,  young  souls  before  her.  At  length 
Harry  broke  the  silence. 

"I  know  it's  all  as  you  say,  mother,  and  yet 
of  all  people  those  who  aspire  to  literary  posi- 
tion feel  the  grinding  of  this  coarse  selfishness 
most  keenly — suffer  most  neglect,  and  most 
often  fail  of  success.    Now,  why  is  it?" 

"Put  him  to  the  proof,  please,  mother.  Make 
him  show  that  they  do  have  so  much  worse 
time  of  it  than  younglings  in  other  pro- 
fessions." 

"Keep  still,  if  you  please,  'Squire,'  mother  's 
lawyer  enough  for  me." 

"James's  hint  is  a  good  one.  I  must  deny 
your  premises,  Harry.  Take  law,  for  instance. 
Success  in  that  profession  means  to  stand 
abreast  of  thousands  of  men,  who  make  a  good 
living  and  look  forward  to  a  seat  in  Congress. 
Now  if  James,  after  ten  years'  practice,  attains 
that  position,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  his 
success.  Mind,  this  will  not  bring  him  into 
competition  with  the  first  order  of  legal  talent, 
senators,  supreme  judges,  and  the  like.  Give 
Mary  the  same  number  of  years  in  her  profes- 
sion, and  Fannie  in  hers,  and  they  will  not  be 
regarded  successful  unless  they  stand  beside  the 
very  first  authors  and  artists — a  coterie  of  gen- 
iuses that  you  can  almost  count  upon  your 
fingers.  Further  to  climb,  don't  you  see?  And 
then  the  pecuniary  view  of  the  case.  The  fur- 
ther you  go  from  the  physical,  the  less  the  pay 
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in  dollars  and  cents.  Lawyers  help  people  get 
money,  and  tbey  're  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Writers  and  artists  offer  them  fine  thoughts, 
but  they  're  so  engrossed  in  the  bread-and-but- 
ter question  they  '11  hardly  give  their  wares  a 
look,  unless  there's  power  enough  in  them  to 
force  attention." 

"There,  mother,  I  fancy  for  once  I'm  getting 
the  start  of  you.  You  denied  my  premises  at 
first,  and  now  you  admit  them." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  son.  In  talking  about  suc- 
cess we  've  taken  the  superficial,  world-side 
view  of  it — the  pecuniary.  Now  let  us  look  at 
real  success.    What  is  it?" 

"Why,  doing  a  big  thing  and  having  it  ap- 
preciated." 

"Well,  what  is  the  greatest  thing  a  man  is 
capable  of?  Is  n't  it  doing  his  life-work  after 
God's  plan?  Be  it  great  or  small  by  the  world's 
measurement,  this  only  is  success.  God  sets 
men  weaving  their  life-web.  Some  follow  his 
pattern.  The  world  may  not  applaud — 'appre- 
ciate/ as  you  say;  nevertheless,  they  are  a  suc- 
cess. Others  try  to  work  in  a  figure  of  their 
own — tangle  the  warp,  waste  the  woof,  please 
men,  displease  Heaven.  They  are  a  failure! 
God  may  set  a  man  to  make  a  book.  It  may 
struggle  feebly  from  the  press.  The  critics  may 
think  it  not  worth  throttling.  It  may  lie  hid- 
den for  years,  like  the  wheat  in  the  mummy's 
hand;  but  when  God's  time  to  use  it  comes,  its 
vitality  will  force  itself  through  contempt  and 
neglect;  it  will  come  forth  an  agency  of  power. 
I  take  it  to  be  the  grandest  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  man,  no  matter  whether  the  world 
gives  him  thousands  or  begrudges  him  a  crust, 
for  God  to  utter  one  of  his  own  glorious  truths 
through  his  lips  or  pen.  Look  at  Wesley.  He 
brought  to  his  work  brain-power,  executive 
ability,  enough  to  have  made  him  Premier  of 
Great  Britain — culture  of  the  highest  order — 
years  of  closest  thought  and  hardest  toil.  What 
were  his  personal  gains,  as  the  world  reckons? 
Mobs,  domestic  trials,  calumny,  poverty.  And 
yet  Wesley  did  just  the  things  God  made  him 
to  do,  and  we  regard  his  life  any  thing  but  a 
failure. 

"There  was  Luther,  with  his  gigantic  strength 
and  Herculean  labors,  not  a  whit  behind  those 
of  the  First  Napoleon.  He  never  rose  higher 
than  a  simple  doctorate  of  theology.  No  title, 
no  broad  lands,  no  grand  retinue,  no  crown,  no 
scepter,  as  this  world  goes,  and  yet  what  a  suc- 
cess was  his  life!  I  love  to  think  of  the  sub- 
lime old  man  in  his  threadbare  cap  and  gown, 
as  he  walked  away  from  the  University,  turn- 
ing with  a  wave  of  his  kingly  hand  to  silence 
those  sturdy  German  students  who  were  shout- 


ing, 'Luther  forever!  Luther  forever!'  'No, 
no,  young  men,  Jesus  Christ  forever!  Jesus 
Christ  forever!'" 

Mrs.  Morland  paused.  Her  little  audience 
were  looking  upon  her  beautiful,  glowing  face 
with  intent,  enkindled  eyes.  Harry  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"Why,  mother,  you  're  real  eloquent!  I  've 
wondered  scores  of  times  why  you  never  took 
the  rostrum  as  a  lecturer." 

"  It  seems,  my  son,  God  has  given  me  a  select 
group  of  listeners.  He  may  mean  me  to  speak 
through  their  lips  and  lives  some  time." 

"Please  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying, 
mother." 

"Yes,  I  was  going  to  speak  of  Paul.  You 
often  hear  of  his  culture,  his  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Though  he  lived  when 
thought  was  crude — most  of  it  in  the  mines- 
yet  his  writings  are  a  study  for  the  first  intel- 
lects of  this  ripe  era.  Paul  had  perils,  and 
scourgings,  and  dungeons,  and  at  last  martyr- 
dom; and  yet  I  hardly  think  you  would  call  Paul 
a  failure.  And  then  the  Savior,  Jesus;  we  reach 
the  climax  in  him.  A  life  of  sorrows — a  death 
of  shame — yet  how  glorious  a  success!" 

"But,  mother,"  said  Fannie,  after  a  little  rev- 
erent hush,  "you  've  spoken  of  only  the  people 
that  God  set  to  do  the  wonderful  things.  They 
could  afford  to  wait.  It  was  coming  out  so 
gloriously  by  and  by.  They  would  be  remem- 
bered and  loved  centuries  after  the  pompous 
little  kings  and  queens  were  forgotten.  What 
about  the  thousands  of  common  folks,  like  us, 
who  feel  such  aspirations  to  do,  and  be,  and  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  yet  whose  way  is  so  con- 
stantly hedged  up." 

"I  think,  child,  you  forget  those  lines  of 
Lowell, 

1  We  see  dimly  in  this  present,  what  is  small  and  what 

is  great, 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  tarn  the  iron 

helm  of  fate.' 

Nobody  knows  whether  God  has  given  him  a 
great  or  a  little  work.  God  does  n't  want  his 
laborers  to  bother  their  heads  about  that  ques- 
tion at  all.  They  are  to  work  to  the  top  of 
their  strength  self-forgettingly,  and  he  will  take 
care  of  the  results.  I  doubt  whether  Wesley, 
and  Luther,  and  Paul,  as  they  plodded  on,  step 
by  step,  had  any  sort  of  idea  they  were  im- 
mortalizing themselves.  Indeed,  I  presume  that 
was  the  least  of  their  care.  As  Mary  said  in 
one  of  our  talks  last  Summer,  they  merged  self 
in  a  great  cause.  The  way  to  fame  and  posi- 
tion seemed  to  lie  just  contrary  to  where  God 
was  leading  them;  but  they  said,  'Never  mind. 
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We  count  all  things  loss  for  the  work  of  God;1 
and  he  gave  them  just  what  they  had  given  up 
for  him." 

"James,  do  n't  you  remember/1  asked  Fannie, 
"reading  me  one  of  your  college  pieces  two  or 
three  years  ago,  down  in  the  arbor  one  vaca- 
tion? It  was  something  about  what  mother  's 
been  talking  of." 

"Yes,"  musingly,  "0  yes,  I  do  recall  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Rather  worldly  and  common- 
place beside  mother's  talk,  though." 

"  You  have  it  yet,  have  n't  you?" 

"Let  '8  have  it,  Jem." 

"Please,  James,  we  'd  all  like  to  hear  it." 

"  Do,  Jamie,  I  know  it 's  first-rate." 

The  young  gentleman  went  a  little  reluctantly 
to  his  room  for  the  essay.  During  his  absence 
the  conversation  rippled  on  in  the  same  chan- 
nel, but  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  was 
said.  Presently  he  returned,  and  seating  him- 
self by  the  lamp,  began  to  read. 

HOW  TO  GET  V?  IN  THE  WOELD. 

Ah,  that  's  the  question,  and  a  difficult 
achievement  does  it  concern,  as  many  an  as- 
piring young  American  can  testify.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  differences  between  us  and  our 
transatlantic  confreres  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  "rising"  propensity.  Where  monarchies, 
petty  and  magnifiquest  shadow  the  soil,  there 
is  a  dead,  rusty,  creaking,  grinding-on  of  the 
old  machine,  year  afler  year — no  matter  how 
brainless  the  upper  stratum — no  matter  what 
hard  hunger  for  the  beautiful  and  good  gnaws 
the  souls  of  the  unwashed  del  vers.  The  great, 
dark,  crushing  thing  is  upon  them;  its  iron  paw 
holding  every  thing  in  place  till  the  strain  be- 
comes too  intense  somewhere — something  gives 
way,  and  then 

"  The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 

Leaps  up  with  one  hoarse  yell,  and  snaps  its  bands, 
Gropes  for  its  rights  with  bony,  callous  hands, 
And  stares  around  for  God,  with  bloodshot  eyes." 

This  they  call  a  revolution,  and  only  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  grinding  machine  it  generally  proves. 
It  turns  some  of  the  crazed,  purblind  diggers 
up  to  the  light,  rolls  some  of  the  imbeciles  un- 
der, and  down  they  sink  to  the  old,  effortless, 
hopeless,  Dead  Sea  changelessness.  Not  so  in 
this  land  of  free  schools  and  a  free  press.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  Republic,  human  equality, 
gives  every  man  a  standing-place;  and  if  it  is 
in  him  to  rise  to  competence,  respectability, 
eminence,  he  has  the  opportunity.  But  how? 
The  modus  operandi — that  is  what  we  want. 

I  think  but  three  things  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess on  this  continent,  in  this  latitude.    If  you 


had  chanced  to  be  born  across  the  water  your 
future  would  almost  inevitably  have  shaped  it- 
self according  to  the  sound  of  your  father's 
name.  If  the  like  misfortune  had  happened  to 
you  in  the  oligarchs!  portion  of  our  own  coun- 
try it  would  have  depended  altogether  upon 
whether  you  came  to  consciousness  with  a  whip 
in  your  hand  or  with  a  whip  on  your  back; 
whether  you  were  "poor  white  trash"  under 
the  heel,  or  the  aristocratic  heel  grinding  itself 
into  "poor  white  trash."  As  you  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  born  where  talent  and  worth 
are  the  acknowledged  orders  of  nobility,  the 
only  conditions  of  your  success  are  toil,  time, 
trust. 

One  of  the  myths  of  the  past  is  the  fatalism 
attending  the  advent  of  human  beings  into  this 
world;  electing  one  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
good  genius;  leaving  another  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  superintending  demon;  while  the  des- 
tiny of  a  third  is  determined  by  the  star  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant  when  he  drew 
his  first  breath  of  pain.  Fatalism,  whether 
from  the  Stoa,  the  Crescent,  or  Geneva,  is  van- 
ishing before  the  clear,  incisive  thinking  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  Every  man  holds  his  own 
fate;  that  is  the  formula  now.  Given  a  decent 
amount  of  good,  sound  brain,  a  certain  quantum 
of  work,  a  patient  number  of  years,  a  firm  trust 
in  the  Overruling,  and  the  result  is  a  manl 

Agaasiz  defines  genius  "a  capacity  for  an  in- 
finity of  work."  The  young  man  who  wants  a 
place  in  the  airy,  elegant  "upper  rooms,"  the 
doors  of  which  are  so  temptingly  ajar,  need  not 
fold  his  arms  and  wait  for  a  Providential  tilt 
into  a  large  medical,  legal,  or  any  other  sort  of 
practice.  He  must  begin  at  the  alpha  and 
work  his  way  up;  work  till  the  muscles  are 
weary,  aching,  sore;  work  till  the  brain  throbs 
and  trembles  with  the  strain;  work,  work, 
work — morning,  noon,  and  night.  Yes,  young 
man,  you  must  work,  and  wait,  and  trust.  If 
you  have  leisure — and  beginners  are  not  apt  to 
be  overburdened  with  patronage— do  not  idle 
or  lounge  it  away;  or  worse,  waste  it  in  habits 
you  will  give  an  eye  to  be  rid  of  by  and  by. 
Acquaint  yourself  thoroughly  with  the  details 
of  your  business  or  profession.  Spend  your 
cigar,  and  billiard,  and  theater  money  in  books. 
Have  a  flinty  "no"  to  fling  at  the  tempter 
every  time  he  comes  whispering  around  about 
"fashionable  amusements,"  "keeping  up  with 
the  style  of  young  men  of  your  expectations." 

Never  be  impatient  of  delay.  Mushrooms 
grow  in  a  night,  but  it  takes  a  century  to 
make  an  oak.  Never  chafe  under  discipline. 
It  is  a  waste  of  nervous  force — a  "kicking 
against  the  pricks,"  that  will  subject  you  to 
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just  so  much  more  of  the  same  thing — more 
wormwood  tonic,  more  using  of  the  scalpel,  be- 
fore you  are  the  steady-nerved,  well-poised  man 
that  can  be  trusted. 

Men  who  have  clambered  up  these  rough, 
stony,  thorny  ways,  and  who  might  so  easily 
reach  down  and  pull  you  up,  seem  sometimes 
to  exhibit  a  paganish  indifference  toward  strag- 
glers below  them.  Something  after  the  fashion  of 
music-teachers  in  Germany.  A  German  music- 
student  told  me  once  that  his  teacher  would 
kick  him  off  the  stool  if  he  played  an  exercise 
wrong  after  being  shown  once  or  twice;  thus 
goading  him  by  sharp  physical  fear  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  capacity,  "to  see/1  as  he  said,  "if 
there  was  any  music  in  him." 

These  time-toughened  M.  D.'s,  D.  D.'s,  and 
LL.  D.'s  regard  it  no  mortal  sin  to  hurl  their 
pronged  lightnings  down  upon  the  heads  of  ambi- 
tions climbers-up;  "to  see,"  as  the  German  said, 
"if  there 's  any  thing  in  them."  80  you  may  as 
well  bite  back  the  pain,  laugh  off  the  hurt, 
look  for  the  thin  places  in  your  armor,  strength- 
en them,  and  crowd  unfalteringly  on. 

But  after  all  your  working  and  enduring,  your 
success  can  not  be  complete  without  a  vital, 
obedient  trust  in  the  great  and  good  God.  He 
rules  this  world  yet.  The  puny  humans  crawl- 
ing about  on  this  little  ball  find  out,  sooner  or 
later,  that  the  only  real  success  is  in  working 
in  harmony  with  the  grand  principles  of  right 
underlying  his  government. 

It  takes  steady  toil,  patient  years,  and  God's 
blessing  to  turn  out  a  true,  successful  man. 

James  finished  reading,  and  for  a  while  the 
little  company  thought  in  silence. 

"Well,  Jem,"  said  Harry  at  length,  "I  don't 
see  but  you  understand  the  matter." 

"I  thought  I  did  when  I  wrote  the  thing, 
but  I  see  now,  particularly  after  what  mother 
has  said,  that  I  had  my  piece  leveled  at  the 
wrong  mark.  Perhaps  I  hit.  The  boys  seemed 
to  think  I  did  when  I  read  it,  but  I  think  now 
I  should  take  higher  aim." 

8ilent  thanksgivings  went  up  from  the  moth- 
er's heart.  Her  voice  was  a  little  softer  and 
deeper  than  before  as  she  said,  "A  good  sign, 
my  son;  a  proof  that  you  are  growing.  I  like 
jour  essay.  I  think  it  might  do  good.  Be- 
cause we  have  been  helped  along  into  the  higher 
mathematics  and  enjoy  their  problems  best,  it 
xrould  be  nonsense  for  us  to  talk  only  higher 
mathematics  to  beginners.  Perhaps  they  ought 
to  understand  us;  they  may  be  old  enough; 
they  may  have  been  in  school  long  enough;  but 
then  they  do  n't,  and  if  we  want  to  help  them 
ire  must  go  down  to  their  level  and  say  what 
tbey  can  comprehend.    Some  good  people  miss 


the  mark  in  this  thing.  The  higher  modes  of 
Christian  life  are  so  simple  and  easy  to  them 
they  will  talk  nothing  else,  and  seem  sometimes 
to  get  sorely  discouraged  with  the  weak  ones 
who  can  't  understand  them.  Suppose  a  young 
man  to  know  only  the  alphabet  of  Christianity. 
He  is  in  all  the  more  danger  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  idleness  and  bad  habits  that  you  hint 
at.  I  would  say,  stir  his  self-respect  and  ambi- 
tion till  you  We  led  him  further  along,  and  he 
can  take  in  higher  motives  to  effort.  The  pri- 
mary school  gives  prizes  and  encourages  emu- 
lation. Schools  of  philosophy  expect  men  to 
study  from  the  love  of  it.  I  want  my  children 
to  aim  at  real  success.  Not  getting  an  elegant 
home,  having  a  fine  reputation,  plenty  of  money, 
flattery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  doing 
God's  will  cheerfully,  gladly,  with  just  the  sur- 
roundings it  may  please  him  to  give  them. 
The  highest  glory  of  a  disciple  is  to  be  'as  his 
Lord.'  Jesus  might  have  come  with  a  splendid 
retinue  and  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace,  but 
'for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him' — the  joy 
of  saving  the  perishing — and  there 's  none  like 
it.  He  'endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God!'  That  epitomizes  a  successful  life. 
May  God  help  us  to  keep  it  before  us  as  our 
model,  that  'we  may  be  like  him,  and  see  him 
as  he  is!'" 
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My  heart  treasures  are  not  diamonds 
In  tbeir  caskets  laid  away, 

Costly  for  intrinsic  value, 
Flashing  back  the  light  of  day. 

Neither  are  my  treasures  golden, 

Locked  in  coffers  strong  and  true; 
Hoarded  by  the  past  year's  toilings 

To  buy  pleasures  for  the  new. 
But  my  treasures  are  my  children — 

Sweetest  gifts  of  Heaven  to  earth — 
Fadeless  jewels  that  shall  brighten 

In  the  new,  celestial  birth. 

Two  have  eyes  of  midnight  darkness, 

Two  have  eyes  of  violet  hue; 
And  we  know  not  which  are  dearer, 

Eyes  of  black  or  eyes  of  blue. 
0,  we  thank  thee,  blessed  Father, 

For  these  dear  gifts  from  above; 
For  the  treasures  thou  hast  given 

To  our  store  of  earthly  lovel 
Kay  we  keep  them  all  untarnished, 

Is  the  prayer  we  offer  thee; 
And  when  sundered  here,  in  heaven 

Kay  we  reunited  bet 
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MR.  SWINBURNE  is  the  author  of  several 
quite  popular  poetic  works — "  The  Queen 
Mother,"  "Rosamond,"  and  "  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don."  The  last  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
to  him  the  poet's  crown  and  make  permanent 
the  honorable  position  he  holds  in  literature. 
The  first  two,  while  containing  much  that  ex- 
hibits his  power  as  a  poet,  add  nothing  to  his 
fame,  while  his  most  recent  production,  Chaste- 
lard,  although  exhibiting  no  diminution  of  his 
poetic  power,  will  rather  detract  from  his  repu- 
tation, at  least  among  lovers  of  pure  art. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  descent  from  the 
story  of  the  heroes  who  surrounded  Meleager 
to  the  loves  and  follies  of  the  French  syco- 
phants who  hung  round  the  court  of  Mary  of 
Scotland;  from  the  virgin  huntress  of  Arcadia 
to  the  fair  but  false  Scotch  queen;  and  from  a 
poem  in  which  "was  displayed  pure,  noble 
passion,  highly  wrought  and  simple,  expressing 
itself  in  clear  language,  without  confusion  of 
character  and  incident,"  to  a  poem  irregular, 
confused,  unnatural,  and  extravagant,  endeavor- 
ing to  clothe  in  immortal  verse  the  gayeties, 
frivolities,  and  intrigues  of  a  licentious  court. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Chastelard  was 
a  gentleman  of  Daupbin6,  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  brave  and  accomplished,  beautiful  in 
person,  a  poet  and  a  singer.  He  had  been  at 
the  court  of  Mary  in  France,  and  followed  her 
to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  M.  de  Damville. 
Returning  to  France,  he  did  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  the  religious  wars,  and  so  again  visited 
Scotland.  He  gained  the  Queen's  attention  by 
his  poetical  effusions,  and,  finding  that  Mary 
deigned  to  read  and  admire  them,  he  made  her 
thenceforth  the  only  theme  of  his  presumptu- 
ous muse;  conceived  for  her  a  violent  passion, 
which  led  him  to  a  boldness  and  audacity  of 
behavior  which  demanded  at  last  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  law.  In  February,  1562,  he  stole 
into  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  where,  in  con- 
cealment, he  awaited  her  coming.  Discovered 
by  her  maids  of  honor,  Mary,  though  much 
enraged  at  his  conduct,  did  nothing  more  than 
reprimand  him  severely,  and  ordered  him  from 
her  presence.  Two  nights  afterward  he  inso- 
lently committed  the  same  offense.  Mary  in 
vain  commanded  him  to  leave;  he  was  deaf  to 
both   threats   and   entreaties,  and   the   Queen 

•  Chastelard:  A  Tragedy.  By  Algernon  Charles 
Bwinburne.    New  York:  Hard  &  Houghton.    1866. 


found  it  necessary,  to  save  herself  from  violence 
at  the  hands  of  a  madman,  to  summon  assist- 
ance. Chastelard  was  seized,  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  on  the  22d  of  February  was  executed. 

This  is  the  whole  story  as  history  gives  it. 
But  how  different  is  the  story  as  poetized  by 
Mr.  Swinburuel  Here  the  unholy  passion  of 
Chastelard  is  reciprocated;  she  answers  his 
amorous  songs;  like  a  beautiful  and  treacherous 
tiger  lures  him  on  to  his  destruction  by  amo- 
rous and  licentious  advances;  singles  him  out 
for  special  notice  and  attention  in  public; 
becomes  jealous  because  of  a  pretended  dis- 
covery of  infidelity  on  the  part  of  Chastelard; 
in  her  pique  suddenly  chooses  and  hastily  mar- 
ries Darnley;  repents  of  her  hasty  marriage; 
meets  Chastelard  in  her  bridal  chamber;  con- 
fesses her  love,  but  urges  him  to  leave;  he 
delays  till  discovered  and  arrested. 

While  Chastelard  is  in  prison,  Mary  plays 
with  her  victim's  life  as  a  tigress  with  her  van- 
quished prey.  At  one  time  she  is  determined  to 
save  him ;  at  another  she  urges  Murray  to  assas- 
sinate him.  She  beseeches  Darnley  for  his  re- 
lease, knowing  that  the  rousing  of  his  jealousy 
will  only  make  the  doom  of  Chastelard  more 
certain.  Before  an  assembly  of  her  lords  she 
avows  her  purpose  to  save  her  lover,  and  sends 
him  a  reprieve.  The  enthusiastic  lover  refuses 
to  accept  it,  and  the  Queen  on  the  morning  of 
his  execution  visits  him  in  his  cell,  and  the 
poet  presents  to  us  a  scene  of  in  tensest  passion, 
in  which  the  Queen  asserts  her  undying  love 
for  the  madman,  and  her  purpose  yet  to  save 
him  on  the  very  scaffold  itself  or  die  with  him. 
She  is  present  at  the  execution,  finds  a  new 
lover  in  the  very  presence  of  her  expiring  old 
one,  and  gayly  returns  in  the  company  of  "  my 
lord  of  Both welll" 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  poem  as 
a  work  of  art;  the  poetry  in  many  passages  is 
exquisite;  the  portraiture-  of  the  Queen,  as  the 
author  conceives  her  character,  is  given  with 
great  skill;  indeed,  it  is  the  very  fact  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  possesses  such  poetic  force  that 
makes  us  regret  that  he  uses  it  so  unworthily. 

The  poem  is  false  to  history.  Darnley,  Chas- 
telard, Bothwell,  and  the  Queen  are  brought 
on  the  scene  together.  The  center  of  the 
tragedy  around  which  revolve  the  events,  and 
from  which  the  character  of  the  Queen  must 
be  judged  in  the  poem,  is  her  marriage  with 
t)arnley;  and  yet  Chastelard  was  executed  in 
1562,  and  Darnley  never  saw  the  Queen  till 
early  in  1565,  and  probably  never  saw  Chaste- 
lard at  all.  Again,  the  in  tensest  part  of  this 
very  intense  poem  is  the  scene  in  the  prison 
an  hour  before  the  execution,  and  perhaps  the 
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most  skillfully-dramatic  stroke  in  the  book,  by 
which  the  character  of  the  Queen  is  crushed 
by  a  single  blow,  is  the  last  two  lines  which 
represent  the  fickle  Queen  as  basely  transfer- 
ring her  love  at  the  scaffold  itself  from  the 
dying  Chastelard  to  Both  well;  and  yet  the 
intrigue  with  Bothwell  began  a  considerable 
time  after  her  marriage  with  Darnley.  It  may 
be  allowable  for  the  poet  to  introduce  these 
masterly  strokes,  stamping  a  character  by  a 
single  dash  of  the  pen,  when  the  person  is  a 
fictitious  one  of  his  own  creating;  bat  surely 
he  has  no  right  thus  to  distort  history  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  to  eternal  shame  a  real, 
historic  character. 

The  poem  is  therefore  not  only  false  to  his- 
tory, but  it  is  shamefully  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots.  We  do  not 
intend  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mary;  at 
best  it  is  involved  in  doubt  and  dispute.  "  She 
may  have  been  a  beautiful  fiend  or  a  terribly- 
wronged  and  innocent  woman."  Mr.  Swinburne 
assumes  the  former,  and  with  all  the  power  of 
the  poetic  art,  and  in  a  poem  ablaze  with  the 
flame  of  passion,  presents  the  Queen  to  us  as 
a  fickle  and  passionate,  lustful  and  heartless 
monster,  developing  this  character  from  an 
episode  in  her  life  which  in  scarcely  any  par- 
ticular does  he  render  true  to  history.  Mary 
is  painted  a  harlot,  and  Chastelard  her  para- 
mour. It  may  be  said  by  some  that  her  char- 
acter is  correctly  drawn  in  this  poem.  With 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  Our 
affirmation  is  that  Mr.  Swinburne  draws  this 
wretched  character  from  an  episode  in  her  life 
which  he  distorts  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
might  have  done  differently;  he  surely  might 
have  found  in  the  real  life  and  death  of  that 
most  unhappy  Queen  a  better  subject  for  his 
pen,  one  that  would  have  made  a  more  thrill- 
ing poem,  full  of  lessons  for  the  world,  and 
which  his  genius  might  have  made  most  poet- 
ical and  artistic— a  tragedy  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  history.  He  chose  otherwise,  and 
gave  us  a  passionate  love-story,  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  the  Queen,  instead  of  the  really 
mournful  tragedy  of  her  life. 

But  doubtless  Mr.  Swinburne  did  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  He  selected  his  subject  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  grand  and  touching  tragedy,  nor 
even  to  present  a  portraiture  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  but  as  a  center  around  which  to  weave 
an  intense  love  poem.  This  he  has  achieved. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  love- talk,  with  a 
perpetual  undercurrent  of  lewdness.  It  boils 
over  with  passion;  it  is  the  poetry  of  lust;  it 
is  the  latest  and  maddest  love  poem  of  the 
century.    Its  love,  too,  is  of  the  basest  kind, 


physical,  sensuous,  passionate.  Moral  feeling 
is  utterly  wanting,  not  only  in  Mary  and  Chas- 
telard, but  in  all  the  other  characters.  There 
is  not  a  single  noble  thought  in  the  book.  Of 
course  we  shall  quote  none  of  these  passages, 
against  which  we  utter  our  protest.  There  is 
a  phase  in  this  intense  passion  that  becomes 
startling  and  blasphemous.  Chastelard  says 
Mary  is  "the  one  thing  good  as  God" — and 
that  "  it  were  joy  enough  for  God's  eyes  up  in 
heaven,  only  to  see"  this  paragon  of  beauty; 
and  that  God  himself  would  be  so  much  in 
love  with  her  beauty  that  he  could  not  punish 
her  for  her  crimes! 

It  is  painful  to  see  this  current  of  lewdness 
pervading  so  much  of  our  recent  literature; 
to  find  our  best  poets,  with  a  delicateness  and 
skill  of  which  they  only  are  capable,  poisoning 
the  best  poetry  of  the  age  with  this  stream  of 
sensuality.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  highest 
and  most  artistic  treatment  of  the  true,  and 
pure,  and  beautiful,  and  earnest  affection  of 
human  love.  But  it  is  not  love,  it  is  a  low, 
sensual,  physical  passion — in  a  word,  it  is  lust 
that  pervades  this  book  and  not  a  few  like  it. 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  stooped  once  to  the  same 
thing,  and  has  given  us  in  Msud  a  mad  love- 
story  unworthy  of  him,  and  perhaps  serving  as 
the  inspiration  to  the  school  that  has  followed. 
A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Story,  our  American 
sculptor,  gave  us  through  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood an  intense  and  passionate  portraiture  of 
Cleopatra,,  unnatural  and  extravagant  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  has  been  extensively  copied 
into  popular  journals.  A  short  time  since 
"Owen  Meredith"  gave  us  "The  Apple  of 
Life,"  in  which  the  beautiful  conceptions  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  are  put  in  the  mouths  of 
two  lewd  women,  one  of  them  the  Shulamite 
herself.  The  most  finished  character  in  the 
poem,  who  also  utters  the  best  poetry  of  the 
book,  is  an  Egyptian  harlot.  In  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Chastelard  John  Knox  is  introduced, 
not  in  person,  but  reflected  in  a  shadow  of 
fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  superstition. 

It  is,  perhaps,  vain  and  useless  to  protest 
against  this  poison  of  lewdness  and  infidelity 
that  is  diffusing  itself  in  recent  literature,  but 
we  can  protest  against  its  introduction  into 
Christian  and  moral  households.  If  our  poets 
will  taint  their  works  with  this  foulness,  they 
lay  us  under  obligation  to  receive  their  works 
with  suspicion,  and  to  shut  them  out  from  our 
homes  till  we  have  discovered  whether  we  can 
safely  allow  them  the  place  on  our  center- 
tables  which  we  desire  to  give  to  the  poets.  If 
they  will  write  the  poetry  of  lust,  let  their 
auditors  be  those  who  sympathize  with  them. 
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THE  GEHTLBMAH. 


BY   BOX.    a.    ».    DISOSWAY. 


"  A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays;) 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sang 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days. 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead, 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then; 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men." 


THIS  is  panning  on  the  word  "gentle"  in 
gentleman,  and  found  often  in  English 
literature.  Its  origin  and  investigation  are 
both  curious  and  instructing.  Gentle  originally 
meant  gentlefolk  and  gentleman,  just  as  we 
say  in  our  day,  "  of  a  family.*'  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  this  meaning  gave  the  word  such  an 
honorable  and  cherished  meaning. 

A  prioress,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  book  on  Armory. 
She  was  distinguished  for  learning  and  beauty, 
and  begins  her  work  with  this  piece  of  her- 
aldry: "Of  the  offspring  of  the  gentilman 
Jafeth  come  Habraham,  Moyses,  Aron,  and  the 
profettys,  and  also  the  king  of  the  right  lyne 
of  Mary,  of  whom  that  gentilman  Jhesus  was 
borne,  very  God  and  man;  after  his  man- 
hoods kynge  of  the  land  of  Jade  and  of  Jues, 
gentilman  by  his  moder  Mary,  prince  of  cote- 
armure." 

Who  does  not  remember  how  his  heart 
glowed  in  the  days  of  childhood  when  teachers 
or  parents,  with  smiling  approbation,  said, 
"You  are  a  little  gentleman!11  The  most  emi- 
nent schoolmasters  should  consider  it  their 
highest  aim  to  make  the  scholars  under  their 
charge  feel  like  Christian  gentlemen.  When- 
ever an  officer  of  our  army  or  navy  is  tried  for 
"  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman,"  and  the 
court  pronounces  him  guilty  of  the  charge,  his 
character  is  ruined.  "  On  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man "  is  considered  next  to  an  oath,  or  equiva- 
lent to  its  solemn  character;  and  to  say,  "  You 
are  no  gentleman/1  is  a  charge  most  degrading 
among  men  of  education  and  respectability. 
Lord  Erskine,  one  of  England's  greatest  advo- 
cates, once  said  while  pleading,  ."He  is  an 
English  gentleman,  the  best  thing  a  man  can 
be;"  and  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Nicho- 
las, wished  to  impress  the  English  embassador 
that  he  was  speaking  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity  and  truth,  he  remarked,  "Now  I 
desire  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  gen- 
tleman." 

The  eminent  Judge  Talfourd,  of  England, 
made  a  most  remarkable  expression   shortly 


before  his  sudden  death.  In  the  public  theater 
the  defendant  of  the  case  had  said  to  the 
plaintiff,  "  Do  not  speak  to  me;  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  you  are  a  tradesman."  "  Gentleman/' 
said  the  learned  Judge,  "  is  a  term  which  does 
not  apply  to  any  Btation.  The  man  of  rank 
who  deports  himself  with  dignity  and  candor, 
and  the  tradesman  who  discharges  the  duties 
of  life  with  honor  and  integrity,  are  alike  en- 
titled to  it;  nay,  the  humblest  artisan  who 
fulfills  the  obligations  cast  upon  him  with  vir- 
tue and  with  honor,  is  more  entitled  to  the 
name  of  gentleman  than  the  man  who  could 
indulge  in  offensive  and  ribald  remarks,  how- 
ever big  his  station." 

We  embrace  this  definition  of  the  greatly- 
abased  term,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  bench, 
and  in  a  land  where  custom,  fashion,  or  usage 
greatly  circumscribes  its  true  meaning.  In 
Great  Britain  every  man  above  the  cast  of  a 
yeoman,  embracing  noblemen,  have  been  reck- 
oned gentlemen;  but  in  a  more  limited  and 
exclusive  sense  a  man  is  a  gentleman  who, 
without  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose 
ancestors  were  freemen. 

In  our  own  happy  land,  where,  thank  God! 
we  have  no  well-born  classes,  privileged  orders, 
or  titles  by  law,  the  term  is  applied  to  men  of 
education  and  good  breeding  of  every  occupa- 
tion and  pursuit.  A  man  of  politeness  and 
civil  man  n ere  will  ever  be  distinguished  among 
us  from  the  vulgar  and  clownish.  Franklin 
truly  say 8:  "A  plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher 
than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees." 

We  need  not  lose  time  in  giving  the  well- 
known  etymologies  of  the  word  or  its  meaning 
in  the  English  law.  These  may  be  readily 
found  by  the  curious  in  Blackstone's  Comment- 
aries and  other  books  of  reference.  Some  are 
native  gentlemen,  happily  born  so,  like  natural 
poets,  orators,  and  artists.  I  have  seen  negro 
slaves  in  my  travels  obliging,  dignified,  polite, 
true,  and  pious — real  gentlemen  in  their  hum- 
ble spheres. 

How  amusing  it  is  to  us  in  the  middle  of 
the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  to  read  the 
antiquarian  enthusiasts  of  England!  One  ob- 
serves "  that  there  are  four  several  qualities  or 
degrees  of  gentility  arising  from  the  grant  of 
coat-armor.  One  who  inherits  a  coat-of-arms 
from  his  father  is  styled  a  gentleman  of  birth; 
if  he  derives  it  from  his  grandfather  he  is 
termed  a  gentleman  of  blood;  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds to  the  same  from  his  great-grandfather,  or 
other  more  distant  progenitor,  he  is  entitled  a 
gentleman  of  ancestry;  if  he  obtains  the  grant 
himself  he  is  simply  a  gentleman  of  coat- 
armor.    From   these   facts  it  is  readily  seen 
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that  when  once  a  family  is  created  by  a  grant 
of  heraldic  honors,  it  obtains,  at  every  remove 
from  the  founder,  an  added  dignity  in  the  scale 
of  descent  and  an  acknowledged  precedency  of 
worth  and  estimation  as  compared  with  others 
of  later  origin.  The  admirers  of  ancient  blood 
look  with  comparatively  little  respect  on  arms 
granted  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
the  Tudors,  and  venerate  with  an  almost  super- 
stitious regard  the  possessors  of  arms  deduced 
from  the  era  of  Plantagenets.  There  are  still 
appointments  connected  with  the  court  which 
can  only  be  filled  by  gentlemen  of  ancient 
families;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  good  and  wise  regulation  which  excluded 
from  the  profession  of  the  bar  all  but  gentle- 
men of  four  descents  of  coat-armor  was  ever 
rescinded." 

The  immortal  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  this  false  notion  of  a  gentleman,  for 
throughout  his  entire  works  the  term  is  almost 
exclusively  used  either  for  a  nobleman  or  one 
of  the  higher  classes.  It  scarcely  ever  desig- 
nates the  true  modern  gentleman,  although  the 
great  dramatic  poet  uses  the  word  in  five 
hundred  different  places. 

The  boasted  spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  cava- 
lier was  much  distinguished  by  dress,  plume, 
and  lace,  but  the  modern  gentleman  shuns 
such  gaudy  external  distinctions,  and  his  re- 
finement manifests  itself  in  a  more  reasonable 
and  plainer  way.  Whatever  the  earlier  knights 
possessed  of  value  we  have  in  our  day,  and 
the  world  for  untarnished  honor  and  truthful- 
ness now  stands  far  above  them.  We  do  not 
mean  the  puny  idol  of  modern  fashion,  decked 
with  tinsel  imitations  of  pure  gold,  for  true 
gentility,  but  the  real  patterns  of  virtue  and 
religion,  who  always  manifest  an  active,  ready, 
inward  manliness  in  their  gentleman-like  con- 
duct as  the  natural  result  of  a  refined,  polished 
mind. 

We  must  not  omit  the  great  importance  of  a 
gentlemanly  spirit  in  all  our  international  trans- 
actions.   It  mitigates  greatly  the  hardships  of 
cruel  war,  and  very  few  things  aid  more  in 
promoting  and  welcoming   peace  among   the 
belligerent  than  such  a  spirit  in  rulers,  officers, 
and  men  toward  their  enemies.    Prince  Eugene 
and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlboro,  immortalized 
themselves  as  much  by  their  kind  treatment 
of  prisoners  as  by  their  bravery.    Their  noble 
and  generous  conduct  in  this  respect  has  been 
grafted  in  the  modern  law  of  war,  and  now  forms 
a  atriking  characteristic  of  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.   Take  even  princes  and  noblemen,  made 
so   by  law  or  custom,  in  their  own  lands,  the 
xnen  of  "family,"   and   out  of  their  stations 


they  are  no  better  than  a  mechanic  or  rustics. 
No  matter  what  their  positions,  there  is  no 
difference  of  their  persons.  Such  boast  a  supe- 
riority of  their  persons  by  birth,  but  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  this,  for  they  entered  into 
life  just  like  others,  and,  having  done  good  or 
evil  for  a  few  days  or  years,  they  go  out  of  it 
in  the  same  way. 

Some  arrogate  to  themselves  honor  from  their 
titles,  but  who  wants  to  be  informed  that  title 
is  one  thing  and  honor  another?  As  is  a  per- 
son's behavior  so  should  be  the  regard  that  is 
due  to  him.  With  respect  merely  to  the  body, 
the  laborer  is  just  as  tall,  straight,  and  as 
strong,  swift,  handsome,  healthy,  and  often  more 
so,  than  the  prince,  nobleman,  or  proud  shoddy- 
man  among  us;  that  the  body  of  the  one  is  to 
be  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  Green- 
wood and  of  the  other  in  the  humble  church- 
yard, makes  no  difference.  What  becomes  of 
the  soul  after  this  is  as  much  the  concern  of 
the  laborer  as  the  courtier  or  fancied  gen- 
tleman. 

The  famed  Patricians  among  the  Romans 
was  a  title  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
fortunate  senators  chosen  by  Romulus,  and  by 
him  called  "  Patres  " — fathers.  They  were  then 
only  Roman  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Plebeians,  or  populace,  or  common  people.  But 
how  fleeting  was  boasted  Roman  honors  1 
Genealogies  becoming  obscure  from  length  of 
time  and  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
"eternal  city,"  a  new  order  of  Patricians  was 
created,  depending  not  on  birth,  but  the  Em- 
peror's favor  for  nobility.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Plebeians  broke  through  their  illiberal  re- 
straints with  true  Roman  spirit,  claiming  a 
participation  in  the  high  places  of  trust,  dig- 
nity, and  emolument.  And  their  power  gradu- 
ally increased  till  it  overmatched  the  Patricians, 
and  they  were  not  the  only  gentlemen  in  old 
Rome. 


THE  TBUE  OHEIBTlAjr. 


Real  religion  is  a  living  principle.  Any  one 
may  make  a  show,  and  be  called  a  Christian, 
and  unite  himself  to  a  sect,  and  be  admired; 
but  for  a  man  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  to 
hold  secret  communication  with  God,  to  retire 
into  his  closet  and  transact  all  his  affairs  with 
an  unseen  Savior,  to  walk  with  God  like 
Enoch,  yet  to  smite  upon  his  breast  in  the 
language  of  the  publican,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh,  and  triumphing  only  in  Christ 
Jesus — these  are  the  life  and  acts  of  a  new 
creature. — Cecil. 
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WOMAff. 


BY   ITS   OIOKXMBOH. 


WOMAN,  woman's  rights,  woman's  duties, 
and  now  woman's  needs  have  been  re- 
spectively introduced  before  the  public,  dis- 
cussed, quizzed,  and  at  last  dropped  into  the 
abyss  of  things  that  were.  But  unfortunately, 
or,  perhaps,  fortunately  for  those  who  require 
some  new  thing  to  interest  them,  woman  her- 
self is  very  nearly  where  she  was,  and,  sorry  to 
say,  what  she  was.  Just  like  a  stream  which 
some  disturbing  power  has  raked  up  till  every 
thing  which  can  float  or  swim,  even  the  mud 
from  its  bed,  has  soiled,  and  muddled,  and  been 
on  its  surface,  each  in  turn  or  all  together,  till 
the  very  character  of  the  water  appeared 
changed.  Let  the  cause  of  all  this  be  with- 
drawn, and  in  a  little  while  you  see  the  stream 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  Him  who  created  it 
and  gave  it  a  path  to  run  in,  flowing  on  with 
as  much  purity  in  its  waters,  as  much  music 
in  its  tone,  and,  for  all  we  can  see,  doing  just 
as  well  and  as  little  as  it  did  before. 

If  you  would  alter  that  stream  you  must  dig 
another  channel,  let  it  flow  through  different 
earths,  imbibe  other  qualities  from  its  new  jux- 
taposition, and  you  may  turn  the  gentle,  sing- 
ing rivulet  into  a  sparkling,  dashing,  astound- 
ing cascade,  by  damming  its  natural  flow  and 
digging  a  pit  deep  enough,  with  rocky  sur- 
roundings hard  enough  to  force  it  into  its  new 
course.  But  some  time,  when  in  your  gratified 
rest  after  the  accomplishment  of  your  improve- 
ment, you  have  forgotten  something,  or  neg- 
lected something,  or  had  not  anticipated  some- 
thing, for  occasionally  man  is  a  trifle  fallible, 
your  stream  becomes  impeded  accidentally,  the 
water  at  its  source  becomes  choked  and  can  not 
follow  its  new  bed,  or  for  some  reason  there  is 
not  room  to  carry  off  its  rapid  accumulation  of 
water;  while  you  are  sleeping  it  breaks  its  arti- 
ficial barriers  and  sweeps  every  thing  before  it, 
may  be  you  too,  and,  obedient  to  its  nature, 
seeks  the  level  established  by  its  Creator  and 
finds  it. 

So  woman,  put  her  in  an  artificial  position, 
surround  her  with  all  the  adulation  that  fashion 
and  folly  can  permit  to  cluster  and  fall  from 
the  lips  of  man,  naturally  her  fancy's  ideal,  and 
you  have  the  lovely,  sparkling  belle  of  society, 
turned  into  the  heartless,  or,  I  would  rather 
say,  thoughtless,  reckless  wife  of  the  disgrace- 
ful domestic  dramas  which  are  so  often  paraded 
before  the  public. 

Educate  another  of  fine  natural  ability  to 
think  she  is  a  wonder;  that  her  intellect  is  equal 


to  any  of  her  friends;  that  her  judgment  is  as 
good  as  So  and  So,  and  her  opinion  is  quite  as 
valuable  as  Mr.  Some  One  Else;  that  such 
brilliancy  should  not  be  hid  under  that  domes- 
tic bushel,  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  short  time  her 
ambition  is  excited,  she  disdains  the  duties  of 
home -life,  and  sighs  in  discontented  idleness,  or 
launches  forth,  determined  to  establish  her  right 
to  an  equal  place  with  her  life-long  compeer, 
man.  She  becomes  the  idol  for  the  moment  of 
a  class  of  men  whose  homage  she  wins  as  much 
by  her  youth  and  novelty  as  her  eloquence,  or, 
rarer  still,  wins  their  sincere  admiration  by  her 
honesty  and  singleness  of  heart.  But,  alas! 
those  who  worship  her  are  they  from  whom  she 
turns  away  disappointed  and  sick  at  heart. 
Those  to  whom  her  spirit  bows  are  still  above 
her.  These  around  her  she  feels  in  her  inmost 
soul  are  neither  her  equals  in  talent,  or  intellect, 
or,  saddest  of  all,  in  morals.  Then  she  must 
either  give  up  the  race  or  reach  higher  yet  and 
fail;  for  seldom  does  a  monarch  voluntarily  give 
up  his  crown  and  place  it  on  another's  brow, 
and  if  woman  really  wins  she  is  either  an  un- 
acknowledged superior,  or  she  sits  enthroned 
on  a  glittering  summit,  but  glittering  in  all  the 
coldness  of  Mt.  Blanc,  and  contrasts  her  eleva- 
ted grandeur  with  the  warmth  and  beauty  of 
the  fruitful  valleys  at  her  feet.  Fortunately 
few  reach  this  point.  Her  want  of  strength  or 
her  taste  wins  her  from  so  cheerless  a  destiny. 
She  either  hides  her  half-won  laurels  under  a 
husband's  name,  or  lays  them  on  the  cradle  of 
her  boy  to  wither  till  his  hand  twines  them 
around  his  manly  brow. 

In  the  present  day  a  new  want  is  discovered — 
something  for  woman  to  do.  People  are  quite 
concerned.  She  is  pushing  the  young  men  out 
of  the  stores;  she  is  selling  tape  and  needles,  or 
she  can  do  so;  she  is  considered  an  excellent 
waiter  at  table,  far  superior,  the  gentlemen  say, 
to  men;  but  do  ladies  think  so?  It  is  even 
discovered  that  she  can  make  a  tolerable  copy- 
ist; but,  better  than  all,  she  does  not  ask  as 
much  for  her  work.  That  is  a  great  point,  and 
tells  strongly  in  her  favor.  For  though  philan- 
thropy is  fashionable  and  very  pleasant  to  talk 
about,  and  hear  about,  it  is  always  more  fash- 
ionable and  more  charming  when  the  purse  does 
not  have  to  be  undrawn  very  far. 

It  is  not  clear  what  has  created  the  present 
urgent  need;  whether  the  avenues  of  domestic 
life  are  all  crowded,  all  the  woman's  work  done 
and  she  has  to  sit  with  her  hands  folded,  or  is 
getting  into  the  mischief  that  folks  used  to  say 
was  prepared  for  idle  hands  to  do.  Worst  of 
all,  are  woman's  wants  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  her  means  of  supply,  or  is  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  equalization  of  the  sexes  still  in 
vogue?  and  women  now  outnumbering  men, 
whose  ranks  have  been  thinned  five  hundred 
thousand  during  the  war,  and  the  public  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  her. 

In  this  dilemma  the  old  proverb,  that  Hercu- 
les helps  those  who  first  try  to  help  themselves, 
might  be  a  good  watchword.  In  the  first  place, 
if  woman  is  to  occupy  a  new  place  in  society; 
in  plain  words,  if  she  is  going  to  work  and 
maintain  herself,  she  will  have  to  educate  her- 
self for  it.  This  has  not  been  a  part  of  her 
education  in  this  country.  She  has  been  taught 
that  she  loses  caste  if  she  makes  her  living  by 
any  kind  of  manual  labor.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  divest  society  of  this  prejudice  for  a  time — 
to  meet  the  averted  eye,  the  scornful  lip,  the 
toss  of  the  head,  and  the  cut  direct  of  the 
cr6me  de  la  creme.  Adaptation  to  circumstance 
is  soon  learned,  however,  for  necessity  is  a  good 
teacher,  though  an  exacting  one.  But  a  part 
of  female  education,  generally  neglected  more 
or  less,  is  keeping  accounts.  Perhaps  not  one 
half  of  the  young  women  of  our  day  have  the 
least  idea  what  becomes  of  the  money  they  so 
freely  spend,  or  could  make  out  a  fair  and  in- 
telligible account  of  their  yearly  expenses,  and 
make  it  balance  without  an  awful  gap.  Habits 
of  order  and  method  have  been  sorely  neglected 
among  young  ladies.  Trained  as  they  are  and 
have  been  to  one  idea,  that,  like  a  fashionable 
novel,  their  lives  and  exertions  terminate  in 
marriage,  they  hide  their  deficiencies  in  other 
arts  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family  circle. 

Woman  can  be  better  educated,  better  and 
nobler.  With  all  her  wealth  of  kindly  feeling, 
all  her  inherent  gentleness,  and  tender  sympa- 
thies, she  is  like  some  Bweet-toned  instrument, 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished  musician 
will  pour  forth  notes  of  ravishing  melody  or 
impassioned  fervency,  while  the  strings  thrum, 
and  wail,  and  grate  under  the  harsh  and  rough 
touch  of  inexperience.  Woman  knows  her  des- 
tiny, at  least  all  have  a  faint  but  clear  idea  of 
it,  if  not  crushed  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  a  fate 
which  she  never  voluntarily  seeks.  She  feels 
that  to  her  belong  the  amenities  of  life;  that 
kindness  and  gentleness  are  or  ought  to  be  her 
province,  that  home  is  her  especial  refuge. 
Let  woman's  educators  and  lawgivers  take  her 
with  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  her  nature, 
all  their  teachings  having  reference  to  the  place 
her  Creator  intended  her  to  occupy,  and  there 
will  be  less  anxiety  and  time  expended  on  the 
place  she  ought  to  fill,  and  the  part  she  is  to 
play  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

But  educated  or  not,  woman  is  just  where 
she   was   at  the  beginning,   man's  helpmeet, 


whether  she  admits  it  or  not;  whether  she  as- 
sumes the  supremacy,  or  whether,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  old  pioneer,  long  since  passed  into 
rest,  "man  is  the  head  and  woman  the  neck, 
but  the  neck  turns  the  head."  Whether  for 
the  time  in  an  assumed  or  her  natural  place, 
she  must,  like  the  river,  obey  the  law  of  her 
nature  and  find  her  level,  and  does  so  in  spite 
of  all  resistance.  She  is  man's  helpmeet  and 
the  educator  of  his  children.  The  highest  en- 
comium she  could  wish  is  her  Creator's  decis- 
ion. After  saying,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness,"  he  says,  "it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  a 
helpmeet  for  him."  Here  is  her  place,  the  pat- 
ent of  her  equality.  Man  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  his  Qod,  and  woman  is  a  helpmeet 
for  him. 

But  forgetting  her  high  destiny  she  turns  to 
follies.  She  raises  an  altar  in  her  heart,  and, 
forsaking  the  God  who  made  her,  she  places 
thereon  an  idol  of  earth,  and  bows  soul  and 
body  before  it.  Turning  from  the  duties  which 
were  destined  for  her,  she  occupies  her  time  in 
things  too  frivolous  for  an  immortal  being. 
And  when  the  path  she  blindly  treads  leads  to 
ruin,  she  beats  her  breast  and  grovels  in  the 
dust,  where  lie  the  shattered  remnants  of  her 
earthly  idol.  But  even  here  a  star  sheds  its 
feeble  light  in  her  darkness.  The  promise  that 
her  seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head;  that 
between  her  and  the  temptation  which  lured 
her  from  right  there  is  eternal  war;  that  from 
her  feeble  nature  should  spring  the  Hope  of 
Israel,  the  Redeemer  from  all  sin,  gives  her 
bruised  heart  a  hope  to  rest  on.  With  hope  in 
her  breast  she  is  almost  re-created.  She  goes 
forth  to  give  that  hope  to  others.  Now  she 
tries  to  fill  her  right  place;  her  heart  beats 
grateful  for  her  redemption  from  folly,  and 
steadily  turning  from  the  seductions  of  pleas- 
ure she  tries  to  win  her  mate,  the  cause  and 
front  of  her  offense,  to  tread  the  new  path  with 
her.  Her  character  comes  out,  no  rebuff  turns 
her  from  her  purpose,  no  scorn  stops  her.  With 
her  whole  heart  in  her  effort,  her  whole  treas- 
ure in  her  venture,  it  is  do  or  die.  No  persua- 
sion is  untried,  no  sacrifice  of  comfort  or  grat- 
ification too  great,  if  but  by  that  she  can  win. 
Buoyed  on  by  hope  and  backed  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  right,  she  presses  on  till  success  or  death 
closes  the  scene.  Such  is  woman.  Full  of 
warm  and  gentle  feeling,  prone  to  idolatry, 
weak  in  her  follies,  but  strong  and  enduring  in 
sorrow,  she  walks  beside  man  either  his  idol  or 
his  slave,  seldom  appreciated,  rarely  understood, 
never  altogether  despised,  because  by  the  fiat 
of  the  Creator  she  is  a  helpmeet  for  man. 
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TO  A  BIRD. 


BY   IDIL1A    CLARK. 


0  8WBXT  throat,  up  in  the  tree, 
What  do  you  hear  or  see 

To  make  you  so  full  of  glee? 

While  I  listen,  and  listen  below, 

Yet,  wondering,  never  can  know 

What  you  mean  hy  your  strange  delight— 

For  your  world  is  all  out  of  sight 

Of  my  questioning  soul — can  I  guess 

What  your  tender,  sweet  tones  express 

So  akin  to  my  longings,  that  I, 

As  I  listen  intently,  and  try 

To  interpret  the  soul  of  your  song, 

Can  almost  believe  we  belong 

Indeed  to  no  different  sphere; 

And  that  now,  as  I  linger  here, 

1  have  stolen  the  silver  key 

To  your  liquid-sweet  language—that  we 

Henceforth  in  our  kinship  shall  know 

Of  the  thoughts  and  the  raptures  that  grow 

In  our  souls  at  the  sight  of  the  dawn, 

Or  the  great  white  clouds  sailing  on 

In  the  far,  solemn  calm  of  the  sky, 

And  that  you,  as  you  soar  so  high, 

And  soaring  still  singing  so, 

Can  8 u rely  but  choose  to  know 

What  I  think  as  I  wait  below 

To  watch  your  free  flight?  but,  nay, 

I  know  if  I  listen  all  day, 

And  wonder  as  much  as  I  may, 

That  I  have  no  power  to  explore 

The  depth  of  your  mystical  lore— 

That  I  never  can  learn  any  more 

What  you  struggle  to  say  when  you  sing. 

Is  it  sorrow  or  joy  that  can  bring 

Such  a  passion  of  speech?  for  I  know 

That  the  uttermost  rapture  of  bliss 

Is  so  near  to  despair  that  a  miss 

Of  a  hair's  breadth  would  make  it  all  one 

Whether  straight  from  beyond  the  sun 

Our  souls  caught  the  key-note  of  song, 

Or  were  buried  in  anguish — not  long, 

O  dear  Bird,  the  distance — the  speech 

Of  the  soul  does  not  differ  for  each. 

So  how  can  I  tell  what  you  mean, 

As,  longing,  I  listen  and  lean 

To  your  music?    0,  strange, 

How  all-separate  still  is  the  range 

Of  our  spirits.    Dear  Bird,  can  you  see 

How  we  two  could  ever  agree 

In  our  notion,  we  '11  say,  of  this  flower — 

This  violet  bloom  of  an  hour 

In  the  bright  April  grass?    Could  you  tell 

How  that  live  bud  could  gather,  and  swell, 

And  break  into  bloom,  and,  as  well, 

Vanish,  after  a  day,  out  of  sight? 

0,  when  you  sing  low  at  night 

Do  you  think  of  the  souls  of  the  flowers? 

Are  they  nearer  to  you  than  ours? 

Do  you  know  where  they  go  when  they  fade 

Out  of  memory?    Know  you  what  made 


The  gold  of  my  crocus  grow  dim 

In  the  dark  of  the  night  while  I  slept? 

O,  I  wonder  if  any  thing  wept 

In  the  wide  world  over  its  death, 

Do  you  know?    When  the  delicate  breath 

Of  the  lily  floats  out  on  the  wave, 

And  it  sinks  unmonrned  to  its  grave, 

Where  is  it?    Do  you  ever  go 

To  a  land  where  the  soul  of  its  snow 

Is  abloom  again?    Who  can  tell? 

0  Bird,  it  were  just  as  welt 
To  question  the  wind  as  you— 
The  sweet  western  wind  that  blew 

Through  the  trees  this  morning— yon  sing 

But  for  all  the  answers  you  bring 

To  my  questions — you  might  be  still 

For,  sing  as  much  as  you  will, 
You  are  dumb  to  my  soul — 0  Bird, 

1  have  wondered  sometimes,  when  I  heard 
From  the  tree-top  your  tremulous  trill, 

If  the  spirits,  that  walk  with  as  still, 
Can  understand  better  our  speech 
Than  I  yours;  and  if,  each  to  each — 
The  human  and  heavenly — are  strange; 
If  they  are  so  out  of  our  range 
That  they  can  not  tell  what  we  say— 
Or  know  whether  we  praise  or  pray. 

0,  Bird,  it  may  be — for  't  is  true — 

As  little  as  I  know  of  you — 

Human  souls  get  no  nearer  than  this 

To  each  other— no  hight  of  his  bliss, 

No  depth  of  his  sorrow  can  one 

Express  for  another  or  feel. 

0  dear  Bird,  our  woe  or  our  weal 

Is  our  own.    8ing  on  your  own  song 

And  I  mine;  it  will  not  be  long 

For  you  or  for  me  till  we  cease. 

0  Bird,  let  us  be,  then,  at  peace 

With  ourselves  and  each  other — since  one 

Is  the  hand  that  hath  made  us,  and  done 

For  us  each  what  was  best.    We  can  see 

Not  so  much  of  God's  purpose  that  we 

Can  afford  to  stop  song  to  complain. 

And,  Bird,  not  a  song  is  in  vain: 

Somebody,  surely,  will  hear  and  know, 

And,  mayhap,  your  simple  song  will  grow 

In  the  life  of  some  loving  human  heart, 

Till  its  tender  tones  shall  form  a  part 

In  its  own  language  of  joy  or  pain; 

So  that  some  other  soul,  hearing  again, 

Shall  be  soothed  and  softened  to  sweeter  speech. 

Who  can  tell  how  far  your  song  my  reach? 

How  long  the  sweet  sound  of  your  voice  may  be 

heard? 
Sing  on,  sing  on,  0  blithesome  Bird! 


0  fob  a  bliss  unbounded!    Far  beneath 

A  soul  immortal  is  a  mortal  joy; 

Nor  are  our  powers  to  perish  immature, 

But,  after  feeble  effort  here,  beneath 

A  brighter  sun,  and  in  a  nobler  soil, 

Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed, 

Shall  flourish  fair  and  put  forth  all  their  bloom. 
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rj  the  old  mythology  the  three  fateful  sisters 
were  peculiarly  prominent.  The  idea  of  des- 
tiny seemed  so  indisputable  that  none  doubted. 
Man  was  not  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny. 
The  thread  of  his  life  was  spun  without  his 
assistance  of  the  length  and  quality  that  suited 
the  caprice  of  the  Fates,  and  then  unceremoni- 
ously severed  and  his  reluctant  soul  plunged  into 
the  dark  realm  of  Pluto.  All  noble  achieve- 
ments were  wrought  because  "sic  volvere  Par- 
cae" — all  ignoble  acts  attributable  to  the  urg- 
ings  of  dark  destiny.  The  most  noble  of  the 
Latin  poems — the  JSneid — is  saturated  with 
this  belief. 

This  idea  of  destiny  and  necessity  seems  so 
natural  to  our  fallen  nature  that,  more  or  less 
modified,  it  has  come  down  through  the  ages 
even  to  us.  Reading  lately  the  works  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  strongest  writers  of  the 
century  we  were  struck  by  this  elegant  pas- 
sage: "In  vain  we  chisel,  as  best  we  can,  the 
mysterious  block  of  which  our  life  is  made,  the 
black  vein  of  destiny  reappears  continually." 
Is  this  so?  Are  the  best,  noblest  lives  marred 
by  destiny?  Can  no  pure,  unsoiled  surface  be 
given  to  the  statue  of  life? 

We  look  upon  our  own  lives.  This  place  we 
intended  should  be  perfect — beautiful.  We 
carefully  studied  our  models,  earnestly  and 
prayerfully  set  about  our  task,  but  as  we're 
progressing  satisfactorily,  lol  before  our  aston- 
ished eyes  appears  the  black  vein  where  we  so 
desired  perfect  whiteness.  Our  life  is  indeed 
marred  by  no  apparent  fault  of  our  own.  We 
see  now  how  by  a  little  more  fullness  in  the 
outline  the  dark  vein  would  not  have  appeared. 
But  human  eyes  can  not  penetrate  the  block 
that  human  hands  must  labor  upon.  Humanity 
is  impotent  to  pierce  futurity  with  its  eyes  of 
clay. 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  very  brow  of  one's  life 
so  marred — so  darkly  disfigured.  Is  it,  we  ask, 
the  result  of  fateful  effort?  of  the  mastery  that 
some  dark,  demoniac  power  has  acquired  over 
our  feeble  humanity?  Is  it  impossible,  even 
with  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Infinite 
Author  of  life,  to  mold  the  little  block  com- 
mitted to  us  into  symmetry  and  beauty?  I 
trow  not.  Let  us  not  so  look  upon  our  labor. 
Let  us  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these  imper- 
fections of  our  Jife-statuary.  The  Creator  never 
forgets  us  nor  our  labor.  He  gives  us  strength. 
He  has  said,  "All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  him."    Will  he,  then, 


permit  what  we  trustingly  labor  upon  to  be 
marred  at  the  instigation  of  malignant  powers? 
We  have  not  so  learned  him. 

But,  we  say,  when  we  have  been  neither 
careless  nor  indolent  we  see  the  fairest  portion 
of  our  life  darkened  by  some  influence.  What 
shall  we  call  it?  Call  it  the  dear  care  and  prov- 
idence of  God.  We  know  that  in  some  mystic 
manner  the  sunlight  playing  upon  the  dim  neg- 
ative gives  us  the  photograph.  Laid  away  in 
obscurity  the  dark  spots  that  seem  to  deface 
the  crystal  would  remain  mere  blemishes,  but 
the  light  brings  from  these  dimmed  places  jew- 
els or  features  of  beauty.  So  in  the  light  of 
God,  which  illumines  the  forever,  the  black 
veins  of  our  life  will  become  its  ornaments  of 
glory.  Seeing  our  utter  poverty,  God  from  his 
opulence  fills  the  block  he  commits  to  us  with 
beautiful  possibilities.  If  we  ask  his  assistance 
in  our  labor,  he,  seeing  us  about  to  miss  our 
chief  adorning,  touches  our  arm  and  it  is 
brought  to  view.  We,  with  clouded  vision,  think 
our  work  is  irreparably  marred.  But  God  is 
patient;  he  waits  till,  with  weary  hands,  we 
have  finished  our  labor,  then  with  loving  care 
he  removes  from  our  spirit-statue  its  mortal 
covering  and  lifts  it  to  the  light  that  floods 
eternity,  and  the  dark  disappointments  are 
bright  jewels.  The  blackened  brow  is  crowned 
with  a  diadem  sparkling  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever.    Every  defacing  spot  is  beautiful  as 

11  Antique  jewels  set  in  parian  statue  stone." 


XEHTAL  STOMACH, 


ST   BIT.   J.   I».   COBHIHO. 


MY  friend  of  the  rubicund  face  and  plump 
muscles  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  region 
of  the  diaphram  and  gave  vent  to  the  following 
piece  of  condolence:  "Ah,  my  boy,  if  you  had 
such  a  stomach  as  I  have  got  I  Why,  when  I 
eat  a  slice  of  meat,  in  tve  minutes  it  is  turned 
into  blood."  Not  quite  so  quickly  as  that,  my 
extravagant  friend;  for  Dr.  Alcott  says  that  a 
man's  food  never  does  him  much  good  till  about 
twenty -four  hours  after  it  is  eaten.  Still,  with 
a  poetic  license,  we  will  allow  some  truth  in  the 
assertion;  and  I  have  thought  of  a  mental 
analogy,  which  is  worth  an  attempt  to  develop 
for  the  benefit  of  all  brain  workers. 

I  see  the  same  difference  between  men's  minds 
that  there  is  between  their  bodies  as  regards 
the  digestive  faculties.  Some  men  are  great 
gormandizers,  and  yet  are  gaunt  and  pale.  No- 
body can  solve  the  mystery  where  the  food 
goes  to;  but  one  thing  is  clear  enough,  to- wit: 
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That  it  does  not  go  to  blood  and  fiber.  So  I 
know  a  man  who  is  a  perfect  devourer  of  book- 
stores; some  people  call  him  a  bookworm,  but 
a  worm  is  n't  a  circumstance  to  his  consuming 
capacity,  which  it  would  take  a  menagerie  of 
quadrupeds  to  represent. 

You  can  hardly  name  a  modern  pair  of  mus- 
lin-covered boards,  with  a  gilt  back  and  title,  but 
he  has  swallowed  all  they  contain,  from  preface 
to  "Finis."  And  yet,  speaking  brain-wise,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  attenuated  of  all  creatures. 
Never  a  day  but  you  could  lay  your  two  fingers 
in  the  hollow  of  his  cheek,  and  count  all  his 
ribs.  That  the  mind  experiences  no  growth,  is 
evident  in  many  ways,  and  among  others,  by 
the  fact  that  in  conversation  he  gives  you  no 
ideas,  but  only  the  sharp  rattle  of  dogmatism, 
and  you  may  settle  it  that  a  bigot  is  mentally 
a  skeleton. 

Another  man  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with; 
he  will  fling  himself  on  the  sofa  ten  minutes 
before  dinner,  catch  up  a  volume  of  Littell,  read 
a  paragraph  as  long  as  your  finger,  a  scrap  of 
biography,  mayhap,  or  a  bit  of  natural  history, 
an  idiosyncracy  of  a  bee  or  an  alligator,  an 
anecdote  of  Arctic  travel — any  thing,  not  much 
matter  what;  and  by  next  Sunday  it  will  be  all 
worked  into  blood  and  fiber,  and  electric  fire, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sermon  that  makes  sleepy 
deacons  rub  their  eyes,  and  gives  the  flock  soul- 
provender  for  the  space  of  six  carnal  days. 
Burn  up  this  man's  library  to-morrow — saving 
only  the  Bible — and  he  could  drive  a  thriving 
business  at  sermon-making  for  a  year  to  come. 
There  is  a  wide  difference,  my  student  friend, 
between  a  brain -stomach  that  is  a  receptacle, 
and  one  that  is  a  factory.  Books  are  nothing 
but  pig-iron  to  a  manly  brain;  the  molding  and 
forging  powers  is  the  test  of  real  utility,  no  less 
than  the  proof  of  active  life. 

Now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  dragging  my 
idea  into  the  light,  I  have  uncovered  a  fountain 
of  inspiration  and  of  consolation  to  overtasked 
preachers.  What  doleful  dirges  do  we  minis- 
ters Bing  because  we  can  not  read  morel  A 
diurnal  rush  of  miscellanies  drives  us  out  of 
the  study  into  the  street.  Physiologically  by 
the  way,  this  is  a  merciful  destiny,  because  ox- 
ygen is  better  for  the  brain  than  musty  folios, 
and  peripatetic  theology  more  orthodox  than 
that  which  is  sedentary.  Long  ago  have  I 
ceased  to  vent  such  jeremiads.  The  hunger  for 
books  may  become  a  dyspeptic  craving,  and 
gluttony  may  accompany  gauntness.  Perhaps 
preachers  do  not  read  too  much — though  I  am 
acquainted  with  some  who  are  great  transgress- 
ors in  this  direction — but  it  is  certain  they  do 
not  think  enough.    Thought  is  what  the  people 


want,  and  they  will  not  tolerate  any  substitute 
for  this.  Knowledge  is  not  surely  contempti- 
ble; but  if  it  is  not  transmuted  into  fiber,  it  is 
lumber.  And  so  we  have  a  natural  philosophy 
of  soporific  pulpits,  stuffed  with  erudition,  obese 
with  all  literatures,  yet  in  beggary  for  lack  of 
original  ideas. 

A  single  other  hint.  This  rare  faculty  of  the 
mental  stomach  is  susceptible  of  culture,  and  is 
not  often  an  original  endowment,  as  its  corre- 
sponding physical  power.  You  must  set  your 
brain  on  a  hard  bench  and  hold  a  rattan  over 
it,  and  compel  it  to  self-reliant  work,  else  it 
will  evermore  want  crutches.  "Give  thy  mind 
sea-room,"  Dr.  Young  somewhere  says.  Books 
can  not  compass  this  problem,  but  thought  and 
space  are  kindred  to  each  other. 


WOKJJT  A  (UTILIZER. 


IF  God  were  to  take  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  out  of  the  heavens,  the  chances  for 
husbandry  would  be  what,  if  God  were  to  take 
women  out  of  life,  would  be  the  chances  for 
refinement  and  civilization.  "Woman  carries 
civilization  in  her  heart;  it  springs  from  her. 
Her  power  and  influence  mark  the  civilization 
of  any  country.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  com- 
munity where  he  has  the  privilege  of  a  woman's 
society,  and  is  subject  to  woman's  influence,  is 
almost  of  necessity  refined,  more  than  he  is 
aware  of;  and,  when  men  are  removed  from  the 
genial  influence  of  virtuous  womanhood,  the 
very  best  degenerate,  or  feel  the  deprivation. 

There  is  something  wanting  in  the  air  when 
you  get  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  a 
sultry  day  of  Summer.  The  air  east  of  the 
mountain  is  supplied  with  a  sort  of  pabulum 
from  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean,  by  which  one 
is  sustained  in  the  sultriest  days  of  midsummer. 
Now,  what  this  salt  is  to  the  air,  that  is  wo- 
man's influence  to  the  virtue  of  a  community. 
You  breathe  it  without  knowing  it.  All  you 
know  is  that  you  are  made  stronger  and  better; 
and  a  man  is  not  half  a  man  unless  a  woman 
helps  him  to  be.  One  of  the  mischiefs  of  camp 
life  is  that  women  are  removed  from  it.  The 
men  may  not  know  what  it  is  that  lets  them 
down  to  a  lower  state  of  feeling,  or  what  that 
subtile  influence  was  that  kept  them  up  to  a 
higher  state  of  refinement,  but  it  is  the  absence 
of  woman  in  the  one  case,  as  it  was  the  pres- 
ence of  woman  in  the  other.  Woman  is  a  light 
which  God  has  set  before  man  to  show  him 
which  way  to  go,  and  blessed  is  he  who  has 
sense  enough  to  follow  it! — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 
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HETTIF8  FAL8EH00D. 


BT   III.   liBSIIT   1.   VftAVOU. 


SIX  little  children,  Hettie  and  Fannie  Star-, 
ling,  and  Roeie  Marsh,  and  Sarah,  and  Ru- 
pert, and  Willie  Hoffman,  were  out  in  a  pas- 
ture one  pleasant  afternoon  in  June.  The  grass 
was  very  soft  and  green,  and  a  flock  of  sheep 
nibbled  the  soft  spears  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  children,  while  a  half  dozen  snowy  lambs 
chased  each  other  over  a  hillock  and  on  to  a 
decayed  log  that  lay  half  imbedded  in  the  earth. 
A  high  hill  towered  back  of  them,  and  just 
below  their  feet  a  little  brook  danced  over  the 
pebbles,  keeping  time  with  sweet  songs  that 
cadenced  the  whole  air  around  them.  They 
had  been  climbing  the  hill  for  the  pleasure  of 
running  down  again,  and  jumping  backward 
and  forward  over  the  brook,  and  trying  to 
catch  the  lambs  till,  tired,  they  had  at  last  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  rest.  First  they  talked 
about  the  clouds  in  the  western  sky,  and  Rosie 
thought  one  small  cloud  far  to  the  south  looked 
like  a  chariot  painted  with  purple  and  gold, 
and  she  wished  she  could  ride  in  it  around  the 
sky  and  visit  the  moon  and  the  stars;  but 
Rupert  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  it  looked 
more  like  a  company  of  soldiers  starting  out 
to  battle.  He  declared  he  could  even  see  the 
captain  with  his  sword  and  saah,  and  his  color- 
bearer  with  his  streaming  flag;  and  Willie, 
who  was  younger  than  Rupert,  and  always 
thought  just  as  he  did,  said  it  did  not  look 
any  more  like  a  chariot  than  the  tree  before 
them.  He  could  even  see  the  bayonets  on 
their  guns,  only  they  were  not  of  the  right 
color.  Hettie,  who  had  been  talking  to  Sarah 
about  her  spelling-lesson  all  the  while,  here 
raised  her  voice,  and  Rupert  inquired-  if  she 
said  that  she  had  been  to  the  head  the  most 
times. 

"No,"  replied  Hettie  in  a  sharp  tone;  "I 
was  first  in  the  class  till  Lucie  Stone  moved 
here.    I  wish  she  had  staid  away." 

"Lucie  is  a  real  good  scholar  and  a  very 
pretty  girl;"  and  as  Rupert  finished  the  sen- 
tence he  began  to  whistle  and  look  away  in 
the  distance,  as  if  he  was  still  thinking  about 
what  he  had  •aid. 

This  was  very  provoking  to  Hettie,  for  Ru- 
pert Hoffman  was  the  smartest  boy  in  school, 
and  Hetty  had  liked  to  play  with  him  since  she 


first  began  to  talk,  and  she  had  been  ambitions 
to  learn,  to  be  an  equal  companion  for  him; 
and  now  to  hear  him  coolly  praise  up  a  girl  who 
had  just  moved  into  the  place,  and  who  had  no 
beauty  to  boast  of,  except  her  curls,  which 
were  of  the  color  of  the  golcten  sunset  clouds, 
with  the  faintest  blush  of  brown  breaking 
through  them! 

"I  do  not  think  she  is  pretty  or  a  good 
scholar,  only  in  spelling,  Rupert  Hoffman.  You 
know  that  half  of  the  time  she  can  not  tell  a 
noun  from  a  verb.  Little  Fannie  can  do  better 
than  that,  and  as  for  geography,  what  a  miser- 
able blunder  she  made  locating  St.  Domingo  in 
Cuba  to-day  1"  and  Hettie  closed  her  lips  firmly 
and  looked  up  to  Rupert  as  she  paused,  and 
then  turned  away  and  began  to  pull  the  long 
grass  near  her  very  spitefully. 

"  You  know,  Hettie,  she  is  too  diffident  to 
tell  what  she  does  know.  There  is  not  one  of 
us  but  will  own  that  she  beat  the  whole  class 
in  reciting  those  disagreeable  rules  of  grammar 
that  used  to  plague  me  so  last  Winter." 

"  Yes,  but  she  looked  in  her  book  just  before 
she  recited.  I  caught  her  at  it,"  and  Het tie's 
face  as  she  said  this  turned  very  red,  and  her 
eyes  dropped  suddenly  as  if  they  had  become 
clear  like  water,  and  something  was  shining 
through  them  that  she  could  not -bear  to  have 
seen. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Hettie  had  told  her  first 
lie,  and  it  seemed  to  her  guilty  heart  that  each 
of  her  companions,  that  even  the  little  singing 
brook,  and  playful  lambs,  and  the  sweet  little 
birds  that  she  loved  so  well  knew  it  and 
despised  her  for  it.  She  had  always  been  so 
truthful,  almost  proud  that  she  was  so,  and 
now  to  think  that  she  had  defiled  her  bouI  and 
blackened  her  lips  with  a  lie!  She  had  been 
hurt  at  Rupert's  words  in  praise  of  Lucie,  so 
jealous  through  fear  that  she  should  supplant 
her  in  his  esteem,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
overcome  the  feeling  and  cherish  kind  thoughts 
of  her,  she  had  felt  as  if  every  encouraging 
sentence  from  Lucie's  teacher,  every  word  of 
praise  or  preference  toward  her  had  been  so 
much  defrauded  from  her  just  right.  Even  the 
pretty  curlB  that  God  had  given  her  had  called 
forth  envy;  and  this  lie  that  Hettie  thought  so 
suddenly  was  but  the  brimming  cup  of  wrong 
thoughts  that  for  days  had  been  in  her  mind, 
that  had  suddenly  run  over  her  lips  in  words. 

"Let  us  go  home,"  she  said  abruptly  to 
Fannie,  and  when  Sarah  tried  to  coax  her  to 
stay  a  little  longer,  she  crossly  told  her  there 
was  no  fun  staying  in  the  old  pasture,  she  was 
tired  and  hungry. 
Rupert  walked  beside  her  to  the  bars,  but 
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she  scarcely  replied  to  his  words,  and  he,  turn- 
ing back,  told  Rosie  Marsh  that  he  did  not  see 
what  was  the  matter  with  Hettie,  she  was  as 
cross  as  his  old  dog  Pomp,  and  he  reached 
down  and  picked  up  Borne  pebbles  and  began 
to  skip  them  across  a  little  basin  of  water 
made  by  the  brook,  then  whistled  off  all  puz- 
zling over  the  matter  in  a  lively  tune. 

Every  thing  went  wrong  with  Hettie  after 
she  left  her  schoolmates.  Fannie  would  not 
walk  fast  enough  to  suit  her,  and  she  made 
them  perfectly  ridiculous  humming  tunes  in 
the  street,  and  her  apron  was  hitched  one  Bide, 
and  she  almost  brought  sobs  to  her  little 
sister's  lips  by  telling  her  that  after  this  if  she 
did  not  behave  better  when  she  went  abroad 
she  should  stay  at  home,  she  would  not  be  seen 
with  her.  Little  Carrie  Starling  was  up  in  a 
chair  at  a  window  when  Hettie  and  Fannie 
came  through  the  gate,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  struck  them  against  the  window- 
pane  to  attract  their  notice;  but  Hettie  only 
declared  that  she  was  in  hopes  the  little  tease 
would  be  abed,  and  she  hung  up  her  bonnet 
and  took  up  a  book  and  commenced  reading 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  sweet 
child,  grieving  her  so  that  all  of  Fanny's  pet- 
ting and  kissing  could  hardly  smooth  out  the 
dear  little  rosebud  mouth  into  beauty.  When 
Mrs.  Starling  came  in  from  the  pantry  with  a 
nice  plate  of  doughnuts  for  the  supper  table, 
and  paused  a  moment  to  inquire  if  her  little 
girls  had  enjoyed  their  play,  Fannie  replied 
"yes"  with  both  her  lips  and  eyes;  but  Hettie 
never  looked  up  or  answered  a  word,  and  her 
mother,  wondering  what  had  come  over  her 
usually  demonstrative  daughter,  turned  away, 
thinking  that  she  was  tired  and  hungry,  and 
hastened  to  the  kitchen  to  hurry  up  the  fire, 
so  that  tea  could  be  upon  the  table  in  a  few 
minutes. 

It  was  a  comfortless  supper  and  a  cheerless 
evening  to  poor  Hettie,  for  she  was  fretful  to 
Fannie  at  the  table,  and  gave  her  mother  a 
short  answer  which  brought  a  severe  reprimand 
from  Mr.  Starling,  and  she  bade  them  good- 
night with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  passed  up  to 
her  chamber  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow, 
not  daring  to  kneel  and  say  her  prayer  to  a 
pure  God  with  lips  so  lately  polluted  by  a  lie. 

Fannie  leaned  over  and  kissed  her,  then 
dropped  asleep  with  one  arm  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  Hettie  watched  her  in  the  fair  moon- 
light that  stole  through  the  window,  and  the 
tears  dropped  fast  upon  the  pillow  as  she 
listened  to  her  sister's  quiet  breathing,  and 
thought  of  the  peace  that  let  her  take  such 
Bweet  rest,  and  of  her  own  eyes,  kept  awake 


by  miserable  thoughts  that  made  her  as  wake- 
ful as  at  noonday. 

It  had  been  warm  and  beautiful  at  twilight, 
but  clouds  began  to  pass  over  the  moon,  shad- 
ing it  like  a  vail,  then  all  would  be  bright, 
and  Hettie  leaned  over  and  saw  that  the 
western  sky  was  full  of  heavy  clouds,  and  low 
and  muttering,  startling  her  into  a  tremble, 
came  the  heavy  tones  of  thunder,  vibrating 
through  the  heavens.  Hettie  was  always  afraid 
of  a  thunder-shower,  but  this,  in  her  state  of 
mind,  seemed  fearful,  and  as  the  wind  swept 
the  branches  of  the  trees  heavily  against  the 
house  and  Bobbed  and  wailed  through  the 
leaves,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  made 
the  deepening  gloom  of  the  room  bright  as 
noonday,  she  covered  her  head  and  called 
Fannie  by  name,  and  gently  pressed  her  arm 
to  wake  her  up  to  be  company  in  her  hour  of 
fear.  Soon  heavy  drops,  sounding  like  tiny 
running  feet,  came  upon  the  low  roof,  and  the 
wind  cried  and  wailed  louder,  mixed  in  with 
crashing  thunder,  and  Hettie  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  and  cried  aloud,  and  promised  God  again 
and  again  if  he  would  only  forgive  her  this 
time  and  spare  her  life  she  would  never  be  so 
sinful  again.  Fannie,  wearied  with  her  play, 
still  slept  on,  while  crash  after  crash  shook  the 
house,  and  the  lightning  flashed  in  the  poor 
girl's  eyes,  even  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  Bhe, 
still  confessing,  and  sobbing,  and  fearing  in- 
stant death,  felt  her  mother's  hand  upon  her 
brow. 

"0,  mother,  I  have  been  so  wicked!"  and 
Hettie  threw  herself  on  her  neck  and  clasped 
her  tightly  with  her  hands. 

"What  is  it,  my  child?"  questioned  Mrs. 
Starling,  feeling  that  it  was  no  common  fear 
that*  was  so  agitating  her  daughter. 

"0,  mother,  you  don't  know;  I  have  been 
so  sinful,  and  I  am  afraid  the  lightning  will 
strike  me  dead  before  I  am  forgiven,"  and  with 
words  broken  by  sobs,  and  face  hid  close  against 
her  mother's  neck,  she  confessed  her  sin. 

"I  will  pray  for  you,  Hettie,"  and  Mrs. 
Starling  kneeled,  clasping  her  daughter's  hand, 
and  with  fervent,  humble  words  begged  aloud 
for  forgiveness  for  her  child  and  help  to  sus- 
tain her  in  all  future  time  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  and  that  with  meekness  and  true 
penitence  she  might  be  willing  to  confess  and 
undo  her  sinful  words  as  far  as  was  in  her 
power. 

No  more  was  said,  but  Hettie's  sobs  grew 
quieter  and  her  form  ceased  to  tremble,  and  aa 
the  heavy  clouds  rolled  to  the  east,  and  the 
moon  broke  through  and  shone  into  the  cham- 
ber and  lay  across  the  bed  like  a  bow  of  peace, 
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the  clasping  hand  unlolded^from  Mrs.  Starling's, 
and  with  a  fiigh  she  bent  over  and  left  a  soft 
kks  upon  her  daughters  closed  eyelid*,  then 
passed  with  quiet  step  from  the  chamber. 

Hettie  was  not  a  child  to  turn  back  when 
she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and,  though  the 
hardest  and  moat  humiliating  trial  of  her  life 
lay  before  her,  yet  she  went  to.  school  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  heart  foil  of  the  purpose  to  try 
to  do  right 

She  met  Lucie  with  a.  pleasant  smile  and  a 
kind  good-morning,  very  different  tern  the  eool 
nod  of  other  days  that  had  seemed  foreed  from 
her,  and  Lucie's  face  brightened  as  if  a  great 
pleasure  was  flooding  her  soul,  for  she  was  s 
child  that  was  -very  sensitive  to  kindness.  At 
noon  all  the  children  except  Hettie  ran  down 
the  hMl  to  the  river  to  wade  and  play  in  the 
water,  and  she  sat  alone  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  in  the  teacher's  desk,  Idly  turning  over 
its  pages,  when  Rupert,  whistling  and  merry, 
bounded  into  the  door  after  more  contents  of 
his  dinner  basket. 

"You  here,  Hettie,  all  alone?  Ain't  yea 
well?"  he  ejaculated,  finding,  in  the  question  a 
solution  of  her  changed  behavior  of  the  night 
before. 

"Rupert,  I.  am  sick,  sick  at  heart  I  was  so 
wicked  when  I  told  you  that  Lucie  looked  in 
her  book  before  she  recited;  I  made  it  up,  and 
it  was  a  shameful  lie.  I  do  n't  know  what 
made  me  say  so.  It  came  so  suddenly,  but  I 
now  know  that  I  have  been  committing  sin  by 
hating  her  ever  since  she  got  above  me  in  the 
spelling-class,  and  to  think  how  proud  I  have 
been  ever  since  I  can  remember  because  every 
one  depended  on  my  word.  They  said  I  always 
told  the  troth.  0,  Rupert,  I  have  been  dread- 
ful wicked!"  and  Hettie's  face  dropped  upon 
her  hand  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Do  n%  Hettie;  do  n't  cry.  If  you  had 
only  stopped  to  think  I  know  y*u  would  not 
have  said  it,  and  I  will  smooth  it  over  to  the 
rent  of  the  girls  that  heard  you  if  you  will 
only  come  out  and  play  and  forget  all  about 
it/'  and  he  reached  for  her  bonnet  and  placed 
it  upon  her  head. 

"I  can  not  this  noon,  Rupert,  and  you  need 
not  smooth  it  over,  for  it  was  just  as  bad  as 
conld  be.  I  will  tell  Sarah  and  Rosie  myself. 
I  shall  never  be  proud  again,  but  you  wiH 
believe  me,  won't  you,  Rupert?" 

"  As  quick  as  I  would  my  mother.  Do  not 
fret  any  more,  Hettie;  it  was  all  because  you 
did  not  stop4o  think;"  and,  though  Hettie 
shook  her  head  sadly,  he  persisted  by  thought 
and  word  in  his  belief. 

Years   have  passed,  and  Hettie   is  now  a 


young  lady,  respected  by  all,  and  she  has  never 
since  been  tempted  into  a  falsehood;  but  the 
memory  of  her  one  lie  has  been  an  ugly  blot 
ufcon  the  fair  'page  of  her  life  that  at  any 
moment  since  she  would  have  given  much  if  it 
could  have  been  erased. 


THE  GOLDBV  RULE. 


Pwas  a  chilly,  foggy  evening  in  Autumn. 
Edith  sat  by  the  window,  looking  out  into 
the  gray  gloom,  in  a  state  of  mind  something 
like  that  of  the  weather,  disconsolate  and  de- 
pressed! she  eould  not  tell  why.  She  was  not 
alone  in  the  room ;  her  father  was  there,  and  a 
group  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  No  one  takes  any  notice  of  me,  or  cares  if 
I  feel  sad,"  she  thought.  "Now,  when  one 
feels  gloomy  it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  some  one 
come  and  cheer  one  up."  Conscience  whis- 
pered, "  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  You  are  a  little  tired,  and  idle,  and 
cross."  She  did  not  listen  much  to  the  voice. 
Suddenly  there  darted  into  her  mind  the  words 
which  she  had  taught  little  Lulu  that  morning, 
"As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

She  did  not  care  to  listen  to  these  words 
either,  bat  they  would  not  be  dismissed;  they 
seemed  to  say  themselves  over  and  over  again 
in  her  memory,  more  times  than  little  Lulu 
had  repeated  them  in  her  anxiety  to  say  them 
correctly  at  school,  till  at  last  she  began  to  see 
what  they  meant. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself,  "if  I  really 
must  do  for  somebody  else  every  thing  that  I 
want  somebody  else  to  do  for  me." 

She  tamed  from  the  window  and  went  and 
stood  by  her  mther/s  chair. 

" Father,"  she  said,  "you  must  have  had  a 
wet  and  disagreeable  walk  home.  Do  n't  you 
want  your  slippers?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  believe  I  do.  I  was  too  tired 
to  think  much  about  it,  though.  Thank  you, 
dear. ,  It  is  pleasant  to  get  home." 

The  mother  just  then  brought  in  a  lamp. 

"  It  was  such  a  gloomy  evening  I  thought  I 
would  light  up  early,"  she  said,  drawing  the 
curtains. 

Edith  looked  round  on  the  group.  Susie 
was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  hot,  flushed  cheeks. 

"  Poor  little  girl!"  said  Edith,  kneeling  down 
beside  her,  "you  have  one  of  those  trouble* 
some  headaches,  I  know.  I  have  something 
good  for  you — the  nice  cologne  in  the  red  bot- 
tle aunt  Julia  gave  me."  And  in  a  minute 
she  was  bathing  the  hot  forehead  with  it. 
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Meanwhile  she  noticed  the  dond  on  her 
brother  Russell's  face  as  he  pored  over  his 
school  books. 

"What  'b  the  matter,  Ross?"  she  said,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder. 

"  Matter  enough,"  he  answered.  "  8ee  here, 
I  have  eight  sums  to  do,  and  I  can  not  get  the 
first  one,  and  I  do  n't  know  how  many  hours 
I  've  wasted  on  it." 

Not  many,  Edith  suspected,  but  she  did  not 
say  so.  At  any  rate,  he  wasted  no  more,  for  a 
few  words  of  explanation  gave  him  the  clew  to 
the  solution  of  all  his  difficulties. 

"I  say,  Edie,"  said  Max,  seeing  that  she 
looked  propitious,  "get  me  some  string,  will 
you,  and  the  bottle,  of  glue?" 

"0,  you  inventor  I"  she  said,  bringing  them, 
"  what  are  you  making  now?" 

"  You  '11  see  when  it 's  done,"  was  his  only 
answer. 

Lulu's  ever-happy  face  was  full  of  smiles  as 
usual,  this  time  at  her  doll,  preparing  for  bed. 
Edith  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  the  fair  curls  as 
she  asked,  "  Where 's  Fanny,  little  pet?" 

"Up  stairs,"  said  Lulu;  "please  tie  Bessie's 
night-gown?" 

As  "Bessie"  was  laid  to  repose,  with  her 
staring  blue  eyes  wide  open  in  her  cradle, 
Edith  went  up  stairs  to  find  Fanny,  wondering 
what  could  keep  her  up  there  alone  in  the  cold. 
Fannie  was  next  to  herself  in  age,  and  shared 
her  room.  She  was  sitting  in  a  little  arm-chair 
in  the  growing  darkness. 

"I  missed  you,  dear,"  said  Edith,  "and  came 
to  find  you." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Edith  sat  down 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  asked,  "Are  you 
sick?" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Fannie,  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  tears  on  Edith's  shoulder,  "  but  I  want  to 
be  a  Christian,  Edie,  and  I  can  not  do  any 
thing  till  I  know  that  Christ  has  forgiven  all 
my  sins." 

Edith  was  startled;  she  had  not  thought  of 
this. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  darling,"  she  whispered. 

The  bell  rang  for  tea. 

"Go,"  said  Fannie,  "I  am  not  going  down,  I 
can  not." 

Edith  lingered,  reluctant  to  leave  her,  but 
yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  lead  her  as  she 
would  be  led.  She  sent  her  mother  to  her  as 
soon  as  tea  was  over,  staying  in  the  nursery 
herself  to  put  little  Lulu  to  bed. 

A  happy  family  rejoiced  that  night  with  one 
who  was  beginning  to  know  the  joy  of  salva- 
tion, having  found  Him  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world. 


Edith  pondered  upon  her  new  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule. 

"How  selfish  I  was,"  she  thought,  "to  sit 
there  moping  because  no  one  came  to  cheer  me 
up,  when,  after  all,  I  only  needed  to  go  and  do 
my  duty,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  gloomy 
about  I  Next  time  I  think  I  want  some  sym- 
pathy I  '11  remember  to  go  and  sympathize 
with  all  the  rest" 

It  was  a  good  resolution,  for  she  had  been  in 
considerable  danger  of  becoming  one  of  that 
numerous  class  of  persons  who  demand  and 
expect  a  great  deal  from  others  of  notice,  and 
consideration,  and  sympathy,  but  never  seem  to 
remember  that  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for 
them  to  give  all  these  freely  as  to  require  them 
at  the  hands  of  others.  And  now,  as  I  am 
closing,  let  me  say  a  word  to  yon,  my  friend. 
I  know  your  case  well.  I  have  heard  it  a 
hundred  times.  The  members  of  the  Church 
have  not  treated  you  with  the  distinguished 
attention  which  they  should;  they  do  not  call 
upon  you;  the  minister  has  not  been  to  see 
you  for  a  long  time;  you  miss  religious  con- 
versation; you  feel  slighted. 

Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  Call  and 
see  your  minister  this  afternoon,  not  to  find 
fault,  but  to  cheer  and  enconrage.him  who  has 
many  discouragements  in  his  labor,  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  Then  call  sociably  on  your 
fellow-members,  and  talk,  not  of  gossip,  but  of 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  be  friendly 
with  your  brethren,  be  a  center  of  warmth 
and  not  a  lump  of  ice  which  yon  wonder  there 
is  not  heat  enough  to  thaw.  That  is  the 
demand  of  the  law;  that  is  the  keeping  of  the 

Golden  Rule. 

» 

GOD  HEABS. 


"Jessie,"  said  a  little  boy  to  his  sister, 
"do  n't  talk  naughty,  for  Ood  hears." 

Indeed  he  does;  but  how  many  children  fed 
this — how  many  grown-up  people?  The  Bible 
says,  "There  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue  but 
thou,  0  Lord,  knowest  it  altogether." 

0,  how  many  complaining  words,  teasing 
words,  cross  words,  hard  words,  thoughtless 
words,  wicked  words,  foul  words,  false  words, 
lying  words,  bitter  words  God  has  to  hear  I 
Even  if  they  are  whispers  be  hears,  and  he 
knows  whose  mouth  speaks  them,  whose  feel- 
ings they  express,  all  the  barm  they  are  meant 
to  do,  and  all  they  do  do  to  both  speaker  and 
hearer.  In  the  hubbub  of  voices  no  body's 
word  is  so  drowned  but  God  hears  it  and 
knows  it.  "Do  n't  talk  naughty,  for  God 
hears." 
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ExnciftB  FOB  61SL8— It  is  when  we  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  of  tbe  exercise  which  girls  at  school 
receive  that  the  great  error  of  all  comes  to  light — the 
error  which  increases  tenfold  tbe  evil  results  of  every 
other.    There  is  not  a  want  that  has  been  enumerated 
as  affecting  boys;  there  is  not  an   ailment  through 
which  they  most  pass,  bnt  must  be  experienced  by 
girls.    They  grow  as  rapidly;  tbe  laws  of  their  devel- 
opment art  the  same;  there  is  no  single  reason  why 
they  should  be  denied  their  share  in  this  all-important 
agent  of  health;  yet  the  idea  of  making  any  provision 
for  its  employment,  nay,  the  idea  of  employment  of  it 
at  all,  seems  never  to  have  been  contemplated.    The 
two-and-two  walk  is  the  sole  and  single  form  of  exer- 
cise that  appears  ever  to  have  presented  itself  as  being 
necessary  or  even  desirable.    Can  we  wonder,  then, 
that  the  hollow  chest  and  twisted  spine  are  so  sadly 
frequent,  or  that  the  habit  of  long-continued  sitting 
should  act  so  fatally  upon  the  healthful  and  symmet- 
rical development  of  the  whole  body?    Is  it  strange 
that  so  few  grow  to  womanhood  either  healthy   or 
graceful?    Is  it  not  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
any  should  do  so  at  all?    It  may  be  objected  that  a 
larger  allowance  of  playtime  would  interfere  with  the 
studies,    But  I  answer  that  it  is  not  found  to  do  so  in 
boys'  schools.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  a  boy 
comes  fresher  to  his  work  from  a  game,  and  fresher 
still  from  his  half-holiday  pastime.    And  even  if  it  did 
curtail  the  time  for  school-work,  could  not  this  afford 
to  be  reduced?    Are  there  none  of  the  studies  which 
could  be  done  with,  or  curtailed  for  so  important  a 
purpose?    Is,  for   instance,  the  custom  of  requiring 
girls  to  sit  for  two  or  even  three  hours  a  day,  every 
day  in  the  week,  upon  a  high  stool,  practicing  music, 
good  for  either  mind  or  body — extended,  too,  as  it  is, 
to  almost  all,  weak  or  strong,  clever  or  dull,  finding  it 
pleasure  from  force  of  natural  taste  or  talent,  or  loath- 
ing it  as  a  mere  wearisome  mechanical  labor?    Would 
the  loss  be  great,  if  some  portion  of  this  were  curtailed 
for  the  sake  of  present  and  future  health?    Or  is  it  an 
advantageous  method  of  preparation  for  their  coming 
years  that  our  girls,  at  this  time  of  rapid  growth, 
when  the  body  is  taking  the  shape  which  it  is  to  carry 
through  life,  should  be  bending  for  hours  at  a  time 
over  tbe  drawing-board — the  highest  attainable  aim,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  being  the  power  of  copying, 
with  some  degree  of  correctness,  the  work  of  another 
person?    Where  there  is  an  indication  of  actual  talent, 
of  rea^  liking  for  either  of  these  pursuits,  there  is, 
doubtless,  great  reason  why  it  should  receive  all  due 
cultivation  and  encouragement,  and  some  less  promis- 
ing school  duty  may  give  way  to  it;  but  where  there 


is  none,  does  not  this  practice  become  something  more 
than  folly?  Is  it  not  positive  cruelty?— Jfocmittan's 
Magazine. 

Clay,  Plastes,  asd  Marble.— -The  Evangelist 
draws  an  impressive  moral  from  the  processes  of  the 
sculptor,  in  preparing  a  bust  or  human  form  for  im- 
mortality: 

"  At  Eome  I  visited  the  studio  of  Bartholomew,  of 
Hartford.  He  showed  me  many  marvels  of  art,  among 
tbem  tbe  repentant  Eve,  which  made  me  both  proud 
of  my  countryman,  and  surprised  that  be  was  not  bet- 
ter known.  In  the  outer  apartment  were  many  pieces 
of  statuary,  finished.  Not  far  from  these  were  work- 
men engaged  in  chipping  the  marble  from  blocks,  in 
careful  imitation  of  models  placed  before  them.  After 
examining  what  was  to  be  seen  here,  we  passed  into  a 
smaller  room  within.  About  it  were  disposed  many 
models  in  plaster.  But  in  the  center  was  one  still  in- 
complete, in  clay.  On  this  the  sculptor  had  been  en- 
gaged when  called  ont  to  meet  me;  and  while  talking 
about  it  he  made  two  or  three  changes  in  its  details,  in 
a  moment,  with  his  fingers.  The  clay  was  soft,  so  soft 
that  it  barely  held  together  on  the  inner  frame  to 
which  it  adhered.    The  slightest  touch  indented  it. 

"The  statue  was  of  Washington,  and  since  that  I 
have  seen  it  in  marble  in  the  chief  street  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

"The  process  of  the  sculptor  is  this:  first  the  clay, 
then  the  plaster,  and  then  the  marble.  In  the  clay  a 
change  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the 
briefest  period.  If  the  plaster  does  not  suit,  you  may 
break  it  in  pieces  and  get  a  new  mold  from  the  clay. 
But  when  once  the  statue  has  been  put  into  marble  it 
endures.  At  Rome  you  see  many  things  in  marble 
older  than  2,000  years.    In  plaster  or  clay,  not  one. 

"  What  lessons  come  from  the  clay,  the  plaster,  and 
the  marble!  Parents,  and  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and 
minister  of  Christ,  what  lessons  to.  you!  Childhood  is 
the  so  ft  clay;  youth,  the  plaster  which  is  molded  on  it; 
and  mature  age — and  what  is  beyond  it — the  enduring 
marble,  shaped  from  the  plaster  and  the  clay.  When 
I  saw  that  statue  in  stone,  with  the  swelling  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  between  it  and  the  spot  where  it  was  born 
in  clay,  I  had  a  look  into  eternity.  All  there  was 
fixed  which  here  is  facile.  All  there  was  done  which 
here  is  doing.  0,  sculptor  in  immortality!  look  well 
to  the  molding  of  that  which,  when  once  it  has  passed 
from  thy  hands,  thou  canst  change  no  more  forever! 
Look  well  to  that  which  shall  endure  to  eternity/ 
Mold  not  out  of  thine  own  heart  or  intellect,  but  after 
Christ/    Remember  the  clay,  the  plsster,  the  marble!" 
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Personal  Neatness. — Some  say  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  who  have  so 
many  duties  to  perform,  always  to  look  tidy.  Some 
do  say  so,  and  I  have  often  heard  them — but  such  dec- 
larations do  not,  in  my  opinion,  militate  against  the 
general  principle.  •  A  wife  or  daughter  may  be  person- 
ally neat,  no  matter  what  duty  she  may  be  employed 
at  Those  who  allow  themselves  to  appear  negligently 
dressed,  on  the  plea  that  they  have  something  to  do- 
cooking,  washing,  scrubbing,  whitewashing,  etc. — are 
pretty  sure  to  be  habitually  untidy.  A  torn,  faded, 
soiled,  bad-fitting  gown,  with  a  sun-bonnet  in  keeping, 
worn  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  slipshod  shoes,  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  collar,  hair  squashed  upon  the 
head,  with  plenty  straying  about  the  neck,  do  not  give 
the  husband,  if  he  possesses  any  idea  of  cleanliness 
himself,  a  very  elevated  idea  of  his  wife's  attractions, 
nor  will  the  daughter,  who  may  be  equally  delinquent, 
impress  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  very 
favorably. 

I  am  a  wife  and  a  housekeeper,  and  have  been  a 
daily  worker  for  twenty-five  years,  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  day  when  I  could  not  take  time  to  attend  to 
my  personal  appearance.  System,  and  a  desire  to  be 
cleanly,  will  not  only  afford  the  necessary  time,  but 
will  make  the  labor  one  of  the  highest  pleasure.  My 
husband  never  has,  and  never  shall  have,  an  occasion 
to  twit  me  or  the  girls  in  relation  to  a  matter  which 
every  woman's  pride  or  self-respect  should  guard 
against.  Will  not,  then,  my  sister  housekeepers  give 
this  question  of  domestic  propriety,  or  respectability, 
their  serious  consideration?  They  should  remember 
that  it  not  only  concerns  themselves,  but  especially 
their  daughters,  and  in  no  small  degree  their  sons 
also. — Martha. 

A  Connubial  Sermon. — A  connubial  little  sermon, 
from  the  text,  "  Be  happy  as  you  are,"  is  thus  preached 
by  a  cotemporary  print:  "Wife  and  mother,  are  you 
tired,  and  out  of  patience  with  your  husband's  and  your 
children's  demands  upon  your  time  and  attention? 
Are  you  tempted  to  speak  out  angry  feelings  to  that 
faithful,  but,  perhaps,  sometimes  heedless  or  exacting 
husband  of  yours?  or  to  scold  and  fret  at  these  swoet 
and  beautiful  ones?  Do  you  groan  and  say,  '  What  a 
fool  I  was  to  marry  and  leave  my  father's  house,  where 
I  lived  in  ease  and  in  quiet?'  Are  you,  by  reason  of 
the  care  and  weariness  of  body  which  wifehotd  and 
motherhood  mast  bring,  forgetful  of,  and  unmindful 
for  their  comforts  and  their  joys?  0,  wife  and  mother! 
what  if  a  stroke  should  smite  your  husband  and  lay 
him  low?  What  if  your  children  should  be  snatched 
from  your  arms,  and  from  your  bosom?  What  if 
there  were  no  true,  strong  heart  for  you  to  lean  upon? 
What  if  there  were  no  soft,  little  innocents  to-Jiestle  in 
your  arms,  and  to  love  you,  or  receive  your  love? 
How  would  it  be  with  you  then?  Be  patient  and  kind, 
dear  wife;  be  unwearying  and  long-suffering,  dear 
mother;  for  you  know  not  how  long  you  may  have 
wkh  you  your  best  and  dearest  treasures — you  know 
not  how  long  you  may  tarry  with  them.  Let  there  be 
nothing  for  you  to  remember  which  will  wring  your 
heart  with  remorse  if  they  leave  you  alone;  let  there 
be  nothing  for  them  to  remember  but  sweetness  and 
love  unutterable,  if  }^ou  are  called  to  leave  them  by 


the  way.  Be  patient,  be  pitiful,  be  tender  of  them  all; 
for  death  will  step  sooner  or  later  between  them  and 
you.  And  01  what  would  you  do,  if  you  should  be 
doomed  to  sit  solitary  and  forsaken  through  years  and 
years?  Be  happy  as  you  are,  even  with  all  your  trials; 
for  believe  it,  thou  wife  of  a  true  and  loving  husband, 
there  is  no  lot  in  life  so  blessed  as  thine  own.  The  pres- 
ent is  all  you  can  enjoy;  use  it  well. 

Living  in  Hearts.— It  is  better  to  live  in  hearts 
than  houses.  A  change  of  circumstances  or  a  disoblig- 
ing landlord  may  turn  one  out  of  a  house  to  which  he 
has  formed  many  attachments.  Removing  from  place 
to  place  is  with  many  an  unavoidable  incident  of  life. 
But  one  can  not  be  expelled  from  a  true  and  loving 
heart,  save  by  his  own  fault;  nor  yet  always  by  that, 
for  affection  clings  tenaciously  to  its  object  in  spite  of 
ill  desert;  but  go  where  he  will,  his  home  remains  in 
hearts  which  have  learned  to  love  him;  the  roots  of 
affection  are  not  torn  out  and  destroyed  by  such  re- 
movals, but  they  remain  fixed  deep  in  the  heart,  cling- 
ing still  to  the  image,  the  object  of  which  they  are  more 
eager  again  to  clasp.  When  one  revisits  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  or  the  place  of  his  happy  abode  in  his 
life's  spring-time,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  survey  each  famil- 
iar spot — the  house,  the  garden,  the  trees  planted  by 
himself  or  by  kindred  now  sleeping  in  the  dust — there 
is  in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  in  the  melting  of  the 
eye,  in  the  kind  salutation,  in  the  tender  solicitude  for 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  visit,  a  delight  that  no 
mere  local  object  of  nature  or  art,  no  beautiful  cottage, 
or  shady  rill,  or  quiet  grove  can  bestow.  To  be  re- 
membered, to  be  loved,  to  live  in  hearts,  that  is  one's 
solace  amid  earthly  changes — this  is  a  joy  above  all 
pleasures  of  scene  and  place.  We  love  this  spiritual 
home-feeling,  the  union  of  hearts  which  death  can  not 
destroy;  for  it  augurs,  if  there  be  heart-purity  as  well 
as  heart-affection,  an  unchanging  and  imperishable 
abode  in  hearts  now  dear. 

Mothers. — Some-  one  has  said  that  a  young  mother 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  nature.  Why  qualify  it? 
Why  young?  Are  not  all  mothers  beautiful?  The 
sentimental  outside  beholder  may  prefer  youth  in  the 
pretty  picture;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sons 
and  daughters,  who  are  most  intimately  concerned  in 
the  matter,  love  and  admire  their  mothers  most  when 
they  are  old.  How  suggestive  of  something  holy  and 
venerable  it  is,  when  a  person  talks  of  his  "  dear  old 
mother!"  Away  with  your  mincing  "mammas,"  and 
"  mammas"  suggestive  only  of  a  fine  lady,  who  deputes 
her  duties  to  a  nurse,  a  drawing-room  maternal  parent, 
who  is  afraid  to  handle  her  offspring  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing her  fine  new  gown!  Give  me  the  homely  mother, 
the  arms  of  whose  love  are  all-embracing,  who  is  beau- 
tiful always,  whether  old  or  young,  whether  arrayed  in 
satin  or  modestly  attired  in  bombazine. 

Home  Influence.— We  shall  never  know,  till  we 
are  ushered  into  eternity,  how  great  has  been  the  in- 
fluence which  one  gentle,  loving  spirit  has  exercised  in 
a  household,  shedding  the  mild  radiance  of  its  light 
over  all  the  common  events  of  daily  life,  and  checking 
the  inroads  of  discord  and  sin  by  the  simple  setting 
forth  of  that  love  which  "seeketh  not  her  own,"  but 
which  *'  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind." 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Aebcdotb  or  Neahder.— The  following  anecdote 
of  the  great  historian  ii  a  good  illustration  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  routinist  to  do  even  the  most  common 
thing  out  of  the  beaten  track: 

"  In  Berlin,  where  Neander  lived  for  years,  he  knew 
no  streets  except  those  leading  from  his  house  to  the 
university.  At  one  time  a  square  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  was  filled  with  soldiers  on  parade.  He 
attempted  to  pass,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  guards,  and 
told  to  go  around  the  square. 

" '  But  I  do  n't  know  the  way/  said  the  great  histo- 
rian. 

"  •  Then  find  it/  replied  the  rude  fellow,  not  knowing 
to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

"In  his  distress,  Neander  applied  to  the  bystanders 
for  assistance;  and,  as  there  was  a  person  near  who 
knew  him  by  sight,  he  took  him  round  the  square,  and 
put  him  on  the  familiar  path  on  the  other  side." 

Aebwessd.— A  sub-committee  of  a  school  board  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  city  of  Lynn,  were  examin- 
ing a  class  in  a  primary  school.  One  of  the  committee, 
to  sharpen  up  their  wits,  propounded  the  following 
question r  "  If  I  had  a  mince  pie  and  should  give  two- 
twelfths  te  Harry,  two-twelfths  to  John,  two-twelfths 
to  Isaac,  and  should  keep  half  the  pie  myself,  what 
would  s  there  be  left?"  There  was  a  profound  study 
among  the  scholars,  but  finally  one  lad  held  up  his 
hand  as  a  signal  that  he  was  ready  to  answer.  "  Well, 
sir,  what  would  there  be  left?  Speak  out  loud,  so  that 
all  can  hear,"  said  the  committee-man.  "The  plate!" 
shouted  the  hopeful  fellow.  The  committee-man  turned 
red  in  the  face,  while  the  other  members  roared  aloud. 
The  boy  was  excused  from  answering  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

What  Dbkomisatios?— A  Western  farmer  who 
wished  to  invest  the  accumulations  of  his  industry  in 
United  8tates  securities,  -went  to  Jay  Cooke's  office  to 
procure  the  treasury  notes.    The  clerk  inquired: 

"  What  denomination  will  you  have  them  in?" 

Having  never  heard  that  word  used  excepting  to 
distinguish  the  religions  sects,  he,  after  a  little  de- 
liberation, replied: 

"  Well,  you  may  give  me  part  in  Old  School  Presby- 
terian, to  please  the  old  lady,  but  give  me  the  heft  on 't 
in  Freewill  Baptist." 

No  one  enjoyed  this  anecdote  more  than  the  honored 
president  of  the  convention,  Chief -Justice  Chase,  who, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  much  to  do  in 
spreading  these  " denominations"  over  the  country. 

Ah  Apt  Simile.— Mr.  Mudle,  the  author  of  some 
popular  works  on  "The  Seasons,"  was  originally  a 
teacher  in  Dundee.  He  happened  to  be  one  of  a  tea 
party  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  The  Doctor 
'  was  reputed  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  his 
especial  politeness  toward  the  fair  sex.  Handing  a 
dish  of  honey  to  one  of  the  ladies,  he  said  in  his  wonted 

manner:  "  Do  take  a  little  honey,  Kiss ,  't  is  so 

sweet— so  like  yourself."  Mr.  Mudle  could  not  restrain 
his  native  tendency  to  humor,  so  handing  the  butter 
dish  to  his  host,  he  exclaimed:  "Do  take  a  little  but- 
ter, Doctor,  ft  is  so  soft— so  like  yourself." 


A  Dakgerous  CA8B.—Some  twenty  years  ago,  a 
farmer's  barn  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Many  of  the 
citisens  had  gone  to  the  fire,  when  a  fop,  well  strapped 
and  dickied,  With  a  cap  on  one  side  of  his  head,  met  a 
celebrated  doctor,  and  accosted  him  in  this  wise: 

"Can  you,  ah,  tell  me,  doctah,  how  fah  they  have 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  conflagration  of  the,  ah, 
unfortunate  yeoman's  barn?" 

The  doctor  eyed  the  individual  attentively,  dropped 
his  head  as  usual  for  a  moment,  and  then  slipping  his 
thumb  and  finger  into  bis  vest  pocket,  tools  out  a 
couple  of  pills,  and  handed  them  to  him,  saying,  "  Take 
these,  sir,  and  go  to  bed;  and  if  you  do  not  feel  any 
better  in  the  morning,  call  at  my  office." 

CuffHiHQ  Sow.—"  Jacob,"  said  a  father,  "yesterday 
I  forbade  yon  associating  with  the  neighbor's  children 
any  more,  and  to-day  you  have  disobeyed  me.  The 
next  time  I  catch  you  there  I  shall  punish  you  '' 

The  next  day  Jack  was  over  there  again,  totally  ob- 
livious to  the  interdiction  till  he  saw  his  father  enter 
the  neighbor's  yard  with  a  rod  in  his  hand.  Jack 
made  for  the  fence,  over  which  he  leaped,  pursued  by 
his  father,  and  ran  home;  there  he  was  caught 

"Now,  my  son,"  said  the  irritated  father,  "what  did 
I  tell  you  I  would  do  yesterday?" 

"You  told  me,  father,  that  if  yon  caught  me  there 
again  that  you  would  punish  me." 

"  Well,"  said  the  father. 

"Hold  on,  father,"  said  the  little  reprobate,  who 
knew  if  he  could  make  his  father  laugh  the  matter 
would  be  all  right;  "  you  did  n't  catch  me  there,  yon 
catched  me  here!" 

The  desired  effect  was  produced,  and  the  rod  was 
dropped. 

Sel^-Righteousness.— "  It  was  ever  my  invariable 
custom  in  my  youth,"  says  a  celebrated  Persian  writer, 
"  to  rise  from  my  sleep  to  watch,  pray,  and  read  the 
Koran.  One  night,  as  I  was  thus  engaged,  my  father, 
a  man  of  practiced  virtue,  awoke.  '  Behold/  said  I 
to  him,  'thy  ether  children  are  lost  in  irreligious 
slumber,  while  I  alone  am  awake  to  praise  God.' 
'  Son  of  my  soul/  said  he,  '  it  is  better  to  sleep  than 
to  wake  to  remark  the  faults  of  thy  brethren.' " 

Stock  Ruenieo  Low.— A  good  story  is  i  told  of  a 
Methodist,  at  whose  house  an  itinerant  preacher  was 
passing  the  night,  who,  when  bed-time  came,  and  fam- 
ily prayers  were  suggested,  in  searching  for  a  Bible, 
finally  produced  a  couple  of  torn  leaves  of  the  good 
Book,  with  the  naive  remark,  "  I  did  n't  know  I  was 
so  near  out  of  Bibles." 

A  Good  Reasoic.— "  Mother/'  said  little  Nezrie  one 
morning,  after  having  fallen  from  his  bed — "  mother,  I 
think  I  know  why  I  fell  out  of  bed  last  night.  It  was 
because  I  slept  too  near  the  place  where  I  got  in." 
Musing  a  little  while,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  he  had 
given  the  right  explanation,  he  added,  "  No,  that  was 
not  the  reason.  It  was  because  I  slept  too  near  where 
I  fell  out" 

Fillar8  19  the  Chubch.— There  are  some  men  who 
are  pillars  in  the  Church,  and  do  not  seem  to  know 
it;  there  are  others  who  think  they  are  pillars,  but 
are  only  caterpillars. 
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Interesting  Facts  about  the  Bible.— The  fol- 
lowing valuable  facts  and  thoughts  about  the  Bible 
have  been  furnished  for  our  Scripture  Cabinet  by  our 
esteemed  contributor,  Rev.  Richard  Donkersley: 

The  following  table  shows  the  manner  and  order  of 
time  in  which  the  Bible  was  translated  into  English: 

Date.  TnwUtlon. 

A.  D.  706  Adhelm,  Saxon  Psalms. 

"  721  Egbert's  four  Gospels. 

"  734  Bede's  St.  John's  Gospel. 

"  880  Alfred's  version  of  the  Psalms. 

"  1340  Holies,  or  Hampole's,  Psalms. 

"  1380  WlcUirs  Bible. 

••  1626  Tyndal's  New  Testament. 

■«  1631  Tyndal's  Jonah. 

"  G.  Joye's  Isaiah. 

M  1634  G.  Joye's  Jeremiah,  Psalms,  Song  of  Moses. 

«  1635  CoTerdsJe's  Bible. 

"  1687  Matthew's  (J.  Borer's)  Bible. 

-  1639  Granmer's  Great  Bible. 

"  TraTerner's  Bible. 

"  1660  GeneTs  Bible. 

••       »    BUhop's  Bible,  (Parker's.) 

"  1682  Rheims's  New  Testament.  (Cath.  trans.) 

"  1000  Donsy  Bible. 

"  1611  Authorised  Version. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  translations  of  the  Bible, 
such  expressions  are  frequently  used  as  would  lead 
those  unacquainted  with  the  facts  to  suppose  that  they 
formed  so  many  independent  works.  But  there  is,  in 
fact,  but  one  version  of  the  Protestant  English  Bible 
in  print,  altered  and  improved  by  different  hands,  and 
which  has  received  the  subsequent  amendments  of 
many  learned  men.  But  from  the  first  to  the  last 
there  has  been  but  one  actual  translation.  Let  any 
one  compare  the  earliest  and  the  latest  translations, 
and  he  will  find  a  diversity  of  words,  but  such  simi- 
larity of  expression  as  can  not  be  accidental. 

We  are  indebted  to  Kiug  James  for  the  excellent 
translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use.  It  was  under- 
taken in  performance  of  a  promise  made  at  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  great  champion 
of  the  Puritans,  by  whom  it  was  there  suggested,  was 
one  of  the  divines  engaged  in  its  execution.  Forty- 
seven  of  the  best  Biblical  scholars  undertook  this 
great  labor  of  love,  dividing  themselves  into  six  classes, 
each  undertaking  a  given  portion  of  the  whole.  These 
several  classes  met  and  revised  as  a  body  their  sepa- 
rate versions.  One  general  version  was  next  agreed 
upon,  which  was  subsequently  revised  by  each  of  the 
several  classes.  Two  of  the  classes  sat  at  Cambridge, 
two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Westminster.  Three  years 
were  spent  in  the  undertaking,  from  1607  to  1611. 
The  new  version  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  and  printed 
by  Robert  Barker  in  the  year  of  its  completion. 

Up  to  the  time  of  James  I  all  Bibles  were  printed 
in  German  character,  or  black  letter.  After  that  date 
the  Roman  letters  were  adopted,  and  soon  superseded 
the  old-fasbioned  manner  of  printing. 

The  appearance  of  St.  James's  Bible  forms  a  very 
interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  had  the  immediate  effect  of  recommending 
to  common  use  a  very  considerable  number  of  words 
derived  from  the  learned  languages,  for  which  the 
translators  had  been  enabled  to  find  equivalents  in  the 


current  English  of  the  time.  At  present  it  performs 
a  service  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  keeps  in  use,  or 
at  least  in  remembrance,  many  valuable  words  and 
expressive  idioms  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
rejected  with  disdain  by  the  fastidiousness  of  modern 
taste  as  homely  and  familiar. 

The  formation  of  the  complete  Christian  Bible  was 
slow  and  gradual.  For  at  least  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  was  all  the  Bible 
the  Christian  possessed.  During  this  period  there  was 
no  wide-spread  definite  idea  of  supplementing  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Old  Testament  by  records  of  the  New  Test- 
ament. There  was  no  feeling,  as  yet,  that  more  was 
needed  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  than  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  light  of 
the  apostolio  teaching.  But  meanwhile  a  written  New 
Testament  was  in  the  very  act  of  formation.  The  dif- 
ferent types  of  doctrine,  sanctioned  by  the  apostles, 
found  an  outward  embodiment;  and  the  original  writ- 
ings in  which  those  types  were  preserved  stood  out, 
with  unchanging  power,  amid  the  shifting  traditions 
which  for  a  time  preserved  their  substance. 

Early  in  the  second  century  the  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse and  wider  experience  of  the  Christian  socie- 
ties resulted  in  the  definite  establishment  of  a  catholic 
Church— catholic,  because  it  included  all  that  was  true 
in  the  partial  views  of  heresy—and  soon  after  the 
whole  Bible  was  received  as  the  pledge  and  witness  of 
the  whole  truth. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  was  the  Bible.  The  first 
Bible  was  printed  between  the  years  1450  and  1455,  at 
Mentz,  by  Guttenberg — the  reputed  inventor  of  print- 
ing— a  native  of  Strasburg,  and  Faust,  who  furnished 
the  funds.  It  was  completed  in  two  folio  volumes, 
1280  pages,  on  good  paper,  and  for  a  long  time  after  it 
was  offered  for  sale,  none,  save  the  printers  themselves, 
knew  how  different  copies  could  be  facsimiles,  as  no 
two  manuscripts  could  present  such  exactness.  We 
marvel  not  that  the  Parisians,  when  Faust  offered  his 
copies  for  sale,  were  impressed  with  the  horrible  idea 
that  he  was  assisted  in 'his  work  by  the  "evil  one." 
Eighteen  copies  of  this  first  edition  are  said  to  be  still 
extant.  Four  of  these  are  printed  on  vellum;  two  in 
England,  one  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  and  one 
in  Paris.  Of  the  other  fourteen,  ten  are  in  England 
in  public  libraries,  and  two  in  the  collections  of  differ- 
ent noblemen. 

The  original  book  upon  whicb  all  the  kings  of  En- 
gland, from  Henry  I  to  Edward  VI,  took  the  corona- 
tion oath  is  now,  we  believe,  the  property  of  a  noble 
family  in  Norfold,  England.  It  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  written  on  vellum;  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  letters  nearly  approaching  to  the  Romsro 
capitals.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  and  fitted 
up  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.  The  original  bind- 
ing, which  is  still  in  good  condition,  consists  of  two 
oaken  boards,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  fastened  together 
with  stout  thongs  of  leather,  and  the  corners  defended 
by  large  bosses  of  brass.    On  the  right-hand  side,   &a 
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the  book  is  opened,  of  the  outer  cover,  is  a  crucifix  of 
brass,  double  gilt,  which  was  kissed  by  the  kings  upon 
their  inauguration.  The  whole  is  fastened  together  by 
a  strong  clasp  of  brass  fixed  to  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
nailed  on  with  two  large  brass  pins. 

The  whole  number  of  books  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
39;  New  Testament,  27;  total,  66.  Chapters  in  the 
Old  Testament,  029;  New,  260;  total,  1,189:  verses, 
Old,  23,314;  New,  7,969;  total,  34,173:  words,  Old, 
692,439;  New,  181,253;  total,  774,692:  letter*,  Old,  2,- 
728,100;  New,  838,380;  total,  3,566,480.  The  middle 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Proverbs;  the  middle 
chapter.  Job  xxix;  middle  verse,  2  Chronicles,  chapter 
xx,  between  the  17th  and  18th  verses.  The  middle 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  2  Thessalonians;  middle 
chapter,  between  Romans  xiii  and  xiv;  the  middle 
verse,  Acts  xvii,  17.  The  conjunction  "  and  "  occurs 
35,543  times  in  the  Old,  and  10,683  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  word  "Jehovah'"  occurs  in  both  6,855 
times.  Exra  vii,  21,  contains  all  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet. 

The  Bible  makes  mention  of  the  following  books: 
The  prophecy  of  Enooh,  Jude  14.  The  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,  Num.  xxi,  14.  The  Book  of  Jasher, 
Joshua  x,  13,  and  1  8am,  i,  18.  The  Book  of  Iddo 
the  Seer,  2  Chr.  ix,  29,  and  xii,  15.  The  Book  of  Na- 
than the  Prophet,  2  Chr.  ix,  29.  The  Acts  of  Rebo- 
boam,  in  Book  of  Shernaiah,  2  Chr.  xii,  15.  The 
Book  of  Jehu,  the  Son  of  Hanani,  2  Chr.  xx,  34.  The 
Books  of  Solomon,  treating  on  the  nature  of  trees, 
beasts,  fowls,  serpents,  and  fishes,  Psalm  clL 

The  price  of  a  Bible,  fairly  written,  with  a  comment- 
ary, was,  in  the  year  1274,  from  $150  to  $250,  though 
in  1240  two  arches  of  London  Bridge  were  built  for 
$125.*  In  the  year  1272  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man 
were  less  than  four  cents  a  day,  while  the  price  of  a 
Bible  at  the  same  period  was  about  $180.  A  common 
laborer  in  those  days  must  toil  on  industriously  for 
thirteen  long  years  if  he  would  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Now  the  earnings  of  half  a  day  will 
pay  the  cost  of  a  beautifully -printed  copy  of  th*  sacred 
oracles.  What  a  contrast!  What  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  press! 

Men',  distinguished  for  talents,  learning,  and  discre- 
tion, throughout  all  Christendom,  have  given  their  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  the  Bible,  in  every  age,  since 
its  publication  to  the  world.  True,  there  have  been 
found  men  of  learning  and  talents  among  its  enemies, 
but  such  men  were  usually  either  unacquainted  with 
the  sublime  teachings  of  the  Bible,  or  else  a  corrupt 
life  compelled  them  to  attack  its  sin-reproving  and  sin- 
condemning  truths.  No  one  of  those  opponents  of  the 
Bible  could  say  as  John  Quincy  Adams  said  a  short 
time  before  his  death  to  a  friend,  that  ever  since  he 
was  thirty  years  old  he  had  been  accustomed,  among 
the  first  things,  to  read  the  Bible  every  morning. 
With  but  few  interruptions  he  had  followed  this  prac- 
tice for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  had  read  the 
Bible  in  seven  different  versions,  in  the  German,  French, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  besides  various  English 
translations. 

"  From  the  time  that,  at  my  mother's  feet  or  on  my 
father's  knees,  I  first  learned  to  lisp  verses  from  the 
Sacred  Writings,  they  have  been  my  daily  study  and 
vigilant  contemplation.    If  there  is  any  thing  in  my 


style  or  thoughts  to  be  commended,  the  credit  is  due 
to  my  kind  parents  in  instilling  into  my  mind  an  early 
love  of  the  Scriptures."— Danid  Webster. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  contains  more  true 
sensibility,  more  exquisite  beauty,  more  pure  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other 
books,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  may  have 
been  written." — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

"  I  will  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  man  ever  did  or 
ever  will  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being  a  con- 
stant reader  of  the  Bible  and  an  admirer  of  the  purity 
and  sublimity  of  its  language."-— Usher  Ames. 

"  I  rest  in  the  Bible  as  the  only  book  in  which  is 
found  true  eloquence  and  wisdom." — JPicus  Mirandula. 

"  There  is  no  book  like  the  Bible  for  excellent  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  and  use." — Sir  Matthew  Sale. 

"  Every  word  and  syllable  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
adored;  it  not  only  can  not  be  enough  admired,  but  it 
can  not  be  too  muoh  admired." — JBaUeau. 

"  We  account  the  Scriptures  of  God  to  be  the  most 
sublime  philosophy." — Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

"  I  have  always  found  in  my  scientific  studies  that 
when  I  could  get  the  Bible  to  say  any  thing  upon  the 
subject  it  afforded  me  a  firm  platform  to  stand  upon, 
and  another  round  in  the  ladder  by  which  I  could 
safety  ascend." — Lieut.  Maury. 

"  There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the  songs  of  Zion; 
no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the  prophets;  and  no  pot 
itics  like  those  the  Scriptures  teach." — Milton. 

"  When  I  commenced  my  duties  of  Professor  of  The- 
ology I  feared  that  the  frequency  with  which  I  should 
have  to  pass  over  the  same  portions  of  Scripture  would 
abate  th«  interest  in  my  own  mind  in  reading  them. 
But  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  study  it  is  my  ex- 
perience that  with  every  class  my  interest  increases." — 
Leonard  Woods. 

Voltaire  boasted  that  with  one  hand  he  would  over- 
throw the  edifice  of  Christianity,  which  required  the 
hands  of  twelve  apostles  to  build  up.  The  press  which 
he  employed  at  Ferney  was  afterward  actually  em- 
ployed at  Geneva  for  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  very  engine  which  he  set  to  work  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  Bible,  was  subsequently  employed  in 
disseminating  those  sacred  truths. 

Voltaire,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  resided  in 
Geneva.  One  day  be  said  in  a  boastful,  sneering  way, 
"  Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Chris- 
tianity wiU  have  disappeared  from  the  earth."  Well, 
in  that  same  house,  in  that  same  room,  where  those 
impious  words  were  spoken,  there  has  since  been  a 
large  deposit  of  Bibles,  the  sacred  books  filling  the 
walls  from  floors  to  ceiling.  So  much  for  Voltaire's 
predictions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  provisional 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  an  auxiliary  Bible  society 
at  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  very  room  in  which 
David  Hume,  the  infidel,  died. 

"  Thy  Word  is  like  a  flaming  sword, 

A  wedge  that  cleaTeth  stone ; 

Keen  ae  a  fire  eo  barns  thy  Word, 

And  pierceth  flesh  and  bone. 

Let  it  go  forth 

O'er  all  the  earth, 

To  purify  all  hearts  within, 

And  shatter  all  the  might  of  sin." 
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Statistics  op  Citibb  aed  Maeufaotuees.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  response  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  communicates  a  list 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  with  the  statistics  of 
their  manufactures,  including  those  having  10,000  in- 
habitants and  upward.  It  includes  one  hundred  and 
two  cities,  beginning  with  New  York  and  ending  with 
Newport,  Kentucky.  The  total  capital  employed  is 
$417,129,234;  hands  employed— males,  410,920;  females, 
147,000;  value  of  products,  $874,934,827.  New  York 
stands  first  in  the  list.  Capital,  $61,212,757;  males 
employed,  65,483;  females,  24,721;  value  of  products, 
1159,107,369.  Philadelphia  employs  a  capital  of  $73,- 
318,885;  male  operatives,  68,350;  females,  80,633;  value 
of  products,  $135,979,777.  Cincinnati  third  in  order: 
products,  $46,000,000;  capital,  $17,000,000  in  round 
numbers.  Boston:  products,  $36,000,000;  capital,  $13,- 
000,000.  The  other  principal  cities  produce  as  follows: 
Brooklyn,  $34,000,000;  Newark,  $22,000,000;  St.  Louis, 
$21,000,000;  Baltimore,  $21,000,000;  San  Francisco. 
$19,000,000;  Lowell,  $18,000,000:  Providence,  $15,- 
000,000;  Louisville,  $12,000,000;  Richmond,  $12,000,- 
000;  Pittsburg,  $11,000,000;  New  Bedford,  $11,000,000; 
Chicago,  $11,000,000;  New  Orleans,  $10,000,000;  Man- 
chester, $10,000,000;  Troy,  $10,000,000;  Rochester, 
$10,000,000. 

Jews  aitd  the  Bible. — Several  men  in  Germany 
are  engaged  in  translating  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Hebrew — an  undertaking  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  greatly  aid  the  work  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Baron  Rothschild,  the 
wealthy  Jewish  banker,  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
children  were  invited  to  visit  the  Crystal  Palace,  near 
London,  each  of  whom,  as  they  passed  the  Bible  stand, 
was  permitted  to  take  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Not  long  since  a  visitor  to  this  Bible 
stand  found  that  in  that  forenoon  fifty  Jews  had  ac- 
cepted copies  or  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  only 
one  of  whom  showed  any  bigotry. 

The  Number  op  Languages.— The  least  learned 
are  aware  that  there  are  many  languages  in  the  world, 
but  the  actual  number  is  probably  beyond  the  dreams 
of  ordinary  people.  The  geographer,  Babi,  enumerated 
860,  which  are  entitled  -to  be  considered  as  distinct 
languages,  and  5,000  may  be  regarded  as  dialects. 
Adelung,  another  modern  writer  on  the  subject,  reck- 
ons up  3,064  languages  and  dialects  existing  and  which 
have  existed.  Even  after  we  have  allowed  either  of 
these  as  the  number  of  languages,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  almost  infinite  minor  diversities, 
for  almost  every  province  has  a  tongue  more  or  less 
peculiar,  and  this  we  may  well  believe  to  be  the  case 
throughout  the  world  at  large.  It  is  said  there  are 
little  islands  lying  close  together  in  the  South  Sea,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  do  not  understand  each  other. 
Of  the  860  distinct  languages  enumerated  by  Babi,  53 
belong  to  Europe,  114  to  Africa,  123  to  Asia,  417  to 


America,  117  to  Ocean ica— by  which  term  he  distin- 
guishes the  vast  number  of  islands  stretching  between 
Hindoostan  and  Sonth  America. 

New  York  Citt  as  a  Misbioe  FrBLD— Rev.  J.  It 
Freeman,  writing  in  the  New  York  Methodist,  says 
there  are  2,000  policemen  in  that  city;  that  in  1864 
there  were  54,751  arrests;  10,263  of  these  were  for 
crimes  against  property,  44,488  for  crimes  against  the 
person,  and  63  were  for  murder  or  manslaughter. 
There  are  11,000  vagrants  who  are  arrested  about  once 
a  month,  10,000  fallen  women,  125,000  children  who  are 
religiously  uncared  for,  of  whom  50,000  are  vagrants, 
100,000  liquor  shops.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
recipients  of  charity  and  five-sevenths  of  criminals  are 
foreigners,  of  whom  there  are  388,717.  There  are  200,- 
000  Irish  and  120,000  Germans;  "  there  are  about  as 
many  Germans  in  New  York  as  in  Hamburg,  twice  as 
many  Irish  as  in  Belfast,  and  twice  as  many  Jews  as 
in  all  the  land  of  Palestine." 

The,  Risikg  Generation.— In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  60,000  common  schools,  which  are 
supported  in  part  by  the  State  treasury  and  partly  by 
school  funds  and  school  taxes.  In  England  and  Wales 
there  are  46,042  public  and  private  schools,  attended 
by  2,144,378  scholars.  In  addition  there  are  1,545 
evening  schools,  which  provide  for  39,783  children. 
The  number  of  Sunday  schools  is  23,514,  with  2,407,- 
642  scholars.  It  is  estimated  that  in  England  there  is 
a  scholar  for  every  8.36  persons;  in  Scotland  about 
one-seventh  of  the  people  are  at  school,  while  in  the 
United  States  there  is  one  scholar  for  every  five  per- 
sons. In  Russia  only  one  child  for  every  two  hundred 
persons  receives  instruction  in  school;  so  that  while 
at  nine  o'clock  on  every  Monday  morning  there  are 
4,000,000  American  boys  and  girls  at  school,  there 
are  in  Russia  only  100,000  enjoying  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction. 

Eloquehcb  of  St.  Paul.— In  the  Vatican  Library 
there  is  preserved  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  very  interesting  and  valuable  as  a  testimony 
of  that  great  critic's  judgment.  After  he  has  num- 
bered up  the  most  celebrated  orators  among  the  Gre- 
cians, he  says:  "Add  to  these  Paul  of  Tarsus,  the 
patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet  fully  proved."  As  a 
heathen,  he  condemns  the  Christian  religion,  but  as  an 
impartial  critic,  he  judges  in  favor  of  the  promoter 
and  preacher  of  it  It  adds  great  weight  to  his  opin- 
ion of  St.  Paul's  abilities  that,  with  all  the  prejudice 
he  must  have  entertained  against  the  Gospel,  he  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  that  eminent 
apostle.  And,  no  doubt,  such  as  Longinus  describes 
Si  Paul,  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
regions  which  he  visited  and  blessed  with  the  doctrines 
he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  preach.  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  give  us  in  one  circumstance  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  eloquence,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  several  advantages  of  nature — as  he  himself 
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tells  us— when  men  of  Lystra  called  him  Mercury 
11  became  he  was  the  chief  speaker,"  and  would  hare 
paid  divine  worship  to  him  as  the  deity  who  inTented 
and  presided  over  eloquence. 

The  Plakbt  Mam. — Professor  Phillips,  of  Oxford, 
has  published  an  interesting  summary  of  the  results 
of  recent  telescopic  observations  of  the  planet  Mars. 
No  doubt  remains  that  the  white  patches,  so  long 
observed  at  the  poles  of  the  planet  are  composed  of 
snow.  They  change  uniformly  with  the  changes  in 
the  season.  Red  and  green  patches  also  have  been 
discovered,  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  land  and 
sea.  By  means  of  a  spectroscope  the  presence  of  an 
atmosphere  has  been  made  certain,  deep  enough  to 
sustain  life,  and  dense  enough  to  bear  up  aqueous 
vapors,  which  may  compensate  in  part  for  the  smaller 
heat  received  from  the  sun. 

The  O&ieiw  of  the  Locomotive.— The  first  steam 
carriage  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  Frenchman, 
Cngnot,  in  1760,  that  same  marvelous  year  which  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  Napoleon  I,  Wellington,  Humboldt, 
Mehemet  Ali,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Sir  E.  I.  Brunei, 
Cuvier,  and  the  first  patent  of  Arkwright,  the  first 
patent  of  Watt,  as  also  some  other  events  almost  as 
great  in  their  eventual  influence  on  the  present  era. 
An  engine  made  by  Cugnot  is  still  in  existence  in  the 


Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris.  It  has  a 
copper  boiler,  very  much  like  a  common  kettle  with- 
out the  handle  and  spout,  furnishing  with  steam  a 
pair  of  13-inch  single-acting  cylinders.  The  engine 
propels  a  single  driving-wheel,  which  is  roughened  on 
its  periphery.  Altogether,  this  engine  bears  considera- 
ble testimony  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  its  inventor. 
It  was  unsuccessful,  having  got  overturned  once  or 
twice  on  the  very  bad  roads  then  existing  in  France, 
and  it  was  pnt  on  one  side.  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  arrangements  were  made  in  1801  to  put  it  to 
work  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

A  Dwarf  EiranrE. — One  of  the  most  curious  arti- 
cles of  an  exhibition  recently  held  in  England  was  a 
steam-engine  and  boiler  in  miniature,  and  described  as 
the  smallest  steam-engine  in  the  world.  It  stands 
scarcely  two  inches  in  hight,  and  is  covered  with  a 
glass  shade.  The  fly-wheel  is  made  of  gold,  with 
steel  arms,  and  makes  seven  thousand  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  engine  and  "boiler  are  fastened  together 
with  thirty-eight  miniature  screws  and  bolts,  the  whole 
weighing  fourteen  grains,  or  under  one-quarter  of  an 
ounce.  The  manufacturer  says  that  the  evaporation 
of  six  drops  of  water  will  drive  the  engine  eight 
minutes.  The  dwarf  piece  of  mechanism  was  designed 
and  made  by  a  clock  manufacturer  in  Horsforth, 
England. 
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A  Text-Book  ok  Av     3MY,  Physiology,  aed 
Hyoiewb,  for  the  Use  of     chools  and  Families.    By 
John  C.   Draper,  M.  D.      With   One  Hundred  and 
Seventy    Illustrations.    &       JPp.    800.     $3.75.     New 
York:  Harper  <£  Brothers     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
St  Co. — This  work  consists  of  fifty- four  lectures  as  they 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  Draper  to  the  students  of  the 
New  York  Free  Academy.    The  author's  ample  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  and  as  a  lecturer  on  natural  his- 
tory, and  anatomy,  and  physiology,  qualifies  him  to 
understand  the  necessities  of  a  good  text-book,  and  in 
the  fine-looking  volume  before  us  we  think  he  has 
avcixieved  his  object    There  is  still  room  for  a  good 
popular  work  on  these  interesting  sciences,  both  as  a 
text-book   for  academic  students  and  for  the  use  of 
families.    Not  that  there  is  much   that  is  novel  or 
original  not  found  in  books  already  in  use,  but  that 
tbere  is  room  for  improvement  in   arrangement  and 
for  clearness  and  fullness  of  discussion.    The  volume 
before  ns  goes  far  to  meet  this  want.    It  is  divided  into 
tbree  parts:  First,  Anatomy  and  8tatical  Physiology, 
embracing   thirty-nine   lectures.    8econd)y,   Dynamie 
Physiology,  in  which  in  three  lectures  the  author  treats 
the  interesting  subjects  of  Reproduction,  The  Course  of 
Human  Life,  and  the  Influence  of  External  Agents  on 
tbe  Pbysieal  and  Intellectual  Condition  of  Man.    Part 
Third  is  devoted  to  Hygiene,  and  contains  twelve  in- 
terestaag  and  valuable  lectures.    The  last  lecture  is 
especially  valuable  on  the  subject  of  prophylactics,  or 
tie    prevention  of  disease;  and  the  remarks  on  the 
pretention  of  the  spread  of  cholera  are  opportune. 


The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  excellent,  the  text 
being  printed  in  fine,  readable  type,  and  the  illustra- 
tions copious  and  finely  executed. 

The  Was  of  the  Rebellion;  or,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis:  consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  Causes, 
Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  Late  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.  By  H.  8.  Foote.  l2mo.  Pp.  440. 
$2.50.  New  York:  Harper  4  Brothers.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  <*  Co.— Mr.  Foote,  Ex-United  States 
Senator  and  Ex- Representative  in  the  late  Confederate 
Congress,  might  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  write  a 
very  interesting  book  on  our  civil  war,  and  to  present 
some  valuable  suggestions  on  its  "causes,  course,  and 
consequences."  He  has  done  so  with  a  very  good 
degree  of  accuracy,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  we 
perhaps  have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  so  much  in- 
volved in  tbe  subjects  on  which  he  writes  as  was  the 
author,  with  tolerably  good  feeling,  but  now  and  then 
manifesting  considerable  personal  bitterness,  and  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  egotism.  The  style  is  too  in- 
flated for  grave  and  reliable  history,  but  well  enough 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  is  rather  a 
contribution  to  history  of  personal  reminiscences  and 
of  personal  experiences.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  work 
is  taken  up  with  the  history  of  the  development  of 
sectionalism,  the  author,  as  is  usual  with  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs,  throwing  about  equal  blame  on  each 
section.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  secession,  and  claims 
to  have  contended  earnestly  against  it,  yet,  for  reasons 
and  on  principles  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  give 
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os,  was  for  about  three  years  a  Representative  in  the 
Confederate  Congress,  and  was  intensely  anxious  for 
the  success  of  the 'Southern  cause,  and  terribly  bitter 
against  many  of  the  Southern  leaders  for  their  blun- 
ders and  incompetency  which  led  to  failure.  When 
he  became  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
Confederacy  he  became  a  pacificator,  and  nearly  'suf- 
fered a  double  martyrdom.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  work  is  the  seventeenth  chapter,  in  which  he 
gives  us  quite  an  inside  view  of  Secessia.  To  Davis, 
Benjamin,  81idell,  Seddon,  Bragg,  Hindman,  and  others 
he  administers  a  terrible  flagellation  with  hearty  good- 
will. The  book  has  its  place  in  current  history,  and 
will  abundantly  repay  the  labor  of  reading. 

The  Criterion;  or,  The  Test  of  Talk  about  Famil- 
iar Things.  A  Series  of  Essays.  By  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
erman.  lGmo.  Pp.  366.  $1.75.  New  York:  Surd  <£ 
Houghton.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <£  Co. — Mr. 
Tuckerman  has  a  place,  in  the  world  of  letters  as  the 
author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  American  Literature,"  "  Char- 
acteristics of  Literature,"  etc.,  and  is  a  genial,  pleasant 
writer.  In  the  work  before  us  he  has  rather  tried  an 
experiment  by  putting  his  ability  to  "  the  test"  of  writ- 
ing "  about  familiar  things."  The  test  is  a  severe  one. 
Perhaps  no  subjects  are  more  interesting  to  us  when 
treated  in  a  genial,  pleasant,  and  sympathetic  style 
than  those  that  are  most  familiar.  Nothing  is  more 
stale  and  commonplace  than  these  same  familiar  sub- 
jects if  treated  in  a  style  that  is  cold,  stiff,  and  labored. 
We  think  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  stood  "the  test"  and 
measures  up  to  the  "Criterion."  The  book  contains 
twelve  essays  on  such  familiar  subjects  as  "  Authors," 
"Pictures,"  "Doctors,"  "Lawyers,"  "Newspapers," 
"  Preachers,"  etc.,  and  we  have  read  every  one  of  them 
with  interest.  The  author's  easy  style  throws  a  charm 
around  his  subject,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  home  and  foreign  literature  gives  him  the  power 
of  most  happy  illustration.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as 
in  an  hour  of  leisure  we  like  to  sit  down  and  read  for 
recreation,  just  as  in  the  absence  of  such  a  book  we 
would  like  to  sit  down  and  spend  the  hour  in  conver- 
sation with  a  genial  and  intelligent  friend. 

Beoihniko  Life.  Chapters  for  Young  Men  on 
Religion,  Study,  and  Business.  By  John  TuUoeh,  D.  D , 
Principal  and  JPrimarius  Professor,  St.  Mary's  College. 
16mo.  Pp.  296.  fl.50.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitch- 
cock.— This  is  a  republication  of  a  work  that  has  had 
an  extensive  -circulation  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Tul- 
loch  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  pleasing  writers  of 
the  age,  and  is  already  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  by  the  republication  of  his  valuable  works. 
About  a  year  ago  our  publishers  issued  his  "  Christ  of 
the  Gospels,"  a  most  interesting  work,  which  has  been 
well  received.  The  present  volume  is  issued  in  the 
same  beautiful  style,  and  is  an  admirable  companion- 
book  for  it.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  place  copies 
of  these  two  books  in  the  hands  of  every  Christian 
youth  in  the  land,  especially  the  volume  now  under 
consideration.  Dr.  Tulloch  is  a  master  of  English 
composition,  and  we  are  very  sure  the  pleasing  style 
will  lead  every  reader  that  begins  the  work  through  to 
the  end,  while  he  will  find  its  matter  to  consist  of  the 
most  valuable  thoughts  and  suggestions.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  the  first  containing  ten  chapters  on 


most  important  questions,  connected  with  the  subject 
of  religion.  Part  Second  is  given  to  a  discussion  of 
business  under  the  two  questions,  What  to  Do,  and 
How  to  Do  It.  Part  Third  to  Study,  under  the  ques- 
tions, How  to  Read,  and  What  to  Read.  Part  Fourth, 
to  Recreation — How  to  Enjoy,  and  What  to  Enjoy. 
Our  only  objection  to  the  book  lies  against  this  part. 
Dr.  Tulloch  writes  in  England  and  under  the  influence 
of  English  ideas  on  the  Bubject  of  recreation,  which 
are  far  below  the  standard  demanded  by  Christian 
thought  in  this  country.  The  author  treats  the  subject 
carefully  and  perhaps  judiciously,  but  is  quite  too 
lenient  and  accommodating  toward  some  forms  of 
amusement,  especially  the  theater.  We  are  confident 
there  is  no  safe  ground  on  this  question  for  the  young 
man  but  absolute  avoidance.  The  work,  we  repeat,  is 
a  most  valuable  one,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to 
every  youth. 

A  Third  Reader,  on  a  Grade  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Readers  of  the  School  and  Family  Scries. 
By  Marcus  Willson.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  £  Co.— The  excellent  series 
of  readers  prepared  by  Mr.  Willson  has  been  extens- 
ively introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  country,  and 
the  present  volume  fills  an  important  place  in  the 
series. 

A  Noble  Lifb.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman"  "Christian's  Mistake"  etc.  12mo.  Pp. 
802.  f  1.50.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— Miss  Mulock,  who.  we 
believe,  has  ceased  to  be  Miss  Mulock,  writes  pure  and 
elevated  fiction,  and  demonstrates  that  such  works  can 
be  made  deeply  interesting  without  resort  to  meretri- 
cious arts,  the  introduction  '  doubtful  characters,  or  the 
abandonment  of  a  high  m  1  tone.  The  present  work 
is  of  just  this  character,  a  will  interest  while  it  will 
not  harm,  but  rather  instn      and  inspire  the  reader. 

Wives  and  Daughters  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  author  of  "Mary  Barton,"  "Cousin  PhiUis,"  etc. 
8vo.  Pp.  258.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.— This  is  the 
last  work  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Indeed,  the 
last  few  pages  were  left  to  be  finished  by  a  friendly 
hand.  The  world  of  letters  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  early  decease  of  this  gifted  writer.  Though 
writing  chiefly  in  the  department  of  fiction,  she  gave 
evidence  of  possessing  genius  of  a  high  order,  and 
threw  into  her  works  a  charm  that  will  make  them 
live  long  after  her  own  departure.  The  atmosphere 
of  her  books  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  she  deals 
mostly  with  actual  and  ordinary  human  life,  thereby 
securing  the  charm  of  naturalness  and  truthfulness. 

Mind  IK  Nature;  or,  the  Origin  of  Ltfe  and  the 
Mode  of  Development  of  Animal*.  By  Henry  Jam** 
Clark,  A.  B.t  B.  S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zodlogy  m 
Harvard  University.  With  over  Two  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions, too.  Pp.  822.  |8.50.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  4t  C*>.— This  is 
an  able  and  original  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
life  and  the  modes  of  animal  development  The  work 
comprises  the  substance  of  a  course  of  public  lectures) 
delivered  by  the  author  in  1864  in  Boston,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  in 
the  form  of  notes.    Mr.  Clark  belongs  to  the  Agassi** 
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school;  we  can  not  say  a  disciple  of  Agassis,  but  rather 
a  co-laborer;  as  the  author  very  justly  claims  a  large 
share  in  the  investigations  and  in  the  development  of 
the  theories  contained  in  the  celebrated  "  Contributions 
to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States."  He  ac- 
cepts the  development  theory  in  a  modified  sense;  so 
modified  that  it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  com- 
mon theory  of  progression.  Animal  life,  according  to 
the  author,  originated  in  very  minute  and  but  little 
organised  bodies,  and  has  progressively  advanced  from 
these  minutest  forms  to  the  most  perfect  forms  now 
existing  upon  the  globe;  not,  however,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  animal  of  lower  organisation  into  one  of 
a  higher  mode  of  life,  but  by  an  order  of  succession,  a 
progressive  manifestation  of  new  organs  and  higher 
functions  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  being.  "  It  is  not," 
says  the  author,  "  by  a  general  advance  of  the  whole 
organisation  that  the  upward  steps  in  the  development 
of  types  are  made;  but  here  and  there  one  organ  after 
another  is  either  added  or  more  and  more  specialized 
in  its  functions,  till,  by  insensible  grades,  the  highest 
type  of  organisation  within  each  group  is  attained." 
He  believes  in  the  spontaneous  development  of  living 
beings,  not,  however,  as  the  first  mode  of  origin  of  all 
living  beings,  but  as  a  possible  mode  of  the  origin  of 
life  in  some  of  the  most  minute  and  ephemeral  beings. 
And  yet  from  this  asserted  fact  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation he  infers  the  following  statement:  "If  under 
certain  conditions,  living  beings,  either  animals  or 
plants,  of  the  lowest  degree  arise,  there  is  nothing 
illogical  in  assuming  that  from  these  lowly-organised, 
animate  bodies  somewhat  higher  and  more  complicated 
beings  may  originate."  We  beg  leave  to  think  that 
the  assumption  is  illogical,  and  tbat  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  fact,  and  as  yet  no  such  facts  have  been 
furnished  by  naturalists.  The  viewB  of  Mr.  Clark  are 
far  removed  from  the  Darwinian  theory  of  selection, 
and  directly  opposed  to  "  that  form  of  the  theory  of 
development  which  teaches  that  all  things  originated 
through  physical  forces,  which  operate  according  to 
what  are  called  physical  laws."  "  It  is  my  design,"  he 
informs  us,  "  to  proceed  in  an  argument  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  power  at  work  in  the  universe  which  pos- 
sesses foreknowledge;  the  design  of  a  forecasting, 
foreordaining  mind — a  thinking,  intelligent,  animate 
being:  such  a  combination  of  powers  that  no  form  of 
physical  law  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  represent." 
"  Beyond  the  apparent  prevalence  of  independent 
physical  law,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show  evidence 
of  a  thoughtful  design  to  produce  a  succession  of  events, 
or  a  combination  of  cotemporaneous,  interdependent 
phenomena." 

We  repeat,  the  work  is  able  and  profoundly  inter- 
esting, and  will  be  accepted  as  a  valuable  contribution 
t*  the  study  of  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the  origin 
of  life;  for  we  still  agree  with  the  great  Cuvier,  that 
■•  the  origin  of  organised  beings  is  yet  the  greatest  mys- 
tery of  all  nature;  hitherto  we  have  only  seen  them 
developing,  but  never  originating." 

Exexbetb  or   Ixtsllbotual   Philosophy.    By 

Jtem.   Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  2>.t  Late  President  of 

Jeffcreom,  College.    12m*.    Pp.  292.    *  1.60.    New  York: 

J}.  ^LppUton  A  Co.    Cincinnati:  R.  W.  CarroU  &  Co.— 

'  The  objeot  of  this  book,"  says  the  author,  "  is  not  to 


teach  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  to  aid  the  student 
in  studying  subjects  which  are  adapted  to  promote 
fixedness  of  attention  and  discrimination  of  thought, 
and  which  underlie  all  thinking  pertaining  to  human 
action  and  progress.  This  object  has  determined  the 
selection  of  topics,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them. 
The*  topics  treated  relate  chiefly  to  the  cognitive  facul- 
ties. The  general  plan  is  indicated  by  the  following 
questions:  What  can  the  wind  dot  How  does  it  do  itt" 
The  author  has  been  very  modest  in  declaring  the  ob- 
ject and  character  of  his  work.  What  can  the  mind 
do?  and,  How  does  it  do  it?  are  questions  which  in- 
volve the  whole  science  of  mind,  and  he  has  gone  a 
great  way  toward  giving  us  clear,  accurate,  and  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  two  great  questions.  It  is  an 
admirable  little  work;  the  author  thinks  deeply,  sees 
clearly,  and  expresses  his  thoughts  in  a  concise,  terse, 
common-sense  style,  just  as  a  teacher  should  speak  and 
as  a  text-book  should  teach.  He  thinks  independently 
too,  exposing  the  errors  of  some  great  men  who  have 
preceded  him,  and  venturing  to  express  his  own  views 
irrespective  of  theories  or  names.  He  constantly  re- 
minds us  of  the  "Common-Sense"  of  Bailey,  with 
which  and  the  shrewd  sense  of  M'Cosh  he  is  in  strong 
sympathy.  He  has  but  little  to  do  with  transcendent- 
alisms, and  as  little  with  the  cumbersome  nomenclature 
of  most  "  Intellectual  Philosophies."  We  know  of  no 
elementary  work  on  mental  science  better  adapted  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  mind,  and  as  prepara- 
tory for  the  larger  works  and  more  extended  investi- 
gations. 

Espeeaeoe.  By  Meta  Lander,  Author  of  "Light  on 
the  Dark  Rwer,"  etc.  12*u>.  Pp.  336.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  £  Co.— Meta 
Lander  has  written  several  very  interesting  works, 
and  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Miss  Mulock,  and  the  author  of  the  Sch&nberg- 
Cotta  series.  With  the  same  adherence  to  natural 
truthfulness  and  moral  purpose  as  Miss  Mulock,  she 
reaches  a  little  further  into  the  domain  of  theeeligious 
life.  With  regard  to  all  such  works  we  can  only  say, 
that  if  fiction  is  to  be  read,  no  better  can  be  found 
than  the  productions  of  the  three  writers  we  have  just 
named. 

Lettbm  oir  Diseases  or  the  Respiratory  Oe- 
oaks.  By  Dre.  R.  &  J.  Hunter.  Cincinnati:  Pub- 
lished for  the  Authors.  Boo.  Pp.  174.— The  authors 
of  this  work  are  practitioners  in  the  system  of  medi- 
cated inhalation  for  disesses  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
The  system  is  explained  and  its  benefits  enforced  in 
this  treatise. 

Pamphlets. — 1.  Eclectic  Magazine,  for  March.  Never 
stale,  always  interesting,  full  of  fat  things  is  this  eclec- 
tic monthly. 2.  Westminster  Review,  for  January. 

The  ablest  of  all  the  foreign  reviews,  and  the  most 
dangerous.  Its  attacks  on  evangelical  faith  are  keen 
and  subtile,  and  not  always  honest.    There  is  more  the 

show  of  fairness  than  fairness  itself. 3.  Catalogue 

of  Alleghany  College,  1865-66.  George  Loomis,  D.  D., 
President — 6  teachers;  162  students. 

New  Music. — 1.  John,  a  8erenade.  2.  The  Moth- 
er's Recognition.  3.  Hope — Romance  for  the  Voice. 
4.  We  Parted  by  the  River  Side.  A.  C.  Peters  &  Bro., 
69  West  Fourth-street,  Cincinnati 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM. 

1766.  Methodism  introduced  into  America  at  New 
York  city  by  Philip  Embury,  prompted  by 
Barbara  Heck.  The  society  formed  by  him 
first  met  for  public  worship  at  his  own  house, 
then  in  a  larger  room  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  afterward  in  an  old  rigging  loft  on  Wil- 
liam-street Captain  Webb  assists  Embury, 
and  under  their  preaching  many  are  convert- 
ed. He  preaches  also  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. Robert  Strawbridge,  about  this  time, 
preaches  in  Maryland. 

1768.  First  Methodist  Church  in  America  built   on 

John-street,  New  York.  Barbara  Heck  is  in- 
strumental in  its  erection.  Philip  Embury 
preaches  in  it  the  first  sermon,  October  20th. 
Mr.  Wesley  is  applied  to  for  preachers.  Rich- 
ard Owen,  a  local  preacher,  labors  in  the  back 
settlements  of  Maryland. 

1769.  Richard  Board  man  and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  first 

Wesleyan  missionaries  to  America,  sent  over 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  Robert  Williams  emigrates 
to  America  and  becomes  the  apostle  of  Meth- 
odism in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

1770.  John  King  preaches  in  Delaware  and  Maryland, 

and  establishes  a  Church  in  Baltimore. 

1771.  Francis  Asbury,  accompanied  by  Richard  Wright, 

comes  to  America. 

1772.  Thomas  Rankin  and  George  Shadford  volunteer 

at  the  British  Conference  as  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries for  America. 

1773.  Rankin  and  Shadford  arrive  in  June,  accom- 

panied by  Joseph  Yearbry.  Rankin  appointed 
by  Mr.  Wesley  Superintendent  of  the  Meth- 
odist societies.  First  Annual  Conference  held 
in  America,  Preachers,  10;  members,  1,160. 
First  efforts  at  establishing  discipline  among 
the  classes. 

1774.  Annual  allowance  for  preachers  fixed  at  |64. 

Preachers,  17;  members,  2,073.  James  Demp- 
ster and  Martin  Rodda,  accompanied  by  Wil- 
liam Glendenning,  sent  over  by  Mr.  Wesley. 

1775.  Philip  Embury  died  in  August,  at  Ashgrove, 

New  York.  Philip  Gatch  labors  in  Maryland; 
Benjamin  Abbott  in  New  Jersey. 

1776.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Wesleyan 

preachers  labored  under  many  disadvantages, 
but  in  general  with  great  success.  Rankin, 
Shadford,  and  others  returned  to  England; 
while  Mr.  Asbury  retired  for  a  time  in  the 
midst  of  the  contest,  so  as  not  to  stir  up  prej- 
udice against  himself  as  a  British  subject, 
though  his  sympathies  were  evidently  with  the 
colonists.  At  the  close  of  the  War  the  Meth- 
odist preachers  numbered  82,  and  members 
13,740. 
1783.  Jeremiah   Lambert  appointed  to  the  Holston 


1785. 


1786. 

1787. 
1788. 


1789. 


country — Francis  Poythress  travels  in  the 
Redstone  country. 
1784.  Thomas  Coke  ordained  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  societies  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey 
as  elders.  They  arrive  at  New  York  Novem- 
ber 3d.  A  General  Conference  of  all  the 
preachers  called,  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  organised  at  the  Conference 
which  assembled  December  24th.  Thomas 
Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  elected  Bishops. 
The  Articles  of  Religion  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  established.  Local  preachers  intro- 
duce Methodism  into  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Cokesbury  College  founded.  Office  of  presiding 
elder  instituted.  John  Dickins  first  prints  the 
Minutes  of  the  Church. 

First  missionaries  sent  to  the  West  James  Haw 
and  Benjamin  Ogden  labor  in  Kentucky. 

First  Conference  held  in  South  Carolina, 

First  Georgia  Conference  held  April  9th.  First 
Conference  west  of  the  AUeghanies  held 
May  19th. 

First  American  Book  Steward  appointed.  June 
17th  Jesse  Lee  preached  the  first  Methodist 
sermon  in  Connecticut  at  Norwalk.  Presi- 
dent Washington  receives  a  congratulatory 
address  on  his  inauguration,  in  behalf  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asbury. 

1790.  Jesse  Lee  preached  on  Boston*  Common,  and 

formed  a  society  in  Lynn. 

1791.  The  venerable  founder  of  Methodism  died  in 

London,  March  2d,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 

1792.  First  General  Conference  held  at  Baltimore,  No- 

vember 1st.  266  preachers;  65,980  members. 
First  society  formed  in  Boston,  July  13th. 

1793.  James  O'Kelly,  leader  of  what  is   called  the 

O'Kelly  secession,  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  He  carries  with  him 
a  large  number  of  members,  some  of  whom 
afterward  returned  to  the  Church. 

1795.  Cokesbury  College  burned,  December  7th.    Cor- 

ner-stone of  first  Methodist  Church  in  Boston 
laid,  August  28th. 

1796.  Second  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  Octo- 

ber 20th.  293  preachers;  56,664  members — 
Biz  Conferences  formed — Chartered  Fund  in- 
stituted. Benjamin  Abbott  died  August  14th. 
First  Western  Conference  held  April  20th, 
near  Jonesboro,  Tennessee. 

1797.  Book  Committee  appointed.    First  class  formed 

in  Ohio,  at  the  Salem  settlement,  near  Cincin- 
nati. Francis  M'Cormick,  a  local  preacher, 
the  firat  leader. 

1798.  John  Kobler  commences  his  labors  in  Ohio.    In 

company  with  Mr.  M'Cormick  he  travels  over 
most  of  the  Miami  country  and  founds  Meth- 
odism  at   Cincinnati   and  in  various  places 
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1800. 


1801 


1806. 


1807. 


1806. 


1809. 


1812. 


1814. 


1816. 


1817. 

1818. 

1819. 
1820. 


1824. 


1826. 


within  the  limits  of  the  present  Cincinnati 
Conference. 

Camp  meetings  originated  in  Kentucky.  Third 
General  Conference  held  at  Baltimore,  May 
6th.  287  preachers;  64,894  members.  Rich- 
ard Whatooat  elected  Bishop. 

Book  Concern  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York.  Fourth  General  Conference  held 
at  Baltimore,  May  7th.  400  preachers;  113, 
134  members.  Benjamin  Young  sent  as  mis- 
sionary to  Illinois,  and  Nathan  Bangs  to  West- 
ern Canada. 

Bishop  Whatcoat  died  July  15th,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  Basset,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
Delaware,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Method- 
ism introduced  into  portions  of  Louisiana. 

First  Conference  in  Ohio  held  at  Cbillicothe, 
September  14th,  Bishop  Asbury  presiding. 
John  Travis  appointed  to  form  a  new  circuit 
in  Missouri.  Stone  meeting-house  built  in 
Cincinnati,  the  beginning  of  the  Wesley  Chapel 
station. 

Fifth  General  Conference  held  at  Baltimore,  May 
6th.  Preachers,  540;  members,  151,995.  Wil- 
liam M'Kendree  ordained  Bishop. 

Cincinnati  circuit  first  begun  in  the  Western 
Conference.  Indiana  district  formed,  with 
Samuel  Parker  as  presiding  elder. 

First  delegated  General  Conference,  New  York. 
Preachers,  688;  members,  195,857.  Western 
Conference  divided,  and  Ohio  and  Tennessee 
Conferences  formed  out  of  it. 

Bishop  Coke  died  May  3d,  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  at  the  time 
on  a  missionary  tonr  to  the  East. 

Bishop  Asbury  died  March  13th,  at  Spottsylva- 
nia,  Va.,  aged  seventy-one  years.  General 
Conference  at  Baltimore.  Preachers,  695; 
members,  214,235.  Enoch  George  and  Robert 
Rich  ford  Roberts  consecrated  Bishops.  John 
Steward,  s>  colored  man,  commences  his  labors 
among  the  Wyandott  Indians  in  Ohio.  About 
1,000  colored  members  in  Philadelphia  with- 
drew from  the  Church  under  the  leadership 
of  Richard  Allen,  a  colored  local  elder,  and 
organized  themselves  into  an  independent 
body  under  the  title  of  "  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church." 

Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
instituted. 

The  Methodist  Magazine — afterward  changed  to 
Quarterly  Review — begun. 

The  Missionary  Society  founded  April  5th. 

General  Conference  at  Baltimore.  Preachers, 
904;  members,  256,881.  First  delegate  from 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  appointed  to  the 
British  Conference.  Mission  at  New  Orleans 
established,  by  the  Missionary  Society,  this 
being  the  first. 

General  Conference  at  Baltimore.  Preachers, 
1,272;  members,  328,523.  Joshua  Soule  and 
Elijah  Hedding  ordained  Bishops.  First  del- 
egate from  British  Conference  received. 

Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  begun.  First 
number  published  September  6th. 


1827.  Sunday  School  Union  formed  April  2d.    Pro- 

tracted meetings  originated  in  Maine. 

1828.  Bishop  George  died  August  28th.    General  Con- 

ference met  at  Pittsburg.  Preachers,  1,642; 
members,  421,156. 

1830.  First  number  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  pub- 
lished. 

1832.  General  Conference  met  at  Philadelphia.  Preach- 
ers, 2,200;  members,  548,593.  James  Osgood 
Andrew  and  John  Emory  elected  Bishops. 
Mission  in  Liberia  founded— Melville  B.  Cox 
first  missionary. 

1838.  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  transferred  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

1834.  Oregon  mission  established — Jason  and  Daniel 

Lee  first  missionaries.  M'Kendree  College, 
Lebanon,  Illinois,  founded.  First  number  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate  published, 
May  2d. 

1835.  Bishop  M'Kendree  died  in  Sumner  county,  Ten- 

nessee, March  5th,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
Bishop  Emory  killed  by  an  accident  near  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  December  16th,  aged  forty- 
seven  years. 

1836.  General  Conference  at  Cincinnati.    Preachers, 

2,929;  members,  650,103.  Beverly  Waugh  and 
Thomas  Alsbury  Morris  elected  Bishops.  New 
York  Book  Concern  burned  February  18th. 
Estimated  loss  $250,000.  Missions  in  South 
America  begun.  Domestic  missions  among  the 
Germans  begun.  William  Nast  missionary  at 
Cincinnati. 

1837.  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  commences  his  missionary  la- 

bors in  Texas.  Indiana  Asbnry  University 
founded. 

1838.  Dr.  Ruter  died  May  16th.    Extensive  revivals 

of  religion  in  various  places;  one  in  Baltimore 
resulting  in  the  accession  of  more  than  1,200 
members  to  the  Church. 

1839.  General  Centenary  of  Methodism  celebrated  Oc- 

tober 25th.  Missionary  Society  incorporated 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  Africa's  Lu- 
minary, the  first  mission  press  in  foreign  parts 
established  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
commenced  in  Liberia.  The  Christian  Apolo- 
gist, in  German,  begun  at  Cincinnati.  West- 
ern Methodist  Historical  Society  instituted  at 
Cincinnati. 

1840.  General  Conference  at  Baltimore.    Preachers,  8,- 

865;  members,  852,918.  New  edition  of  the 
General  Minutes  in  bound  volumes  published 
at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Sunday 
School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  reorganized,  and  first  number  of  Sun- 
day School  Advocate  published. 

1841.  Ladies'  Repository  commenced,  L.  L.  Hamline, 

editor. 

1843.  Bishop  Roberts  died  at  his  home  in  Lawrence 

county,  Ind.,  March  26th,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

1844.  General  Conference  met  at  New  York.    Preach- 

ers, 4,621;  members,  1,171,356.  Exciting  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  Episco- 
pal connection  therewith.  L.  L.  Hamline  and 
E.  S.  Janes  elected  Bishops. 
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HURST'S  HISTORY  OF  RATIONALISM  * 

Mr.  Hurst  has  done  excellent  service  in  giving  to 
the  American  public  this  able  and  popular  epitome  of 
Rationalism.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  we  need  in 
this  country;  just  the  book  that  every  young  theolo- 
gian should  carefully  read  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  minute  study  of  the  great  controversies  of  the 
present  day;  an  admirable  exhibition  of  the  various 
phases  and  developments  of  modern  skepticism  which 
every  intelligent  Christian  should  understand.  It  is 
popular  in  style,  easily  read  and  easily  understood.  It 
is  what  it  purports  to  be — a  history;  it  attempts  no 
argument;  no  refutation  of  the  erroneous  theories  with 
which  it  deah;  it  aims  at  presenting  these  skeptical 
theories  as  they  are,  their  chronological  origin,  their 
historical  development,  and  in  many  instances  their 
decay  and  death  from  their  own  weakness.  The  au- 
thor very  wisely  conceives  that  one  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  refuting  this  form  of  error  is  to  tell  us  what  it 
is,  and  what  it  has  done.  This  he  has  accomplished  in 
a  very  able  manner;  it  is  easy  to  see  the  immense 
amount  of  research  he  has  given  to  this  task;  candor, 
fairness,  and  fullness  mark  every  statement;  the  author 
evidently  aims  at  giving  an  accurate  and  impartial 
history,  and  has  given  to  its  investigation  years  of  pa- 
tient study,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  misrepresenting  an  enemy,  either  by  ex- 
aggerating or  undervaluing  his  strength.  Therefore  he 
gives  us  the  various  phases  of  Rationalism  nearly  in 
the  words  of  their  authors.  As  a  fair,  accurate,  and, 
for  an  introductory  work,  sufficiently  full  history  of 
modern  Rationalism,  we  heartily  accept  this  work.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  leaves  much  to  be  said  yet  and  written  on 
the  controversies  of  which  it  gives  the  history;  es- 
pecially do  we  still  need  for  the  American  reader  an 
able  and  thorough  work,  that  would  grapple  with  the 
false  principles,  philosophical,  theological,  and  exeget- 
ical,  that  lie. at  the  foundation  of  all  these  phases  of 
modern  skepticism.  There  is  abundance  of  material 
for  such  a  work.  Anti- Rationalistic  literature  is  even 
more  abundant  than  works  positively  advocating  its 
errors,  but  it  is  scattered  and  diffused,  m  a  multitude 
of  replies  and  monographs.  It  needs  concentration 
into  the  form  of  one  thorough  investigation  and  refu- 
tation of  the  spirit,  principles,  and  theories  of  this 
many-formed  error. 

Rationalism  is  multiform  in  its  manifestations,  yet  it 
is  one  in  spirit.  Its  various  phases,  like  the  growth 
of  the  hydra,  are  but  buddings  from  one  parent  stem. 
It  manifests  itself  in  theology,  in  exegesis,  in  philoso- 
phy, in  history,  in  science;  but  in  all  these  manifesta- 
tions it  is  the  same  in  spirit;  it  develops  from  the  same 


•  History  of  nationalism ;  Embracing  a  Surrey  of  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  Protestant  Theology.  By  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst, 
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principles.  It  is  the  enthronement  of  human 
the  deification  of  man.  It  is  an  effort  to  eliminate 
from  all  departments  of  human  life  all  Divine  and  su- 
pernatural elements.  Here  man  becomes  a  self-devel- 
oping, thinking  machine;  creation  is  but  a  long -pro- 
gressive unfolding  of  ultimate  eternal  forces;  nature  is 
but  an  aggregation  of  ever-acting  and  interacting  laws; 
life  is  a  spontaneous  development,  and  man  himself 
but  the  highest  form  of  that  development  yet  reached 
in  an  endless  progression  from  the  monad  to  what  may 
yet  be  in  the  future;  history  is  only  the  natural  and 
necessary  realisation  in  deeds  of  human  thoughts  and 
forces;  science  finds  nothing  in  the  universe  but  phe- 
nomena produced  by  eertain  ultimate  forces  acting 
under  eternal  laws*,  there  is  no  God,  or  at  best  nature 
itself  is  God;  the  Bible  is  only  of  human  origin;  there 
is  no  miracle,  no  prophecy,  no  inspiration;  Christ  was 
a  most  excellent  man,  but  grossly  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  by  his  disciples  and  followers;  Chris- 
tian history  is  only  one  branch  of  the  stream  of  human 
history,  and  that  a  very  turbid  one.  These  are  the 
ultimate  tendencies  of  every  form  of  Rationalism.  In 
some  of  its  phases  of  course  it  has  advanced  bat  a 
short  distance  along  this  path  of  universal  skepticism; 
in  others  it  has  reached  the  end  and  rests  in  absolute 
negation  of  all  that  is  divine  and  sacred. 

The  controversy  is  evidently  with  every  thing  that 
is  supernatural;  and  what  is  meant  by  the  supernatu- 
ral is,  every  thing  that  can  not  be  comprehended  by 
human  reason.  The  ultimate  question  is,  can  any  thing 
be  true  and  a  subject  of  obligatory  belief  that  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  our  reason  to  apprehend?  This 
question  it  carries  into  every  department  of  investiga- 
tion. The  term  Rationalism  in  its  controversial  and 
restricted  sense,  refers  only  to  the  application  of  this 
spirit  and  these  principles  in  the  domain  of  theology 
and  Biblical  exegesis.  In  this  application  it  is  of  com- 
paratively-recent origin;  in  its  broader  usage  it  repre- 
sents a  spirit  and  tendency  as  old  as  the  world.  In 
the  restricted  use  of  the  term,  that  which  confines  it  to 
theological  controversy,  there  are  those  who  would 
again  divide  between  Naturalism,  represented  in  the 
old  deistic  writers  who  denied  the  Bible  altogether  as 
a  Divine  revelation,  and  Rationalism  proper,  repre- 
sented by  ihose  who,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
and  professing  in  some  sense  to  receive  tho  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God,  apply  to  its  interpretation  Rational- 
istic principles,  and  either  explain  away  its  supernatu- 
ral elements  or  deny  them.  This  last  is  the  Rational- 
ism, the  history  of  which  is  given  in  this  work.  It  is 
preeminently  the  modern  phase  of  infidelity,  origina- 
ting chiefly  in  Germany  and  extending  thence  to 
France,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  beginning  seri- 
ously to  manifest  itself  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
form  it  is  "  that  law  or  rule  of  thinking,  intiniaislw 
united  with  the  cultivation  of  talent  and  mind,  by 
which  we  think  that  as  well  in  examining  and  judging 
of  all  things  presented  to  us  in  life  and  the  range  of 
universal  learning,  as  in  those  matters  of  grave  ins. 
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portance  which  relate  to  religion  and  morale,  we  must 
follow  strenuously  the  norm  of  reason  rightly  applied,  as 
of  the  highest  faculty  of  the  mind."  And  to  show  that 
this  rule  does  not  simply  apply  to  subjects  that  may  be 
supposed  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  but  that  it  makes 
reason  the  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
"  religion  and  morals,"  the  same  writer — Wegsheider — 
adds:  "As  to  that  which  is  said  to  be  above  reason, 
the  truth  of  which  can  by  no  means  be  understood, 
there  is  no  possible  way  open  to  the  human  mind  to 
demonstrate  or  affirm  it;  wherefore  to  acknowledge  or 
affirm  that  which  is  thought  to  be  above  reason  is 
rightly  said  to  be  against  reason  and  contrary  to  it." 
The  application  of  "this  law  or  rule  of  thinking"  in 
the  history  of  Rationalism,  involves  every  degree  of 
deetructiveness  from  that  which  finds  in  Christianity 
"  a  divine,  benevolent,  and  positive  appointment  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  in  Jesus  a  messenger  of  divine 
Providence,  and  in  the  Holy  Scripture  the  true  Word 
of  God,"  but  denies  therein  ail  supernatural  and  mirac- 
ulous working  of  God,  down  to  that  bald  infidelity 
which  reduces  Christianity  and  the  Bible  to  the  level 
of  other  mere  human  things,  and  the  religion  and  mor- 
als which  they  teach  as  only  one  system  in  the  many 
which  men  hawe  originated  for  themselves.  The  most 
Subtile,  dangerous,  and  recent  phase  of  Rationalism  is 
that  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  gives  the  following  definition 
in  the  work  which  we  noticed  a  month  ago:  "  Its  cen- 
tral conception  is  the  elevation  of  conscience  into  a 
position  of  supreme  authority  as  the  religious  organ,  a 
verifying  faculty  discriminating  between  truth  and 
error.  It  regards  Christianity  as  designed  to  preside 
over  the  moral  development  of  mankind,  as  a  concep* 
tion  that  was  to  become  more  and  more  sublimated 
and  spiritualised  as  the  human  mind  passed  into  new 
phases,  and  was  able  to  bear  the  splendor  of  more  un- 
clouded light  Religion  it  believes  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  progress,  but  rather  the  highest 
form  of  its  manifestation,  and  its  earlier  systems  but 
the  necessary  steps  of  an  imperfect  development." 
"Rationalism  is  a  system  which  would  unite  in  one 
sublime  synthesis  all  the  past  forms  of  human  belief, 
which  accepts  with  triumphant  alacrity  each  new  de» 
▼elopment  of  science,  having  no  stereotyped  standard 
to  defend,  and  which  represents  the  human  mind  as 
pursuing  on  the  highest  subjects  a  path  of  continual 
progress  toward  the  fullest  and  most  transcendent 
knowledge  of  the  Deity.  .  .  .  It  revolves  around  the 
ideal  of  Christianity,  and  represents  its  spirit  without  its 
dogmatic  system  and  its  supernatural  narratives.  From 
both  of  these  it  unhesitatingly  recoils,  while  deriving  all 
its  strength  and  nourishment  from  Christian  ethics" 
In  this  form  it  now  chiefly  manifests  itself  even  in 
Germany,  the  older  and  more  distinctive  phases  having 
given  way  before  the  revival  of  orthodoxy,  piety,  and 
Christian  benevolence  which  now  progresses  there.  In 
this  form  it  has  chiefly  manifested  itself  in  French 
Protestantism.  This  is  its  phase  in  the  Rationalistic 
movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  this  form 
it  appears  in  the  Rationalism  of  the  Emerson  and 
Parker  sekool,  and  in  the  works  of  some  of  our  lead- 
ing men  of  science  in  this  country. 

In  this  subtile  and  captivating  form,  so  pleasing  to 
oar .  intellectual  pride,  so  liberal  in  setting  aside  all 
authority  and  in  opening  up  the  way  to  all  manner  of 


speculation,  so  patronising  to  Christianity  itself,  and  so 
generous  and  eclectic  toward  all  other  forms  of  relig- 
ion, it  is  the  same  destructive  system  that  in  its  legiti- 
mate development  leads  to  the  denial  of  every  thing 
vital  and  divine  in  Christianity,  and  to  Materialism 
and  Pantheism  in  nature  and  history.  The  "  elevation 
of  conscience  into  a  position  of  supreme  authority  "  is 
but  another  expression  for  the  enthronement  of  reason 
as  the  final  judge  in  matters  of  faith  and  duty;  for  by 
conscience  here  is  only  meant  the  "  faculty  by  which 
we  discriminate  between  truth  and  error."  Its  at- 
tempt "  to  unite  in  one  sublime  synthesis  all  the  past 
forms  of  human  belief,"  is  of  course  only  an  attempt 
to  assign  Christianity  to  a  common  and  equal  place  in 
the  category  of  human  religions,  to  place  by  its  side 
as  of  equal  worth  and  authority  whatever  we  may 
judge  true  and  good  in  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  or  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  to  rank  the  sacred  books  of  Palestine 
in  the  same  class  as  the  sacred  books  of  all  other  lands. 
It  is  assigning  to  man  the  prerogative  of  making  his 
own  religion  by  a  generous  eclecticism  from  all  past 
beliefs.  Its  "  revolving  around  the  ideal  of  Christian- 
ity, representing  its  spirit  without  its  dogmatic  system 
and  its  supernatural  narratives,"  is  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  infidelity  of  the  present.  Opposers  of 
Christianity  no  longer  pour  out  against  it  low,  vulgar, 
scurrilous  anathemas;  they  revolve  around  its  ideal; 
they  exalt  its  morality;  they  accept  its  benevolent 
spirit;  they  assign  its  Founder  to  a  position  of  the 
highest  conceivable  human  excellence;  but  Christianity 
teaches  no  doctrines;  it  provides  no  redemption;  it 
imparts  no  spiritual  life;  it  is  sanctioned  by  no  divine 
attestations;  from  its  doctrines  and  supernatural  nar- 
ratives they  "  unhesitatingly  recoil." 

Thus  the  controversy  with  Rationalism,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume,  is  a  controversy  with  that  spirit 
by  which  man  conceives  that  he  is  able  to  know  for 
himself  all  that  it  is  possible  or  right  that  he  should 
know — to  determine  what  is  true  or  false  by  his  own 
reason,  and  as  a  consequence  rejects  from  his  belief 
every  thing  that  he  can  not  know  for  himself,  or  appre- 
hend and  approve  by  his  reason.  As  the  supernatural 
is  precisely  that  which  lies  beyond  his  power  of  know- 
ing for  himself,  he  rejects  the  supernatural.  The  earn- 
est Christian  of  to-day  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to  re- 
assert his  Bible  against  Rationalistic  exegesis;  the 
dogmas  of  his  faith  against  Positivism;  the  personal  Ba- 
ity that  he  worships  against  Pantheism;  and  his  faith 
in  the  very  world  in  which  he  lives,  as  created  and  gov- 
erned and  upheld  by  God,  against  materialistic  science. 
And  yet  formidable  as  may  seem  the  battle,  it  is  only  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  old  forces  which  have  been 
confronting  each  other  through  the  centuries  of  the 
past.  On  the  one  side  is  human  reason  intrenching 
itself  in  the  sphere  of  Naturalism,  and  doubting  all 
that  lies  without  that  sphere;  on  the  other  is  Christian- 
ity asserting  the  vast  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  in 
which  are  found  the  sublime  facts  of  God,  creation, 
revelation,  inspiration,  prophecy,  miracle,  redemption, 
and  eternal  life;  God  the  Creator  of  all  and  greater 
than  his  own  creation ;  God  the  Ruler  of  all  and  greater 
than  his  own  laws;  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  able  and 
willing  to  interpose  for  the  enlightenment,  the  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  the  salvation  of  his  children. 

We  have  no  fear^for  the  results  of  the  controversy. 
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There  is  something  higher  in  man  himself  even  than 
his  reason  that  will  ever  he  drawing  him  away  from  the 
dark  and  fathomless  abyss  of  skepticism,  and  will  lead 
him  to  recoil  from  the  fatal  step  that  cuts  him  loose 
from  the  things  that  are  unseen  but  eternal;  and  in 


Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  supernatural,  to  which 
"God  himself  bore  witness  by  signs  and  wonders  and 
divers  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  will  find,  as  the 
generations  of  the  past  have  found,  satisfaction  to  wants 
of  his  spirit  that  are  higher  than  reason  itself. 


$8ilar's   ffsftlt. 


Sad  Bereavement.— Mrs.  Addie  Travis  Wiley, 
wife  of  Dr.  I.  W.  Wiley,  Editor  of  the  Repository, 
died  in  this  city  March  2,  1866,  aged  thirty-five  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  J.  Travis  and  Helen 
Travis,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  was  horn  June 
3,  1831.  Her  early  training  was  in  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  of  which  her  parents  are  members; 
but  in  1854  she  became  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday  school  as  a  teacher  and  the  next 
year  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a  mem- 
ber. She  was  married  April  24,  1855,  and  in  1864 
came  to  Cincinnati  with  her  husband.  Her  residence 
here  was  brief,  but  no  one  coming  as  a  stranger  into 
the  midst  of  strangers  ever  won  more  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  her  acquaintances.  She  was  a  woman  of 
mature  judgment  and  taste  combined  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  of  a  child.  In  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, in  transparency  of  life,  in  tenderness  of  feeling, 
in  depth  of  religious  sentiment  and  experience  she 
was  superior.  Few  persons  outside  of  her  own  family 
can  know  her  real  worth,  but  in  her  case  the  words 
of  King  Lemuel  may  be  used  with  touching  emphasis: 
"  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  hus- 
band also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  May  the  eternal 
God  be  their  refuge,  and  underneath  them  be  the  ever- 
lasting arms!  .  8.  W.  W. 

Our  Centenary  Plate  and  the  Critics.— Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  preachers'  meeting  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity with  regard  to  our  Centenary  plate.  To  the  same 
effect  we  have  noticed  a  communication  in  the  Central 
Christian  Advocate.  In  both  instances  objections  are 
urged  against  the  picture  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  Francis  Burns  is  associated  with 
the  names  of  Joshua  Soule  and  James  0.  Andrew. 
This  is  pronounced  "an  insult  to  the  memory  of  a 
faithful  missionary  bishop,"  and  a  condemnation  of  the 
action  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  bishops  that 
ordained  him. 

That  the  plate  could  suggest  this  interpretation  is 
to  us  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret.  When  the 
picture  was  in  contemplation  the  artist  who  designed 
and  engraved  it  consulted  with  us  freely;  and,  though 
it  was  his  first  impression  that  the  portrait  of  Bishop 
Burns  should  be  included  with  the  others,  it  was 
deemed  inadmissible,  for  we  desired  to  represent  simply 
the  progress  of  onr  Church  in  America  by  its  episcopal 
history.  Bishop  Burns  was  not  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  his  functions  of  hishop  were 
confined  to  Africa;  he  could  not  preside  officially  in 
any  Annual  Conference  except  that  of  Liberia;  and, 
though  styled  bishop,  his  full  title  only  correctly  rep- 
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resents  his  office— missionary  bishop  for  Africa.  If, 
therefore,  his  portrait  were  used  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
as  an  appendage  to  the  picture;  yet,  having  borne 
episcopal  honors  in  the  mission  work,  we  thought  this 
fact  should  in  some  way  be  recorded  with  the  other 
facts  of  our  Church's  history.  The  device  of  inserting 
his  name  on  the  shield  at  the  bottom  along  with  those 
of  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  was  approved  by  us; 
hut  neither  ourselves  nor  the  artist  ever  had  the  con- 
ception, and  it  certainly  was  not  our  intention,  to  degrade 
any  one  living  or  insult  the  memory  of  any  one  dead. 
Nor  was  the  rule  work  over  their  names  designed,  as 
the  correspondent  of  the  Central  suggests,  to  cast  any 
shade  over  their  characters.  This  was  simply  an  artis- 
tic necessity;  the  harmony  of  the  picture  required  a 
dark  ground  on  the  tablet. 

No  man  can  honor  the  memory  of  Bishop  Burns 
more  than  we.  Had  he  been  in  the  line  of  the  bishops 
we  would  gladly  have  engraved  his  likeness  with  the 
rest.  We  gave  the  portraits  of  all  who  acted  as 
bishops  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  re- 
tained their  connection  with  it  and  none  other.  In 
this  we  felt  that  we  were  doing  what  the  case  called 
for,  hut  if  we  have  mistaken  in  judgment  we  join 
with  our  critics  in  "  profound  regret." 

Hartord's  Nursery,  Columbus. — A  catalogue  of 
this  nursery  has  been  placed  upon  our  table,  and  we 
have  examined  its  contents,  which  we  find  full  of  .arti- 
cles interesting  to  horticulturists.  Fruits,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  flowers  adapted  to  this  climate 
are  here  included,  and  persons  who  intend  to  purchase 
will  find  a  large  variety  to  select  from. 

Articles  Accepted.— The  following   articles  ara 
placed  upon  file,  and  will  be  used  as  we  find  a  fitting 
place  for  them.    The  mere  fact,  however,  of  accepting 
an  article  must  not  be  taken  as  a  promise  to  publish, 
it:  Prose— The  Christian  Calling;  The  Best  Cheer;  The 
Story  of  Tell;  Our  Elder,  or  the  Experience  of  Two 
Decades;   A  Mother's  Love;   The  Government  of  the 
Imagination.    Poetry— The  Three  Homes;  What  Shall 
I  Write?  I  am  Waiting;  The  Wanderer's  Return. 

Articles   Declined.— The   following  articles    are 
not  quite  up  to  our  standard,  and  we  must  lay  them 
aside.     The  writers  "should  not  be  discouraged  at  their 
reception,  but  try  again:    Prose — Home;    The  Social 
Principle;  Religion  in  the  Family;  Gleanings  from,  the 
Past;    Individual  Importance;    Sowing  an<f  Reaping; 
Will  is  Destiny;  Fitness.     Poetry— Nonentity;  Weary; 
The  Two  Builders;  Heart  Treasures;  The  Deaf  Mixte- 
Part  of  the  Price;   The  Land  of  Peace;  Loving    ^j^ 
Savior. 
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BAVOIASOLA. 


IT   BIT.   SlOBfll    PBBNTIOB. 


TT7HEN  Martin  Luther  was  on  his  way  to 
VV    Worms,  there  to  confront  the  assembled 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  courageously  to  con- 
fess   Christ    before   the   representatives    of    a 
Church  that  denied  the  Gospel,  a  monk  who 
dared  not  speak  his  real   sentiments  warned 
him  of  a  tragic  end  by  holding  up  to  his  eye  a 
picture  of  Savonarola.    But  who  was  Savona- 
rola?   Whoever  has  felt  sufficient  interest  in 
this  question  to  follow  it  up  might  easily  learn 
that  be  was  an  Italian  monk  of  singular  char- 
acter, eminent  talents,  wonderful  eloquence,  and 
striking  fortunes,  who  was  burned  at  Florence 
in  the  year   1498,   a  victim  of  the  sleepless 
enmity  of  Rome.    A  vague  glimpse  of  his  ex- 
traordinary life   may  be   obtained  from   Mrs. 
Stowe's  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  and  a  far  clearer 
one  from  Mrs.  LeweB's  Romola — two  works  of 
fiction  which,  to  a  discerning  reader,  suggest  a 
real  history  more  wonderful  than  the  wildest 
dream 8  of  the  boldest  fancy.    The  books  that 
have  been  written  upon  Savonarola's  strange 
career  have  by  no  means  satisfied  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  desired  a  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive narration  of  his  life-story.    It  has 
been  reserved  for  a  countryman  of  the  martyr, 
Pasquale  Villori,  to  write,  more  than  three  cen- 
turies after  his  execution,  a  clear  and  thorough- 
ly-supported, candid,  but  sympathetic  and  en- 
lightened account  of  his  life  and  times.    Upon 
this  work  chiefly  shall  we  rely  for  materials  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  great  and  brave  Italian 
Reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1452,  Jerome 
Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara  to  Nicolas  and 
Helen.  The  paternal  branch  of  the  family  was 
of  Paduan  origin,  the  maternal  was  Mantuan. 
The  father  of  the  martyr  was  devoted  to  scho- 
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lastic  studies,  and,  absorbed  in  these  and  court 
pleasures,  paid  too  little  heed  to  his  temporal 
affairs,  so  that  the  large  patrimony  of  which 
he  was  heir  wasted  away  in  his  hands.  His 
mother,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
the  Buonaccorsi,  was  evidently  a  woman  of 
elevated  character  and  masculine  intellect.  She 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  her  son  in  its  early  develop- 
ment, and  maintained  her  empire  when,  in 
maturer  life,  he  was  acting  his  strange  r6le  in 
the  yet  stranger  drama  of  his  times. 

Concerning  any  man  we  need  to  know  what 
are  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character  in 
order  to  trace  intelligently  his  public  career. 
The  character  of  Savonarola  is  so  Btrongly 
marked  as  to  admit  of  easy  description.  His 
intellect  was  both  piercing  and  comprehensive. 
When  yet  a  mere  child  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Arabian  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle were  put  into  his  hands  as  a  preliminary 
training  for  those  medical  studies  in  which  his 
family  hoped  to  witness  his  eminence.  Into 
these  he  plunged  with  an  eagerness  hardly 
credible.  He  used  to  meditate  day  and  night 
on  their  contents  in  a  kind  of  mental  ecstasy, 
from  which  he  could  be  recalled  only  with 
great  difficulty.  He  read  or  rather  devoured 
books  upon  kindred  subjects  in  great  numbers. 
He  also  studied  the  classics,  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  wrote  verses  of  no  special  worth,  save 
in  revealing  the  tendency  of  his  mind.  He 
displayed  his  intellectual  vigor  not  merely  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  books,  but  by  specula- 
ting upon  the  books  themselves,  weighing  their 
method  and  value,  and  yielding  to  them  only 
such  assent  as,  upon  careful  reflection,  they 
appeared  to  deserve.  His  system  of  mental 
philosophy  reveals  profound  study  of  the  science 
and  a  powerful  introspective  faculty.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  that  happy  union  of  logical 
and  imaginative  powers  before  which  difficulties 
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disappear,  and  to  which  what  is  only  vaguely 
and  partially  apparent  to  others,  is  revealed 
sharp  in  its  outlines  and  luminous  in  its  rela- 
tions. He  saw  the  evil  of  submitting  blindly 
to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  enforced 
the  need  of  free  and  independent  investigation. 
His  sermons  disclose  a  mind  intent  upon  the 
great  themes  of  the  Gospel,  and  capable  of 
grasping  the  essential  thing  amid  many  blind- 
ing and  misleading  appearances.  What  he  saw 
was  bo  vividly  and  completely  seen  as  to  pro- 
duce the  firmest  conviction  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  be  conveyed  in  the  clearest  terms  to 
others.  His  discussions  of  the  fine  arts  show 
the  delicacy  and  subtile  penetration  of  his  in- 
tellect. He  could  behold  any  subject  in  the 
cold,  colorless  light  of  logic,  or  bathe  it  with 
the  flooding  radiance  of  a  fancy  whose  hues 
were  as  warm  and  gorgeous  as  those  of  the 
grandest  sunset.  He  could  say,  like  Words- 
worth, 

"  The  earth  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Appareled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

While  yet  a  stranger  in  Florence  he  aston- 
ished those  who  were  familiar  with  her  politics 
by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  almost 
prophetic  certainty  of  his  predictions  concern- 
ing public  affairs.  Forced  by  the  course  of  a 
political  revolution  to  assume  suddenly  the 
functions  of  a  legislator,  his  fertile  and  mercu- 
rial understanding  enabled  him  to  construct  a 
form  of  government  which  has  extorted  abund- 
ant praise  from  Guicciordini,  a  statesman  and 
historian  of  no  mean  abilities,  and  from  the 
cold  and  cautious  Machiavelli. 

A  strange  coloring  was  given  to  this  vigor- 
ous intellect  by  a  powerful  tendency  to  mysti- 
cism. Without  this  he  had  never  been  monk 
or  martyr,  but  might  have  been  a  Richelieu  to 
Italy.  This  mystic  bias  appears  in  his  views 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  in  his  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  and  his  meditations  upon 
art.  One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this 
temperament  was,  that  while  practically  the 
government  of  Florence  was  in  his  charge,  he 
was  ever  eager  to  escape  from  the  tumult  of 
political  strife  to  the  cloistral  quiet  of  San 
Marco,  would  at  any  hour  have  preferred  a 
midnight  mass  with  his  brother  friars  to  civic 
honors  paid  by  Florentine  grandees.  His  prac- 
tical ability  quickly  rendered  him  chief  of  his 
convent,  and  in  a  time  of  great  confusion  ele- 
vated him  to  the  actual  rule  of  Florence,  though 
:he  held  no  political  office  and  desired  no  magis- 
terial authority. 


His  religious  character  was  profound  and 
sincere.  Early  in  life  he  learned  that  earthly 
good  is  always  unsubstantial  and  sometimes  a 
bitter  mockery.  He  saw  that  this  was  not 
through  any  evil  in  God's  gifts,  but  through 
man's  perveraeness,  and  he  sighed  that  men 
could  truly  say, 

M  And  yet  the  light  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven." 

To  him  religion  meant  supreme  love  to  God, 
attested  by  an  unfaltering  and  constant  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  precepts.  It  also  meant 
benevolence  to  all  men.  He  would  tolerate  no 
divorce  between  holiness  of  heart  and  heavenli- 
ness  of  temper.  Sour  godliness  was  in  his 
judgment  worse  than  sweet  deviltry — if,  in- 
deed, either  of  these  has  a  real  existence  apart 
from  popular  fancy.  Piety  •  required  justice 
and  mercy  to  all  men.  It  summoned  him  as 
with  a  trumpet's  blast  to  the  standard  of 
righteousness,  and  would  as  soon  have  tolera- 
ted murder  as  wrong-doing  of  more  popular 
kinds.  Remembering  how  he  scourged  the 
time-serving  and  office-seeking  politicians  and 
priests  of  his  time,  we  could  almost  pray  that 
the  clarion  tones  of  his  voice  might  be  heard 
in  our  perplexed  struggle  for  a  purer  and  better 
national  life. 

By  temperament  and  training  he  was  cour- 
ageous.   Nothing  ever  frightened  him  from  the 
firm  discharge  of   his  duty.    Many  incidents 
present  this  trait  in  great  distinctness.    Some 
of  these  we  present  as  better  illustrations  of 
the  friar's  character  than   could  be  conveyed 
by  a   chapter  of  disquisition.    When   elected 
Prior  of  San  Marco  he  refused  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary homage  to  Lorenzo  di  Medicis,  because 
he  believed  him  a  traitor  and  tyrant  to  Flor- 
ence.   He  said,  "  I  regard  my  election  as  com- 
ing from  God  alone,  and  to  him  shall  I  pay 
obeisance."    At  another  time,  when  the  elo- 
quent Dominican  was  hurling  his  scathing  de- 
nunciations at  the  sins  of  the  great,  Lorenzo 
became   very   angry   and    sent   five    principal 
citizens  to  Savonarola,  who,  feigning  personal 
kindness  to  him,  warned  him  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposing  his  convent  and  him- 
self by  his  daring  fidelity.    Savonarola  replied, 
"  I  am  well  aware  that  you  did  not  come   of 
yourselves  to  me,  but  were  sent  by  Lorenzo. 
Tell  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  for  the  Lord 
spares  no  one,  and  has  no  fear  of  the  princes 
of  the  world." 

But  the  anecdote  which  most  fully  reveals 
the  soul  of  the  martyr,  and  illustrates  Ibe 
eternal  power  of  fidelity  to  God  over  the  con- 
sciences of  even  the  guilty,  must  be  told.    in 
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the  very  words  of  Villori:  ''When  in  the  last 
illness  of  Lorenzo  it  became  clear  that  his  days 
on  earth  were  numbered,  his  sins  seemed  to  his 
startled  conscience  countless  in  multitude  and 
infinite  in  guilt.  To  add  to  his  perplexity,  he 
felt  no  confidence  in  the  priests  who  attended 
him.  Knowing  them  to  be  base  flatterers,  he 
feared  lest  they  should  prove  dishonest  in  the 
last  offices  of  religion  prescribed  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  for  the  dying.  Tossing  upon  his 
bed  in  a  fever  of  remorseful  agony,  he  was 
heard  to  say, '  No  one  ever  ventured  resolutely 
to  say  no  to  me.'  Presently  the  austere  figure 
of  Savonarola  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
'He  is  the  only  honest  friar  I  know;  to  him 
alone  will  I  confess/  he  cried.  To  the  messen- 
ger who  came  from  him  the  prior  replied,  '  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  go;  I  can  say  nothing 
acceptable  to  Lorenzo.'  But  when  told  that 
the  prince  was  dying  and  wished  to  make  his 
last  solemn  confession,  and  receive  from  his 
lips  absolution  for  sin,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  palace.  He  was  left  alone  with  the  alarmed 
sinner,  who  said  there  were  three  offenses  he 
wished  to  confess,  and  for  which  he  asked  abso- 
lution: the  money  taken  from  the  Monte  delle 
FonciuUe,  which  had  caused  so  many  deaths, 
the  sacking  of  Volterra,  and  the  blood  shed 
after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  Baying  this 
his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  Savonarola 
sought  to  calm  him  by  repeating,  'God  is  good, 
God  is  merciful.'  When  the  penitent  ceased 
his  confession  Savonarola  spoke:  '  Three  things 
are  required  of  you.'  '  And  what  are  they,  fa- 
ther?' queried  the  dying  man.  The  countenance 
of  the  confessor  grew  somber,  and,  raising  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  thus  began:  '  First, 
it  is  necessary  that  yon  should  have  a  full  and 
lively  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God.'  '  That  have 
I  most  fully.'  'Secondly,  you  must  restore 
what  you  have  unjustly  seized,  or  require  your 
sons  to  restore  it  for  you.1  This  demand 
seemed  to  cause  him  surprise  and  grief;  but  he 
consented  with  a  nod  of  his  head.  Savonarola 
then  arose,  and  while  the  dying  prince  shrank 
in  his  bed,  the  confessor  seemed  to  rise  above 
himself  as  he  exclaimed,  'Lastly,  you  must 
restore  liberty  to  the  citizens  of  Florence.' 
His  face  was  solemn,  his  voice  almost  terrible; 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  read  the  answer,  were  fixed 
upon  those  of  Lorenzo,  who  scornfully  and 
silently  turned. his  back  to  the  confessor,  while 
the  latter  instantly  departed  without  pronounc- 
ing absolution." 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching 
*m.t  Bologna,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  sav- 
smge  and  bloody  Bentivoglio,  the  wife  of  the 
Isatter,  in  her  vanity,  often  came  late  to  Church, 


thereby  interrupting  the  services  till  she  and 
her  numerous  retinue  could  obtain  places. 
Savonarola  thought  to  rebuke  her  by  pausing 
in  the  services  till  all  was  again  quiet.  Find- 
ing that  this  did  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
he  exclaimed  one  day  amid  the  confusion  caused 
by  her  entrance,  "  Behold  the  devil  coming  to 
interrupt  the  Word  of  God!"  The  infuriated 
woman  ordered  two  of  her  followers' to  murder 
the  intrepid  monk  in  the  very  pulpit;  but  this 
they  dared  not  do.  She  then  sent  two  bravos 
to  his  cell  to  inflict  some  grievous  injury  upon 
him,  but  so  resolute  was  his  bearing  that  their 
courage  failed  them  in  his  presence.  Taking 
his  leave  of  Bologna  soon  after,  he  said  from 
the  pulpit,  to  show  that  he  was  not  easily  in- 
timidated, "This  evening  I  shall  set  out  for 
Florence  with  my  walking-stick  and  wooden 
flask,  and  shall  sleep  at  Pianoro.  If  any  one 
has  any  thing  to  say  to  me  let  him  come  before 
the  hour  of  my  departure.  Know  that  my 
death  is  not  to  be  celebrated  in  Bologna."  Out 
of  this  rare  combination  of  remarkable  qualities 
sprang  an  equally  remarkable  eloquence.  Ele- 
gance of  figure,  grace  in  gesticulation,  dainti- 
ness of  language,  art  in  elocution,  were,  if  not 
wholly  wanting,  yet  not  preeminent  in  Savona-  v 
rola's  oratory.  It  was  rather  through  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  courage,  the  daring  of  his  fancy, 
the  might  of  his  will,  the  subtilty  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  ever 
suffused  with  the  fiery  glow  of  emotion  that 
he  wielded  so  potent  an  influence  from  the 
pulpit  over  his  generation.  Nor  was  it  the 
ignorant  multitude  alone  who  were  charmed 
by  his  persuasive  speech.  The  foremost  men 
of  his  time  confessed  the  power  of  his  enchant* 
ment.  Guicciordini  and  Maochiavelli  were 
surely  not  the  men  to  be  swayed  and  cheated 
by  the  assurance  and  declamation  of  a  con- 
ceited priest.  Michael  Angelo,  his  frequent 
auditor  and  reverent  friend,  was  not  to  be 
attracted  by  bombast  and  fury.  In  the  imag- 
inative cast  of  Savonarola's  mind,  he  doubtless 
found  a  basis  for  enduring  and  genial  sympa- 
thy, and  there  are  writers  on  art  who  deem 
that  the  solemn  and  mystic  splendors  of  An- 
gelo's  grand  painting  of  The  Last  Judgment 
owe  something  appreciable  to  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  youthful  mind  by  the  appalling 
eloquence  of  the  prior  of  San  Marco  in  de- 
nouncing the  judgments  of  God  upon  evil- 
doers. 

Savonarola  was  also  a  lover  of  liberty  regu- 
lated by  just  law.  While  a  mere  lad  he  dis- 
cerned that  the  Marquis  of  Est©,  who  then 
ruled  Ferrara,  was  a  subtile  tyrant,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  persuaded  to  appear  at  the 
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court  of  tbat  prince.  In  this  the  boy  was 
father  to  the  man.  Savonarola  owes  his  awak- 
ening fame  in  part  to  the  feeling  in  modern 
Italian  liberals  that  he  fought  their  fight  and 
fell  a  martyr  to  their  cause. 

The  period  in  which  Savonarola  lived  was 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  history  for  vice 
and  crime.  Tbe  populace  of  the  Italian  towns 
and  cities  had  gained  sufficient  political  knowl- 
edge from  the  study  of  antiquity  to  love  and 
fight  for  freedom,  and  sufficient  wealth  from 
commerce  to  enervate  their  virtue  through  in- 
dulgence and  render  them  an  attractive  booty 
to  princely  plunderers.  There  were  continual 
wars  between  rival  potentates,  and  occasional 
leagues  and  counter-leagues,  which  wasted  and 
drenched  in  blood  the  fair  peninsula.  Assassin- 
ation and  poisoning  were  in  constant  and  repu- 
table use  for  the  removal  of  formidable  rivals. 
Princes  patronized  the  classical  studies  of  the 
time,  fostered  painters  and  poets  by  judicious 
relief  of  their  wantB,  founded  churches,  con- 
vents, libraries,  and  museums,  who,  at  the 
same  moment,  had  in  their  pay  robbers,  pros- 
titutes, bullies,  and  cut-throats.  A  Medicean 
prince  would  pass  from  the  cabinet  where,  with 
his  counselors,  he  had  plotted  in  the  morning 
how  best  to  cheat  his  political  enemies  and 
betray  his  confederates  to  tbe  thronged  abode 
of  philosophers  and  scholars  to  discuss  with 
them  in  the  afternoon  the  nature  of  virtue  or 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  to  dissect  an 
oration  or  poem,  and  at  evening  would  sally 
out  in  disguise  to  sing  obscure  songs  often  of 
his  own  composition,  and  guide  the  gluttony 
and  drunkenness  of  the  rabble.  It  was  an 
age  that  produced  Sforzas,  dark  as  the  grave 
and  deadly  as  asps  among  princes;  Macchia- 
vellis,  false  as  Satan  and  cunning  as  he  in 
statecraft;  and  Alexander  VI,  in  the  Papacy, 
in  whom  centered  all  vices  as  in  their  native 
seat.  In  the  cloisters  religion  was  poorly 
understood  and  worse  illustrated.  Discipline 
had  fallen  into  decay,  study  was  abandoned  or 
turned  to  unworthy  objects,  and  prayer  was  a 
dreary  formality,  paid  rather  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints  than  to  God.  The  mendicant  orders 
had  grown  rich  without  forgetting  the  beggar's 
art,  preaching  had  cea9ed  to  be  the  honest 
announcement  of  divine  truth  by  lips  tbat  felt 
their  message  to  be  one  of  life  or  death,  and 
had  become  a  thing  of  elegant  periods  and 
graceful  action,  while  the  Church,  instead  of 
being  the  peaceful  fold  of  the  flock  of  the 
Savior,  was  a  dismal  den  of  hungry  and  howl- 
ing wolves. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Alexander  VI,  so 
famouB  in  history  as  the  very  incarnation  of 


all  bad  qualities,  and  we  can  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  him  the  typification  of  the  evils  of  his 
age.  Borgia,  for  this  was  his  name  till  lie 
became  Pope,  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  A  great  facility  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  business, 
especial  skill  for  financial  and  administrative 
labors,  and  an  insatiable  ambition  led  by  the 
subtilest  cunning,  had  guided  him  to  the  rank 
of  Cardinal.  Avaricious  and  free  from  trouble- 
some prejudices,  he  had  intimate  and  lucrative 
connections  with  Jews,  Moors,  and  Turks.  He 
scrupled  at  no  mean  or  wicked  thing  to  obtain 
wealth,  and  used  his  guilty  riches  to  pave  his 
way  to  honor  and  power.  He  was  always  the 
Blave  of  some  polluted  woman.  The  notorious 
Vannozza  governed  him  when  he  was  chosen 
Pope— a  harlot  ruling  Christ's  vicegerent !  Later 
he  was  controlled  by  his  own  daughter — an 
infamous  connection,  issuing  in  scandals  and 
murder,  which  have  made  the  family  name, 
Borgia,  the  synonym  for  all  crimes  that  can 
disgrace  human  nature.  Innocent  VIII  had 
been  passing  strangely  away  from  life.  A 
slumber  so  profound  that  he  was  deemed  dead, 
and  continuing  for  weeks,  fell  upon  him.  As 
a  last  resort  a  Jewish  physician  recommended 
the  transfusion  of  youthful  blood  into  the 
shrunken  veins  of  the  dying  pontiff.  Thrice 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and,  though  the 
poisoned  blood  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  was 
always  successful  in  slaying  a  young  man,  no 
new  vigor  or  life  could  be  infused  into  the 
failing  frame  of  tbe  Pope.  In  April,  1492,  be 
died,  and  a  new  election  was  immediately  held. 
Borgia  had  taken  his  measures  so  well  that  no 
opposition  to  him  could  succeed.  Amid  uni- 
versal dismay  he  took  the  tiara  as  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI. 

Nobody  that  knew  him  was  surprised  after  the 
election  to  see  a  mule  laden  with  gold  led  into 
the  palace  of  Ascanio  Sforza,  who  had  been 
Borgia's  most  powerful   rival.    Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  who  was  so  cold-hearted  as  never  to 
weep  over  the  death  of  his  own  children,  shed 
tears  freely  when  he  learned  of  Borgia's  acces- 
sion to  the  Papal  throne.    As  Pope,  the  latter 
surprised  every  body  by  regulating  with  care 
the  revenues  of   the   Church   and   repressing 
crime  with  severity  in  the  Papal  territories. 
But  this,  it  soon  appeared,  was  only  done  to 
secure  a  temporal  prosperity  from   which  ho 
might  reap  a  golden  harvest.    His  extortions 
were  boundless,  and  his  donations  of  money 
and  dignities  to  bis  illegitimate  and  profligate 
children  raised  a  cry  of  horror  even  in  thstfc 
corrupt  period. 

(TO  HB  COST£MinU>») 
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IT  is  a  thing  for  which  the  lowliest  have  the 
most  reason  to  be  thankful  that  works  of 
art  and  things  of  beauty,  which  are  joys  in  the 
measure  of  one's  capacity  for  appreciating  them, 
are  not  shut  up  from  the  multitude  and  set  in 
the  light  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  rich  and 
high,  or  for  the  study  of  artists  and.  critics. 
The  latter  may  sit  for  hours,  before  some  mas- 
ter-piece, studying  its  perfections  and  trying  to 
invoke  the  genius  that  guided  the  hand  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor,  perhaps  centuries  ago,  but 
he  is  not  disturbed  by,  nor  does  he  disturb  the 
careless  observer  who  strays  from  one  to  an- 
other, conscious  of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
great  work  only  by  its  being  indicated  in  his 
book  by  a  star.  Nor  is  the  spell  broken  even 
by  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  untutored  peasant, 
who  stalks^  around,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, and  his  mouth  open,  with  an  expression 
much  more  of  wonder  as  to  what  all  these 
things  mean  than  that  of  admiration.  Though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  pass  judgment  on  such 
works;  though  wiser  ones  could  meddle  with 
them  in  a  manner  much  more  instructive, 
and  not  need  to  tread  so  lightly  over  the  conse- 
crated ground,  yet,  after  having  passed  out 
from  before  them,  we  may,  without  presump- 
tion, relate  what  we  have  seen,  as  does  Isaac — 
in  a  tale  by  Wieland — returning  to  his  father's 
house  from  his  sojourn  with  Nahor,  when  be 
says,  "  I  saw  also  works  of  the  brain,  of  imita- 
ting art,  to  spring  up  in  Haran's  walls;  for  a 
spirit  of  inventing  wisdom  has  come  upon  cer- 
tain men.  They  build  heroes  and  patriarchs 
out  of  marble.  I  saw,  out  of  formless  rocks,  a 
wonderful  people  grow  up  in  a  few  months  into 
the  most  life-like  attitudes,  with  eyes  which  be- 
spoke souls,  but  yet  were  stony  and  dead. 
They  appeared  as  if  awaiting  a  life  which 
should  be  breathed  into  them."  One  can,  in 
these  days,  experience  the  same  admiring  won- 
der if  not  the  astonishment,  attendant  on  the 
novelty.  But  we  pass  by  all  special  and  indi- 
vidual pieces,  only  venturing  an  attempt  to  give 
s>  faint  idea  of  one  division  of  this  great  Mu- 
seum. 

It  is  the  Treppenkanu,  so  named  from  the 
flight  of  stairs  within.  It  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  great  building  called  the  New 
Museum.  It  extends  from  the  ground-floor 
through  three  stories  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
swd  is  one  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  well  lighted 
by  massive  windows  on  both  sides,  and  from  its 
ievworable  situation,  we  find  within  it  none  but 


choice  sculpture  and  costly  architecture.  Heavy 
doors  from  the  eastern  front  of  the  building 
open  into  the  vestibule,  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing special  to  notice  save  four  fluted  columns 
of  Italian  marble,,  and  the  Nile-god,  a  colos- 
sal human  figure  in  plaster,  and  a  copy  of 
one  in  Rome.  His  head  is  crowned  with  lau- 
rel, his  shoulders  resting  on  a  sphinx,  while  the 
sixteen  children  which  indicate  the  number  of 
ells  he  must  grow  if  he  would  be  a  bountiful 
benefactor  and  friend  of  the  Egyptian  people, 
play  around  and  over  him  in  apparent  glee. 
This  river-god,  it  is  said,  is  generally  hewn  in 
black  marble  to  indicate  his  Ethiopian  origin; 
but  in  this  case  the  Ethiopian  has  changed  his 
color. 

From  this  vestibule  there  is  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  next  division,  which 
reveals  some  of  its  splendor  to  us,  even  as  we 
stand  below.  While  ascending  we  observe,  on 
the  walls  at  our  side,  metopes  and  fragments  of 
friezes  copied  from  those  taken  from  ancient 
temples,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in  mu- 
seums in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  in  the  part 
of  this  museum  devoted  to  ancient  works  of 
art.  Some  of  them  date  back  to  several  hund- 
red years  before  Christ.  The  reliefs  on  these 
are  representations  of  historical  events  and 
mythical  tales,  and  are,  of  course,  whole, 
maimed,  or  disfigured  even  as  the  originals-* 
heads  without  bodies,  bodies  without  heads, 
and  trunks  without  limbs — while  some  are  en- 
tire and,  happily,  in  a  place  where  they  may 
anticipate  a  reasonable  immortality.  On  the 
top  of  the  balustrade  stand  seven  statues  of 
heroes,  gods,  and  goddesses,  and  before  us  four 
beautiful  columns  made  of  the  famous  marble 
of  Carrara,  and  are  of  the  same  size  and  form 
as  those  in  a  temple  in  Athens.  These  support 
a  narrow  passage  way  connecting  the  two  parts 
of  the  museum.  In  front  of  the  columns  near- 
est the  side  walls  stands  a  colossal  human  fig- 
ure by  the  side  of  an  equally  colossal  steed, 
which  is  springing  with  its  fore-feet  in  the  air. 
These  are  the  Horse-Tamers,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  originals  of  which  were  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  at  Rome. 

From  here  are  two  other  flights  of  stairs 
leading  up,  by  the  side  walls,  into  the  next 
story.  On  the  walls  of  this  second  division  are 
more  fragments  bearing  reliefs  of  different  rep- 
resentations; some  of  them,„  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  whose  stalwart  figures  lie  among  the 
slain,  or  with  their  shields  before  them  and 
with  their  double-edged  battle-axes  high  in  the 
air,  face  their  fees  as  fearless  warriors. 

In  the  third  division  we  see  an  exquisite  lit- 
tle temple,  under  which  we  pass  in  ascending 
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either  of  the  last-mentioned  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  top.  This  is  also  bnilt  after  a  classic  pat- 
tern. The  farther  side  rests  on  four  square  col- 
umns and  the  front  on  four  sculptured  figures, 
representing  females  with  graceful  drapery,  used 
in  place  of  columns. 

Although  this  little  temple  of  marble-white- 
ness is  very  beautiful,  yet  will  it  not  hold  the 
eyes  too  long  for  the  first  time;  for  there  is  a 
vision  of  clouds  and  winged  forms  in  the  air, 
and  we  gaze  hither  and  thither,  confused  with 
the  beautiful  faces,  the  mingled  colors;  with  the 
golden  and  raven  locks  and  flowing  robes  that 
seem  to  be  obeying  the  wills  of  noiseless  breezes. 
A  nearer  inspection,  however,  assures  us  that 
these  assemblages  and  groupB  of  beings  heav- 
enly and  beings  earthly,  will  never  descend 
from  the  walls  in  a  manner  to  disturb  behold- 
ers, so  we  may  begin  to  examine  more  closely 
what  is  before  and  around  us.  Over  the  doors 
leading  from  this  narrow  floor,  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  to  other  apartments  and  between  the 
doors  and  windows,  we  see  separate  paintings 
of  beautiful  female  forms,  differently  employed, 
and  symbolizing,  more  or  less  intimately,  the 
contents  and  object  of  the  museum.  One  rep- 
resents the  traditions  and  myths  of  the  earliest 
ages;  which  tales  are  being  whispered  into  her 
ears  by  two  ravens  hovering  near  her  head; 
another,  the  history  of  the  world;  the  book 
containing  which  she  holds  open,  displaying 
both  the  written  and  unwritten  pages.  Others, 
surrounded  by  Genii,  who  are  ever  lending  in- 
spiration, represent  Sculpture,  with  her  statues 
and  chisels;  Architecture,  with  her  Parthenon 
and  modern  cathedral  models;  Painting,  with 
her  palette  and  brushes,  or  Engraving,  holding 
her  maps  of  copper  and  steel-plates.  But  these 
and  many  other  smaller  paintings  are  but  after 
studies  to  the  beholder,  who  is  irresistibly 
drawn  to  six  immense  allegorical  frescoes,  which, 
three  being  on  a  side,  almost  cover  the  side 
walls  of  the  third  story.  These,  and  all  the 
paintings  in  this  department,  are  a  kind  of 
fresco  or  wall  painting,  of  later  invention  than 
the  common  fresco. 

These  six,  taken  together,  are  intended  to  set 
forth  the  development  of  the  human  race  from 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  races  down  to 
the  Reformation. 

The  first  in  order  is  named  the  Fall  of  Babel. 
The  first  impression,  on  beholding  it,  is,  that  it 
is  sublime;  nor  does  the  impression  fade  by 
longer  or  oft-repeated  views.  The  strong  tower 
rises  before  us,  the  upper  part  being  hidden  by 
a  cloud,  the  edges  of  which  resemble  heavy, 
rolling  smoke,  while  the  front  is  illuminated 
with  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  is  occasioned 


by  the  image  of  Jehovah  descending  in  mid- 
air attended  by  two  angels.  Frightened  and 
confounded,  the  people  are  creeping  down  the 
fallen  beams  of  the  tower;  workmen,  with  heavy 
blocks,  half-way  up  the  inclined  plane,  stop  in 
consternation;  some  are  fallen  on  their  faces; 
others  are  stoning  to  death  the  old,  gray-headed 
architect,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  board  with 
a  plan  of  the  tower  thereon.  The  haughty 
Nimrod  sits  on  his  throne,  with  his  back  to- 
ward the  revelations  in  the  heavens,  defying 
the  majesty  of  the  higher  power,  while  his  wife, 
kneeling  over  the  dead  bodies  of  her  children, 
who  appear  as  if  slain  by  the  fallen  idols,  is 
beseeching  him  with  suppliant  hands;  yet  is 
his  proud,  bitter  heart  relentless  and  unmoved. 
In  the  foreground  are  three  distinct  groups, 
departing  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and 
represent  Shero,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their 
descendants.  To  the  right  Japheth  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  turning  off  to  the  left  of  the  tower 
in  a  long  line,  which  is  lost  to  sight  as  it  winds 
over  the  distant,  dusky  hills.  In  the  middle 
the  Hamites,  preceded  by  a  dark,  wicked-look- 
ing priest,  with  an  idol  in  his  arms,  and  riding 
on  a  black,  shaggy  ox,  are  moving  away  from 
before  the  deserted  king  Nimrod.  At  the  left 
hand  the  Shemites  are  departing  in  peaceful 
plenty,  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds,  as  if 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  patriarchal  head  sits  upon  a  car  drawn  by 
two  large,  kindly-eyed  white  oxen,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  large  family  of  beautiful  sons 
and  daughters,  over  whom  he  extends  his  pro- 
tecting arms.  Two  blooming  little  boys  sit 
fearlessly  on  the  backs  of  the  harmless  span, 
eating  grapes,  so  clear  that  one  can  almost  see 
the  seeds  within — one,  holding  his  bush  stripped 
of  its  fruit,  reaches  out  his  hand  coaxingly  to 
his  brother,  who,  with  head  thrown  back,  is 
dropping  the  luscious  bunches  into  his  rosy, 
wide-open  mouth. 

The  next  large  painting  is  called  the  Golden 
Age  of  Greece.  Near  the  foreground,  and  also 
in  the  distance,  stand  classic  temples  as  models 
of  perfect  architecture.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
right,  is  an  altar,  around  which  the  earlier 
Greeks  are  dancing  in  wild  revelry.  From  its 
burning  top  a  cloud  of  smoke  is  pouring  into 
the  air,  which,  rising  in  a  lofty  mass,  forms  a 
throne  on  which  Jupiter  and  Juno  sit,  side  by 
side,  while  hosts  of  Olympian  gods  approach 
them  from  the  upper  airs.  From  their  feet  a 
bow  spans  the  distant  skies,  which  serves  as  a 
highway  for  the  Olympian  deities  when  they 
wish  to  communicate  with  mortals.  In  the 
foreground  the  green  waters  of  the  ocean  dash 
gently  against  the  Grecian  shore,  and  their  ail- 
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ver-capped  waves  «eem  so  real  thai  one  can 
almost  hear  their  murmur  as  they  toss  a  boat 
majestically  toward  the  land.  On  the  bow 
stands  the  blind  Homer,  majestically  erect,  with 
a  harp  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  raised 
is  extended  toward  the  multitude  awaiting  him 
from  the  shore  as  if  entranced  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  song.  Back  of  him  sits,  with  her 
hand  on  the  rudder,  the  black-eyed,  black- 
haired,  pensive  sybil,  governing  the  direction 
of  the  boat.  Thetis,  surrounded  by  her  beauti- 
ful, graceful  sea-nymphs,  springs  up  out  of  the 
waves  upon  the  stern  and  listens  with  rapture 
to  the  story  of  her  son  Achilles,  whom  Homer 
makes  the  hero  of  his  verse.  On  the  strand  are 
groups  of  poets  and  singers,  with  Orpheus  in 
their  midst;  also,  the  representatives  of  Grecian 
culture  in  every  department,  Hesiod,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  Pindar;  Thucydi- 
des,  the  historian,  and  Solon,  the  lawgiver.  A 
prophet  engraves  his  oracle  on  a  block  of  stone, 
and  near  by  Pericles  stands  leaning  on  his  pro- 
tege and  grandson,  Alcibiades,  and  Phidias, 
nnder  whom,  it  is  said,  Grecian  art  reached  its 
highest  perfection,  looking  up  to  the  gods  for 
his  model,  chisels  a  statue  of  Achilles.  Lastly, 
Cupid  flies  high  in  the  air,  pursued  by  the 
Graces,  while  Apollo  and  the  Muses  sweep 
down  the  rainbow  highway  of  the  immortals. 

Passing  over  several  centuries  of  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  till  we  come  to  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  consider 
a  painting  bearing  this  name.  First,  we  ob- 
serve, high  on  the  clouds,  four  noble  figures, 
which  are  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Daniel,  each  holding  the  book  of  his 
prophecy  in  a  different  position.  The  eldest, 
having  long  prophesied  and  warned,  has  closed 
his  book  and  sits  as  if  contemplating  a  scene, 
terrible  but  just,  and  which  be  could  not  pre- 
vent. Another  appears  as  if  reading  his  proph- 
!  ecy  and  trying  to  impress  it  on  the  people;  an- 
1  other,  as  if  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  willful 
ears  that  would  not  hear,  holds  his  book  open, 
high  above  his  head,  as  if  challenging  the  unbe- 
lieving to  read  for  themselves  and  be  convinced. 
The  young  Daniel  points  with  one  hand  to  the 
words,  and  with  the  other  to  the  Roman  host, 
already  approaching.  Beneath  these  is  a  group 
of  angels  carrying  out  the  judgments  prophe- 
sied against  the  city.  To  the  left,  the  city  is 
burning;  to  the  right,  the  oonquering  Titus  and 
him  host  are  resistlessly  approaching,  preceded 
by  heralds  who  are  warning  the  inhabitants 
with  trumpet  blasts.  In  the  center  a  high- 
priest,  having  slain  his  family,  stands  ready  to 
plunge  the  dagger  into  his  own  breast  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


A  striking  figure  is  that  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
pursued  by  demons  and  flying  from  the  city  in 
the  wildest  terror.  His  mantle  flies  behind 
him  as  if  borne  on  a  strong  wind;  his  gray  locks 
and  long  snow-white  beard  sweep  back  upon 
his  shoulders,  while  in  his  wild,  brilliant  black 
eyes  there  is  an  expression  of  a  restless  and 
eternal  longing,  and  as  if  he  were  tormented 
with  a  life  which  he  was  doomed  to  preserve, 
and  from  which  necessity  there  was  no  escaping. 
The  meaning  of  the  picture  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  a  little  group  of  a  Christian  family  mov- 
ing out  from  the  city,  occupied  in  reading  and 
singing  psalms.  They  are  without  fear,  since 
they  go  under  the  protecting  wings  of  three 
angels,  lighting  and  guiding  them,  and  one  of 
whom  is  looking  benignly  down  on  three  most 
beautiful  little  children,  who,  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  the  way,  are  beseeching  to  be  taken  into 
the  number  of  those  who  are  leaving  the  ashes 
of  the  old  Jerusalem  to  build  up  the  walls  of 
the  new,  in  the  Christianity  which  was  to 
spread  from  there  over  the  whole  earth. 

The  fourth  picture,  the  Battle  of  the  JETuns, 
we  find  facing  this  latter  on  the  opposite  wall 
In  this — the  triumph  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Huns — is  symbolized  the  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity over  Barbarism.  The  picture  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  idea  taken  from  the  legend 
concerning  this  terrible  battle,  namely,  that  the 
hostility  and  bitterness  raged  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  fallen 
arose  from  the  battle-field  and  renewed  the 
contest  in  the  air.  Attila,  who  had  become  the 
terror  of  every  people,  is  the  leader  on  the  side 
of  the  barbarians,  and  Actius  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans.  The  scene  is  represented  in  the 
early  dusk  of  the  morning.  The  bluish  walls, 
not  of  Chalons  but  Rome,  rise  in  the  distance. 
The  field  is  strewed  with  the  dead.  Many  are 
awaking  as  if  from  sleep  and  confused  dreams. 
They  begin  to  recall  the  fearful  scenes  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  fell,  and  to  comprehend 
their  present  surroundings.  Some  are  yet  stark 
and  pale,  some  half-conscious,  some  striving  to 
wake  up  those  around  them,  and  directing  their 
attention  to  the  hosts  of  their  companions  who 
have  already  joined  in  the  noiseless  spirit-con- 
test in  the  air,  and  some  are  just  leaving  their 
earthly  footing  and  rising  with  majestic  assur- 
ance, bearing  their  weapons  of  warfare  with 
them.  Attila,  standing  on  a  shield,  carried  on 
the  Bhoulders  of  servants,  with  torch  in  hand 
and  enveloped  in  a  pale,  bluish  light,  is  urging 
on  his  followers  impetuously,  sometimes  gain- 
ing, but  destined  finally  to  be  overcome.  Ac- 
tius, borne  up  by  angels,  is  followed  by  a  brave 
and  undiscouraged  host,  lighted  by  the  glow  of 
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the  cross,  which  is  carried  as  a  banner  a  little 
back  of  where  the  hostile  lines  engage  in  the 
hottest  strife-  We  leave  this  weird  picture, 
hardly  knowing  which  impression  predominates; 
that  of  the  beanty  and  grace  of  the  painter's 
ideal  airy-warriors,  that  of  sorrow  at  such  an 
expression  of  human  heart  bitterness,  or  that 
of  suspense  arising  from  the  feeling  of  certainty 
that  the  mighty  hosts  are  in  momentary  danger 
of  falling  to  the  ground  with  a  dreadful  shock. 

We  come  now  to  The  Orusades.  This  seems 
less  striking  and  attractive  than  the  others. 
It  represents  a  line  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Zion,  at  the  sight  of  which  knights,  bishops, 
and  believers  are  evidently  rejoicing.  Christ, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  kneeling  by  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  martyrs,  stands  over  the 
city,  to  whom  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  seated  on 
a  white  steed,  is  extending  the  crown.  Sara- 
cens, slain  in  a  late  battle,  still  lie  upon  the 
field.  In  the  foreground  Peter  of  Amiens 
kneels  facing  Zion,  with  hands  extended  in 
earnest  prayer  in  behalf  of  many  repenting  and 
stricken  ones  who  kneel  back  of  him.  The 
picture  indicates,  like  the  others,  that  the  cru- 
sades, notwithstanding  the  many  and  immense 
sacrifices  connected  therewith  in  their  results, 
opened  the  way  to  development  and  reform. 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

In  approaching  this  magnificent  study,  one 
scarcely  knows  where  to  begin  to  designate 
special  parts.  Counting  heads,  there  are  per- 
haps not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  figures 
represented,  over  sixty  of  which  are  named, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  portraits  given.  They 
are  mostly  arranged  in  groups — not  always  of 
co temporaries,  but  of  those  who,  at  different 
times,  were  moved  by  a  similar  spirit.  Not 
only  those  who  figured  most  in  the  great  re- 
ligious reform  are  given;  but  those  who  en- 
lightened the  literary  and  scientific  worlds,  and 
the  forerun n era,  back  to  the  dawn  after  the 
night  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  a  few  of  the 
lights  that  shone  in  the  midst  of  it,  from  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia,  martyred  at  Rome  1155,  through 
nearly  five  centuries.  The  background  of  the 
scene  is  represented  as  in  a  Gothic  church,  with 
a  gallery,  in  which  is  the  organ,  and  from  which 
women  and  children  look  down  and  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  Luther,  who  stands  in  the 
center  before  the  altar  below,  with  the  Bible 
opened  and  raised  high  above  the  head.  On 
the  face  of  it,  in  letters  which  one  might  "run 
and  read,"  is  that  word  of  "good  tidings," 
Evangtlium.  His  companion,  Justus  Jonas, 
and  Zwingle,  stand  by  him,  while  Calvin,  as- 
sisted by  another,  administers  the  sacrament  to 


a  small  number  of  believers.  A  little  below, 
in  front  of  the  altar,  stands  Melancthon,  desig- 
nating Luther  to  several  others,  as  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Back  of  and  near 
the  communicants  are  groups  of  spectators, 
among  whom  is  the  unhappy,  gray-headed  ad- 
miral Coligny.  A  prominent  figure,  at  Luther's 
left,  is  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who,  as  the  sword 
of  the  Reformation,  is  clad  in  armor,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  sacredness  of  the  scene  and 
place  he  reverently  lowers  his  sword.  Back  of 
all  these,  around  the  half-circular  wall,  are  sev- 
eral of  the  forerunners,  variously  employed — 
studying,  discussing,  or  meditating— Wick liff, 
John  Geiler,  John  Weasel,  Huss,  Peter  Valdus, 
Savonarola,  and  others.  On  the  line  between 
the  nave  and  left  side-aisle,  is  a  group,  of  which 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  regal  attire,  Lord  Essex, 
Lord  Burleigh,  Francis  Drake,  and  Archbishop 
Cranmer  form  the  greater  part. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  aisle,  on  a  raised 
platform,  stands  Copernicus,  demonstrating  the 
laws  of  the  solar  system,  while  Galileo,  with  a 
telescope  under  his  arm,  observes  him  attent- 
ively. Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  stand  nearly 
in  converse.  In  a  corresponding  position,  in 
the  right  aisle,  sits  Albert  Durer  painting  the 
walls  of  the  church  with  figures,  the  outlines 
of  which  are  already  visible.  Ascending  the 
ladder  to  this  platform,  Eaulbach,  the  author 
of  the  frescoes  we  have  just  been  contemplat- 
ing, represents  himself  as  Durer*s  color-mixer. 
To  the  right  is  a  group  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists — leaning  against  the  wall  Michael  Angelo 
is  contemplating  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  gray- 
headed  old  man,  who  is  extending  his  hand  to 
the  young  Raphael,  while  he  approaches  with  a 
painting  by  his  side.  Two  very  interesting 
faces  are  those  of  Gutenberg  and  Lorenzo  Ros- 
ter— the  two  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing  is  ascribed.  The  latter  looks  on 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  pleased  aston- 
ishment, while  the  former  proudly  holds  up 
against  a  column  the  first  printed  sheet  which 
he  has  just  slipped  out  from  under  the  press, 
and  which  he  displays  before  the  little,  old, 
hump-backed  man  working  the  machine,  can  get 
straightened  up  to  see  what  he  has  rolled  out 
so  miraculously.  Between  these  and  the  near- 
est foreground,  which  is  strewed  with  broken 
sculpture  and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  muses, 
with  a  harp  by  her  side — which  a  later  poet 
touches  with  an  expression  of  pleased  expecta- 
tion as  to  the  sounds  he  shall  bring  out  of  it — 
stands  Erasmus  learnedly  discoursing;  Reuchlin 
listens  by  his  side,  while  several  before  him  ait 
as  audi  tors,  chief  among  whom  are  Cervantes, 
with  his  Don  Quixote  on  his  knee,  and  Shak- 
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speare  with  an  appearance  and  bearing  which, 
perhaps,  would  satisfy  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
In  the  center  foreground  sits  the  poet,  Hans 
Sachs,  on  the  floor,  with  books,  pen,  and  ink- 
bottles  scattered  around  htm,  evidently  in  deep 
study,  but  with  an  appearance  of  making  math- 
ematical calculations  more  than  that  of  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  muses.  The  last  group 
occupies  the  left-hand  foreground.  In  the  midst 
is  a  globe,  on  which  Columbus  lays  his  hand 
as  he  stands  proudly  by,  notwithstanding  the 
chains  that  still  hang  from  his  wrists.  His 
long,  white  beard  makes  him  look  venerable, 
although  he  appears  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  since 
he  had  found  the  land  and  planted  the  cross  on 
its  shore.  Many  attentive  ones  stand  around, 
some  with  books  or  compasses,  and  some  ex- 
pressing wonder.  Francis  Bacon,  Sebastian 
Frank,  and  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  are  prominent  in  the 
circle. 

That  which  is  true  of  each  of  these  six  mag- 
nificent frescoes,  is  eminently  so  of  this;  namely, 
that  one  never  wearies  of  beholding  it,  and 
from  the  opening  of  the  doors  in  the  morning 
till  the  closing  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  not  with- 
out the  attention  of  some  contemplative  eye. 
It  is  one  of  the  favorite  studies  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
at  his  suggestion  that  Luther  holds  the  Bible 
open  above  his  head,  instead  of  closed  and 
folded  in  his  arms,  according  to  the  first  design. 
it  was  not  only  dear  to  himself,  but,  by  his 
translation,  he  opened  it  and  made  it  accessible 
to  the  nation. 

In  the  dividing  spaces  between  these  six  large 
frescoes  are  four  smaller  ones  of  separate  fig- 
ures— Moses,  with  the  tablets  of  stone;  Solon, 
modifying  the  laws  of  Draco;  Charlemagne, 
with  scepter  and  crown;  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  an  ermine  mantle. 

Lastly,  looking  up  into  the  concave  covering 
over  us,  we  find  it  finished  off  in  a  rich  brown 
color,  interspersed  with  much  gilding,  and  on 
the  cross-beams  stand  the  fabulous  flying  grif- 
fons and  other  animals  in  bronze.  Every -where 
we  turn  our  eye  some  work  of  art,  some  figure 
of  grace  and  beauty  meets  us,  and  all  tend  to 
elevate  the  mind,  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  to  increase  our  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  gifts  of  genius  and  of  the  senses 
whereby  we  appreciate  and  enjoy  them. 


It  is  a  mercy  to  have  that  taken  from  us 
which  leads  us  from  God. —  Venning. 


IQOQM  AWAY. 


BY   HARRIET   M.   Bill. 


Why  is  it  when  the  twilight  comes 

Somber,  and  dull,  and  gray, 
80  many  stand  at  the  window-panes 

Eagerly  looking  away? 

Nothing,  perhaps,  but  bare  cold  walls 

In  the  line  of  their  vision  lay; 
0,  it  is  not  the  sight  of  the  mortal  eye, 

Bat  the  soul  that  is  looking  awayl 

In  every  earnest,  eager  gaze, 

Wherever  rests  the  eye, 
I  only  see  a  soul  that  seeks 

A  pathway  to  the  sky; 

A  sonl  that,  weary  of  the  toil 

And  burden  of  the  day, 
Finds  only  light,  and  peace,  and  joy, 

In  looking  far  away; 

A  sonl,  perhaps,  that  gathers  strength, 

As  dies  the  dying  day, 
And  sees  the  kingdom  won  at  length 

In  looking  far  away. 

Yet  those  who  've  passed  beyond  the  paths 

That  weary  mortals  stray— 
Who  dwell  with  God,  feel  only  pain 

In  looking  far  awayl 


WOKAH'8  LOT. 


0!  sat  not  woman's  lot  is  hard, 

Her  path  a  path  of  sorrow: 
To-day,  perchance,  some  joy  debarr'd 

May  yield  more  joy  to-morrow. 

It  is  not  hard — it  can  not  be- 
To  speak  in  tones  of  gladness, 

To  hush  the  sigh  of  misery, 
And  soothe  the  brow  of  sadness. 

It  is  not  hard  sweet  flowers  to  spread, 
To  strew  the  path  with  roses, 

To  smooth  the  conch,  and  rest  the  head, 
Where  seme  loved  friend  reposes. 

It  is  not  hard  to  trim  the  hearth 
For  brothers  home  returning; 

To  wake  with  songs  of  harmless  mirth 
When  Winter  fires  are  burning. 

It  is  not  hard  a  sister's  love 

To  pay  with  love  as  tender; 
When  cares  perplex,  and  trials  prove, 

A  sister's  help  to  render. 

It  is  not  hard,  when  troubles  come, 
And  doubts  and  fears  distressing, 

To  shelter  in  a  father's  home, 
And  feel  a  mother's  blessing. 

It  is  not  hard  when  storms  arise 
'Mid  darkness  and  dejection, 

To  look  to  Heaven  with  trusting  eyes, 
And  ask  its  kind  protection. 
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FRBAXB  OP  IM AGIIATIO*. 


BT   1IT.    B.   90II1II1IT* 


"TjlANCY  it  Burgundy,"  said  Boniface  of  his 
J-  ale,  "only  fancy  it,  and  it  is  worth  a 
guinea  a  quart"  Boniface  was  a  philosopher. 
Fancy  can  easily  convert  thick,  nasty  ale  into 
the  purest  Burgundy,  and  it  can  achieve  many 
other  marvelous  feats. 

A  disordered  imagination  is  a  species  of  the 
most  pitiable  insanity.  When  such  mental 
derangement  reaches  a  high  degree,  it  becomes 
truly  painful  to  behold.  Then  it  is  that  mere 
conceptions  of  the  brain  assume  the  aspects  of 
tangible,  living  realities.  The  unfortunate  vic- 
tim dwells  upon  the  pleasing  or  painful  illu- 
sions till  they  Btand  out  before  him  in  the 
roundly-developed  form  of  real  existences. 
Under  the  influenoe  of  this  malady,  good  or 
ill-fortune,  pleasure  or  pain,  wealth  or  poverty, 
or  any  other  desirable  or  undesirable  oondition 
of  life— never,  perhaps,  to  be  realized — appear 
as  if  already  possessed. 

As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were  not 
sufficient  for  it,  we.  turn  the  most  indifferent 
circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as 
much  from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evils. 
"I  have  known,"  says  a  certain  writer,  "the 
shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest,  and 
have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale  and  lose 
appetite  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry  thought. 
A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  fam- 
ily more  than  a  band  of  robbers;  nay,  the 
voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror  than 
the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so  in- 
considerable which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to 
an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens  and 
prognostics.  A  rusty  nail  or  a  crooked  pin 
shoot  up  into  signs  of  evil  things  near  at 
hand."  Even  in  this  oft-vaunted  nineteenth 
century  Gay's  lines  have  not  become  wholly 
obsolete: 

"  Alas!  yon  know  the  cause  too  well, 
The  salt  U  spilt,  to  me  it  foil; 
Then,  to  contribute  to  my  low,    , 
The  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across; 
Last  night,  I  vow  to  heav'n  't  is  true, 
Bounce  from  the  fire  a  coffin  flew." 

Parcelsus  says:  "There  is  in  man  an  imag- 
ination which  really  effects  and  brings  to  pass 
the  things  that  did  not  before  exist,  for  a  man 
by  imagination  willing  to  move  his  body,  moves 
it  in  met,  and  by  imagination  and  the  com- 
merce of  invisible  powers  he  may  also  move 
another  body." 

Those  who  fancy  themselves  laboring  under 
an  affection  of  the  heart  are  not  slow  in  verify- 


ing their  apprehension.  The  uneasy  and  con- 
stant watching  of  its  pulsations  disturbs  circu- 
lation, and  malady  may  ensue  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  Some  physicians  believe 
that  inflammation  can  be  induced  in  any  part 
of  the  body  by  a  fearful  attention  being  con- 
tinually directed  toward  that  part. 

A  certain  gentleman  informs  us  that  in  a 
conversation  with  Rogers,  the  poet,  there  were 
given  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  influence 
of  imagination. over  the  physical  organs  which, 
though  they  seem  paradoxical,  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  in  accordance  with  fact.  "  Once,"  says 
this  writer,  "  at  a  large  dinner  party  Mr.  Rogers 
was  speaking  of  an  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  custom  then  commencing  of  having  win- 
dows formed  of  one  large  sheet  of  plate-glass. 
He  said  that  a  short  time  ago  he  sat  at  dinner 
with  his  back  to  one  of  these  Bingle  panes  of 
plate-glass.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  win- 
dow was  wide  open,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
imagination  that  he  actually  caught  cold.  It 
so  happened  that  I  was  sitting  just  opposite  to 
the  poet.  Hearing  this  remark,  I  immediately 
said,  •  Dear  me,  how  odd  it  is,  Mr.  Rogers,  that 
you  and  I  should  make  such  a  different  use  of 
the  faculty  of  imagination!  When  I  go  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  unex- 
pectedly remain  for  the  night,  having  no  night- 
cap I  should  naturally  catch  cold.  But  by 
tying  a  bit  of  pack-thread  tightly  round  my 
head  I  go  to  sleep,  imagining  that  I  have  a 
night-cap  on,  consequently  I  catch  no  cold  at 
all.1  This  sally  produced  much  amusement  in 
all  around,  who  supposed  I  had  improvised  it; 
but,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  practice  I 
have  often  resorted  to.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  knew 
full  well  the  respect  and  regard  I  had  for  him, 
saw  at  once  that  I  was  relating  a  simple  feci, 
and  joined  cordially  in  the  merriment  it  ex* 
cited." 

Yicentinus  believed  himself  too  large  to  pasa 
through  one  of  his  doorways.  To  dispel  this 
illusion,  it  was  resolved  by  his  physicians  thai 
he  should  be  dragged  through  this  aperture 
by  force.  This  erroneous  dictate  was  obeyed; 
but  as  he  was  forced  along  Vicentinus  screamed 
out  in  agony  that  his  limbs  were  fractured  and 
the  flesh  torn  from  his  bones.  In  this  dread- 
ful delusion,  with  terrific  imprecations  against 
his  murderers,  he  died. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  senses  are  more  easily 
affected  by  imagination  than  is  the  sense  of 
smelling.  Some  months  ago  a  rough  wooden 
box,  such  as  coffins  are  transported  in,  was 
placed  in  the  passage-way  leading  to  the  vault 
under  St.  Paul's  Church  near  the  gateway  in 
Tremont-street,  Boston,  and  in  full  view  of 
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passers-by.  This  box  remained  there  a  couple 
of  days,  when  complaints  were  made  by  several 
parties  to  the  Chief  Police  that  the  smell  aris- 
ing from  the  body  contained  in  the  box  had 
become  so  offensive  that  it  was  not  only  disa- 
greeable to  pass  near  it,  but  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  humanity  to  allow  it  to  remain  there, 
and  that  a  sense  of  duty  compelled  them  to 
make  the  complaint.  Colonel  Kurtz  at  once 
sent  a  detective  officer  to  the  sexton  of  the 
Church,  who  found  on  inquiry  that  there  was 
no  corpse  in  the  box,  and  never  had  been. 
Out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  complain- 
ants, however,  the  box  was  removed,  and  with 
it  the  "horrid  stench"  their  imagination  led 
them  to  believe  proceeded  from  it. 

A  lady  possessing  exceedingly -delicate  nerves 
was  relating  to  some  friends  who  visited  her 
one  afternoon  the  unpleasant  effect  which  Bhe 
experienced  from  the  perfume  of  roses. 

"  The  odor  of  that  flower/'  said  she,  "  is  very 
offensive,  and  gives  me  the  vertigo,  and  some- 
times deprives  me  of  all  sensation.1' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
young  lady,  an  acquaintance,  who  wore  in  her 
bosom  a  beautiful  moss-rose.  As  she  advanced 
toward  the  fair  mistress  of  the  house,  that  lady 
turned  pale,  appeared  to  be  in  much  distress, 
raised  her  hands  imploringly,  and  fell  fainting 
on  an  ottoman. 

"What  wonderful  nervous  sensibility I"  ex- 
claimed one  of  her  friends. 

"What  a  delicate  organization I"  said  an- 
other. 

"Do,  my  dear  madam,  be  so  good  as  to 
leave  the  room,  for  you  have,  undoubtedly, 
caused  this  indisposition." 

M  I,"  replied  the  young  lady,  much  astonished. 
°  What  have  I  doner 

"Done?  Nothing.  But  it  is  the  powerful 
odor  from  that  moss-rose  you  wear  in  your 
breast  which  has  caused  this  misfortune." 

"Indeed!  If  that  is  the  case  I  will  hand 
over  to  you  the  culprit  for  punishment,  for  I 
only  ask  yon  to  judge  the  case  impartially 
before  yon  condemn  my  poor  flower." 

8he  then  took  the  rose  from  her  dress  and 
handed  it  to  the  ladies  who  were  present. 
Their  inquietude  soon  gave  place  to  surprise — 
it  was  an  artificial  rose! 

A  German  publication  gives  the  story  of  a 
physician  who  tried  an  experiment  on  a  crim- 
inal capitally  condemned  which  affords  addi- 
tional illustration  of  .the  force  of  imagination. 
The  man  was  permitted  to  see  a  dog  bled  to 
death  and  to  see  all  the  symptoms  of  failing 
life  detailed  by  the  physician  till  the  moment 
of    tl»  animal's  death.    Immediately  after  the 


criminal's  eyes  were  bandaged  and  his  arm 
was  pierced  with  a  lancet,  though  no  vein 
was  opened.  The  physician  went  on  describing 
the  symptoms  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  dog, 
and  at  length  pronounced  the  words,  "Now 
he  's  dying."  The  man  did  really  expire  under 
the  operation,  although  he  had  not  lost  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  blood. 

Mr.  Boutihouse  served  in  Napoleon's  army, 
and  was  present  during  many  engagements  with 
the  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  1809, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  fray;  the  ranks  around 
him  had  been  terribly  thinned  by  shot,  and  at 
sunset  he  was  nearly  isolated.  While  reloading 
his  musket  he  was  shot  down  by  a  cannon-ball. 
His  impression  was  that  the  ball  had  passed 
through  his  legs  below  the  knees,  separating 
them  from  the  thighs,  for  he  suddenly  sank 
down,  shortened,  as  he  believed.  The  trunk 
of  the  body  fell  backward  on  the  ground,  and 
the  senses  were  completely  paralysed  by  the 
shock.  Thus  he  lay  motionless  among  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  during  the  night,  not 
daring  to  move  a  muscle  lest  the  loss  of  blood 
should  be  fatally  increased.  He  felt  no  pain, 
but  this  was  attributed  to  the  stunning  effect 
of  the  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
At  early  dswn  he  was  roused  by  one  of  the 
surgeons,  who  came  round  to  attend  upon  the 
wounded. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
fellow?"  inquired  the  surgeon. 

"Ah,  touch  me  tenderly,"  replied  the  wounded 
man,  "  I  beseech  you;  a  cannon-ball  has  carried 
off  my  legs." 

The  surgeon  examined  the  limbs  referred  to, 
and  then,  giving  him  a  good  shake,  said,  with 
a  joyous  laugh,  "  Get  up  with  you,  you  have 
nothing  the  matter  with  you." 

The  man  immediately  sprang  up  in  utter 
astonishment  and  stood  firmly  on  the  legs  he 
thought  he  had  lost  forever.  He  then  remarked 
to  the  surgeon,  "  I  had  indeed  been  shot  down 
by  the  cannon-ball,  but  instead  of  passing 
through  my  legs,  as  I  firmly  believed  it  had, 
the  ball  passed  under  my  feet  and  plowed  a 
hole  in  the  earth  at  least  a  foot  in  depth,  into 
which  my  feet  instantly  sank,  giving  me  the 
idea  that  I  had  been  thus  shortened  by  the  loss 
of  my  legs." 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  effects  of 
imagination  in  inflicting  wounds  and  producing 
sickness  and  death.  Now,  let  us  glance  at 
some  of  the  marvelous  exploits  of  imagination 
as  a  healer  of  all  the  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to."  Hiss  Edmonds,  in  her  fascinating  book, 
the  "  Nurse  and  the  Spy,"  in  giving  us  some 
of  her  experience  in  Federal  hospitals,  remarks 
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in  one  place,  "I  was  not  in  the  babit  of  going 
among  the  patients  with  a  long,  doleful  face, 
nor  intimating  by  word  or  look  that  their  case 
was  a  hopeless  one,  unless  a  man  was  actually 
dying,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  him 
so.  Cheerfulness  was  my  motto,  and  a  wonder- 
ful effect  it  had  sometimes  on  the  despondent, 
gloomy  feelings  of  discouraged  and  homesick 
sufferers.  I  noticed  that  whenever  I  failed 
to  arouse  a  man  from  such  a  state  of  feeling  it 
generally  proved  a  hopeless  case.  They  were 
very  likely  not  to  recover  if  they  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  must  die,  and  persisted 
in  believing  that  there  was  no  alternative." 

That  the  medical  faculty  have  at  all  times 
believed  the  imagination  to  possess  a  strange 
and  powerful  influence  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  their  writings,  by  many  of  their 
prescriptions,  and  by  their  oft-repeated  direc- 
tions to  nurses  so  to  divert  the  patient's  mind 
as  to  prevent  his  dwelling  upon  the  symptoms 
of  his  case. 

The  mysterious  influence  exercised  by  the 
mind  over  the  body  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  case  contained  in  Dr.  Warren's  trea- 
tise on  the  preservation  of  health :  "  Some  time 
since  a  lady  presented  herself  to  me  with  a 
tumor,  or  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
of  the  neck.  It  was  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
had  lasted  two  years,  and  was  so  very  hard 
that  I  considered  an  effort  to  dissipate  it  by 
medicine  to  be  in  vain,  and  advised  it  to  be 
removed  by  an  operation.  To  this  the  patient 
could  not  bring  her  mind;  therefore,  to  satisfy 
her  wish,  some  applications  of  considerable 
activity  were  directed  to  be  made  to  the  part, 
and  these  she  pursued  a  number  of  weeks 
without  any  change.  After  this  she  called  on 
me,  and  with  some  hesitation  begged  to  know 
whether  an  application  recommended  to  her 
would  in  my  opinion  be  safe.  This  consisted 
in  applying  the  hand  of  a  dead  man  three 
times  to  the  diseased  part.  One  of  her  neigh- 
bors now  lay  dead,  and  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  experiment,  if  not  thought  dan- 
gerous. At  first  I  was  disposed  to  divert  her 
from  it,  but,  recollecting  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion, gravely  assured  her  that  she  might  make 
the  trial  without  apprehension  of  serious  con- 
sequences. A  while  after  she  presented  her- 
self once  more,  and  with  a  smiling  countenance 
informed  me  that  she  had  used  this  remedy, 
and  on  examining  for  the  tumor  it  had  dis- 
appeared." 

While  every  day's  experience  adds  some  new 
proof  of  the  influence  of  imagination,  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  contagion  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt.    A  few  years  ago,  at  a  meeting 


in  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Dick  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hydrophobia 
in  the  lower  animals;  what  went  properly  by 
that  name  was  simply  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  the  disease  in  the  case  of  human 
beings  was  caused  by  an  over-excited  imagina- 
tion worked  upon  by  the  popular  delusion  on 
the  effect  of  a  bite  by  rabid  animals.  Take  the 
following  case  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
*'  Curiosities  of  Medicine:"  Several  persons  had 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  three  of  them  had  died  in  the 
hospital.  A  report,  however,  was  prevalent 
that  we  kept  a  mixture  which,  would  effectually 
prevent  the  fatal  termination,  and  no  less  than 
six  applicants  who  had  been  bitten  were  served 
with  a  draught  of  colored  water,  and  in  no  in- 
stance did  hydrophobia  ensue. 

A  cure  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding took  place  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Beddoee, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  sanguine  about  the 
effect  of  nitrous  acid  gas  in  paralytic  cases. 
Anxious  that  it  should  be  imbibed  by  one  of 
his  patients,  he  sent  an  invalid  to  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  with  a  request  that  he  would  ad- 
minister the  gas.  Sir  Humphry  put  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  under  the  tongue  of  the 
paralytic  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the 
body  that  he  might  be  sure  whether  it  would 
be  affected  at  all  by  the  inhalation  of  the  gas. 
The  patient,  full  of  faith  from  what  the  enthu- 
siastic physician  had  assured  him  would  be 
the  result,  and  believing  that  the  thermometer 
was  the  intended  medicine,  exclaimed  at  once 
that  he  felt  better.  Sir  Humphry,  anxious  to 
see  what  imagination  would  do  in  such  a  case, 
did  not  attempt  to  undeceive  the  man,  but 
saying  he  had  done  enough  for  him  that  day, 
desired  him  to  be  with  him  next  morning. 
The  thermometer  was  then  applied  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  for  every  day  during  a  fort- 
night, at  the  end  of  which  time  a  complete 
cure  was  effected. 

In  the  great  medical  trial  in  the  French 
court  between  the  merits  of  homeopathy  and 
the  old  practice,  the  following  curious  fact  was 
related  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  famous 
Dr.  Trousseau  once  had  a  patient  whose  nerv- 
ous system  was,  she  thought,  completely  chat- 
tered. Other  physicians  were  so  stupid  as  to 
inform  her  that  she  was  only  ill  of  her  own 
conceit.  Trousseau  was  much  more  amiable* 
than  his  predecessors.  He  found  his  patient 
much  worse  than  even  she  herself  had  imagined, 
and  promised  to  combat  the  malady.  After  pre* 
paring  a  few  pills,  made  of  flour  and  rolled  in 
gum-arabic,  he  sent  them  in  a  box  carefully 
sealed  with  express  orders  not  to  open  the  boac9 
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as  this  powerful  medicine  could  only  be  admin- 
istered by  the  band  of  the  doctor  himself.  The 
next  day  the  doctor  called  upon  his  patient, 
when  he  solemnly  opened  the  box,  caused  the 
sick  lady  to  swallow  the  contents,  and  the  cure 
was  complete. 

Many  distinguished  physicians  have  candidly 
confessed  that  they  preferred  confidence  to  art. 
Faith  in  the  remedy  is  often  not  merely  half 
the  cure  but  the  whole  cure.  Madame  de  Genlis 
tells  of  a  girl  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  leg 
for  five  years,  and  could  only  move  with  the 
help  of  crutches,  while  her  back  had  to  be 
supported.  She  was  in  such  a  pitiable  state 
of  weakness  the  physicians  had  pronounced  her 
case  incurable.  She,  however,  took  it  in  her 
head  that  if  she  was  taken  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Liesse  she  would  certainly  recover.  It  was 
fifteen  leagues  from  Carlepont,  where  the  girl 
lived.  She  was  placed  in  a  cart,  which  her 
father  drove,  while  her  sister  sat  by  her  sup- 
porting her  back.  The  moment  the  steeple  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Liesse  was  in  sight  she  uttered 
an  exclamation  that  her  leg  was  getting  well. 
She  alighted  from  the  cart  without  assistance, 
and,  no  longer  requiring  the  help  of  her  crutches, 
she  ran  into  the  church.  When  she  returned 
home  the  villagers  gathered  about  her,  scarcely 
believing  that  it  was  indeed  the  girl  who  left 
them  in  such  a  state,  now  they  saw  her  run- 
ning and  bounding  along,  no  longer  a  cripple* 
but  as  active  as  any  of  them. 

The  influence  of  imagination  not  only  cured 
another  girl  of  a  painful  malady,  but  also  pro- 
vided the  means  wherewith  to  wipe  off  a  tav- 
ern score  which  had  been  run  up  by  a  set  of 
graceless    and   moneyless   young   gents.    This 
case  occurred  in  the  early  manhood  of  Chief 
Justice  Holt.    One  day,  for  a  youthful  frolic, 
Holt  and  a  number  of  his  young  friends  had 
put  up  at  a  country  tavern.    The  time  for  their 
departure  arriving  they  found  themselves  with 
empty  pockets;  not  a  penny  could  they  muster 
with  which  to   meet  the  claims  of  Boniface. 
For  awhile  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in 
Bach  an  awkward  predicament.     Holt,  however, 
perceived  that  the  inn -keeper's  daughter  looked 
qaite  unwell,  and  on  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
the  matter  with  her,  was  informed  that  she 
had  the  ague.    Holt  now  passed  himself  off  for 
a  medical  student,  and  assured  the  girl  and  her 
parents  that  he  possessed  an  infallible  cure  for 
her  complaint.    He  then  collected  a  number 
of   plants,  mixed  them  up  with  various  cere- 
monies, and  inclosed  them  in  parchment,  on 
which  he  scrawled  divers  cabalistic  characters. 
When   all   was   completed   he  suspended    the 
amulet  around  the  neck  of  the  young  girl,  and, 


strange  to  say,  the  ague  left  her  and  never 
returned.  The  landlord,  grateful  for  the  cure 
which  had  been  effected  on  his  daughter,  not 
only  declined  to  receive  any  payment  from  the 
young  men,  but  pressed  them  to  remain  free 
of  charges  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Many, 
years  after  when  Holt  was  on  the  bench,  a 
woman  was  brought  before  him  charged  with 
witchcraft;  she  was  accused  of  curing  the  ague 
by  charms.  All  that  she  said  in  defense  was, 
that  she  did  possess  a  ball  which  was  a  sover- 
eign remedy  in  the  complaint.  The  charm  was 
produced  and  handed  to  the  Judge,  who  recog- 
nized the  very  ball  which  he  had  himself  com- 
pounded in  his  boyish  days,  when,  out  of  mere 
fun,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  a  tavern 
score,  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  medi- 
cal practitioner. 
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THE  soft  May  twilight  was  laying  its  purple 
clasp  upon  the  earth;  through  the  mist  the 
new  moon  was  coming  up.  It  was  too  dark  to 
work  longer,  and  with  a  half  sigh  I  pushed  my 
sketch  away.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  not  been 
wise  in  trying  to  finish  it  when  I  was  so  tired. 
Now  it  was  not  done,  and  I  with  a  restless 
headache  that  a  night's  rest  I  knew  would  not 
take  away.  I  wished  I  had  gone  to  walk  in* 
stead,  and  just  as  I  wished  it  Annie  came  in 
laden  with  wild  flowers,  looking  so  cool  and 
fresh  that  I  was  half  angry,  whether  at  her  or 
myself  I  could  hardly  have  told.  I  leaned 
back  in  my  chair  and  idly  watched  her  as  she 
arranged  her  blossoms  in  vases,  lit  the  lamp, 
toning  it  down  to  the  mellow  shade  required, 
and  then  half  opening  the  shutters  let  in  the 
cool  evening  air.  Then  she  came  to  me,  resting 
one  hand  on  my  head  in  the  old  loving  way  I 
knew  so  well,  and  saying: 

"You  are  not  well  to-night,  Lou." 

"  My  head  aches  badly,"  I  answered.  "  Per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  finish  my 
picture;  but  you  know  Mr.  Elison  is  coming 
to-morrow  and  I  wanted  him  to  see  it." 

"I  'm  afraid  you  ought  not,  Lou.  I  'm  afraid 
you  're  not  careful  enough  in  these  things.  Re- 
member, you  must  teach  to-morrow." 

"Teach!"  I  echoed,  scornfully.  "Must  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  heart  be  put  into  that? 
Am  I  never  to  have  any  pleasure?" 

"Mrs.  Burns  said,"  ignoring  my  angry  words, 
"that  you  were  welcome  to  Whipple's  Lectures, 
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if  you  wanted  to  read  them.  Yon  can  get  the 
book  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  over  it  together." 

"  I  do  n't  think  I  shall  have  time  this  week. 
I  want  to  finish  that/'  indicating  rather  nerv- 
ously my  sketch,  "  and  I  've  another  I  want  to 
begin." 

"And  when  will  you  get  time  for  the  books 
we  were  to  read,  and  the  walk  to  Glen  Bridge, 
and  the  visit  to  poor  grandma  8trong?" 

"  Please,  Annie,  do  n't  trouble  me.  Teaching 
days  and  working  nights  doesn't  incline  one  to 
such  things." 

"  No,  dear,  it  does  not.  That  is  what  I  com- 
plain of,"  speaking  sadly.  "Do  you  want  me 
to  give  up  painting?" 

"I  want  you  to  put  duty  to  others  before 
culture  for  yourself." 

"Annie,"  I  had  stopped  a  moment  to  steady 
my  voice,  "you  wanted  me  to  give  up  day- 
dreaming, because,  as  you  said,  it  came  between 
me  and  my  duty.  Do  you  bring  the  same  ar- 
gument against  my  work?" 

"Dear  Lou,  since  we  talked  then  you  have 
gained,  have  you  not,  the  pearl  of  great  price? 
Have  you  not,  then,  a  stronger  than  any  earthly 
reason  for  preferring  others  before  yourself?" 

"  I  did  not  know/'  impatiently,  "  that  religion 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  all  my  tastes  and  de- 
sires.   You  carry  your  theory  too  far." 

"I  did  not  say  all,  Lou." 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  was  in  an  ill- 
humor.  My  painting  had  taken  from  me  the 
little  life  left  from  a  hard  day  at  school  My 
sister  saw  it — had  from  the  first;  now  she  rose 
and  came  to  me  with, 

"  Your  head  aches  badly,  dear.  Let  me  bathe 
it  for  you,"  and  she  put  her  handkerchief 
around  it  to  ease  its  painful  th robbings. 

"You  mean,"  I  said,  divided  between  anger 
at  myself  and  love  of  her,  "that  I  am  cross 
and  selfish.  It  is  too  charitable  to  call  me 
sick." 

"But,  Lulie,  if  you  had  not  overworked 
yourself,  would  you  have  been  so?" 

"I  suppose  not,  and  that  is  why  you  con- 
demn my  work.  Sit  down  and  advance  your 
theory  of  'my  duty.' " 

"  I  want  yours  first,"  as  she  obeyed  me. 

"  Mine?  0,  mine  is  too  selfish !  First  culture 
for  one's  self,  and  after  that  good  to  others." 

"And  mine,"  said  my  sister  softly,  "is  duty 
to  others  before  every  thing  else.  First,  God; 
then,  humanity  in  a  life  where  selfish  enjoy- 
ments are  forgotten  and  self-sacrifice  is  its  own 
reward." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  in  the  soft 
light  I  studied  her  face.  Pure  and  noble,  glo- 
rified with  the  light  from  the  temple  of  a  Chris- 


tian heart,  it  rebuked  my  petulance  and 
doubts,  and  I  waited  quietly  for  her  talk.  And 
what  she  said  I  have  written  down  here,  be- 
cause I  thought  there  were  others  besides  my- 
self to  whom  it  would  apply.  Incomplete,  per* 
haps,  and  I  send  it  forth  tremblingly,  hoping 
that  some  young  heart  may  see  in  it  her  own 
portraiture  and  turn  to  the  right 

"I  know  that  to  you — to  thousands— self- 
culture  seems  a  duty  higher  perhaps  than  any 
other;  but  there  are  those  who  sacrifice  honor, 
manhood,  every  thing  for  gold;  and  did  you 
never  think  that  they  might  justify  themselves 
by  the  same  theory,  seeking  the  greatest  good 
for  themselves? 

"I  know  that  it  seems  harder  where  art  and 
literature  are  concerned;  where  it  seems  as  if 
our  progress  would  help  the  world  a  little  into 
the  nobler  path;  to  put  down  the  same  law  for 
you  that  we  do  for  others  in  the  more  common 
affairs  of  life.  And  the  world  has  from  the 
beginning  dealt  gently  with  those  who  ruined 
their  own  life,  if  so  be  it  they  left  to  that  world 
some  legacy  of  joy  or  beauty.  Their  lives 
might  have  been  miserable — a  disgrace  to  their 
high  nature  and  the  civilization  they  possessed; 
yet  the  world  honors  them  because  in  spite  of 
the  outer  life  the  immortal  spark  of  genius 
within  them  has  lit  a  torch  at  the  altar  of 
beauty,  or  their  giant  hands  have  taken  out 
some  of  the  stones  in  the  pathway  of  humanity. 
Yet  we  can  not  but  pity  them,  for  we  know 
that  earthly  judgment  avails  nothing  before 
God,  and  immortal  fame  is  dearly  purchased  by 
eternal  misery. 

"  But  for  you — far  many  like  you— there  will 
be  no  crown  of  fame.  You  do  not  pretend  to 
possess  genius;  but  you  have  taste  and  talent 
for  your  work,  and  you  have  this  theory  of 
self-culture,  which,  seen  through  the  rainbow 
hues  of  fancy,  glitters  with  good,  not  only  to 
yourself,  but  to  others.  There  is,  with  you,  a 
constant  temptation  to  forsake  present  duty  for 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  it  and  more  by 
and  by.  But  have  you — have  any  of  us — the 
right  to  neglect  others  in  seeking  advancement 
for  ourselves?  I  might  tell  you  of  natural  laws; 
that  the  strain  you  are  unconsciously  mak- 
ing on  your  system  will  some  day  rebound  to 
your  harm.  But  setting  aside  earthly  laws, 
there  is  the  one  great  one,  'Do  unto  others  aa 
ye  would  that  they  Bhould  do  unto  you.'  There 
is  the  command  of  Christ,  the  words  of  his 
apostle,  '  In  honor  preferring  one  another.'  I 

"And  what  is  your  idea  of  a  successful  life?  1 
It  is  not  culture  of  the  brain  fuone,  triumphs  1 
of  intellect,  the  only  ones  gained.    To  your     I 
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perfect  man  or  woman  you  give  heart  power 
and  heart  triumphs,  and  your  ideal  life  must  be 
something  mora  than  a  brilliant  show.  Your 
own  memory  will  furnish  you  with  many  in- 
stances where,  though  the  outer  life  has  been 
successful  the  inner  one  has  been  a  miserable 
failure.  Here  is  one:  A  statesman  of  renown; 
honored  abroad,  but  at  home  the  veriest  tyrant 
the  world  ever  saw.  He  has  drained  all  the 
life  and  soul  from  his  wife  and  put  it  to  his 
own  use,  and  now  he  neglects  the  poor  skeleton 
of  what  was  once  a  brilliant  woman.  He  is 
generous  and  urbane  abroad;  ill-tempered  and 
tyrannical  at  home.  You  say  his  honors  were 
dearly  paid  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  affections 
of  the  heart;  that  he  has  lost  more  than  gained. 
And  on  the  other  side,  you  know  many  of  no 
great  talent,  no  sparkling  power,  who  yet  by 
kindness  to  others,  by  attention  to  the  thousand 
little  things  that  make  up  the  happiness  of  life, 
is  dearer  to  his  friends  than  if  he  possessed 
genius,  and  had  won  brilliant  conquests  in  the 
world  of  art.  You,  in  your  blind  devotion  to 
one  idea,  neglecting  for  it  the  common  duties 
you  owe  to  others,  are  not  beginning  a  success- 
ful life.  And  though  your  loss  may  not  be 
perceived,  it  comes  none  the  less.  It  is  because, 
I  fear,  that  when  the  brain  is  so  constantly 
crowded  the  heart  will  be  misimproved  that  I 
caution  you.  It  is  not  talent  so  much  as  good- 
ness that  is  needed  in  the  world,  and  for  our 
young  republic  we  want  not  brilliant  but  noble 
men  and  women. 

"Do  not  call  me  cold  and  unsympathetic;  do 
not  say  that  I  can  not  understand  it.  There  is 
no  young  heart  beating  faster  at  the  thought 
of  fame;  no  eye  questioning  the  blank  future 
for  a  sign  for  whom  I  can  not  feel.  Do  not 
imagine  either  that  I  depreciate  the  works  of 
genius,  or  that  I  would  have  you  crush  the 
finer  impulses  of  your  nature.  Be  refined,  be 
cultivated  if  you  can,  but  above  all  be  noble. 
Set  your  aim  high,  and  let  the  first  vow  of 
your  heart  be, '  I  will  do  good,  though  no  worldly 
honors  are  ever  mine,  though  I  die  forgotten 
by  every  one  but  my  God.' 

"All  this  may  sound  like  very  subtile  talk  to 
you:  it  is  very  simple  talk,  but  the  subject  is 
subtile;  and  after  all  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
made  you  Bee  my  meaning.  So  here  I  put  it 
in  a  few  plain  sentences.  Remember  that  what- 
ever grace  or  talent  you  possess,  you  have  no 
right  to  use  it  in  defiance  of  your  duty  to  others; 
remember  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  to  write  a 
book  or  paint  a  picture:  not  to  be  brilliant,  but 
to  be  good.  As  true  soldiers  on  the  battle-field 
of  life,  true  followers  of  our  Savior,  your  duty 
lies  first  to  God,  then  to  your  fellow-creatures; 


and  seeking  the  good  of  others  you  shall  win 
more  joy  than  earthly  honors  can  give. 

**  *  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long, 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song.' M 


A  M 0THBOT  LOVE. 


IT   Mill  HIT  M.   irilCII. 


"  Sweet  is  the  image  of  a  brooding  dove! 
Holy  as  heaven  a  mother's  tender  lore! 
The  love  of  many  prayers,  and  many  tears, 
Which  changes  not  with  dim,  declining  years; 
Tbe  only  love  which  on  this  teeming  earth 
Asks  no  return  for  passion's  wayward  birth." 


A  MOTHER'S  love!  how  thrilling  the  sound! 
The  angel-spirit  that  watched  over  our  in* 
fant  years  and  cheered  us  with  her  smiles;  who 
ministered  to  our  wants  when  we  were  unable 
to  provide  for  ourselves!  O,  how  faithfully 
does  memory  cling  to  the  fading  mementoes  of 
a  parent's  love,  brightened  by  the  recollection 
of  that  waking  eye,  that  never  closed  while  a 
single  wave  of  misfortune  or  danger  sighed 
around  her  child!  Like  the  lone  star  of  the 
heavens  in  the  deep  solitude  of  nature's  night, 
she  sits  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  family 
mansion,  its  delight  and  its  charm,  its  stay  and 
its  hope,  when  all  around  her  is  overshadowed 
with  the  gloom  of  despondency  and  despair. 
Who  does  not  feel  his  heart  kindle  and  glow 
with  feelings  of  tenderness  and  love  as  he  pro- 
nounces the  word  mother  1  It  is  then  that  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  tbe  heart  are  awakened, 
and  all  the  pleasing  remembrances  of  her  who 
was  our  guardian  and  protector  during  our  in- 
fancy came  trooping  up  to  the  mind  in  count- 
less numbers.  With  what  devotion  does  the 
heart  cherish  her  image  1  With  what  a  variety 
of  emotions  does  the  soul  meditate  upon  the 
many  happy  hours  spent  in  her  society ! 

There  may  be  loving  sisters,  tender  and  af- 
fectionate brothers,  a  kind  and  indulgent  father, 
but  the  mother's  name  lingers  more  fondly  on 
the  lips  and  about  her  face  and  form,  memory 
gathers  with  a  warmer,  fresher  feeling,  and 
clings  to  her  looks,  her  tones  with  a  fonder  te- 
nacity. The  stars  may  fade  away,  the  sun 
himself  grow  dim  with  age,  and  the  fires  of 
God  consume  this  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  but 
the  devotion  of  a  mother  is  unceasing — lasting 
as  eternity  itself.  "The  same  through  joy  and 
through  sorrow,  through  glory  and  through 
shame." 
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We  may  find  the  world  uncharitable,  friends 
may  prove  treacherous,  and  envy  and  malice 
may  hurl  their  envenomed  darts,  but  the 
mother,  through  sunshine  and  storm,  clings  to 
ber  child  with  an  unfaltering  affection.  Her 
constant  thoughts  are  of  us;  and  though  she 
may  have  but  one  loaf  to  share,  her  child  is 
welcome  to  the  most.  There  is  none  in  all  the 
world  so  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
happiness  for  ours;  none  so  fervently  prays  to 
Eeaven  to  bless  and  guide  us  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  truth,  and  love;  none  watches  so  dili- 
gently by  our  couch  of  sickness  as  our  mother, 
tier  voice,  ever  soft,  low,  and  soothing,  falls 
jpon  the  ear  like  Summer  evening  zephyrs,  that 
an  the  fevered  brow  and  still  the  tumultuous 
;hrobbings  of  the  excited  heart.  Her  influence 
8  not  like  the  torrent  bursting  from  the  mount- 
lin-side,  and  madly  rushing  on  to  the  great, 
leep  ocean;  not  like  the  broad  rays  of  the 
nidday  sun,  that  scorch  and  bewilder  by  their 
>wn  intensity;  but  like  the  gentle  beams  that 
all  from  the  silver  orb  of  night,  or  the  calm 
ind  placid  river  that  noiselessly  pursues  its 
:ourse,  cheering  the  heart  with  the  low  music 
>f  its  falling  waters. 

A  mother's  love  is  a  symbol  of  the  love  of 
>ur  Savior,  for  we  may  at  times  treat  with 
sontempt  her  good  counsel,  but  she  is  ever  ready 
o  forgive  us,  and  with  extended  arms  welcome 
is  back  to  her  heart  and  home.  She  attends  us 
hrough  all  the  varying  scenes  of  this  eventful 
ife,  and  when  her  pure  spirit  wings  its  flight 
o  heaven,  does  she  not  at  times  revisit  us  in 
pint-form,  in  joy  to  temper  exultation ;  in  grief 
o  fan  the  fevered  brow  with  angel  wings,  and 
>eckon  us  on  to  the  golden  gates,  within  which 
'the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
reary  are  at  rest."  What  a  sense  of  desola- 
ion  the  heart  must  feel  when  death  comes  to 
ake  her  away;  when  her  eye,  that  once  beamed 
nth  affection,  is  lusterless;  when  her  lips, 
rom  which  words  of  kindness  fell,  are  motion- 
ess;  and  when  she  is  followed  to  her  last,  long 
e8ting-place  the  overcharged  heart  almost 
>reaks,  and  the  mind  is  half  frenzied  by  the 
gonies  that  wring  the  bosom  I 

Sacred  forever  be  the  dust  that  covers  hers! 
\l  stranger  should  tread  lightly  over  that  hal- 
owed  spot.  There  proud  ambition  is  subdued, 
.nd  dreams  of  fame  for  a  time  lose  their  bright- 
less;  there  the  turf  should  be  greenest  and  the 
unshine  brightest.  Affection  prompts,  and  the 
ose  is  planted,  blooms,  fades,  and  withers  upon 
ler  grave,  typical  of  our  ephemeral  existence, 
.nd  teaching  us  that  we  too  must  pass  away. 
iVe  may  be  separated  from,  or  her  voice  of 
ove  and  kindness  may  be  hushed  in  the  awful 


stillness  of  the  grave,  yet  memories  of  her  in 
the  blaze  of  noonday  and  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  night  will  steal  over  us,  like  the  min- 
strel's harp,  "sad  but  pleasant  to  the  soul,"  for 

"There  is  none 
In  aU  the  cold  and  hollow  world;  no  fonnt 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  lore,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart." 


OT-EBLKHOUB  LITERATUEB. 

A  POSITIVELY  irreligious  literature  would 
not  be  endured  in  the  present  day.  But 
there  is  very  much,  that,  without  being  irrelig- 
ious, in  the  sense  of  profane  or  skeptical,  is 
un-religious  by  the  absence  of  all  religious  in- 
fluence or  recognition  from  its  pages.  Many  of 
our  popular  writers  discard  it  upon  principle. 
It  is  chiefly  men  who  have  addicted  themselves 
to  science,  and  to  inquiries  into  material  things 
that  lean  in  this  direction,  though  many  of  oar 
writers  on  light  literature  have  the  same  tend- 
ency. The  spirit  aims  to  create  a  world  of  its 
own,  in  which  there  shall  be  literally  no  God. 
If  it  alludes  to  religion  at  all,  it  is  only  under 
the  form  of  a  sly  sneer,  or  insinuated  doubt,  or 
a  contemptuous  depreciation  of  its  professors, 
as  if  they  alone  were  the  men  that  are  wanting 
in  common-sense. 

The  periodical  literature  of  our  day,  in  par- 
ticular, is  pouring  out  a  perfect  torrent  of  con- 
tinuous publication.  It  is  in  this  class  of  works 
especially  the  evil  lurks  to  which  we  allude. 
Let  any  recall  to  his  mind,  if  he  can,  the  peri- 
odicals, not  one  of  which  has  any  religious 
character.  Such  works,  with  the  newspapers, 
are  threatening  to  supersede  all  other  kinds  of 
reading.  The  least  evil  is,  that  they  must  cre- 
ate a  superficial,  unthinking  generation.  It  is 
true  these  do  not  wholly  repudiate  religion ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  profess  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
spect for  it.  But  it  is  not  the  respect  that 
springs  from  affection,  or  that  produces  rever- 
ence. There  is  a  flippancy  about  them,  when 
religion  is  spoken  of,  that  little  consists  with  - 
true  love. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers 
they  expose  their  minds  to  by  the  constant  pe- 
rusal of  such  publications.  Or  if  they  know 
it,  they  have  not  principle  enough  to  forego 
the  mental  gratification  of  their  exciting  medley 
pages.  They  persuade  themselves  that  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  them,  because  they  find  Chris- 
tian feelings  now  and  then  spoken  of  and  com- 
mended. It  never  strikes  them  that  it  is  relig- 
ion with  the  blood  of  life  off  and  the  chill  of 
infidelity  on. — London  Christian  Observer. 
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MISS  PHHLI88A'B  LETTES8. 


■  T    III.    H.    0.    0AKDR1K. 


Xutowit,  Juki  29th. 

I  CONSIDER  it  particularly  kind  of  you,  my 
dear  friend,  to  assure  me  that  my  letters 
afford  you  real  pleasure.  I  know  that  nothing 
could  induce  you  to  utter  an  untruth,  and  so  I 
am  suitably  encouraged  by  your  sympathy  in 
my  perplexities  and  your  approbation  of  my 
feeble  attempts  to  tame  the  'Squire. 

I  have  had  a  new  source  of  anxiety  lately. 
It  has  been  in  regard  to  the  evident  loves  of 
Margie  and  Robert.  His  political  opinions  dif- 
fer entirely  from  my  brother's,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  state  and  defend  them.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  warm  talk  on  both  sides. 

Do  not  understand  that  my  brother  is  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  Government,  but  that  be 
shows  a  wonderful  acuteness  in  picking  flaws 
in  its  administration.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
agree  with  its  principles  as  well  as  with  any 
thing,  and  would  doubtless  defend  it  with  all 
of  Robert's  enthusiasm  if  the  young  fellow  was 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 

Maggie  has  seconded  my  efforts  to  keep 
them  apart,  and  whenever  Robert  comes  in  to 
spend  the  evening  she  surprises  him  by  remem- 
bering some  engagement  which  necessitates  a 
long  walk  and  his  attendance.  I  mention  his 
name  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  will  you  be- 
lieve that  this  reticence  on  my  part  is  likely 
to  help  on  the  course  of  true  love?  It  is  even 
so,  for  it  has  put  into  my  wise  brother's  head 
the  idea  that  I  dislike  the  boy,  and  the  dear 
man  has  spent  half  his  leisure  for  a  week  in 
recounting  for  my  benefit  all  the  good  traits 
that  Robert  ever  exhibited. 

To  keep  him  in  this  state  of  mind,  I,  on  my 
part,  rack  my  memory  and  cross-question  the 
neighbors  to  gather  such  particulars  of  his 
mischievous  childhood  and  the  short-comings 
of  his  youth  as  shall  enable  me  to  take  the 
negative.  Between  us  a  pretty  memoir  of  the 
lad's  life  is  got  up,  and  every  day  gives  birth 
to  a  new  edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

Last  evening  I  was  in  danger  of  spoiling  it 
all  by  showing  the  amusement  I  could  not  help 
feeling.  To  avert  this  I  introduced  a  neighbor 
upon  the  scene,  not  bodily,  but  by  representa- 
tion. It  was  a  rainy  evening,  and,  what  is 
uncommon,  only  our  family  were  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  every  thing  was  favorable  for  a  little 
neighborly  backbiting. 

Our  neighbor  is  a  good  woman  that  the 
'Squire  cordially  dislikes  in  spite  of  her  worth, 
and  really  I  do  n't  see  how  he  can  help  it.     It 

is   simply  owing  to  one  trait  of  character,  but 
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that  one  trait  makes  up  the  woman.  It  is 
what  phrenologists  call  secretiveness.  Now, 
we  should  not  quarrel  with  this  trait  if  it  were 
not  forever  thrust  in  our  faces.  She  takes  the 
utmost  pains  to  conceal  from  us  little  unim- 
portant trifles  which  we  should  consider  it  a 
decided  bore  to  be  obliged  to  know,  such  as 
the  cost  of  her  Samuel's  trowsers,  or  what 
Felix  went  to  Boston  for,  or  how  much  her 
husband  made  on  that  last  trade. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  guard  that  she  sets 
around  these  absurd  matters  we  should  never 
bestow  a  thought  on  them,  but  one  can  not 
see  her  without  knowing  that  she  has  some- 
thing in  charge  which  she  will  die  Booner  than 
reveal.  ' 

"Mrs.  Lander  came  in  just  now  to  borrow 
some  milk,"  said  Leonore,  coming  in  from  the 
kitchen.  "  Their  cow  has  strayed  away,  and  it 
is  too  rainy  to  go  in  search  of  her." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  all  that?"  inquired  Cora. 

"No,  indeed;  but  Ann  heard  Samuel  tell  his 
father." 

"I  do  n't  like  people  who  are  so  private 
about  nothing,"  remarked  Maggie. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Cora.  "  I  feel  all  in  a  trem- 
ble for  fear  I  shall  find  them  out." 

"If  they  only  had  something  worth  finding; 
if,  for  instance,  the  family  had  done  something 
that  it  was  ashamed  of  it  would  seem  more 
sensible.  If  Felix  were  a  thief,  and  Samuel  a 
murderer,  and  the  old  man  had  burnt  some- 
body's house  down  they  would  have  something 
worth  concealing.  Do  n't  you  think  so,  aunt 
'Lissar 

My  brother  laid  down  his  newspaper  to  hear 
my  reply. 

"There  is  another  aspect,"  I  said,  "in  which 
this  foolish  secrecy  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 
It  destroys  confidence.  You  can  not  feel  a 
cordial  friendship  for  a  person  who  thinks  it 
necessary  to  keep  such  simple  affairs  from 
your  knowledge.  It  shows  a  want  of  trust  in 
you." 

"  Every  body  has  a  right  to  keep  their  own 
secrets,  I  should  hope,"  remarked  the  'Squire. 

"Yes,  an  undoubted  right.  But  have  you 
never  noticed  that  in  keeping  their  secrets  they 
lose  their  friends?  Little  neighborly  inquiries 
in  regard  to  a  person's  health  and  prosperity 
come  up  as  naturally  to  our  lips  as  our  breath, 
and  when  we  get  snubbed  on  these  we  back 
out  of  the  field." 

"I  have  no  patience  with  female  curiosity," 
said  my  brother,  beginning  to  warm  up. 

"Men  being  destitute  of  that  quality,"  I 
put  in  as  a  parenthesis.  "  I  wonder  who 
to-day   declared   himself   willing   to   give   ten 
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dollars  to  find  out  what  Dr.  Tingley  gave  for 
his  horse." 

"That  is  different.  The  Doctor  do  n't  mean 
to  let  any  one  know,  and  " — 

"  Every  body  has  a  right  to  keep  their  own 
secrets.    That  is  your  doctrine,  remember." 

"  Bnt  you  women  are  impatient  if  the  small- 
est affairs  are  hidden  from  your  prying." 

"Because  it  is  tbeir  insignificance  which 
makes  the  grievance.  Little  things  force  them- 
selves upon  our  notice  when  they  are  made 
important  enough  to  be  kept  from  our  knowl- 
edge. There  is  not  a  person  in  Mertown  who 
cares  to  know  any  thing  about  the  family  in 
question,  but  Mrs.  Lander  is  never  off  guard 
for  a  minute." 

"Better  bo,"  rejoined  my  brother,  "better 
so  than  to  be  like  a  sieve  which  contains  noth- 
ing." 

"Secrecy,  my  dear  girls,"  I  continued,  with- 
out replying  to  him,  "  secrecy  is  at  best  a  sus- 
picious virtue.  A  pure  life  does  not  need  to 
shun  examination.  It  requires  no  effort  to 
trust  in  the  open,  frank  nature  whose  utteran- 
ces seem  to  spring-  spontaneously  from  the 
heart.  -  Frankness  has  its  inconveniences,  and 
there  are  many  base  enough  to  abuse  it,  but 
it  has  the  merit  of  honesty,  and  it  is  better  to 
live  in  a  glass  house  than  to  be  skulking  round 
in  dark  corners  like  mice  in  a  pantry." 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  said  the  'Squire, 
who  seemed  to  experience  immense  relief  as  he 
saw  his  way  clear  to  a  legitimate  subject  of 
fault-finding,  "  that  reminds  me  of  the  mouse- 
trap in  the  store-room.  Nobody  takes  care  of 
it.  It  is  either  improperly  set  or  it  is  not  set 
at  all.  If  a  mouse  should  chance  to  get 
caught — which  never  happens — it  might  dfry 
up  at  its  leisure,  for  no  one  would  trouble 
themselves  to  take  it  out.  The  consequence  is 
that  mice  have  the  run  of  the  house.  What 
other  vermin  we  are  harboring  I  do  n't  pretend 
to  know." 

I  was  embroidering  a  cover  for  his  easy 
chair,  and,  instead  of  replying,  began  to  count 
the  stitches  of  the  pattern  aloud. 

"One,  two,  three,  yes,  three  of  purple,  six 
of  green,  and,  let  me  see,  this  brown  has  so 
many  shades  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
count  it  correctly." 

"Phillissa,"  cried  my  brother  in  a  voice 
which  reminded  me  of  his  own  youthful  decla- 
mations of  Cicero's  orations,  "Phillissa,  will 
.you  attend  to  that  trap?" 

"  I  do  n't  understand  it.  Yes,  nine  of  dark- 
brown,  and" — 

"  I  wish  you  would  attend  to  me." 

".I  heard  what  you  said." 


"There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  set  a  mouse- 
trap. It  would  scarcely  occupy  five  minutes 
in  a  day." 

"  If  it  is  such  a  trifle  and  you  understand  it, 
you  had  better  take  the  charge  of  it.  You 
have  more  leisure  than  any  of  us." 

"Hem!  It  is  not  my  business,  I  hope,  to 
have  the  care  of  such  things." 

"But  you  do  have  the  care,  it  seems,  and 
the  trifling  labor  will  be  a  small  addition.  I 
am  afraid  of  mice." 

Having  now  brought  him  to  a  theme  in 
which  he  delights — namely,  the.  weakness  and 
oowardice  of  my  sex — I  withdrew  from  the 
field  and  let  him  have  it  all  his  own  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  a  little  contradiction,  be- 
cause it  would  have  given  to  his  tirade  the 
semblance  of  arguing,  which  is  more  dignified 
than  scolding;  but  it  is  the  hardest  work  in 
the  world  for  me  to  contend.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  more  sinful  to  lie,  but  it  would  be 
more  agreeable. 

It  is  nearly  midnight,  and  my  pen  begins  to 
lag,  so  I  will  bid  you  good-night  and  wait  till 
to-morrow  evening  to  finish  my  letter. 

June  29lA. — This  has  been  a  lovely  day, 
though  a  little  too  warm  to  be  enjoyable.  One 
could  not  look  out  upon  the  fresh  green  of  the 
meadows  and  hills,  and  behold  the  blue  sky 
serenely  smiling  over  the  bluer  sea  without 
adoring  the  Infinite  Wisdom  which  "  hath  made 
every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time."  And  yet  I 
came  very  near  spoiling  the  whole  day  by 
allowing  myself  to  get  unduly  excited  over  a 
trifle  of  as  little  real  consequence  as  a  dry  leaf 
floating  by  on  the  wind.  Besides,  it  is  a 
grievance  of  daily  occurrence,  and  I  ought  to 
be  accustomed  to  it.  But  it  seemed  so  hard, 
when  the  birds  were  singing  and  the  day  shin- 
ing so  gloriously,  to  listen  to  my  brother's 
growling  comments  on  his  breakfast,  and  to 
behold  his  vigorous  appropriation  of  its  dain- 
ties. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  had  the  sense  to  at- 
tempt no  reply,  though  any  number  of  sting- 
ing rejoinders  were  quivering  on  the  end  of 
my  tongue.  When  he  tasted  the  fragrant 
Mocha  and  declared  that  water  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  such  slops,  I  only  answered  by 
pouring  out  a  goblet  of  cold  water  and  hand- 
ing it  to  him.  This  did  not  prevent  his  drink- 
ing four  large  cups  of  the  coffee. 

Robert  was  here  all  the  afternoon.  He 
leaves  home  to-morrow  to  make  one  more  tour 
in  search  of  his  cousin.  He  has  waited  a  fort- 
night hoping  to  discover  Fred's  fellow-prisoner, 
but,  although  he  has  advertised  in  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  New  York  papers,  and  made  inquiries  by 
letter,  he  has  heard  nothing  from  him.  He  is 
not  very  hopeful,  but  he  can  not  rest  while 
any  means  are  left  untried.  And  Jack  dishing 
has  gone  again.  He  has  spent  so  short  a  time 
here  that  X  have  scarcely  seen  him.  He  has 
changed  his  ship  bat  not  his  employers,  and  is 
now  bound  for  China.  Leonore  and  her  father 
went  to  New  York  to  see  him  off.  He  will  be 
gone  a  long  time,  at  least  two  years  seems  a 
long  time  to  look  forward  to,  and  when  he 
comes  home  again  there  will  be  a  wedding. 

As  I  think  over  the  changes  of  life  and  the 
possible  events  of  the  two  years  of  waiting,  I 
wonder  at  Leonore's  cheerful  words  and  man- 
ners. It  is  the  good  God  who  has  given  to 
youth  and  health  its  sanguine  hopes  and  rain- 
bow prospects,  and  I  will  not,  by  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  dim  one  color  in  the  bright 
camera. 

After  tea  Maggie  and  Eobert  went  off  to- 
gether in  the  carriage  for  a  drive  on  the  Long 
Beach.    There  is   nothing   pleasanter  in   fine 
weather,  when  the  tide  is  down,  and  the  long 
blue  waves,  crested  with  snowy  foam,  break  at 
a  safe  distance  upon  the  shore.    But  as  the 
evening  came  on  the  weather  changed.    The 
wind  blew  strongly  from  the  east,  and  the  light 
fogs,    which    had    been    gathering    unnoticed, 
assumed    the    forms   of    clouds,    and   scudded 
hither  and  thither,  gradually  concentrating  their 
power.    I  became  nervously  anxious  for  their 
return   as  the  twilight  shadows  deepened.    I 
sat  a  long  time  by  the  open  window  listening 
to  the  heavy  thud  of  the  surf  upon  the  beach 
as  the  tide  came  in,  and  tormenting  myself 
with  conjectures  in  regard  to  their  absence.    I 
imagined  every  possible  evil,  and  some  that  my 
reason  told  me  were  quite  impossible.    It  is 
only  when  the*  tide  is  down  to  a  certain  point 
that   the    further   end   of   the    beach   can    be 
crossed  in  safety;  there  is  no  use  in  attempting 
a    passage  after  the  water  has  risen  over  the 
sand-bar.    I  think  my  brother  felt  considerable 
anxiety,  for  I  heard  him  go  several  times  to 
the  little  observatory  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
but  he  would  only  have  laughed  at  me  if  I  had 
gone  to  him  for  sympathy. 

They  came  at  last  when  it  was  quite  dark, 
and,  though  I  trembled  all  over  with  the  ex- 
citement I  had  undergone,  I  hurried  down 
stairs  to  question  them. 

My  brother  stood  in  the  doorway  talking  to 
Robert,  who,  as  well  as  Maggie,  was  dripping 
-wet.  Maggie  was  without  her  hat,  and  her 
hair,  which  is  long  and  thick,  had  become  un- 
fastened, and  hung  over  her  shoulders  like  a 
wail. 


"For  pity's  sake!  what  has  happened  to 
you?    Maggie,  where  's  your  bonnet?" 

"  Qone  to  sea,  I  expect.  Do  n't  be  fright- 
ened, aunt  'Lissa.  Nothing  terrible  has  taken 
place." 

"  Robert,  go  straight  home  and  get  some  dry 
clothes.  Do  n't  wait  to  give  us  any  particu- 
lars. If  you  are  not  both  sick  after  this  then 
I  am  mistaken.    What  have  you  been  up  to?1' 

"I  shall  leave  Maggie  to  tell  you,  aunt 
'Lissa,"  said  Robert.  "  I  shall  take  your  ad- 
vice.   Good-night." 

"But  not  till  she  has  changed  her  dress," 
said  her  father,  turning  to  Maggie. 

"It  is  salt  water,  papa.  It  won't  hurt  me. 
I  am  not  cold." 

"  Do  n't  stop  to  argue  about  it.  Do  as  I 
wish  without  controversy." 

"Yes,  papa.  It  is  too  late  to  dress  again, 
and  I  am  tired,  so  I  will  go  to  bed,  if  you 
please.    Good-night,  papa." 

My  brother's  face  exhibited  a  ludicrous  con- 
tention between  parental  authority  and  baffled 
curiosity.  A  glance  from  the  window  showed 
him  that  Robert  was  quite  beyond  recall. 
There  was  never  a  son  of  Adam  with  a  more 
inquisitive  nature,  and  the  idea  of  waiting  till 
morning  for  the  particulars  of  Maggie's  adven- 
ture was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"Phillissa,  I  suppose  you  are  full  of  curios- 
ity— women  always  are — to  hear  what  these 
children  have  been  doing.  It  is  a  silly  trait, 
and  ought  to  be  checked;  but  if  Maggie  chooses 
to  slip  on  her  dressing-gown  and  come  down 
just  long  enough  to  gratify  you,  I — I  won't 
object." 

"Not  on  my  account,  thank  you.  I  can 
stop  in  her  room  when  I  go  up  stairs  and  get 
the  details.    I  shall  be  going  up  directly." 

My  brother  got  up  and  walked  uneasily  up 
and  down  the  room  till  I  lighted  my  candle. 
Then  he  spoke  with  his  back  toward  me. 

"  Phillissa,  I  think— hem — I  believe — in  fact, 
I  should  like  to  hear  about  the  affair  myself." 

"  Indeed  1    Well,  there  is  nothing  easier." 

I  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called, 
"Maggie  I" 

"  Ma'am?" 

"  Your  father  wishes  you  to  come  down  and 
tell  him  about  your  adventure." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Maggie  came  directly,  followed  by  her  sisters, 
and  with  her  usual  boldness  seated  herself 
upon  her  father's  knee.  Neither  of  the  other 
girls  dare  do  that. 

"  We  were  crossing  the  beach  on  our  return," 
she  began,  "and  were  about  half  a  mile  this 
side  of  that   narrow  part  when   the  carriage 
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suddenly  sank  in  a  soft  place  which  mrust  have 
been  got  up  for  the  occasion,  for  we  never  saw 
it  before.  It  is  higher  than  the  regular  track, 
but  the  tide  came  in  so  fast  that  I  did  not  like 
to  drive  nearer.  You  know  that  fence  by  the 
salt  meadow 8,  papa?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it  was  close  by  that,  and  quite  safe, 
unless  the  waves  are  uncommon.  We  got  out 
of  the  carriage  and  Robert  pushed,  and  the 
horse  pulled,  and  I  helped  them  both,  but  we 
could  not  start  it.  So  Robert  was  obliged  to 
leave  us  and  go  in  search  of  help.  The  nearest 
house  was  Quinny  Taylor's,  a  mile  off,  at  least. 
Robert  tied  Zoe  to  the  fence  and  mounted  me 
upon  a  post  near  by  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
waves.  Imagine  my  situation,  aunt  'Lissa. 
Left  to  myself  in  the  middle  of  that  desolate 
beaoh,  the  great  waves  rushing  up  so  near  as 
almost  to  touch  my  feet,  the  wind  twitching  at 
every  part  of  my  dress  and  pulling  my  hair 
out  straight,  and  the  darkness  coming  on  faster 
than  it  ever  did  before.  How  should  you  have 
liked  it?" 

"Not  very  well,  I  think." 

"  Robert  had  got  but  a  little  way  past  that 
old  hulk  that  lies  on  the  beach,  though  he  was 
quite  out  of  hearing,  when  Zoe  began  to  kick 
and  plunge.  She  got  her  feet  entangled  in  the 
fence,  and  I  expected  every  minute  to  see  her  fall 
and  break  her  legs  or  her  neck.  I  tried  to  coax 
her,  but  she  would  not  let  me  come  near  her. 
Just  then  I  saw  Robert  returning  with  a  man 
who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  beach  on  foot. 
At  that  distance  they  scarcely  seemed  to  move 
at  all,  and  I  screamed  as  loud  as  I  could  to 
hurry  them,  but  the  noise  of  the  surf  drowned 
my  voice.  I  made  signals  of  distress  with  my 
handkerchief,  but  the  wind  took  it  out  of  my 
hands,  and  I  saw  it  no  more.  Then  I  took  off 
my  hat  and  swung  it  round  and  round  by  the 
strings  till  they  were  near  enough  to  see  it, 
when  that  too  blew  away.  I  thought  I  could 
not  afford  to  lose  it,  so  I  got  off  my  post  and 
began  to  chase  it.  You  should  have  seen  my 
hair  spread  itself  out  on  the  breeze." 

"I  can  fancy  how  it  looked  from  present 
appearances." 

"  But  the  hat  was  the  most  provoking.  It 
would  lie  as  still  as  possible  on  the  wet  sand 
till  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  then  it  would 
whirl  over  and  over  as  if  it  had  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  keeping  just  out  of  my  reach.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  had,  but  I  guess  it  has  re- 
pented by  this  time.  I  was  glad  to  see  Robert 
trying  to  head  the  thing  off,  for  it  was  hope- 
less to  try  to  overtake  it.  Rut  we  had  each 
in  the  pursuit  unconsciously  approached  nearer 


and  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  just  as  we  met  and 
both  stooped  to  seize  the  truant,  a  big  wave 
broke  directly  over  us  and  left  us  seated  flat 
upon  the  sand.  That  is  how  we  got  so  wet 
The  retiring  wave  took  the  hat  out  to  sea. 
Robert  tied  his  handkerchief  over  my  head  as 
soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves 
and  could  stop  laughing.  In  the  mean  time 
the  man  had  extricated  the  horse,  and  the 
carriage  being  once  more  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  things,  we  got  in  and  struck  a  bee  line 
for  home." 

"  Quite  an  adventure,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  I 
suppose  you  enjoyed  it,  though." 

"  Well,  I  did  rather  like  it." 

I  have  written  all  this  since  the  rest  of  the 
household  retired  to  bed.  I  hope  the  account 
will  interest  you  as  much  as  it  does  me.  I 
suppose  the  young  folks  were  in  no  real  dan- 
ger, but  my  heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  the 
heavenly  providence  which  kept  them  in  safety. 
It  rains  heavily,  and  the  night  is  a  gloomy 
one  to  be.  abroad.  There  is  such  a  melancholy 
monotony  in  the  sound  of  the  waves.  Good- 
night. 

In  love,  as  ever,         Phillisba  Bxows. 


WELCOME,  APRIL. 


IT   Mil.    BLLIN   OL1M1KTIH1   IOWAITI. 


Welcome  with  thy  beams  and  showers. 
Balmy  airs  and  axure  skies, 

Welcome  with  thy  willow  bowers, 
And  thy  violet's  sweet  blue  eyes, 

To  this  city  of  the  dead, 

Where  the  happy  seldom  tread, 
Where,  in  spotless  robes  of  snow, 

Little  Mary,  darling  Mary, 
Sleeps  below. 

Birds  will  sing  the  sweet  love-call 
To  their  mates  as  here  they  pass; 

Beams  and  shower  alternate  fall, 
Wooing  forth  the  tender  grass; 

And  the  sweet  wild  blossoms  nod 

O'er  the  consecrated  sod, 
Where,  in  spotless  robes  of  snow, 

Little  Mary,  darling  Mary, 
Sleeps  below. 

Birds  may  sing  and  violets  bloom, 
Southern  airs  their  freshness  shed, 

Willows  bend  above  the  tomb 
Where  we  lay  away  our  dead; 

But  't  is  mockery  here  to  sing 

Merry  carols  of  the  Spring, 

When  our  hearts  are  filled  with  woe, 

And  onr  Mary,  darling  Mary, 
Sleeps  below. 
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■  T   I4BTHA    D.    HABDI1. 


rr  the  preface  to  bis  published  poems  Gerald 
Massey  says:  "The  dearth  of  poetry  should 
be  great  in  a  country  where  we  hail  as  poets 
such  as  have  been  crowned  of  late/' 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  our  poetry  is  fast 
losing  the  vigor  and  energy  it  once  possessed; 
that  our  poets  are  now  more  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  expression  than  strength  of  thought; 
that  "  wordy  pictures1'  of  character  and  scenery 
are  fast  taking  the  place  of  word- pictures.  From 
the  inspiring  lays  of  chivalry,  the  deeper  trage- 
dies of  sin  and  death,  and  the  accurate  study 
of  life  and  character,  we  have  gone  down  to 
love  songs — exquisite  in  themselves,  it  is  true— 
descriptions  of  tragedy,  poems  lacking  the 
vigor  of  olden  times.  Poets  were  formerly  few 
and  rare;  they  are  now  common  and  common- 
place. It  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  deli- 
cacy of  expression  compensates  for  want  of 
force;  whether  we  are  beyond  the  day  of  great 
poems;  whether  Bulwer's  Greek  tragedy  was  a 
failure  because  of  the  poet  or  the  time.  Chief 
among  modern  English  poets  stands  Tennyson; 
in  philosophical  poetry  we  have  Arnold  and 
Browning — the  philosophy  in  the  latter  often 
becoming  mere  mist — while  in  rare  imaginative 
power  and  passionate  expression  G&rald  Massey 
may  rank  with  these. 

With  the  principal  facts  of  his  life  most  per- 
sons are  familiar.  Born  in  1828,  the  son  of  a 
canal  boatman,  learning  to  read  at  a  penny 
school,  he  was  at  the  age  of  eight  put  to  earn 
his  bread  in  a  silk-mill.  When  the  mill  burned 
down  he  went  to  straw -plaiting,  as  laborious 

I    and  even  more  unhealthy  than  factory-work. 
At  fifteen  he  came  to  London  as  an  errand 
boy;  and  while  before  his  library  had  consisted 
of  the  Bible,  Bunyan,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  be 
now  found  himself  surrounded  by  books,  and 
read  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way.    To 
Ibis  delight  in  reading  succeeded  the  desire  to 
write  himself,  and,  in  his  own  words,  "after  I 
bad  begun  I  never  ceased  for  about  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into  print." 
These   first  poems  were   not  political.    They 
taught  that  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance 
bad    power  to  elevate   the  masses,  and   that 
sometime  this  should  be  done;   but  the  fiery 
earnestness  which  he  afterward  showed  was  not 
then  apparent.    The  French  Revolution  pro- 
dooed    no   little    effect   upon    him;    "it    was 
sc&rxed  and  blood-burnt  into  the  very  core  of 
mjr    being."    In  1849  he  became  editor  of  a 
cheap  workingmen's  journal,  called  "  The  Spirit 


of  Freedom  " — costly  editorship,  since  in  eleven 
months  it  cost  him  five  situations.  Of  his  life 
since  then,  except  as  a  poet,  we  know  nothing. 
There  is  evidence  that  his  devotion  to  litera- 
ture has  not  been  unrewarded,  that  he  has 
married  and  found  happiness  in  domestic  life. 

We  think  Gerald  Massey's  poems  may  be 
briefly  divided  into  those  which  have  a  political 
bearing  and  those  which  have  not,  the  first  con- 
taining the  most  earnest  spirit,  the  second  the 
most  perfect  poetry.  We  would  not  have  it  un- 
derstood by  this,  however,  that  there  are  any  of 
his  poems  of  a  bad  spirit  or  entirely  lacking  in 
poetic  expression.  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Bal- 
lad of  Babe  Christabel,"  Massey  apologizes  for 
his  political  verses  thus:  "It  was  not  for  my- 
self that  I  wrote  these  pieces;  it  was  always 
the  condition  of  others  that  made  the  mist  rise 
up  and  clouded  my  vision.  I  keep  them  as 
memorials  of  my  past."  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  the  "  condition  of  others,"  the  intense  sym- 
pathy he  has  for  all  who  are  oppressed,  which 
makes  many  of  his  pieces  so  full  of  indignation. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a 
cramped  life  and  memorials  of  a  peculiar  phase 
of  the  poet's  character.  It  was  but  natural 
that  Gerald  Massey,  rising  from  the  people, 
knowing  all  the  tyrannies  they  suffered  from 
the  rich,  and  feeling  with  a  poet's  heart  for 
their  sorrows,  should  have  written  first  of  them, 
written  earnestly,  indignantly,  putting  his  soul 
into  his  verse. 

These  poems  are  all  similar  in  character  and 
treatment.  Indignation  at  the  present  state 
of  society,  expostulations  with  the  rich  for 
their  oppressions,  and  addresses  to  the  people 
to  resist,  with  frequently  in  conclusion  some 
vision  of  a  future  time  when  these  things  shall 
have  passed  away.  There  are  differences,  of 
course,  some  being  merely  fiery  protests,  as 
"They  are  but  Giants  while  we  Kneel,"  and 
"Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty-Eight,"  while 
in  others  the  rising  of  the  masses  is  the  chief 
subject.  Of  the  latter  class  are  "  The  People's 
Advent,"  "Hope  On,  Hope  Ever,"  and  per- 
haps "  The  Three  Voices."  In  a  different  and 
more  subdued  vein  are  the  lines,  "  The  Kingliest 
Kings,"  from  which  we  quote: 

"  As  beauty  in  death's  cerements  shrouds, 
And  stars  bejewel  night, 
God's  splendors  live  in  dim  heart-clouds, 

And  suffering  worketh  might; 
The  mirkest  hour  is  mother  of  morn. 
The  kingliest  kings  are  crowned  with  thorn." 

Of  a  similar  spirit  are  the  lines  to  F.  D. 
Maurice: 

14  They  lay  their  corneT-stones  in  dark, 
Deep  waters,  who  upbuild  in  heeuty, 
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On  earth's  old  heart,  their  triumph  arc, 
That  crowns  with  glory  Htm  of  doty. 

Take  heart;  tho'  sown  in  tears  and  blood, 
No  seed  that  's  quick  with  love  hath  perished, 

Though  dropt  in  barren  by-ways — God 
Some  glorious  flower  of  life  hath  cherished." 

The  series  of  poems,  "England  and  Lotus 
Napoleon,"  are  so  different  that  we  can  not 
refrain  from  again  quoting.  Here  is  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  grim  sarcasm: 

"  Our  idol's  hands  are  red  with  blood,  with  blood  his 

hands  are  sodden, 
But  we  know  't  is  only  guilty  blood  which  he  has  spilt 

and  trodden; 
He  wears  the  imperial  purple  now,  that  plotting  prince 

of  evil, 
He  lets  us  share  his  glory  if  we  bow  down  to  the 

devil; 

And  we  bow,  bow,  bow, 
We  may  go  to  the  devil,  so  it 's  just  as  well  to  bow." 

In  "Burns"  and  "Hugh  Miller's  Grave,"  a 
different  phrase  of  the  poet's  character  appears. 
Devoted  as  he  is  to  the  people,  feeling  for  their 
wrongs,  rejoicing  in  their  triumphs,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  how  hearty  an  admiration  he 
would  have  for  any  who,  breaking  the  bonds 
of  circumstance,  had  won  for  themselves  a 
name  and  position  in  the  world.  With  the 
hard- toiling  life  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  struggles 
of  genius  with  poverty,  the  poet  has  the  most 
intense  sympathy,  and  he  touches  with  an 
almost  reverent  hand  upon  his  death.  In 
"Burns,  a  Centenary  Song,"  a  much  longer 
piece,  there  is  mingled  with  sympathy  for  the 
poet's  life  some  careful  verses  descriptive  of  his 
poems: 

"  They  set  us  singing  at  our  work, 
Or  where  no  ringing  voice  is  foand, 
Outsmiles  the  music  that  may  lurk 
In  thoughts  too  fine  for  sound. 

They  weave  some  pictured  tints  that  shine 
Luminous  in  lira's  cold  gray  woof, 

They  make  the  vine  of  patience  twine 
About  the  barest  root" 

Our  poet  has  indeed  no  little  sympathy  with 
every  thing  great  and  noble,  and  whether  it  be 
genius  going  sorrowfully  to  the  grave  while  it 
set  the  world  laughing  with  its  comicalities, 
suffering  for  the  people's  cause,  or  the  death 
of  heroes  of  battle,  he  honors  them  all.  The 
death  of  Havelock,  "  who  wore  the  double  roy- 
alty of  being  great  and  good,"  they  who  fell 
for  Hungary  and  Rome,  the  men  of  forty- 
eight,  Robert  Blake,  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
are  all  celebrated  in  his  verse. 

From  many  of  Massey's  poems  we  gain  the 
idea  that  they  are  transcripts  of  personal  ex- 


perience. Under  different  titles  there  are  many 
pieces  all  treating  of  the  death  of  a  dearly- 
loved  child,  one  of  three.  Two  of  these,  "The 
Mother's  Idol  Broken"  and  "The  Ballad  of 
Babe  Christabel,"  are  pieces  of  some  length. 
The  latter  is,  we  think,  the  finest  long  poem  in 
the  volume — as  perfect  a  description  of  child- 
life  and  bereavement  as  has  ever  been  written. 
The  vivid  imagination  so  lavishly  displayed  in 
the  other  poems  is  here  held  in  check,  and  the 
few  glimpses  given  of  it  are  very  beautiful. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  the  time  of 
Babe  Christabel's  birth — a  poet's  picture  of 
Spring,  and  goes  on  in  parts  carefully  divided 
with  the  parent's  joy,  the  child's  growth,  and 
the  air-castles  builded  about  her.    We  quote: 

"  A  spirit-look  was  in  her  face, 

That  shadowed  a  miraculous  range 
Of  meanings  ever  rich  and  strange. 
Or  lightened  glory  in  the  place. 

And  through  the  windows  of  her  eyes 

We  often  saw  her  saintly  soul, 

Serene,  and  sad,  and  beautiful. 
Go  sorrowing  for  lost  paradise." 

After  the  description  of  her  death  the  poem 

closes: 

"  God's  ichor  fills  the  hearts  that  bleed, 
The  beat  fruit  loads  the  broken  bough, 
And  in  the  wounds  our  sufferings  plow — 
Immortal  love  sows  sovereign  seed." 

Some  of  the  shorter  poemB  on  the  same  subject 
have  a  tenderer  utterance.  Of  them  we  think 
"Our  Little  Child  with  Radiant  Eyes"  the 
best. 

In  "Glimpses  of  the  Crimean  War,"  the 
principal  events  of  that  period,  the  coalition, 
departure  of  troops,  battles  and  siege,  as  well 
as  the  other  side  of  war,  the  death  of  heroes, 
the  grief  at  home,  and  the  ministry  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  are  described  in  poems  varying  in 
power  and  interest.  Some  of  the  battle  lyrics 
have  a  fine  musical  rhythm;  of  them  all  we 
think  "  The  Death  Ride,"  a  piece  on  the  same 
subject  and  almost  as  vivid  as  Tennyson's 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  the  best.  "A 
War  Winter's  Night  in  England"  might  be 
taken  as  the  voice  of  more  than  one  home- 
circle  when,  during  our  great  struggle,  we  eat, 

"  Straining  our  ears  for  the  tidings  of  war, 
Holding  our  hearts  like  beacons  up  higher 
For  those  who  are  fighting  afar." 

The  other  long  poems  of  the  volume  are 
"Lady  Laura,"  a  tale  of  factory  life,  and  "The 
Bridegroom  of  Beauty,"  each  of  them  well 
written,  and  containing  some  exquisite  passage*, 
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but  neither  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
notice.  The  two  series  of  poems,  "Songs  for 
Singing'1  and  "Lyrics  of  Love,"  contain  some 
of  the  most  passionate  love-songs  in  our  lan- 
guage. Massey  leans  indeed  toward  the  tender 
side  of  nature,  and  his  political  poems  are  but 
the  rebound  of  one  who  is  dowered  as  well  with 
the  hate  of  hate  as  the  love  of  love. 

"  A  Day  at  Craigcrook  Castle  "  is,  we  think, 
a  fair  instance  of  Gerald  Massey's  poetic  power. 
It  combines  with  a  succession  of  beautiful 
pictures  some  reflection  and  a  hint  of  some- 
thing deeper.  Very  rarely  indeed,  but  very 
reverently,  has  he  touched  upon  the  life-ques- 
tions of  God  and  Eternity.  Now  he  declares 
that 

"  Life  is  a  mass,  but  God  in  the  center  sits," 

and  that 

" '  They  wrought  in  faith/  and  not  '  they  wrought  in 

doubt/ 
Is  the  proud  epitaph  inscribed  above 
Our  glorious  dead." 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  have  already  seen 
from  our  extracts  Massey's  chief  characteristic 
and  great  fault.  His  imagination  does  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  under  his  control,  and  often 
leads  him  into  extravagances  of  expression. 
In  his  poems  one  is  confused  by  the  succession 
of  figures,  each  beautiful  in  itself,  but  too 
many  in  number.  Like  "The  Singer"  he  has 
bo  eloquently  described,  he  scatters 

"  Bare  violet  fancies  and  rose  leaves  of  sound." 

The  sweetness  is  cloying,  and  one  can  not  help 
wishing  that  more  simplicity  was  mingled  with 
it.  Many  of  his  poems  are  a  succession  of 
beautiful  pictures;  and  he  differs  in  artist 
power  from  Tennyson  in  an  important  particu- 
lar. The  Laureate  touches  a  picture  with  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  strokes  possible;  with 
bis  imagination  flowing  in  a  broader,  fuller 
stream,  Massey's  pictures  are  often  confused 
and  indistinct,  his  poems  a  maze  of  figures. 

There  may  be  some  that  will  object  to  Mas- 
sey's political  poems,  but  we  hold  it  well-nigh 
impossible  for  a  poet  of  the  people  to  be  silent 
on  their  wrongs.    True  poetry  has  some  definite 
aim  toward  the  advance  of  the  world;  and  as 
in  America  Whittier  consecrated  his  muse  to 
liberty,  so  in  England  our  poet  became  a  chart- 
ist.    Some  of   Tennyson's   poems  are   fiercely 
political,  but  while  he  attacks  all  society,  con- 
demns alike  rich  and  poor,  Massey  sings  of  the 
oppressions  of  one,  the  wrongs  of  the  other. 
Tbat  the  present  condition  of  English  society 
is   essentially  bad  no  one  will  deny.    To  the 


changing  of  it  if  men  consecrate  the  gifts  God 
has  given  them,  who  will  condemn  them?  who 
will  not  rather  bid  them  Godspeed? 
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A  moth  be  sat  at  her  sewing, 

But  her  brow  was  full  of  thought, 
The  little  one  playing  beside  her 

Her  own  sweet  mischief  wrought. 
A  book  on  a  chair  lay  near  her; 

'T  was  open,  I  strove  to  see, 
At  the  old  Greek  artist's  story— 

"I  paint  for  eternity." 
So  I  fancied  all  her  dreaming; 

I  watched  her  serious  eye 
As  the  'broidery  dropped  from  her  fingers, 

And  she  heaved  a  heart-felt  sigh. 
She  drew  the  little  one  nearer 

AdcI  looked  on  the  sunny  face, 
Swept  the  bright  curls  from  the  open  brow, 

And  kissed  it  with  loving  grace. 

And  she  thought,  "  I,  too,  am  an  artist, 

My  life- work  here  I  see; 
This  sweet,  dear  face  my  hand  must  trace, 

I  must  paint  for  eternity. 
Hence  each  dark  passion-shadow! 

Pain's  deeply-graven  lines! 
Here  must  be  the  reflected  beauty 

That  from  the  pure  heart  shines. 
"  But  how  shall  I  blend  the  colors? 

How  mingle  the  light  and  shade? 
Or  arrange  the  weird  surroundings 

The  future  has  arrayed? 
0,  life,  thou  hast  weary  nightfalls, 

And  days  all  drear  that  be, 
But  from  thy  darkness  marvelous  grace 

Wilt  thou  evoke  for  me? 
"Alas,  that  I  am  but  a  learner! 

So  where  shall  I  make  me  wise, 
Or  obtain  the  rare  old  colors — 

The  Master's  precious  dyes? 
I  must  haste  to  the  fount  of  beauty, 

Must  pleadingly  kneel  at  His  feet, 
And  crave,  'mid  his  wiser  scholars, 

The  humblest  pupil's  seat. 
"  Then,  hand  and  heart  together, 

Some  grace  shall  add  each  day; 
Thus,  thus,  shall  her  face  grow  lustrous 

With  beauty  that  can  not  decay. 
My  darling!    God  guide  my  pencil, 

And  grant  me  the  vision  to  see 
In  the  light  of  His  love,  without  blemish  or  stein, 

In  the  coming  eternity!" 
Then  the  mother  awoke  from  her  day-dream, 

Her  face  grew  bright  again, 
And  I  knew  her  faith  was  strengthened 

By  more  than  angel's  ken; 
Her  fingers  flew  the  faster 

As  she  sang  a  soft,  low  3ong; 
It  seemed  like  a  prayer  for  the  child  so  fair 

As  it  thrilled  the  air  along. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TELL 


IT    PBOr.    WILLIAM    VILLI. 


"  rpHERE,"  said  a  Swiss  peasant  to  us  once, 
-I*  "is  the  spot  where  William  Tell,  with 
courageous  heart  and  steady  hand,  sped  the  ar- 
row that  dealt  death  to  the  tyrant  Gessler." 
We  kneeled,  as  did  once  the  hero,  and  peering 
through  the  foliage  discovered  a  little  shrine  at 
the  entrance  of  the  famous  "narrow  way/'  built 
to  commemorate  the  fall  of  the  oppressor  on 
the  ground  that  drank  his  blood.  Having,  with 
religious  fervor,  imprinted  on  our  minds  the 
surroundings  of  a  scene  and  deed  so  often  de- 
picted in  song  and  story,  we  went  to  "Tell's 
Shrine,"  and  there  found  the  peasants  repeating 
their  votive  offerings  to  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  on  this  spot  consecrated  to  liberty;  thus 
commingling  their  devotion  to  freedom  with 
their  religious  awe  and  reverence. 

Again  we  embarked  on  the  famous  Lake  of 
the  four  cantons,  and  as  we  gazed  enraptured 
on  the  towering  peaks  that  are  reflected  on  its 
dark  bosom,  we  suddenly  entered  a  deep  gorge 
whence  there  was  no  seeming  outlet,  and  round- 
ing an  abrupt  point,  our  guide  exclaims,  "  Tell's 
Chapel,"  devoutly  crossing  himself.  Here  is 
the  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped,  escaping  from 
the  tyrant's  minions  while  being  conveyed 
across  the  lake.  His  mighty  arm  had  burst  his 
chains  asunder,  and  with  one  desperate  spring 
he  reached  the  shore,  exclaiming,  "Tell  is  free!" 
The  broad,  rocky  platform  at  the  base  of  a 
towering  Alp,  seemed  almost  placed  there  to 
afford  Tell  a  deliverance  and  his  countrymen  a 
fitting  site  for  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
This  little  chapel  on  the  lake  is  the  Mecca  of 
patriot  pilgrims,  and  the  fountain  where  the 
children  of  the  Swiss  drink  in  their  first  inspi- 
rations of  freedom. 

As  we  leave  it  to  continue  our  journey 
through  the  tortuous  windings  of  this  most  re- 
markable of  the  Swiss  lakes,  we  listen  to  stories 
of  fearful  catastrophes  caused  by  hurricanes 
that  here  rise  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  the 
boatman  with  but  a  few  hundred  yards  between 
him  and  the  shore,  and  then  we  reach  the  fa- 
mous Rutli  meadow,  sacred  to  the  Switzer's 
heart  as  the  spot  where  the  little  band  of  pat- 
riots, led  by  Tell,  took  the  midnight  oath  to 
live  as  freemen,  or  as  freemen  to  repose  beneath 
the  sod.  This  also  in  the  background  bears 
the  ensign  of  the  cross. 

•  We  land,  and  after  toilsome  wanderings  over 
narrow,  steep,  and  rocky  ways,  reach  the  home 
of  Tell,  where  every  monument  is  commemora- 
tive of  his  deeds:  this  one  marks  the  spot  in 


the  old  market-place  where  the  tyrant's  cap 
was  placed  aloft  that  slaves  might  worship  it- 
there  stood  Tell's  darling  boy  bearing  the  apple 
on  his  head,  and  here  the  hero  unflinching  drew 
his  bow  and  shot  the  arrow  through  the  golden 
fruit  that  crowned  his  loved  one,  while  his 
breast  concealed  another  for  Gessler' s  heart,  in 
case  the  former  should  treacherously  rob  him 
of  his  offspring.  Here  too  a  chapel  rises  to  the 
memory  of  Tell,  and  is  profusely  adorned  with 
sculptured  or  with  tinted  story  of  him  whom 
all  hearts  worship. 

We  saw,  we  listened,  and  with  the  Swiss  we 
learned  confidingly  to  love  their  hero  of  the 
mountain  and  the  lake,  and  with  this  thing  of 
beauty  treasured  in  our  heart,  to  be  to  us  a  joy 
forever,  we  were  bidding  them  farewell,  when 
sacrilegious  lips  whispered  in  our  ears  the  dis- 
enchanting words,  "'T  is  all  a  fable,  baseless  as 
the  gossamer."  Startled  at  these  disenchanting 
words  we  endeavored  to  forbid  them  entrance 
to  the  mind,  and  carry  with  us  from  the  land 
of  Tell  these  pictures  as  fancy  had  painted 
them.  But  vain  endeavor  I  The  tempter  com- 
bined to  whisper  in  our  ears  that  this  story  of 
William  Tell  is  all  a  fiction,  till  at  last  we  have 
felt  constrained  to  say  to  Poesy,  begone!  and 
with  reluctant  step  have  left  her  temple  to 
tread  the  paths  that  vindicate  the  truth  of 
history. 

And  as  we  enter  on  this  new  field,  we  are 
half  tempted  to  meet  it  with  a  contemptuous 
smile — the  truth  of  history  is  indeed  a  truth  of 
doubtful  mien — and  the  very  subject  that  we 
propose  to  investigate  leads  us  to  exclaim:  Is 
there,  alas,  any  truth  in  history?  It  is  sad  to 
feel  that  so  many  soul-inspiring  records  of  the 
past  sink,  under  scrutinizing  glance,  into  pro- 
portions so  diminutive  as  to  leave  but  the  fee- 
blest platform  of  support.  If  history  contained 
naught  but  simple  truth,  the  world  would  lose 
half  its  poesy. 

But  we  fear  that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
day  is  to  find  a  pleasure  in  overthrowing  these 
idols  of  the  human  mind  and  inspirers  of  noble 
deeds;  and  while  for  centuries  Switzerland  and 
the  world  delighted  in  the  character  and  deeds 
of  Tell,  there  now  seems  to  be  a  rivalry  as  to 
who  shall  cast  the  darkest  shadow  over  what 
was  once  but  a  halo  of  light. 

Within  a  few  years  a  score  of  books  has  been 
published  in  relation  to  this  phenomenon  of 
history — some  denying  in  toto  the  existence  of 
Tell,  others  valiantly  taking  up  the  sword  in  his 
defense  and  putting  to  flight  a  host  of  seeming 
inconsistencies. 

It  would  appear  that  a  Scandinavian  legend 
sings  of  a  Danish  king  who  compelled  a  Danish. 
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archer  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  sons  head; 
there  are  those,  therefore,  who  argue  that 
Gessler  could  not  have  done  what  has  been 
universally  attributed  to  him,  because  two  such 
occurrences  could  hardly  have  been  repeated  in 
history.  But  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  mod- 
ern school  of  historians  who  contend,  and  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  history  is  constantly 
repeating  itself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  northern  legends  and  songs  of  Iceland 
bards  were  in  existence  long  before  the  time  of 
TelL  Centuries  previous  to  the  Swiss  Revolu- 
tion Iceland  was  the  seat  of  the  romantic  liter- 
ature of  Europe,  whose  courts  and  castles  gladly 
welcomed  these  minstrels  of  the  north,  listened 
to  their  songs,  and  dismissed  them  laden  with 
gold  and  treasures.  The  warlike  nobles  had 
scarce  another  intellectual  pastime  than  that 
afforded  them  by  these  wandering  minstrels. 
Thus  may  this  Icelandic  story  have  found  its 
way  to  Hapsburg's  Castle,  and  been  related  in 
the  presence  of  Gessler,  who  was  but  a  servant 
in  waiting  at  the  princely  table. 

Simple  history  represents  Gessler  as  a  man 
of  no  intellectual  power;  merely  a  domineering 
tyrant  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  gaining  po- 
sition, and  just  the  subject,  though  but  a  frog, 
to  swell  into  the  proportions  of  an  ox.  As  Tell, 
the  skillful  archer  of  the  people,  was  arraigned 
before  him,  what  more  natural  than  that  such  a 
man  would  seize  this  golden  opportunity  to 
impress  the  simple  peasants  of  the  region  with 
his  rare  inventive  power,  and  institute  a  pun- 
ishment that  to  them  would  be  peculiarly  im- 
pressive? Thus,  this  very  argument  that  some 
would  urge  to  annihilate  the  story,  seems,  when 
rightly  viewed,  to  lend  to  it  the  air  of  reality. 

Again:  another  of  these  doubting  Thomases 
of  history  declares  that  no  mention  of  this  story 
is  found  in  any  records  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  whereas  Tell  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth.    But  the  unlettered  peasants  of 
these  mountain  bights  and  rock-ribbed  lands 
could  scarcely  be  expected  at  this  early  age  to 
have  among  them  a  chronicler  of  their  deeds. 
Historians  wrote  not  in  those  days  for  base 
blood,  and  none  who  stood  under  the  protection 
or  in  the  power  of  the  emperor  would  dare  to 
mention  an  affair  that  redounded  only  to  the 
honor  of- humble  peasants  and  the  shame  of  the 
Jiaughty  lords.    The  house  of  Hapsburg  never 
suffered  such  bitter  and  revolting  humiliation 
ajs  was  dealt  out  to  it  in  the  long  series  of  de- 
feats in  the  fourteenth  century.    We  have  stood 
on  the  fields  of  Sempach  and  Morgarten,  and 
have  ever  since  drank  deeper  inspirations  of 
tiio  love  of  liberty  and  country  from  the  pure 
atmosphere  there  inhaled.     We  could  in  vision 


see  Winkelried  gathering  the  imperial  lances  to 
his  bosom  that  he  thus  might  make  for  his 
countrymen  a  path  to  victory  and  for  himself 
one  of  eternal  glory.  No  wonder  that  imperial 
hatred  reveled  in  the  blood  of  such  peasantry: 
it  had  sent  death  and  mourning  into  nearly 
every  noble  family  of  Austria. 

Could  we,  then,  expect  any  author  so  bold  at 
this  period  as  to  write  for  Germany  a  history 
of  Tell,  or  any  other  heroic  Swiss  whose  claims 
to  admiration  were  founded  on  their  determined 
opposition  to  Austrian  tyranny? 

And,  then,  Tell  was  but  the  simple  hero  of 
his  own  region;  a  few  miles  from  his  birth- 
place he  was  of  no  historical  importance.  The 
highest  honor  he  ever  bore  was  that  of  elder  in 
the  Church  of  the  village  where  he  "was  born, 
lived,  and  died.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
simple  records  of  his  deeds  were  made  in  sources 
now  lost  or  long  since  destroyed. 

One  author,  whose  labor  was  one  of  love  for 
the  name  and  memory  of  Tell,  has  presented 
manifold  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  In- 
stead of  searching  the  royal  libraries  of  German 
capitals,  he  investigated  the  local  records  of 
the  canton  and  village  where  Tell  was  born. 
Thinking  that  the  simple  villagers  must  know 
more  of  their  own  history  than  musty  book- 
worms at  a  distance,  he  sought  the  dates  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  erection 
of  monuments  and  the  celebrations  in  honor  of 
Tell.  He  found  that  two  chapels  were  erected 
in  his  name;  the  one,  according  to  official  doc- 
uments, by  the  parish,  and  the  other  by  his 
fellow -citizens  and  friends.  These  were  sol- 
emnly consecrated  in  the  year  1388,  only  thirty- 
one  years  after  Tell's  death,  and  in  presence 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  who  knew 
him  in  life.  The  founding  of  these  shrines  has 
been  commemorated  with  festivities  yearly  since 
his  death.  It  would  seem  that  testimonies  so 
clear  should  have  more  weight  than  the  fact 
that  certain  historians  have  not  found  what 
they  desired. 

Gessler  is  generally  quoted  as  an  imperial 
officer  of  the  parish  of  Kussnacht;  but  those 
who  deny  the  truth  of  the  story  aver  that  in 
all  the  annals  of  Kussnacht  the  name  of  Gessler 
is  not  to  be  found.  Now  history  tells  us  clearly 
that  Gessler  was  not  a  regular  administrator  in 
said  parish;  the  story  runs  thus:  Albert,  of 
Hapsburg,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in 
1298,  and  although  a  Swiss  by  origin  and  birth, 
he  began  immediately  to  persecute  his  country- 
men. Some  of  the  cantons  refused  to  recognize 
him  at  all  as  their  ruler,  others  were  willing  to 
obey  him  as  emperor  of  Austria  but  not  as 
Count  of  Hapsburg.    Albert,  however,  was  de- 
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termined  that  bis  authority  as  emperor  should 
extend  to  his  Swiss  castle,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times  he  appointed  an  imperial 
governor  to  represent  him;  this  was  Gessler, 
one  of  his  servants  in  waiting  in  the  imperial 
household.  But  the  Swiss  were  unwilling  to 
regard  him  as  such,  and  therefore  the  absence 
of  his  name  in  the  annals  of  Kussnacht.  Had 
they  thus  named  him,  they  would  have  yielded 
their  point.  But  they  considered  him  simply  a 
petty  tyrant  of  Albert's  household,  and  in  this 
capacity  Tell  and  the  Swiss  patriots  opposed 
him. 

Many  of  those  who  would  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  Tell,  and  make  the  whole  story  a  sheer 
fatye  resting  on  a  Scandinavian  legend,  never 
reach  the  true  state  of  the  case.  They  take 
Tell  the  hero  of  the  drama,  a  romantic  fiction 
born  in  the  brain  of  Schiller,  or  other  poets 
who  write  fiction  founded  on  very  little  fact, 
and  thus  they  draw  their  swords  on  an  imag- 
inary foe.  On  this  basis  even  the  existence  of 
Joan  of  Arc  is  now  denied.  But  historical  ver- 
ity lays  no  claim  to  Tell  as  the  deliverer  of 
Switzerland;  it  merely  claims,  according  to  the 
documents,  that  Tell  was  endeavoring  to  release 
himself,  and  family,  and  friends  from  the  enmity 
of  a  haughty  upstart,  whom  he  felt  in  no  way 
bound  to  respect.  Tell  shot  Gessler  in  the 
"narrow  way,"  to  protect  his  family  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  tyrant  who  would  probably 
return  before  they  could  learn  of  Tell's  escape 
and  join  him.  It  is  clearly  stated  that  the  con- 
federates repudiated  the  murder  of  Gessler,  and 
did  not  permit  it  to  affect  their  plans.  There 
are,  indeed,  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
for  awhile  avoided  as  a  murderer  and  excluded 
from  the  councils  of  the  Swiss  patriots,  then 
endeavoring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  different 
feudal  castles. 

In  sober  history  there  is  no  pretense  that 
Tell's  famous  shot  freed  Switzerland,  or  that 
the  death  of  Gessler  hastened  it;  indeed,  the 
record  says  that  Swiss  deliverance  was  effected 
without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood.  Strata- 
gem did  the  original  deed:  it  was  the  custom 
on  New-Year's  day  for  the  peasants  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  castle  to  be  admitted  within 
its  walls,  that  they  might  graciously  be  allowed 
to  present  their  annual  presents  to  the  ruling 
lord.  By  previous  agreement— conspiracy,  if 
we  please— they  then  and  there  resolved  in 
unison  to  strike  the  blow,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  these  mountain  fortresses  that  finally 
gained  for  them  the  victory. 

The  affair  between  Tell  and  Gessler  is  re- 
garded as  a  mere  private  matter  in  this  narra- 
tive, and  the  melodramatic  title  of  "Deliverer 


of  Switzerland"  finds  no  place  in  the  very  his- 
tory that  these  historians  would  annihilate. 
Tell,  as  a  simple  mountaineer,  defending  him- 
self and  family  from  a  tyrant,  must,  therefore, 
be  separated  from  the  Tell  of  poetic  fiction 
founded  on  romantic  story.  One  author,  indeed, 
asserts  that  a  legend  of  this  view  can  be  traced 
back  far  beyond  Icelandic  origin.  After  ten 
years  of  undivided  attention  to  it,  he  finds  the 
story  of  Tell  to  have  its  origin  in  an  Indian 
myth.  This  he  traces  again  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manio  in  a  heroic  story  of  about  the  year  300 
of  our  era.  It  locates  itself  in  Westphalia  for 
a  long  period,  and  in  the  sixth  century  wanders 
to  the  north.  Thence  it  returns  to  German 
Switzerland  a  century  or  two  before  the  exist- 
ence of  Tell,  no  doubt  attracted  by  the  stones 
that  formed  around  the  origin  of  Swiss  liberty. 
In  the  background  it  remained  dim  and  misty, 
and  assumed  shape  and  form  in  the  presence  of 
an  event  that  it  would  naturally  and  gladly 
seize  as  a  proper  frame-work  on  which  to  dis- 
play its  beauties. 

In  Switzerland,  more  perhaps  than  on  the 
Rhine,  every  crumbling  wall  and  old  mountain- 
ruin  has  a  story  clinging  to  it,  like  the  ivy 
that  adorns  its  form  and  hides  its  angles  and 
deformities.  These  legends  are  mostly  entwined 
with  the  deeds  noble  or  ignoble  of  the  former 
occupiers  of  these  castles,  but  especially  depict 
the  overbearing  pride  and  oppressive  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  governors.  All  these  stories 
are  wrapped  in  mysterious  origin,  and  are  in- 
distinct as  the  early  efforts  for  Swiss  liberty; 
what,  then,  more  natural  than  to  attach  them 
to  some  castle  that  has  been  the  scene  of  fierce 
struggles,  or  to  some  character  hardy  or  noble 
that  has  bared  his  breast  to  the  raging  storm? 
But  though  the  ivy  cover  the  ruin,  the  latter 
still  exists  and  supports  its  graceful  drapery; 
though  poetic  fancy  adorn  the  character,  it  does 
not  annihilate  the  man.  To  the  Swiss  heart 
this  story  of  Tell  is  entwined  with  the  origin 
of  Swiss  liberty,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
people;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Teutonic  legends,  and  to  the  unlettered 
peasant  is  the  only  practical  mode  of  tracing 
the  development  of  that  liberty  which  makes 
him  more  than  any  other  sigh  for  his  free 
mountain  air  when  detained  in  other  lands. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  these  historical 
iconoclasts,  who  would  ruthlessly  crush  these 
beautiful  images  of  the  fancy,  that  are  often 
the  best  and  Burest  means  of  leading  Bimple 
and  untutored  minds  to  a  higher  and  better  life.     ' 

Toll's  death  was  a  noble  one,  and  has  done     ( 
much  toward  wreathing  around  his  name  a  halo     • 
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of  love.  The  story  is  told  in  beautiful  and 
simple  verse  flowing  from  the  pen  of  U bland 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  people's  heart. 
The  returning  Spring  was  sending  the  detached 
avalanche  into  the  valley  and  filling  the  mount- 
ain streams  with  angry  waves  that  threatened 
the  frail  bridges  that  spanned  the  narrow 
chasms.  A  fair- haired  boy  was  crossing  one 
of  these  just  as  the  current  carried  it  away, 
bearing  him  to  destruction.  Near  him  was  a 
gray-haired  man  who  started  at  the  crashing 
sound,  plunged  into  the  boiling  waters,  seized 
the  child,  and  with  giant  effort  threw  him  to 
the  shore.  But  the  hero  himself  became  the 
victim  of  the  waves.  When  the  subsiding 
waters  gave  up  their  prey,  men,  and  women, 
and  children  gathered  round  it  in  grief  and 
lamentation,  for  it  was  the  body  of  Tell. 

This  last  noble  deed  cast  a  luster  around  his 
name,  and  brought  to  vivid  recollection  the 
well-known  events  of  his  early  life.  A  gushing 
feeling  of  gratitude  rose  up  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
accompanied  with  remorse  and  self-reproach  at 
having  so  much  and  so  long  neglected  a  noble 
man  during  his  life,  and  a  desire  to  compensate 
him  for  past  blame  and  neglect.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  in  after  years  they  raised  shrines 
and  monuments  to  his  memory,  and  honored 
him  as  the  father  of  Swiss  liberty. 

The  truth  in  the  story  of  Tell  lies  in  the 
golden  mean  between  the  extremes.  Romance 
has  clothed  his  name  with  the  garments  of  im- 
agination arranged  by  the  fitful  caprice  of  fancy, 
while  stern  reality  has  endeavored  to  deny  him 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  And  while 
captious  critics  find  pleasure  in  destroying  the 
beautiful  robes  in  which  story  delights  to  clothe 
him,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  truth  of  history 
saves  the  man. 


A  LE8S0H  FOE  SEPDTEBa 


Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the 
gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches;  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches, 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle 
that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  rest- 
less nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly. 
We  see  but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's  hap- 
piness: few  consider  him  to  be  like  the  silk- 
worm, that,  when  she.  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and 
consuming  herself.  And  this  many  rich  men 
do;  loading  themselves  with  corroding  cares  to 
keep  what  they  have  already  got.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, be  thankful  for  healthened  competence,  and 
Above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience.— I.  Walton. 


BELIGIOH  IH  BEEEAVEMEHT. 


BT.    BIT.   W.    KOUMDS,   B.  B. 


AS  in  prosperity  religion  restrains  us  from 
vanity  and  pride,  so  in  adversity  it  soothes 
and  comforts  the  smitten  heart.  Our  affections 
naturally  cling  to  earthly  objects;  and  to  near 
and  dear  relatives  that  attachment  is  very 
strong  when  such  objects  of  affection  are  taken 
from  us;  a  gloomy  shade  comes  over  all  our 
prospects;  a  source  of  earthly  joy  is  dried  up; 
the  soul  is  desolate;  the  heart  bleeds.  Without 
grace  the  bereaved  spirit  sinks  into  despair,  or 
drowns  its  grief  in  dissipation;  and  in  either 
case  the  Scripture  is  true — "the  sorrow  of  this 
world  worketh  death."  But  it  is  just  at  this 
hour  of  anguish  that  religion  comes  to  the  soul 
of  the  pious  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  binds  up 
the  broken  heart,  and  stays  the  sinking  mind 
with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel. 
Ib  it  a  parent  that  is  afflicted?  By  faith  in 
Christ  the  most  comforting  views  are  realized. 
Do  we  see  our  child  struggle  in  death?  It  is 
short;  it  is  the  last;  it  is  adding  to  his  future 
felicity;  he  never  could  suffer  less;  it  is  what 
is  reserved  for  all.  Is  the  struggle  over — the 
spirit  fled — the  funeral  obsequies  past?  We 
think  not  of  our  child  as  dead,  but  as  immor- 
talized— past  beyond  the  reach  of  death.  Not 
as  in  the  grave,  but  as  in  heaven.  We  ponder 
not  upon  our  loss,  but  upon  his  gain;  not  upon 
the  hoped-for  happiness  and  honor  we  had 
planned  for  him  here,  but  upon  how  much 
higher  and  happier  his  present  condition  than 
any  we  could  have  placed  him  in  had  long  life 
and  the  whole  world  been  at  our  command. 
We  do  not  torture  ourselves  with  dwelling  upon 
his  untimely  removal,  but  think  of  his  safe  re- 
treat from  the  evils  to  come — the  storms  of  life 
with  which  we  are  still  buffeting;  his  safe 
retreat  in  the  city  of  peace,  in  the  arms  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  is  infinitely  hap- 
pier than  we,  or  than  the  children  that  are  still 
left  in  our  embrace;  and  we  can  not  wish  him — 
dear,  unspeakably  dear  as  he  was — we  can  not 
wish  him  back;  we  weep,  but  our  tears  are 
mingled  with  gratitude,  and  hope,  and  holy  joy. 
Instead  of  murmuring,  we  pray;  instead  of 
utter  and  hopeless  abandonment  to  grief,  we 
adore  and  worship  God  with  a  warm  and  over- 
flowing heart. 

And  bow  well  calculated  is  bereavement  thus 
submitted  to  to  improve  our  spiritual  state  1 
We  held  in  our  arms  a  rich  and  beautiful  prize; 
but  while  we  smiled  in  its  enjoyment,  it  took 
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its  upward  flight  far  above  our  reach;  it  rose 
to  heaven.  Our  eye — our  heart  followed  it, 
and  while  we  stood  gazing  upward,  somewhat 
as  the  disciples  did  at  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  a  new  direction  is  given  to  our  thoughts 
and  feelings:  they  rest  on  heaven.  Heaven, 
not  earth,  is  our  home;  eternity,  not  time,  our 
ultimate  destination.  0,  at  such  a  moment, 
how  pleasing  the  thought,  we  too  are  on  the 
way  I  Nor  do  we  wish  the  hours  more  slow ; 
no,  it  is  delightful  to  feel  that  the  "course" 
will  soon  be  "finished,"  and  we  shall  follow  to 
their  heavenly  resting-place  those  that  have 
gone. before.  There  we  shall  meet  them  again; 
there  we  shall  reembrace  where  there  is  no 
death — where  love  and  joy  are 'without  end. 
And  what  is  the  spontaneous  desire  arising  from 
this  view?  That  of  renewed  dedication  to  God. 
A  panting  after  more  of  his  image — his  spirit: 

"  Thou  only  canst  my  spirit  fill; 
Come,  0  my  God,  my  Godl" 

Let  every  hour  of  my  life,  and  every  power 
of  my  being  now  be  devoted  to  thee.  Earthly 
joys,  0  how  they  have  faded  I  The  pleasures 
of  devotion,  0  how  they  brighten  1 

"  Henceforth  let  no  profane  delight 
Divide  this  consecrated  soul; 
Possess  it  thou  who  hast  the  right, 
As  Lord  and  master  of  the  whole." 

What  more?  Our  thoughts  next  rest  on  our 
employment,  while  we  shall  still  be  permitted 
to  labor  through  our  "day."  And  what  a  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  through  this  "day"  we  are 
allowed  to  labor  for  God — the  good  Lord,  who 
has  taken  our  loved  one  to  his  embrace  and 
keeps  htm  there  till  our  safe  arrival — the  God 
of  all  grace,  who  has  provided  immortality  for 
all  that  will  seek  his  face.  Ay,  for  all.  And 
here  another  heavenly  impulse  to  faithfulness 
thrills  through  the  soul  when  we  reflect,  that 
while  doing  our  duty  to  God  we  shall  be  the 
means  of  bringing  our  fellows  with  us  to  heaven. 
O,  how  important  to  mankind  religion  now  ap- 
pears 1  0,  the  delightful  privilege  of  being  in 
some  capacity  to  impart  it  unto  them!  How 
sacred  and  blessed  the  employment  of  a  parent 
training  the  hearts  of  his  offspring  for  holiness 
and  heaven  I  of  the  Sabbath  school  teacher 
guiding  the  feeble  footsteps  of  Christ's  lambs 
into  the  fold!  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  stand- 
ing on  the  walls  of  Zion  and  inviting  a  thought- 
less but  condemned  and  perishing  world  to  take 
sanctuary  within  her  pale!  the  missionary, 
whose  great  heart  grasps  the  earth  in  its  wide 
embrace,  and  forgets  the  love  of  country  and 
of  kindred  in  his  ardor  to  publish  to  all  the 
great  salvation! 


But  what  then?  Are  these  feelings  intem- 
perate? Are  these  views  misguided?  Is  this 
standard  of  religious  emotion  raised  to  an  un- 
warranted elevation?  Open  the  Bible,  and  how 
inexpressibly  precious  is  the  Bible  to  the  heart 
of  the  bereaved  Christian!  Open  the  Bible — 
that  blessed  book — that  book  of  truth,  unshak- 
en, imperishable,  eternal  truth.  What  do  you 
learn?  That  these  strong  views  of  spiritual 
things,  to  which  only  some  striking  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  can  open  our  eyes,  were  the 
every -day  views  of  the  "holy  men  of  old." 
That  that  union  and  communion  with  God,  to 
which  only  the  force  of  afflictions  can  drive  us 
in  these  degenerate  times,  was  the  uniform  ele- 
ment in  which  the  apostles  and  primitive  dis- 
ciples lived:  you  hear  Paul  exclaim,  "I  am 
crucified  with  Christ;  nevertheless  I  live;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  hath  loved  me  and  given  him- 
self for  me."  "Rejoice  evermore.  Pray  with- 
out ceasing.  In  every  thing  give  thanks:  for 
this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concern- 
ing you." 


^     'TIS  WELL 


BY   llffl  0.   1.0 ED. 


Wearily,  drearily  fell  the  rain, 
Pattering  against  my  window  pane. 

The  shades  of  night  crept  through  the  room, 
While  over  my  spirit  like  a  pall 
The  weird-like  shadows  seemed  to  fall, 

And  fill  my  heart  with  gloom. 

The  wind  with  a  mournful,  moaning  wail 
Sighed  through  the  grove,  and  down  the  vale 

Swept  with  a  sobbing  cry. 
Sadly  and  wearily  played  the  strain, 
The  dirge-like  wail  of  the  wind  and  rain, 

As  it  drifted  drearily  by. 

Loader  and  stronger  grew  the  blast, 
The  wind  and  rain  went  dashing  past 

With  a  mad,  terrific  roar. 
Bnt  wilder  and  fiercer  within  my  breast 
'Was  the  storm  of  sorrow  and  deep  unrest, 

That  swept  my  heart-strings  o'er. 

0,  Father!  I  cried  in  my  anguish  wild, 
Have  mercy  and  help  thy  suffering  child 

To  say,  Thy  will  be  done. 
Then  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  a  holy  spell 
Crept  o'er  my  soul;  I  could  say,  'T  is  well— 

The  angel  of  right  had  won. 

Ah,  yes!  there 's  a  Father  above  ns  all, 
That  noticeth  even  a  sparrow's  fall, 
Tho'  he  nseth  the  chastening  rod, 
That  onr  hearts  may  bow  to  his  sovereign  wilL 
He  whispers  to  us,  "  'T  is  well;  be  still, 
.  And  know  that  I  am  God." 
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■T   I1L1I   *.    OUTLKft. 


NUMBER  IT. 

I  DO  know  that  a  prolific  source  of  unhappi- 
neas  in  families  is  ill-temper.  It  shows 
itself  in  so  many  forms  and  shapes  and  poisonB 
the  peace  of  home  in  so  many  ways  that  I 
could  not  record  them  all;  yet  I  wish  I  could 
in  letters  of  fire,  and  hang  the  record  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  those  who  mar 
domestic  happiness  by  ill-temper  till  it  should 
burn  a  conviction  into  their  souls. 

Sometimes  a  cause  of  this  sort  may  seem 
trifling,  yet  work  more  ill  than  many  glaring 
evils;  sometimes  it  may  be  invisible  like  a 
poisonous  malaria  that  diffuses  itself  through 
the  atmosphere  and  works  insidiously  and 
silently,  but  fatally.  And  the  worst  is,  the 
evil  effects,  the  discomfort  and  unhappiness — 
to  speak  of  no  worse  results — which  are  the 
consequences  of  ill-temper  in  its  various  forms 
and  manifestations,  are  not  confined  to  the 
present  in  which  they  show  themselves.  They 
extend  into  the  far  future.  By  the  corroding 
of  ill-temper  other  tempers  are  spoiled,  and 
they  again  react  upon  others  to  mar  their  com- 
fort and  corrode  their  tempera,  and  bo  on  in- 
finitely. 

Who  can  calculate  the  misery  that  arises 
from  this  cause  alone?  and  it  seems  so  easy  to 
remedy  it.  Much  depends  upon  habit  in  this 
matter  as  well  as  original  quality  of  temper.  I 
mean  to  keep  a  sort  of  record  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  ill-temper  that  come  under  my  notice, 
or  that  I  remember  to  have  seen,  and  the  mis- 
chief caused  thereby,  so  far  as  my  causality  will 
enable  me  to  perceive  them.  Good  may  come 
of  it  sometime. 

Mrs.  Annis  brought  up  a  niece  from  a  child 
of  six.  She  was  not  kind  to  the  child.  She 
corroded  her  temper  by  continual  and  unnec- 
essary fault-finding.  She  had  no  sympathy 
Trith  her  little  joys  and  sorrows,  but  repulsed 
her  when  in  her  childish  way  she  asked  her  to 
share  them. 

The  child  was  naturally  good-tempered,  alive 
to  the  Bufferings  of  others  in  perhaps  an  un- 
usual degree,  took  pleasure  in  increasing  the 
happiness  of  others  in  little  things,  ministering 
to  them  when  they  were  sick  or  suffering.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  large  approbativeness,  per- 
haps, yet  I  think  in  circumstances  where  these 
natural  qualities  would  have  had  free  play, 
where  her  little  endeavors  for  the  happiness  of 
others  would  have  been  responded  to  instead 
of  meeting  with  repulse,  that  threw  a  coldness 


upon  the  spirit  that  prompted  them,  where  she 
would  have  met  with  like  sympathy  and  con- 
sideration in  return  which  would  have  fostered 
and  encouraged  the  growth  of  kindly  sympa- 
thies, ahe  would  have  grown  up  a  woman 
actively  kind  and  benevolent,  one  who  took 
pleasure  in  conferring  pleasure,  in  lightening 
misery. 

Instead,  by  degrees  she  grew  hard,  the  up- 
springing  joyousness  of  her  temper  had  been 
so  often  quelled  that  it  subsided  into  sullen- 
ness.  Her  warm  feelings  were  congealed  by 
the  iciness  of  the  atmoBphere  around  her  so 
long.  They  have  hardened  into  petrifactions. 
Probably  no  outside  warmth  will  ever  make 
them  flow  freely  again. 

Poor  girl,  cheated  of  her  happiness,  cheated 
of  the  happiness  she  might  have  bestowed] 
She  may  chill  another  warm  soul  placed  in  her 
care;  perhaps  her  aunt's  feelings  were  thus 
chilled  in  childhood.  She  may  have  had  a 
heart  once  that  beat  responsive  to  other's  woes. 
So  these  wrongs  perpetuate  themselves,  though 
they  may  seem  venial.  We  do  not  see  the 
havoc  they  work  in  society — the  foundation 
they  lay  for  unhappy  lives,  for  criminal  lives 
even,  where  all  the  native  glow  and  warmth 
of  a  fresh  young  heart  is  deadened,  frozen  at 
its  source. 

When  people  fail  to  find  the  happiness  in  the 
affections,  how  often  they  seek  it  in  some 
unworthy  way,  or  subside  into  dogged  insensi- 
bility, neither  giving  nor  receiving  pleaaure, 
being  rather  as  mildew  upon  that  of  others,  in 
return  for  the  blight  that  has  fallen  upon  their 
ownl  Unconsciously,  for  they  do.  not  fully 
realize  the  great  wrong  that  has  been  done 
them,  they  do  not  know  to  what  a  degree 
they  have  been  defrauded  of  their  birthright 
of  happiness.  Instinctively  they  indulge  in 
"  the  stinging  of  a  heart  that  has  been  stung," 
shed  upon  others  the  gall  that  has  been  engen- 
dered therein  by  unkindness  and  injustice. 
Wormwood  grows  where  balm,  might  have 
flourished,  Boothing,  gladdening  others. 

I  was  writing  last  night  about  an  unpleasant 
temper,  a  hard,  selfish,  or  fretful  temper,  the 
mischiefs  it  works  both  for  its  possessor  and 
others,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Annis 
and  her  niece,  where  an  influence  of  this  sort 
had  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  girl,  deadened  her 
sympathies-,  and  corroded  her  temper,  so  that 
she  gives  now  to  others  who  are  dependent 
upon  her  kindness  what  she  has  for  so  many 
years  received. 

Her  aunt  is  now  bedridden,  helpless,  has 
been  so  for  two  yeara.    She  is  dependent  upon 
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Jane  for  all  her  comforts,  for  those  gentle  min- 
istrations which  an  invalid,  a  confirmed  chronic 
invalid  especially,  so  greatly  needs.  What 
forbearance  and  patience  is  required  of  those 
who  attend  upon  such  habitually  I  What  ten- 
derness and  gentleness  in  their  periods  of  suf- 
fering) How  a  harsh  word  jars,  a  sharp  look 
wounds,  made  sensitive  by  feebleness  and  pain, 
though  they  may  themselves  have  given  these 
to  others  in  health  and  strength.  They  may 
be  querulous  and  peevish  now,  unreasonable  it 
may  be,  dissatisfied  with  the  best  endeavors 
of  those  around  them.  So  much  the  worse; 
worse  than  if  they  were  patient  and  resigned, 
disposed  to  receive  unmurmuringly  whatever 
treatment  their  attendants  give  them,  for  this 
spirit  of  perversity  but  multiplies  the  causes 
of  discord,  makes  clash ings  more  frequent,  and 
does  not  mend  neglects.  It  increases  them 
rather,  perhaps.  . 

But  of  Mrs.  Annis  and  her  niece.  Now, 
when  she  is  stretched  upon  a  sick-bed,  she  is 
neglected,  she  is  treated  to  harsh  words;  no 
sympathy  is  offered  her  when  she  suffers,  it  is 
not  given  when  asked.  She  meets  taunts  or 
derision  instead.  The  face  of  the  young  girl — 
she  is  young  yet,  only  twenty-four — has  con- 
gealed into  a  sullen  hardness.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  warm  with  life  and  feeling. 
Gradually  the  indurating  process,  the  drying 
process  has  been  going  on,  and  now  I  fear  she 
can  never  be  brought  back  to  a  fullness  of  life, 
of  feeling  again.  Her  aunt  complains  of  her 
hardness  to  comers  in.  She  does  not  know  it 
is  her  own  work.  She  does  not  know  that  she 
has  sowe<4  the  wind  and  is  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind; thst  she  is  reaping  what  she  has  sown; 
that  the  thorns  in  her  pathway  that  wound  her 
were  of  her  own  planting. 

" '  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
Though  blessed  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  woman 
Who  wantonly  sets  foot  against  a  cat,' " 

exclaimed  cousin  Allen  this  evening  when 
cousin  Abby  was  speaking  in  praise  of  Suzy 
Fuller  to  him.  Then  he  related  the  little  in- 
cident that  had  caused  this  exclamation,  had 
called  up  the  feeling  that  prompted  it.  And  I 
loved  him  the  more  when  I  heard  such  kind 
sentiments  fall  from  his  tongue. 

He  was  in  at  Mr.  Fuller's  to  take  some 
medicine  the  doctor  had  sent  for  little  Carrie, 
who  is  sick,  I  believe.  After  delivering  it  he 
sat  chatting  *vith  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Suzy  before 
the  dining-room  fire,  where  they  were  sitting. 
Some  one  had  been  taking  a  lunch,  by  the 
appearance  of   things;    Mr.   Fuller,  probably, 


who  had  gone  for  a  short  trip  on  the  cars.  A 
table  sat  at  the  back  side  of  the  room,  with 
one  leaf  up,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  hastily- 
arranged  repast  for  somebody  on  it.  Allen  said 
he  should  not  have  noticed  it  particularly  but 
for  what  followed.  As  he  sat  talking  he  noticed 
a  cat  creeping  stealthily  toward  the  table,  Allen 
said  he  saw  that  the  cat  looked  half  starved, 
and  had  a  forlorn  air,  and  he  watched  her 
progress  with  much  interest,  taking  care  not 
to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  attract  their 
attention. 

He  felt  as  if  he  was  an  accomplice  of  the 
cat  in  the  felony  she  contemplated.  She  gained 
the  table,  jumped  up  into  a  chair  that  was 
standing  by  a  plate  from  which  some  one  had 
eaten.  The  wing  of  a  chicken  only  partly 
stripped  of  its  meat  lay  upon  it.  Puss  reached 
up  her  paw,  inserted  her  claw  in  the  tempting 
morsel,  and  attempted  to  draw  it  toward  her. 
In  doing  so  she  hit  a  fork  that  was  balanced 
precariously  upon  the  edge  of  the  plate.  It 
fell,  striking  against  the  chair  in  its  fall  Down 
jumped  pussy  in  alarm,  relinquishing  her 
prize,  and  up  jumped  her  two  mistresses  at  the 
fire. 

"That  hateful  catl"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Fuller. 

Pussy  skulked  toward  the  door.  Suzy  fol- 
lowed her  and  ejected  her  with  a  kick,  not  a 
very  gentle  one. 

He  said  Suzy  had  really  a  very  pretty  foot, 
but  he  should  never  look  upon  it  with  pleasure 
again.  It  would  always  be  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  image  of  that  poor,  half-starved 
cat.  A  woman's  foot,  he  avers,  was  not  made 
to  kick  with.  We  laughed  at  Norton's  story, 
and  I  told  him  it  would  never  enter  Suzy's 
heart  to  imagine  that  she  had  spoiled  his  fancy 
for  her  by  lifting  her  foot  against  a  cat,  for 
she  is  quite  pretty,  and  Norton  had  rather 
admired  her,  and  she  was  aware  of  it,  for 
quickly  comes  such  knowledge.  She  will  never 
dream  of  the  cause  of  any  change  she  may  see 
in  him. 

We  had  supper  nearly  two  hours  earlier 
than  usual  to-night,  and  I  almost  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  another.  So  much  for  my  experiment 
of  regularity.  Suzy  does  not  seem  to  fall  in 
with  it,  though  she  makes  no  open  war  against 
it,  but  if  she  can  make  any  excuse  for  hurry- 
ing meals  a  little  or  keeping  them  back  she  is 
sure  not  to  let  the  chance  pass.  It  looks  as 
if  she  tried  to  do  it  on  purpose,  and  I  think 
she  does,  though  she  will  go  about  looking  as 
demure  as  if  she  had  not  the  least  idea  she 
was  doing  any  thing  against  my  wishes.  I 
dislike  this   working   slyly  against  my  plans 
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worse  than  I  should  open  opposition  to  them, 
because  it  is  harder  to  be  met.  One  can  not 
sorely  affirm  that  she  does  it  on  purpose, 
though  one  feels  convinced.  Bhe  shows  this 
disposition  about  other  things.  I  do  not  like 
it;  it  makes  me  feel  like  having  a  foe  in  am- 
bush. The  truth  is,  she  does  not  like  my  hay- 
ing the  chief  power  here.  It  had  been  in  her 
hands,  and  she  does  not  like  to  have  it  taken 
by  another,  though  I  have  tried  to  make  her 
feel  my  authority  as  little  as  possible,  and 
have  treated  her  very  kindly,  giving-  her  all 
the  privileges  I  well  could.  It  has  given  me 
less  pleasure  to  afford  her  these,  becTuse  she 
often  takes  them  without  my  consent,  some- 
times when  it  is  not  right  for  her  to  do  so, 
and  when  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  me  to 
have  her  do  so. 

I  make  allowance  for  the  spirit  she  feels 
about  my  coming  into  power  here.  It  is  natural, 
I  say,  especially  for  one  uncultivated  like  her- 
self. It  will  wear  off  after  awhile,  perhaps,  if 
I  treat  her  with  uniform  kindness.  Yet  I 
know  there  are  natures  that  kindness  can  not 
mollify,  who  will  take  advantage  of  it,  who 
consider  you  weak  or  afraid  of  them  if  you 
give  up  any  thing  to  them,  and  will  try  to  get 
the  better  of  you — to  whom  these  lines  will 
apply: 

"  Tender-handed  press  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  yon  for  your  pains; 
Squeeze  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 
'T  is  just  so  with  some  men's  natures; 

Use  them  kindly,  they  rebel; 
Use  them  rough  as  nutmeg-graters, 

And  they  will  obey  you  well." 

I  dislike  to  have  such  natures  to  deal  with. 
I  would  rather  deal  with  those  who  will  re- 
ceive kindness  and  be  the  better  for  it,  for  it 
is  pleasant  for  roe  to  bestow  it.  But  I  do  n't 
think  all  uncultivated  people  are  perverse, 
though  cousin  Allen  says  all  women  are.  He 
has  a  great  many  good-natured  sarcasms  against 
the  sex.    He  says  the  line, 

•'  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman," 
should  be  rendered, 

"  Perversity,  thy  name  is  woman." 

I  do  n't  know  but  I  ought  to  have  given  a 
reproof  to  Suzy  to-day  about  the  early  supper, 
because  it  was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  was 
about  the  same  as  having  no  supper  at  all; 
but  I  did  not,  because  I  dislike  to  reprove 
when  I  can  avoid  it.  I  need  some  rousing  to 
enable  me  to  do  it,  to  have  my  sense  of  justice 
wounded  or  my  indignation  roused  at  wrong. 
To-day  I  was  making  a  dress  for  Milly  out  of 


a  small-figured  delaine  that  had  been  her 
mother's.  I  took  my  work  and  went  up  stairs, 
because  I  thought  I  could  manage  better  alone, 
as  it  needed  some  contriving  to  get  the  new 
dress  out  of  the  old.  I  was  hurrying,  trying 
to  get  it  done  to-night,  forgetting  every  thing 
else  when  I  was  called  to  supper;  little  Milly 
came  up  and  told  me  it  was  ready. 

"  Supper  time,"  I  thought,  "  and  I  have  got 
so  little  done!"  Going  down  stairs  I  found  it 
was  nearly  two  hours  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  Suzy  she 
said  she  was  going  over  to  her  sister's  mA 
wanted  to  get  her  work  done  up  early.  *e 
has  been  over  there  three  times  within  the  last 
week,  besidesjmnning  some  elsewhere,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  she  should  put 
us  all  out  for  so  small  a  cause,  but  I  did  not 
feel  in  a  mood  for  saying  any  thing.  I  thought 
I  would  rather  submit  to  the  inconvenience. 
We  had  had  dinner  about  a  half  an  hour  later 
than  usual  to-day,  and  it  was  almost  like 
having  no  supper  at  all  to  eat  so  soon. 

She  had  got  us  a  good,  substantial  meal,  beef- 
steak, hot  griddle-cakes,  etc.,  that  could  not 
wait  as  some  meals  might,  or  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  set  it  by  the  stove,  where  it 
would  have  kept  warm  for  an  hour  or  so.  If 
it  had  been  necessary  that  she  should  go  to 
her  sister's  again  so  soon,  and  Bhe  had  told  me, 
I  would  willingly  have  come  down  and  got  the 
supper  ready  myself.  I  always  favor  her  in 
such  ways.  But  she  took  advantage  of  my 
being  taken  up  with  the  dress  I  was  making 
to  get  ahead  of  me.  I  felt  sure  of  it,  but  I 
did  not  feel  like  having  words  with  her.  Uncle 
and  aunt  Milly  were  away,  for  which  I  was 
glad,  as  there  were  less  to  have  their  comfort 
disturbed  by  the  new  arrangement.  Uncle 
went  over  to  Newton  on  business  and  took  her 
with  him,  and  they  expected  to  stay  to  supper. 
When  I  went  down  Allen  had  already  come  in. 
Suzy  had  sent  to  call  him.  When  I  explained 
to  him  the  reason  of  the  early  supper  he  smiled, 
and,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  his  peculiar 
way,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table,  ejaculated, 

"  And  wretches  dine  that  hired  girls  may  gad," 
parodying  the  line, 

"And  wretches  hang  that  jnrymen  may  dine." 

But  on  reflection  I  thought,  are  not  we  better- 
taught  people  often  remiss  in  our  duty?  Do 
we  always  keep  strictly  up  to  its  line? 


It  is  well  to  look  on  the  cloud  of  sorrow  as 
though  we  expected  it  to  turn  into  a  rainbow. 
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THE  BEST  CHEER, 


BY   MBS.    H.    M'OORAUOET. 


THE  last  tack  bad  been  fastened  down  into 
tbe  edge  of  the  bright  rag  carpet,  the  sim- 
ple furniture  "put  to  rights,"  and  George  and 
Lucy  Martin  surveyed  their  pretty  bird's  nest 
of  a  home  with  no  little  satisfaction.  They  had 
been  boarding  for  about  half  a  year,  and  rejoiced 
indeed  at  now  having  a  home  of  their  own.  It 
is  not  a  bad  plan  for  young  people  to  try  a 
fflfc  months  boarding,  so  they  may  be  able  to 
take  patiently  the  small  discomforts  and  trials 
.  of  housekeeping,  and  not  be  constantly  sighing 
for  the  "freedom"  of  a  boarding^ouse  life. 

"It  is  not  a  very  large  house,"  said  George, 
"but  it  is  snug  and  comfortable,  and  one  can 
be  independent  of  all  the  world  in  it." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  "and  we  can  cook 
what  we  please  for  breakfast,  and  dinner,  and 
supper.  We  can  sit  in  our  parlor  when  we 
please,  and,  better  than  all,  entertain  a  friend 
at  our  table  whenever  we  please.  I  did  dread 
to  have  my  friends  come  to  see  me  at  Mrs. 
GrimBhaw's — she  always  made  it  so  plain  to 
them  and  to  us  that  they  were  not  welcome. 
Even  callers  vexed  her,  because  she  did  not  wish 
the  parlor  opened;  it  faded  the  carpet  so.  I 
never  want  a  carpet  too  good  to  fade,  and  let 
us  never  be  grand  enough  to  havo  closed  shut- 
ters to  our  house.  These  light  shades  with  a 
gilt  border  are  all  the  blinds  I  ever  wish  to  my 
windows." 

"Any  thing  but  a  dark  room,"  saii  George. 
"I  think  they  are  most  unhealthy  as  well  as 
uncomfortable.  Let  us  try,  Lucy,  in  our  own 
home  to  exercise  true  Christian  hospitality  i  I 
am  glad  our  hearts  are  so  well  agreed  on  this 
matter." 

"  Our  means  will  not  allow  us  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  making  tea-parties  and 
evening  parties  for  our  neighbors,"  said  Lucy, 
"though  I  hope  to  always  be  neighborly  and 
obliging  toward  them.  But  we  can  give  a 
meal  now  and  then  to  one  who  really  needs  it, 
and  entertain  our  friends  when  they  come  to 
Bee  us  without  ever  feeling  the  loss.  Indeed,  I 
know  that  all  the  kindness  we  show  to  God's 
poor  will  bring  down  even  a  temporal  blessing 
upon  us.  When  we  make  a  feast,  let  us  obey 
Christ's  injunction  and  invite  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  rather  than  the  rich  and  happy  who 
do  not  need  such  attention.  I  hope  with  pru- 
dence we  can  always  have  something  in  the 
house  to  set  before  accidental  guests;  and  if  it 
is  ever  so  humble,  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
offer  it,  provided  I  feel  that  it  is  needed." 


" '  Welcome  is  the  best  cheer/  my  father  used 
to  say,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  often  felt  the 
force  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget  a  dish  of  baked  i 
beans  a  poor  woman  gave  me  onee,  when  I  had 
lost  my  way  on  one  of  my  boyish  excursions, 
and  had  beat  about  in  the  woods  till  my  appe- 
tite had  got  well  sharpened.  I  called  to  beg  a 
glass  of  milk,  but  she  saw  the  greedy  way  in 
which  I  drank  it  off,  and  would  have  me  sit 
down  at  a  basin  of  cold  beans  she  had  set  aside 
from  dinner.  Her  hearty  welcome  was  as  good 
as  a  feast  in  itself.  If  she  had  given  me  the 
food  in  a  surly,  churlish  way,  I  would  have 
gone  far  before  I  would  have  touched  it.  I 
went  two  miles  out  of  my  way  one  day  after 
that  to  take  her  a  string  of  trout.  I  can  see 
now  how  pleased  she  looked  as  she  took  them, 
and  told  me  how  'powerful  fond'  they  all  were 
of  fish,  and  how  seldom  they  got  any.  Yes, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  welcome  to  give  a  relish 
to  even  the  plainest  fare,  and  to  leave  a  pleas- 
ant impression  on  the  mind  and  heart  for  years 
afterward."  / 

"A  want  of  welcome,  too,  leaves  just  as  deep 
an  impression,  though  of  quite  a  different  kind," 
said  Lucy.  "  I  never  shall  forget  a  dreary  half 
day  I  spent  once  in  a  grand  mansion.  My 
father  wished  to  transact  some  business  at  the 
iron  foundery,  so  he  called  on  a  lady  he  had 
known  for  many  years  and  asked  permission  to 
leave  his  little  girl  there  till  he  came  back. 
Every  thing  looked  so  fine  and  beautiful  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  stop  there 
for  a  little  while,  and  followed  the  lady  into  the 
sitting-room  with  a  very  cheerful  heart.  But 
my  bright  dreams  were  soon  dispelled.  She 
gave  me  a  seat  by  the  fire  with  a  manner  more 
frosty  than  the  outdoor  air.  'Your  father  will 
be  back  so  soon  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
take  off  your  things,  I  suppose/  That  was  all 
she  said,  and  thus  went  back  to  some  fancy 
work  made  out  of  bright  worsteds.  The  clock 
ticked  off  a  whole  hour  and  there  I  sat  in  utter 
silence  afraid  to  stir,  though  much  too  warm 
with  my  heavy  cloak  and  hood  on.  By  this 
time  the  lady  began  often  to  look  up  at  the 
clock  and  frown  over  her  work,  but  she  did  not 
watch  it  half  as  anxiously  as  I  did;  minutes 
seemed  hours,  and  yet  the  hours  rolled  on. 
What  if  my  father  had  forgotten  me?  I  can 
remember  still  the  sharp  distress  that  thought 
gave  me.  Life  resolved  itself  into  one  long 
tedious  Bitting  in  that  wretched  chair  in  that 
dreadful  room.  At  length  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  but  broke  my  mind  to  the  lady.  'I  am 
afraid  father 's  forgot  that  I  came  with  him/  I 
said. 

"  '  Dear  me,  I  hope  he  has  n't/  she  said,  knit- 
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ting  her  brows.    'We  are  not  wed  to  children 
here.' 

"I  felt  at  the  time  very  guilty,  because  I 
was  not  grown  up,  but  shrunk  into  as  little 
space  as  I  could.    I  was  too  restless  to  stand 
this  forever,  so  I  ventured  to  slip  down  and  go 
to  a  window,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
road.     The  lady   gave  a  start  and  a  quick 
glance  at  a  few  flowers  blooming  in  the  window. 
'Don't  stand  there,  child,  you  will  knock  off 
the  flower-pots  or  break  the  branches/  she  said 
sharply,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  crept  back 
to  my  chair.    No  one  knows  but  myself  the 
unhappiness  I  experienced  that  afternoon,  as 
my  father  was  detained  much  longer  than  ho 
intended,  just  for  want  of  a  welcome.    It  was 
the  longest  half  day  I  ever  experienced.    X  did 
not  mind  Mrs.  Frost  when  my  father  did  drive 
up,  but  dashed  down  the  walk  and  climbed  into 
the  carriage  like  a  squirrel.    It  seemed  as  if  a 
tun  weight  had  been  taken  off  my  spirits.    But 
I  mean  it  shall  be  a  lesson  in  hospitality  for 
me  all  my  life.    If  it  was  a  great  trial  to  me, 
it  may  prove  a  blessing  to  some  poor  wayfarer." 
As  time  passed  on  Lucy  bad  abundant  op- 
portunity to  put  her  principles  to  a  test,  and 
nobly  did  she  prove  her  sincerity.    She  showed 
a  wise  discrimination,  it  is  true,  and  knew  she 
was  not  in  duty  bound  to  feed  "all  the  lame 
and  lazy"  that  might  call  at  her  door;  but  no 
really  needy  person  was  ever  turned  empty 
away.    Solomon  might  truly  have  said  of  her, 
"She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor,  yea, 
she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy." 

So,  too,  friends  in  her  own  walk  of  life  were 
ever  made  welcome.    Extra  trouble  was  not 
fretted  about,  but  a  cheerful  spirit  made  all 
labor  light.    It  is  not  work  half  as  much  as 
worry  that  wears  people  down.    As  the  years 
rolled  on  she  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
her.    No  boys  robbed  her  pear-tree;  they  had 
received  too  many  fayors  at  her  hand.    The 
public  sentiment  among  the  boys  set  the  other 
way,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  fine  fruit- 
trees  to  have  the  right  side  of  the  school-boys. 
Luoy  had  long  taught  a  class  of  neglected  lada 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  there  was  no  favor 
she  could  ask  that  they  would  not  try  to  grant 
her.    Twice  a  year  she  gathered  them  all  into 
her  pleasant  parlor  and  made  a  little  festival 
for  them.    It  was  a  new  thing  for  those  poor 
lads,  gathered  in  from  the  lanes  and  streets,  to 
be  treated  like  human  beings,  with  lil$e  tastes 
and  sympathies,  with  those  boys  who  wore 
whole  jackets  and  polished  boots.    They  always 
came  with  clean  hands  and  faces,  and  hair  as 
well  combed  and  arranged  as  their  facilities 

would  admit,  and  many  a  jacket -got  an  extra 
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patch  in  consideration  of  these  grand  festival 
occasions.  They  gathered  about  Lucy's  gener- 
ous table  as  decorous  as  boys  could  be,  and  sat 
with  respectful  air  and  bowed  heads,  while 
George  invoked  God's  blessing  on  their  repast. 
Those  little  feasts  were  powerful  civilizers. 
They  could  never  be  as  entirely  savages  again, 
even  if  they  wandered  away  from  her  influence. 
The  memory  of  these  'bright  hours  would  ever 
shine  like  a  clear  star  in  the  sky  of  their  child- 
hood, leading  them  upward,  it  may  be,  to  a 
belter  life. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  one  pleasant 
June  morning,  when  a  little  curly  head  peeped 
in  at  the  open  door  and  a  child's  voice  asked, 

"  My  mother  is  going  to  town  to-day,  and 
she  would  like  to  know  if  I  may  stay  to  your 
house  while  she  is  away?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  with 
a  cheerful  smile  for  her  little  visitor.  "I  am 
very  busy  ironing  to-day  and  my  little  girl 
will  be  very  glad  of  some  one  to  help  amuse 
her." 

Six-years-old  Essie  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  being  useful  in  helping  take  care  of 
three-year-old  Alice.    So  she  said  instantly, 

"I  will  just  run  home  and  bring  Florence 
over  with  me.  She  is  my  best  baby — a  great 
big  one,  and  I  know  little  Alice  will  like  to 
play  with  her." 

"I  came  home  to  get  my  baby,  mother,"  said 
the  little  woman  with  some  importance,  "I  am 
going  to  help  Mi's.  Martin  take  care  of  her 
baby — she 's  so  busy  with  her  ironing." 

"Well,  be  sure  you  take  very  gooJ  care  of 
her,  then,"  said  her  mother  as  she  put  a  cool, 
fresh  cloth  over  the  jar  of  golden  butter  she  was 
about  to  carry  to  market.  "  How  nice  it  is  to 
have  such,  a  good  neighbor  I"  she  remarked  to 
her  husband  as  she  prepared  to  climb  into  the 
green  country  wagon.  She  watched  little  Es- 
ther's retreating  footsteps  as  she  tripped  along 
the  shady  way,  and  was  assured  she  was  leav- 
ing her  only  darling  in  good  hands.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  excellent  thing  to  have  such  a  gqod 
neighbor. 

Little  Alice  was  delighted  with  Essie's  "best 
baby,"  and  willingly  gave  up  all  of  her  toys  for 
the  pleasure  of  rocking  her  in  her  little  rock-t 
ing-chair. 

Mamma  gave  them  two  little  plates  and  cups, 
and  a  tiny  tea-pot  and  tray  to  play  at  taking 
tea  with.  She  set  out  a  few  little  cakes,  bis- 
cuit, and.  a  spoonful  or  two  of  jelly  to  furnish 
their  table,  which  was  only  a  small  round 
stand,  but  they  enjoyed  their  little  party  aa 
only  happy   children  can.    There  is  far  less 
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enjoyment  'sometimes  in  a  whole  room  fall  of 
fashionable  guests  in  a  gayly-lighted  drawing- 
^  room.  They  nibbled  and  sipped  away  at  their 
cakes  and  sweetened  milk,  protracting  their 
feast  for  full  an  hour — giving  Mrs.  Martin  an 
uninterrupted  morning  for  her  work.  After 
dinner  little  Alice  grew  sleepy,  tired  with  her 
long  play,  and  mamma  laid  her  down  in  her 
nice  crib  to  take  a  nap. 

Little  Esther  might  have  grown  dull  and 
lonesome  and  longed  for  her  own  mother's  re- 
turn, but  Mrs.  Martin  did  not  give  her  time  for 
that. 

"Would  you  like  to  make  your  dolly  a  neck- 
lace?" she  asked,  taking  a  box  of  many-colored 
little  beads  from  her  drawer.  "I  will  show 
you  how  to  string  them  if  you  like." 

The  little  girl  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  instantly  seated  herself  in  the  little 
rocking-chair  ready  for  her  lesson.  So  a  few 
bright  beads  were  put  into  a  saucer  and  two 
fine  needles  threaded,  and  the  simple  proc- 
ess explained  to  the  bright  little  girl,  who  un- 
derstood it  at  once.  It  was  a  slow  process,  but 
so  pleasant  that  the  time  slipped  by  unnoticed. 
When  the  whole  was  completed  Lucy  found  a 
bit  of  gay  ribbon  to  tie  it  with,  and  Miss  Essie 
surveyed  her  little  girl  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  any  mother  would  take  in  her  darling's  ap- 
pearance. Before  she  went  home  her  kind 
friend  had  found  time  to  make  a  little  crimson 
hood  for  the  dolly,  which  was  the  very  climax 
of  happiness  to  the  little  girl. 

"O,  I  have  had  the  nicest  day,  mother,"  she 
cried  when  her  mother  called  to  take  her  home. 
"Just  s<-e  my  baby's  bonnet  and  necklace)  I 
stringed  them  all  myself." 

"1  am  very  thankful  to  you,  Mrs.  Martin," 
said  the  hard-working  mother,  "for  taking  so 
much  trouble.  I  hope  I  can  do  you  a  favor 
some  time  in  return." 

How  different  little  Esther's  remembrance  of 
that  day  from  those  of  Lucy  with  regard  to  a 
similar  occasion! 

■A 

A  poor  old  minister  drove  into  the  village 
just  as  the  sun  was  Betting.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  a  distant  appointment,  and  hoped  to 
find  a  stopping-place  among  Christian  people  for 
the  night,  as  his  funds  were  low  and  he  could 
ill  afford  the  journey.  He  called  at  the  house 
of  a  prominent  Church  member  whose  name  he 
chanced  to  know,  hoping  to  find  a  resting-place 
there.  The  lady  herself  opened  the  door  slight- 
ly, and  without  asking  him  in  waited  to  hear 
his  business.  He  stated  it  in  rather  hesitating 
terms,  as  her  manner  chilled  him.  ** 

"Our   house   is    quite  full,"   she  answered 


shortly;  "we  can  not  entertain  you. '  There  is 
the  tavern  just  across  there,  sir." 

Still  the  old  man  hesitated  and  ventured  some 
other  remark,  but  was  answered  again,  "There 
is  the  tavern."  So  he  slowly  turned  and  walked 
down  the  steps  and  out  at  the  gate  again, 
whereupon  the  door  was  closed  with  energy. 
A  humble  man  who  was  passing  just  then  with 
his  wood-saw  in  his  hand,  attracted  by  the  old 
gentleman's  troubled,  irresolute  look,  paused  to 
see  if  he  could  give  him  any  assistance. 

"Do  you  know  some  Christian  family  where 
I  could  get  a  lodging  for  the  night?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  travejed  a  long  way  to-day  and  feel 
very  tired,  but  I  can  hardly  afford  to  go  to  the 
tavern." 

"Well,  stranger,"  said  the  man,  "them  Mar- 
tins over  there  are  about  as  good  folks  as  there 
are  in  these  parts,  and  I  can  insure  you  a  wel- 
come there.  I  'm  not  much  of  a  meetin'  man 
myself,  but  if  there  are  any  Christians  them 's 
the  kind.  Only  a  pity  that  there  are  n't  more 
of  that  sort  about." 

".Thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
taking  heart.  "I  hope,  my  friend,  that  you 
will  try  for  yourself  and  see  that  there  is  a 
truth  in  religion.  Believe  me,  you  will  need  it 
when  you  get  old  and  gray-headed  as  I  am, 
and  you  '11  need  it  when  the  hour  of  death 
comes." 

The  man  walked  away  serious  and  thought- 
ful, and  the  good  minister  entered  his  carriage 
and  drove  on  again  to  the  "  Martin's  nest." 

Supper  had  just  been  placed  on  the  table,  and 
the  good  man  was  made  welcome  as  booh  as  his 
want  was  known.  A  plate  was  quickly  laid  for 
him,  and  Lucy  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  fra- 
grant tea  and  heaped  his  plate  with  thedelioious 
cream  toast,  which  was  most  welcome  to  the 
hungry,  wearied  traveler.  But  the  pleasant 
words  and  smiling  faces  about  him  were  the 
best  cheer  after  all,  and  did  more  to  refresh  his 
spirits  than  even  the  excellent  meal.  He  "felt 
like  a  new  man,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  back  after 
supper,  and  conversed  in  a  cheerful  manner 
with  his  kind  entertainers.  When  the  family 
Bible  was  placed  before  him  for  evening  devo- 
tions, he  read  an  appropriate  chapter,  and  then 
from  a  full  heart  prayed  for  God's  blessing  on 
that  household.  He  never  forgot  that  evening's 
entertainment,  but  spoke  of  it  long  afterward 
with  most  pleasant  and  grateful  remembrance. 
And  so  all  along  her  way  in  life  Lucy  was  scat- 
tering flowers  in  the  paths  of  others,  and  their 
fragrance  and  beauty  did  not  mil  to  bless  her 
own  bosom.  Joys  which  she  prepared  for  oth- 
ers, God  gave  back  to  her  in  full  measure,  "press- 
ed down  and  shaken  together,  and  running  oyer.** 
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31  »■•»»  CUT. 


I  loos  a  little  good  seed  in  my  hand. 
And  cast  it  tearfully  upon  the  lend; 
Saying,  of  this  the  fowls  of  heaven  shall  eat, 
Or  the  sun  scorch  it  with  his  horning  heat 

Yet  I,  who  sowed,  oppressed  by  donbte  and  fear*; 
Bejokting  gathered  in  the  ripened  ears; 
For  when  the  harvest  turned  the  fields  to  gold, 
Kine  yielded  hack  to  me  a  thousand- fold. 


A  little  child  begged  humbly  at  my  i 
Small  was  the  gift  X  gave  her,  being  poor; 
But  let  my  heart  go  with  it;  therefore  we 
Were  both  made  richer  by  that  charity. 

My  soul  with  grief  was  darkened,  I  was  bowed 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  an  awful  cloud; 
When  one,  whose  sky  was  wholly  overspread, 
Came  to  me,  asking  to  be  comforted. 

It  roused  me  from  my  weak  and  selfish  man; 
It  dried  my  own  to  dry  another's  tears; 
The  bow,  to  whieh  I  pointed  in  his  skies, 
Bet  all  my  cloud  with  sweetest  promises. 

Onee,  seeing  the  inevitable  way 

My  feet  must  tread,  through  difficult  placet  lay; 

I  can  not  go  alone,  I  cried  dismayed, 

I  faint,  I  fail,  I  perish,  without  aid! 

Yet,  when  I  looked  to  tee  if  help  were  nigh, 
A  creature  weaker,  wretcbeder  than  I, 
One  on. whose  head  life's  fiercest  storms  had  beat, 
Clung  to  my  garments,  falling  at  my  feet 

I  saw,  I  paused  no  more,  my  strength  was  found, 
I  stooped  and  raised  her  gently  from  the  ground; 
Through  every  peril  safe  I  passed  at  length, 
For  she  who  leaned  upon  me  gave  ma  strength. 

Onee,  when  I  hid  my  wretched  self  from  Him, 
My  Father's  brightness  seemed  withdrawn  and  dim; 
But  when  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  I  learned 
His  face  to  those  who  seek  is  always  turned. 

A  half-unwilling  sacrifice  I  made, 
Ten  thousand  blessings  on  my  head  were  mid; 
I  asked  a  comforting  spirit  to  descend, 
God  made  himself  my  comforter  and  friend. 

I  sought  hie  mercy  In  a  faltering  prayer, 
And  lo!  his  infinite  tenderness  and  care, 
Like  a  great  sea,  that  bath  no  ebbing  tide, 
Encompassed  me  with  love  on  every  side  I 


"8TBAYIJTG.". 


•T  auBLainn  svovv. 

Ida,  little  rover. 

By  the  hill-side  spring 
Came  with  small  hands  laden, 

From  her  wandering; 
Came  with  emerald  mosses 

Dripping  coolness  yet, 


Dainty  shells  and  pebbles 
'Mid  its  greenness  set; 

Came  and  stood  before  me, 

Lips  all  tremulous, 
Feeling  I  might  chide  her, 

Call  her  venturous;' 
Thus  afar  in  roving, 

Woodland  gifts  to  seek, 
But  she  said  the  waters 

Wooed  her  tiny  feet- 
Feet  thai  first  in  roving, 

Pressed  the  green-sward  wild, 
And  methought  that  Nature 

Guarded  well  her  child. 
Weary  roving  Ida, 

Woman's  dignity, 
Prompteth  me  to  chiding, 

But  I'm  so  Uke  thee. 

Just  beyond  the  limits 

Of  the  narrow  way, 
Silvery  chiming  waters 

Woo  my  feet  to  stray. 
Just  beyond  my  grasping. 

In  the  distance  gleam 
Treasures  that  I  oovet, 

Beauty  like  a  dream. 

O'er  the  line  of  duty 

I  have  wandered  oft; 
Christ  has  come  so  sweetly 

Seeking  for  the  lost 
Only  heart  deep  loving 

Can  so  gently  chide, 
That  we  weep  in  sorrow 

When  we  've  turned  aside. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  Ida, 

In  a  faint  degree, 
Mingled  love  and  pity, 

Christ  has  felt  for  me! 


FRAYBB  FOB  HELP  AJTD  PBOTEOnOaTi 


01  thou  so  lifted  up 

Beyond  all  pain  and  fears, 
Bee  where  thy  children  grope, 

Behold  their  woes  and  tears. 
0!  leave  them  not  to  prove  despair, 
But  haste  to  make  their  wants  thy  care  I  .  • . 

When  fair  Temptation  tries, 

With  witching  voice  and  smile, 
With  dear,  enchanted  eyes, 

The  senses  to  beguile; 
When  siren  wiles  the  heart  control, 
Hold  thou  the  hands  and  save  the  soul 
In  each  unguarded  hour, 

When  all  the  watchmen  sleep, 
Protect  us  by  tby  power, 

From  grief  and  danger  keep. 
We  trust,  0  Lord,  in  thee  alone, 
Thou  art  the  only  guard  we  own. 
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A  HALF  HOUR  WITH  THB  HTJKBOLDT& 


BT   lilT   1.   JAMI8. 


THE  lives  of  the  Humboldt  brothers  present 
two  of  the  richest,  fullest  existences  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  created  by  the  Divine 
Creator. 

Alexander,  apparently  the  exhaustless  source 
of  knowledge,  was  in  my  student  life  an  in- 
spired seer  wrapped  in  a  prophet's  mantle,  and, 
standing  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  held 
converse  with  the  Omniscient,  for  surely  no 
mere  mortal  ever  possessed  so  grand  conception 
of  nature  throughout  her  whole  dominion  and 
so  great  skill  in  unfolding  to  waiting  nations 
that  which  he  beheld  in  the  realm  of  mystery. 

This  strange  being,  who  loved  the  human 
race,  analyzed  the  treasures  of  the  sea,  and  in 
his  own  words  the  "eternal  night  of  oceanic 
depths1'  was  un vailed  before  him;  he  descended 
into  great  central  crater-cones  and  explained 
the  origin  and  action  of  volcanoes;  he  delved 
far  into  the  earth,  illuminating  the  darkness, 
till  now  the  descent  thither  is  but  pastime; 
went  back  to  the  great  laws  that  govern  the 
physical  changes  peculiar  to  the  globe,  and 
deduced  them  from  theories  which  have  so 
wonderfully  enlightened  science.  Not  only  was 
he  familiar  with  the  inorganic,  but  seemed  to 
comprehend  the  .whole  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  from  the  pine  pollen  floating  in  the  air  to 
behemoth  that  "  drinketh  up  a  river." 

Sach  was  Humboldt  to  ah  enthusiastic  school- 
girl. But  he,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury made  the  universe  a  study,  and  left  to  us 
that  rich  legacy  "Kosmos,"  or  the  All,  is  no 
more  mythical.  Prof.  Klencke  has  dispelled 
the  mystery  that  for  so  long  time  enveloped 
that  person  whom  he  declares  to  be  "elected 
by  Providence  as  the  especial  medium  of  scien- 
tific revelation"  by  the  erection  to  his  life  and 
labors  of  a  stately  biographical  monument. 
The  inscriptions  written  thereon  are  in  the 
language  of  the  dear  father-land,  but  are  given 
to  us  in  good  round  English  by  one  of  our 
own  sex — Juliette  Bauer.  Much  honor  to  the 
erudite  professor  and  his  fair  translator!  It 
may  be  ironically  said  of  us  for  this  that  wo- 
men have  the  "  gift  of  tongues."  Howbeit,  one 
of  the  profoundest  of  the  by-gones  refused  to 
allow  his  daughter  to  study  the  languages, 
crustily  alleging  as  a  reason  that  one  tongue  is 
enough  for  a  woman!  Pax  Mbit  O,  long- 
buried  fossil,  it  remains  for  one  of  our  number 
to  lift  tenderly  the  vail  from  a  dead  Humboldt 
who  in  his  great  lifetime  explored  and  wrote 
for  us  as  welll 


In  this  remarkable  biography  we  learn  that 
this  prodigy  of  human  learning  was  once  a 
merry  little  boy  playing  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  castle  of  Tegel  in  the 
environs  of  Berlin;  that  the  companion  of  his 
sports  was  his  brother  William,  two  years  his 
senior;  that  their  mother,  formerly  the  Baron- 
ess von  Holwede,  and  then  the  honored  relict 
of  Major  von  Humboldt,  watched  with  especial 
care  over  her  boys,  employing  as  their  first 
tutor  Campe,  the  editor  of  °  Robinson  Crusoe," 
whose  bold  imagination  and  vivid  descriptions 
of  voyages  to  far-away  lands  may  have  awak- 
ened within  his  pupils  the  spirit  of  research. 

The  tastes  of  the  elder  brother  William  were 
for  philology,  and  he  commenced  while  very 
young  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  gram- 
mars of  various  languages,  and  became  as 
thoroughly  versed  in  linguistic  science  and 
ancient  lore  as  did  his  renowned  brother  in 
geognostie  studies. 

Alexander  did  not  marry;  so  devoted  was  he 
to  the  development  and  establishment  of  exact 
science  that  I  search  the  historian's  record  in 
vain  to  find  some  account  of  a  lady  love.  No 
trace  of  moonlit  adventure  save  to  analyze  the 
source  of  the  softened  radiance,  or,  looking 
earthward,  resolve  what  lay  beneath  his  eye 
into  its  appropriate  elements  and  give  it  place 
in  its  own  peculiar  department. 

William,  though  noted  for  his  love  of  class- 
ical antiquity  and  for  the  discussion  of  ab- 
struse questions,  was,  nevertheless,  distin- 
guished for  ideality,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
reveled  in  sentiment;  hence  he  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  intellectual  women,  and  while  but  a 
young  man  encountered  many  of  the  femrnes 
savcmte  of  the  day,  among  whom  were  the 
accomplished  Henrietta  Herz  and  Rahel,  a  kind 
of  spiritual  queen  in  Germany,  celebrated  for 
her  letters',  and  who,  having  passed  her  forti- 
eth year,  became  the  wife  of  Varnhagen  Yon 
Euse,  and  m  their  iafona  he  met  the  best  in- 
tellect of  Berlin.  While  passing  some  time  at 
Erfurt  he  went  frequently  to  the  house  of  a 
noble  Herr,  formerly  Vice-President  of  -  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Halberstadt,  who,  by  his 
learning  and  geniality,  attracted  to  himself  the 
bel-esprits  of  the  nation,  and. there  he  saw  and 
loved  the  daughter,  Caroline  yon  Dacheroden, 
a  charming  lady,  upon  whom  the  most  careful 
education  had  been  bestowed..   .  • 

Through  her  he  formed  several  new  acquaint- 
ances, especially  that  of  Schiller,  the  great 
poet,  he  being  betrothed  at  that  time  to  one 
of  her  intimate  associates,  Mademoiselle  von 
Langfeldt,  who  resided  with  her  sister,  the 
Frau  von  Beulwitz,  atHudolstadt.    Two  natures 
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such  as  Humboldt  and  8chiiler  understood 
each  other  at  once,  and  between  teem  there 
toon  existed  the  warmest  friendship.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository 
to  look  forward  a  little  into  the  association  of 
these  two  great  men.  At  a  time  subsequent 
to  this  they  lived  opposite  each  other  and  met 
twice  every  day.  One  of  Humboldt's  friends 
writes  thus  to  Rahel:  "Humboldt  goes  to 
Schiller's  regularly  every  evening  from  eight 
till  after  ten  o'clock.  The  second  evening  of 
my  stay  here  I  went  with  him,  and  always 
since  then.  I  am  delighted  to  see  Schiller 
thus.  He  lives  only  in  his  ideas,  in  constant 
mental  activity;  thinking  and  poetizing  is  his 
only  want.  Humboldt,  therefore,  is  very  much 
to  him;  he  considers  these  as  his  hours  of  rec- 
reation, but  only  in  his  own  way.  I  speak 
little,  but  not  too  little,  and  if  the  conversa- 
tion becomes  too  abstract  for  me  I  play  with 
the  bricks." 

Their  time  was  spent  in  philosophical  and 
ftsthetical  conversation,  and  by  this  exercise 
Schiller  prepared  himself  for  association  with 
Goethe,  who  soon  after  joined  himself  to  the 
two  friends.  Among  other  of  Humboldt's  asso- 
ciates are  mentioned  Fichte,  Woltmann,  and 
Ilgen.  Woltmann  and  Goethe  were  said  to  be 
the  most  elegant  in  dress  of  any  of  the  circle 
of  great  men.  Ilgen  was  a  most  agreeable 
gentleman,  fond  of  conversing  on  languages 
and  antiquity,  and  used  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  these  celebrities  at  his  house.  One  little 
peculiarity  of  Humboldt* s  is  mentioned:  "  When 
the  men  left  the  room  after  dinner  to  take 
coffee  and  to  smoke  he  retired  to  change  his 
coat,  because  he  wished  to  save  his  dress-coat 
from  Ilgen's  smoke,  for  Humboldt  hated  smok- 
ing." A  remarkable  German,  truly.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  good  Frau  Ilgen  for  divulging 
this  excellent  trait  of  the  great  man;  however, 
the  coat  Humboldt  put  on  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  cloudy  incense  was,  as  the  good  lady 
hints,  such  as  a  respectable  barber  would  dis- 
dain to  wear.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Humboldt,  and 
the  three  ladies  before  mentioned  were  always 
true  to  each  other,  and  to  this  circle  may  be 
added  Bettina  von  Am  in,  known  to  the  world 
as  Goethe's  correspondent.  At  a  still  later 
period  we  find  Schiller  editing  an  "  Almanao  of 
the  Muses,"  of  which  Goethe  was  principal  con- 
tributor and  Humboldt  critic.  0,  for  such  an 
almanac  of  reference  nowadays  I  But,  alas  I 
tempora  mutantur. 

In  Jnly,  1791,  Caroline  von  Dacheroden  be- 
came Madame  von  Humboldt.  Her  character 
can  not  be-  fully  delineated  without  frequent 
mention  of  her  husband;  for,  as  she  was  pre- 


eminently his  companion,  not  only  at  the  fire- 
side at  home,  but  in  the  world  of  letters,  they 
are  in.  great  measure  identical.  He  developed 
rapidly  into  one  of  Germany's  greatest  men, 
and  she  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women 
of  this  century.  We  as  a  reading  people  are 
under  obligation  to  Scblesier  for  information 
concerning  this  lovely  and  accomplished  per- 
son. "Physically,  she  could  not  be  esteemed 
perfectly  beautiful,  for  her  figure  was  even 
slightly  deformed,  but  her  head  was  truly  fas- 
cinating, her  chestnut  hair  curling  about  it, 
her  eyes  were  radiant  with  love  and  mind,  her 
cheeks  bloomed,  and  her  expressive  mouth 
smiled  with  a  charmingly-mischievous  smile. 
8he  was  distinguished  for  her  intellect,  which 
was  of  an  order  rarely  met  with  in  woman, 
and  found  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
a  William  von  Humboldt.  She  seemed  made 
for  him.  The  sentimental  and  feminine  part 
of  his  nature,  which  in  outward  life  he  sup- 
pressed, here  found  its  right  focus,  and  the 
tenderest  devoteduess  on  his  part  was  amply 
repaid.  To  a  rich  and  tender  heart  she  united 
such  a  masculine  education  that  she  was  after- 
ward able  to  read  the  ancient  Greek  poets 
with  her  husband  in  the  original.  The  happy 
couple  spent  no  day  without  studying  Greek. 
She  joined  him  in  studying  Homer,  Pindar, 
and  Herodotus,  and  when  Wolff  visited  them 
in  their  retirement,  she  united  in  their  conver- 
sation, illustrating  the  scientific  earnestness  of 
the  men  with  the  grace  of  a  feminine  under- 
standing of  ancient  art  and  poetry.  Humboldt 
subsequently  dedicated  to  her  his  published 
translation  of  'Agamemnon/  the  fruit  of  his 
Hellenistic  research.  He  met  with  the  most 
beneficial  sympathy  in  his  archsBological  studies, 
from  his  highly-educated  wife,  who  was  capa* 
ble  of  following  him  even  here. 

"  Bnt  her  erudition,  not  even  her  partiality 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  and  for  art  could 
outweigh  the  eminently-feminine  qualities  of 
her  soul,  for  she  possessed  grace,  amiability, 
cheerfulness,  and  her  gentleness  was  joined 
with  strong  sense  and  reason.  She  possessed 
conversational  powers  in  an  eminent  degree, 
so  that  she  seemed  born  to  be  the  life  of  society, 
and  wherever  she  went  the  most  exalted  natures 
crowded  around  her,  and  her  house  was  always 
the  seat  of  the  highest  intellectual  life.  If 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Recamier 
are  named  as  those  who  in  France  were  the 
point  of  nnion  for  mental  growth  in  modern 
times,  we  may  mention  as  their  equals  among 
German  ladies  Rahel  and  Madame  von  Hum- 
boldt." 

A  love  for  the  father-land  was  a  ruling  pas- 
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aion  in  the  hearts  of  this  noble  pair,  and  to 
encourage  German  art  and  literature  one  great 
object  of  their  lives;  hence  they  spent  a  few 
years  of  retirement  upon  their  estates  in  devo- 
tion to  the  study  and  afterward  in  travel  and 
residence  abroad  for  the  attainment  t>f  the  same 
object. 

In  1797  we  find  them  in  Paris  availing  them- 
selves of  the  linguistic  treasures  of  the  capital, 
and  here  for  a  time  they  enjoyed  the  society 
of  their  brother.  The  tenderest  fraternal  affec- 
tion existed  between  these  men,  but  the  fre- 
quent and  continued  absence  of  Alexander  in 
the  service  of  science  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  remain  long  together.  Their 
house  was  the  center  of  union  for  all  Germans 
who  merited  being  their  guests.  While  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study  and  to  intercourse  with 
a  few  congenial  minds,  she  formed  an  attrac- 
tion to  the,  most  varied  talent,  and  German 
artists  were  especially  sure  of  her  patronage. 
Madame  de  Stael  was  one  of  Madame  von 
Humboldt's  most  intimate  friends,  and  she 
resided  with  them  afterward  at  Borne.  In  her 
enthusiasm  at  Humboldt's  genius  she  styled 
him  la  plus  grand*  eapaeite  de  I  Europe, 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  follow  them 
through  all  their  pilgrimages  for  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  but  our  space  will  not  admit 
Let  us  pass  on  to  an  important  epoch  in  their 
lives — the  appointment  of  William  von  Hum- 
boldt as  Prussian  embassador  to  the  Papal 
court,  and  find  him  in  the  home  of  the  classics 
and  of  art — Home. 

Schlesier  gives  us  delighted  glances  into  the 
Strada  Gregoriana  on  the  Trinita  del  Monte  in 
the  following  glowing  picture;  "  Here  only  was 
JIumboldt  able  to  make  his  house  a  temple  of 
hospitality,  open  to  every  worthy  comer.  From 
his  large,  lofty  rooms  high  windows  afforded 
the  most  beautiful  view,  and  his  dwelling  was 
truly  Italian  in  its  architecture,  while  German 
sociality  reigned  within,  Every  evening  the 
most  mixed  society  was  gathered  together  at 
tea,  and  reminded  those  present  of  Berlin  or 
London  companies.  The  stream  of  strangers 
which  constantly  flows  through  Borne  visited 
these  halls;  all  intellectual  and  artistic  celebri- 
ties were  united  in  it;  before  all,  the  German 
artists  resident  in  the  city.  For  a  qniet  mind 
the  crowd  which  met  here  every  evening  was 
almost  too  much.  Here  a  cardinal  conversed 
with  a  German  professor,  there  a  painter  was 
obliged  to  converse  for  hours  with  a  Duchess 
in  language  he  barely  understood.  In  the 
background  Humboldt  talked  with  his  friend 
Zoega,  while  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  paying  his 
oonrt  to  the  lady  of  the  house.    Madame  ton 


Humboldt*  while  she  did  the  honors  of  her 
home,  displayed  more  than  any  where  else  her 
great  social  talents.  She  was  the  soul  of  this 
splendid  circle." 

It  was  no  ordinary  hospitality  that  artists 
there  enjoyed.  They  cared  for  them  if  they 
were  sick,  and  assisted  them  with  funds,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
works  below  their  value.  In  every  possible 
way  they  obtained  honor  and  reputation  for 
true  art.  Tborwaldsea  made  one  of  his  finest 
statues — Hope— for  Madame  Ton  Humboldt. 
There  is  a  touching  incident:  related  of  this 
lady-patron  of  art,  who  tried  in  vain  to  buy 
of  a  family  an  unfinished  oil-picture  of  Christ 
as  a  youth,  sleeping  and  guarded  by  angels. 
One  who  sought  every- where  the  good  and  the 
lovely  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  world's 
Redeemer,  "the  fairest  among  ten  thousand, 
the  one  altogether  lovely." 

The  years  passed  away.  Madame  von  Hum- 
boldt became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  but 
&v^  of  whom  reached  maturity.  Upon  with- 
drawing from  publio  life,  Humboldt  built  anew 
the  castle  of  TegeL  A  description  of  this  rare 
home  may  be  of  interest:  "In  plaee  of  the 
old  hunting-seat  in  which  he  had  apent  his 
childhood  he  erected  a  more  splendid  building, 
and  made  it  a  seat  in  wbjch  an  art-loving 
mind  could  appropriately  end  his  days.  The 
inheritance  became  a  new  creation.  In  order 
suitably  to  retain  an  old  turret  built  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Elector,  he  made  a  clever 
plan,  according  to  which  the  four  corners  have 
turrets.  The  whole  edifice  retained  an  antique 
character.  The  interior  of  the  castle  was  orna- 
mented with  the  most  select  treasures  cf  sculp- 
ture and  painting  by  ancient  and  modern  mas- 
ters. One  literally  wandered  among  beautiful 
statues.  The  gardens  which  his  father  planned 
he  fonned-into  a  beautiful  park,  ornamented 
with  fountains,  statuary,  and  monuments.  This 
spot  stamped  by  his  genius  and  hallowed  by 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  environs  of  the  Prussian  capital." 

In  March,  1829,  Caroline  von  Humboldt  lay 
down  to  die*  Her  husband  endured  the  keen- 
est anguish  at  seeing  her  pass  from  his  sight, 
yet  another  than  he  and  his  children  stood  at 
that  bedside  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  depart- 
ing spirit.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  there 
with  stricken  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  and 
concerning  her  we  have  this  testimony  iron 
his  pen:  "She  prayed  much." 

She  lies  in  that  beautiful  park  of  Tegel,  and 
an  alley  of  cypresses  leads  to  her  grave,  and 
from  the  summit  of  a  monument  erected  to 
her  by  hex  husband  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  great  sculptor  Ranch,  ibe  splendid  statue 
of  "  Hope/1  made  for  her  by  Thorwaldsen,  looks 
down  with  consolation  and  trust  in  its  benign 
(ace. 

All  Europe  mourned  for  her,  but  upon  Wil- 
liam von  Humboldt  the  blow  foil  most  heavily. 
It  is  said  that  her  image  never  lefL.  his  mind, 
and  that  the  hope  of  a  future  life  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  hi*  desire  to  be  reunited  to 
his  wife.  He  offers  this  tribute  to  her  mem- 
ory: "I  have  lived  an  infinitely  happy  life." 
He  lived  six  years  longer,  buried  in  his  studies 
and  in  the  past,  cheered  by  his  children,  by 
Alexander  and  Goethe,  and  then  they  saw 
him  touched  by  the  finger  of  God.  "Child,  I 
shall  soon  bewith  your  mother/'  he  said  to 
Caroline,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  then  died  in 
his  brother's  arms. 

The  name:  of  William  von  Humboldt  is  ren- 
dered immortal  not  only  by  his  great  attain- 
ments, but  by  the  promotion  of  most  import- 
ant objects.  He  was  utterly  unselfish  in  his 
desire  to  do  good  to  Germany.  He  was  the 
introducer  into  Prussia  of  the  great  reform  in 
popular  education,  now  so  justly  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  Every  school-boy  and 
girl  should  speak  reverently  of  their  friend 
and  benefactor.  He  also  established  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  as  also  a  Museum  in  that 
city,  and  to  its  public  library  bequeathed  all 
of  his  philological  manuscripts  and >  his  unfin- 
ished works  on  condition  that  to  them  all 
students  might  be  accessible.  He,  too,  is  the 
founder  of  German  art-pbUosophy.  .  Among  the 
various  encomiums  pronounced  upon  him  the 
highest  I  conceive  to  be  this:  "He  is  the 
promise  of  a  richer  future  to  the  German 
nation." 

I  can  not  close  this  sketch  without  reverting 
to  the  revered  inspired  seer  of  student-life,  the 
great  and  good  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  After 
more  than  sixty  years  of  exclusive  devotedness 
to  science,  he  retires  at  four  score  with  the 
express  wish  that  his  works  may  be  published 
in  the  French  language,  that  all  nations  may 
reap  the  benefits  of  his  research.  Crowned 
with  the  honors  of  the  whole  world,  with  gifts 
from  monarchs  at  his  feet,  his  person  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  royal  favor,  he,  }he  com- 
panion of  the  gracious  Frederic  William,  conies 
in  feebleness  to  lie  down  where  his  nieces, 
Gabrielle  and  Adelheid,  now  the  wives  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  may  minister  to  him,  and  he, 
too,  fades  away. 

The  setting  sun  floods  his  couch  with  its 
dying  glories,  but  we  may  hope  that  to  his 
wswnishing  sight  it  is  the  dawn  o£  the  morning- 
l&nd,  for  to  the  sorrowing  Gabrielle  and  her 


sister  he  breathes  gently  these  words  and  is 
gone:  "Wie  herrlich  diese  Strahlen;  sie  schei- 
nen  die  Erde  zum  Himmel  zu  rufen" — "How 
glorious  these  beams  1  they  seem  to  call  earth 
to  heaven." 


BBIEP  SKETCH  OF  THE  AXEBICAH  LADIES'  GEH- 
TEHABY  MOVEMEKT. 
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0  one  aware  of  the  important  agency  of 
females  in  the  great  religious  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries-  will 
have  been  •  surprised  that  pious  women  were 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  official  call 
of  the  American  Methodist  Church  for  a  cen- 
tenary offering  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God, 
designed  "  to  render  more  efficient  in  the  cen- 
tury to  come  those  institutions  and  agencies  to 
which  the  Church  has  been  so  deeply  indebted 
in  the  century  past." 
•  Historians  had  repeatedly  asserted,  and  read- 
ers generally  assented,  that  Barbara  Heck 
ought  to  have  a  worthy  monument. 

The  approach  of  the  centennial  year  furnished 
the  fit  occasion.  The  action  of  the  General 
Centenary  Committee  suggested  the  appropriate 
form,  and  an  urgent  necessity  fixed  the  special 
object.  First  among  the  special  objects  of  con-* 
nectional  liberality  the  Committee  originally 
designated  "  buildings  for  the  Biblical  Institute 
at  Evanston,  Illinois."  Here  was  the  proper 
idea  of  a  monument — not  a  mere  ornamental 
shaft,  but  a  memorial  building,  designed  to 
furnish  a  borne  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
the  Philip  Emburys  of  the  coming  century, 
while  pursuing  their  sacred  studies.  It  was  a 
striking  coincidence  that  at  least  three  similar 
structures  had  been  already  reared  by  female 
benevolence  in  connection  with  three  different 
theological  institutions  in  the  United  States.* 

What,  therefore,  could  be  more  fitting  than 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  Churches 
should  combine  to  rear  a  similar  hall  designed 
to  link  together  in  perpetual  remembrance  and 
in  a  perpetuity  of  usefulness  the  names  of 
Barbara  Heck  and  Eliza  Garrett.  Such  a  de- 
sign was  promptly  conceived  and  publicly  pro- 
posed by  the  ladies  of  the  West,  who  were  in 
a  position  to  see  at  once  the  urgent  necessity 
as  well  as  the  great  propriety  of  the  ^movement. 
The  American  Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  As- 
sociation was  accordingly  organized  in  Chicago 
in  September,  1865. 

*£*atty  Hall,  at  Alleghany  City,  Pennsylvania;  Hext- 
zog  Hall,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  Brown 
Hall,  at  Princeton, 
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PBIMABY  DESIGN. 

The  primary  design  of  the  Association  is 
-well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  of  its 
appeal  to  the  Methodist  ladies  of  America: 

"Dear  Sisters  in  Christ,— A&  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  our  Church  in  America  draws  near,'  do 
not  our  hearts,  though  always  loving  toward  her,  heat 
with  a  more  intense  devotion  to  her  cause?  Do  not 
the  thousands  of  us  who  have  found  in  her  a  mother 
cherishing  and  tender,  desire  to  manifest  the  gratitude 
we  feel  by  bringing  in  the  hour  of  her  rejoicing  some 
gift  worthy  of  us  to  ofler,  as  of  her  to  accept?  So;  we 
believe;  and,  certain  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  im- 
pulses of  those  whom  we  address,  we  cordially  solicit 
and  confidentially  expect  your  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
an  enterprise  which  shall  attest  our  filial  love  for  the 
Church  whose  name  we  bear. 

•'  The  fact  is  stated  in  our  history  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  woman  first  evoked  the  spirit  of  Method- 
ism on  our  shpres.  Dr.  Stevens  says  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Heck  that  '  she  was  really  the  foundress  of  American 
Methodism.'  Under  God  she  called  out  the  first  min- 
ister, convened  the  first  congregation  and  class,  and 
planned  the  first  Methodist  church  edifice  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic. 

'  Another  fact  with  wfcich  we  are  familiar  is,  that 
to  Mrs.  Eliza  Garrett,  a  Methodist  lady  of  fortune,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  endowment  of  the  Biblical  Insti- 
tute at  Evanston,  Illinois,  whose  piaise  and  patronage 
extend  through  all  our  borders. 

"  In  connection  with  this  institution  the  Church  pro- 
poses to  erect  a  memorial  edifice  for  educational  pur- 
poses during  the  Centennial  year;  but  another  build- 
ing is  needed  to  furnish  a  home  for  the  students  while 
pursuing  their  theological  course. 

"The  latter  is  the  design  of  Heck  Hall,  and  for 
women  to  build  on  a  foundation  laid  by  one  of  their 
own  sex,  and  in  honor  ef  the  woman  who  was  mother 
to  the  infant  Church  now  celebrating  in  its  strength 
its  first  Centennial  year,  is  certainly  a  fitting  and  de- 
lightful task.  Moreover,  since  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Heck  is  dear  and  sacred  to  all  Methodists,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  be  invited  to  participate  in  its  homage; 
hence  this  'appeal'  to  the  ladies  of  the  Church  at 
large." 

ENLABGEMENT  OF  FLAK. 

When  the  above -stated  design  was  commu- 
nicated  to  the  public,  it  met  with  a  favor  so 
general  and  so  enthusiastic  as  to  convince  those 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  Association 
that  it  was  capable  of  accomplishing  much 
more  than  had  been  originally  proposed. 

The  Association,  therefore,  laid  before  the 
General  Centenary  Committee  at  its  second 
meeting,  held  in  November,  1865,  its  proposed 
plan  of  action  and  its  appeal,  together  with  a 
memorial  asking  official  recognition,  and  sug- 
gesting an  enlargement  of  its  plan  to  embrace 
such  other  general  objects  of  centenary  action 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  but  especially 


naming  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord.  Afte* 
due  consideration  the  General  Centenary  Com- 
mittee gave  its  official  and  cordial  sanction  to 
the  Association  and  its  objects,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  Central  Committee  "  to  enlarge  its 
basis  and  extend  the  application  of  its  funds 
to  such  other  connectional  objects  as  they  may 
deem  advisable."  The  action  of  the  Central 
Centenary  Committee  was  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  said  Association  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appropriate  $  100,000  from  the  funds  first 
raised  by  it  in  equal  parts  of  $50,000  each  to  the  Bib- 
lical schools  at  Evanston  and  Concord  severally,  and 
that  all  funds  beyond  that  sum  of  $100,000  shall  he 
given  to  the  Centenary  Educational  Fu»d-"# 

CONNECTIONAL  CHABACTEB. 

By  the  action  narrated  above  the  character 
of  the  Association  was  established  as  connec- 
tional in  the  fullest  sense.  Its  primary  design 
of  rearing  an  edifice  at  Bvansten  in  commem- 
oration of  Mrs.  Heck  was  expanded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  conferring  a  similar  benefit  upon  the 
Biblical  Institute  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  also  of  swelling  by  the  entire  surplus  of 
its  collections  the  Connectional  Educational 
Fund  designed  to  confer  benefits  with  equal 
hand  throughout  the  entire  borders  of  the 
Church. 

For  statements  of  the  character  and  import- 
ance of  the  Connectional  Educational  Fund  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  the  appendix  of  the 
Centenary  volume  and  Centenary  Document 
No.  2. 

BELATION8  OF  THE  CONNECTIONAL  FUND  TO 
FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

In  justice  to  the  history  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  proper  to  'state  that  when  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  application  of  its' 
funds  was  before  the  Central  Centenary  Com- 
mittee, its  officers  memorialized  that  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Association,  beyond  the  $100,000  designa- 
ted for  buildings,  might  be  specially  appropria- 
ted in  aid  of  female  education. 

The  Committee,  not  deeming  itself  author- 
ised to  create  any  special  department  of  the 
fund  provided  for  by  the  General  Committee, 
nevertheless,  officially  communicated  to  the 
ladies  the  following  opinion: 

*  Yon  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  providing 
for  female  education.  As  we  understand  the 
purposes  of  the  'Centenary  Educational  Fund/ 
our  female  schools  and  colleges  are  included 
in  its  scope.  Certainly  as  a  Committee  we  are 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  education  in  out 
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schools  of  representatives  of  the  gender  sex  ae 
of  our  young  men." 

This  opinion  was  accepted  as  just  and  satis- 
factory. In  the  light  of  it  all  friends  of  female 
education  should  feel  called  upon  to  assist  in 
swelling  the  contribution  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation so  as  to  make  the  claim  of  the  sex  upon 
the  Connections!  Fund  as  large  as  possible. 

PLANS  OF  OPEBATIOH. 

The  success  of  the  American  Ladies'  Cente- 
nary Association  will  now  depend  wholly  upon 
the  practical  support  given  it  in  the  collection 
of  funds  for  its  treasury. 

Funds  are  accordingly  solicited  as  direct 
donations  from  all  who  approve  of  the  objects 
above  named,  and  also  in  the  creation  of  vari- 
ous grades  of  membership. 

Any  lady  by  paying  one  dollar  into  the 
funds  of  the  Association  may  become  a  mem- 
ber, and  will  be  entitled  to  have  her  name 
recorded  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
aforesaid  Biblical  Institutes. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  will  constitute  a 
life  member,  twenty-five  dollars  an  honorary 
manager,  one  hundred  dollars  a  patroness,  one 
thousand  dollars  or  more  a  benefactress. 

CERTIFICATES, 

AH  life  members,  honorary  managers,  patron- 
esses, and  benefactresses  will  be  entitled  to 
certificates.  The  engraving  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  parlor  in  the  land,  and  as  a  Cen- 
tenary memorial  should  be  an  heir-loom  in 
every  Methodist  family. 

BEANOH  AND  AUXILIARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Branch  or  auxiliary  associations  may  be 
formed  every- where,  and  «f  any  extent,  em- 
bracing whole  Conferences,  groups  of  Confer- 
ences, or  single  appointments,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  feasible. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  left  for  action,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  immediate  individual  and  congrega- 
tional effort  in  the  various  appointments  of  the 
Church  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  formation  of  local  association;  in  any  place 
for  other  purposes  need  no  tf  re  vent  the  organi- 
zation of'  auxiliaries  or  individual  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  conneotional  association. 

The  pastor's  wife  in  each  station  or  circuit, 
ae  a,n  ez-officio  manager  of  this  Association,  is 
expected  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  ladies,  who 
shall  devise  and  put  in.  operation  such  measures 
ae  in  their  judgment  shall  be  best  adapted  to 
procure  funds. 


If  any  thing  should  prevent  or  too  long 
delay  the  call  thus  provided  for,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  members  of  the  Ohurch  will 
act  discreetly  and  efficiently  in  the  premises. 

Is  it  in  siny  sense  too  much  to  hope  that 
whatever  other  enterprises  may  be  taken  in 
hand  by  ladies  in  connection  with  the.  Cen- 
tenary celebration,  every  Methodist  woman  in 
the  land  will  wish  at  least  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Association,  and  thus  to  •  contribute 
something  toward  the  memorial  building  in 
commemoration  of  the  name  and  virtues  of 
Barbara  Heck,  as  well  as  to  the  other  objects 
of  the  Association?  Will  not  all  who  thus  feel 
take  timely  steps  to  enroll  themselves  as  mem- 
bers? 

LADIES*  CENTEJTAILt  VOLUMB. 

It  will  be  specially  appropriate  every-where 
to  encourage  young  ladies  and  others  to  eeeure 
subscriptions  for  membership  and  to  circulate 
the  present  volume. 

To  encourage  efforts  of  this  kind  the  Associa- 
tion proposes  to  send  a  handsomely-bound  copy 
of  "The  Women  of  Methodism"  by  mail,  post 
paid,  to  any  who  will  secure  ten  subscriptions 
of  any  denomination  from  one  dollar  upward 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association,  and  forward  the 
same  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  at  Evanston, 
Illinois,  or  to  either  of  her  associate  corre- 
sponding secretaries  representing  the  various 
branches. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  as  many 
life,  members,  honorary  managers,  patronesses, 
and  benefactresses  as  possible.  Every  list  of 
ten  claiming  this  prize  should  include  at  least 
one  of  the  above  grades. 

ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  proposed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the 
Association  in  such  a  manner  that  each  Annual 
Conference  efuUi  be  credited  with  every  dollar 
contributed  through  the  Ladies'  Association, 
and  as  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  ex- 
clusively connection al,  it  is  hoped  that  in  many 
Conferences  this  will  become  a  favorite  as  well 
as  efficient  medium  of  benevolent  Centenary 
action.  l 

FUNDS— BEPORTS. 

To  facilitate  the  convenience  of  our  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  Church  it  is  arranged  that 
funds  may  be  paid  in  to  the  Book  Agents, 
Messrs.  Carlton  A  Porter,  New  York;  Messrs. 
Poe  A  Hitchcock,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Bt 
Louis;  and  J.  P.  Magee,  Boston. 

It  is  also  presumed  that  the  agents  of  all 
the  book  depositories  of  the  Church  will,  when 
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requested,  receive  Centenary  funds  for  trans- 
mission to  the  general  treasurers. 

It  is,  however,  especially  requested  that 
whenever  payments  are  thus  made  receipts  be 
taken  for  the  same,  and  that  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  names  and  residences  of  subscrib- 
ers and  donors  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Haskin,  Evanston,  111* 
All  secretaries  of  branch  and  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, and  all  individuals  who  collect  funds,  are 
*peoi&Uy  desired  to  make  these  reports,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  a.fuU  and  classified  list 
of  subscribers  for  publication  and  preservation. 

FIHAL  W0BD. 

Our  enterprise  is  now  before  the  Church  and 
the  world,  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  re- 
sponse will  be  made  to  our  appeal,  and  what 
record  shall  be  entered  up  by  the  women  of 
1866  to  be  reviewed  by  those  of  a  hundred 
years  to  come.  Well  may  this  be  called  our 
golden  opportunity.  Never  before  was  it  prov- 
identially arranged  that  the  women  of  American 
Methodism  might  act  in  unison  for  definite  and 
grand  objects.  Never  again  shall  we  have  such 
an  opportunity  of  writing  our  names  and  influ- 
ence upon  the  institutions  and  Christian  agen- 
cies of  an  incoming  century. 
.  Every  one  will  say  that  the  work  is  good; 
but  it  can  not  be  done  by  words  only;  Deeds 
alone  will  speak  to  coming  generations.  Let 
us  hope,  therefore,  that  all  who  wish  well  to 
the  enterprises  taken  in  hand  by  the  Ladies' 
Association  will  instantly  and  energetically  act 
in  their  behalf.  The  time  is  short  and  precious. 
Let  it  be  turned  to  the  best  possible  account. 


GEEAT  ME*. 


A  culeat  man  is  always  willing  to  be  little; 
While  he  sits  on  the  cushion  of  advantage  he 
goes  to  sleep.  Whan  he  is  pushed  and  disap- 
pointed, tormented,  defeated,  he  has  a  chance 
to  learn  something;  he  has  been  put  on  his 
wita;  he  has  gained  facts;  balsams  his  igno- 
rance; is  cured  of  the  insanity  of  conceit;  has 
got  moderation  and  real  skill.  The  wise  man, 
always  throws  himself  on  the  side  of  his  assail- 
ants. It  is  more  to  his  interest  than  it  is  theirs 
to  find  his  weak  point.  The  wound  cicatrizes 
and  falls  off  from  him  like  a  dead  akin,  and 
when  they  would  triumph,  loi  he  has  passed 
on  invulnerable.  As  long  as  all  that  is  said  is 
against  me,  I  feel  a  certain  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. But  as  soon  as  honeyed  wojids  of  praise 
are  spoken  for  me,  I  feel  as  one  that  lies  un- 
protected before  his  enemies. 


WOJUH-HJGB  SPHEBEi  ATO  THE  XSAIS  OF  HSft 

BLBVATIOM.* 


»T  BIT*   V,   «V.  XW1ISII,   ».  ». 


THERE  are  seme  parts  of  Siberia  where  a 
traveler  is  as  likely  to  lose  his  way  as  if  he 
were  upon  the  sea;  but  a. guide  has  been  pro- 
vided for  him,  when  one  is  required,  even  amid 
those  pathless  wilds.  There  is  a  little  plant 
which  grows  ppon  the  sterna  and  the  branches 
of  trees;  and  as  it  is  always  Jo und  on  the  north 
side*  where  moisture  is  moat  abundant,  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  fact  can  use  it  as 
a  chart*  The  traveler  can  thus  find  his  way 
amid  difficulties  which  might  baffle  the  instincts 
even  of  an  American  savage;  and  He  whose 
goodness  and  wisdom  are  alike  illimitable,  is 
found  to  have  provided  for  our  safety  where 
our  own  strength  would  be  only  weakness,  and 
our  own  wisdom  folly. 

And  in  the  seme  way  has  the  great  Creator 
planted  a  guide  in  the  heart  of  society,  auch  ** 
might  largely  influence  it  for  good,  and  prove  a 
preservative  against  many  perils,  were  it  prop- 
erly employed*  We  refer  to  the  influence  of 
woman— man's  original  help  and  second  sell 
Framed  as  she  was  at  first  to  prevent  monotony 
and  loneliness  even  in  Eden,  she  has  continued, 
from  the  dawn  of  creation  till  now*  largely  to 
control  the  destinies  of  man.  In  her  proper 
sphere,  she  has  proved  heaven's  richest  earthly 
blessing;  out  of  it  she  has  been  man's  heaviest 
woe. 

We  accordingly  find  that  her  position  may  be 
viewed  as  the  barometer  of  society.  We  can 
thereby  measure  its  elevation  or  degression. 
Is  woman  degraded  below  her  proper  position, 
and  made  only  the  slave  or  the  menial  of  man? 
Do  we  see  her,  as  in  the  domains  of  paganism, 
a  mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water;  or 
the  favorite  of  an  hour,  to  be  speedily  discarded 
and  despised?  Is  she  the  murderer  of  her  little 
ones*  as  once  in  the. South  Sea  Islands;  or 
obliged,  by  a  horrid  custom,  to  expire  amid  the 
fianies  of  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  as  some- 
times still  in  India?  Is  she,  in  short,  treated 
like  a  soulless  slave  in  the  harem,  or  a  beast 
of  burden  in  the  forest?  Then  man  is  there 
found  to  be  degenerate  and  corrupt,  possessing 
in  some  respects,  perhaps,  cestain  of  the  prop- 
erties which  prevail  among  the  lower  animals, 
such  aa  courage,  cunning,  or  strength;  but  de- 
void of  all  that  is  exalting  to  an  immortal  be- 
ing— at  once  depraved  and  depraving.    By  than 


♦  From- "The  Beziy  Chowe,"  just  issued  by  Pet  * 
Hitchcock. 
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perverting  his  choicest  blessing,  man  tarns  it 
into  a  curse,  and  tbat  reacts  upon  him  with  a 
terrible  force.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  where 
woman  has.  been  for  centuries  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  chattel,  some  have  arisen  to  take 
ample  revenge  upon  man.  Monsters  of  ferocity 
have  there  appeared  in  female  form,  while  the 
morals  of  not  a  few,  even  among  the  titled 
and  the  courtly,  are  described  by  men,  who  are 
neither  prudes  nor  puritans,  as  exhibiting  "such 
crimes,  such  excesses,  and  so  great  turpitude, 
that  a  reader  would  shudder  at  the  bare  recital/'. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  woman  placed 
where  the  Father  of  all  designed  her  to  be? 
Has  she  a  position  neither  of  degrading  bond- 
age nor  of  usurped  supremacy,  but  just  where 
God  has  stationed  her;  that  is,  side  by  side 
with  man,  as  his  meet  help?  Then  society  is 
sound,  for  influences  that  both  sweeten  and  hal- 
low it  are  there  at  work. 

Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Qod  has  placed  the 
highest  influence  that  is  known  upon  earth  in 
the  hands  of  woman.  ,  Ho  monarch's  scepter — 
no  human  laws — no  course  of  .discipline,  though, 
stern  and  severe  as  that  of  La  Trappe— can 
accomplish  what  she  can  achieve.  Among  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  alike  she  wields  m  plas- 
tic power  over  man's  heart,  and  therefore  over 
man's  destiny — a  power  which  is  appalling 
when  exerted  on  the  side  of  evil,  beneficent  as 
the  very  dew  of  heaven  when  put  forth  on 
the  side  of  good.  It  is  not  too  union  to  say 
that  as  evil  entered  the  world  by  woman,  she 
will  be  found  intimately  connected  with  its  con- 
tinuance, in  its  worst  forms  and  in  its  infinite 
diversity;  but  neither  is  it  too  much  to  say,  as 
has  been  said,  that  as  the  Savior  was  born  of  a 
woman,  so  that  she  became  the  occasion  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  blessings  through 
him,  her  influence  for  good,  wherever  it  is  ex- 
erted aright,  is  not  less  than  her  influence 
fbrilL 

The  history  of  the  world  contains  proof, 
enough  of  this.  The  sleepless  vigilance,  the 
eeli-sacrifices  and  devotion  of  woman  at  the 
bidding  of  affection,  are  such  as  to  elevate  our 
conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  our  race.  8he 
lives  mainly  to  comfort,  and  feels  her  mission 
only  half  accomplished. unless  she  be  so  em- 
ployed. "My  mother's  kiaa  made  me  a  paint- 
er," said  Benjamin  West,  when  fefsrrog  to  an 
incident  in  his  early  youth,  end  the  remade 
nwuieeted  hie  fine  appreciation  of  the  truthful, 
while  it  also  illustrates  the  ascendency  of  wa- 
it proves  how  true  it  is  that 

"Mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  serve' or  sinew,  or  the  sway 
Of  msgje,  potent  over  mm  sad  star, 


Is  Lots,  though  oft  to  agony  distressed, 

And  though  his  favorite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast." 

But  all  other  illustrations  might  be  super- 
seded by  a  glance  at .  the  origin  of  woman. 
Man  then  had  a  garden  to  enjoy;  but  that  was 
not  enough.  He  had  all  creation,  in  the  flush 
and  bloom  of  its  beauty,  to  gladden  him;  but 
even  that  could  not  suffice.  He  had  all  that 
lived  for  his  subjects,  and  all  that  flourished  to 
admire;  but  his  soul  still  needed  something 
more.  Above  all,  the  first  man  in  innocence 
bad  God  for  his  Companion,  his  Father,  his 
Friend,  and  far  more  even  than  these  names 
can  convey;  yet  one  thing  was  wanting.  The 
half  of  his  nature  was  without  an  object.  He 
felt  even  Eden  to  be  insufficient:  even  there  it 
was  "not  good  for  him  to  be  alone/'  There  was 
at  least  the  absence  of  some  needed  good,  and 
a  meet  help  was  the  antidote.  Her  heart  be- 
came the  echo  of  Adam's,  and  human  nature 
was  complete— he  in  her,  and  she  in  him;  as 
twin  beings  summoned  into  existence  to  glorify 
their  God. 

In  this  way,  from  the  first,  woman  has  held 
the  key  of  the  heart,  and  been  able  to  shut  it 
up  in  hardness  or  open  it  to  all  the  impulses  of 
affection.  Little  as  he  who  boasts  himself  the 
lord  of  creation  is  disposed  to  concede  it,  she 
wields  a  mightier  influence  over  him  than  he 
does  over  her.  That  influence  is  most  signally 
seen — it  is  at  least  brought  to  a  focus— in  the 
control  of  a  mother  over  her  sen.'  Let  us 
think,  for  example,  of  some  of  those  who  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  their  fellow-men.  They  have  dared  the 
scowl  or  the  dungeon  of  a  tyrant  in  defense  of 
liberty,  or  they  have  gone  to  the  stake  in  de- 
fense of  God's  truth.  Neither  a  despot's  venge> 
ance  nor  a  people's  fickleness  could  daunt  them. 
They  rose  superior  to  every  opposition,  and 
Seemed,  like  the  halcyon,  quietly  masters  of 
themselves,  even  on  the  crest  of  some  angry 
wave.  And  to  what  was  all  that  owing?  To 
the  power  and  the  pains  of  a  mother.  Borne 
up  by  ejection,  and  directed  by  instinct,  she 
persevered  in  her  labor  of  love,  and  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  race  was  the  result.  It  is  a  Wash- 
ington, prepared  to  give  freedom  to  a  people, 
and  to  do  it  in  the  fear  of  his  God.  It  is  a 
minister  of  Christ,  turning  many  to  righteous- 
ness, and  preparing  to  shine  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever.  It.  is  a  missionary  of  the  Gross,  de* 
nying  himself  to  father  and  mother,  to  kindred 
and  home,  and  hastening  to  the'  heathen  to 
"hazard  his  life  for'  the  name  of  Jesus."  Not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  a  certain  con- 
ference of  American  pastors  was  helcV  where 
one  of  the  objects  was  to  discover  what  or  who 
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had  been  the  instrument  of  their  conversion 
to  God.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
present,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  as- 
cribed their  all-decisive  change  instrumentally 
to  their  mother.    Is  it  not  true,  then,  that 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood?" 

Can  not  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  a  mother 
achieve  what  neither  coroneted  splendor  nor  an- 
cient lineage  need  attempt? 

It  ia  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  many 
women,  in  every  sphere,  have  forfeited  their 
ascendency  and  influence  by  attempting  what 
they  were  never  meant  to  accomplish.  For 
what  is  woman's  sphere?  It  is  preeminently 
hoxb.  If  she  be  enticed  or  banished  thence, 
her  proper  power  is  paralyzed.  In  that  sanc- 
tuary her  adornings  are  what  an  apostle  wished 
them  to  be — "the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price."  Abandoning  that,  she  loses  her 
second  Eden;  but  acting  there  in  the  fear  of 
God,  she  is  at  once  blessed  and  made  a  blessing. 
One  of  those  women  of  our  day  who  have 
helped  to  shed  additional  attractions  around 
the  female  character  has  said,  "Are  not  our 
rights  sufficiently  comprehensive:  the  sanctuary 
of  home — the  throne  of  the  heart — the  molding 
of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first  for- 
mation? Have  we  not  power  enough  in  all  the 
realms  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering — over  all 
forms  of  want  and  ignorance— amid  all  minis- 
tries of  love,  from  the  cradle-dream  to  the  seal- 
ing of  the  sepulcher?"  and  were  these  senti- 
ments common,  the  power  which  God  over  all 
has  placed  so  largely  in  female  hands  would  be 
yet  more  beneficently  felt,  and  all  this  seems 
indicated  where  we  read  of  such  a  woman  as 
the  Word  of  God  approves — "Her  children  rise 
up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and 
he  praiseth  her."    All  this  points  to  home. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy, so  long  but  so  needlessly  agitated,  as 
to  whether  woman  be  inferior  in  mental  powers 
to  man.  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Most  High 
that  they  should  ever  be  pitted  in  antagonism. 
They  stand  side  by  side,  harmoniously  Opera- 
ting for  the  Common  good,  in  troth,  each  na- 
ture is  superior  in  its  own  sphere,  and  inferior 
out  of  it.  The  more  feeble  frame  of  woman — 
the  greater  sensibility  of  her  nervous  system — 
her  delicacy  and  disposition  to  lean  on  some 
extraneous  help— all  indicate  what  sphere  she 
should  fill,  or  where  she  may  claim  superiority. 
And  her  mental  peculiarities  all  point  in  the 
tame  direction.  Let  her  intrude  into  man's 
province,  and  her  inferiority  becomes  apparent; 


let  her  retain  her  own,  and  man  must  bow  be- 
fore her.  There  art  exceptions— women  born 
for  great  emergencies  and  trained  for  great 
achievements.  Heroines  they  have  proved  at 
the  head  of  armies,  profoundly  penetrating  in 
the  cabinet,  or  able  to  cope  even  with  the  heav- 
ings  of  the  "fierce  democracy."  In  another 
point  of  view,  some  have  fathomed  the  depths 
or  soared  to  the  hights  of  science,  and  carried 
away  the  palm  in  some  departments  even  where 
man  was  the  competitor.  But  with  all  that 
conceded,  we  recur  to  the  conviction  that  wo- 
manhood has  a  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  God, 
out  of  which,  as  a  general  rule,  it  can  not  safely 
wander.  There  woman  is  "monarch  of  all  she 
surveys;"  elsewhere  she  is  a  subject,  and  may 
become  a  slave.  Her  superiority  in  enduring, 
in  calm,  patient  submission  under  wrong,  in 
loneliness,  in  disease,  in  widowhood  and  pov- 
erty, can  not  be  questioned — all  that  has  been 
ten  thousand  times  made  manifest.  For  a  sig- 
nal demonstration  we  are  pointed  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  where  man  has  faltered 
amid  agbny,  or  sunk  into  premature  dotage 
during  long  confinement,  while  woman  has 
borne  the  worst  of  woes,  and  retained  at  once 
the  elasticity  and  the  integrity  of  her  soul, 
amid  the  fiendish  efforts  of  superstition  to 
crush  her  faith.  More  impressible  by  religious 
truth — with  a  heart  more  open,  a  conscience 
more  quick — little  addicted  to  the  subtiities  of 
reasoning,  but  more  prompt  in  intuitive  per- 
ception— woman  receives  through  the  medium 
of  the  heart  what  roan  regards  too  often  only 
through  the  cold  understanding;  and  she  there- 
fore holds  more  tenaciously  than  man  that 
heavenly  truth  which  is  revealed  in  a  medium 
of  love,  as  it  is  designed  to  "purify  the  heart" 
and  "work  by  love"  among  the  children  of 
men. 

To  that  extent,  then,  woman  is  superior;  and 
to  deny  it  appears  like  a  denial  of  what  consti- 
tutes her  real  and  peculiar  nature.  Count  Le- 
opold Ferri  of  Padua  had  a  library,  consisting 
of  -thirty-two  thousand  volumes,  all  of  them 
ooraposed  by  female  authors;  and  in  literature, 
at  least,  that  fact  betokens  no  remarkable  infe- 
riority. But  we  stand  upon  ground  even  less 
questionable  than  that.  It  is  not  by  volumes 
of  books,  but  by  living  souls,  that  we  judge  of 
the  sphere  and  the  ascendenoy  of  woman ;  and 
in  her  proper  sphere  her  works  are  counted, 
not  by  thousands!  but  by  millions.  Wherever 
she  discharges  her  duty,  she  in  effect  asserts 
her  power,  and  as  a  rainbow  has  been  seen 
spanning  a  battle-field,  that  is  an  emblem  of 
her  power  amid  the  troubles  of  life.  By  nature 
she  may  resemble  Eva,  who  brought  mn  and 
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death  inter  the  world,  but  by  grace  she  is  made 
like  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  "the  life." 

And  in  beautiful  accordance  with  all  this  is 
the  place  which  woman  holds  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  case  of  Jetdbel  and  other*  we*  see  the 
effects  of  her  own  sphere  forsaken  and  man's 
usurped.  Paths  are  then  pursued  which  end 
in  oppression  and  murder,  till  the  dogs  lick  the 
blood  of  the  murderer.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  less  clear  that  the  noblest  offices  ever 
performed  by  human  hands  were  performed  by 
woman  of  old;  for,  follow  the  Savior  where  you 
will,  you  find  her  ministering  to  him.  Not 
even  the  agonies  of  his  closing  scene  could 
scare  her  from  that  labor  of  love.  Nay,  one, 
and  another,  and  another,  gazed  through  their 
tears  to  his  cross.  The  wrath  of  man  might 
rage,  but  that  did  not  daunt  them.  The  earth- 
quake and  the  eclipse  might  combine  to  add 
their  terrors,  but  even  these  could  not  repel. 
As  the  dying  One  had  thoughts  to  spare  amid 
his  agonies  for  Mary  his  mother,  she  and  her 
companions  clung  to  him  when  all  besides  had 
fled.  The  last  at  the  cross  and  the  first  at  the 
sepulcher,  sorrow  and  suffering,  neglect  and 
persecution,  in  the  case  of  the  Savior,  just  drew 
their  hearts  more  closely  to  his  cause;  and  as 
they  at  last  found  hope  in  his  cross,  they  had 
sought  from  day  to  day  to  smooth  the  thorny 
path  which  led  to  that  scene  of  mingled  igno- 
miny and  glory — ignominy  at  the  hands  of  men, 
but  glory  from  God  over  alL 

But  in  contrast  with  all  this,  we  may  glance 
at  woman's  condition  when  the  truth  of  God 
has  ceased  to  be  her  guide.  All  exquisite  as 
her  temperament  may  be,  or  beautiful  her  en- 
dowments from  God,  the  abuse  of  the  best 
things  turns  them  into  the  worst  It  happens, 
then,  according  to  the  words  of  Malachi,  "I  will 
curse  your  blessings." 

There  is,  first,  the  useless  woman.  She  never 
realizes  the  purpose  of  her  mission,  and  by  con- 
sequence, she  does  not  fulfill  it.  Nay,  she  is  a 
burden  at  once  to  herself  and  the  earth  on 
which  ahe  walks.  Like  a  weed  upon  the  wa- 
ters, she  floats  valueless  through  life,  absorbed 
by  trifles,  or  tossed  without  an  aim  from  wave 
to  wave — the  shuttlecock  of  fashion's  battle- 
door,  the  prey  of  caprice,  unhappy  herself,  and 
making  all  about  her  the  same.  Paul  has  put 
his  brand  upon  such  women  as  "  womanliags," 
rather  than  women;  and  the  picture  which  he 
draws  of  their  character  and  conduct  might 
have  sufficed  as  a  beacon  to  all  who  followed 
after. 

The  Proverbs  of  the  wisest' man  often  speak 
in  the  same  strain.  He  tells  us  of  the  foolish 
woman,  who  plucks  down  her  house  with  her 


hand;  of  the  odiouf  woman,  whose  marriage 
disquiets  the  earth;  of  the  woman  devoid  of 
discretion,  as  resembling  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a 
swine's  snout;  and  draws  other  characters  of  a 
similar  kind,  all  tending  to  the  disgrace  and 
shame,  of  those  whom  God  designed  for  the  or- 
nament or  the  glory  of  man.  Untaught  by  the 
wisdom  and  unsubdued  by  the  grace  of  God* 
such  a  woman  is  at  once  a  pest  and  a  burden. 
Whether  it  be  the  defects  of  education  and 
training,  or  the  natural  waywardness  of  the 
heart,  which  refuses  to  be  trained  at  all,  some 
women  continue  useless  or  worse  till  their  dy- 
ing day.  Degraded  by  frivolity  or  inflated  by 
vanity,  they  appear  to  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  they  best  assert  the  rights  of  wo- 
manhood by  being  helpless  and  useless  on  the 
earth. 

Or,  descending  further  in  the  scale,  there  is 
woman  fallen,  lost  and  degraded.  The  case  is 
too  painful  to  be  dwelt  on;  and  yet  it  should 
be  named  as  displaying  what  woman  becomes 
when  the  path  which  God  would  have  her  to  go 
is  forgotten.  She  may  be  restored.  The  Savior 
laid  a  foundation  of  hope,  even  for  her;  but  the 
firebrands,  the  arrows,  and  death  which  she 
scatters,  the  woes  with  which  she  pierces  her 
own  and  other  souls,  are  such  as  only  the  judg- 
ment day  can  declare.  An  abandoned  woman 
is  the  most  abandoned  of  all  God's  creatures; 
and  we  adopt,  in  all  their  extent,  the  words  of 
a  master  in  Israel:  "The  heart  of  woman  is  the 
richest  treasure. on  earth;  but  if  it  be  not  the 
treasure  of  God,  it  becomes  the  treasure  of  the 
devil;  and  one  might  be  tempted  sometimes  to 
think  that,  instead  of  having  been  given  by 
God  to  man  for  his  help,  it  was  the  fiend  who 
formed  her,  saying,  'It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone;  I  will  make  for  him  a  drag,  similar 
to  himself.' " 

Such,  then,  being  woman's  mission,  as  a  help 
and  a  blessing  to  man,  and  such  the  danger  of 
her  failing  to  discharge  it,  we  should  consider 
how  the  duty  may  best  be  done,  and  the  danger 
beat  avoided.  These  ends  will  not  be  promoted 
without  painstaking;  and  what  direction  should 
our  painstaking  receive?  In  our  day,  measures 
of  a  strenuous  kind  are  employed  to  elevate 
young  men.  Institutions  of  various  kinds  are 
opened — appliances  of  various  kinds  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  them — that  the  soul  may  not  be 
entombed  in  the  body,  or  eternity  overlooked 
for  time.  But  no  such  appliances  have  yet 
been  proposed,  with  sufficient  earnestness,  on 
behalf  of  the  other  sex.  Many  of  them  are  th* 
children  of  handicraft  and  hard  labor;  There  is 
danger  lest  they  should  sink*  and  drag  others 
with  them;  for  it  wi.U  be  found  in  this  land,  as 
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well  aa  by  missionaries  in  the  East,  that  all 
attempts  to  elevate  the  one  sex  are  vain,  with- 
out corresponding  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  other. 
Now,  in  the  hope  of  aiding  in  such  efforts,  we 
would  draw  attention  to  the  life  and  history  of 
woman  under  various  aspects;  and  that  with  a 
view  to  show  what  endeavors  are  needed  ere 
there  can  be  any  proper  elevation,  any  perma- 
nent benefit,  any  thing  accomplished  to  make 
woman  what  she  should  be,  ot  to  keep  her  so. 
Photography  fixes  down  the  face  of  nature  or 
of  man  at  one  definite  moment,  and  there  it 
remains  while  the  materials  endure.  But  there 
can  be  nothing  akin  to  that  in  mind.  There 
the  law  is  progress,  expansion,  and  growth,  and 
if  that  law  be  violated,  then  degradation  en- 
sues; there  is  an  end  of  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report  in  character.  A  female,  famous 
for  her  learning,  has  said,  that  in  knowledge,  at 
least,  "it  is  a  sin  to  be  contented  with  little;" 
and  that  sentiment  should  be  rooted  in  every 
female  mind. 

It  may  encourage  us  in  our  efforts  to  know 
that  there  is  no  sphere  debarred  from  self-cul- 
ture, or  from  bestowing  benefits  on  our  day  and 
generation.  An  aged  female,  in  her  solitary 
chamber,  with  some  children  gathered  round 
her  from  a  neighboring  factory,  to  be  taught 
the  Word  of  God,  has  been  known  to  found  an 
institution  which  issued  in  the  training  of  thou- 
sands and  the  conversion  of  not  a  few.  The 
honor  lies  in  acting  well  our  part,  whatever  be 
our  sphere;  and  the  little  Syrian  maid  who  told 
her  master  of  the  means  of  curing  his  leprosy, 
and  by  her  hint  led  to  very  momentous  results, 
was  only  one  out  of  multitudes  employed  by 
Him  who  chooses  weak  things  to  confound  the 
mighty.  Has  not  the  household  servant  been 
sometimes  owned  by  God  to  shed  eternal  bless- 
ings upon  the  souls  of  those  whom  she  served? 
Have  not  some  of  the  ungodly  Btood  in  awe 
before  their  own  dependents,  and  feared  them 
even  more  than  God?  As  the  Savior  came  "in 
the  form  of  a  servant,"  and  in  that  character 
shed  blessings  innumerable  upon  a  groaning 
world,  the  lowly,  if  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  shedding  light 
and  consolation  far  and  wide  around  them. 


Wovab  will  not  suffer  ^y  laboring  with  the 
fallen  to  make  thett  better.  Her  pure  robes 
will  gather  no  stain  in  going  down  to  the  low* 
est  of  God's  creatures,  to  raise  them  np  and 
point  them  the  way  of  life.  Christ's  robe  was 
not  toiled  when  he  sat  in  the  rude  fishing  boat 
and  taught  people  on  shore. 


THE  WATOBBBB'B  BE  TIT**. 


»T   iTIIILLI   I>.    ■*&«■•• 


I  haw  com*  back,  Old  Home, 
.    A  pilgrim  to  thy  shrine. 
I  have  passed  again  within  thy  door, 
Bat  not  m  I  did  in  days  of  yore, 
With  little  brown  hands  full  of  beantifal  things, 
The  fruit  of  my  woodland  wanderings; 
With  the  fennel's  dust  on  my  tired  brown  feet, 
And  my  ear  drinking  in  the  home-sounds  sweet. 
Not  as  in  that  glad  time 
.  Have  I  come  back,  Old  Home. 

I  hare  come  back,  Old  Home, 
To  tbe  scenes  where  I  nsed  to  stray; 
To  the  orchard  boughs,  to  the  maple  shade, 
To  the  great  cool  pond  where  I  nsed  to  wade; 
To  the  wild  beech-woods,  with  their  dropping  nuts. 
To  the  fields  where  I  gathered  wild  buttercups; 
To  the  grape-Tine  swing,  to  the  well-sweep  tall, 
To  the  barn  where  I  beard  the  pewee's  calL 
But  the  scenes  that  I  loved,  alas,  are  changed, 
And  my  childhood's  playmates  are  estranged. 
And  some  have  passed  away, 

But  I  have  come  back,  Old  Home. 

I  have  come  back,  Old  Home, 
Dost  thoa  know  thy  truant  child? 
She  is  not  the  brown -cheeked,  brown-haired  maid, 
Who  round  that  ancient  portal  played; 
The  hands  that  gathered  the  Summer  bloom 
Have  planted  flowers  on  Affection's  tomb. 
The  met  that  ran  home  through  the  fennel's  dust 
Have  learned  to  walk  with  a  patient  trust 
On  the  broad  highway  of  life;  the  heart 
Has  felt  full  many  a  Sore,,  sore  smart,. 
But  still  in  heart  a  child, 

I  have  come  back,  Old  Home. 

I  have  come  hack,  Old  Home, 
And  I  feel  like  a  child  again. 
I  sit  again  by  the  hearth  so  wide, 
I  walk  again  by  my  father's  side, 
I  bow  again  at  my  mother's  knee, 
My  brother's  arm  encircles  me 
In  its  guarding  clasp.    I  hear  again 
My  childhood's  hymn,  and  each  loved  strain 
Brings  tears  unbidden  to  my  eye, 
And  I  weep  like  a  child  and  know  not  why. 
There  '•  a  pleasure  and  a  pain 

In  coming  back.  Old  Home. 

I  have  come  back,  Old  Home, 
And  I  grieve  that  I  can  not  stay. 
My  path-  has  wandered  from  thee, 
And  thy  hash  and  rest,  and  it  may  be 
That  I  never  again  shall  tread  thy  floor. 
Nor  watch  the  sunset  from  thy  door; 
It  may  be  I  never  again  shall  see 
The  hallowed  roof  that  first  sheltered  me; 
But  0,  wherever  my  footsteps  roam — 
Wherever  may  be  my  future  home, 
Whether  near  or  far  away, 

My  heart  will  come  beck,  Old  Homel 
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OTB  HECTOR. 


»T  LVOI&  J.   CBAll. 


HE  npsets  my  ink,  pinches  my  aim*,  and 
whittles  over  my  clean  carpet.  When  my 
magazines  come  I  feel  like  I  do  when  a  dear 
old  friend  makes  his  appearance,  and  I  want  to 
be  the  first  to  take  his  hand,  but  Jerry  always 
gets  the  first  grasp.  He  has  read  all  the 
spiciest  bits  long  before  the  leaves  are  cat,  and 
when,  in  order  to  keep  him  still  for  a  few 
blessed  moments,  I  offer  him  the  book,  saying 
pleadingly,  "  Here,  Jerry,  take  it;  it  '11  just 
so  it  yon.  There 's  a  fight,  and  a  hunt,  and  an 
animal  story,"  he  yawns  one  of  those  horrid 
cavernous  yawns,  and  answers,  "  0,  I  've  read 
that  long  'go." 

He  despises  clean  hands  and  girls,  and  only 
tolerates  me  because  I  am  his  sister.    I  can  't 
tell  what  his  real  opinion  of  me  is.    Sometimes 
he  tells  father  at  breakfast  with  a  little  patron- 
izing wink  at  me,  "  She 's  a  pretty  nice  little 
girl  after  all,  ain't  she,  father?"    And  to-day 
when  I  was  rubbing  the  tin -ware  he  sat  look- 
ing at  me  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  burst 
out  with,  "  Esther,  if  I  was  to  see  yon  coming 
from  the  depot,  and  had  n't  ever  seen  you 
before,  I  'd  think  you  was  the  homeliest,  green- 
est little  piece  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."    This 
morning  when   I   was  placidly  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
"front  room,*  he  came  after  me,  closing  the 
door  with  a  bang,  grasped  my  shoulders  in 
that  iron  grip  of  his,  and  shook  me  furiously, 
and  when  I  remonstrated  with  a  little  spiteful 
"don't/*  he  tapped  my  chin  and  said  softly, 
"Pretty  *ittle  pet!    Mustn't  lose  its  temper." 
And  he  is  n't  an  inch  taller  than  I  am,  and  I 
can  remember  when  he  was  a  great  fat  baby 
and  wore  red  Shoes  and  pinafores.    If  I  borrow 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  him  without  "  ask- 
ing," he  never  forgives  me,  and  feels  that  he 
bas  suffered  an  irreparable  injury;   but  if  I 
go  humbly  and  beseech  him,  "Please,  Jerry, 
may  n't  I  have  two  sheets  of  your  foolscap?" 
lie  answers,  "Why,  'course!    Take  ten;  take 
all  yon  want." 

He  reads  all  the  papers  and  does  n't  hesitate 
to  criticise  the  policy  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet,  not  always  unjustly  either,  and  he 
eats  all  our  sugar.  If  you  find  a  sprinkling 
upon  the  pantry  shelf  you  may  be  sure  Jerry's 


fingers  have  been  there.  Sometimes  he  is  so 
cross  that  you  would  n't  dare  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment  He  is  hungry  all  the  time, 
not  for  bread  and  butter  and  goodies  alone,  but 
for  something  which  he  has  n't  got;  for' a  great 
house  with  gorgeous  rooms  and  a  court  with  a 
sparkling  fountain  in  it;  for  a  farm  and  to  be 
a  farmer;  for  a  long  journey,  he  is  n't  particu- 
lar where;  for  a  pony  and  a  gun;  for  a  guitar; 
and  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  be.  His 
spirit  is  in  a  sad  state  of  unrest.  He  is  n't 
satisfied  with  himself  any  more  than  we  are 
satisfied  with  him.  He  wants  to  love  God,  he 
says,  but  he  can  't  somehow;  God  is  so  far  off. 
When  I  try  to  lead  him  to  the  dear,  loving 
Christ,  and  read  him  my  chapter,  which  is, 
"Christ  comforteth  his  disciples,"  and  begins 
with,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,"  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  says,  "  0,  he  said  all  that 
to  them.  Bead  me  what  he  did.  I  like  that 
better." 

So  I  read  how  he  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  and  how,  walking  upon  the  waves,  he 
lovingly  gave  his  hand  to  Peter;  how  Mary 
came  to  the  grave  in  the  still,  shadowy  dawn, 
and  saw  "angels  in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at 
the  head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  lain;"  how,  after  talking  to  her 
in  the.  words  and  voice  of  any  curious  stranger, 
he  spoke  to  her  in  his  own  tender,  thrilling 
voice — the  father  to  his  child—"  Mary,"  and 
she  turned  herself  and  said  "Master."  AH 
this  our  Hector  will  listen  to,  but  he  won't 
read  it,  and  he  can  't  endure  any  comment. 

"You  can't  better  it,"'  he  says;  "it  makes 
a  fellow  sorrier  than  forty  preachers  could  in  a 
month." 

He  does  n't  like  the  old  books,  but  now  and 
then  he  hears  a  word  or  an  expression  that  he 
thinks  over.  Once  I  read,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

"That  'U  do,"  said  Jerry,  and  a  kind  of  awe 
crept  into  his  round,  brown  face,  and  toe  and  I 
sat  still  together  then,  with  the  dusk 'gather* 
ing  around  us.  What  was  it  bo  awful  in  the 
words  that-  hushed  him  so?  So  I  thought  it 
over  too;  smd  a  horror  crept  over  me,  sitting 
there  in  the  shadows,  thinking  how  in  all  that 
land  there  was  teeming,  joyous  life;  how  they 
were  grinding  corn,  and  plying  the  needle,  and 
building  their  temples;  and  going  to  worship 
their  gods;  mothers  loving  just  as  you  do  nowi 
with  hearts  that  ache  with  the  very  sweetness 
of  loving;  fathers  glorying  in  their  first-born; 
princes  rejoicing  in  the  thought)  "  I  shall  send 
down  to  posterity  a  glorious  name;"  maid- 
servants   patiently   toiling    behind    the   mill, 
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cheered  by  the  thought  of  little  soft,  dark 
hands  going  oyer  face  and  bosom  at  night, 
little  loving  lips  pressed  close  to  hers,  little 
being  all  hers  spite  of  master,  or  mistress,  or 
king  on  his  throne.  And  that  Spirit  brooding 
over  them  all,  silent,  and  sure,  and  strong. 

"About  midnight."  Heart  beating  against 
heart,  and  one  stilled  by  that  dread  touch. 
Out  of  the  pulsing,  brooding  night  a  soul 
winging  its  way— where?  Up  to  light,  and 
life,  and  love,  I  like  to  think.  But  O,  the 
"  great  cry,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
shall  be  any  more;"  the  sore,  aching  hearts, 
the  black  shadow  in  every  house,  and  the  chill 
fear  of  this  dark,  silent  thing  they  had  never 
known,  nor  their  fathers,  till  this  strange  people 
came  in  their  midst. 

Jerry  won't  learn  to  be  polite.  If  he  ever 
is  polite  it  will  "  come  to  him,"  as  grandmother 
says  the  art  of  bread-making  did  to  her.  He 
stumbles  awkwardly  before  the  grandest  lady- 
caller  that  condescends  to  honor  us.  He  answers 
a  graoious,  M  Well,  Jerry,  how  do  you  do?"  with 
a  grim  "  well  enough,"  and  oan  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  doff  his  old  cap  long  enough  to  eat 
his  dinner.  He  is  a  grand  cultivator  of  patience. 
If  I  live  through  a  day  without  being  angry 
at  Jerry's  pranks,  and  once  or  twice  turn  away 
his  wrath  with  a  soft  answer  when  my  own 
heart  is  brimful  of  passion,  then  I  feel  that  I 
have  gained  a  glorious  victory,  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  and  go  to  my  Father  at  night  sure 
of  love  and  blessing.  "In  your  patience  pos- 
sess ye  your  souls,"  said  a  voice  away  back  in 
the  old,  dim  years,  but  its  utterances  come  up 
to  us  tender,  and  clear,  and  sweet.  I  take 
them  into  my  heart,  I  make  them  brighten  my 
daily/life.  I  like  to  think  they  are  meant  for 
each  soul  and  each  life  in  its  greatest  need,  for 
those  few  loving,  awed  hearts  looking  out  at 
the  "tribulations"  that  were  to  come;  for  you 
and  me  to-day,  with  our  little  every-day  heart- 
aches, with'  our  temptations  so  bitterly  bard 
to  overcome,  with  our  dim  eyes  aohing  and 
strained  to  see  the  real  right  and  the  real 
wrong.  * 

Here  is  Jerry  looking  over  my  shoulder. 

"Say,  Esther,"  he  inquires,  "am  I  one  o£ 
your  temptations?" 

I  lay  down  my  pen  and  tell  him  sorrowfully 
that  I  think  he  is.  I  glance  up  shyly  and  see 
that  he  looks  a  shade  penitent;  but  he  stands 
behind  me  thoughtfully,  turning  my  ears  down 
after  the  fashion  of  Fido's;  and  declares  pres- 
ently, "  You  're  taking  a  liberty,  ain't  you, 
writing  all  that  about  a  private  individual?" 
•  Then  he  goes  rollicking  out  and  leaves  me  to 
"my  meditations."    Well,  God  keep  us  both! 


XDTD  WORDS. 


0' 


NE  morning  a  group  of  boys  collected  in 
front  of  the  school-house  were  waiting  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  boys,  for  some  sport;  here  comes  drunken 
Joe,"  while  a  poor  creature  in  tattered  gar- 
ments approaohed  these  laughing  boys.  His 
bloated  face  and  listless  eyes  bespoke  the  rul- 
ing demon  Bum,  which  bad  almost  blotted  out 
every  vestige  of  humanity  from  his  once  noble 
form. 

As  he  drew  near  the  boisterous  group,  rude 
jeers  and  loud  laughter  fell  upon  his  ear;  an- 
swering them  only  with  low,  muttered  curses, 
the  angry  man  passed  on.  He  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  steps  when,  feeling  some  one  pull 
his  coat,  he  turned  and  met  the  upturned  face 
and  mild  blue  eye  of  Eddie  Parker,  a  little 
boy  of  some  ten  Summers.  Thinking  this  one 
of  his  tormentors,  he  roughly  demanded  what 
he  wanted. 

"  0,  do  n't  be  angry  with  me,"  answered  the 
child.  "I  did  not  laugh  at  you  as  you  passed 
the  school-house;  but  I  do  pity  you,  poor 
Uncle  Joe,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  not  to  go 
there  again,"  pointing  to  the  grog-shop,  which 
stood  but  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  had  passed. 

"  And  why  not?"  asked  the  man  in  a  milder 
tone  than  he  had  before  spoken  in,  for  the 
sWeet  face  and  kind  words  of  the  child  had 
touched  a  tender  chord  in  the  drunkard's  heart, 
long  unused  to  human  kindness. 

"  If  you  would  only  leave  off  drink  the  boys 
would  no  longer  mock  and  laugh  when  you 
pass;  people  would  give  you  work  to  do,  and 
you  would  be  so  much  happier  than  now," 
answered  Eddie. 

It  was  as  if  an  angel  spoke  to  the  poor 
drunkard.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  innocent 
ohild  a  ray  of  sunlight  shone  in  upon  his 
darkened  mind.  The  days  of  his  own  happy 
childhood  came  up  before-  him.  Again  he  saw 
his  mother's  smile,  heard  the  soft  lullaby  with 
which  she  soothed  her  loved  ohild  to  repose, 
and  he  thought  what  he. might  have  become 
had  that  mother,  lived  to  rejoice  with  him  in 
prosperity,  to  weep  with  him  in  adversity,  but 
whom,  ere  youth's  bright  days  had  fled,  he  saw 
laid  low  in. the  grave.  *  <* 

The  bloated  visage  softened,  the  bloodshot 
eye  grew  dim  with  tears,  and,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  little  boy,  he  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  dear  child,  for  your  kind  words  to  a 
poor  outcast,  the  first  I  have  heard  for  a  long, 
long  time,"  and  turned  away.  The  words  of 
the  child  were  not  in  vain;  they  had  troubled 
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the  stagnant  waters  of  the  drunkard's  heart, 
and  from  that  hour  the  wine-cup  was  forsaken, 
and  he  became  a  changed  man. 

Many  years  have  since  passed  away.  Uncle 
Joe  is  an  old  man  now;  beloved  and  respected 
by  all,  his  days  pass  peacefully  along.  Often 
he  tells  us  of  that  morning  when  his  feet  were 
turned  from  the  downward  path  by  the  angel- 
child,  as  he  is  wont  to  call  him,  for  little  Eddie 
has  long  since  joined  the  ransomed  ones,  and 
wears  that  crown  of  glory  for  which  *t  is  bliss 
to  die. 

THE  DISOOFraTTED  DOVE. 


THE  daughter  of  a  poor  but  good  and  sensi- 
ble mother  was  complaining  to  her  that 
when  she  mixed  with  girls  of  her  own  age  she 
felt  ashamed  of  her  plain  attire.  The  mother, 
instead  of  remonstrating  with  her  daughter,' 
read  to  her  the  following  fable: 

The  dove  appealed  to  its  guardian  genius  to 
bestow  upon  it  a  gayer  external.  "  Why  is  it," 
said  she,  "  that  I  have  only  the  plain  feathers, 
this  unadoring  plumage,  while  the  peacock  and 
the  parrot  shine  in  such  fine  and  glittering 
apparel?" 

"Thou  shalt  have  what  thou  desirest,  gentle 
dove,"  said  the  genius;  "  but  remember,  if  thou 
wouldst  shine  like  either  the  peacock  or  the 
parrot  thou  must  become  like  them  in  other 
respects.  Art  thou,  then,  willing  to  resign  thy 
character?  Wouldst  thou  no  longer  be  my 
timid,  tender,  loving  dove,  that  thou  mightst 
become  vain  and  noisy  as  the  peacock,  chatter- 
ing and  idle  as  the  parrot?" 

"No,"  said  the  dove,  "0,  no,  kind  genius; 
I  will  not  give  up  the  characteristics  which 
render  me  thy  care  and  contribute  so  much  to 
my  happiness." 

The  daughter  looked  up  into  her  mother's 
face.  "And  I,  too,"  said  she,  "will  remain 
thy  dove,  dear  mother,  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  gifts  with  which  my  Heavenly  Father  has 
endowed  me." 

THE  BH0-8H0-HE  WABRIOB. 


Ohcb  a  noble  Indian  warrior 

Chanced  to  own  a  matchless  steed, 
Famous  far  and  near  for  beauty, 

And  for  its  unrivaled  speed. 
And  a  Mexican  who  saw  it 

Sought  to  purchase  it;  but  gold 
Tempted  not  the  brave  Sho-sho-ne 

That  the  proud  steed  should  be  sold. 
Then  the  Mexican  grew  angry, 

And  with  wily,  base  design 
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Said  within  himself,  "  By  cunning, 
That  proud  steed  shall  yet  be  mine, 

And  that  haughty  Indian  warrior,  • 

Mortified  and  stung  with  pain, 

Shall  entreat  me  to  return  it. 
Bat  his  suing  shall  be  vain." 

So  within  a  tangled  thicket 

On  a  lonesome,  dreary  night, 
Trusting  in  his  power  of  cunning. 

And  regardless  of  the  right,  • 
Hid  he,  and,  as  if  in  suffering, 

Uttered  forth  a  piteous  moan, 
For  be  knew  the  brave  8bo-sho-ne 

Rode  the  forest  path  alone. 

Then  the  Indian  dismounted, 

Pitying,  to  offer  aid, 
While  the  Mexican,  outspringing 

From  his  covert  in  the  glade, 
On  the  proud  steed  quickly  vaulting — 

Triumph  beaming  in  his  eye- 
Thus  addressed  the  Indian  warrior, 

Who,  astonished,  lingered  by: 

"0,  thou  red  man,  haughty  Indian, 

Who  my  proffered  gold  did  spurn, 
Now  you  see  the  power  of  cunning, 

See  what  stratagem  can  earn! 
Scorning  once  the  sum  I  offered, 

Now  thy  steed  is  lost  to  thee; 
Swiftly  shall  this  far-famed  courser 

Speed  the  prairie-land  for  me." 

"Pale  face,"  then  returned  the  Indian, 

"  Thy  false  moans  and  this  dark  hour 
Truly  have  conspired  against  me, 

I  'm  a  victim  to  their  power; 
But  I  pray  thee,  treacherous  pale  face, 

Since  thou  bast  been  so  unjust, 
Tell  it  not  among  the  Indians, 

Lest,  perchance,  they  learn  distrust; 

Lest  when  suffering  appealing, 

Seeks  to  gain  a  pitying  ear, 
They  shall  turn  away  in  coldness, 

Thinking  of  thy  treachery  here. 
I  this  wrong  will  never  mention, 

Tho'  it  grieve  my  spirit  sore; 
Go,  I  pray  thee — hasten,  pale  face, 

I  would  never  see  thee  more." 

When  the  Mexican,  whose  feelings 

Easily  by  words  were  moved, 
Felt  the  baseness  of  his  action 

By  the  Indian  reproved, 
And  he  said,  "Forgive  me,  brother, 

Take  thy  steed,  and  thou  shalt  learn 
That  the  virtue  dwelling  in  thee 

Makes  my  cheek  with  shame  to  burn. 

And  whenever  I  am  tempted 

To  commit  an  evil  deed, 
I  will  take  the  past's  great  volume 

And  this  chapter  I  will  read; 
And  this  sweet  and  holy  memory, 

Dwelling  ever  in  my  heart, 
Like  a  monitor  shall  chide  me 

When  from  right  I  would  depart.* 
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THE  FLAHHEL  HIOTTGOWH. 


LUCY'S   mother  was  cutting  out  a  flannel 
nightgown   for   her.    Lucy  stood  at   the 
table  watching  her  mother's  movements. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "will  you  not  cut  one 
out  for  some  poor  child  and  let  me  make  it?" 

Her  mother  said  "yes,"  for  she  was  sure 
there  was  some  poor  child  waiting  for  it. 

"  Who?"  asked  Lucy. 

Mother  did  not  know  the  child's  name,  but 
Bhe  said  Qod  did. 

"And  will  God  tell  us?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "and  when  it  is 
done  we  shall  know." 

The  warm  nightgown  was  cut  out,  and  Lucy 
took  the  work-basket  and  sat  down  to  sew  it 
beside  her  mother.  They  were  pleasant  hours 
when  mother  and  child  sat,  and  sewed,  and 
talked  together.  Lucy  thought  much  about 
the  poor  child  she  was  working  for.  Was  she 
very  cold  in  the  cold,  dark  nights?  Where  did 
she  live?  Had  she  a  mother?  Did  God  tell 
her  about  this  nightgown?  Lucy  had  many 
thoughts  stirring  in  her  little  bosom.  By  and 
by  it  was  finished,  folded  up,  and  put  away  in 
Lucy's  drawer. 

One  afternoon  not  long  after  this  a  neighbor 
came  in  and  told  a  pitiful  story  of  a  poor  fam- 
ily who  lived  down  by  the  water.  The  father 
could  get  no  work,  the  mother  and  one  of  the 
children  were  very  sick. 

"  It  *s  an  awful  Winter  for  the  poor,"  said 
the  neighbor;  "do  go  and  visit  this  family." 

Lucy's  mother  promised  she  would,  and  in 
the  afternoon  she  put  on  her  cloak  and  hood 
to  go  and  find  them.  Lucy  went  also.  The 
house  was  very  old  and  occupied  by  two  fami- 
lies. On  one  side,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
used  as  a  shop,  they  found  the  family  they 
were  in  search  ofc  How  forlorn  was  the  scene  I 
In  one  corner  was  a  bed  covered  with  scanty 
clothing.  There  were  also  a  couple  of  old 
chairs  and  a  table,  with  a  few  cups  and  dishes 
where  some  soup  had  been.  It  was  very  cold, 
with  hardly  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  old  rickety 
stove.  Two  children  were  on  the  floor,  one 
gnawing  a  bone  and  the  other  munching  a 
potato.  The  sick  mother  was  in  bed,  with  her 
almost  dying  child  beside  her. 

Lucy's  mother  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  spoke  to  the  poor  woman.  How  grateful 
to  her  were  those  words  of  kindness! 

"  Here  is  my  poor  Effie,"  said  the  sick  mother, 
laying  her  pale  hand  on  her  Bick  child's  head; 
"won't  your  little  girl  come  and  speak  to 
Effie?" 

Lucy   came   to   the   bedside   with    a   sweet 


cake  in  her  hand.  It  was  one  aunt  Mary  gave 
her,  and  which  had  remained  un tasted  in  her 
pocket.  How  glad  Lucy  was!  Effie  took  the 
cake  and  nodded  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Thank  you,  miss." 

Lucy's  mother  asked  her  what  she  most 
wanted. 

"  0,"  said  the  poor  woman  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  if  I  only  had  something  warm  to  wrap 
round  this  poor  child  1" 

"Lucy,  you  have  a  flannel  nightgown  for 
Effie,  have  you  not?"  asked  Lucy's  mother.    * 

"0,  yes,  I  have,"  cried  Lucy,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  "  may  I  run  home  and  fetch  it?" 

Her  mother  gave  her  leave.  She  soon  came 
back  with  it  in  her  arms.  O,  how  glad  was 
the  dying  mother  1  how  glad  was  the  sick  child! 
How  comfortable  she  looked  in  the  nice  new, 
warm  flannel  garment! 

"God  sent  you  here,"  said  the  woman,  "for 
I  told  him  our  wants." 

As  mother  and  daughter  went  home,  "Effie 
was  the  very  little  girl  I  made  it  for,  was  n't 
she,  mother,"  said  Lucy.    "  God  knew." 

"Yes,"  answered  her  mother,  "God  knows 
all  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  he  can  put  the 
thought  into  our  hearts  of  that  which  he  knows 
will  be  best  for  them.  We  must  ask  God  to 
teach  us  to  know  their  wants,  and  if  we  really 
wish  to  help  and  comfort  them  God  will  put 
it  into  our  hearts  to  supply  the  wants  we 
know  they  have." 

"  But,  mother,  how  shall  I  know  what  God 
wants  me  to  do?  Will  he  always  tell  us?" 
asked  Lucy. 

"  Do  you  not  often  know  what  I  want  with- 
out my  having  to  tell  you?"  asked  her  mother. 

"0,  yes,  mother,  because  I  live  with  you, 
and  of  course  you  know." 

"Not  of  course,"  answered  her  mother. 
"Many  a  person  might  live  with  me  who 
would  not  find  out  things  I  most  want  without 
asking.    Is  there  no  other  reason?" 

"  Why,  mother,  I  know  what  you  want  of 
me  a  great  many  times  just  because  I  love 
you  so,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"Ah,  that  is  it,"  said  Lucy's  mother;  "yon 
love  me,  and  therefore  you  find  out  my  wishes 
as  far  as  you  can.  If  you  love  God  you  will 
quickly  find  out  how  to  do  his  holy  will,  and 
if  you  love  the  poor  you  will  surely  discover 
their  wants  and  learn  how  to  comfort  them. 
Every  thing  depends  upon  having  a  heart  in 
the  work." 

Lucy  thought  much  of  what  had  happened » 
and  it  filled  her  little  soul  with  awe  that  God 
had  chosen  her  to  make  and  carry  a  garment  to 
one  of  his  poor. 
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A  Sermoh  fob  the  Fretters.— "Fret  not  thyself 
in  any  wise  to  do  evil"    Ps.  xxzvii,  8. 

1.  It  is  a  sin  against  God.  It  is  evil  and  only  evil, 
and  that  continually.  David  understood  both  human 
nature  and  the  law  of  God.  He  says,  "  Fret  not  thy- 
self to  do  evil;"  that  is,  never  fret  or  scold,  for  it  is 
always  a  sin.  If  you  can  not  speak  without  fretting 
and  scolding  keep  silence. 

2.  It  destroys  affection.  No  one  ever  did,  ever  can, 
or  ever  will  love  an  habitual  fretter,  fault-finder,  or 
scolder.  Husbands,  wives,  children,  relatives,  or  do- 
mestics, have  no  affection  for  peevish,  fretful  fault- 
finders. Few  tears  are  shed  over  the  graves  of  such. 
Persons  of  high  moral  principle  may  tolerate  them — 
may  bear  with  them;  but  they  can  not  love  them  more 
than  the  sting  of  nettles,  or  the  noise  of  musketoes. 
Many  a  man  has  been  driven  to  the  tavern,  and  to 
dissipation  by  a  peevish,  fretful  wife.  Many  a  wife  has 
been  made  miserable  by  a  peevish,  fretful  husband. 

3.  It  is  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness.  A  fretful, 
peevish  fault-finder  in  a  family,  is  like  the  continued 
chafing  of  an  inflamed  sore.  Woe  to  the  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  a  tem- 
per in  another.  Nine-tenths  of  all  domestic  trials  and 
unbappiness  spring  from  this  source.  Mrs.  D.  is  of 
this  temperament.  She  wonders  her  husband  is  not 
more  fond  of  her  company;  that  her  children  give  her 
so  much  trouble;  that  domestics  do  not  like  to  work 
for  her;  that  she  can  not  secure  the  good-will  of  young 
people.  The  truth  is,  she  is  peevish  and  fretful.  Chil- 
dren fear  her  but  do  not  love  her.  She  never  yet 
gained  the  affection  of  young  people,  and  never  will, 
till  she  leaves  off  fretting. 

4.  It  defeats  the  end  of  family  government    Good 
family  government  is  the  blending  of  authority  with 
selection,  so  as  to  secure  respect  and  love.    Indeed, 
this  is  the  great  secret  of  managing  young  people. 
Now  your  fretters  may  inspire  fear,  but  they  always 
make  two  faults  where  they  correct  one.  '  Scolding  at 
a  child,  fretting  at  a  child,  sneering  at  a  child,  taunt- 
ing a  child,  treating  a  child  as  though  it  had  no  feel- 
ings, inspires  dread  and  dislike,  and  fosters  those  very 
dispositions  from  which  many  of  the  faults  of  child- 
hood proceed.    Mr.  F.  and  Mrs.  F.  are  of  this  class. 
The    children  are  made  to  mind;  but  how?    Mrs.  F. 
frets  and  scolds  her  children.    She  is  severe  enough 
upon  their  faults.    She  seems  to  watch  them  to  find 
fault.     She  seldom  gives  a  command  without  a  threat, 
and  a  long-running,  fault-finding  commentary.    When 
she  chides,  it  is  not  done  in  a  dignified  manner.    She 
raises  her  voice,  puts  on  a  cross  look,  threatens,  strikes 
them,  pinches  their  ears,  snaps  their  heads,  etc.    The 


children  cry,  pout,  sulk,  and  poor  Mrs.  F.  has  to  do 
her  work  over  pretty  often.  Then  she  will  find  fault 
with  her  husband,  because  he  will  not  fall  in  with  her 
ways,  or  chime  with  her  as  chorus. 

5.  Fretting  and  scolding  make  hypocrites.  As  a  fret- 
ter never  receives  confidence  and  affection,  so  no  one 
likes  to  tell  him  any  thing  disagreeable,  and  thus  pro- 
cure for  himself  a  fretting.  Now  children  conceal  as 
much  as  they  can  from  such  persons.  They  can  not 
make  up  their  minds  to  be  frank  and  open-hearted. 
So  husbands  conceal  from  their  wives,  and  wives  from 
their  husbands.  For  a  man  may  brave  a  lion,  but  he 
likes  not  to  come  in  contact  with  nettles  and  muske- 
toes. 

6.  It  destroys  one's  peace  of  mind.  The  more  one 
frets,  the  more  he  may.  A  fretter  will  always  have 
enough  to  fret  at;  especially  if  he  or  she  has  the  bump 
of  order  and  neatness  largely  developed.  Something 
will  always  be  out  of  place.  There  will  always  be 
some  dirt  somewhere.  Others  will  not  eat  right,  look 
right,  sit  right,  talk  right;  they  will  not  do  these  things 
so  as  to  please  them.  And  fretters  are  generally  so 
selfish  as  to  have  no  regard  for  any  one's  comfort  but 
their  own. 

False  Steps. — It  is  a  rather  striking  circumstance 
that  the  matter  in  which  men  and  women  most  com- 
monly take  a  serious  false  step  is  that  which  is  least 
readily  acknowledged.  Probably  about  the  most  fatal 
blunder  that  any  body  can  perpetrate  is  a  bad  mar- 
riage; and,  moreover,  of  all  blunders  this  is  the  com- 
monest. It  is  also  one  which  the  parties  to  it  most 
carefully  conceal  from  themselves.  The  reluctance 
which  people  feel  to  recognise,  even  in  their  own 
minds,  an  irreparable  mistake  such  as  this,  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  are  willing  to  at- 
tribute ill-fortune  to  their  mistakes  in  other  pieces  of 
conduct  Certainly  nobody  can  blame  them  for  mak- 
ing the  best  of  what  is  irretrievable.  If  a  man  finds 
that  bis  wife  is  shamefully  extravagant,  or  a  great  fool, 
or  a  shrew,  he  may  be  more  than  pardoned  for  not 
trying  to  see  what  a  fearful  burden  he  has  been  at  the 
trouble  to  tie  around  his  neck.  And  when  a  woman 
finds  that  her  husband  is  a  tyrant,  or  intolerably  self- 
opinionated,  or  openly  indifferent  to  her,  she  is  right  in 
making  the  best  of  her  bargain.  Where  a  real  false 
step  has  been  taken,  every  body  does  all  that  be  can  do 
to  make  it  as  little  mischievous  as  may  be.  When 
people  are  found  bemoaning  some  one  blunder  as  the 
cause  of  all  their  ills,  instead  of  leaving  the  blonder  to 
itself,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  either  that  they  do  not 
mean  what  they  say,  or  else  that  their  ills  have  been 
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the  natural  results,  not  of  one  false  step,  but  of  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  mental  staggering  and  stumbling. — 
Saturday  Review. 

Husbands. — Some  husbands  never  leave  home  in 
the  morning  without  kissing  their  wives  and  bidding 
them  "  good-by,  dear,"  in  the  tones  of  unwearied  love; 
and  whether  it  be  policy  or  fact  it  has  all  the  effect  of 
fact,  and  those  homes  are  generally  pleasant  ones,  pro- 
viding always  that  the  wives  are  appreciative  and  wel- 
come the  discipline  in  a  kindly  spirit.  We  know  an 
old  gentleman  who  lived  with  his  wife  over  fifty  years, 
and  never  left  home  without  the  kiss  and  the  "  good- 
by,  dear."  Some  husbands  shake  hands  with  their 
wives  and  hurry  off  as  fast  as  possible,  as  though  the 
effort  were  a  something  that  they  were  anxious  to  for- 
get, holding  their  heads  down  and  darting  round  the 
first  corner.  Some  husbands  before  leaving  home  ask 
very  tenderly,  "  What  would  you  like  for  dinner,  my 
dear?"  knowing  all  the  while  that  she  will  select  some- 
thing for  his  particular  palate,  and  off  he  goes.  Some 
husbands  will  leave  home  without  saying  any  thing  at 
all,  but  thinking  a  good  deal,  as  evinced  by  their  turn- 
ing round  at  the  last  point  of  observation  and  waving 
an  adieu  at  the  pleasant  face  or  faces  at  the  window. 
8ome  husbands  never  say  a  word,  rising  from  the 
breakfast  table  with  the  lofty  indifference  of  a  lord, 
and  going  out  with  a  heartless  disregard  of  those  left 
behind.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  their  wives  that 
they  can  find  sympathy  elsewhere.  Some  husbands 
never  leave  home  without  some  unkind  word  or  look, 
apparently  thinking  that  such  a  course  will  keep  things 
straight  in  their  absence.  Then,  on  returning,  some 
husbands  come  home  jolly  and  happy,  unsoured  by  the 
world;  some  sulky  and  surly  with  its  disappointments. 
Some  husbands  bring  home  a  newspaper  or  a  book, 
and  bury  themselves  for  the  evening  in  its  contents. 
Some  husbands  are  called  away  eVery  evening  by  busi- 
ness or  social  engagements;  some  doze  in  speechless 
stupidity  on  a  sofa  till  bed-time.  Some  husbands  are 
curious  to  learn  of  their  wives  what  has  transpired 
through  the  day;  others  are  attracted  by  nothing  short 
of  a  child's  tumbling  down  stairs  or  the  house  taking 
fire.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  says  Dr.  Spooner,  "  that  home 
is  the  happiest  where  kindness,  and  interest,  and  po- 
liteness, and  attention  are  the  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
husbands — of  course  all  the  responsibility  rests  with 
them — and  temptation  finds  no  footing  there." 

Who  Should  not  be  a  Wife. — Has  that  woman  a 
call  to  be  a  wife  who  thinks  more  of  her  silk  dress 
than  her  children,  and  visits  her  nursery  no  oftener 
than  once  a  day?  Has  a  woman  a  call  to  be  a  wife  who 
cries  for  a  Cashmere  shawl  when  her  husband's  notes 
are  being  protested?  Has  that  woman  a  call  to  be  a 
wife  who  8 its  reading  the  last  new  novel  while  her 
husband  stands  before  the  glass  vainly  trying  to  pin 
together  a  buttonless  shirt  bosom?  Has  that  woman  a 
call  to  be  a  wife  who  expects  her  husband  to  swallow 
diluted  coffee,  soggy  bread,  smoky  tea,  and  water  po- 
tatoes six  days  out  of  the  seven?  Has  she  a  call  to 
be  a  wife  who  flirts  with  every  man  she  meets,  and  re- 
serves her  frowns  for  the  home  fireside?  Has  she 
a  call  to  be  a  wife  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  in 
abominable  curl  papers,  soiled  dressing-gown,  and  shoes 
down  at  the  feet?    Has  she  a  call  to  be  a  wife  whose 


husband's  love  weighs  naught  in  the  balance- with  her 
next-door  neighbor's  damask  curtains  or  velvet  carpet? 
Has  she  a  call  to  be  a  wife  who  would  take  advantage 
of  a  moment  of  conjugal  weakness  to  extort  money  or 
exact  a  promise?  Has  she  a  call  to  be  a  wife  who  takes 
a  journey  for  pleasure,  leaving  her  husband  to  toil  in  a 
close  office,  and  having  an  eye  when  at  home  to  the 
servants  and  children?  Has  she  a  call  to  be  a  wife  to 
whom  a  good  husband's  society  is  not  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings,  and  a  house  full  of  rosy  children  its 
best  furnishing  and  prettiest  adornment? 

Rules  to  Promote  Harmony  in  the  Family. — 
1.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  will  is  likely  to  be  crossed 
during  the  day,  so  prepare  for  it. 

2.  Every  body  in  the  house  has  an  evil  nature  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  expect  too 
much. 

3.  To  learn  the  different  temper  of  each  individual. 

4.  To  look  upon  each  member  of  the  family  as  one 
for  whose  soul  we  are  bound  to  watch,  as  those  that 
must  give  account. 

5.  When  any  good  happens  to  any  one,  to  rejoice  at  it 

6.  When  inclined  to  give  an  angry  answer,  to  lift  up 
the  heart  in  prayer. 

7.  If,  from  sickness,  pain,  or  infirmity,  we  feel  irrita- 
ble, to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  ourselves. 

8.  To  observe  when  others  are  suffering,  and  drop  a 
word  of  kindness  or  sympathy  suited  to  them. 

9.  To  watch  for  little  opportunities  of  pleasing,  and 
to  put  little  annoyances  out  of  the  way. 

10.  To  take  a  cheerful  view  of  every  thing,  and  to 
encourage  hope. 

11.  To  speak  kindly  to  the  servants,  and  praise  them 
for  little  things  when  you  can. 

12.  In  all  little  pleasures  which  may  occur,  to  put 
self  last. 

13.  To  try  for  the  "  soft  answer  that  turneth  away 
wrath." 

14.  When  we  have  been  pained  by  an  unkind  word 
or  deed  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Have  I  not  done  the  same, 
and  been  forgiven?" 

15.  In  conversation,  not  to  exalt  ourselves,  but  to 
bring  others  forward. 

16.  To  be  very  gentle  with  the  younger  ones,  and 
treat  them  with  respect. 

17.  Never  to  judge  one  another,  but  attribute  a  good 
motive  when  you  can. — Chris.  Treasury. 

Speaking  Cross. — You  gain  nothing  by  a  harsh 
word.    What  if  that  boy  broke  the  pitcher,  or  put  bis 
elbow  through  the  glass:  do  you  mend  either  by  apply- 
ing harsh  epithets  to  him?    Does  it  make  him  more 
careful  in  future?    Does  he  love  you  better?    Hark, 
he  is  murmuring.     What  says  the  boy?    "  I  am  gled 
of  it;  I  don't  care  how  much  I  break."     He  talks 
thus  to  be  even  with  his  master.    It  is  very  wrong  in 
him,  we  know,  but  it  is  human  nature,  and  the  example 
has  been  set  before  him  by  you.    Say  to  the  careless 
boy, "  I  am  sorry;  you  must  be  more  careful  in  future," 
and  what  will  be  his  reply?    "  It  was  an  accident,  and 
I  will  be  more  careful."     He  will  never  break  another 
pitcher  or  glass  if  he  can  help  it,  and  he  will  respect 
and  love  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  when  you 
flew  into  a  rage  and  swore  vengeance  on  his  head.      He- 
member  this,  ye  who  get  angry  and  rave  at  a  trifle. 
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Neither  Root  iron  Bosh. — The  best  anecdote  of 
Lorenzo  Dow  that  we  have  seen,  is  that  of  a  conver- 
sation that  occurred  between  Dow  and  General  Root, 
in  the  presence  of  one  Bash,  at  whose  house  they  were 
stopping. 

"  Tou  say  a  good  deal  about  heaven,  sir,"  said  the 
General,  "  pray  tell  us  how  it  looks." 

Lorenzo  tufned  his  grave  face  and  long,  waving 
beard  toward  the  General  and  Mr.  Bush,  replied  with 
imperturbable  gravity: 

"Heaven,  my  friends,  is  a  vast  extent  of  smooth, 
rich  territory.  There  is  not  a  root  or  bv*h  in  it,  and 
there  never  will  be." 

The  Difference. — Going  from  market  one  day,  we 
observed  a  very  small  boy,  who  gave  no  special  indi- 
cation, by  dress  or  face,  of  other  than  ordinary  train- 
ing in  life,  carrying  a  basket  that  was  so  heavy  as 
nearly  to  bear  him  down  beneath  it.    We  observed: 

u  My  boy,  you  have  a  heavy  load." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  I  *d  rather  carry  it  than  that 
my  mother  should." 

The  remark  was  one  of  a  nature  we  love  to  hear; 
bnt  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  thought 
enough  of  it  to  have  chronicled  it,  had  we  not  seen 
across  the  street  a  highly-accomplished  young  lady 
playing  the  piano  while  her  mother  was  washing  the 
windows. 

Perfection. — A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo, 
who  was  finishing  a  statue.  Some  time  afterward  he 
called  again;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  work.  His 
friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed,  "  Have  you 
been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last?"  "  By  no  means,"  re- 
plied the  sculptor;  "  I  have  retouched  and  polished  that: 
I  have  softened  this  feature  and  brought  out  this  mus 
cle;  I  have  given  more  expression  to  this  limb." 
"  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend,  "  all  these  are  trifles." 
"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo,  "but  recollect  that 
trifle*  make  perfection  and  that  perfect ion  it  no  trifle." 

True  Faith.— Two  boys  were  conversing  about  Eli- 
jah's ascent  in  the  chariot  of  fire.    Said  one: 
"  Would  n't  you  be  afraid  to  ride  in  such  a  chariot?" 
"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  not  if  God  drove." 
Might  not  many  old  Christians  learn  a  lesson  of 
foith  from  the  above? 

Contentment. — An  eccentric  wealthy  gentleman 
stuck  up  a  board  in  a  field  upon  his  estate,  upon  which 
was  painted  the  following: 

"  I  will  give  this  field  to  any  man  who  is  contented." 

He  soon  had  an  applicant. 

"Well,  sir,  are  you  a  contented  man?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  very." 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  of  my  field?" 

The  applicant  did  not  stop  to  reply. 

Anecdote  of  Girard. — Two  young  men  commenced 
tYlie  sail-making  business  at  Philadelphia.  They  bought 
»  lot  of  duck  from  8tephen  Girard  on  credit,  and  a 
zViend  had  engaged  to  indorse  for  them.  Each  caught 
»  *»oll  and  was  carrying  it  off,  when  Girard  remarked: 

**  Had  you  not  better  get  a  dray?" 

**  No;  it  vynot  far,  and  we  can  carry  it  ourselves." 


"  Tell  your  friend  he  need  n't  indorse  your  note. 
I  '11  take  it  without." 

Accommodating. — A  carpenter,  having  neglected  to 
make  a  gibbet — which  was  ordered  by  the  execu- 
tioner— on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  paid  for 
the  last  that  he  had  erected,  gave  so  much  offense,  that 
the  next  time  the  judge  came  to  the  circuit  he  was 
sent  for.  "Fellow,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  stern  voice, 
"  how  came  you  to  neglect  making  the  gibbet  that  was 
ordered  on  my  account?" 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  carpenter; 
"  had  I  known  it  had  been  for  your  lordship,  it  should 
have  been  done  immediately." 

Too  Short  a  Time. — The  Dundee  Advertiser  circu- 
lates the  following  story:  On  one  occasion  a  beggar 
wife,  on  receiving  a  gratuity  from  the  Rev.  John  Skin- 
ner, of  Longside,  author  of  "  Tullochoo  Rum,"  said  to 
him  by  way  of  thanks,  "0,  sir,  I  houp  that  ye  and 
a'  your  family  will  be  in  heaven  the  nicht."  "  Well," 
said  Skinner,  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you;  only 
you  need  not  have  just  been  so  particular  as  to  time." 

Lo!  the  Poor  African. — A  colored  man  was  so' 
convinced  of  the  lowliness  of  his  position,  that  labor 
was  his  natural  lot,  that  he  was  even  indifferent  to  a 
future  state,  believing  that  "  they  'd  make  niggers 
work  even  if  he  'd  go  to  heben."  A  clergyman  tried 
to  argue  him  out  of  his  opinion,  by  representing  that 
this  could  not  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  work  for  him  to  do  in  heaven.  His  an- 
swer was,  "0,  you  go  away,  massa,  I  know  better. 
If  dar  's  no  work  for  cullud  folks  up  dar,  dey  '11  make 
'em  shub  de  clouds  away." 

Shaving  and  Being  8haved.— "Speaking  of  shav- 
ing," said  a  pretty  girl  to  an  obdurate  old  bachelor, 
"  I  should  think  that  a  pair  of  handsome  eyes  would 
be  the  best  mirror  to  shave  by."  "  Yes;  many  a  poor 
fellow  has  been  shaved  by  them,"  the  wretch  replied. 

All  Strangers. — A  clergyman  called  on  a  poor 
parishioner,  whom  be  found  bitterly  lamenting  the  loss 
of  an  only  son,  a  boy  of  about  four  or  five  years  of 
age.  In  the  hope  of  consoling  the  afflicted  woman,  he 
remarked  to  her  that  "one  so  young  could  not  have 
committed  any  very  grievous  sin;  and  that  no  doubt 
the  child  was  gone  to  heaven."  "  Ah,  sir,"  said  the 
simple-hearted  creature,  "but  Tommy  was  so  shy — 
and  they  are  all  strangers  there!" 

Missing  Church  Privileges. — "  I  do  n't  miss  my 
Church  so  much  as  you  suppose,"  said  a  lady  to  her 
minister  who  had  called  upon  her  during  her  illness, 
"  for  I  make  Betsey  sit  at  the  window  as  soon  as  the 
bell  begins  to  chime,  and  tell  me  who  are  going  to 
Church,  and  whether  they  have  got  any  thing  new." 

Honest  Childhood. — A  formal,  fashionable  visitor, 
thus  addressed  a  little  girl,  "  How  are  you,  my  dear?" 
"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied.  The  visitor 
then  added,  "  Now,  my  dear,  you  should  ask  me  how 
I  am."  The  child  simply  and  honestly  replied,  "I 
do  n't  want  to  know." 

Toast  for  the  Ladies. — At  a  printer's  festival  re- 
cently the  following  sentiment  was  offered:  "  Women, 
second  only  to  the  press  in  the  dissemination  of  news." 
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Thb  Requirements  of  the  Gospel. — "Rise,  take 
up  thy  bed,  and  go  into  thy  house."     John  v,  8. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  requires  that  those  who  receive 
it  live  by  its  teachings.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  receive 
the  truth  into  the  heart,  it  is  not  to  be  hid  there.  As 
no  man  lighteth  a  candle  to  put  it  under  a  bushel,  so 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  enlighten  the  heart  of  man 
to  have  its  light  concealed.  The  Psalmist  pleads,  "  I 
have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my  heart.  I 
have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation;  I 
have  not  concealed  thy  loving- kindness  and  thy  truth 
from  the  great  congregation."    Psalm  xl,  10. 

When  the  disciples  asked  Christ  to  increase  their 
faith  he  said  to  them  that  if  they  had  faith,  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  they  might  say  to  a  mountain,  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  should  remove, 
and  nothing  should  be  impossible  to  them.  "  Howbeit," 
he  adds,  "this  kind  goeth  not  out  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing," plainly  asserting  that  faith  and  works  must  go 
together. 

When  he  performed  any  miracle  of  healing  he 
almost  invariably  required  that  something  should  be 
done  which  wonld  test  the  faith.  To  the  maimed  and 
helpless  he  said,  "Arise  and  walk;"  to  the  man  with 
the  withered  band,  "Stretch  forth  thine  hand;"  to  the 
blind,  "Go,  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam;"  to  the  dead, 
"Come  forth,  arise."  When  a  certain  lawyer  asked 
him  how  he  might  inherit  eternal  life,  he  bids  him 
observe  the  commandments;  but  he  bids  the  young 
nobleman  who  already  observed  them  to  sell  all  that 
he  had  and  give  to  the  poor.  To  his  disciples  he  said, 
"  Follow  me."  In  bis  last  discourses  to  his  disciples 
he  constantly  urges  upon  them  the  keeping  of  his 
commandments,  making  it  the  test  of  their  love  and 
obedience.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  aggress- 
ive against  the  powers  of  'sin,  and  each  one  who  is 
enlightened  by  it  is  to  go  out  into  the  vineyard  of  his 
Master  and  work  till  the  night  of  death,  when  he 
shall  receive  his  reward.  The  season  of  labor  will  be 
but  short  at  the  longest,  and  the  fields  are  always 
whitened  for  the  harvester.  The  Christian  can  not  do 
too  much,  can  not  be  too  faithful  even  if  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  when  he  has  done  all 
he  will  still  be  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  can  only 
claim  eternal  life  through  the  righteousness  which  is 
in  Christ.  M.  E. 

The  Pledged  Word. — "He  sweareth  to  hi*  own 
hurt,  and  changeth  not."    Psalm  xv,  4. 

The  word  of  the  good  man  is  sacred,  and  when  once 
pledged  nothing  will  tempt  him  to  break  it.  The 
Oriental  nations  teach  their  more  enlightened  neigh- 
bors of  the  West  a  lesson  that  they  should  follow  in 
this  respect.  Among  many  notable  examples  of  their 
faithfulness  is  that  of  a  man  who  had  killed  another 
in  a  quarrel  and  fled  to  a  wealthy  Syrian  for  protec- 
tion. The  Syrian  was  walking  in  his  garden  and  eat- 
ing a  peach,  when  the  poor  fugitive  from  the  officers 
of  justice  came  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and 


besought  his  mercy.  He  gave  him  a  part  of  the  peach 
he  was  eating  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  be 
safe  while  with  him.  Soon  after  there  was  a  commo- 
tion at  the  dwelling,  and  the  murdered  man  was 
brought  in  and  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  Syrian. 
He  went  to  the  murderer  who  began  to  fear  that  he 
had  sought  protection  where  he  had  least  right  to 
expect  it,  and  told  him  that  be  had  nothing  to  fear 
that  night — they  had  eaten  together — but  that  in  the 
morning  he  would  give  him  a  fleet  horse  and  half  an 
hour's  start  of  his  pursuers,  and  that  then  if  over- 
taken he  might  hope  for  no  mercy. 

By  his  companionship  with  the  Savior  Judas'a 
treachery  was  fearfully  increased  from  the  sacred n ess 
with  which  the  rights  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
were  regarded — "  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me."  M.  K. 

Jacob's  Well. — "Then  eometh  he  to  a  city  of  Sama- 
ria, which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  cj  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well 
was  there;  Jesus,  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  jour- 
ney, sat  thus  on  the  well."    John  to,  5,  6. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  this  famous 
locality  we  find  in  Good  Words,  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Norman  Macleod,  D.  D,:  There  has  never  been  a  doubt 
entertained  by  the  most  skeptical  or  critical  traveler  re. 
garding  the  authenticity  of  this  well.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion it  is  the  one  at  which  our  Savior  rested  as  he  jour- 
neyed along  the  route  which  travelers  generally  follow 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  Every  feature  of  the  land- 
scape starts  into  life  as  we  read  the  narrative  of  his 
memorable  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria; 
the  plain  of  corn-fields  which  were  then,  as  now, 
whitening  to  the  harvest,  the  mountain  rising  above, 
on  which  the  Samaritan  temple  was  built,  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Shechem,  the  Samaritans  worshiping, 
as  they  still  do,  toward  "this  mountain,"  and  there 
only,  all  are  evidences  of  its  truth,  apart  from  the 
common  and  unbroken  tradition. 

The  well  is  not  what  we  understand  by  that  name. 
It  is  not  a  spring  of  water  bubbling  up  from  the) 
earth,  nor  is  it  reached  by  an  excavation.     It  is  a 
shaft  cut  in  the  living  rock,  about  nine  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  now  upward  of  seventy  feet  deep.    As  an 
immense  quantity  of  rubbish  has  fallen  into.it,  the 
original  depth  must  have  been  much  greater,  probably 
twice  what  it  is  now.    It  was  therefore  intended  by- 
its  first  engineer  as  a  reservoir  rather  than  as  the 
means  of  reaching  a  spring.    Then  again,  if  any  wall, 
as  some  suppose,  once  surrounded  its  mouth,  on  which 
the  traveler  could  rest,  it  is  now  gone.    The  month  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  its  sides  are  formed  by  the  rubbish 
of  old  buildings,  a  church  having  once  been  erected 
over  it.     But  we  can  descend  this  funnel  and  enter  aw 
cave,  as  it  were,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  which  is 
the  remains  of  a  small  dome  that  once  covered    the 
mouth.    Descending  a  few  feet  we  perceive  in     the 
floor  an  aperture  partly  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  And 
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leaving  sufficient  apace  through  which  we  can  look  into 
darkness.  We  sent  a  plumbline  down  into  the  water, 
with  which  the  well  certainly  seemed  to  he  abundantly 
supplied  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Many  have  been  pnssled  to  account  for  Jacob's 
having  dug  such  a  well  here,  when  the  whole  vallpy  of 
Sbechem,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  off,  is  more 
musical  with  streams  than  any  other  in  Palestine.  But 
some  one  dug  the  well,  and  who  more  likely  than 
Jacob,  not  only  to  have  on  his  own  property  what  was 
in  his  time  more  valuable  than  a  private  coal  mine 
would  be  with  us,  bat  also  for  the  moral  purpose  of 
keeping  his  family  and  dependents  as  separate  as  possi- 
ble from  the  depraved  Shechemites. 

This  well  is  indeed  a  holy  spot.  One  is  glad  that  the 
contending  ecclesiastical  parties  in  the  land  have  built 
their  churches  on  places  which  have  but  little  historical 
value,  and  that  a  merciful  Providence  has  preserved 
untouched  and  open  to  the  eye  of  heaven  such  spots  as 
that  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "over  against  the  Tem- 
ple," and  above  all,  Jacob's  well.  It  is  now  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  Greek  Church  have  purchased  it  as  the 
site  of  a  church  for  70,000  piasters.  Universal  Chris- 
tendom, to  which  it  belongs,  should  protest  against  such 
"  pious  "  profanation. 

Future  Recognition.—" Therefore  comfort  one  an- 
other with  these  words."    1  TTussalonians  it,  18. 

That  every  inhabitant  of  the  blissful  world  will  be  as 
much  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  as  one  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another  in  this  world  is  a  sentiment 
fully  supported  by  the  Word  of  God.  And  though 
John  says  that  when  Christ  shall  appear,  the  righteous 
will  be  like  him,  yet  that  same  apostle,  in  the  apoca- 
lyptic vision,  saw  that  the  righteous  and  the  Savior 
were  not  so  much  alike  but  that  he  could  distinguish 
the  Lamb  amid  the  throng,  that  he  could  mark  the 
elders  amid  the  angels,  and  that  he  could  know  the 
martyrs  amid  the  innumerable  company.  And  to  this 
same  apostle,  along  with  James  and  Peter,  it  was  also 
granted  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  to  see  that 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  one  celestial  in- 
habitant and  another,  that  Moses  could  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished from  his  companion  Elias. 

If,  therefore,  every  heavenly  inhabitant  is  to  pre- 
serve bis  own  special  identity,  and  if  we  are  blessed 
with  the  faculty  of  vision — a  truth  which  none  can 
dispute— what  then  will  prevent  our  recognising  all 
the  pious  whom  we  have  known  and  with  whom  we 
have  been  associated  on  earth?  The  thought  is  de- 
lightful, and  its  delight  is  increased  because  the  fact  is 
certain.  The  dead  in  Christ  have  only  reached  their 
home  first;  but  as  their  home  is  to  be  our  home,  and 
their  abode  to  be  our  abode,  at  the  appointed  time  we 
■hall  meet  again,  and  the  joy  of  meeting  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  temporary  separation. 

Spiritual  Life.— "To  be  spiritually  minded  it  life 
and  peace."    Roman*  viii,  6. 

£piritual  life  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul,  the  indwelling  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  in  man  as  an  inward,  quickening,  transforming 
energy,  making  him  live  a  new  life  and  partake  of  the 
]>iwine  nature.  It  is  being  spiritually  minded,  the 
opposite  of  the  carnal,  sensual,  or  worldly  minded,  the 

ipletion  or  perfection  of  what  we  call  morality,  as 


the  Gospel  is  the  completion  and  perfection  of  the  law, 
and  the  grand  reality  that  is  signified  and  intended  to 
be  produced  by  all  religious  forms,  observances,  insti- 
tutions, and  means  of  grace.  It  is  living  not  as  a 
mere  creature  of  the  earth  and  time,  but  as  one  who 
is  conscious  of  possessing  a  higher  nature  and  an  im- 
mortal destiny;  nay,  as  one  to  whom  the  eternal  scene 
has  already  opened,  and  who  feels  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  eternal  realities,  and  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  In  short,  it  is  being  in  the  world 
and  not  of  it;  using  it  but  not  abusing  it,  nor  being 
abused,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  it,  but  being  above 
it  and  controlling  it;  the  living  spirit  within  being 
master  of  the  world  and  of  itself,  and  finding  in  the 
service  of  God  "  perfect  freedom,"  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  and  "  eternal  life." 

.  Our  Lono-Sufferino  Friend.— "I  am  the  good 
shepherd;  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep"    John  x,  11.  . 

How  shall  our  Divine  Shepherd,  who  followed  after 
lost  sheep  for  three  and  thirty  years  with  loud  and 
bitter  cries  through  that  painful  and  thorny  way, 
wherein  he  spilt  his  heart's  blood  and  laid  down  his 
life — how  shall  we  refuse  to  turn  his  quickened  glance 
upon  the  poor  sheep  which  now  follow  him  with  a 
desire,  though  sometimes  faint  and  feeble,  to  obey  him? 
If  he  ceased  not  to  search  most  diligently  for  the 
deaf  sinner — the  lost  piece  of  money  of  the  Gospel — 
till  he  found  him,  can  he  abandon  one  who,  like  a 
lost  sheep,  cries  and  cries  piteously  for  his  Shepherd? 
If  the  Lord  knocks  continually  at  the  heart  of  man, 
desiring  to  enter  in  and  sup  there,  to  communicate  to 
it  his  gifts,  who  can  believe  that  when  the  heart  opens 
and  invites  him  to  enter  he  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
invitation  and  refuse  to  come  in? 

The  Wat  to  the  Crown.— We  must  taste  the  gall 
if  we  are  to  taste  the  glory.  If  justified  by  faith  we 
must  suffer  tribulation.  When  God  saves  a  soul  he 
tries  it.  Some  believers  are  much  surprised  when 
tbey  are  called  to  suffer.  They  thought  they  would  do 
some  great  thing  for  God,  but  all  he  permits  them  to 
do  is  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  Go  round  to  every  one 
in  glory,  each  has  a  different  story  to  tell,  yet  every 
one  a  tale  of  sufferings.  But  mark,  all  were  brought 
out  of  them.  It  was  a  dark  cloud,  but  it  passed  away. 
The  water  was  deep,  but  they  reached  the  other  side.. 
Not  one  there  blames  God  for  the  way  he  led  them 
thither;* "Salvation!"  is  their  only  cry.  Child  of  God, 
murmur  not  at  your  lot.  You  must  have  a  palm  as 
well  as  a  white  robe.  Learn  to  glory  in  tribulations 
also. 

A  Thracian  Emblem.— The  Thracians  had  an  em- 
blem expressive  of  the  almighty  power  of  God.  It 
was  a  sun  of  three  beams — one  shining  upon  a  sea  of 
ice  and  melting  it,  another  upon  a  rock  and  melting 
it,  and  a  third  upon  a  dead  man  and  putting  life  into 
him.  How  strictly  does  this  emblem  harmonise  with 
what  the  apostle  says  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth;  it  melts  the  hardest  heart  into  a  uniform  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  Will,  and  raises  those  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness. 
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Names  of  Days— Their  Origin.— The  idols  which 
our  Saxon  ancestors  worshiped,  and  from  which  the 
days  of  the  week  derive  their  names,  were  various, 
and  the  principal  objects  of  their  adoration. 

The  Idol  of  the  Sun. — This  idol,  which  represented 
the  glorious  luminary  of  the  day,  was  the  chief  object 
of  their  worship.  It  is  described  like  the  bust  of  a 
man  set  upon  a  pillar,  holding,  with  outstretched  arms, 
a  burning  wheel  before  his  breast  The  first  day  of 
the  week  was  especially  dedicated  to  its  adoration, 
which  they  termed  the  Sun's  Dag;  hence  is  derived 
the  word  Sunday. 

The  Idol  oj  the  Moon. — The  next  was  the  Idol  of 
the  Moon,  which  they  worshiped  on  the  second  day 
of  the  week,  called  by  them  Moon's  Dag,  and  since  by 
us,  Monday.  The  form  of  this  idol  is  intended  to 
represent  a  woman  habited  in  a  short  coat  and  a  hood, 
and  two  long  ears.  The  moon  which  she  holds  in  her 
hand  designates  the  quality. 

The  Idol  of  Tuisco. — Tuisco  was  at  first  defined  as 
the  father  and  ruler  of  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  course 
of  time  he  was  worshiped  as  the  son  of  the  earth. 
From  this  came  the  Saxon  words,  Tuisco' s  Dag,  which 
we  call  Tuesday.  He  is  represented  standing  on  a 
pedestal  as  an  old  venerable  sage,  clothed  in  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  and  holding  a  scepter  in  the  right  band. 

The  Idol  of  Woden,  or  Odin. — Woden,  or  Odin,  was 
one  of  the  supreme  divinities  of  the  Northern  nations. 
'  The  hero  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  East, 
but  from  what  country  or  at  what  time  is  not  known. 
His  exploits  form  the  greater  part  of  the  mythological 
creed  of  the  Northern  nations,  and  his  achievements 
are  magnificent  beyond  all  credibility.  The  name  of 
the  fourth  day  in  the  week,  called  by  the  Saxons 
Woden'i  Dag,  and  by  us  Wednesday,  is  derived  from 
this  personage.  Woden  is  represented  in  a  bold  and 
martial  attitude,  clad  in  armor,  with  a  broad  sword 
uplifted  in  his  right  hand. 

Tne  Idol  Thor. — Thor  was  the  eldest  and  bravest  of 
the  sons  of  Woden  and  Friga,  and  was,  after  his 
parents,  considered  the  greatest  god  among  the  Saxons 
and  Danes.  To  him  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  called 
by  them  Thor'*  Dag,  and  by  us  Thursday,  was  con- 
secrated. Thor  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  adorned  with  a 
circle  in  front,  wherein  were  set  twelve  bright,  burn- 
ished gold  stars,  and  with  a  regal  scepter  in  his  right 
hand. 

The  Idol  of  Friga,  or  Frega. — Friga,  or  Frega,  was 
the  wife  of  Woden,  or  Odin,  and  next  to  him  the 
most  reverend  divinity  among  the  heathen  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  other  Northern  nations.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Friga,  or  Frega,  was  the  same  as  the 
goddess  Hertha,  or  Earth.  To  her  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week  was  consecrated,  which  by  the  Saxons  was 
written  Iriga's  Dag,  corresponding  with  our  Friday. 
Friga  is  represented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  bow  in  her  left. 

The  Idol  Stater. — The  idol  Seater  is  represented  on 


a  pedestal,  whereon  is  placed  a  perch,  on  the  sharp, 
prickled  back  of  which  he  stood.  His  head  was  un- 
covered, and  his  visage  lean.  In  his  left  hand  was  a 
pail  of  water,  wherein  were  flowers  and  fruits;  and 
his  dress  consisted  of  a  long  coat  girded  with  linen. 
The  appellation  given  to  the  day  of  his  celebration  is 
still  retained.  The  Saxons  named  it  Stater* $  Dagt 
which  we  call  Saturday.  Thus  the  days  of  our  week 
are  derived  from  heathen  ideas  and  heathen  worship. 

The  Pulse. — It  probably  is  not  known  to  many 
that  the  pulse  of  a  female  exceeds  in  frequency  that 
of  a  male  from  ten  to  fourteen  beats  per  minute. 

Many  circumstances  influence  its  action,  such  as 
muscular  exertion,  mental  excitement,  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  position  of  the  body,  whether 
lying,  sitting,  or  standing.  Muscular  action  and  men- 
tal excitement,  as  also  the  process  of  digestion,  natu- 
rally increases  it,  it  being  much  quicker  during  the 
process  of  digestion  than  when  digestion  is  not  taking 
place. 

In  healthy  males  from  25  to  30  years  of  age  the  aver- 
age of  the  pulse  per  minute,  in  a  standing  position,  is 
from  79  to  81,  sitting  from  70  to  71,  and  lying  down 
from  66  to  67,  making  a  difference  of  from  nine  to 
ten  beats  between  standing  and  sitting,  from  four  to 
five  between  sitting  and  lying,  and  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  beats  between  standing  and  lying.  In  healthy 
females  of  the  same  age  it  will  be  found  to  be  from 
89  to  91  standing,  81  to  82  sitting,  and  80  to  81  lying. 
This  variation  in  the  different  positions  is  produced  by 
the  muscular  action  induced  by  the  change  of  posi- 
tion. 

At  the  different  periods  of  the  day  the  poise  varies; 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  healthy  person,  it  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  morning  and  gradually  decreases  toward 
evening.  After  excitement  the  diminution  is  greater 
and  more  regular  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 
Food  has  the  same  effect  on  it  at  these  periods,  for,  in 
many  instances,  the  same  food  that  will  increase  its 
amount  and  duration  in  the  morning  will  in  the  even- 
ing have  no  effect  whatever.  During  the  hours  of 
sleep  there  is  a  great  diminution. 

The  following  table  will  show  its  variations  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  being  greater  in  childhood  than  in 
old  age,  and  gradually  diminishing  as  we  grow  older: 


Newly-born  Infant.... 


..130  to  140 


During  the  tint  year— 115  to  ISO 

During  the  Becend  year 100  to  115 

During  the  third  year ~ 90  to  10O 

At  the  seventh  year — ......  86  to    SO 

Age  of  puberty.- 80  to    86 

Manhood. 70  to    SO 

Old  age « ~.. ~~  60  to    86 

Thb  Monster  Bells  of  the  World.— In  making 
large  bells  londness  rather  than  pitch  is  the  object,  as 
the  sound  can  be  conveyed  to  a  ranch  further  exteat. 
This  accounts  for  the  enormous  weight  of  some  of  the 
largest  bells.  8t.  Paul's,  for  instance,  weighs  1S.OOO 
poands;  the  bell  of  Antwerp,  16,000  pounds;  Oxford, 
17,000  pounds;   the  bell   at  Rome,  19,000;  Mechlin, 
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20.000  pounds;  Bruges,  23,000  pounds;  York,  24,000 
pounds;  Cologne,  25,000  pounds;  Montreal,  29,000 
pounds;  Erfurt,  80,000  pounds;  "Big  Ben/'  at  the 
House  of  Parliament,  31,000  pounds;  Sens,  34,000; 
Vienna,  40,000;  Novgorod,  69,000  pounds;  Pekin, 
139,000  pounds;  Moscow,  141,000  pounds.  But  as  yet 
the  greatest  bell  ever  known  is  another  famous  Mos- 
cow bell,  which  was  never  hung.  It  was  cast  by  the 
order  of  the  Empress  Anne  in  1653.  It  lies  broken 
on  the  ground,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  443,772 
pounds.  It  is  nineteen  feet  high,  and  measures  around 
the  margin  sixty-four  feet.  No  wonder  that  it  has 
never  been  suspended. 

There  are  few  bells'  of  interest  in  the  United  States. 
The  heaviest  is  probably  the  alarm  bell  on  the  City 
Hall  in  New  York,  weighing  about  twenty-three 
thousand  pounds. 

As  the  Russians  make  their  pilgrimage  to  the  great 
Moscow  bell  and  regard  it  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion, so  the  American  citizen  honors  and  venerates  the 
old  Independence  bell  at  Philadelphia,  for  he  is  not 
only  reminded  of  the  glory  of  the  Revolution,  but  he 
believes,  now  more  than  ever,  since  the  injunction  has 
been  obeyed,  its  inscription, "  Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Fallacies  Concerning  the  Dead  Sea. — A  some- 
what interesting  letter  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  who 
is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the  Holy  Land  for  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  appeared  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers 
on  the  subject  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man, who  has  for  a  long  time  resided  on  the  shores 
of  this  famous  lake,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  its  environs  and  of  the  land  gen- 
erally, briefly  dissipates  some  of  the  most  erroneous 
but  best-established  illusions  and  traditions  respecting 
this  maligned  spot.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed 
and  even  decided  in  school-books  that  the  margin  of 
the  great  salt  sea  was  fatal  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  This  is  that  "  first  foolish,  fond  tradition  "  which 
this  new  authority  hastens  to  dispel.  So  far  from 
being  fatal,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  specimens  of 
birds  either  swim  through  or  fly  over  its  waters.  The 
birds  which  fell  plumb  down  dead,  as  Coleridge's 
alabatross,  killed  by  the  mephitic  vapors  of  the  gloomy 
pool,  are  a  mere  myth.  More  than  forty  specimens 
[  of  mammalia  revel  on  its  banks,  in  its  canebrakes 
and  jungle.  Indigo,  maize,  and  barley  grow  on  some 
of  its  approaches  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin. 
Hence  it  must  be  considered  rather  a  Paradise  than 
an  Aceldama. 

The  reverend  writer,  indeed,  suggests  that  on  account 
of  its  salt  and  sulphur  springs,  it  should  be  adopted  as 
*  sanatorium.  Fancy  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  new  Baden, 
and  a  company  established  and  make  it  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  Things  more  unlikely  have  hap- 
pened ere  this;  and,  save  that  bathing  is  more  or  less 
impracticable,  because  one's  feet  will  rise  above  one's 
head  in  swimming  on  these  dense  waters,  there  appear 
no  practicable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme. 

The  American  Desert.— The  great  "American 
Itesert,"  at  the  foot  of  the  Colorado,  is  supposed  to 
exhibit  only  a  barren  waste,  while  the  mountains  are 
presumed  to  abound  in  frightful  precipices  and  yawn- 


ing chasms,  and  with  only  here  and  there  a  straggling 
growth  of  stunted  evergreens,  rather  enhancing  than 
relieving  the  oppressive  monotony  of  the  scene.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous.  What  is  called  the  Ameri- 
can Desert  has  been  for  centuries  the  pasture-ground 
of  millions  of  buffalo,  antelope,  and  wild  horses;  it 
will  not  many  years  hence  be  the  greatest  cattle- 
growing  region  of  the  continent.  The  immense  savan- 
nas of  Texas  have  their  counterpart  here. 

The  buffalo  grass  abounds  from  beyond  the  Platte 
on  the  north  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  south;  it  grows 
rankest  upon  the  sand-hills,  far  away  from  the  water- 
courses and  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Cattle  and 
horses  fatten  upon  this  all  Winter,  picking  it  out 
from  under  the  snow.  The  herdsmen  make  no  pro- 
vision for  Winter,  for  his  cattle  will  not  eat  either 
grain  or  hay  if  only  they  can  have  liberty  to  seek  the 
dead  buffalo  grass.  The  only  care  necessary  is  to  see 
that  the  herd  have  water  and  a  herder  to  keep  them 
from  straying.  The  first  is  insured  by  sinking  a  short 
distance  in  any  of  the  little  water-courses  of  the 
plains — the  Mexican  population  of  the  South  supply 
the  other. 

Dutch  Missions. — Many  are  not  aware  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  Dutch  are  prosecuting  the 
missionary  work.  One  society,  organized  in  1732,  has 
fifteen  mission  provinces,  eighty-three  stations,  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  missionaries,  and  four  native 
assistants.  In  their  care  are  more  than  seventy- 
six  thousand  souls,  twenty-seven  thousand  being  in 
the  single  country  of  Surinam — Dutch  Guinea,  South 
Africa — in  which  country  a  great  work  is  being  done 
in  elevating  the  emancipated  negroes.  There  are  im- 
portant missions  in  Batavia  and  Sumatra,  and  in  the 
capital  of  Java  is  a  Malay  Church  of  one  hundred 
members.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Java  are  seven 
missionaries,  and  the  Bible  is  being  translated  for  the 
natives.  In  other  places  the  Dutch  have  flourishing 
mission  stations. 

Discoveries  in  Stria.-— Interesting  remains  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  near  Tripoli,  Syria. 
In  prosecuting  a  search  for  Greek  and  Roman  relics 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  Hebrew  house  supposed  to 
have  been  built  at  least  two  centuries  before  Christ. 
Some  of  the  rooms  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  preservation,  and  many  of  the  pieces 
of  furniture  are  Egyptian  in  their  style..  The  most 
remarkable  discovery,  however,  was  a  collection  of 
manuscripts,  among  which  were  two  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  David's  Psalms,  and  some  Hebrew  poems  un- 
known to  the  most  learned  modern  Hebrew  scholars. 
These  valuable  antiquities  have  been  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don Asiatic  Society. 

Income  op  English  Bishops.— -The  present  actual 
income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  £15,000; 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  £10,000;  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  £8,000;  of  Ely,  £5,500;  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  £5,000;  of  Oxford,  £5,000;  of  Salisbury,  £5,- 
000;  of  Worcester,  £5,000;  of  Litchfield,  £4,500;  of 
Peterborough,  £4,500;  of  Ripton,  £4,500;  of  St. 
David's,  £4,500;  of  Chester,  £4,300;  of  Chichester, 
£4,200;  of  Hereford,  £4,200;  of  Landlaff,  £4,200;  of 
Manchester,  £4,200;  of  St.  Asaph's,  £4,200. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM. 

(COHCLUDED.) 

1844.  General  Conference  met  at  New  York.  Preach- 
ers, 4,621;  members,  1,171,356.  Leonidas  L. 
Hamline  and  Ed  in  and  8.  Janes  elected  Bish 
ops.  Exciting  discussions  on  Episcopal  con- 
nection with  slavery.  The  Southern  Confer- 
ences threaten  schism,  and  a  Plan  of  amicable 
Separation  adopted.  Ohio  Wesley  an  Univers- 
ity opened  for  students  and  faculty  elected. 

1846.  The  Southern  Conferences  seceded  from  the 
Church  and  organized  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  Soath',  in  convention  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  adhere  to 
the  Church  South. 

1848.  General  Conference  met  at  Pittsbnrg.  Preach- 
ers, 3,841;  members,  639,066.  First  General 
Conference  Daily  Journal  published. 

1852.  General  Conference  at  Boston.  Preachers,  4,513; 
members,  728,700.  Levi  Scott,  Matthew  Simp- 
son, Osmon  Cleander  Baker,  and  Edward 
Raymond  Ames  elected  Bishops.  A  monthly 
magazine  ordered  by  General  Conference  to 
be  published  by  the  Book  Agents  at  New 
York.  Bishop  Hamline  resigned  the  Episco- 
pacy. North- Western  Christian  Advocate  at 
Chicago  established.  Bishop  Hedding  died  at 
Poughkeepsie,  April  9th,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

1856.  General  Conference  at  Indianapolis.  Preachers, 
5,161;  members,  800,327.  General  Rule  of 
Discipline  on  Slavery  discussed.  Central 
Christian  Advocate  at  St.  Louis  received  as  a 
Church  paper,  and  Joseph  Brooks  elected 
editor. 

1858.  Bishop  Waugh  died  in  Baltimore  February  9th, 
aged  sixty -eight  years. 

1860.  General  Conference  at  Buffalo.  Preachers,  6,987; 
members,  994,447.  The  Chapter  on  Slavery 
in  the  Discipline  is  modified  and  produces 
general  satisfaction  in  the  Church.  A  few 
pro- slavery  advocates  on  the  border  offended, 
and  some  left  the  Church. 

1864.  General  Conference  in  Philadelphia.    Preachers, 

8,205;  members,  928,320.  The  Church  purges 
itself  of  all  complicity  with  slavery.  Divis- 
ion in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  a  few  uniting 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

1865.  Missionary  collections  amounted  to  $608,000,  be- 

ing over  $100,000  more  than  ever  before. 
161  foreign  missionaries  employed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  Preachers,  6,993; 
members,  925,285.  Leonidas  L.  Hamline, 
formerly  Bishop,  died,  March  23d,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

1866.  Centenary  of  American  Methodism.    Special  serv- 

ices appropriate  to  the  occasion  will  be  held 
in  October. 


Oub  Sibtees  AED  the  Centeeaet.— We  receive 
evidences  from  all  directions  that  the  ladies  of  the 
Church  are  grandly  and  heartily  going  to  work  in  be- 
half of  great  Centenary  interests.  The  American 
Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  Association  is  still  enlarg- 
ing its  organisation  and  making  its  earnest  appeals  to 
the  ladies  of  the  whole  Church.  s  The  new  Centenary 
volume  issued  under  their  auspices — "  The  Women  of 
Methodism" — is  now  before  the  public,  a  beautiful 
mouument  of  the  earnestness  and  vigor  with  which 
these  ladies  are  at  work.  Another  interesting  move- 
ment is  the  getting  out  of  a  very  beautiful  Centenary 
Certificate,  to  be  presented  to  all  who  contribute  ten 
dollars  and  upward  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  We 
have  seen  a  photograph  of  the  coming  picture,  and 
brother  Smart,  the  indefatigable  agent  of  the  ladies, 
furnishes  us  the  following  description: 

"The  design  is  by  F.  A.  Chapman,  of  Brooklyn,  one 
of  the  best  artists  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  engraved  by  John  C.  M'Rae,  of  New  York. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  Sextain's  '  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,'  with  lettering  on  the  margin  below  indicating 
the  rank  of  the  subscriber  and  the  amount  of  her  sub- 
scription. It  is  an  interior  view  of  an  elegantly-fur- 
nished room,  with  Mrs.  Garrett  standing  at  one  side  of 
a  table  presenting  a  scroll  upon  which  is  inscribed  the 
great  commission, '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature;'  and  also  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Heck, '  God  will  require  our  blood  at  your  hands.' 
A  young  man  standing  opposite  is  attentively  consider- 
ing the  call  of  God,  and  the  encouragement  to  obey  it 
thus  presented  to  him.  Suspended  upon  the  wall,  im- 
mediately over  the  mantle-piece,  is  Raphael's  picture  of 
'Christ  Bearing  the  Cross;'  while  just  opposite  to  Mrs 
Garrett  is  a  likeness  of  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys, 
and  opposite  to  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  a  like- 
ness of  John  Wesley.  As  the  first  great  object  of  the 
Centenary,  next  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
Church,  is  to  promote  ministerial  education,  and  as  this 
is  peculiarly  the  purpose  of  this  association,  we  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  appropriate  and  significant 
than  this  design.  Mrs.  Garrett,  having  given  more  to 
this  cause  than  any  other  Methodist  during  the  cen- 
tury, most  appropriately  represents  the  ladies  of  the 
Church  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  same  noble  cause. 
As  the  whole  spirit  of  the  picture  is  missionary,  it 
does  not  inappropriately  represent  that  love  for  mis- 
sions manifested  by  that  portion  of  the  ladies  who  hare 
chosen  the  Mission  House  as  the  object  of  their  dona- 
tions. The  engraving  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  par- 
lor in  the  land,  and  as  a  Centenary  memorial  picture 
should  be  an  heirloom  in  every  Methodist  family." 

New  Enqlaed  Beaech  op  the  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion.— The  ladies  of  Boston  and  yicinity  have  organ- 
ised a  New  England  Branch  of  the  American  Method- 
ist Ladies'  Centenary  Association,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  parent  Association,  and  designed  heartily  to 
cooperate  with  the  Western  ladies  for  the  consumma- 
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tion  of  the  same  objects  as  set  forth  in  the  third  article 
of  their  Constitution:  - 

••The  funds  vfthk  Associattoa,  after  paying  current  ex- 
pense•,  shall  be  appropriated  as  follows:  To  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  located  in 
Boston  or  vicinity,  and  to  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at 
Sranstou,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  dormitory 
hall,  or  home  for  students  while  pursuing  their  theological 
coarse,  to  be  called  *Heck  Hall/  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Barbara 
Heck,  •the  foundress  of  American  Methodism/  tn  equal 
sums,  till  each  shall  hare  received  lift  j  thousand  dollars ;  af- 
ter which,  all  contributions  shall  be  paid  to  the  Centenary 
educational  Fund." 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are,  for  President, 
Mrs.  Bishop  Baker,  with  a  goodly  array  of  Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs.  W.  B.  Bowen,  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
L.  R.  Thayer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  G. 
L.  Goodwin,  Treasnrer.  We  extract  the  following  from 
their  "Appeal  to  the  Methodist  Ladies  of  New  En- 
gland:" 

"  The  Biblical  Institute  in  the  East,  the  Biblical  In- 
stitute in  the  West,  and  the  Centenary  Educational 
Fund,  then,  are  the  three  objects  upon  which  all  the 
ladies  of  our  Church,  from  Oregon  to  Maine,  are  in- 
Tiled  to  unitedly  bestow  their  thank-offerings  to  the 
Lord.  And  this  does  in  no  way  interfere  with  any 
other  local  associations.  There  are  places  where  it 
may  be  desirable  to  erect  memorial  churches,  memorial 
halls,  memorial  monuments  of  marble  or  of  granite. 
These,  doubtless,  are  all  appropriate,  and  should  have 
our  interest  and  our  money.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
Centenary  plan  lies  in  this,  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  Church  may  be  enlisted  in  the  same  direction, 
and  that  while  union  of  feeling  and  harmony  may  be 
promoted,  its  concentrated  energies  may  bring  to  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  a  gift  that  he  will  accept  and  bless. 

"  And  this  cause,  dear  Christian  friends,  in  no  way 
presents  itself  to  our  doors  as  a  beggar  craving  our 
alms.    It  comes  as   the  golden  opportunity  through 
which  we  may  unitedly  show  to  our  God  how  much 
we  appreciate  his  mercy  and  his  blessing.    It  comes 
that  we  when  dead  may  yet  live,  and  teach  to  genera- 
tions now  unborn  the  lessons   of  eternal   truth.    It 
comes  as  the  most  effectual  agency  through  which  we 
can  train  fbe  youth  of  our  day  for  the  great  moral 
contests  that  are  just  before  us.    For  we  have  reason 
for  believing,  though  all  may  now  seem  so  calm  in  the 
religious  world,  that  there  never  has  been  such  a  work 
for  the  Church  to  accomplish  as  now  lies  before  it. 
Never  were  there  enemies  so  vigilant,  so  subtile,  so 
potent  as  are  now  in  the  field.    And  these  enemies 
can  not  be  conquered  by  physical  force,  or  bought  over 
with  gold.    Neither  can  they  be  vanquished  by  reason 
alone.    There  is  wanted  the  deep  piety,  the  devotion 
to  right,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  have  charac- 
terised oor  people  in  the  past,  added  to  the  cultured 
intellect  that  can  fearlessly  defend  through  tongue  and 
pen  the  teachings  of  our  holy  Gospel,  and  the  eternal 
principles  of  equity  and  justice.    Money  of  itself  can 
neither  teach  morality  nor  execute  judgment;  but  ap- 
plied to  the  agencies  of  the  Church,  it  is  like  steam 
applied  to  machinery,  making  every  iron  nerve  in- 
etinct  with  life,  and  helping  it  to  execute  with  power 
and  precision  what  unaided  it  could  never  do.    Money 
used  only  for  self-gratification,  for  equipage,  for  show, 
will  be  not  merely  '  like  water  spill  upon  the  ground, 


never  to  be  gathered  up  again;'  it  will  also  be  like  a 
spot  of  canker  and  mildew,  forever  blighting  the  soul 
of  him  who  so  uses  it;  but  money  used  by  stewards  of 
God  in  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  will  go  on,  in  a 
thousand  secret  channels,  blessing  the  world  till  the 
last  day  of  time.  With  desires,  then,  to  benefit  our 
own  hearts,  to  bless  the  world,  to  strengthen  the  Church 
against  infidelity  in  every  form,  to  show  the  gratitude 
we  feel  toward  him  who  has  saved  us,  shall  we  not  on 
this  Centenary  year,  as  God  has  given  us,  contribute 
gladly  of  onr  substance?  'God  loveth  the  cheerful 
giver.'  " 

Ladies'  Central  Cehtbnabt  Association.— The 
ladies  of  New  York  and  vicinity  have  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Ladies'  Central  Centenary  Association, 
designing  to  embrace  the  ladies  of  New  York,  New 
York  East,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Troy  Confer- 
ences, and  selecting  as  their  special  object  the  erection 
of  a  Mission  House  in  New  York  city.  The  following 
are  the  officers:  Directress,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Skidmore; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dr.  Olin;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Janes;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Baker. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Olio, 
has  issued  the  following  earnest  appeal  to  the  ladies  of 
the  several  Conferences  named  above: 

Dear  JVwnd*,— We  ask  you  to  aid  at  In  onr  effort  to  build  a 
MiMion  Home  In  tbe  city  of  New  York,  as  a  grand  monument 
for  tbe  Centenary  year,  worthy  of  tbe  Church  which,  by  her 
liberal  contributions,  has  so  nobly  prored  her  love  for  tbe 
missionary  reuse.  Wo  call  upon  you  to  procure  the  funds 
necessary  for  erecting  a  suitable  building  on  a  central  com- 
manding site.  Such  a  one  would  afford  not  only  rooms  for 
the  Secretaries  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Missionary  Board, 
but  a  large  ball  in  which  tea  meetings  or  missionary  break- 
fasts  might  be  giren,  to  Introduce  to  the  members  of  our 
Churches  missionaries  m  nmk  for  their  distant  fields  of  labor. 
Such  social  gatherings  in  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall  in 
London  hare  awskened  many  hallowed  emotions,  and  have 
contributed  to  tbe  heartiness 'and  warmth  of  feeling  with 
which  the  missionary  work  is  cherished  by  tbe  Wesleyans. 

May  we  not  hope  for  a  deepening  of  our  love  for  missions, 
as  in  such  meetings  we  obtain  definite  Information  about  the 
fields  of  labor  where  the  Church  is  fighting  her  battles  and 
winning  her  triumphs,  and  become  familiar  with  the  faces 
and  the  voices  of  those  who  are  going  to  the  dark  lands  as 
light-bearers? 

This  Mission  House  would  extend  Its  hospitality  to  mission- 
aries and  their  wives  during  the  weeks  they  may  spend  In 
New  York  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  voy- 
age, or  awaiting  the  sailing  of  tbe  vessel  that  Is  to  bear  them 
to  their  destination.  It  wonld  furnish  rooms  where  they 
might  be  comfortably  accommodated,  and  where  suitable  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  their  entertalumeut.  Thus, 
Instead  of  going  to  boarding-houses  or  hotels,  where  their 
last  days  in  a  Christian  land  would  be  oppressed  by  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  dreariness  In  a  great  busy  city  where  none 
knew  of  their  coming  or  going,  they  wonld  be  the  guests  of 
the  Chnrch,  they  would  feel  the  grasp  of  kind  hands,  and  ba 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  friendly  faces.  After  the  great 
wrench  from  their  homes  and  their  near  and  dear  friends, 
they  would  have  a  new  bond  of  fellowship  with  Christian 
hearts,  and  have  tones  of  sympathy  and  words  of  cheer  to 
carry  with  them  over  the  great  deep. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  induced  us  to  select 
for  our  special  work  the  Minion  House,  one  of  tbe  objects 
designated  by  the  General  Centenary  Committee.  Such  an 
object,  we  aro  convinced,  will  appeal  at  once  to  the  great 
heart  of  the  Church.  For  sneb  an  object  we  ask  with  all 
confidence  a  contribution  from  every  Methodist,  and  we  are 
ears  that  every  one  will  be  glad  to  give  something  for  tbe 
erection  of  a  monumental  building,  which,  as  the  Chnrch  of 
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the  n»xt  hundred  years  lengthens  Its  cord*  and  strengthens 
its  stakes,  will  be  needed  as  the  head-quarters  of  its  great  mis- 
sionary Interests. 

We  ask  for  concentrated  effort.  Ton  can  not  make  another 
year  so  memorable  with  gifts  and  sacrifices.  During  the 
great  crisis  through  which  our  country  has  just  passed  she 
required  special  acts  of  devotion  from  her  children— labor, 
gifts,  and  loving  service.  80  during  this  year  our  Church 
calls  for  her  sons  and  daughters  for  some  special  gift  to  testify 
to  the  millions  who  may  celebrate  the  second  centenary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  their  thankfulness  for  the  past, 
and  their  faith  In  the  future. 

Cincinnati. — The  ladies  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
have  just  completed  an  organization  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Ladies'  Centenary  Association  of  Cincinnati 
and  Vicinity."  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Bishop  Clark;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  C. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wilber,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Doughty, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Thorne,  with  the  wives  of  the  pastors  of 
the  city  as  ex-officio  Vice-Presidents;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  H.  Parker;  Corresponding  Secretary, 


Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Reid;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.-  B.  Davis. 
The  ladies,  after  much  deliberation  and  consultation, 
decided  with  great  unanimity  to  select  as  the  one  ob- 
ject of  their  efforts  the  raising  of  funds  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  this  city. 
As  this  beautiful  Queen  City  of  the  West  is  the  home 
of  the  Repository,  and  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every 
thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  adornment  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  especially  in  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  the  strength  and  progress  of  Meth- 
odism here,  we  may  be  permitted  to  commend  most 
heartily  this  choice  of  our  Cincinnati  ladies.  In  se- 
lecting the  Wesleyan  Female  College  for  their  effort, 
as  a  local  object,  we  believe  that  the  ladies  of  this  vi- 
cinity have  acted  most  wisely;  and  we  hope  that  their 
success  will  be  such  as  that  in  a  very  short  time  they 
will  be  able  to  point  to  the  proposed  magnificent  col- 
lege building  as  the  monument  of  their  labor  and  as  a 
grand  Centenary  memorial.  We  wish  them  God- 
speed. 


JiJrrsr j    JfnHrr s. 


Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  thr  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyssa.  1858-1864.  By  David 
and  Charles  Livingstone.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Svo.  Pp.  638.  $5.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — We  presume  it  is 
only  necessary  to  announce  the  appearance  of  another 
work  from  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Livingstone  to  insure 
its  purchase  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  marvel- 
ous country  and  equally.-marvelous  people  of  the 
hitherto  almost  unknown  continent  of  Africa.  The 
work  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  country:  is  as  fresh  and  novel  in  most  of  its 
statements  and  discoveries  as  the  previous  work  of  the 
author,  and  even  more  interesting  in  its  relations  to 
some  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  "  It  has  been 
my  object,"  says  the  author,  "to  give  as  clear  an 
account  as  I  was  able  of  tracts  of  country  previously 
unexplored,  with  their  river  systems,  natural  produc- 
tions, and  capabilities,  and  to  bring  before  my  coun- 
trymen .  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  misery  entailed  by  the  slave-trade  in 
its  inland  phases — a  subject  on  which  I  and  my  com- 
panions are  the  first  who  have  had  any  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment"  "In  our  exploration  the 
chief  object  in  view  was  not, to  discover  objects  of 
nine  days'  wonder,  to  gaze  and  be  gazed  at  by  bar- 
barians, but  to  note  the  climate,  the  natural  produc- 
tions, the  local  diseases,  the  natives  and  their  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world — all  of  which  were  observed 
with  that  peculiar  interest  which,  as  regards  the  future, 
the  first  white  man  can  not  but  feel  in  a  continent 
whose  history  is  only  just  beginning."  The  work  con- 
tains a  number  of  interesting  illustrations  and  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  the  territory  explored. 

The  History  or  Henry  the  Fipth,  King  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Heir  of  France.    By 


George  Makepeace  Towle,  author  of  "Glimpses  of  His- 
tory:' Bvo.  Pp.  473.  |5.  New  York:  D.  AppUton 
&  Co.  Cincinnati :  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— There  are 
few  more  interesting  characters  in  modern  history 
than  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  period  of  history  more  fraught  with  great 
issues,  and  more  promising  of  great  results  than  the 
era  illustrated  by  these  pages.  Society  was  then 
making  its  momentous  transition  from  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  the  "  dark  ages "  to  the  greater  liberty, 
clearer  thought,  better  theology,  and  more  stable  gov- 
ernment of  modern  times.  The  conflict  had  been 
raging  for  more  than  a  century  before,  and  continued 
to  rage  for  more  than  a  century  after  this  remarkable 
reign.  Feudalism  was  giving  way  to  the  adoption  of 
monarchical  systems.  The  reformation  of  John  Wick- 
liffe,  which  had  begun  just  before  Henry  ascended  the 
throne,  was  during  bis  reign  preparing  the  way  for 
far  greater  religious  revolutions  in  the  future,  and 
even  at  that  remote  era  the  doctrines  of  liberty  of 
conscience  and  popular  rights  had  begun  to  be  dis- 
cussed. "  The  personal  character  of  Henry  himself  is 
full  of  interest.  It  was  a  union  of  chivalric  traits 
with  rare  mental  qualities.  The  beauty  of  his  person, 
his  youth,  his  manners,  his  various  talents,  his  great 
heart,  and  his  spirit  of  lofty  purpose  lend  a  cbarm  to 
his  history  which  is  found  in  the  history  of  no  other 
English  king."  The  author  has  done  his  work  welL 
He  has  gleaned  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  and 
does  ample  justice  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  his 
hero,  and  perhaps  no  more  than  justice.  The  style  is 
very  pleasing,  and  the  whole  book  delightfully  reada- 
ble.   It  is  issued  in  the  best  style  of  the  Appletons. 

Literature  in  Letters;  or,  Manners,  Art,  Criti- 
cism, Biography,  History,  and  Morals,  Illustrated  isa 
the  Correspondence  of  Eminent  Persons.  Edited  by 
JamcsP.Holconbe,LL.D.    Post  too.    Pp.520.    f3.SO. 
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New  York:  D.  AppUUm  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W. 
Carroll  dc  Co. — Herd  we  have  indeed  a  literary  treat 
of  the  highest  order  and  richest  flavor.  Lord  Bacon 
veil  says  that  "  such  letters  as  are  written  from  wise 
men  are  of  all  the  -words  of  man  the  best,  for  they  are 
more  natural  than  orations  and  public  speeches,  and 
more  advised  than  conferences  or  private  ones."  In 
the  volume  before  us  we  have  about  two  hundred 
such  letters,  written  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  and 
women  of  modern  times  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics, 
embraced  in  six  books.  The  task  of  the  accomplished 
editor  has  been  that  of  selection  from  many  hundreds 
of  volumes,  of  classification  upon  a  comprehensive 
system,  and  of  occasional  illustration  and  explanation. 
"  No  letter  has  been  introduced  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed any  exception  could  be  taken  on  the  ground  of 
taste  or  morals.  Those  only  have  been  selected  whose 
intrinsic  merit  was  preeminent,  or  which  shed  light 
on  some  great  public  transaction,  or  the  character  of 
some  distinguished  person."  The  book,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  welcomed  by  thousands.  It  is  issued  in  a  style 
worthy  of  its  interesting  and  valuable  contents. 

Principles  of  Education,  Drawn  from  Nature 
and  Revelation  and  Applied  to  FemaU  Education  in  the 
Upper  Clone*.  By  the  author  of  "Amy  Herbert" 
12m*.  Pp.  476.  |2.50.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  dk 
Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co.— The  author  of 
"Amy  Herbert"  has  written  many  excellent  books, 
thinks  well,  writes  easily,  has  read  and  observed  much, 
is  imbued  with  good  sense,  and  possesses  a  fine  relig- 
ious spirit,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  be  heard  in  what- 
ever she  has  to  say  upon  the  education  of  her  own 
sex.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  give  this  work  an 
entire  reading,  but  as  far  as  we  have  gone  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  The  volume,  she  tells  us,  is 
not  the  result  of  theory,  but  of  experience.  We  like 
that,  and  agree  with  her  that  education  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  for  theory.  The  risks  of  mistake 
are  too  fatal.  She  professes  to  base  the  principles  of 
education  upon  the  teaching  of  God  in  nature  and 
revelation,  claiming  rightly  that  where  these  laws  for 
the  training  and  government  of  children  are  truly 
deduced  from  these  sources  they  are  no  longer  merely 
advisory,  but  become  authoritative.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  recur  to  this  book  again. 

The  Origin  of  the  Late  War:  Traced  from  the 

Heginning  of   the   Constitution  to  the   Revolt   of   the 

Southern  States.    By  George  Lunt.    PoslSvo.    JPp.  491. 

$2  50.     New  Yorl:   D.   Appleton  &   Co.     Cincinnati: 

H.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— We  do  not  know  "  George  Lunt," 

which,  indeed,  may  be  "  to  argue  onrself  unknown," 

bat  we  confess  our  ignorance.     Further,  we  have  no 

particular  desire  for  any  more  extended  acquaintance 

with  "  George  Lunt "  than  we  get  through  this  book. 

He   is  a  good  writer,  and  has  undoubtedly  worked 

hard  and  written  with  great  haste  in  order  to  finish 

bis  work  in  time  to  save  the  nation.    We  think  the 

government  will  live;  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 

take  care  of  itself;   that  in  due  time  we  will  secure 

reconstruction  and  restoration  on  a  permanent  basis, 

even  without  the  aid  of  this  book,  or  in  despite  of  it. 

Jtf r.    Lunt  does  not  merely  give  ns  "  the  other  side," 

which  might  be  well  enough  for  all  of  us  to  read,  and 

which  we  did  read  with  right  good  humor  in  the  recent 


work  of  Ex- Senator  Foote,  but  he  gives  us  "  the  South- 
side  view  "  well  heaped  on.  State  rights,  State  sover- 
eignty, antislavery  agitation,  northern  aggression,  loss 
of  our  liberties,  unconstitutionality  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  of  all  acts  of  Congress  against 
slavery,  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  itself,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  pro-slavery  war-cries  make  up 
the  staple  of  the  book.  The  grand  remedy  for  all  our 
troubles  is  to  go  back  just  where  we  were  before  the 
war,  under  the  Constitution  and  Union  as  they  were, 
with  the  antislavery  agitation  forever  suppressed  and 
the  question  of  slavery  left  absolutely  with  the  States 
themselves.  Poor  George!  how  the  world  has  moved 
forward  and  left  him  behind,  and  he  in  Boston,  too! 

The  Women  of  Methodism:  Its  Three  Found- 
resses—Susanna Wesley,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  Barbara  Heck,  With  Sketches  of  their  Female 
Associates  and  Successors  in  the  Early  History  of  the 
Denomination.  By  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  \2mo- 
Pp.  304.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock. — This  is  "a  Centenary  offering  to 
the  Women  of  American  Methodism  from  the  Ameri- 
can Ladies'  Centenary  Association,"  and  a  most  beauti- 
ful, appropriate,  and  desirable  offering  it  is.  In  its 
beautiful  typographical  finish  it  looks  just  like  a 
lady '8  book,  and  every  page  in  it  is  a  tribute  to  her 
sex.  The  putting  forth  of  this  volume  was  a  happy 
conception  of  the  ladies,  and  their  idea  has  been  nobly 
carried  out  by  both  author  and  publishers.  The  women 
of  Methodism  portrayed  by  "  the  historian  of  Method- 
ism" could  not  fail  of  being  an  intensely-interesting 
book.  What  more  need  we  say  about  it  than  that  it 
is  published  and  ready  for  the  people?  Surely  every 
Methodist  family  will  want  a  copy. 

Spiritualism  Identical  with  Ancient  Sorcery, 
New  Testament  Demonoloqy,  and  Modern  Witch- 
craft: With  the  Testimony  of  Ood  and  Man  Against 
It.  By  W.  MDonald.  ltono.  Pp.  212.  New  York: 
Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock. — The 
object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  mainly  to 
prove  that  modern  spiritualism,  claiming  to  be  a  "  new 
dispensation,"  is  older  than  Christianity.  "  If  spiritu- 
alism," says  the  author,  "  be  the  work  of  spirits,  they 
are  such  spirits  or  demons  as  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sorcerers  evoked;  such  as  possessed  the  man  among 
the  tombs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes;  such  as 
possessed  the  damsel  who  troubled  Paul  and  Silas  at 
Philippi;  such  as  were  present  in  the  witchcraft  of 
Europe  and  America.  If  spiritualism  be  the  action 
of  odylic  force,  as  claimed  by  Rogers,  Mahan,  and 
others,  or  if  it  be  an  intermediate  agent  between  spirit 
and  matter,  nearly  answering  to  odylic  force,  as 
claimed  by  Dr.  Samson,  or  if  it  be  mere  sleight  of 
hand,  deception,  humbuggery,  as  claimed  by  Prof. 
Mattison  and  those  who  think  with  him,  then  this 
odylic  force,  intermediate  agent,  sleight  of  hand,  or 
humbuggery  has  produced  in  the  past  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  modern  spiritualism."  To  prove  this  constitutes 
the  labor  of  the  book,  its  point  being  to  show  that 
modern  spiritualism  is  not  the  new  thing  it  claims  to 
be.  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  spiritualism 
is,  in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  demons.  We  have  not 
seen  or  read  any  thing  yet  that  has  forced  us  to  raise  i 
the  phenomena  of  so-called  spiritualism  much  out  of    i 
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the  sphere  of  "  sleight  of  hand,  deception,  and  humbug- 
gery."  The  book  before  ns  is  a  strong  one,  deals 
vigorous  blows  against  the  enemy,  contains  a  dreadful 
chapter  on  the  fruits  of  spiritualism,  and,  we  think, 
would  constitute  a  complete  antidote  for  any  one 
having  the  slightest  tendency  toward  these  abomina- 
tions. 

The  Converted  Collier;  or,  The  Life  of  Richard 
Weaver.  By  R.  C.  Morgan.  ISmo.  Pp.  176.  New 
York:  Carlton  &  Porter.— This  reads  like  a  book  of 
the  olden  time.  Richard  Weaver  is  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning  and  made  into  a  burning  and  shin- 
ing light,  by  whom  God  has  been  and  still  is  leading 
thousands  of  the  vilest  of  sinners  to  the  cross  of  his 
dear  Son.  Get  it  and  read  it,  and  it  will  do  your  heart 
good. 

History  of  Fbiedrich  the  Secosd,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Oreat.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Vol  VI.  \2mo.  Pp.  608.  $2.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— The 
history  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  ended.  We  see  him 
at  the  last  "lying  in  state  in  the  palace,  thousands 
crowding  from  Berlin  and  the  other  environs  to  see 
that  face  for  the  last  time.  Wasted,  worn,  but  beauti- 
ful in  death,  with  the  thin  gray  hair  parted  into  locks 
and  slightly  powdered."  On  Friday  evening,  the  18th 
of  August,  1786,  "he  was  borne  to  the  Garnison- 
Kirche  of  Potsdam  and  laid  beside  his  father  in  the 
vault  behind  the  pulpit  there."  The  history  in  this 
volume  covers  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  from 
April,  1760,  the  opening  of  "  the  fifth  campaign  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,"  to  the  death  of  the  hero  in  1786. 
We  have  already  commented  upon  these  volumes.  Of 
course  those  who  have  the  preceding  five  will  want 
this  one,  especially  as  it  contains  a  copious  index  to 
the  whole  work.  We  repeat  that  we  read  these  vol- 
umes quite  as  much  to  study  Carlyle  as  to  know  any 
thing  more  about  Frederick.  A  statesman  and  a 
warrior,  and  great  as  both,  undoubtedly  Frederick 
was,  but  we  certainly  are  led  to  admire  him  no  more 
for  being  depicted  in  these  volumes.  To  Carlyle,  the 
hero-worshiper,  he  was  a  great  hero,  and  thus  he  dis- 
misses him:  "  I  define  him  to  myself  as  hitherto  the 
last  of  the  kings;  when  the  next  will  be  is  a  very 
long  question.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if  nations,  prob- 
ably all  nations,  by  and  by  in  their  despair,  blinded, 
swallowed,  like  Jonah,  in  such  a  whale's  belly  of  things 
brutish,  waste  abominable — for  is  net  anarchy,  or  the 
rule  of  what  is  baser  over  what  is  nobler,  the  one 
life's  misery  worth  complaining  of,  and  in  fact  the 
abomination  of  abominations  springing  from  and  pro- 
ducing all  others  whatsoever? — as  if  the  nations  uni- 
versally, and  England  too,  if  it  hold  on,  may  more 
and  more  bethink  themselves  of  such  a  man  and  his 
function  and  performance  with  feelings  far  other  than 
are  possible  at  present.  Meanwhile,  all  I  had  to  say 
of  him  is  finished;  that,  too,  it  seems,  was  a  bit  of  work 
appointed  to  be  done.  Adieu,  good  readers;  bad  also 
adieu." 

A  Text-Book  oh  Physiology.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.  12mo.  Pp.  376.  f  1.50.  New  York:  Harper 
dt  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  dt  Co. — Dr. 
Draper  is  an  original  contributor  to  the  sciences  of 


physiology  and  chemistry,  and  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  men  of  science  in  our  country.  However 
much  he  may  go  astray  when  he  ventures  out  of  his 
own  sphere,  and  however  unreliable  in  his  theories  and 
deductions  in  other  departments  oY  knowledge  beside 
his  own  specialties,  in  his  chosen  field  of  physiology 
and  chemistry  he  has  no  superior.  We  certainly  have 
cause  for  thankfulness  when  such  men  labor  to  furnish 
our  schools  and  colleges  with  scientific  textbooks.  We 
noticed  a  month  ago  a  work  in  the  same  department 
of  science  by  Prof.  John  C.  Draper,  a  son,  we  think, 
of  the  author  of  the  present  volume.  An  admirable 
work  it  is,  too,  and  having  its  place  as  a  text-book  in 
the  high-schools,  seminaries,  and  the  family  as  a  popu- 
lar treatise.  The  present  volume  would,  perhaps,  make 
a  better  college  text-book,  being  more  full  and  more 
minute  in  its  details.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent 
abridgment  of  Dr.  Draper's  well-known  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  a  standard  work  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  contains  about  all  that  the  general  student 
desires  to  know.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wood  engravings. 

Jakes  Louis  Petigru:  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By 
William  J.  Grayson.  l2mo.  Pp.  178.  f  1.50.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
dt  Co. — This  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  one  of  the  few 
men  of  the  South  who,  during  the  past  rebellion?  re- 
mained true  to  his  country.  Although  surrounded  by 
traitors,  yet  his  loyalty  never  for  a  moment  wavered. 
During  the  period  when  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina, 
led  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  attempting  to  bring  serious 
trouble  to  the  Government,  Mr.  Petigru  "  took  his  place 
decidedly  with  the  Union  party."  "  Loving  his  State, 
district,  home,  appreciating  them  at  a  value  which 
none  went  beyond,  and  incapable  of  abandoning  them, 
he  would,  nevertheless,  desire  to  see  them  as  compo- 
nent parts  always  of  the  great  republic."  "  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Federal  Union  was  to  him  an  evil  with- 
out remedy  and  without  measure."  When  the  rebell- 
ion '  broke  out  Mr.  Petigru  was  again  found,  as  in 
former  years,  true  to  the  Government  which  had  so 
long  afforded  him  protection.  Although  opposed  to 
the  general  views  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  still 
he  was  elected  to  hold  a  position  of  honor  and  trust 
among  them.  His  death,  which  occurred  in  1863, 
occasioned  universal  sorrow. 

A  Child's  History  op  the  Uhitbd  States.  Vol 
III.  Part  Second.  History  of  the  Oreat  Rebellion. 
By  John  Bonner,  author  of  "A  Child" s  History  of 
Greece;'  etc.  16mo.  Pp.  367.  fl.25.  New  York: 
Harper  dc  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  dt 
Co. — This  volume  covers  that  most  exciting  period  of 
history  extending  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  1860  to  his  assassination  iu  1865,  and  it  is  written 
in  a  style  that  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  young 
reader.  The  book  is  handsomely  issued,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  pretty  fair  wood  engravings.  AH  the 
above  works  of  the  Harpers  we  receive  from  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

Walter  Gorino:  A  Story.  By  Annie  Thome*, 
author  of  uDenis  Donne,"  etc.  Bvo.  Pp.  155.  Paper  m 
75  cents. 

Aoses:  A  Novel  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  8w>.  JJp. 
203.    Paper,  75  cento.— These  constitute  Nos.  264  aa<i 
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265  of  the  "  Library  of  Select  Novels "  issued  by  tbe 
Harpers.  For  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati 

Miscellaneous.— Harper'*  Pictorial  History  of  the 
Cheat  Rebellion.  No.  15.  Folio.  Pp.  24.  30  cents. 
This  work  is  issued  in  numbers  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  thorough  and  careful  preparation.  Each 
number  contains  24  pages  of  the  size  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  printed  in  the 
best  manner.  The  present  number  treats  of  the 
peninsular  campaign.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  A  Co. 


Chamber*'*  Encyclopedia:  A  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge  for  the  People.  On  the  Basis  of  the  Ger- 
man Conversations  Lexicon.  Nos.  100,  101,  102,  103. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Blackwood'*  Edinburgh  Magazine,  February,  1866. 
American  edition.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  38  Walker, 
street,  New  York. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer.  February, 
1866.  An  able  medical  journal,  edited  by  Edward  B. 
Stevens,  M.  D.(  and  John  A.  Murphy,  M.  D. 


.JJilar'a   fail*. 


iKTEKEBTisa  Letters.— Through  the  kindness  of 
our  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Nast,  we  are  permitted  to 
give  to  our  readers  three  interesting  autographic  let- 
ters, one  from  "John  Wesley,  one  from  Charles  Wesley, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Fletcher.  These  letters  are  the 
property  of  Rev.  Richard  Gray,  the  venerable  city 
missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
city,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earlier  followers  of 
Mr.  Wesley.  His  uncle,  Rev.  Peard  Dickinson,  was 
well  known  in  the  early  Wesleyan  movement,  and  was 
present  at  the  death-bed  of  its  founder.  The  letters 
are  genuiue,  and  we  wish  it  was  possible  to  give  foe 
similes  of  them.  Though  of  no  historical  importance. 
yet  each  one  is  characteristic,  and  as  we  read  them  we 
feel  ourselves  in  contact  with  the  spirits  of  the  great 
men  who  wrote  them. 

The  first  is  from  John  Wesley,  addressed  "to  Miss 
Betsy   Briggs  at  Shoreham,  near  Seven  oaks,  Kent." 
Miss  Betsy  was  a  special  favorite  of  Mr.  Wesley.    She 
was  the  granddaughter  of  the  venerable  Vincent  Per- 
ronet,  with  whom  she  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1785;  and  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  journal  commends  her 
faithful    nursing   of    her   grandfather.     In   a   letter 
addressed  to  Rev.  Peard  Dickinson  in  1787,  sixteen 
years  later  than  the  date  of  our  letter,  we  find  her 
still  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  Mr.  Wesley.    He 
says:  "  Truly  I  claim  no  thanks  for  loving  and  esteem- 
ing Betsy  Briggfc  for  I  can  not  help  it.    And  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  quarreling  with  you  if  you  ever  love 
her  less  than  you  do  now."    The  letter  itself  we  do 
not  give  as  a  novelty,  for  it  is  published,  all  except 
the  beautiful  introduction,  in  Mr.  Wesley's  works,  but 
because  we  now  hold  the  original  itself  in  our  own 
hands: 

Chester,  Mabch  17, 1771. 
Jt>  Dear  Bssjs,— You  do  well  to  Vreak  thro"  that  needless 
JT«ar.    Lots  me  more  and  fear  me  lees.    Then  yon  will  find 

"Lot,  hkm  IWh,  ■»*«  »U  dUtinctloo.  void." 
Ten*  have  great  reason  to  praise  Him  who  has  done  great 
thing*  for  yeu  already.  What  you  now  want  is,  To  come 
bol<S1J  to  y  Throne  of  Grace,  that  the  Hunger  and  Thirst 
aftar  Ills  full  Image  weft  God  hai  given  you  may  be  satisfied, 
pnll  Salvation  ie  nigh,  even  at  tho  door.  Only  Believe  and  it 
|«  yostn.  It  is  a  great  Bleating  that  at  sow  years  you  are 
preferred  from  seeking  Happiness  in  any  Creature.  You 
need  not,  seeing  Christ  is  yours.  0,  cleave  te  Him  wtl>  your 
whole  heart !       I  am,  my  dear  Betsy, 

Yours,  eflsstionately,  J.  Wesley. 


Evidently  Miss  Betsy,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley 
which  called  forth  the  above  letter,  informed  him  of 
her  "hunger  and  thirst  after  the  full  image  of  God," 
and  it  is  most  pleasing  to  find  in  another  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  month  later,  April  14th,  that  Mr.  Wes- 
ley recognises  her  as  having  found  this  great  blessing, 
and  says:  "  Undoubtedly  both  you  and  my  dear  Miss 
Perronet  are  now  more  particularly  called  to  speak  for 
God."  Still  a  month  later,  May  31st,  he  addresses  her 
in  another  letter,  saying:  "  As  yet  you  are  but  a  little 
child,  just  a  babe  in  the  pure  love  of  Christ.  As  a 
little  child  hang  upon  him,  and  simply  expect  a  supply 
of  all  your  wants."  How  much  do  we  learn,  both  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  of  Miss  Betsy,  in  this  brief  corre- 
spondence! 

Our  second  letter  is  from  Charles  Wesley,  also  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Betsy,  showing  how  much  he,  too, 
esteemed  this  excellent  lady,  and  the  familiarity  exist- 
ing between  them: 

Mabtbohs,  Jukb  26, 

We  all  expect  my  dear  Betsy  on  Tuesday  morning ;  but  she 
must  not  think  to  put  us  off  with  Two  days  of  her  company. 
Her  sisters  will  much  oblige  us  by  accompanying  her,  if  Mrs. 
Briggs  will  be  so  good  as  to  spare  them  for  that  day.  Jack* 
I  expected  to  have  seen  before  now.  Bring  him  with  you  if 
you  can  lay  hold  on  him,  and  you  shall  have  the  Thanks  of 
tbe  House,  especially  of 

My  dear  Hiss  B.'s  faithful  and  affectionate  serv't. 

C.  Wssxbt. 

Our  third  letter  is  from  the  sainted  Fletcher,  ad- 
dressed to  his  most  esteemed  friend  and  associate,  Mr. 
William  Perronet,  son  of  the  venerable  Vincent  Per- 
ronet. Till  a  short  time  before  the  date  of  this  letter 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Perronet  had  been  lodging  in 
one  house  in  Nyon,  whither  both  had  gone  for  restora- 
tion of  health.  About  the  beginning  of  this  year — 
1780 — they  were  obliged  to  separate,  Mr.  Perronet 
going  to  Lausanne.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  England,  as  is  intimated  in  the  letter,  and  pro- 
posed to  do  so  in  the  following  September,  but  was 
detained  by  many  circumstances,  among  others  the 
sickness  of  the  friend  to  whom  this  letter  is  written 
and  his  own  ill-health,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  En- 
gland till  April,  1781.  His  friend,  Mr.  Perronet,  never 
saw  England  again,  but  continued  to  fail  in  health, 


*  Perhaps  his  brother,  John  Wesley. 
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and  died  Deceraber~2,  1781.  The  matter  referred  to 
in  the  letter  is  a  question  of  inheritance  between  Mr. 
Ferronet  and  the  co-heirs,  and  was  settled  as  advised 
by  Mr.  Fletcher: 

J.  Fuetcbu  to  Moxs.  Pbb*oxr. 

26  Jolt,  [1780.] 

Mf  Dear  Friemd,—!  hare  receded  your  paqnet.  My  brother 
and  I  think  that  to  apply  again  at  Berne  to  Lean  Excellen- 
ces would  be  wire-drawing,  and  setting  Berne  and  Genera 
together  by  the  ears.  That  would  require  much  time,  trou- 
ble, and  expense,  and  the  best  way  is  now  to  agree  with  the 
co-heirs  and  make  the  best  composition  you  can.  You  must 
wait  for  the  Instructions  Mr.  Monod  promises  to  give  you. 
It  does  not  seem  the  co-heirs  deny  your  right.  That  question 
Is  not  touched  in  the  letters.  God  deliver  us  from  the  hands 
of  men !  My  brother  joins  me  in  love  to  you  and  Miss  Per- 
ronet.  I  do  my  little  jobs  as  fast  as  I  can,  but  seem  stalled 
as  well  as  yourself.  However,  you  should  try  to  conclude 
that  we  may  set  out  In  September.  Cast  all  your  burdens 
upon  the  Lord.  Let  nothing  make  you  nneasy.  Peace  Is 
better  than  money.  Our  heavenly  Inheritance  is  in  good 
hands.  The  New  Testament  is  in  full  force.  Jesus  keeps 
possession  of  the  estate  for  us,  and  the  people  of  Geneva  have 
no  influence  before  the  great  Tribunal.  I  do  n*t  know  when 
I  shall  go  to  Lausanne;  however,  I  hope  it  will  be  soon, 
farewell,  my  dear  friend. 

I  am  yours  in  J.  Christ,  J.  Flxtchxb. 

Poetbait  op  Wesley.— Before  the  destructive  fire 
which  laid  in  ashes  the  magnificent  building  known 
as  Pike's  Opera  House  of  this  city,  and  which  broke 
np  and  scattered  for  the  time  many  a  noble  branch 
of  business  which  was  carried  on  in  the  immense 
establishment,  we  received  from  Strobridge  &  Co.,  a 
copy  of  their  chromo -lithograph  of  Mr.  Wesley  in 
cabinet  size  and  very  handsome  oval  frame.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  its  execution  and  finish  as  a 
chromolithograph  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  These 
pictures  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "pictures  in  oil 
colors,"  and,  though  this  is  hardly  a  correct  statement 
of  their  true  character,  yet  they  present  not  a  few  of 
the  fine  effects  of  pictures  in  oil.  The  original  portrait 
from  which  this  chromo  was  made  was  the  property 
of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hitt,  of  Brook ville,  Indiana,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  Rev.  Daniel  Hitt,  one  of  our  early 
Book  Agents,  who  received  it  directly  from  Dr.  Coke. 
It  was  a  favorite  portrait  with  many,  and  presented 
some  pleasing  effects  as  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Wesley,  but 
we  did  not  greatly  admire  it,  nor  could  we  heartily 
accept  it  as  a  standard  likeness.  We  are  pained  to 
learn,  however,  that  it  also  was  destroyed  by  the 
devouring  flames;  but  we  were  told  by  one  of  the 
firm  to-day  that  they  still  possess  a  very  accurate  copy 
of  it  painted  in  oil,  and  we  were  glad  to  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that,  nothing  daunted  by  their 
misfortunes,  they  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  reproduce  their  beautiful  chromo  lithograph  from 
this  copy.  Almost  by  the  time  these  lines  reach  our 
readers  they  think  they  will  again  be  ready  to  receive 
orders  for  the  new  portrait.  We  admire  the  coura- 
geous and  enterprising  spirit  of  these  men,  and  of 
others  who  suffered  by  this  calamity,  and  we  devoutly 
hope  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  make  good  their 
losses.  We  should  also  say  here  that  the  noble  book 
establishment  of  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co.,  to  which  we  had 
to  make  reference  in  our  "  Literary  Notices,"  was  also 
destroyed. '  In  those  "  Notices "  we  referred  as  usual 
to  the  old  firm,  as  we  have  assurance  that  in  a  very 
short  time  they  will  open  another  establishment  on 


Fourth-street,  and  will  be  ready  to  attend-  to  all  or- 
ders. Such  enterprise  deserves  success,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  they  will  have  it 

Minister  to  Equador.— We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  our  friend  W.  T.  Coggeshall,  well  known  as  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Repository,  has  been  appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  Equador,  Sooth  America. 
We  are  confident  that  he  will  honorably  and  successfully 
represent  our  Government,  and  we  are  expecting  some 
valuable  contributions  from  his  pen. 

Articles  Accepted. — Being  unable,  through  illness, 
to  dispose  of  all  the  articles  we  had  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  month,  and  the  number  still  ac- 
cumulating on  our  hands,  we  will  not  now  be  able  to 
clear  our  table  before  closing  up  the  number.  The 
following  we  file  for  use  as  opportunity  shall  offer : 
Aunt  Mary;  Docile  and  Claude;  Within  the  Door;  An 
Autumn  Idyl,  Like  as  a  Father;  Jesus  Suffered;  How 
Aunt  Ann  learned  to  Ride;  Adventures  Among  the 
Literati;  Uncle  Norman  Bayly;  Sighing  for  Home; 
Johnny's  Temptation;  Birdie;  My  Brother;  The  Tempt- 
ation of  Christ;  Going  Home  in  Springtime;  The*  Star; 
Life's  Voyage,  and  James's  Bounty  Land. 

Articles  Declined.— The  following,  for  want  of 
room  and  other  reasons,  we  must  lay  aside  :  The  Caged 
Bird;  California  Camp  Meetings — a  good  article,  but  we 
are  too  crowded  at  present;  Sweet  Allie — rather  pretty, 
but  we  receive  a  great  amount  of  the  same  kind;  Our 
Methodist  Temple,  etc.;  Today;  Beauty;  Little  Blind 
Lillie,  and  others  by  the  same  author,  that  might  suit 
if  we  were  not  overpressed  with  poetry;  Plea  for  the 
Indian;  The  Sad,  Sad  Feast;  Authorship;  To  Ida— per- 
sonal addresses  in  poetry  never  used;  Eddie's  Sleep — 
though  declining  this  we  would  like  to  see  more  from 
the  author;  Reunion;  The  First  Rose;  A  Reminiscence — 
only  declined  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  find  room 
for  it;  The  Past  and  Future;  Hope;  The  Recompense; 
Why  art  thou  Cast  Down?  and  The  Centenary.  We 
have  a  number  of  other  articles  on  hand  which  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  examine. 

Our  Enora vinos. — We  offer  yon  two  pleasing  pic- 
tures the  present  month.    The  subject  of  "Saturday 
Afternoon"  will  awaken  many  delightful  memories  of 
the  long  ago.     Who  has  not  waited  for  and  welcomed 
the  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  Mays  that  have  long 
since  passed?    With  the  school- taskfj over,  the  Satur- 
day morning's  "  chores  "  done  up,  mother's  last  touches 
and  kisses  resting  upon  us,  how  often,  with  the  boys 
and  girls  that  long  ago  became  men  and  women,  have 
we  hied  away  to  the  green  fields,  to  the  woods  just 
clothing  themselves  with   their   Spring   garments,    to 
gather  the  first  flowers  of  May!    Yes,  and  how  often, 
too,  we  placed  those  gathered  flowers  on  little  girlish 
heads,  some  of  which  are  now  blossoming  with  other 
flowers   more  silvery   and    fine,   and   some  of  which 
are  resting  in  the  churchyard  with  the  flowers  of  this 
new  May  growing  above  them!    Alas!  how  the  years 
and  the  rough  changes  of  life  have  been  gliding   in 
between  those  Saturday  afternoons  and  now!    A    pic- 
ture of  finer  execution  is  the  bold  coast  and  storm* 
scene,   "  The  Rescue,"  painted  by   Mr.   Phillips,    and 
engraved  by  our  ever-faithful   artist,  Mr.  Wellstood. 
We  need  not  describe  it;  look  on  it  and  study  it,  tuid      1 
we  are  sure  you  will  find  much  to  admire.  I 
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*EV.  MICHAEL  1CABLAT,  D.  D. 


IT  *»▼.    JOII  F.   WBIOHT. 


IN  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  re- 
markable religions  movement  of  the  eight- 
eenth oentnry  called  Methodism,  began  among 
the  poor.  The  annals  of  the  Church  in  this 
country,  like  those  of  the  transatlantic  body, 
furnish  many  striking  examples  of  a  divine  call 
to  the  ministry.  In  no  other  way  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  gifts,  graces,  and  usefulness  of 
the  early  Methodist  preachers.  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days" — men  of  great  natural 
powers  of  mind,  cultivated  and  developed  by 
the  genius  of  self-help.  They  were  called  from 
the  field  and  the  shop,  in  a  day  when  literary 
and  theological  schools  were  almost  unknown 
among  us,  and  yet  by  their  own  unconquerable 
energies  very  many  of  them  became  profound 
scholars  and  powerful  preachers.  As  this  class 
of  men  is  passing  away,  and  will  soon  be  re- 
membered only  by  the  results  of  their  great 
mission,  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  some 
record  be  made  of  their  history— of  their  men- 
tal and  moral  achievements,  in  the  mighty  bat- 
tle of  life,  before  the  scattered  and  fragmentary 
materials  for  such  a  memorial  be  lost  forever. 

Michael  Marlay  was  born  in  Berkley  county, 
Virginia,  June  21,  1797.  His  father,  John 
Marlay,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  himself  superintended  the  education  of  the 
older  children  of  the  family.  When  Miohael 
-was  three  years  old  his  father  was  drowned, 
and  the  whole  family  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  widowed  mother.  The  educational  advant- 
ages of  the  younger  children,  in  consequence  of 
this*  calamity,  were  very  meager.  The  oldest 
son,  who  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  culture  of  his  brothers  and  eistere; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him;  engrossed  as  he 
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was  with  other  duties,  to  impart  any  thorough 
or  systemaCic  education  to  them. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  converted,  and  for  a  time  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  religion.  But  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  his  surroundings  were  not 
favorable  to  a  life  of  piety,  and  he  soon  lost 
the  comforting  assurance  of  pardon,  and  re- 
mained in  this  unhappy  condition  for  many 
years.  In  1818  he  left  his  native  State  with 
the  tide  of  westward  emigration,  and  settled  in 
Ohio  near  the  present  city  of  Dayton.  In  1819 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Clymer.  Two 
years  later,  in  company  with  his  wife,  he  at* 
tended  a  camp  meeting  in  his  vicinity,  at  which 
he  was  reclaimed  and  she  was  converted.  The 
sermon  which  was  so  blessed  to  both  was 
preached  by  Rev.  John  P.  Pinley,  at  11  o'clock 
on  Sabbath.  Such  was  the  wonderful  effect 
produced  by  this  discourse,  that  it  was  found 
impracticable  or  unnecessary  to  have  any  addi- 
tional sermon  while  the  meeting  lasted.  Soon 
after  this  memorable  camp  meeting  they  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Union 
circuit,  Ohio  Conference,  Rev.  John  Strange,  a 
brother  greatly  beloved,  in  charge.  Mr.  Marlay 
was  almost  immediately  impressed  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance;  and  the 
Church  recognizing  his  giftB  as  well  as  his 
graces,  called  him  very  soon  to  the  work  of  a 
elass-leader,  afterward  to  that  of  an  exhorter, 
and  finally  licensed  him  as  a  local  preacher. 
In  the  mean  time  he  became  a  close  and  dili- 
gent student  in  theology.  The  few  bookB  then 
accessible  to  a  poor  Methodist  preacher,  would 
make  a  very  meager  show  compared  with  the 
great  libraries  of  the  present  day.  Fortunately, 
however,  they  were  the  pure  gold-*-containing 
the  very  marrow  and  fatness  of  the  Gospel 
ey stem.  The  early  Methodist  preachers  were 
expected   to   master    the   works   of   Wesley, 
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Fletcher,  and  WaUonfc_and  as  far  as  opportuni- 
ties were  then  afforded,  to  be  well-skilled  in 
those  of  Benson  and  Clarke,  and  the  Church 
has  produced  no  better  writers  since. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1831  Mr.  Marlay  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  quarterly  conference  of  Union 
circuit  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  into 
the  traveling  connection.  This  cirouit  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest,  nunter- » 
ically,  in  the  State.  It  included  Dayton,  Xenia, 
and  several  other  important  towns  and  popu- 
lous neighborhoods.  The  quarterly  conference 
of  such  a  circuit  was  very  large,  and  embraced 
many  men  of  marked  ability;  and  with  due 
deference  to  the  progress  of  the  age,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  unanimous  approval  of  such  a 
body  of  men  seldom  accompanies  a  recommend- 
ation to  the  Conference  at  the  present  day. 
When  Mr.  Marlay 's  recommendation  was  read 
to  the  Conference,  his  presiding  elder,  the 
writer,  added  a  favorable  representation  of  his 
character,  studious  habits,  gifts,  grace,  and  use- 
fulness, giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  permit- 
ted to  live  and  labor  long  he  would  be  emi- 
nently successful.  Rev.  J.  £.  Finley,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  rose  and  said,  "Mr, 
President, — He  is  altogether  suitable  for  a  place 
in  the  itinerant  ranks;  he  will  work  well  in 
the  lead,  on  the  off  side,  or  under  the  saddle." 

He  was  cordially  received  on  trial  and  ap- 
pointed to  Darby  circuit,  a  field  of  labor  em- 
bracing a  very  large  territory  in  a  flat,  marshy 
region,  exceedingly  difficult  to  travel  There 
were  nearly  thirty  preaching- places  to  be  vis- 
ited monthly,  making  an  appointment  for  almost 
every  day  in  the  year.  All  itinerants  in  those 
days  had  about  as  much  work  as  they  oould 
perform.  The  presiding  elder's  district  that 
year  extended  from  Mason  on  the  south  to  the 
Maumee  of  the  Lake  on*  the  north,  and  from 
the  Indiana  line  on  the  west,  to  the  Scioto  op- 
posite Columbus  on  the  east. 

Mr.  Marlay  labored  acceptably  and  success- 
fully on  this  circuit  two  years,  and  was  then,  in 
1883,  appointed  to  Urbana  circuit.  Here,  for 
two  years  in  connection  with  Rev.  George  W. 
Walker,  his  colleague  and  warm  personal  friend, 
he  witnessed  much  prosperity  as  the  result  of 
their  efforts — "  the  Word  of  Qod  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied" His  next  appointment  was  to  Spring- 
field circuit.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  two 
years  on  this  circuit,  he  was  appointed  to  Union 
circuit.  During  the  session  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  that  year  at  Xenia,  he 
was  appointed,  with  Rev.  J.  G.  Bruce,  to  fill 
the  pulpit  in  Dayton  on  the  Sabbath.  On  their 
way  to  Dayton  in  a  buggy  the  horse  took 
fright  and  ran  into  the  woods.    Seeing. that  the 


buggy  was  about  to  upset,  Mr.  Marlay  sprang 
out  and  fractured  his  leg  badly — a  disaster  from 
which  he  did  not  entirely  recover  till  the  fol- 
lowing Spring.  This  season  of  confinement, 
however,  was  by  no  means  lost;  for  he  so  im- 
proved it  in  reading  and  study  as  to  reenter 
upon  his  work  with  greatly-increased  mental 
and  spiritual  strength. 

After  two  pleasant  yean  on  this  circuit 
among  hie  old  friends,  who  had  first  licensed 
him  to  preach,  he  was  appointed  in  1839  pre- 
siding elder  of  Chillicothe  district,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  These  were  years  of  won- 
derful prosperity  to  the  Church  within  that  dis- 
trict, and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Every  quarterly  meeting  of  that  quadrennial 
period,  at  every  charge,  was  attended  with  a 
gracious  revival,  and  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand persons  were  received  into  t,he  Church. 
The  Chillicothe  district,  at  that  time,  was  an 
immense  field  of  labor,  and  could  only  be  trav- 
eled on  horseback.  These  were  days  of  toil 
and  self-denial  to  the  ministry,  but  of  glorious 
triumph  to  the  Church. 

In  1843  he  was  appointed  to  the  Cincinnati 
district,  in  which  position  he  was  continued 
four  years,  a  period  including  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  section  of  the  Church.  This  event, 
the  first  great  blow  struck  at  the  Union  by 
slavery,  very  naturally  produced  considerable 
irritation  and  strife  along  the  border.  It  was 
a  time  demanding,  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  great 
prudence,  sound  judgment,  and  firmness.  Un- 
der the  wise  administration  of  Mr.  Marlay  as 
presiding  elder,  the  Church  in  Cincinnati,  and 
other  portions  of  the  disturbed  border  within 
his  charge,  passed  safely  through  this  crisis  and 
gained  strength  by  the  conflict,  which  could 
not,  in  all  cases,  be  declined.  He  witnessed 
the  growth  of  the  Church  in  that  city,  during 
his  term  of  service,  from  four  to  eight  congre- 
gations. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  Urbana  station 
two  years;  then  to  Piqua  station  two  years. 
At  the  latter  place  particularly  his  labors  were 
blessed  during  the  second  year  with  a  glorious 
revival,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  souls 
were  born  into  the  kingdom.  At  the  Confer- 
ence of  1851  he  was  appointed  to  Urbana  dis- 
trict, and  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  the  next  May  in  Boston. 
At  this  General  Conference  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  attend  to  the  then 
pending  Church  suit  in  relation  to  the  property 
of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  His  associates 
in  the  Commission  were  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  E_ 
Thomson,  L.  Swormsiedt,  A.  Poe,  and  the  writer 
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of  this  sketch.  This  was  an  appointment  in- 
volving considerable  labor,  much  care  and  re- 
sponsibility. At  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Ohio,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants. But  afterward,  upon,  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  CoUrt  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Church  South  was  successful.  There 
were  some  details,  however,  not  settled  by  the 
decree  of  the  Court,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
both  parties  to  the  suit  by  agreement  met  at 
Cincinnati,  February  12,  1855.  At  this  joint 
meeting,  the  deliberations  of  which  continued 
three  days,  all  particulars  were  adjusted,  and 
we  reached  a  final  settlement,  with  the  signa- 
tures of  all  the  Commissioners  representing 
both  parties  appended,  and  dated  February  15, 
1855. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1855  Mr.  Marlay  was  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  of  Dayton  district,  on 
which  he  was  continued  four  years.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  by  the  Conference  one  of  their 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of  1860, 
held  at  Buffalo.  Here  he  served  on  two  very 
important  committees,  on  the  Episcopacy  and 
on  Slavery.  As  a  member  of  the  latter  he  ad- 
vocated a  change  in  one  of  the  General  Rules, 
so  as  to  prohibit  "shareholding"  as  well  as  the 
buying  and  selling  slaves.  To  alter  this  /'Gen- 
eral Rule"  required  a  vote  of  two* thirds  of  the 
General  Conference,  and  then  three-fourths  of 
all  the  members  of  the  several  Annual  Confer- 
ences. Although  failing  of  success  in  1860, 
more  than  the  requisite  vote  was  obtained  in 
the  General  Conference  of  1864,  and  in  the  An- 
nual Conferences  we  may  say  the  vote  in  favor 
of  the  change  was  almost  unanimous.  So  that 
before  the  surrender  of  the  rebellion  our  Gen- 
eral Rules  absolutely  forbid  "shareholding; 
baying  or  selling  slaves." 

At  the  session  of  Conference  of  1859,  having 
served  eight  consecutive  years  in  the  office  of 
presiding  elder,  he  expected  to  be  released  from 
that  kind  of  work,  but  by  resolution  the  Con- 
ference requested  the  Bishop  to  continue  him 
in   the  office  on  account  of  his  long  experience 
and    success  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and   Discipline  of  the  Church.    He 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  West  Cincin- 
nati  district,  where  he  served  three  years.    At 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  his  health  having  so 
far  failed  as  to  require  a  less  laborious  field,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Dayton  City  Mission.    In 
1863,  his  health  having  much  improved,  he  was 
appointed  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Springfield 
district,  a  position  which  he  now  holds. 

Jn   I860  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divioity  from  the  Indiana  State  University,  an 


honorary  title  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unsolic- 
ited by  him,  and  yet  it  must  be  conceded  it 
was  an  honor  most  worthily  bestowed. 

Dr.  Marlay  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  phrase,  a  self-made  man.  From  the  day 
he  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  enter  the  ministry  till  the  present,  he 
has  been  a  diligent  student  In  the  beginning 
of  his  itinerant  career,  like  many  of  his  breth- 
ren, he  pursued  his  studies  on  horseback,  and 
sometimes  by  the  evening  fire-light  of  the  hum- 
ble dwellings,  in  which  the  early  preachers 
found  homes  and  were  thankful.  Entering  the 
itinerancy  at  the  period  he  did,  with  a  large 
family  to  be  supported  on  a  very  small  income; 
having  to  apply  himself  to  reading  and  study 
under  very  embarrassing  and  difficult  circum- 
stances— with  pulpit  and  pastoral  labors  to  per- 
form almost  every  day  in  the  year,  it  is  truly 
surprising  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much  in 
the  way  of  self-culture. 

Perhaps  his  excellent  wife  deserves  much 
credit  in  this  regard.  It  is  believed  that  in 
various  ways  she  kindly  facilitated  his  studies, 
often  relieving  him  from  numerous  small  cares 
that  might  have  otherwise  interrupted  and  im- 
peded his  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. At  this  present  writing  he  has  a  family 
of  nine  children,  all  alive  and  members  of  the 
Church,  and  one  a  minister.  Whatever  help  he 
may  have  received  from  his  good  wife  when  at 
home,  we  must  say  that  his  good  success  under 
so  many  adverse  circumstances  shows  clearly 
"there  is  no  royal  road  to  eminence,"  The 
man  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  great- 
ness, that  is,  fiard  labor,  may  have  it.  The 
result  of  nearly  forty  years  of  almost  incessant 
study  has  been  to  enable  Dr.  Marlay  to  rank 
among  the  best  and  soundest  theologians  in  the 
Church. 

As  an  administrator  of  Discipline  he  has  few 
equals.  Heartily  approving  of  the  whole  polity 
of  the  Church,  nothing  turns  him  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  He  rigidly 
adheres  to  the  law,  and  is  careful  to  obey  the 
injunction  of  Discipline,  "And  do  not  mend  our 
rules  but  keep  them ;  not  for  wrath,  but  con- 
science' sake."  During  the  exciting  and  turbu- 
lent discussions  which  disturbed  parts  of  his 
district,  occasioned  by  the  great  secession  of 
1845,  he  held  the  reins  of  government  in  a  firm 
and  prudent  hand— enforcing  the  Discipline 
with  promptness  and  wisdom. 

At  the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference 
in  1864,  the  expected  President,  Bishop  Simp- 
son, owing  to  some  detention  in  the  line  of 
travel,  had  not  arrived  at  the  hour  of  opening. 
The  Conference  elected  Dr.  Marlay,  without  a 
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dissenting  rote,  President  pro  tempore,  which 
office  he  filled,  both  in  the  Conference  and  in 
the  stationing  council,  during  the  brief  deten- 
tion of  the  Bishop.  His  long  experience  and 
practical  training  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder 
has  served  to  develop  in  him  an  executive  abil- 
ity of  a  high  order. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  notice 
the  fact,  that  he  has  been,  eminently,  a  man  of 
one  work.  Like  most  of  the  early  preachers, 
he  entered  the  ministry  from  a  stern  conviction 
of  duty,  and  nothing  has  been  permitted  to  turn 
him  aside  for  a  single  day  from  his  high  and 
holy  calling.  There  is  something  heroic  and 
worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation  in  the 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  these  pioneer 
preachers  obeyed  the  call  of  the  Church,  and 
the  unswerving  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
performed  the  arduous  duties  assigned  them. 
The  writer  once  heard  Bishop  Waugh  make  a 
happy  attempt  to  describe  this  interesting 
theme.  Just  before  announcing  the  appoint- 
ments of  nearly  two  hundred  ministers  to  their 
several  fields  of  labor  for  one  year,  referring  to 
the  scene  then  about  to  transpire  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  audience  and  witnessing  angels, 
he  declared  it  "a  moral  sublimity  unsurpassed." 
This  conscientious  devotion  to  their  work  under 
the  awful  apprehension  that  "woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel,"  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  early  minis- 
ters of  our  Church. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Marlay  is  thoroughly  Wes- 
leyan  in  doctrine,  and  didactic  and  argumenta- 
tive in  style.  He  has  a  logical  mind.  One 
remarked  of  him,  "He  thinks  in  syllogisms." 
However  this  may  be,  we  can  affirm,  without 
doubt,  that  in  speaking  he  often  uses  the  art 
of  reasoning  and  "fills  his  mouth  with  argu- 
ments." His  sermons  usually  abound  with  ar- 
guments, and  generally  snch  as  are  very  dear, 
consistent,  and  potent;  the  conclusions  are  le- 
gitimately reached  and  well  sustained.  He 
almost  utterly  discards  every  kind  of  theolog- 
ical embellishment  in  his  sermons,  directing  his 
appeals  to  the  thought  rather  than  the  feeling 
of  his  hearers.  There  are  few  ministers  among 
us  who  are  more  skilled  in  doctrinal  discourse, 
or  who  are  better  prepared  to  "contend  for  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saintB." 
His  manner  is  rather  conversational  than  de- 
clamatory; but  there  are  times  when,  becom- 
ing warm  and  animated  with  his  theme,  his 
exhortations  are  powerful  and  eloquent.  It  is 
a  very  noteworthy  fact,  that  as  a  preacher  he 
has  a  growing  reputation,  though  bordering  on 
"  three  score  years  and  ten."  We  have  a  recent 
report  from  his  present  field  of  labor,  that  dur- 


ing his  existing  term  in  the  eldership  his  preach- 
ing has  been  more  acceptable  and  effective  than 
at  any  former  period.  This  no  doubt  results 
from  those  habits  of  unremitting  study  to  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  refer.  He  who  would 
handle  the  Word  of  life  as  a  workman  approved, 
must  keep  his  mind  active  by  close  and  dili- 
gent study,  even  down  to  old  age. 

Dr.  Marlay  is  a  man  rather  below  the  medium 
hight,  but  of  a  robust  frame,  compactly  built— 
symmetrical,  solid,  muscular,  nervous,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  noble  head.  His  physical 
structure  admirably  totted  him  for  the  toilsome 
life  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  The  fine  portrait 
on  steel  which  accompanies  and  illustrates  this 
sketch,  will  furnish  to  those  who  never  saw 
him  a  pretty  accurate  impression  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  His  ample  brow  and  well- 
formed  head  will  show  him  to  be  a  marked 
man.  Phrenologists  and  physiognomists  would 
say  his  developments  are  strongly  indicative  of 
thought,  emotion,  and  decision;  his  fine  blue 
eye,  however,  is  the  leading  index  to  his  char- 
acter. Through  that  "window  of  the  soul"  may 
be  seen  unmistakable  beamings  of  intelligence, 
self-possession,  and  fixedness  of  principle  and 
purpose.  When  excited  by  pleasant  emotions 
within,  there  is  an  amiable  blandness  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  forming  a  kind  of  radiance 
over  his  face. 

It  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Marlay  "he  ruleth  his 
spirit,"  and,  according  to  the  inspired  proverb, 
is  better  "than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  and  in 
this  achievement  he  has  acquired  one  of  the 
most  important  qualifications  to  govern.  Out 
of  this  self-conquest  arises  his  suavity  of  man- 
ner, gentleness  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  mingled 
with  firmness  and  even,  if  need  be,  with  inflex- 
ibility. This  spirit  has  been  of  signal  advant- 
age to  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and 
difficult  duties  of  a  presiding  elder.  And  per- 
haps this  is  one  reason  why  he  appears  so 
prominent  among  his  brethren  of  that  class  in 
his  own  Conference,  and  is  generally  supposed 
to  excel  as  a  sermon  isser,  administrator,  Con- 
ference debater,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Bish- 
op's council. 

Dr.  Marlay  is  a  vigorous,  close  thinker,  and 
holds  a  high  rank  among  the  great  minds  of 
his  day.  He  is  eminently  a  man  of  quick  per- 
ception, sound  judgment,  and  retentive  mem- 
ory. He  is  accustomed  to  submit  every  sub- 
ject to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  having  presented 
the  elements  of  bis  theme  with  a  master- hand, 
and  with  all  the  force*  of  logic,  with  which  he 
is  very  familiar,  he  reaches  bis  conclusions  with 
almost  resistless  power,  accompanied  with  a 
tide  of  emotion  which   proves   the  heart-felt 
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earnestness  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of 
his  divine  Master. 

His  self-reliance  is  remarkable  in  all  his  re* 
lations  and  efforts.  He  always  maintains  his 
individuality,  and  manifests  entire  confidence  in 
his  own  conclusions,  ever  exhibiting  "the  king- 
becoming  graces,  devotion,  patience,  courage, 
fortitude."  Integrity  and  uprightness  have  in- 
deed preserved  him,  and  every -where  he  pro- 
duces the  impression  that  he  is  an  honest  man, 
deeply  impressed  himself  with  his  momentous 
mission,  and  mainly  careful  that  his  hearers 
become  "reconciled  to  God."  With  holiness  his 
motto  and  usefulness  his  aim,  he  has  reached  a 
good  old  age,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors. 


eonro  hokb  nr  spkho-tdce. 


■  T   AMIS   B.    II1IBIT. 


Weary  and  faint,  I  lie 
And  listen  to  the  rush  of  vernal  streams, 
And  bird- notes  that  go  singing  through  my  dreams, 
And  I  know  the  spring-tide  flushes  in  with  radiant, 
sunny  gleams. 

A  breath  of  fragrance  rare 
Comes  from  the  sod  through  the  awakening  hours, 
Where  through  the  rain  unfold  the  May-day  flowers, 
As  our  souls  arise  to  purer  life  heat  down  by  Sorrow's 
showers. 

And  very  beautiful 

Are  the  green  meadows  strewn  with  blossoms  gay, 
And  the  broad  sunshine  lying  far  away, 
And  floating  isles  of  cloud  above,  how  beautiful  are 
they! 

The  violets  that  peep 

Beside  the  rock,  where  oft  my  feet  have  prest, 

Will  miss  me  not,  when  o'er  a  pulseless  breast 

Hew  violets  may  bloom  perchance  above  my  lowly  rest 

And  they  who  love  me  well, 
Awhile  my  memory  in  tears  will  keep, 
Then  they  too  will  forget,  and  cease  to  weep 
For  the  shadow  on  life's  morning  when  from  pain  I  fell 
asleep. 

But  not  all  comfortless 

1  leave  this  springTy  bloom  and  love's  dear  charms, 
For  round  me  are  the  Everlasting  Arms, 
And  my  head  is  sheltered  by  his  breast,  who  shields 
from  all  alarms. 

Weary  and  faint  I  lie, 
While  the  night-watches  slowly  come  and  go, 
And  when  the  shade  is  deepest,  then  I  know 
That  angels  fan  with  holy  wings  my  wasted  cheek  of 
snow. 

They  bring  me  raptured  dreams 
Of  the  city  where  they  never  need  the  sun, 
For  the  light  ineffable  that  ever  shines  from  One 
Who,  in  the  depths  of  mortal  woe.  our  full  redemption 
won. 


With  smiling  countenance 
He  bids  me  bring  my  life's  few,  unfilled  sheaves, 
And  for  their  death  my  soul  no  longer  grieves, 
For  he  calleth  glorious  fruitage  forth  from  all  the  bar- 
ren leaves. 

I  go  from  these  bright  hours 
To  Spring  eternal,  flushing  heaven's  high  dome; 
Then  think  when  near  my  silent  rest  you  roam, 
With  Christ  it  must  be  beautiful  in  Springtime  to  go 
home. 


HB  (UVETH  MB  BELOVED  SLEEP. 


BY   MBS.   BLISABKTH   IA1BITT   llOWRIXd. 


I. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God,  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep— 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  of  grace  surpassing  this — 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep?" 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill — 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still — 

Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  weep; 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  over  head, 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

And  friends,  dear  friends!  when  shall  it  be, 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me — 

When  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one.  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  "  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall, 

'  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep/  " 

II. 
What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero '8  heart  to  be  unmoved — 

The' poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep— 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows— 
The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows? 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved!"  we  sometimes  say. 
But  have  no  power  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep; 
But  never  doleful  dream  again        .  . 
Shall  break  their  happy  slumber,  when    , 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep," 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noise! 
0  men,  with  waiting  in  your  voice! 
0  delved  gold,  the  wailer's  heapl 

0  strife,  0  corse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  giveth  his  beloved  sleep! 

Yea!  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan— 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keepl 
But  angels  say— and  through  the  word, 

1  ween,  their  blessed  smile  is  beard — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


__^^_^— , 
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AUHT  MART. 


•  1   A    PA8TOE. 


MARY!  what  a  charm  there  is  in  that  name! 
Burns,  Byron,  and  the  sweet -spirited 
Cow  per  owe  to  it  their  noblest  inspiration,  and 
have  embalmed  it  in  undying  verse.  True,  it 
has  not  ever  been  worn  by  the  noble  and  the 
good;  and  yet  I  doubt  not  that  we  are  more 
lenient  to  the  fair,  but  frail  rival  of  England's 
virgin  queen,  simply  because  her  name  was 
Mary. 

I  love  it  because  it  was  my  mother's  name; 
and  though  she  has,  for  many  years,  been  a 
dweller  in  the  better  land,  it  seems  to  me  that 
her  name  is  Mary  still.  The  youngest  of  our 
household,  whose  voice  is  its  music,  and  whose 
smile  is  its  light,  wears  the  same  name;  and  so 
I  have  a  Mary  on  earth,  and  a  Mary  in  heaven. 

But  holier  memories  cluster  round  the  name; 
it  brings  before  me  the  loving  sister  of  Lazarus, 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  The  sad  group  of 
women  who  stood  near  the  cross,  in  the  saddest 
hour  of  all  time,  all  wore  this  name,  one  of  tbem, 
then  as  superior  in  her  exceeding  sorrow,  as 
once  she  was  in  her  exceeding  love  when  Bhe 
folded  to  her  breast  the  infant  whose  birth  the 
angels  heralded,  but  whose  anguish,  as  he  now 
hung  expiring,  pierced  her  soul  with  grief  un- 
utterable. 

The  Marys  of  history  and  of  sacred  story 
have  called  forth  the  most  eloquent  prose  and 
the  sweetest  verse,  the  finest  touches  of  the 
pencil  and  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
add  another  tribute  to  any  of  these,  but  to 
sketch  from  life  one  whose  example  is  worthy 
of  imitation  by  the  Marys  in  all  the  families  in 
our  land — my  theme  is  Aunt  Mary.  She  is  not 
my  aunt,  and  indeed  not  at  all  related,  but  in 
common  with  all  who  know  her,  I  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  speaking  of  her  as  if  she 
were;  for,  in  truth,  she  stands  higher  in  my 
esteem  than  many  who  have  a  blood-title  to 
that  name.  She  is  a  sister  of  charity;  not  one 
of  that  sisterhood  who  go  about  dressed  like 
sad  mourners,  and  on  whose  faces  1  have  never 
seen  a  smile;  her  robe  is  not  of  black  serge; 
she  does  not  wear  sackcloth  nor  sit  in  ashes; 
I  have  even  seen  her  wearing  colors  that  some 
would  call  gay,  and  sometimes  flowers  in  her 
bonnet;  at  her  girdle  she  bears  neither  cross 
nor  rosary;  but  if  she  bears  not  true  love  for 
her  Savior  in  her  heart,  I  know  not  why  she, 
like  him,  goes  about  doing  good.  Aunt  Mary 
is  no  prim  maiden  lady,  who,  in  consequence  of 
hopes  early  blighted,  has  chosen  to  go  through 


the  world  oompanionless,  and,  having  no  family 
of  her  own,  makes  herself  a  blessing  to  the 
families  of  others;  on  the  contrary,  she  married 
early,  and  is  still  happy  with  the  husband  of 
her  youth;  she  has  a  large  family,  and  more 
than  one  grandchild  prattles  round  her  knees. 
To  look  in  her  face  you  would  not  think  her 
over  forty;  if  she  were  walking  before  you  on 
the  street,  from  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  her 
movements  you  would  think  her  much  younger; 
she  has  a  carriage  ever  at  her  call,  yet  few  of 
her  age  and  position  in  society  walk  as  much 
as  she;  to  tell  the  truth  she  is  often  found  in 
lanes  and  alleys  where  poverty  and  disease  are 
not  strangers,  but  where  carriages  are  seldom 
seen.  Though  wealthy,  she  can  scarcely  be 
called  fashionable,  not  from  any  lack  of  means, 
but  on  account  of  certain  old-fashioned  notions. 
Being  a  professor  of  religion,  she  does  not  think 
the  ball-room  a  proper  place  of  resort,  or  that 
Christians  can  have  a  box  at  the  opera  or 
theater,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  proper 
respect  for  their  profession  or  regard  for  their 
influence.  Her  carriage  is  not  seen  on  the  fash- 
ionable drive  on  Sunday  afternoon;  a  funeral, 
a  pressing  need  on  the  part  of  some  distressed 
one,  sickness  or  sorrow  calling  for  aid  and  sym- 
pathy, alone  call  her  from  her  religious  dqties 
on  that  sacred  day;  nay,  she  even  thinks  such 
acts  are  a  part  of  her  religion.  She  dresses 
well,  not  gaudily,  but  becomingly;  her  garments 
do  not  excite  the  envy  of  some  and  shame 
others  by  too  striking  a  contrast;  the  poor 
members  of  the  Church  are  not  ashamed  when 
they  sit  near  Aunt  Mary,  nor  is  she  ashamed 
of  them — she  is  lowly  in  heart. 

She  is  rigidly  punctual  in  her  attendance  on 
public  worship;  not  only  when  some  preacher 
of  rare  ability  is  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  but  on 
all  occasions;   and  her  pastor  would   think  it 
almost  as  strange  for  one  of  the  pews  to  be 
absent  as  Aunt  Mary.     The  prayer  meeting, 
too,  would  never  dwindle  down  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful if  all  were  of  her  spirit.    Should  company 
come  in,  as  is  often  the  case  on  that  evening, 
it  is  no  reason  why  she  should  remain  at  home; 
she  excuses  herself  to  her  visitors,  it  is  prayer 
meeting  night  and  she  must  go;  and,  I  doubt 
not  that  others  would  loiter  were  it  not  for  the 
uneasy  thought,  I  can  go  surely  if  Aunt  Mary 
can. 

She  has  thus  an  influence  far  greater  than 
mere  words  can  exert.  It  is  easy  to  say  in 
times  of  unusual  interest,  "you  ought  to  go, 
you  will  enjoy  yourself  so  much  if  you  do;'* 
but  it  is  far  better,  like  her,  to  set  the  example 
of  going  at  all  times;  she  has  no  convenient 
headache  to  plead,  no  unusual  occupation  dur- 
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ing  the  day,  no  important  letter  that  must  be 
written,  no  rare  concert  that  must  be  heard,  no 
rare  sight  that  must  be  seen,  none  of  these 
things  are  permitted  to  come  between  her  and 
her  duty.  Aunt  Mary  is  no  bigot;  of  course 
she  is  ardently  attached  to  her  own  Church,  bat 
she  heartily  engages  in  any  good  work  which 
calls  forth  the  labor  and  liberality*  of  other 
communions,  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  city 
missionary  be  a  minister  of  her  Church  to  in* 
sure  her  aid,  provided  the  work  be  a  good  one; 
it  matters  little  by  whom  it  was  begun,  or 
what  denomination  gets  the  credit,  she  lends 
the  helping  hand.  Asylums  for  widows,  the 
unfortunate,  the  erring,  find  in  her  a  generous 
active  paleness;  she  gives  not  raouey  alone; 
she  gives  her  sympathy,  her  advice,  her  pray- 
ers, her  tears,  striving  while  she  gives  what  is 
needful  for  the  body  to  benefit  the  soul.  She 
does  much  to  reclaim  the  sinful,  unfortunate, 
and  degraded  of  her  own  sex,  and  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  many  have  been  rescued 
from  a  life  the  most*  wretched,  from  a  fate  the 
most  fearful.  Remembering  that  they  have 
souls  to  save,  she  is  not  ashamed  to  meet  with 
these  poor  outcasts,  and  endeavor  to  lure  them 
back  to  virtue.  She  even  thinks  it  proper  to 
strive  to  lead  such  repentant  ones  to  Christ; 
she  has  wept  with  them  as  they  wept  over 
their  sins,  and  has  rejoiced  with  them  in  their 
new-found  joy  of  pardon.  She  is  not  alarmed 
lest  some  persons  should  get  into  the  Church 
who  are  not  respectable,  who,  in  fact,  had  been 
great  sinners;  she  remembers  how  Christ  treated 
a  woman  who  was  a  tinner,  and  believes  that 
it  was  sinners  that  Jesus  died  to  save.  Hence, 
if  any  such  desire  to  join  her  Church,  she  does 
all  in  her  power  to  encourage  them  in  their 
endeavors  after  a  better  life;  if  they  should 
prefer  another  Church,  her  care  for  them  does 
not  cease,  she  remembers  that  their  souls  are 
precious,  and  watches  over  them  with  a  sister's 
care;  many  jewels  once  defiled  in  the  dust  shall 
shine  brightly  in  Aunt  Mary's  crown  of  re- 
joicing. 

The  war  opened  up  a  new  and  wide  field  for 
her  active  sympathy;  entire  families  of  refugees, 
after  days  and  weeks  of  peril  and  exposure, 
found  their  first  safe  and  quiet  resting-place 
under  her  roof.  Exchanging  as  they  did  a 
Wintery  sky  and  the  protection  of  a  wagon- 
sheet,  for  warm  cheerful  rooms,  warmer  hearts 
and  cheerful  faces,  made  an  impression  on  their 
hearts  that  will  never  be  erased;  the  children, 
too,  of  those  strangers  will  never  forget  the 
kind  welcome  which  gladdened  their  hearts  after 
ao  much  sorrow  and  trial ;  and  though  far  from 
her  now,  when   they  ask  blessings  on  those 


dear  to  them,  they  fail  not  to  ask  God  to  bless 
Aunt  Mary. 

Her  manner  of  conferring  a  favor  is  not  a 
grand  and  stately  one,  making  the  objects  of  it 
feel  their  dependence  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
weight  of  it  becomes  oppressive;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  kindnesses  are  performed  so  kindly 
that  she  seems  to  be  receiving,  rather  than 
doing  a  favor. 

At  Aunt  Mary's  I  have  seen  a  lady  treated 
as  an  honored  guest;  taken  round  to  see  places 
of  interest,  her  taste  consulted  in  regard  to 
materials  for  dress  for  herself,  the  best  room  in 
the  bouse  at  her  service,  and  all  this  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  her  feel  perfectly  at  ease;  and 
yet  she  was  an  entire  stranger,  suddenly  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  poverty;  but  she  was 
a  lady,  and  was  treated  as  if  her  vanished 
wealth  were  still  hers.  No  out-of-the-way 
room,  no  seat  at  the  second  table,  no  embar- 
rassment when  visitors  called,  nothing,  in  fact, 
to  remind  her  of  her  changed  condition ;  at  table 
her  seat  was  next  to  Aunt  Mary's,  her  every 
want  anticipated;  had  she  still  been  mistress 
of  her  former  wealth  and  position  she  could 
have  desired,  and  would  have  received,  no  bet- 
ter treatment 

Another  instance  I  well  remember.  Poor 
Lottie,  an  outcast,  a  Magdalen,  was  rescued 
from  a  life  of  shame;  she  was  still  quite  young, 
but  her  health  was  broken,  yet  she  lived  long 
enough  to  give  the  best  evidence  that  she  was 
changed  in  heart  as  well  as  life.  Aunt  Mary 
had  given  "her  a  helping  hand,  and  after  the 
dark  night  of  sin  and  sorrow  there  came  a 
bright  morning  of  light  and  peace;  but  her  end 
was  near,  yet  death  had  lost  its  terror,  and 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding 
filled  her  soul.  Her  brother,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  her  days  of  girlhood  and  innocency, 
and  who  had  been  absent  in  the  army  some 
three  years,  returned  soon  enough  to  bear  from 
her  own  lips  the  sad  story  of  her  fall  and  rescue, 
and  he  could  not  but  forgive  and  weep  with  her. 
The  end  came,  and  poor  Lottie  died  in  great 
peace;  very  few  mourners  followed  her  to  her 
last  resting-place;  her  brother,  tender  and  for- 
giving, a  few  who  had  known  her  in  her  sinless 
days,  one  or  two  once  as  simple  but  now  re- 
pentant, and  the  minister  who  performed  the 
last  sad  offices,  were  there,  and  there,  too,  was 
Aunt  Mary,  who,  in  life,  had  helped  her  on  in 
the  path  of  virtue,  ready  to  pay  the  last  sad 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

God  bless  you,  Aunt  Mary,  such  deeds  are 
unnoted  of  men,  but  the  great  and  merciful 
Father  of  all,  whose  mercy  we  all  need,  is  not 
forgetful  of  such  deeds  as  this.    I  have  seen 
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hert  too,  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  saint  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  lips  overflowing  with  the 
sweetest  consolation;  every- where  a  comfort, 
every- where  a  blessing;  in  a  word,  I  believe 
for  her  every  day  had  its  good  deed.  She  is 
not,  however,  all  tenderness  and  tears;  impos- 
tors often  quail  before  her  searching,  honest 
eyes  and  direct  questioning.  She  knows  the 
shortest  way  to  detect  feigned  sorrow  or  dis- 
tress, and  many  who  were  secretly  rejoicing  at 
the  success  of  their  well-told  tale,  and  expect- 
ing the  well  •'filled  parse  to  be  drawn  forth  for 
the  relief  of  their  fictitious  sufferings,  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  Aunt  Mary's  quiet,  "Well,  I 
will  get  my  bonnet  and  go  with  you,  and  see 
for  myself  if  these  things  are  so." 

Her  charities  are  not  all  in  money,  given  to 
get  rid  of  importunity  rather  than  from  real 
sympathy  with  suffering.  Once  in  the  abode 
of  poverty  and  distress,  her  quick  eye  discovers 
the  most  pressing  necessity,  and  the  well-filled 
basket  which  soon  follows  the  visit,  shows  how 
perfectly  Bhe  is  mistress  of  the  situation.  Good 
advice  goes  with  her  gifts,  work  is  procured 
when  there  is  ability  to  labor,  and  the  kind 
word  that  goes  with  the  gift  is  prized  more 
than  the  gift  itself.  1  am  writing  no  fulsome 
panegyric,  and  my  wife,  who  knows  her  even 
better  than  myself,  after  hearing  what  I  have 
written,  says,  "  Yes,  that  is  Aunt  Mary." 

Of  course  she  has  her  failings,  but  I  have  no 
inclination  to  notice  them,  they  are  such  as 
belong  to  humanity  in  its  best  estate;  but  her 
virtues,  her  noble  Christian  life,  throw  them 
far  into  the  background,  and  it  is  her  virtues 
alone  that  we  desire  to  see  imitated. 

Aunt  Mary  is  not  far  from  fifty  years  of  age. 
I  trust  that  Bhe  may  be  spared  to  see  four- 
score, that  she  may  never  falter  in  her  work 
of  faith  and  labor  of  love.  I  pray  that  many 
Marys  may  imitate  her  example,  and  be  orna- 
ments to  the  Church,  and  blessings  to  the  world. 
For  myself,  I  trust  to  gain  that  blessed  land  for 
which  she  is  striving;  and  if,  after  the  storms 
of  earth,  I  gain  the  calm  of  heaven,  I  feel  well 
assured  that  I  shall  meet  Aunt  Mary  there. 


DOOILB  AID  GLaJTDR 


The  great  bulk  of  men  blindly  follow  any 
impulse  which  is  communicated  to  them  by 
minds  of  superior  intelligence,  or  the  force  of 
individual  interest;  but  really  original  think- 
ers, the  lights  of  their  own,  the  rulers  of  the 
next  age,  almost  invariably  exert  their  powers 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  evils  with 
which  they  are  surrounded. — Sir  Archibald 
Allison. 


■  T  Mill  T.  TATLOB. 


THE  simple  repast  was  over,  and  the  wife 
Mary  brought  with  reverential  hands  the 
Holy  Scriptures  from  its  place  of  security  and 
gave  it  to  the  good  pastor  Claude,  who  opened 
it  and  read  to  them  "of  such  as  through  faith 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  ob- 
tained promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens;"  he  read  of  mockings  and 
scourgings,  of  bonds  and  imprisonriMts,  desti- 
tute afflicted  ones,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  For  all  these  suffering  ones  "God  had 
provided  some  better  thing."  Albert,  the  fa- 
ther, held  tenderly  in  his  arms  the  elder  child, 
Docile,  a  girl  of  live  Summers,  and  Mary,  the 
mother,  on  her  low  seat,  rocked  on  her  breast 
the  babe,  the  young  Claude,  who  that  day  had 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  their 
pastor.  Earnestly  the  parents  listened  to  the 
words  of  truth  and  endurance  as  they  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  loved  and  honored  teacher; 
full  of  meaning  were  they  to  those  who  had 
tested  the  meaning,  and  faithful  memory  called 
faith's  indelible  pictures  of  the  past.  They 
joined  in  the  simple  hymn  of  strong  faith, 
whose  words  had  often  nerved  the  soul,  whose 
echo  had  resounded  in  town,  hamlet,  and  mount- 
ain fastness: 

"  They  through  the  gloomy  vale 
Walk  firm  and  do  not  quail, 

To  rest  with  Thee — 
Such  death  it  happiness 
Leading  to  that  glad  place 
Where  in  eternal  bliss 

Thy  sons  abide." 

Blessing  the  family  and  praying  for  Heaven's 
guidance  upon  the  babe  baptized,  the  pastor 
prepared  to  depart.      ' 

"  Spring  is  in  the  air,"  he  said  as  Albert  stood 
with  him  by  the  cottage  door.  "There  has 
been  a  breath  of  it  for  the  past  week,"  returned 
Albert.  The  pastor  looked  around  anxiously: 
the  cottage  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  rugged  rock 
which  jutted 'from  the  side  of  a  hill,  behind 
which  towered  the  lofty,  heaven-defying  mount- 
ain, crowned  with  its  crest  of  dazzling  snow. 
"Have  you  never  fear  of  a  falling  avalanche, 
Albert?"  "We  have  thought  this  a  safe  spot: 
ten  years  have  passed  by  leaving  us  unharmed; 
thirty  before  that  has  the  owner  of  this  cottage 
been  secure."  "True,  it  is  founded  upon  a 
rock,"  rejoined  the  pastor.    "Peace  be  with  you 
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all/'  and  soon  lie  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  valley  road. 

The  evening  was  mild  and  peaceful,  a  gauzy 
vail  of  mist  obscured  the  mountain's  brow,  and 
while  the  pastor  pursued  his  way'  the  balmy 
softness  of  the  air  breathed  indeed  of  Spring- 
time, but  an  indescribable  sadness,  a  vague  un- 
easiness filled  his  heart,  and  often  he  paused 
and  gazed  at  the  dark  mountain  guardian  of 
that  hamlet.  That  night  when  all  were  wrapt 
in  sleep,  the  pastor  Claude,  disturbed  by  a  faint, 
rumbling  sound,  sprang  from  his  bed  and  peered 
into  the  darkness  without,  but  no  sight  nor 
sound  met  his  listening  ear  and  strained  vision. 
The  morning  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  the 
mountain  top  flushed  roseate  at  its  coming,  and 
stood  crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  risen  day. 
A  sound  of  mingled,  excited  voices  roused  the 
pastor  at  an  early  hour,  and  above  the  confu- 
sion he  distinguished  distinctly  the  fearful  word 
"avalanche,"  and  learned  that  during  the  night 
an  avalanche  had  fallen  upon  the  cottage  on  the 
rock,  burying  Albert  and  his  family  in  the  ru- 
ins. Far  and  near  the  tidings  flew,  and  friends 
and  strangers  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

The  heavy  slide  of  ice  and  snow  had,  in  fall- 
ing, glanced  aside  and  buried  but  part  of  the 
cottage,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  deemed 
a  place  of  perfect  safety.  Manfully  and  earn- 
estly all  set  to  work  toiling  with  spade  and 
pick  among  the  debris,  breathlessly  listening, 
hoping  a  cry  of  distress  might  reach  them,  in- 
dicating that  life  still  existed.  The  feeble  wail 
cf  an  infant's  voice  was  at  length  heard;  with 
redoubled  will  and  energy. their  exertions  were 
increased,  and  the  babe  and  sister  were  found 
alive  and  unharmed,  while  the  parents,  crushed 
by  the  accident,  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking. 

"These  children  have  been  miraculously  pre- 
served as  legacies  for  us  to  cherish,"  said  the 
pastor  Claude  with  tearful  eyes.  "  Let  us  pray 
that  the  God  of  the  fatherless  will  be  an  ever- 
present  help  in  their  journey  through  life." 

Arrangements   were    speedily   made   among 
kind-hearted  friends  and  neighbors  for  the  sup- 
port and  future  home  for  the  orphans  thrown 
upon  the  charity  of  the  world.    A  Christian 
widow,  who  was  childless,  took  the  infant  Claude 
wtnd  cherished  him  in  her  simple  home  as  her 
own  eon,  while  Docile  found  her  home  where 
pious  instruction  and  kind  treatment  endeav- 
ored to  atone  for  her  carry  loss.    A  short  time 
closed  the  gap  opened  in   the   hearts  of  the 
mountain  hamlet  by  the  fearful  event  of  that 
night,  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  cottage 
w liere  domestic  happiness  had  reigned  and  smiled. 


Five  years  rolled  by— years  fraught  with 
fearful  consequences  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
The  pure  faith  of  God's  children  in  the  mount* 
ain  hamlet  remained  unshaken  and  but  little 
disturbed,  when  the  outer  world  trembled  with 
the  shock  of  religious  controversy  and  persecu- 
tion; occasionally  a  hunted  servant  of  his  Mas- 
ter sought  the  hamlet  for  a  momentary  lull  and 
escape  from  the  pursuit  and  persecution  of  the 
blood-hounds  who  would  have  branded,  if  pes* 
sible,  the  Romish  faith  with  red-hot  iron  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  devoted  Protestant.  The 
tales  of  murder  and  slaughter  were  revolting, 
but  as  persecution  increased  their  faith,,  like 
the  light  of  •phosphorus,  shone  brighter  in  the 
dark. 

One  morning  two  strangers  appeared  inquir- 
ing for  the  orphans  Docile  and  Claude.  "I  am 
the  uncle  of  these  children,"  said  one  of  the 
two,  a  tall,  dark  man,  to  the  distressed  widow, 
whose  heart  had  become  bound  up  in  that  of 
her  adopted  son.  "Their  mother  was  my  sis- 
ter. She  disgraced  her  family  by  embracing 
the  vile  heretic  doctrines.  Her  family  would 
have  taught  her  better  things,  but  she  escaped 
from  home,  and  we,  after  some  years,  lost  all  trace 
of  her  place  of  abode.  Recently  I  discovered 
that  two  of  her  children  were  still  living,  and 
hastened  here,  hoping  the  Beeds  of  heresy,  which 
doubtless  have  been  sown  in  their  young  hearts, 
may,  by  proper  care,  be  speedily  eradicated." 

Unmistakable  proofs  of  the  relationship  were 
produced.  Great  sadness  fell  over  the  little 
community,  for  the  orphans  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  all;  all  were  interested  in  their 
welfare,  but  many  a  heart  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward the  children,  would  have  surrendered  them 
more  willingly  to  the  embrace  of  death  than  to 
the  embrace  of  that  Church,  whose  jaws,  ever 
extended,  now  opened  to  seize  the  children 
whose  parents  had  suffered  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  faith.  Prayers,  tears,  and  entreaties 
of  friends,  and  of  the  children,  were  vain  as  the 
idle  surf  beating  on  the  rock-bound  coast. 

With  difficulty  the  pastor  Claude  secured  a 
short  interview  with  Docile.  He  told  her  of 
her  mother's  faith,  of  her  sad  death,  and  be- 
sought her  by  the  tears,  prayers,  and  example 
of  that  mother' 8  life  to  cling  to  that  faith  while 
life  lasted.  "Father  Claude,"  said  the  maiden, 
who  was  thoughtful  far  beyond  her  years,  "you 
will  never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
daughter."  "Remember  Peter;  be  not  too  con- 
fident, my  child;  from  Heaven  your  strength 
and  trust  must  come."  "Ah,"  replied  the 
maiden  through  her  "tears,  "but  Peters  mother 
had  never  suffered  for  her  blessed  Master." 

Little  time  was  allowed  for  parting  tears  and 
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farewells.  The  stern,  dark  uncle  bore  away  the 
children  from  the  hamlet,  leaving  the  pastor 
Claude  and  bis  flock  an  a  fold  whose  pet  lambs 
have  been  stolen.  Far  away  from  their  simple 
home  to  a  crowded  city  the  orphans  were  taken 
and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  Romish 
friends  and  teachers.  Secretly  but  steadfastly 
Docile  clung  to  the  recollections  of  her  child- 
hood's days.  No  time,  no  scene  of  gayety  al- 
lured her  from  the  old  affection  for  those  sim- 
ple! happy  scenes.  No  Romish  mass,  with  its 
outward  fascinating  ceremony,  always  presented 
to  her  in  its  most  attractive  manner,  ever  gave 
the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  the  worship 
of  her  parents'  faith  had  given,  and  which, 
though  outwardly  concealed,  still  burned  clear 
and  bright  in  her  soul. 

Claude,  younger,  and  more  easily  influenced, 
with  no  deeper  feeling  than  idle,  childish  curi- 
osity, was  amused  by  these  fascinating  allure- 
ments. He  wondered  at  Docile's  constantly 
asking  if  he  remembered  the  pastor  Claude  and 
his  old  friends;  for  jealous  and  fearful  that  new 
scenes  and  faces  should  efface  the  old  from  his 
memory,  Docile  never  failed  of  embracing  op- 
portunities of  reviving  old  recollections,  and 
strove  earnestly  in  every  way  to  retain  the  im- 
pressions of  the  past. 

Five  years  passed  by.  One  grand  day  the 
uncle  proposed  taking  Docile  and  Claude  to 
witness  a  brilliant  show.  They  accompanied 
him,  and  from  their  stand-point  viewed  the 
splendid  pageant  as  it  slowly  passed.  Soldiers 
in  their  gay  habiliments,  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  blazing  with  rank  and  wealth,  crosses, 
banners  flaunted  by.  Claude  was  almost  wild 
with  delight,  and  Docile  gazed  upon  the  show 
with  pleased  attention. 

"And  who  are  these  sad,  ragged  men?"  asked 
Claude,  as  the  passing  procession  brought  into 
view  a  band  of  men  who  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast with  the  gay  spectacle;  their  torn  clothes 
showed  marks  of  violent  hands.  Manacled  to- 
gether as  galley  slaves  they  were  driven  on; 
loud  hoots  and  shouts  from  the  crowd  greeted 
their  appearance,  and  it  was  evident  that  these 
few  exhausted,  ill-treated  men  were  considered 
the  best  part  of  the  show.  "And  what  are 
these  men,  uncle?"  asked  Claude  in  wonder. 

Fear  blanched  the  sweet  face  of  the  maiden 
Docile.  Well  she  knew  the  fate  of  the  misera- 
ble-looking creatures  before  her,  and  her  heart 
reproached  her  bitterly  for  having  seen  with 
pleasure  any  part  of  the  show  whose  object 
was  the  humiliation  and  suffering  of  a  band  of 
Protestants. 

But  a  greater  shock  was  before  her;  for  as 
the  prisoners  passed  she  saw  a  well-known  form, 


whose  recognition  froze  the  life-blood  in  her 
young  heart.  With  garments  torn,  bis  white 
head  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  rude  pelt- 
ings  of  the  cruel  mob,  walked  with  steadfast 
step  and  uplifted  eyes,  the  pastor  Claude.  A 
loud  scream  from  Docile  arrested  his  attention. 
He  looked  up  at  the  young  girl,  who,  with 
clasped  hands  and  a  face  wrung  with  agony  and 
horror,  bent  down  toward  the  crowd  below.  A 
smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  moved  his  lips  in  prayer.  Docile 
was  rudely  drawn  back  by  her  uncle  and  bid 
to  "keep  quiet."  "But,  uncle,  who  is  that 
poor  man,  and  why  are  they  so  sad?"  inquired 
Claude  with  trembling  lip.  "They  will  perish 
in  the  flames  to-morrow/'  replied  the  uncle, 
"and  such  screams  as  Docile  has  given  to-day 
may  send  you  both  with  him." 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  the  events  of 
that  hour  influenced  his  whole  after-life.  With 
the  deep  devotion  and  strength  of  a  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  woman,  from  the  hour  Docile  saw 
her  beloved  pastor  dragged  through  the  rough 
streets,  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  a  pitiless  mob, 
there  entered  her  heart  the  firm  purpose  of 
emulating  his  example;  and  dead  to  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  she  longed  only  for  the 
avowal  of  the  faith  and  the  fate  of  the  despised 
Protestant. 

In  the  course  of  time  Claude  was  removed  to 
a  distance  and  placed  in  a  monastery.  Tidings 
from  him  occasionally  reached  Docile,  but  she 
could  glean  little  comfort  from  these  faint  re- 
pasts, and  as  the  years  rolled  by  they  became 
less  frequent,  and  Decile's  only  refuge  was  in 
the  God  of  heaven,  to  whom  she  addressed  un- 
ceasing petitions  for  the  salvation  of  her  brother  I 
from  dangerous  errors. 

It  was  a  gala  day  of  the  Church  when  Docile 
followed  the  crowd  to  hear  the  preaching  of  a 
stranger  priest,  who  was  exciting  much  interest 
and  attention.    Men  clustered  around  the  doors 
of  the  great  cathedral,  and  their  darkened  brows 
and  excited  voices  betokened  a  rising  storm. 
Docile  entered*  the  opened  doors  and  kneeled, 
with  many  others,  upon  the  stone  pavement. 
Her  faith  seemed  crushed  by  an  unutterable 
weight,  and  thoughts  of  her   absent   brother 
burdened  her  heart  with  unutterable  sadness; 
for  of  all  the  world  he  alone  was  an  object  of 
real  affection,  and  she  constantly  feared  that  in 
faith  they  were  sundered  farther  than  by   dis- 
tance. 

Alone  and  unobserved  she  kneeled  in  her 
dark  corner  till  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice 
met  her  ear.  There  came  to  her  the  memory 
of  her  childhood's  days— recollection  of  a  vil- 
lage hamlet  overshadowed  by  a  dark   monnt* 
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ein  shadow,  and  a  mother's  lullaby,  which  cam© 
back  to  her  as  a  long-forgotten  melody,  touched 
the  heart.  Docile  gazed  long  and  wistfully  at 
the  speaker— a  young  monk,  tall,  thin,  and 
gaunt,  whose  pale  cheek  and  sunken  eye  told  of 
long  nights  spent  in  weary  vigils.  He  poured 
forth  words  that  came  welling  from  a  heart 
burning  to  fight  and  die  manfully  for  truth  and 
right  A  sister's  eye  and  heart,  which  had  al- 
ways throbbed  with  love  for  the  absent,  told 
her  that  in  the  changed  speaker  her  brother 
stood  before  her.  The  prayers  of  years,  the 
anxious  moments  and  tears  caused  by  uncertain 
separation,  were  all  repaid  in  that  moment  of 
sad  triumph;  for  the  words  of  the  speaker  told 
too  truly  he  had  entered  upon  a  path  which 
terminated  in  shameful  denial  or  sacrificial  vic- 
tory. 

The  words  of  truth  and  denunciation  of  error 
fell  from  eloquent  lips;  the  hearers  were 
strangely  moved;  disapproval  deepened  with 
rage  upon  many  a  face  till  the  storm  burst  and 
the  cry  of,  "Drag  out  the  heretic,"  rang  through 
the  cathedral.  Beady  hearts  and  hands  were 
not  wanting  to  obey  the  cry,  and  the  few 
friends,  Peter-like,  slunk  away  where  resistance 
would  have  been  vain.  The  young  monk  was 
torn  from  the  altar  and  dragged  through  the 
cathedral  aisles.  Docile,  urged  on  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  rushed  forward  and  was  car- 
ried so  near  by  the  surging  crowd  her  hand 
could  touch  him. 

"  Claude/'  she  called  wildly.  He  turned  and 
bestowed  upon  her  one  fond  glance  of  recogni- 
tion. "Be  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life,"  she  exclaimed,  and  a  rude 
blow  felled  her  to  the  ground.  The  crowd 
passed,  leaving  her  senseless  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment. 

When  consciousness  returned  there  came  with 
it  the  recollections  of  what  had  passed.    "  Fa- 
ther, let  me  too  be  offered  up" — "unite  our 
Bonis   in   suffering  and   death   to   glorify  thy 
name."    Thus  she  prayed,   and   stunned  and 
dizzy  wandered  from  the  church,  inquiring  of 
all    where   they  had   taken  the  young   monk 
Claude.    Pew  gave  her  attention,  but  her  re- 
solve was  made,  and  she  found  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment — the    prison-house   of   many    a 
faithful  Protestant — and  inquired  if  Claude,  the 
young  monk,  was  there.    "In  strict  confine- 
ment," was  the  reply.    "For  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings he  must  suffer  the  penalty."    "I  am  a 
heretic,"  cried  the  undaunted  girl.    "  I  am  his 
sister;  we  are  alone  in  the  world;  let  us  suffer 
and  die  together."    Her  avowal  met  the  desired 
end,  but  all  her  entreaties  to  see  her  brother 
were  vain.    That  night  passed  in  weary  vigils 


to  brother  and  sister;  but  both  strong  in  faith, 
earnest  in  prayer,  content  to  Buffer,  they  looke^l 
forward  with  satisfaction  to  deliverance  through 
fiery  ordeals. 

The  mandate  had  gone  forth,  and  the  day  of 
the  auto  daft  rose  serene  and  beautiful  when 
the  glorious  martyrs  were  to  ascend  to  eternal 
rest,  like  Elijah  of  old,  in  chariots  of  fire.  The 
crowds  that  gathered  to  witness  the  cruel  show 
were  steeled  against  sympathy  or  pity.  Among 
the  victims  were  the  brother  and  sister — Claude 
and  Docile — separated  for  years,  but  clinging  to 
their  mutual  affection;  no  meeting  in  this  world 
was  permitted  before  death  rescued  them  from 
torture.  A  glance  of  deep,  earnest  love  and 
heroic  strength  alone  was  given;  no  uttered 
word,  no  other  sign  of  recognition  allowed. 
Firmly  they  met  their  fearful  death.  Docile's 
voice  was  heard  as  the  flames  crept  nearer  her 
shrinking  body  singing  distinctly,  * 

"  They  through  the  gloomy  vale 
Walk  firm  and  do  not  quail," 

till  the  crackling  wood  and  stifling  smoke  stilled 
the  martyr's  hymn,  or  her  freed  soul  finished  it 
in  paradise.  Claude,  the  heretical  monk,  the 
preserved  child  of  sacrificing  parents,  met  his 
fate  as  Stephen  of  old,  calling  upon  "God  to 
receive  his  spirit." 

A  few  hours  and  a  handful  of  dust  was  all 
that  remained  on  earth  of  Docile  and  Claude, 
and  that  dust,  spurned  aside  by  the  foot  of  man 
as  a  thing  accursed,  is  still  carefully  guarded 
by  an  all-seeing  Power  till  the  day  when  dust 
Bhall  be  wakened  into  new  life,  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  take  his  children  whither  they  be 
gone,  and  gather  them  on  every  side.  The 
names  and  lives  of  Docile  and  Claude  were 
erased  from  the  records  of  the  living,  but  who 
shall  estimate  the  influence  of  their  life's  work, 
or  dare  say  they  died  in  vain? 


XDTDKE88  A  LIFE  DUTY. 


The  great  duty  of  life  is  not  to  give  pain; 
and  the  most  acute  reasoner  can  not  find  an 
excuse  for  one  who  voluntarily  wounds  the 
heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  Even  for  their  own 
sakes,  people  should  show  kindness  and  regard 
to  their  dependents.  They  are  often  better 
served  in  trifles,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
rather  feared  than  loved;  but  how  small  is  this 
gain  compared  with  the  loss  sustained  in  all 
the  weightier  affairs  of  lifel  Then  the  faithful 
servant  shows  himself  at  once  as  a  friend,  while 
one  who  serves  from  fear  shows  himself  as  an 
enemy. — Frederika  Bremer. 
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•  MUMBSB  IT. 

A    NEW    BOOK. 

I  THINK  I  shall  have  to  give  you  this 
month's  home  picture,  done  in  catalogue 
style,  after  the  manner  in  which  cheap  novelists 
serve  up  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  marvelouB 
little  paragons  they  manipulate  through  a  love 
drama.  Allow  me  to  take  you,  sans  eeremonie, 
into  the  library  at  Lakeside,  and  seat  you  in  a 
cozy  corner,  to  listen  to   the  evening  "talk." 

But,  first,  you  must  have  my  "catalogue" 
sketch  of  the  dramatic  persona. 

The  elderly  man  in  well- worn  gray,  bending 
so  busily  over  his  harness  mending,  is  Mr. 
Morland.  Brown,  rough  hands,  kindly  eyes, 
wide,  well-written  forehead.  A  piece  of  rag 
carpet,  spread  in  one  corner,  serves  him  for  a 
work-shop. 

"Uughl"  shudders  a  dainty  damsel,  "har- 
ness-mending in  the  sitting-room!  horrors  1" 
Yes,  my  dear,  head-stalls  and  bame-straps  will 
rip,  and  farmers  have  to  sew  them  again.  Mrs. 
Morland  and  her  daughters  are  of  opinion  that 
the  slight  inconvenience  of  "father's  carpet  and 
kit"  in  the  sitting-room  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  rare  sunniness  and  goodly 
talk  of  the  hausvater.  Mr.  Morland  gets  light 
for  his  stitching  through  the  glass-doors  be- 
tween the  library  and  conservatory.  Said  light, 
after  trying  its  rosy -tipped  fingers  upon  olean- 
der buds  and  geranium  petals,  and  loosing  the 
lingual  muscles  of  a  bevy  of  canaries,  domiciled 
thereamong,  does  not  feel  itself  above  helping 
at  the  mending. 

Near  by  are  the  mother  and  Mary,  busy  as 
usual.  "  With  some  knit  or  crocheted  nothing, 
I  '11  warrant/'  interpolates  my  mannish  reader. 
Yes,  sir,  just  such  nothings  as  women  do  busy 
themselves  with  to  the  infinite  comfort  of  the 
ignorant,  helpless  masculines  of  the  home  circle. 
James  is  resting  from  his  eight  hours'  close 
study,  by  helping  Fannie  "stretch"  a  piece  of 
canvas. 

The  young  gent  upon  the  sofa  is  Harry,  arm 
in  a  sling,  hand  in  poultices — an  unlucky  tap 
of  a  base-ball  club— a  mere  trifle.  The  recu- 
perative machinery,  however,  being  weakened 
by  over-study,  refused  to  repair  in  season,  and 
one  of  those  ugly  little  inflammations,  that  are 
always  skulking  round,  pounced  upon  the  fin- 
ger, threatening  the  hand  and  arm,  and  causing 
a  world  of  discomfort.  "  Only  an  excuse  to  get 
home,"  laughed  Mary,  her  face  as  radiant  as 


though  said  excuse  had  been  planned  for  her 
especial  benefit 

And  now  I  propose  to  change  the  tense  and 
report  the  "  talk."  Harry  had  finished  reading 
aloud  a  new  book,  "Winifred  Bertram."  It 
had  been  under  discussion  a  little  while,  when 
Mrs.  Morland  suggested  that  Mary  write  a 
critique  upon  it. 

"  Why,  mother,  I  'm  afraid  I  could  n't  do  the 
book  justice." 

11  Perhaps  you  could  n't,  child,  but  then  you 
might  draw  soma  people's  attention  to  it,  and 
they  be  benefited  by  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  fixing  his  calm, 
grave  eyes  upon  Mary's  face,  "if  people  will 
read  fiction." 

"And  of  course  they  will,  father." 

"I  know  it,  Fannie.  It  can't  be  helped  as 
I  see.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  would 
be  contented  with  a  plain,  true  statement  of 
the  things  they  need  to  know;  but  if  they  will 
have  their  mental  cuisine  iced,  and  spiced,  and 
sugared,  I  suppose  it 's  a  kindness  to  tell  them 
where  they  can  get  the  least  objectionable  com- 
pounds." 

"How  pure  these  ' Schonberg-Cotta  Family' 
books  seem  after  reading  Theodore  Winthrdp's 
stories  and  Bayard  Taylor's!" 

"  That  they  do,  James,  to  carry  out  father's 
figure,  like  coming  down  from  the  highest  style 
of  French  sauce,  to  bread  and  milk,  and  straw- 
berries." 

"It  strikes  me,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  "it  will 
be  a  rather  difficult  task  to  write  upon  this 
book.  It  is  beautiful,  but  its  principal  charm 
is  its  smoothness  of  finish,  its  harmony  with 
itself.  Like  that  picture  there,"  pointing  to  an 
exquisite  little  painting.  "  You  know  every  one 
that  can  appreciate  such  things  is  struck  by  its 
beauty,  and  yet  no  one  can  speak  of  any  part 
that  is  noticeably  fine.  There  are  no  salient 
points  to  hang  any  particular  praise  or  censure 
upon.  Now,  I  propose  that  you  young  folks 
all  help  Mary  at  this,  as  it 's  her  first  effort  of 
the  kind." 

"Good,  father,  just  like  you!  Now  tell  them, 
please,  which  part  each  one  must  take." 

After  some  demurring,  it  was  decided  that 
Fannie  should  write  upon  the  outer  of  the  thing, 
its  style— "in  her  line,"  the  father  said — Harry 
should  do  the  faultfinding,  James  should  bring 
out  the  drift  of  the  work,  its  main  thought,  and 
Mary  should  work  these  materials  into  shape, 
adding  such  hints  and  quotations  as  she  thought 
best. 

Work  was  laid  aside,  and  for  a  half  hour 
pens  and  pencils  skated  nimbly  over  paper, 
now  dashing  ahead  in  fine  style,  then  suddenly 
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reined  up,  and  sent  back  to  scratch  oat  and 
rewrite. 

"Ready,  sis?"  cried  Harry,  flourishing  his 
foolscap  with  his  well  hand.  "I  haven't  writ- 
ten much,  though.  Father  gave  me  the  meanest 
part  any  way." 
"Well,  let's  see.  Read  it,  please." 
Harry  began:  "This  book  has  a  pure,  simple 
beauty  of  its  own.  People  of  pure,  simple  taste 
must  appreciate  it.  But,  as  the  masses  who 
need  the  lessons  it  is  sent  forth  to  teach,  are 
neither  pure  nor  simple  in  taste,  it  may  mil  of 
much  of  the  good  it  might  do,  if  there  were  a 
touch  more  of  the  sensational  in  its  flavoring. 
Quiet  people  a  little  weary  of  the  world;  old 
gentle  people,  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  dis- 
crimination; far-seeing  people,  who  will  turn 
upon  it '  grave,  slow  eyes/  like  Dante's  philoso- 
phers, and  religious  people,  hungering  for  soul 
food,  will  be  helped  by  it.  But  the  dashing, 
wide-awake  young  American  may  rush  through 
it  and  pronounce  it  stupid,  because  it  lacks 
that  something  of  the  thrill,  and  stir,  and  force, 
that  catches  and  holds,  and  makes  him  listen  to 
its  sermon  in  spite  of  him.  It  is  beautiful  as 
an  Alpine  flower:    To  a  Wordsworthian  soul, 

'The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

But  of  the  devotion  ally  inclined,  ten  will  hear 
God's  voice  in  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche, 
and  read  his  glory  on  Mt.  Blanc's  sunset-tinted 
coronet,  where  one  will  stoop  to  trace  his  tender- 
ness in  the  floweret's  meek,  blue  eye.    The  char- 
acters in  the  book  are  fine,  but  a  trifle  too  much 
like  ideas.    If  they  had  done  a  few  things  as 
we  do— just  because  they  happened  to— and  not 
with  every  move  of  the  eye  and  turn  of  the 
hand  bearing  upon  the  morale  of  the  story,  I 
think  they  would  have  seemed  more  human. 
And  at  parting  with  them  we  would  have  felt 
more  as  though  they  were  real  friends,  whose 
goodness  would  always  help  us.     Mrs.  Dee's 
mistakes  and  blunders  in  her  energetic  efforts 
sU  doing  good,  and  Mr.  Bertram  falling  in  love 
with  the  wrong  girl,  seem  most  like  the  doings 
of   this   topsy-turvy  world.     The  rest  of  the 
people  do  and  say  just  the  proper  things  for 
them  to  do  and  say;  and  if  you  had  been  called 
to  leave  them  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  you 
would  have  felt  perfectly  safe  about  them,  they 
were  coming  out  all  right  any  way.    Some  of 
tliese    'characters'   are  what  Tennyson  would 
call,  '  faultily  faultless.'    I  'm  sure  I  never  had 
tlie  pleasure  of  meeting  such  proper,  daintily- 
spoken   little  girls,  always  saying  such   fine, 
ptailosophic  things.     But  then  I  suppose  the 
tilings  were  to  be  said,  or  else  the  book  had 


not  been  written;  so  I  don't  know  but  it  is 
pardonable  in  them  to  be  mythically  appro- 
priate in  their  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  reason- 
ing. The  authoress  is  evidently  quite  innocent 
of  suicidal  intentions,  when  she  sets  Winnie 
mourning  over  Dan's  prospectively  early  death. 
"0,"  said  Winnie,  "I  'm  so  sorry  for  poor  little 
Fan!"  "Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  childr 
"0,"  sobbed  Winnie,  "when  Dan  dies!"  "But 
I  have  great  hope  Dan  will  live  and  get  well, 
Winnie,"  said  Maurice.  "  Why  are  you  so  dis- 
tressedr  "It  is  not  that  he's  ill,"  moaned 
Winnie,  "but  he's  so  good.  All  the  children 
in  the  books  die  when  they  talk  like  that.  And 
I'm  so  sorry  for  Fan!"'  A  word  en  passant 
In  this  book*making  business  'the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.9 
If  a  downright  sinner  sets  about  making  a  bad 
book,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  sober 
russets,  and  grays,  and  browns.  Whatever  of 
fascination  in  style  and  coloring  he  has  at  com- 
mand, he  uses  to  make  the  thing,  as  attractive 
as  may  be." 

Mary  winced  somewhat  under  Harry's  criti- 
cism. She  was  quite  tempted  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  her  favorite,  but  wisely,  concluded 
to  set  the  matter  right  in  the  copying,  by  ton- 
ing it  down,  and  blunting  what  seemed  to  her 
its  unnecessary  sharpness. 

"Ready  to  report,  Fannie?" 

"Beady,  such  as  it  is." 

Fannie  read:  "The  style  of  the  book  is  pure, 
chaste,  natural,  neither  stilted,  stiff,  nor  high- 
flown.  Possibly  a  dash  of  the  pen  through 
about  one-third  of  the  adjectives  might  have 
lightened  and  strengthened  it,  but  then  a  liberal 
peppering  of  descriptives  is  a  la  mode  nowa- 
days. The  'plot'  is  simple  enough.  Nobody 
seems  inclined  to  get  into  a  labyrinth  of  agony 
or  despair,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the 
sympathetic  reader,  by  the  sudden  rushing  in 
of  somebody  plenipotentiary  to  set  things  right. 
The  'characters'  are  unique,  well-sustained, 
and  true  to  themselves  "---Fannie  glanced  up  at 
Harry  and  interpolated,  "Notwithstanding  their 
hypothetical  faultlessness" — "not  cut  out  by  the 
old  dog-eared  patterns,  so  long  in  use  among 
novelists.  All  the  old  stage  machinery,  plots 
and  counterplots,  elopements  and  escapes,  dag- 
gers and  dungeons,  are  ignored.  The  story  is 
made  up  of  a  few  simple  lives,  plainly,  truth- 
fully sketched.  Common  people,  with  common 
surroundings,  and  common  experiences,  well  in- 
terpreted. The  stronger  passions,  fierce  jeal- 
ousies, cruel  envies,  bitter  hates,  life-long  loves, 
that  weaker  fictionists  depend  upon  for  dramatic 
effect,  are  not  called  into  requisition  at  all., 
This  writer  seems  to  say,  'Perhaps  you  need 
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these  devices  to  hold  your  readers,  but  I  can 
rivet  the  attention  of  mine  by  limning  for  them 
the  ordinary— eventless  you  may  call  it— life 
of  every-day  people.  They  may  not  take  cities, 
but  they  "  rule  their  own  spirit/'  which  Solomon 
pronounces  greater.  They  may  not  be  incognito 
princes,  but  they  are  heirs  to  an  enduring 
crown.  They  may  not  make  the  poor  ephem- 
eral of  this  little  planet  wonder  and  stare, 
but  they  shall  joy  with  angels  eternally.  I  do 
not  measure  men,  their  interests  and  destiny, 
by  this  world's  rule,  but  by  the  golden  reed  in 
the  angel's  hand.' 

"Other  fictionists,  even  the  pure,  strong  Miss 
Muloch,  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  give  vic- 
torious virtue  an  earthly  crowning.  John  Hal- 
ifax, after  his  noble  self-conquest  and  triumph 
over  hard  people  and  hard  circumstances,  must 
grow  rich  and  honored.  The  dim -sigh  ted  masses 
demand  this.  They  are  forgetful  of  the  great 
eternity  where  God  crowns  gloriously,  faithful, 
patient  effort.  Any  body  else  writing  this  book 
would  never  have  settled  the  young  curate  and 
his  bride  in  that  prosy,  old-fashioned,  East  End 
parsonage,  without  one  hint  of  fine  prospects, 
eloquent  furnishings,  literary  and  artistic  sur- 
roundings, continental  tours,  and  kindred  little 
luxuries  supposed  to  be  as  much  at  the  disposal 
of  novelists  as  of  fairy  godmothers.  A  tip  of 
the  authorial  wand  would  have  brought  the 
young  gentleman's  father  home  from  India,  rich 
and  ready  to  give  them  a  splendid  'setting 
out,'  or  it  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
some  good  old  bishop  to  them,  whose  duty  it 
would  have  been  to  help  them  to  a  fine  living 
in  some  paradisiacal  locality.  So  strong  is  our 
authoress  in  the  right  of  her  course,  that  she 
utters  never  a  sentence  of  apology.  She  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  your 
law:  'He  that  would  be  greatest  among  you, 
let  htm  be  the  servant  of  all.' 

"The  tints  upon  her  canvas  are  pure,  tender, 
true;  not  gaudily  obtrusive — in  the  railroad  ad- 
vertisement style."  Another  significant  glance 
in  Harry's  direction.  These  two  had  crossed 
words  more  than  once,  on  this  matter,  during 
the  reading  of  the  book.  "She  paints  from  na- 
ture, and  from  the  best  of  it.  I  would  not 
insist  that  ail  should  mix  their  paints  just  so, 
and  so  tone  down  every  sharp,  jagged  outline. 
There  are  niches  and  needs  for  the  high-toned, 
royally-colored  pieces — the  patient,  persecuted 
pure,  the  deep-dyed,  subtile  villains;  but  it 
would  be  well  if  all  wood  painters  studied  life 
to  as  good  purpose  as  this  quaint,  quiet,  clear- 
eyed  authoress  does." 

"As  Harry  and  Fan  have  patronized  the 
florid  to  sueh  an  extent,"  said  James,  "  I  sup- 


pose yon  will  be  content  to  let  me  do. my  pari 
in  my  own  plain,  prosy  way.  I  shall  claim 
that  my  performance  has  one  good  point — its 
brevity — and  that,  you  know,  according  to  the 
wiseacres,  is  the  soul  of  wit." 

"Well,  let 's  have  it." 

James  read  from  a  slip  of  paper:  "I  regard 
the  unity  of  Christians  in  the  work  of  God  as 
the  central  thopght  of  this  book.  Maurice 
Bertram,  with  his  wide,  unselfish  care  for  the 
souls  of  others;  Mrs.  Dee,  with  her  overdone, 
indiscriminate  'district  visiting;'  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, with  her  high  Scotch  Calvinism;  Lady 
Catherine,  with  her  'fierceness'  upon  the  cu- 
rates; the  Trehernes,  with  their  ardent  Wesley- 
anism;  the  Misses  Lovel,  with  their  High  Church 
notions;  and  Grace  Leigh,  with  her  pure,  all- 
pervading  charity,  as  a  '  bond  of  perfectness/ 
make  one  round,  finished,  symmetrical  thought — 
good  people,  though  divided  by  creeds,  are  one  in 
the  work  of  God.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  Caleb 
Treherne  and  Miss  Lavinia  Lovel."  "Please 
hand  me  the  book,  Fannie."  "I  think  this  de- 
scription of  Treherne  pretty  good.  He  must 
have  been  a  model  class-leader.  It  says  of 
him,  '  His  leading  consisted  rather  in  drawing 
others  out  to  speak  and  work,  than  in  saying 
much  himself,  except,  indeed,  in  his  prayers, 
which  came  out  in  quick,  short,  detached  sen- 
tences, yet  were  always  eloquent  with  the  true 
eloquence  of  prayer;  that  is,  they  were  pray- 
ers, words  spoken  evidently  with  the  convic- 
tion that  God  was  nearer,  more  ready  to  listen, 
more  able  to  understand,  and  infinitely  more 
able  and  willing  to  help  than  man.  But  it  was 
in  labors  of  love  that  Caleb  Treherne  rose  to 
his  true  spiritual  stature— going  after  "back- 
sliders" to  public-houses,  encountering  violence 
with  heroic  gentleness,  propping  up  weak  re- 
solves by  timely  encouragement,  quenching  de- 
spair by  unquenchable  hope.  Caleb  and  Miss 
Lavinia  were  great  allies.  Many  a  wandering 
sheep  they  had  watched  and  prayed  over — she, 
on  the  sofa,  where  her  weak  spine  obliged  her 
to  spend  increasingly  many  hours,  and  be  in 
solitary  morning  journeys  in  his  market  cart, 
and  in  evening  haunts  among  low  courts  and 
alleys. 

"  *  Both  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Betsy  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  recognizing  an  irregu- 
lar army  and  navy  as  an  irregular  company  of 
preachers.  It  was  very  shocking,- they  both 
thought,  and  a  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  that  uneducated  men  who  could  not 
pronounce  their  Kb  should  set  themselves  up 
in  pulpits.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  in  this  wilderness  of  a  world  which  o 
not  be  done  by  people  standing  in  pulpits, 
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on  platforms,  or  any  other  high  places,  however 
loud  they  may  call,  the  wandering  sheep  do 
not  come  back  for  calling,  but  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  quite  an  irregular  way,  into  most 
irregular  places,  and  brought  back  on  the  shoul- 
ders, or  on  the  bosom,' or  in  any  other  way  in 
which  they  can  be  got  to  come.  And  for  such 
work.  Miss  Lavinia  thought,  the  services  of 
quite  uneducated  people,  who  could  not  even 
pronounce  their  A't,  ought  not  to  be  declined; 
the  great  thiug  being  to  get  ii  done.'  Here  is 
another  side  of  the  same  idea.  '  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  old  covenanting 
theology,  and  thought  rather  little  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Independent  Chapel  which  her 
husband  sometimes  attended,  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  Presbyterian  ism  within  reach,  on 
wet  evenings.  Many  a  battle  she  had  with 
Mrs.  Treherne  for  her  Calvinism,  but  Caleb, 
orthodox  Wesleyan  that  he  was,  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness about  it.  "For,"  said  Caleb,  "Mrs.  An- 
derson believes  that  every  thing  good  begins, 
and  goes  through,  and  ends  with  the  Lord,  and 
so  did  John  Wesley;  and  as  to  what  happened 
before  the  beginning,  it's  my  belief,  neither 
Mrs.  Anderson,  nor  I,  nor  John  Wesley  himself 
could  tell  And  she  believes  it's  a  real  fight 
we're  in  with  the  devil,  not  a  got-up  fight, 
arranged  beforehand  like  a  puppet-show.  Mrs. 
Anderson's  a  real  good  woman,  and  has  behaved 
like  a  mother  to  that  poor,  little,  straying  maid 
I  found  out  for  Miss  Lavinia.  And  if  she 's 
got  some  twists,  why,  so  have  most  of  us,  and 
so  £  expect  we  shall  have  till  we  get  put 
straight  in  the  other  world."  Mrs.  Anderson, 
on  her  part,  thought  Caleb  very  "sound  for  an 
Englishman."'" 

"I  think,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Morland,  "while 
yon  are  quoting  you  had  better  give  Grace's 
solution  of  the  Calvinistio  problem." 

"  Well,  here  it  is,  on  the  next  page,"  replied 
Mary,  turning  over  the  leaf. 

M  It  is  very  difficult,"  she  thought,  "and  yet 
If  we  ivere  to  be  people  at  all,  and  not  things 
to  be  moved  about,  it  does  seem  as  if  it  could 
not  be  helped  that  we  might  go  wrong  if  we 
would." 

"It  seems  to  me,  children? you  have  over- 
looked one  marked  and  very  pleasant  feature 
of  the  book— its  humor.  Couldn't  you  give 
some  quotations  bringing  this  out?" 

"  Why,  father,  you  know  it  is  so  quaint  and 
an  pretensions,  and  its  force  depends  so  much 
upon  its  connection,  it  is  difficult  to  quote, 
unless  you  transcribe  whole  pages." 

*•  I  think,"  said  Fannie,  turning  the  leaves, 
«*  Harry  Leigh's  troubles  over  bis  Latin,  with 
llrs.  Treherne's  indignant  protest,  and  the  de- 


scription of  the  Felix  Hunters,  and  the  Misses 
Lovels,  are  pretty  fair  specimens." 

"Though,  perhaps,  you  have  said  enough," 
remarked  Mr.  Morland,  "  careless  readers,  and 
too  large  a  part  of  our  young  people  are  of 
this  class,  lose  the  lesson  of  a  book  by  gallop- 
ing through  it  in  a  thoughtless,  indiscriminate 
way.  Your  critique  will  not  fail  of  use  if  H 
brings  some  such  en  rapport  with  the  authoress, 
that  they  may  comprehend  her  pure,  beautiful 
teaching." 


WITHOUT  AKD  WITHI*. 


•T    XBBIBA    A.    BABOOCK. 


Thb  inn  shines  in  my  outer  world, 
But  darkness  reigns  within, 

A  fearful  gloom  enshrouds  my  soul— 
The  nebula  of  sin. 

Dear  Savior,  smile  away  this  gloom, 
And  let  the  sunlight  in. 

Sweet  bird-songs  cheer  my  outer  world, 

But  anguish  wails  within. 
Ambition,  pride,  and  gross  deceit 

Have  bound  my  soul  in  sin; 
Then,  0,  my  Savior,  break  these  bonds, 

And  let  the  sunlight  in! 

Temptations  throng  my  way  without, 
Remorse  broods  dark  within; 

The  chains  that  bind  my  tortured  soul 
Are  festered  o'er  with  sin; 

Pear  Savior,  send  thy  healing  balm, 
And  let  the  sunlight  in. 

While  pleasure  gayly  smiles  without, 
What  torment  reigns  within! 

And  still,  poor  weakling  that  I  am, 
I  tread  the  paths  of  sin. 

My  Savior,  I  am  lost  if  thou 
Let  not  the  sunlight  in. 


TETJ8T. 


IT    BLIIABBTH    I.    B.   PBBBT. 


lie  the  yet  to  be  how  much  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Awaiteth  me,  God  knows  alone. 
How  kindly  hath  he  o'er  the  darkest  morrow 

Hope's  cheering  mystery  thrown! 

While  strength  sufficient  for  the  burden  given 

He  mercifully  bestows, 
I  will  not  doubt  his  love  though  ties  are  riven; 

My  need  he  knows. 

We  pray  that  from  temptation  he  will  keep  us 
So  if  he  leads  us  in  a  darksome  way, 

Our  poor  petitions  he  may  but  answer  thus, 
Keeping  us  safe  from  paths  that  lead  astray. 
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•  T   III.    H.    0.    QAEDVIE. 


XTUMBCB  ITT. 

Mnrowir,  Jutr  12ra. 

DEAREST  KATE,— It  is  some  time  since 
Robert  went  away,  but  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you  about  his  leavetaking.  He  stopped 
on  his  way  to  the  station  to  bid  us  good-by, 
and  promised  me,  with  his  eyes  on  Miss  Mar- 
garet, to  write  often.  She,  little  hypocrite,  tried 
with  all  her  might  to  look  unconcerned,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  I  was  quite  provoked 
with  her.  No  one  would  have  thought  her  at 
all  interested  in  his  departure. 

Till  he  turned  to  leave  the  house.  Then, 
unable  to  keep  up  the  deceit  a  moment  longer, 
she  astonished  us  all  by  bursting  into  tears  and 
running  away.  Robert's  face  brightened.  Her 
well-acted  indifference  had  been  any  thing  but 
satisfactory  to  him.  I  think  he  had  not  reached 
the  street  when  I  saw  the  blue  ribbons  of  her 
new  hat  fluttering  over  the  top  of  the  hill  back 
of  our  house.  There  was  a  little  grove  through 
which  he  must  pass  in  his  way  to  the  depot, 
and  by  crossing  the  field  beyond  the  hill,  she 
could  easily  intercept  him. 

It  was  full  two  hours  before  she  returned, 
and  then  she  came  from  quite  another  direction, 
with  her  hands  full  of  mosses  and  wild  flowers. 
I  would  not  let  her  think  that  my  old  eyes 
could  be  so  easily  blinded. 

11  Well,  my  pet,  did  you  meet  Robert?" 

Her  face  flushed  crimson  in  a  moment,  mak- 
ing her  prettier  than  usual,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  quite  needless. 

"  0,  aunty !  did  you  see  me?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  And  I  should  n't  wonder 
if  some  of  the  neighbors  were  looking  too. 
What  will  Mrs.  Lander  say?  I  believe  she 
does  not  object  to  a  knowledge  of  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,  though  she  keeps  her  own  under 
lock  and  key." 

"I  don't  care  a  straw  what  she  thinks.  I 
wanted  to  see  Robert  particularly." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  I  should  say."  ^ 

"Aunt  Lissa,  do  you  think  I  have  acted 
wrong?" 

"No.  You  acted  naturally,  that  is  all.  Rob- 
ert thought  it  was  right,  I  dare  say." 

"Yes,  he  was  glad  I  came.  He  said,  aunt, 
that  he  should  go  away  a  great  deal  happier 
because — because  " — 

"Ah,  do  not  try  to  tell  me,  Maggie.  It  is 
all  right,  if  Robert  approves." 

"But  you  must  n't  tell  papa  and  the  girls." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell,  my  dear  child. 
None  of  us  have  been  blind." 


"Ah,  but  nothing  was  certain  till— till  this 
morning." 

"No?  And  yet  I  could  have  predicted  it  all 
any  time  during  the  last  five  years." 

"0,  aunt  Lissa  1  Five  yean  ago  I  was  only 
thirteen." 

"But  Robert  was  twenty *two.  I  knew  he 
would  wait  for  you." 

"It  was  a  long  time  to  wait,"  said  Maggie 
thoughtfully.  "Aunty,  wasn't  I  a  rather  mis- 
chievous child?  a  tease,  yon  know?" 

"  You  were  very  much  what  you  are  now  in 
those  respects." 

The  conscious  shyness  of  Maggie's  manner 
was  something  new.  "  I  hope  I  shall  make  him 
happy,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  so  like  to  plague 
him." 

As  she  went  slowly  through  the  hall  and  up 
the  stairs  to  her  room,  I  thought  there  was  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  a  spirit  of  teasing  that  was  too 
affectionate  to  suffer  any  one  to  remain  uncom- 
fortable more  than  five  minutes  together. 
"They  will  be  a  happy  couple,"  I  said  softly  to 
myself,  "but  I  must  not  let  my  brother  know 
that  I  think  so." 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  now  that  the 
'Squire  is  "peculiar."  His  particular  oddities 
probably  seem  very  trivial  to  yon,  but  they 
make  up  a  great  part  of  our  world  here.  It  n 
impossible  to  ignore  them  or  get  round  them; 
one  must  either  meet  them  boldly  or  yield  to 
them  passively. 

I  have  mentioned  his  love  of  controversy. 
There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  he  thinks 
with  other  people,  and  he  adheres  to  his  views 
and  notions  as  stubbornly  as  a  mule.  With 
him  disputation  is  argument,  and  the  most 
trifling  events  and  subjects  are  caught  up  and 
turned  over,  and  split  to  pieces,  and  analyzed, 
till  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  events  would 
never  occur  at  all,  or  subjects  of  converse  pre- 
sent themselves.  As  if  the  old  adversary  of 
peace-loving  Christians  had  a  particular  spite 
against  our  household,  there  are  in  convenient 
neighborhood  to  us  four  other  controversialists 
worse  than  the  'Squire,  and  scarcely  a  pleasant 
evening  passes  without  a  call  from  one  or  two 
of  them,  which  lengthens  into  a  visit  as  the 
evening  progresses,  and  becomes  a  visitation  on 
the  approach  of  midnight.  They  come  in  on 
purpose  to  argue  and  split  hairs  with  the  'Squire. 
Sometimes,  but  not  often,  we  have  them  alto- 
gether. Maggie  has  named  them  the  "Quintet 
Quarreling  Club." 

Last  Winter  I  tried  alt  manner  of  expedients 
to  lessen  the  time  spent  in  these  windy  en- 
counters. The  wood  fire,  in  which  my  brother 
delights,  was  suffered  to  die  oat  npon  the  hearth; 
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I  put  somber  green  shade*  over  the  lamp  and 
made  the  room  look  like  a  tolerably-cheerful 
sepulcher,  and  suffered  all  aorta  of  personal  dis- 
comfort ia  the  vain  hope  of  making  the  visitors 
uncomfortable.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  being 
dismal,  and  staid  later  than  ever.  There  was  a 
dishonesty  in  their  actions  which  was  very  try- 
ing, to  say  the  least*  They  wdnld  get  up  and 
put  on  their  hats  and  overcoats  as  if  they  were 
going  directly,  and  then,  right  in  the  face  of 
this  implied  promise  to  take  themselves  off, 
they  would  talk  an  extra  hour  with  their  hands 
upon  the  door-knob,  or  with  the  door  itself 
slightly  ajar,  and  the  chill  air  of  the  long  hall 
drawing  through  the  crevice. 

By  way  of  a  gentle  reminder,  I  would  ask  if 
our  clock  agreed  with  the  visitor's  watch,  or  at 
what  hour  the  moon  rose,  or  when  it  would  be 
full  tide,  and  sometimes  inquire  with  real  in- 
terest if  the  wives  of  these  gentlemen  sat  up 
till  their  return.  It  was  all  of  no  use;  it  made 
not  the  slightest  difference,  the  discussion  would 
go  on  and  on,  the  voices  wax  louder  and  higher, 
and,  by  midnight,  a  stranger  passing  by  would 
suppose  that  a  full-sized  theological  abscess  had 
come  to  a  bead  and  burst.  For  it  was  always 
upon  devotional  and  doctrinal  points  that  the 
debates  were  hottest. 

The  girls  invariably  gathered  up  their  work 
and  left  the  room  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so 
unobserved.  You  will  ask  why  I  did  not  fol- 
low their  example.  I  did  so  when  I  first  came 
to  live  here,  and  twice  the  house  was  set  on 
fire  through  my  brother's  carelessness.  I  am 
afraid  of  fire.  It  terrifies  me  to  think  of  being 
burnt  out  at  night,  and  at  home,  where  every 
body  was  so  careful,  I  was  always  smelling 
something  burning  and  prowling  about  the 
house  to  find  it.  So  I  always  sit  up  here  to 
put  out  the  lights  and  fasten  the  doors  of  the 
house  myself. 

In  the  Summer  it  is  a  little  better.  I  sit  in 
my  room  during  the  debates,  and  when  the 
house  is  still  go  down  to  make  sure  that  no 
stray  candles  are  left  burning  near  the  muslin 
curtains  of  the  sitting-room  or  among  the  pine 
shavings  in  the  wood-house.  But  I  have  al- 
ready begun  to  dread  next.  Winter.  It  is 
months  ahead,  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  the 
'Squire  or  his  neighbors  may  be  past  disputing, 
there  may  be  a  revival  of  religion,  indeed,  there 
are  many  possibilities  in  my  flavor,  but  the 
probability  is  a  bugbear  that  shadows  every 
thing.  I  foresee  the  evil,  but  I  see  no  way  to 
hide  myself. 

''What  shall  I  do,  girls?'  I  ask  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  I  dare  say. 

"  Do?"  says  Cora.    "  Why,  do  as  we  do." 

Tot.  XXVL— 22 


"But  I  can't,  my  dear." 

"But  I  would,"  says  Maggie.  "Clear  out 
and  let  them  go  it.  We  have  grand  times  in 
the  kitchen." 

"What  would  your  father  say?" 

"He  would  n't  care,"  says  Leonore.  "Do 
you  suppose  he  ever  thinks  where  we  are  after 
the  quarrel  has  fairly  set  in?" 

"Discussion,  my  dear,"  I  correct  her.  "They 
do  not  really  quarrel." 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  said  Cora,  and  she 
evidently  thought  so. 

"I  wish  your  father  would  permit  you  to 
have  a  fire  by  yourselves.  The  kitchen  is 
hardly  a  proper  place  for  you.  Besides,  it  is 
rather  crowding  Ann.  She  has  her  own  com- 
pany sometimes,  you  know." 

"Yes,  but  we  have  got  acquainted  with  all 
her  Irish  aunts  and  cousins,  and  they  do  n't 
mind  our  being  present.  I  expect,"  says  Mag- 
gie demurely,  "  that  they  all  know  how  we  are 
situated.  Now,  aunt  Lissa,  dear,  do  n't  look  so 
horrified  1  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  I 
suppose  papa  would  make  a  fuss  if  you  should 
do  as  we  do  and  leave  him  quite  to  himself. 
But  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  n't  invite  com- 
pany of  your  own  to  spend  the  evenings.  There 
is  the  widow  Lawton  and  her  sister  Phoebe;  and 
Angeline  Cross  and  the  widow  Pfyton.'* 

If  you  had  been  here,  dear  JKate,  you  would 
not  have  understood  the  chorus  of  laughter 
that  followed  Maggie's  speech.  She  went  on  as 
soberly  as  if  we  were  all  crying,  "  Now,  blessed 
be  the  power  which  gave  to  man  his  share  of 
follies  1  Do  n't  yon  see  the  way  clear  before 
you?  You  need  society.  We  young  madcaps 
are  of  no  account" — 

"My  petl"  I  remonstrated. 

"Yes,  you  need  society.  There  is  plenty  of 
it  close  at  hand.  Good  society,  too.  Intellect- 
ual; just  your  sort.  Why  shouldn't  you  have 
it?    I  am  sure  papa  would  not  hinder  you." 

I  did  not  answer,  but  I  went  up  to  my  room 
to  think  it  over.  I  have-  never  told  you  that 
the  'Squire  has  a  nervous  fear  of  all  single  wo- 
men, especially  widows.  He  seems  to  labor 
under  the  impression  that  they  all  wish  to  ap- 
propriate him  matrimonially,  and  that  they  will 
somehow  eontrive  to  do  it  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  I  suppose  he  never  meets  a 
single  woman  even  in  Church  without  a  feeling 
of  insecurity,  and  any  polite  or  neighborly  in- 
quiry on  their  part,  a  chance  meeting  in  the 
street,  or  a  smile  of  recognition,  are  each  di- 
.rectly  construed  irfto  courtship  of  himself,  and 
rank  in  his  mind  with  other  crimes,  such  as 
assault  and  battery. 

But  I  Will  leave  this  subject  and  tell  you  of 
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something  that  happened  yesterday.  After  din- 
ner I  went  to  call  on  a  sick  neighbor,  Mr.  Haze. 
He  had  been  ill  a  fortnight,  bat  not  seriously, 
and  we  supposed  he  was  recovering  till  his  wife 
sent  for  me  this  morning.  I  found  him  danger- 
ously sick,  but  wholly  unaware  of  his  danger. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  warm  defender 
of,  and  an  apparently  earnest  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  and  some  of  my 
brother's  stoutest  arguments  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  him.  His  theory  is  one  which  is 
very  easily  upset,  and  I  have  been  often  sur- 
prised to  see  him  cling  to  it  with  an  easy,  sat- 
isfied way  after  its  frail  props  have  been  knocked 
aside. 

The  doctor  was  with  him  when  I  arrived,  and 
he  came  into  the  hall  to  meet  me  with  so  grave 
a  face  that  I  was  alarmed  at  once.  He  is  not 
our  family  physician,  for  among  my  brother's 
disbeliefs  is  an  utter  distrust  of  all  doctors; 
but  I  had  met  him  several  times  in  the  house 
of  a  sick  neighbor,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  held 
in  great  esteem  in  all  the  region,  and  to  be  as 
eminent  for  piety  as  for  skill  in  medicine.  80 
when  he  came  forward  and  shook  hands,  with 
that  sad  look  of  anxiety  on  his  face,  I  knew 
how  to  interpret  it. 

"80  jfou  t^ink  he  isvvery  ill,"  I  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

44  He;  »,  indeed,  Miss  Phillissa.  I  am  very 
glad'to  meet  you  here.  I  have  a  very  painful 
commission  to  intrust  to  you.  I  have  tried  to 
execute  it  myself,  but  he  is  too  stupid  now  to 
realize  what  I  say.  But  he  will  rally  from  this 
dozing  state,  and  then  you  must  tell  him;  make 
him  understand  if  you  can  that  a  few  hours  of 
life  is  all  that  he  can  look  forward  to.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  arouse  him  or  to  speak  plainly. 
No,"  said  the  doctor,  answering  my  looks, 
"  there  is  no  hope  for  him— none." 

"Let  his  wife  speak  to  him,  doctor,  I  can 
not." 

"She  will  not.  I  have  been  urging  her  to  do 
so.  'If  he  must  die/  she  Bays,  'let  him  die  in 
peace.'  But  to  me  there  is  something  very  aw- 
ful in  the  idea  of  appearing  so  suddenly  in  the 
presence  of  our  Judge  without  one  moment 
given  to  serious  preparation.  If  Mr.  Haze  has 
a  short  interval  of  reason  and  ease  from  bodily 
pain,  as  I  think  he  will,  who  shall  dare  to  wrest 
from  him  the  precious  privilege  of  Bincerely 
offering  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  'God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner!' " 

"I  have  little  faith,"  I  said,  "in  death-bed 
conversions." 

"And  yet,  Miss  Phillissa,  God  accepts  those 
who  come  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

"Have  you  conversed  with  him?" 


"I  have  attempted  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  making  him  realize  the  truth.  Till 
this  morning  I  had  a  strong  hope  that  he  would 
recover,  and  it  was  important  not  to  agitato 
him.  But  there  is  no  chance  for  him  now. 
You  will  tell  him  so,  Miss  Phillissa?" 

"I  will  try." 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  was  gone  I  went  into 
the  sick-room,  hoping  to  persuade  poor  Mrs. 
Haze  to  allow  me  to  take  her  place,  but  I  could 
not  persuade  her  to  leave  him  for  a  moment. 
Poor  woman!  Bhe  had  stood  by  him  or  sat  on 
the  bedside  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  was 
so  exhausted  that  she  dozed  even  as  she  beat 
over  his  pillow,  but  no  entreaties  could  indnee 
her  to  leave  her  trust  in  my  hands  long  enough 
to  seek  the  repose  she  needed  so  much. 

I  drew  an  easy  chair  dose  to  the  bedside. 
"See,"  I  said,  "you  can  do  nothing  for  him 
now.  Let  me  place  you  so  that  you  can  lean 
back  on  these  pillows.  You  can  still  hold  his 
hand.    It  will  not  be  leaving  him." 

"There  is  so  little  time  to  see  him  now,"  she 
urged  piteously. 

"  I  know.  But  if  you  sleep  while  he  is  dozing 
you  will  be  able  to  speak  to  him  when  he 
awakes.  He  may  have  some  wish  to  express, 
and  you  are  too  worn  out  to  listen.  There, 
shut  your  eyes;  it  will  rest  them.  I  will  apeak 
to  you  if  he  stirs." 

She  yielded  at  last  and  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep  which  lasted  an  hour.  Was  it  wrong  in 
me  as  I  watched  them  both,  if  I  wished  that 
the  spirit  so  near  to  its  last  journey  might 
quietly  depart  without  again  awaking  to  human 
life?  But  a  higher  wisdom  than  mine  determ- 
ines the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  in  a  little 
time  he  began  to  stir  uneasily,  gradually  shak- 
ing off  the  stupor  of  sleep  and  opening  his  eyes 
oftener  till  he  was  quite  awake  and  recognized 
me. 

"It  was  kind  of  you  to  come,  Miss  Phillissa." 

"  How  do  you  feel?"* 

"I  am  better." 

"You  have  been  very  sick,  the  doctor  says." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  have.  Barbara,  give  me 
some  water — some  ice-water." 

His  wife  brought  the  water,  but  he  only  tasted 
it.  He  seemed  to  be  uneasy  and  looked  from 
her  to  me,  and  then  aronnd  the  room  as  if  try- 
ing to  remember  something. 

"What  was  it  the  doctor  said,  Barbara? 
Was  I  dreaming?  or  did  he  really  say  that  I 
must  die?    Barbara,  what  did  he  say?" 

She  drew  back  from  the  bed  without  replying.  . 
and  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  me.  "What  did  j 
he  say,  Miss  Phillissa?  I  feel  better.  Does  the  | 
doctor  think  there  is  any  danger?" 
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"Yes,"  I  answered  slowly,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  like  reading  his  death -warrant.  "The  doc- 
tor thinks  you  can  not  recover.  He  expected 
this  easy  interval,  but  it  is  not  a  change,  in 
your  favor." 

He  covered  his  faH  with  his  hands  and  asked, 
"how  soon?" 

"  You  have  a  few  hours  only." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  agony  that 
passed  over  his  face. 

"A  few  hours?"  he  repeated.  "Can  this  be 
true?  Only  a  few  hours  to  prepare  for  an  eter- 
nity that  will  be  endless?  I  can  sot  do  it.  I 
need  a  lifetime.  My  head  is  too  weak  to  think 
now.    O,  Miss  Phillissa,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Seek  for  God's  mercy,"  I  answered.  "It  is 
never  too  late  to  appeal  to  that." 

"It  is  too  late  for  me.  I  have  wasted  all 
these  years;  a  lifetime  of  precious  moments 
like  these  that  are  slipping  by.  I  can  do  noth- 
ing now." 

"Yet  Jesus  will  receive  you  if  you  come  to 
him  in  penitence." 

"  I  can  not.  I  am  groping  in  darkness.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  it." 

"Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
He  will  help  you.  He  can  change  your  heart 
and  fit  you  for  his  kingdom.  Think  of  the 
penitent  thief,  saved  in  death's  extremity." 

"No,  no,  do  not  talk  to  me  of  change  now. 
But  what  have  I  done,  after  all,  that  I  need  to 
be  afraid?  It  is  because  I  am  so  weak.  What 
wickedness  have  I  committed?" 

"None,  my  own  husband,"  said  his  wife  earn- 
estly. "Take  comfort.  You  have  done  no 
wrong." 

"  There  is  no  crime  of  which  men  can  accuse 
roe,"  he  continued  eagerly.  "I  have  been  as 
upright  in  all  my  dealings  as  any  man  in  the 
to^n.  Have  n't  I  helped  the  poor  and  been  a 
good  citizen,  a  kind  husband  and  father?  Surely 
God  does  not  require  impossibilities.  He  will 
accept  me." 

But  even  while  trying  thus  to  quiet  his  awak- 
ening conscience  a  strong  dread  seized  upon 
him,  and  he  finished  his  laudation  of  self  by 
groaning  oat,  "I  am  afraid  to  die.  I  am  not 
ready.  Send  for  the  doctor.  If  he  could  but 
prolong  my  life  for  a  day  and  give  me  time! 
Send  for  him,  Barbara.  Tell  him  I  can  't  die 
yet.  How  could  I  let  the  whole  of  life  slip  by 
without  getting  ready  to  die)  It  is  too  late 
now.  Barbara,  be  warned  by  me.  Attend  to 
your  eternal  interests  at  once.  There  is  time 
for  you,  but  I  am  lost  forever." 

Again  he  strove  to  recall  his  good  deeds  and 
offer  them  as  a  reason  for  claiming  God's  mercy, 
in  his  behalf. 


"I  am  surely  better  than  most  men,"  he 
pleaded.  "And  God  is  just.  Ah,  that  is  a  ter* 
rible  thought.  If  he  were  only  merciful  I  might 
hope,  but  who  can  stand  before  his  justice?" 

In  vain  I  strove  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the 
compassionate  Savior  of  sinners.  He  could  only 
think  of  him  as  the  unerring  Judge  of  the 
wicked.  He  was  not  still  a  moment,  and  as  his 
strength  gradually  declined  and  be  ceased  to 
speak,  his  wistful,  imploring  looks  were  terrible 
to  see. 

I  staid  with  poor  Mrs.  Haze  till  it  was  all 
ever.  She  is  stunned  by  her  trouble  now  and 
goes  about  the  house  like  one  walking  in  a 
dream.  She  does  not  yet  think  of  her  own 
widowhood.  One  horrible  thought  possesses 
her — that  her  husband  is  not  saved. 

"We  must  leave  him  with  God,"  I  said  to 
her.     "  We  know  he  will  do  right." 

"Ah,  that  does  not  comfort  me,  if  my  hus- 
band is  lost." 

I  could  not  administer  consolation.  I  could 
only  weep  with  her  and  pray  for  her.  And  this, 
I  reflected,  is  all  that  Universalism  does  for  its 
disciples  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity.  In 
health  our  friend  had  rested  contentedly  upon 
its  pleasing,  lying  doctrines;  but  he  did  not 
once  mention  them  when  he  was  face  to  face 
with  death.  To  his  sharpened  spiritual  senses 
they  showed  in  their  false  colors,  and  were 
thrown  aside  as  useless. 

My  brother  was  greatly  agitated  when  I  told 
him  that  Mr.  Haze  was  dead.  It  was  only  the 
other  night  that  he  was  here,  and  sat  with  him 
on  the  piazza  till  a  late  hour  discussing  some 
theological  question.  0,  those  empty,  bitter 
disputations  I  Coukl  my  brother  remember 
them  without  thinking  how  much  better  to 
have  shown  the  sweet  spirit  of  charity,  the  lov- 
ing meekness  and  humility  of  a  true  disciple  of 
the  Lord  Jesus? 

Our  whole  circle  is  mournfully  affected  by 
this  sudden  death,  and  Maggie  went  shivering 
from  the  table  when  I  described  that  sad  death- 
bed. Cora  and  Leonore  are  both,  as  I  trust, 
Christians,  but  Maggie  has  learned  from  her 
father  to  cavil  at  truth,  however  it  is. presented, 
and  to  doubt  all  professions  of  goodness.  Yet 
there  are  times  when  I  think  she  is  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  I  would  not  marry  Robert  if  he  were  not  a 
Christian,  aunt  Lissa,"  she  said  this  morning. 
"  I  should  lose  my  senses  if  he  were  to  die  like 
Mr.  fiaze." 

"  What  if  he  should  make  the  same  resolution 
in  regard  to  choosing  a  wife?  What,  then,  my 
pet?" 

"  He  would  show  his  wisdom,  I  think." 
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But  I  aotioed  the  slight  trembling  in  her 
voice  as  she  answered  time  lightly. 

My  sheet  is  full  and  I  most  close.  Let  me 
get  a  letter  from  yon  next  week.  It  seems  a 
great  while  since  I  heard  from  you. 

Affectionately,  Phillissa  Brown. 


HTJHTED  TO  DEATH. 


■  T   rSLXOIA   ■.   BOSS. 


Watirulibs,  sweet  and  cool,  flecked  the  stirless, 
wayside  pool, 
Like  naids'  dimpled  shoulders  a-gleaming  through 
their  leaves; 
When  she  wandered  all  distraught,  her  fawn  eyes  sad 
with  thought, 
Where  the  reapers  long  had  brought  from  the  fields 
their  latest  sheaves. 

With  one  hand  she  swept  aside  grape-Tines,  trailing  low 
and  wide. 
And  drew  apart  the  worn  and  rustling  pennons  of 
the  corn, 
The  other,  tightly  prest  to  her  white  and  heart-rocked 
breast, 
All  the  agony  confest  that  her  tender  flesh  had  torn. 

Listening.  like  a  wounded  hart,  with  her  panting  lips 
apart, 
For  the  voices  of  the  hunters,  and  their  hoof-heats  on 
the  sands; 
While  the  young  life  from  her  veins  wasted  in  the  flow- 
ered lanes, 
And  along  the  heathy  plains,  let  by  slander's  sheath- 
less  brands. 

Open  stood  her  cottage  door,  with  the  creepers'  clust'ring 
o'er,  ** 

That  were  scarlet  with  their  trumpets  in  the  sunshine 
of  Jnlyr 
But  a  cherished  dream  was  dead  when  their  od'rous 
lives  had  fled, 
And  she  had  no  hope,  she  said,  in  her  poor  life's  by 
and  by ! 

In  the  deep  and  shadowy  well  honeysuckle  blossoms 

fell, 
And  the  lichens  grew  and  strengthened  all  along  its 

useless  sweep, 
Wiud -cleft  dahlias  dropped  and  died  on  the  pathways 

smooth  and  wide, 
But  no  footsteps  through  them  hied,  and  the  old 

house  lay  asleep. 

Half-unhinged  the  garden  gate,  and  the  arbor  desolate, 
While  upon  the  moss  grown  seat  lay  her  loved  guitar 
unstrung. 
And  a  village  story  grew — ah,  God  knows  it  was  not 
true- 
That  't  was  shame  had  chased  the  hue  from  a  cheek 
so  round  and  young. 

When  the  Indian  Summer  came,  with  its  tapestry  of 
flame 


Hanging  all  the  whtsp'riag  forests,  in  the  hasy,  sap- 
phire air; 
Where  the  church-spire  cast  its  shade  on  the  ivied 
graves,  she  strayed, 
Tracing  on  the  stones  decayed  records  of  the  sleepers 

there. 

e> 
If  a  passer's  step  she  heard,  swifter  than  a  woodland 
bird 
She  had  flitted  thro'  the  cobwebs  curtaining  the  old 
church  door, 
To  the  gallery,  where  an  owl,  gray  priest,  witless  of  a 
cowl, 
Sat  and  sung  his  vespers  foul,  in  the  starlight  cold 
and  hoar. 

Thro'  a  breeseless  Winter  night  snow-blooms  dropped 
their  petals  light, 
And  were  heaped  in  gleaming  furrows  on  the  graves 
till  break  of  day; 
When  some  neighbor  found  her  there,  with  her  wan 
-hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
And  the  anguish  and  despair  from  her  face  had 
passed  away. 

So  they  smoothed  her  ebon  hair  as  they  whispered, 

"She  is  fair; 
But  her  feet  had  grown  so  weary,  and  't  is  well  that 

she  hath  rest;" 
And  they  laid  her  'neath  the  snow,  while  the  winds 

sobbed  to  and  fro, 
Where  the  blue  heart's-ease  will  blow,  with  the  8pring, 

above  her  breast 

0,  false  tongues,  ye  broke  a  heart!  she  had  known  no 
meager  part 
Of  life's  bitterness  before,  yet  her  woman's  heart 
was  brave; 
But  ye  crushed  her  spirits  down  with  your  words  amd 
cruel  frown; 
And  she  won  a  martyr's  crown,  just  beyond  a  mar- 
tyr's grave1. 


WIITEB  OF  THE  HBABT. 


Thiu  is  a  silent  Winter  of  the  heart, 

When  all  our  joys,  like  fading  leaves  decay. 
And  hopes  we  nursed,  like  Summer  birds  depart; 

And  we  ourselves  grow  weary  by  the  way; 
When  life  looks  dull,  like  some  bleak  landscape  wkssjre> 

A  solitary  figure,  through  the  storm, 
Moves  on,  close  wrapped  against  the  frosty  air. 

With  heavy,  plodding  step  and  bended  form. 
In  chilly  flakes  the  whirling  snow  comes  down. 

Driven  in  his  face  it  strikes  the  traveler  blind; 
High  over  the  gray  hills  the  cold  skies  frown, 

And  like  a  houseless  wanderer  sobs  the  wind. 
Thus  looks  the  world  to  us  when  from  the  breast 

The  genial  warmth  that  filled  the  heart  has  fled. 
Leaving  it  like  the  chamber  where  the  guest 

Finds  the  warm  fire  which  they  kindled  for  Mm 
So  when  our  joys  like  fading  leaves  decay, 

When  all  our  hopes,  like  8ummer  birds  depart. 
And  Love's  bright  altar-flames  pale  fast  away. 

Then  is  the  silent  Winter  of  the  heart. 
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r'  is  easy  to  disceip  how  such  a  state  of  pub- 
lic and  private  morals  would  affect  Savon- 
arola. First,  witnessing  the  deep  and  ruinous 
corruption  of  the  worldly  and  ambitious,  he 
bad  turned  to  the  Church  as  the  fountain  and 
asylum  of  purity.  His  mystical  temperament 
led  him-  to  seek,  in  solitude,  prayer,  vigils, 
fasting,  and  penance,  to  escape  an  inward  sin- 
fulness whose  fruits  seemed  so  dreadful  in  the 
world  about  him.  In  this  he  was  successful. 
Guided  by  the  Word  of  God  he  became  a 
Christian.  Being  a  Christian,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
wickedness.  Corruption  had  invaded  the  very 
cloisters  of  San  Marco,  where  the  memory  of  the 
saintly  Antonino  was  still  fresh.  Gradually  gain- 
ing influence  among  the  friars,  he  was  at  length 
elected  Prior,  and  speedily  wrought  a  reform 
in  his  convent  Schools  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing were  opened;  ancient  literatures,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  tongue, 
were  carefully  investigated.  Those  friars  who 
had  no  aptness  for  study,  wrought  at  some 
useful  trade,  aiding  by  their  labor  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  convent;  those  who  had  suitable 
talents  were  employed  in  preaching;  books  were 
added  to  the  library,  and  Fra  Angel ico  deco- 
rated the  walls  with  those  marvelously-beauti- 
ful  paintings,  which  still  are  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  visitors. 

From  a  reformed  convent  Savonarola  natu- 
rally looked  forth  with  earnest  desires  to  ac- 
complish a  like  change  in  the  proud  and  corrupt 
city  of  Florence.  Nearly  two  centuries  earlier 
it  had  been  portrayed  by  the  stern  and  vivid 
pen  of  Dante  as  crowned  with  loveliness,  b«t 
sunk  in  injustice  and  vice.  The  throbbings  of 
the  exile's  heart  may  be  felt  in  the  beautiful 
lines  where  he  alludes  to  his  birthplace. 

"  Should  H  befall  that  e'er  the  veered  lay- 
On  which  have  laid  their  hand  both  heaven  and  earth. 
While  year  by  year  my  body  pined  away— 
O'ercome  the  cruelty  that  is  my  bar,  % 

From  the  fair  fold  where  I,  a  lamb,  had  birth, 
For  to  the  ravening  wolves  its  peace  who  mar; 
With  other  voice,  with  other  fleece  shall  I 
Poet  return."— Paradise,  Qtnto  25. 

How  numerous  he  thought  those  wolves  is 
clear  from  the  conversation  which  he  holds  with 
Ciaoco,  in  the  sixth  canto  of  the  Inferno,  con- 
cerning Florence.  "  Tell  me  if  there  is  a  just 
man  there/'  says  Dante.  "Two  just  men  are 
there,  but  they  are  unknown/'  returns  Ciacco. 


The  long  contentions,  ending  in  bloodshed  and 
exile,  which  appeared  certain  to  Dante's  previ- 
sion, sharpened  as  it  was  by  persecution  and 
banishment,  had  repeatedly  thrown  the  city  into 
confusion,  and  draped  whole  families  in  mourn- 
ing. The  citizens  were  rich  and  licentious,  fond 
of  show  and  enamored  of  the  arts,  boastful 
of  freedom  and  slaves  to  cruel  tyranny. 

Looking  beyond  Florence,  Savonarola  saw  Italy 
a  prey  to  dissension  and  falsehood.  In  the  out- 
set of  his  career  he  extended  his  thoughts  no 
farther.  The  only  apparent  method  of  influenc- 
ing men,  within  his  reach,  was  by  preaching. 
In  this  he  was  not  at  first  successful.  His 
early  sermons  at  Ferrara  and  Florence  produced 
little  effect.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  hearers  were 
all  that  he  could  command,  and  even  they  con- 
trasted bis  negligent  style  unfavorably  with  that 
of  the  more  finished  pulpit  orators  who  then 
enjoyed  a  wide  but  fruitless  popularity.  To 
such  critics  he  boldly  replied,  that  elegance 
of  language  must  yield  to  simplicity  in  preach- 
ing sound  doctrine.  The  more  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  more 
fully  was  he  satisfied  that  it  was  time  to  look 
for  divine  judgments  upon  both.  He  speedily 
began  to  proclaim  those  prophetic  words  which 
were  so  long  his  battle-cry:  "The  Church  will 
be  scourged,  and  then  renovated,  and  this  will 
be  done  speedily." 

But  not  much  time  elapsed  before  he  began 
to  attack  openly  the  corruptions  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici.  Ample 
matter  for  denunciation  and  satire  offered  itself 
on  either  topic,  and  the  orator  did  not  fail  to 
use  this  advantage.  Conceive  the  anger  of  the 
sensual  priests  as  they  were  publicly  described 
by  one  who  knew  them  well  in  these  terms: 
"They  speak  against  pride  and  ambition,  and 
are  sunk  in  both  up  to  the  very  eyes;  they 
preach  chastity  and  keep  concubines;  they  en-% 
join  fasting,  and  delight  to  live  sumptuously^ 
Such  men  are  pernicious,  false,  wicked,  and  of 
the  devil;  for  in  them  appears  all  his  malice. 
Such  prelates  exult  in  their  dignity  and  despise 
others;  they  are  those  who  desire  to  be  looked 
up  to  with  reverence  and  awe;  these  are  they 
that  seek  to  occupy  the  high  places  in  the 
synagogue,  the  chief  pulpits  in  Italy.  They 
seek  to  be  seen  and  saluted  in  public  places, 
and  to  be  called  Master  and  Rabbi.  They 
delight  in  fringes  and  phylacteries;  they  look 
wise,  and  expect  to  be  understood  by  gestures. 
There  are  only  two  things  in  that  temple  in 
which  they  find  delight,  and  these  are  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the  gilding  with 
which  it  is  covered.  It  is  thus  that,  in  our 
Church,  there  are  many  beautiful  external  cere- 
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monies  in  the  solemnization  of  the  holy  offices, 
splendid  vestments  and  draperies,  with  gold  and 
silver  candlesticks,  and  many  chalices,  all  of 
which  have  a  majestic  effect.  There  yon  see 
great  prelates,  wearing  golden  miters,  set  with 
precious  stones,  on  their  heads,  and  silver  cro- 
siers in  ^heir  hands,  standing  before  the  altar 
with  capes  of  brocade,  slowly  intoning  vespers 
and  other  masses  with  much  ceremony,  accom- 
panied 4>y  an  organ  and  singers,  till  you  become 
quite  stupefied;  and  these  men  appear  to  you 
to  be  men  of  great  gravity  and  holiness,  and 
yon  believe  that  they  are  incapable  of  error,  and 
they  themselves  believe  that  all  they  say  and 
do  is  commanded  by  the  Gospel  to  be  observed. 
Men  feed  upon  these  vanities  and  rejoice  in 
these  ceremonies,  and  say  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  and 
that  divine  worship  was  never  so  well  con- 
ducted as  at  present;  and  that  the  early  prel- 
ates were  contemptible  compared  with  those 
of  modern  times.  They  certainly  had  not  so 
many  golden  miters,  and  so  many  chalices;  and 
they  parted  with  those  they  had  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor;  our  prelates  get  their 
chalices  by  taking  that  from  the  poor  which 
is  their  support.  But  know  ye  what  I  would 
say?  In  the  primitive  Church  there  were 
wooden  chalices  and  golden  bishops;  but  now 
the  church  has  golden  chalices  and  wooden 
biahops.  They  have  established  among  us  the 
festivals  of  the  devil,  they  believe  not  in  God, 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion." 

The  rulers  of  Italy  he  castigated  as  follows: 
"These  wicked  princes  are  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  their  subjects;  they  are 
truly  a  great  snare  for  souls;  their  palaces  and 
halls  are  a  refuge  of  all  the  beasts  and  monsters 
of  the  earth,  and  are  a  shelter  for  caitiffs  and 
every  kind  of  wickedness.  Such  men  resort  to 
their  palaces  because  there  they  find  the  means 
and  the  excitements  to  vent  all  their  evil  pas- 
sions. There  we  find  evil  councilors  who  devise 
new  burdens  and  new  imposts  for  sucking  the 
blood  of  the  people.  There  we  find  the  flatter- 
ing philosophers  and  poets,  who,  by  a  thousand 
stories  and  lies,  trace  the  genealogy  of  those 
wicked  princes  from  the  gods;  and  what  is 
still  worse,  there  we.  find  priests  who  adopt  the 
same  language." 

Whoever  steadily  tells  men  the  truth  will 
speedily  find  himself  in  sufficiently  dramatical 
situations,  says  some  sharp  observer,  and  this 
fact  Savonarola  quickly  proved.  Enemies  began 
to  arise  whose  influence  was  greatly  to  be  feared; 
but  to  such  a  degree  had  the  abuses  of  Church 
and  State  arisen,  that  whoever  denounced  them 


attracted  popular  favor,  and  whoever  pointed 
out  a  probable  deliverance  was  hailed  as  a 
public  benefactor.  Savonarola  at  first  confined 
his  predictions  to  the  general  statements  that 
God  would  speedily  scourge  anil  purify  Italy 
and  the  Church.  This  could  not  be  even  con- 
structive treason,  and  yet  it  fixed  all  eyes  upon 
him.  Moved  by  some  mysterious  impulse,  he 
foretold  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
and  Innocent  VIII,  and  as  both  shortly  after- 
ward expired,  he  thereby  gained  credit  among 
the  people  as  a  prophet — an  opinion  Which  was 
strengthened  by  the  severe  sanctity  of  bis  life. 
What  completed  his  ascendency  over  the  pop- 
ulace was  the  fact  that,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  he  asserted  the  near  approach  of  Divine 
judgments  in  the  awful  calamities  of  war;  and 
just  as  the  army  of  Charles  VIII,  of  France, 
poured  its  desolating  tide  down  the  slopes  of 
the  Alps  over  the  fertile  fields  of  Italy,  he 
shouted  forth  this  text,  amid  universal  agita- 
tion, to  the  thronging  masses  who  filled  the 
vast  Duomo:  Behold  It  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  earth.  The  invasion  came 
unexpectedly;  no  preparations  for  resistance  had 
been  made;  and  when  the  preacher,  full  of 
emotion  himself,  warned  Florence  to  prepare 
for  the  visitation  of  God's  anger  and,  through 
repentance,  to  seek  its  mitigation,  the  auditors 
shivered  as  if  struck  with  sudden  ague-chills. 
He  alone  had  foreseen  the  coming  of  these 
evils,  and  men  began  to  recognize  in  him  a 
bitter  leader  than  could  be  hoped  for  in  the 
spiritless  and  halting  Piero  di  Medieis. 

On  rolled  the  stream  of  the  invaders  without 
any  check,  till  it  reached  the  territories,  and 
seemed  intent  on  entering  the  city  of  Florence. 
Angry  at  Medicean  weakness  and  neglect,  the 
people  expelled  their  prince  in  this  critical  hour 
when  a  union  of  all  efforts  seemed  imperatively 
required  to  save  themselves  from  foreign  subju- 
gation.   For  several  days  there  was  really  no 
government  in  the  city.    Either  there  was  no 
man  who  had  sufficient  influence  to  guide  events, 
or,  in  so  dangerous  a  period,  all  were  struck 
with  a  sudden  timidity.    At  the  Duomo,  Savon* 
arola  was  daily  preaching  to  ever-growing  mul- 
titudes, and  as  he  saw  no  hand  outstretched  to 
keep    the  city  from  falling   into  anarchy,    he 
began  publicly  to  advise  them  how  to  proceed 
in  establishing  a  municipal  government.     They 
acted  upon  his  advice,  and  speedily,  without 
holding  any  office  or  having  any  civil  power, 
he  was  the  very  soul  of  the  new  movement. 
He  thuB  became  more  than  ever  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  Medici,  who,  though  silent,  were 
still  numerous,  and  to  the  prelates  headed   by 
the  Pope,  whose  vices  he  still  exposed    and 
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rebuked.  The  government  which  he  founded 
restored  order  to  Florence,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  old  tyranny  to  gain  a  new  foot- 
hold. Acting  under  no  authority  save  that 
which  genius  and  aanctity  impart,  he  went 
alone  to  the  French  camp,  and  by  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  prophet  and  diplomatic  skill  saved  his 
fellow-citizens  from  subjugation  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  Thus,  for  several  years,  was  he  wont 
to  guide  the  course  of  events  by  suggesting  in 
his  sermons  what  policy  should  be  adopted. 
These  suggestions  were  taken  up  by  the  magis- 
trates and  usually  agreed  to  without  dissent. 

And  now  came  on  the  most  difficult  and 
sorrowful  part  of  Savonarola's  life.  He  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  great  political 
revolution,  and  had  given  such  mortal  offense 
to  spiritual  and  temporal  tyrants  that  it  was 
impossible  he  should  be  forgiven.  Alexander 
the  Sixth  had  sought  to  silence  his  terrible 
accusations  by  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  but 
had  failed  to  gain  his  end.  There  was  but  on? 
other  way  to  effect  his  purpose;  namely,  by 
Savonarola's  death.  Upon  this  the  pontiff  and 
his  allies  now  determined.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  Reformer  should  either  have  kept  aloof  from 
personal  action  in  the  revolution  of  his  day,  or 
he  should  have  entered  into  it  more  thoroughly. 
To  guide  matters  as  he  did,  and  yet  possess  no 
political  office,  was  to  encounter  all  the  deadly 
enmities  that  belong  naturally  to  such  a  stormy 
period,  without  taking  up  those  weapons  of 
defense  which  are  so  needful  for  safety.  Had 
he  rendered  the  political  fortunes  of  men  de- 
pendent upon  bis  welfare,  he  would  have  fouud 
numerous  and  brave  defenders.  But  when  men 
saw  that  they  could  yield  him  up  without  en- 
dangering their  own  prosperity;  nay,  that  they 
could  even  make  him  a  scape-goat  for  their 
offenses,  the  chances  of  his  overthrow  were 
multiplied.  This  he  felt,  and  accordingly  began 
early  to  predict  his  own  violent  death.  He 
sought  to  induce  as  sweeping  a  reform  in  the 
city  as  had  been  accomplished  in  his  convent. 
To  this  end,  bands  of  children  were  organized 
and  sent  throughout  the  whole  place  to  demand 
all  obscene  books,  prints,  pictures,  statuary, 
masks,  carnival  robes,  and  such  other  vanities, 
that  they  might  be  burned.  Two  immense  bon- 
fires were  framed  and  kindled  of  such  materials, 
and  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  were  con- 
sumed. 

Such  war  upon  the  chosen  vices  of  men  was 
sure  to  react  upon  him  who  waged  it.  To 
think  of  leading  a  whole  city  up  to  the  ideal 
purity  of  primitive  monsstic  virtue  was  un- 
paralleled madness.  The  proud  and  earnest 
founders  of  those  religious  orders  almost  invari- 


ably saw  cause  to  denounce  the  most  terrible 
penalties  against  those  disciples  who  should  let 
down  the  severity  of  their  discipline*  Savon- 
arola himself  had  witnessed  the  decline  of  rigid 
monastic  law  in  his  own  convent.  But  when 
he  summoned  the  licentious  and  intemperate 
Florentines  to  live  as  he  lived,  one  can  almost 
see  their  sneering  faces,  as  with  a  truly  Italian 
shrug  they  answered  with  Sir  Toby : 

"  Dost  thou  think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale 
Because  thou  art  Yirtuoos?" 

The  martyr  was  correct  in  believing  that, 
unguarded  by  official  position,  his  only  safety 
lay  in  throwing  a  pervading  sense  of  religious 
duty  into  the  masses,  but  he  seems  himself  to 
have  apprehended  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task. 
Accordingly  he  began  to  foretell  his  approach- 
ing death,  and  to  declare  his  unalterable  pur- 
pose to  die  for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  His* 
foes  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clear  ascendency 
in  the  municipal  government,  and  instantly 
began  to  employ  their  power  for  his  ruia  The 
most  obvious  way  of  doing  so  was  by  persuad- 
ing the  people  that  the  Prior  was  an  impostor. 
He  had  uttered  many  predictions,  and  some  of 
these  had  been  remarkably  accomplished.  These 
were  not  general  in  character,  like  those  of 
Theodore  Parker  and  others  that  slavery  would 
ultimately  involve  our  land  in  the  convulsions 
of  civil  war,  but  specific  and  personal,  such  as 
seemed  removed  beyond  mortal  ken.  Savon- 
arola sometimes  assumed  the  tone  and  authority 
of  a  prophet,  and  at  others  seems  to  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  origin  of  his  vaticinations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  nearly 
four  centuries  ago,  and  that  superstition  then 
gave  the  widest  range  to  belief  in  spiritual 
beings,  witches,  elves,  fairies,  visions,  dreams, 
and  demoniac  agency.  With  the  utmost  gravity 
Marsilio  Ficino,  the  erudite  Platonist,  changed 
daily  the  stone  set  in  his  ring,  and  the  claws 
and  teeth  of  his  various  amulets,  upon  whose 
occult  virtues  he  publicly  lectured.  Francesco 
Guicciardini  affirmed  that  he  had  often  felt  the 
presence  of  aerial  spirits.  Christiforo  Landino 
read  the  future  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
courses  of  the  stars.  Whoever  impartially  ex- 
amines this  entire  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
science  and  faith  of  those  times,  will  become, 
we  think,  fully  convinced  of  Savonarola's  entire 
sincerity.  His  prophecies  were  so  many,  so 
minute,  and  so  public,  and  were  also  so  exactly 
fulfilled,  that  a  less  superstitious  mind  than  his 
might  easily  have  thought  them  of  celestial 
origin.  Even  the  astute  and  skeptical  Macchi- 
avelli  dared  not  affirm  them  falsehoods.  While 
Carnines  and  Nordi,  and  others  of  less  note 
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proclaimed  him  a  true  prophet,  the  Florentine 
Secretary  refuses  to  express  doubt,  "because," 
he  says,  "one  ought  never  to  speak  of  such  a 
man  but  with  reverence,"  adding  that  "num- 
bers without  end  believed  in  them,  because  his 
life,  his  doctrine,  the  subjects  that  he  took  up, 
were  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  give  full  credit 
to  him." 

Guicciardini,  perhaps  the  fairest  of  his  judges, 
hesitates  here.  He  says,  "  I  look  to  time  for  the 
solution  of  these  doubts;  but  if  Savonarola  was 
sincere,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  justifies  that 
belief,  we  have  been  witnesses  in  our  time  to  a 
very  great  prophet;  but  if  he  was  not  sincere, 
we  have  seen  a  very  great  man.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  the  things 
he  did,  conduct  them  with  such  consummate 
art,  with  so  much  prudence,  had  he  not  been 
f  gifted  with  the  rarest  talent."  The  real  truth 
probably  is,  that  Savonarola,  by  his  rare  insight, 
discerned  events  in  the  future  which  others  could 
not  foresee,  scarcely  knowing  how  it  was  done 
himself;  and  that,  familiar  with  the  abstruse 
speculations  of  the  schoolmen,  and  full  of  the 
visions  and  revelations  of  the  Apocalypse,  Dan- 
iel, and  Ezekiel,  he  deemed  his  knowledge  of 
these  events  of  Divine  origin.  To  a  fervent 
fancy  like  his,  the  importance  of  his  mission 
might  seem  to  justify  the  bestowment  of  such 
an  unusual  gift. 

The  Signory  now  instigated  the  people  to 
claim  some  public  miracle  wrought  by  Savon- 
arola as  the  surest  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
his  prophecies.  #When  the  popular  mind  had 
been  sufficiently  inflamed  earnestly  to  demand 
such  an  exhibition,  matters  suddenly  took  on  a 
strange  complexion.  A  Franciscan  monk  pub- 
licly pronounced  Savonarola  a  deceiver,  and 
summoned  him  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  fire,  so  as 
to  show,  by  escaping  unhurt,  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine.  Savonarola  treated  the  proposal  as 
a  presumptuous  appeal  to  God;  but  one  of  his 
followers,  Fra  Domenico,  deemed  himself  per- 
sonally challenged  to  this  ordeal,  and  instantly 
reported  that  he  would  enter  the  fire  in  com- 
pany with  the  Franciscan,  that  thus  it  might 
be  fairly  tried  which  was  the  impostor.  This 
proposal  seems  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith, 
and  despite  Savonarola's  objections,  Domenico 
declared  his  firm  persuasion  that  he  should  come 
from  the  ordeal  unscathed.  The  people,  greedy 
for  so  novel  a  spectacle,  clamored  fpr  the  prof- 
fered trial  by  fire.  The  Signory  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  but  the  Franciscan  speedily 
showed  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  trust  him- 
self to  the  flames,  however  willing  he  might  be 
to  send  others  into  them.  He  raised  endless 
objections,  and  after  finding  them  all  allowed, 


8oo ght  out  others  to  shield  him  from  .his  part 
in  the  strange  drama. 

Finally,  Domenico  lost  patience  and  would 
grant  no  further  demands.  The  fires  burnt  out, 
the  champions  departed,  the  people  were  in  a 
fury  of  passion,  which  was  artfully  directed  by 
the  magistrates  against  Savonarola.  His  con- 
vent was  assaulted  that  very  evening,  and  him- 
self and  his  disciples  were  made  easy  captives. 
The  Pope  had  now  become  thoroughly  aroused. 
It  was  dangerous  to  have  a  man  of  genius 
thundering  against  his  vices,  who  feared  only 
God,  who  was  insensible  to  the  bribe  of  a 
Cardinal's  bat,  and  who  faithfully  did  his  own 
work,  however  difficult,  "as  ever  in  the  great 
Taskmaster's  eye."  He  was  terrified,  also,  lest 
the  electrical  eloquence  of  the  monk  should 
move  the  rulers  of  Christendom  to  grant  that 
general  council  to  reform  the  abuses  of  Rome 
for  which  he  clamored  so  sternly.  Such  a  coun- 
cil it  was  the  constant  policy  of  the  pontiffs 
to  prevent.  Savonarola  signed  his  own  death- 
warrant  in  demanding  it;  but  then,  it  was 
better  so  to  die  than  to  submit  in  cowardly 
silence. 

Commissioners  soon  left  Rome,  not  to  try 
but  to  convict  and  bum  Savonarola.  One  of 
his  judges  boasted  before  the  trial  that  he  had 
the  sentence  by  heart.  Alone  before  his  ac- 
cusers, subjected  frequently  to  the  rack,  hia 
language  sadly  distorted,  and  falsehood  doing 
its  best  to  blacken  his  character,  the  high  spirit 
of  the  martyr  never  failed  him.  He  was  con- 
demned to  die  at  the  stake.  When  the  time 
for  his  execution  came,  Florence  thronged  about 
the  place  of  execution.  Amid  those  who  hated 
him  unto  death,  and  those  who  longed  to  share 
his  fate,  this  pure  soul  who  hated  none,  but 
loved  all,  was  led  forth  to  die. 

On  the  scaffold  there  was  a  singular  scene. 
"I  separate  thee,"  said  the  priest  who  conducted 
the  degradation  of  8avonarola  from  the  priestly 
office,  and  who  was  awed  by  the  sublime  bear- 
ing of  the  martyr,  "I  separate  thee  from  the 
Church  triumphant" — in  his  confusion  using  the 
word  triumphant  where  the  office  employs  the 
word  militant.  Instantly  the  face  of  Savonarola 
lighted  up — "From  the  Church  militant,"  said 
he,  "not  from  the  Church  triumphant;  over 
that  thou  hast  no  power."  The  flames  were 
kindled,  and  his  soul  went  on  their  angry 
breath  to  heaven.  While  his  lifeless  form  was 
still  hanging  over  the  chains,  the  rising  wind 
kept  lifting  his  right  arm  and  letting  it  Call 
again/making  his  foes  fancy  that  even  in  death 
he  was  denouncing  'them,  and  his  friends  feel 
that  he  was  giving  them  his*  parting  blessing. 
The  base  men  of  Florence  were  secure,  and  the 
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incarnation  of  vice  still  ruled  in  quiet  the 
Romish  Church,  now  that  this  apostle  of  lib- 
erty and  parity  had  perished  upon  the  scaffold. 
The  poet  must  solve  this  historic  riddle  for  ns. 

"  Careless  seems  the  great  avenger;  history's  pages  bat 

record 
One  death  grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems 

and  the  Word; 
Trnth  forever  on  the  scaffbld,  Wrong  forever  on  the 

throne; 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  Future,  and  behind  the 

dim  unknown 
Btandeth  God  within  the  shadow  keeping  watch  above 

his  own," 


THE  TKKPTATIOV  OF  0HEI8T. 


»Y  AUaVITA    H.    IVIBASB. 


THERE  is  connected  with  every  deep  heart- 
experience  a  necessary  solitariness  and  iso- 
lation. When  two  souk  dare .  drink  together 
the  sparkling  cup  of  human  love,  and  feel  its 
effect  m  a  half-sad,  half-glad  infatuation,  who 
ib  there  in  all  this  crowded  world  to  each  save 
the  other?  When  now  and  then  the  sainted 
Christian,  in  his  earnest  gazing  into  heaven, 
catches  a  gleam  from  the  open  gates,  and  his 
soul  is  saturated  with  ecstasy,  yon  may  know 
it  by  the  silent  falling  tears,  the  whispered 
"glory,"  or  the  unconscious  shout,  but  he  can 
not  explain  himself,  he  is  alone  with  Qod. 

In  sorrow,  too,  we  are  isolated.  When  the 
face  that  is  of  ail  earth's  beautiful  faces  the 
sweetest  to  you  lies  locked  away  under  the 
snow;  when  the  arm  upon  which  yon  have 
long  leaned  is  nerveless;  when  the  voice  that 
has  always  gladdened  you  will  come  to  you 
again  only  in  sad,  startling .  echoes,  can  you 
commune  with  the  world?  However  near  your 
friends  try  to  approach  ypu  with  comforting 
sympathy,  you  feel  their  words  a  very  mockery. 
There  is  naught  in  all  the  world  save  yourself 
and  the  terrible  grief  that  is  crushing  you. 
Alone,  too,  we  meet  our  spiritual  foes,  Who 
can  stand  by  us  in  the  hour  of  fierce  combat 
with  Satan  and  his  host  of  elusive  invisible 
allies?  All  alone  we  must  walk  the  dark  valley, 
and  plead  our  cause  alone  before  the  bar  of 
eternity. 

In  these  moments  of  desert  isolation  the 
heart,  in  bitter  lonesomenesa,  looks  up  appeal- 
ingly  to  some  spirit-friend  who  can  fed  its  grief 
without  an  explanation.  The  cloak  of  human 
flesh  is  so  thick  that  in*  the  neediest  hours  it 
keeps  our  friends  so  far  away  they  can  not 
help  us.  Instinctively  we  shun  companionship, 
which  we  feel  assured  can  not  give  perfect  sym- 


pathy. But  God,  our  pitiful  father,  can  surely 
know  all  about  it,  and  we  look  appealingly  in 
our  dumb  anguish  of  soul  to  him.  Our  eyes, 
pained  with  their  far,  upward  straining,  rest 
upon  the  Mediator,  half-way  between  us  and 
the  glorious  Father,  and  we  feel  at  last  that  we 
are  not  quite  alone.  Has  not  Jesus  wept  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  prayed  long  nights 
to  Qod  for  strength  to  bear  out  bravely  the 
dreadful  task  assumed?  Did  he  not  grow  weary 
with  long  walking,  and  sit  down  upon  the 
Samaritan  well  to  rest?  Has  he  not,  too,  been 
tempted?  Surely  Jesus  is  able  to  sympathize 
perfectly  with  us  in  all  our  bereavements,  our 
weariness,  and  our  spiritual  conflicts. 

Yet  it  is  not  always  easy  for  us  to  realize 
this.  Accustomed  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
to  look  upon  Christ  as  glorified  at  the  right 
hand  of  bis  Father,  we  almost  fear  he  has  for-  . 
gotten  the  days  of  his  incarnation,  and  that  he 
can  not  feel  with  us  the  pain  for  which  we 
plead  his  sympathy.  It  were  well,  now  and 
then,  to  go  back  and  look  upon  Jeans  as  he 
seemed  to  his  disciples,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
feel  the  full  blessedness  of  the  assurance  that 
he  is  indeed  our  elder  brother,  who  can  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
Forgetting  to  do  this,  and  remembering  him 
only  as  the  glorified  Son  of  Qod,  the  account 
of  his  temptation  loses  all  force,  and  we  must 
feel  that  his  combat  with  Satan  was  in  no  wise 
perilous  or  painful  like  our  own.  Looking  upon 
him  thus,  what  harm,  or  even  pain  can  the 
shafts  falling  upon  his  invincible  front  occasion 
him?  Regarding  him  as  glorified  Christ,  we 
thus  read  the  story  of  the  temptation. 

"And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he 
said,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Qod  command  that 
these  stones  be  made  bread."  Here  was  Christ, 
omniscient,  for  be  was  the  Son  of  Qod,  and 
knowing  all  things,  he  knew  his  own  divinity, 
recognized  8atan,  and  appreciated  his  boasted, 
yet  fictitious  powes.  How  easy  to  scorn  what- 
ever the  impotent  tempter  might  presume  to 
say!  Surely  he  was  hungry,  but  did  he  not 
know  that  Qod,  who  had  sent  him  on  earth 
with  so  glorious  a  mission,  would  save  him  to 
accomplish  it,  even  though  there  were  no  bread? 
And  did  not  his  strong  confidence  in  his  son- 
ship  make  him  feel  that  though  otherwise  he 
might  create  physical  nourishment  from  the 
stones  at  his  feet,  he  could  not  deign  to  follow 
the  command  of  one  of  his  Father's  ruined, 
unrepenting  rebels.  -  Could  he  accommodate  the 
prince  whose  throne  he  bad  come  to  earth  to 
destroy?  He  could  see  no  advantage  to  be 
gained,  no  danger  to  be. avoided  by  yielding  to 
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Satan's  request  Was  that  a  fierce  tempta- 
tion? "Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the 
holy  city,  and  sitteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  saith  unto  him,  if  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  oast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  written,  be 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee: 
and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest 
at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone/' 
Here  Satan  tempted  Christ  to  presumption;  but 
while  he  saw  and  appreciated  his  mean  and 
ugly  antagonist,  and  recognized  the  endeavor 
to  entrap  him,  could  he  feel  at  all  tempted  to 
comply  with  the  request?  He  knew  the  added 
strength  that  the  least  compliance  would  give 
his  adversary;  he  knew  he  ran  no  risk  by  dis- 
regarding him,  for  could  not  his  omnipotence 
save  him  from  any,  even  the  most  daring  at* 
tempts  to  injure  him?  Gould  Christ  feel  in* 
dined  to  fly  through  the  air,  from  his  high 
pinnacle,  simply  to  please  the  one  who  was 
trying  to  nullify  his  mission? 

"Again  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them;  and  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  will 
I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  Here  was  Satan,  wfco  owned  no  sure  in- 
heritance, in  sheer  insolence  offering  to  give  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  the  conscious  owner 
of  all  things.  Was  that  a  fierce  temptation? 
Or  even  if  we  should  say  that  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  belonged  to  Satan,  and  that  Christ 
might  have  become  their  temporal  king  by 
obedience,  how  could  that  offer  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  one  who  felt  his  own  omnipotence,  and  knew 
that  when  it  suited  the  exigency  of  his  own 
plans,  he  should  "do  according  to  his  will  in 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  all  inhabitants 
of  the  earth." 

Indeed,  how  eovld  Christ  be  tempted?  Does 
not  a  temptation  presuppose  some  previous 
weakness  or  ignorance,  or  depravity?  Adam 
and  Eve  were  pure,  and  they  fell,  but  they 
were  ignorant.  They  had  not  seen  sin  tried. 
They  thought,  no  doubt,  they  were  making  a 
good  bargain,  when  they  disobeyed  God  and 
ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil. 
Satan,  too,  fell,  but  he  had  never  seen  a  rebell- 
ion, and  doubtless  did  not  realize  how  fruitless 
must  be  any  attempt  to  oppose  the  most  high 
Governor.  But  Christ  knew  all  these  things, 
and  was  pure  besides.  How  could  temptation 
find  in  him  any  spot  in  which  to  be  efficient? 

So  Christ's  combat  with  Satan  appears  to  us 
as  we  keep  in  our  minds  Jesus  as  glorified 
Christ.  But  not  thus  did  Jesus  go  on  to  the 
spiritual  battle-field.    He  wore  no  such  imper- 


vious armor.  He  was  tempted  in  all  points  as 
we  are,  and  surely  we  are  not  thus  strongly 
guarded  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  In- 
deed, God,  with  these  divine  attributes,  could 
not  possibly  be  tempted;  but  Jesus,  both  God 
and  man,  could,  in  his  human  nature,  undergo 
the  conflicts  we  suffer. 

In  our  own  strongly-mingled  spiritual  and 
physical  nature  there  is  a  kind  of  alternating 
ebb  and  flow.  To-day  we  are  spiritual  heroes; 
the  heavy  body  holds  us  to  our  place  with 
loose  bands;  we  are  almost  spirits.  To-morrow 
we  will  be  the  complete  slave  of  the  body, 
almost  merely  physical.  In  that  intimate  union 
of  humanity  and  divinity  which  existed  in  Jesus 
might  there  not  have  been  something  similar? 
In  the  transfiguration,  walking  on  the  sea,  open- 
ing tombs,  feeding  multitudes,  Christ  seemed 
all  divine.  In  his  long  nights  of  prayer,  in 
his  weariness  at  Samaria,  in  the  temptation,  he 
seemed  weakly  human.  Was  not  his  divinity 
sometimes  held  in  abeyanoe,  so  that  he  could 
descend  with  us,  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
humanity's  sorrow  and  weakness,  yet  without 
sin?  When  he  went  up  into  the  dreadful  desert 
to  be  tempted,  -did  he  not  voluntarily  leave 
behind  him  the  glory  of  his  divinity,  and  go 
with  that  strength  alone  which  we  ourselves 
can  have,  that  he  might  perfectly  know  our 
infirmities? 

We  oftenest  fall  in  our  combats  because  we 
can  not  see  our  foes,  or  because  they  are  masked, 
and  the  most  perilous  circumstance  of  our  tempt- 
ation is  the  doubt  and  darkness  in  which  we 
are  wrapped.  Can  it  be  that  he  who  was  tempted 
in  ail  points  like  us  was  spared  this  most  pain- 
ful condition?  No,  Jesus  could  not  have  had 
full  confidence  in  his  omnipotence  and  omnis- 
cience when  he  met  Satan,  else  his  adversary's 
insinuations  and  blandishments  could  never  have 
merited  the  name  of  Christ's  temptation. 

Mysterious  double  nature  of  Jesus!  We  can 
not  understand  it;  but  while  we  worship  him  as 
our  ascended,  glorious  Mediator,  we  must  not 
forget  him  as  tempted,  tried,  weeping  Jeans, 
lest  we  fail  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  that  in 
all  things,  save  the  stain  of  sin,  he  is  our 
brother. 

Christ  has  dignified  humanity  by  assuming 
it  folly.  We  should  thus  reverence  it  mote  for 
its  imparted  sanctity. 


Fzab  not  to  have  every  action  of  yonr  life 
open  to  the  inspection  of  mankind.  Remember 
that  a  nicer  casuist  than  man  sees  into  your 
least  actions. 
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KUKBSK  Y. 


SOME  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished  is  in  proportion  to  the 
noise  attending  it.  The  present  incumbent  of 
the  kitchen  thinks  so;  at  least  her  practice 
indicates  it.  She  seems  to  fancy  noise  a  sort 
of  propelling  power,  and  that  mach  can  not  be 
done  without  it.  I  see  the  -  same  indication 
among  some  of  my  women  friends — housekeep- 
ers— when  they  pnt  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
themselves.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  this  matter  lately.  It  was  brought  to 
my  mind  very  forcibly  this  morning  by  a  slight 
nervous  headache,  which  made  me  more  sensi- 
tive to  discordant  sounds. 

When  Suzy  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast 
things,  clattering  the  dishes,  and  slamming  the 
door  going  out  and  in,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
tbey  wew  in  direct  contact  with  my  nervous 
system,  striking  me  blows.  I  knew  8uzy  was 
noisy  beyond  what  was  necessary  or  common, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  this  world  of 
jarring  machinery;  but  I  had  never  been  so 
sensible  of  it  before.  Sometimes  I  am  not  sen- 
sible of  it  at  all,  when  my  mind  is  fully  occu- 
pied, and  I  feel  well  and  strong.  Others,  peo- 
ple of  delicate  nerves,  may  have  been  disturbed 
by  it  a  good  deal,  I  thought,  those  who  are 
occasional  inmates  of  the  house.  Even  the 
members  of  my  own  family  may  have  been 
annoyed  by  it,  and  not  like  to  complain. 

We  do  not  enough  consider  that  noises  to 
which  we  are  used  so  that  we  do  not  notice 
them,  may  be  very  disturbing  to  others.  Peo- 
ple who  live  amid  the  din  of  a  city,  get  so  ac- 
customed to  it  that  it  is  like  perfect  silence  to 
them.  Let  one  go  there  from  the  forest,  or  the 
quiet  country,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  general 
thing  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  sleep  or  think 
^  quietly  for  awhile,  in  such  a  Babel  of  sounds. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  with  our  household  din  many 
times.  It  may  be  disturbing  to  others,  when 
we  are  so  used  to  it  we  do.  not  notice  it. 

I  remember  once  experiencing  from  a  slight 
cause  the  disturbance  a  sound  we  are  not  used 
to  may  sometimes  occasion  us — a  sound  that 
we  should  not  hear  at  all  with  a  little  use.  I 
had  not  been  very  well,  and  my  nervous  sys- 
tem was  quite  sensitive,  so  that  quiet  or  har- 
monious sounds  suited  me  best.  I  went  to 
visit  a  friend.  I  was  put,  to  sleep,  in  a  room 
with  a  clock  in  it  that  ticked  very  loudly,  and 
struck  still  louder,  with  a  spiteful,  jerking 
sound.    It  kept  me  awake  for  several  hours 


after  I  went  to  bed  the  first  night  I  slept  in 
the  room  with  it,  and  after  I  had  fallen  asleep 
every  time  it  struck  1  would  awake  with  a 
start,  my  heart  beating  almost  audibly. 

I  was  to  stay  a  week  or  two  at  the  house, 
and  I  thought,  I  shall  get  used  to-  it,  for  I 
know  how  such  things  lose  their  power  over  us 
with  use.  I  did  not  like  to  say  any  thing  about 
it,  it  would  look  fidgety,  I  feared.  After  a 
few  nights  I  did  n't  mind  it.  I  did  n't  bear  the 
tioking  when  I  was  awake,  and  the  striking 
did  n't  wake  me. 

*  — 

We  had  quite  a  time  this  evening  with  little 
Miliy.  She  got  a  grain  of  dust  or  something  in 
her  eye,  and  it  was  very  painful.  Aunt  Milly 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  1  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Uncle  Tim  came  in  and  told  her  to  let  it 
alone,  and  keep  her  eye  open,  and  it  would 
work  itself  out. 

I  had  been  trying  to  rub  it  out  with  the  cor- 
ner of  a  handkerchief,  and  she  had  been  rubbing 
it  with  her  knuckles,  till  it  began  to  look  quite 
inflamed.  8he  followed  the  simple  directions 
of  Uncle  Tim,  and  true  enough,  in  a  little  while 
it  did  "float  out  at  the  corner,"  I  suppose,  as 
he  said  it  would,  for  it  was  gone. 

How  much  better  things  would  be,  many 
times,  if  we  would  let  them  alone!  The  world, 
they  say,  is  governed  too  much.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  is  doctored  too  much,  and  Uncle  Tim 
says  it  is  fed  too  much.  I  must  consider  these 
propositions  some- 'time  when  I  have  time. 

I  remember  a  little  matter  that  happened 
once  that  shows  up  the  doctoring  too  much. 

A  horse  was  ca*t  in.  the  stable— not  molded 
out  of  metal — but  fallen  down  upon  a  heap  of 
rubbish  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not 
raise  himself. 

There  was  no  one  at  home  but  the  women. 
We  found  the  horse  lying  there  in  that  situa- 
tion, unable  to  get  up,  his  heels  higher  than 
his  bank,  his  side  lying  upon  the  heap  of  filth 
that  ought  to  have  been  removed,  and  we  did 
not  know  what  ailed  him.  We  did  not  know 
it  was  his  position  that  prevented  his  getting 
up. 

We  held  a  council  upon  ways  and  means,  and 
agreed  to  send  for  Doherty,  a  neighboring  Irish- 
man, to  consult  measures  about  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  poor  "  Barney." 

Doherty  came.  We  introduced  him  to  the 
stable  and  to  the  fallen  Barney.  Doherty 
scratched  bis  head  and  looked  perplexed  for  a 
few  moments;  then  he  looked. up  brightly,  and, 
said  he,  "Faith,  it's  me  beiafc  there  ought  to 
be  something  turned  down  him,"  (with  a  rising 
inflection.) 
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Doherty  was  about  as  enlightened  in  his  pre- 
scription as  the  most  of  people,  when  any  one 
is  cart  by  any  illness,  The  first  thing  is  usu- 
ally, in  such  cases,  "something  must  be  turned 
down  them/1  though  it  is  a  chance  if  they  know 
what,  or  what  for. 

I  made  a  nice  little  tea-cake  to-night  from  a 
receipt  Mrs.  Elliston  gave  me.  It  turned  out 
well,  not  only  out  of  the  baking  dish,  but  it 
proved  to  be  good.  I  said  at  table  I  was  glad 
my  cake  had  turned  out  well,  for  it  was  a  new 
experiment.  «.*• 

Cousin  Allen  said  it  had  not  only  turned  out 
well,  but  turned  iq  well,  for  it  was  all  eaten. 

I  will  write  down  the  receipt,  for  I  may  want 
to  use  it  again,  it  is  so  simple  and  so  good: 

T*a  Oake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  a  lump 
of  butter  as  large  as  half  an  egg,  one  oup  sweet 
milk — I  took  cream,  and  found  it  very  good 
indeed;  I  think  the  chief  excellence  of  my  cake 
was  owing  to  it— one  pint  flour,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  cream  tartar,  half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  I 
do  not  have  to  make  cake  for  the  family  very 
often,  for  none  of  them  care  much  for  it,  unless 
it  is  once  in  a  while  a  simple  one,  like  the  one 
we  had  to-night,  eaten  warm. 

As  I  do  not  think  of  any  thing  else  in  par- 
ticular to  write  this  evening,  I  will  pen  a  little 
tale  that  cousin  Abby  told  me  about  an  uncle 
•f  hers.  It  was  brought  toaher  mind  by  the 
little  incident  Norton  related  concerning  the 
cat  at  Mr.  Fuller's.  It  was  her  mother's 
brother,  Mr.  Newell;  I  remember  seeing  him, 
a  little  wisen-faced  man,  but  possessing  much 
shrewdness,  it  was  said. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  fancied  a  pretty 
widow.  He  had  met  the  widow  in  society  and 
admired  her.  She  was  tasteful  in  dress,  witty, 
and  graceful. 

A  mutual  friend,  one  of  those  go-betweens 
who  make  themselves  so  officious  upon  such 
occasions,  spoke  well  of  him  to  the  widow,  en- 
lightened her  upon  the  subject  of  his  numerous 
acres,  and.  spoke  well  of  the  widow  to  him. 
Affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  favorable  train. 
Without  exactly  a  meeting  being  appointed, 
the  widow  was  notified  that  she  would  proba- 
bly be  ^surprised"  by  a  call  from  him  on  a 
certain  afternoon,  and  she  prepared  accordingly 
to  be  surprised  in. good,  like  an  expert  tac- 
tician. 

A  young  lady,  who  was  staying  with  her, 
told  the  maneuvers  afterward.  The  widow  ar- 
ranged her  dress  with  studied  carelessness,  a 
graceful  negligence,  that  was  more  becoming 
than  the  elaborate  toilet  in  which  he  had  seen 


her  abroad.  The  furniture,  etc.,  was  arranged 
in  the  same  order,  and  the  widow  sat  down  to 
await  the  result  of  her  strategy.  But  the  af- 
ternoon passed,  and  the  evening,  and  the  bach- 
elor did  not  make  his  appearance.  The  widow 
peeped  stealthily  through  the  blinds  ever  and 
anon  till  she  was  tired;  and  when  night  came 
she  listened  intently  to  every  sound,  expecting 
to  hear  his  footsteps,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  his  coming. 

Once  she  thought  she  heard  some  one  coming 
up  the  path  from  the  gate,  and  she  threw  her- 
self into  an  interesting  attitude,  and  her  cheek 
flushed  with  expectation.  But,  alas!  she  was 
doomed  to  "  blush  unseen,"  no  one  came. 

Probably  business  had  detained  him,  she  said 
to  her  lady  friend — business,  that  scape-goat 
of  men;  their  excuse  for  non-fulfillment  of  all 
engagements  that  do  not  relate  to  business;  ior 
non-attendance  at  all  places  where  it  is  expected 
they  will  be. 

The  next  morning  a  friend,  a  sort  of  "  Aunt 
Charity,"  who  lived  opposite,  came  over  bright 
and  early.  She  had  spied  something  she  did 
not  understand,  and  came  in  to  get  an  explana- 
tion of  what  puzzled  her,  or  to  excite  surprise 
by  telling  something  that  was  not  known. 
After  sitting  a  moment,  refusing  to  take  off  her 
"things,"  saying  she  could  n't  stay  but  a  few 
moments,  she  asked:  "What  was  that  old  bach- 
elor Newell  in  your  yard  for  yesterday?" 

Then  came  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  widow's 
face.  "Newell  in  the  yard!"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  time?  who  saw  him?" 

"  Why,  I  saw  him,"  answered  Aunt  Biah,  as 
she  was  called,  who  might  have  been  named 
Aunt  Charity  from  her  curiosity  about  her 
neighbor.  "I  happened  to  be  sitting  by  the 
window  " — Aunt  Biah  generally  "happened"  to 
be  sitting  by  the  window  when  there  was  any 
thing  going  forward  among  her  neighbors,  or 
when  there  was  not,  watching  for  something. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange  in  these  old  ladies 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  who  want 
some  amusement,  and  we  ought  to  allow  them 
in  it,  and  not  deride  them  for  it  Poor  old 
souls!  should  we  grudge  them  the  little  remains 
of  comfort  and  amusement  left  them — looking 
out  upon  the  world  from  the  loop-holes  of  their 
retreats — the  world  with  which  they  have  done, 
and  can  only  look  upon  at  a  distance?  Who 
is  harmed  by  their  innocent  speculations?  Let 
them  look  at  us  if  it  affords  them  any  pleasure. 

But  I  am  leaving  the  widow  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  suspense. .  About  4  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon— Aunt  Cha,  or,  rather,  Aunt  Biah,  was 
sure  the  little  clock  in  the  room  had  struck 
just  before  the  event  happened— Aunt    Biah 
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ww  generally  very  exact  in  her  relations,  and 
she  thought  she  could  safely  affirm  that  it  had— 
well,  aiew  minutes  after  the  clock  had  struck 
foar — Aunt  Biah  remembered  now  distinctly 
what  it  was  that  made  her  remember  that  the 
clock  had  struck  before  she  saw  Mr.  Newell, 
that  little  old  bachelor,  go  in  at  the  widow 
Laughlm's  gate— Bbe  was  thinking  it  was  time 
to  put  her  tea-kettle  on,  and  she  must  go  away 
from  the  window  and  see  to  it— *she  had  just 
thought  this  when  he  appeared  on  the  walk, 
"all  dressed  up  as  spruce  as  could  be,"  and  she 
thought  she  would  just  wait  and  see  where  be 
was  going.  She  "rather  mistrusted,"  she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him. 

He  came  down  the  street,  opened  the  widow's 
gate,  and  walked  in,  stopped  a  minute  or  two 
in  the  yard,  Aunt  Biah  thought  perhaps  three 
minutes;  at  least  the  time  seemed  as  long  as 
that  to  her,  because  she  was  waiting  to  see 
what  he  would  do,  and  then  he  turned  and 
walked  out  again,  and  went  back  up  the  street. 

She  thought  it  "dreadful  strange,"  she  said. 
She  could  n't  see  into  it,  because  he  was  dressed 
up  so  spruce  she  was  sure  he  had  "come  a 
courting." 

The  widow  could  n't  understand  it.  Cousin 
Abby  said  she  did  n't  think  she  ever  knew  to 
her  dying  day — she's  dead  now — why  "bache- 
lor Newell"  came  into  the  yard  and  went  away 
again  without  seeing  her.  But  it  came  out 
afterward,  Abby  said;  he  told  it  himself;  but 
she  did  not  think  any  one  ever  told  the  widow. 
It  would  have  been  well  enough,  though,  if  they 
had;  she  might  have  learned  something. 

Well,  he  told  to  the  friend  that  tried  to  make 
the  match  between  them  afterward,  what  made 
it  "dash  in  the  pan,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Going  into  the  yard,  the  first  thing  that 
greeted  his  eyes  among  the  widow's  flowers, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood, 
lay  a  dog  and  cat  that  started  up  at  his  ap- 
proach and  skulked  away  as  if  in  expectation 
of  a  beating  for  daring  to  enjoy  themselves  ly- 
ing there  in  the  Summer  sunshine.  As  they 
ran  away  he  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  and 
not  only  abject  fear  was  expressed  in  their 
movements,  but  gaunt  famine  in  their  frames. 
Frames  expressed  their  appearance  exactly,  for 
there  was  little  else  of  them.  He  stood  and 
mused  a  few  moments.  Could  the  woman  who 
would  treat  helpless  animals  in  this  way  have 
any  tenderness  for  a  husband— for  any  one? 
The  answer  quickly  came  to  him,  "  No,"  and; 
he  wheeled  out  of  the  widow's  yard,  and  wheeled, 
her  out  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  said,  blessing 
his  stars  at  the  lucky  chance  that  had  led  hint 
to  the  widow's  in  the  day-time,  when  these 


evidences  of  her  home-management  stared  him 
in  the  face,  and  resolving,  if  he  ever  thought 
of  courting  another  woman,  he  would  first  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  her  cat  and  dog,  if  she 
nad  any. 

A  OLUBTEB  OF  8TAB& 


IN  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  origin  of 
Methodism  we  find  it  rich  in  the  material 
which  it  furnishes  for  study  and  for  history. 
It  is  remarkable,  not  for  giving  new  doctrines 
to  the  world,  but  for  the  evident  manner  by 
which  it  was  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  give 
prominent  utterance  to  those  vital  doctrines  of 
Christianity  which  renovate  the  sonl  and  bless 
it  with  the  consciousness  of  a  present  salvation. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  providential  unfolding 
of  its  great  ecclesiastical  machinery,  by  which 
it  has  been  able  to  propagate  itself  with  un- 
paralleled rapidity.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
wonderful  men  it  raised  np  for  its  first  necessi- 
ties, the  variety  of  talents  and  endowments 
which  they  brought  to  their  work,  and  the 
heroism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  by  which 
they  accomplished  their  mission.  Another  re- 
markable chapter  is  just  now  opened  up  for  us 
by  Dr.  Stevens  in  his  admirable  Centenary  vol- 
ume, "The  Women  of  Methodism."*  Woman, 
too,  has  had  her  mission  in  this  grand  religious 
movement.  Her  wisdom  has  helped  in  its 
counsels,  her  zeal  has  aided  in  its  propagation, 
and  her  gentle  ministrations  have  given  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  the  toil-worn  heroes 
who  were  laying  its  foundations. 

A  noble  tribute  to  her  place  in  Methodism  is 
paid  to  woman  in  this  volume.  The  book  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
"Susanna  Wesley  and  Wesleyan  Methodism." 
Mrs.  Wesfcy  was  long  ago  called  "The  Mother 
of  Methodism,"  and  the  first  chapter  is  of  course 
devoted  to  her.  It  is  an  excellent  delineation 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  in  Chris- 
tian history.  Mary  Fletcher,  one  of  the  most 
holy  of  women,  and  her  companions,  Sarah 
B^an,  Sarah  Crosby,  and  8arah  Lawrence,  are 
the  subjects  of  the  second  chapter.  The  third 
chapter  sketches  rapidly,  but  with  great  inter- 
est, a  number  of  excellent  women  of  English 
Methodism,  among  whom  is  the  "young,  beau- 
tiful, and  well-educated  widow,  Grace  Murray, 
who  was  dearer   to  Wesley  than  any  other 


•The  Women  of  Methodism:  Its  Three  Foundresses, 
Susanna  Wesley,  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Barbara  Heck,  etc.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  New 
York:  Carlton  4  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Pee  6  Hitch- 
cock. 
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woman,  to  whom  he  fully  gave  his  heartland  for 
whom,  the  disappointment  of  not  consummating 
hie  affection  by  their  marriage,  left  a  trait  of 
romantic  sentiment  and  sadness  on  the  history 
of  his  remarkable  life."  Part  II  is  devoted  tt> 
"Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Calvin- 
istic  Methodism/'  and  Part  III  to  "Barbara 
Heck  and  American  Methodism."  The  first 
chapter  of  this  part  gives  a  fall  history  of  the 
excellent  woman  to  whom  God  gave  the  honor 
of  giving  the  first  impulse  to  the  Methodism  of 
America.  The  second  chapter  brings  ns  to  the 
point  we  wish  to  reach.  It  is  entitled,  "As- 
bury  and  his  Female  Friends."  Here  we  find 
oar  "Cluster  of  Stars,"  and  design  to  present 
to  our  readers  three  or  four  of  these  friends  of 
the  great  Bishop,  to  give  them  a  taste  of  .this 
interesting  book — believing  that  having  once 
tasted,  they  will  want  the  whole  feast  that  is 
provided  for  them  in  this  volume: 

MAEY  WHITE. 

The  family  of.  Judge  White— which  gave  ref- 
uge to  Asbnry,  and  to  not  a  few  of  his  breth- 
ren, during  these  stormy  times—was  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism. 
Like  that  of  tiough,  at  Perry  Hall;  of  BaeseU, 
at  Bohemia  Manor;  and  of  Barrett,  at  "Bar- 
rett's Chapel,"  Kent,  its  n|me  continually  re- 
curs in  the  journals  of  Asbnry,  Coke,  Garrett- 
son,  Abbott,  and  in  other  early  Methodist 
publications.  These  memorable  historical  fami- 
lies, though  associated  with  the  highest  social 
circles  of  their  times,  counted  not  their  wealth 
nor  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  persecution  with  the  people  of  God. 

Thomas  White,  "Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Picas,"  bad  been  an  unexceptionable  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Church  before  he  met  with 
the  Methodists.  His  wife,  Mary  White,  was  a 
lady  of  special  excellence;  devoted,  charitable, 
strict  in  the  religions  education  of  her  family, 
not  omitting  her  numerous  colored  servants,  to 
whom  she  carefully  taught  the  Holy  Soriptures. 
Hearing  the  Methodists  preach,  ber  devout 
heart  recognized  them  as  congenial  Christians, 
and  she  reported  them  so  favorably  to  her  hus- 
band that  he  was  induced  to  accompany  her 
and  their  children  to  one  of  their  appointments. 
The  preachers  were  invited  to  his  mansion,  and 
it  remained  a  "preaching-place"  till  the  erec- 
tion of  White's  Chapel.  His  wife  not  only  led 
him  to  the  Methodist  communion,  but  became 
his  best  guide  to  heaven.  She  was  a  woman 
of  rare  talents,  of  remarkable  but  modest  cour- 
age, and  of  fervent  zeal.  When  he  was  seized 
by  the  military  patrol  she  clung  to  him,  de- 
fending him,  and  declaring  to  the  ruffians,  who 


brandished  their  swords  over  her,  that  she 
feared- them  not,  itU,  overpowered .  by  their 
numbers,  he  was  borne  away.  She  soon  fol- 
lowed them,  found  out  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  rested  not  till  she  effected  hi*  resto- 
ration to  his  fismily. 

"On  another  sorrowful  occasion,"  nays  a 
Methodist  annalist,  "when  a  drafted  company 
of  soldiers  came  by  her  house  and  halted,  while 
the  men  were  weeping  on  account  of  leaving 
their  parents,  wives,  and  sisters,  and  while 
wives  and  sisters  were  dinging  to  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  telling  by  their  gushing 
tears  how  deeply  they  felt  as  they  were  parting 
with  them,  fearing  they  should  see  them  no 
more,  Mrs.  White  kneeled  down  on  the  ground 
before  them  and  offered  up  fervent  prayers, 
mingling  her  tears  with  theirs  for  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  salvation;  and  when  the 
Methodists  were  met  for  worship,  if  there  were 
none  present  more  suitable,  she  took  up  the 
cross,  led  the  religions  exercises,  and  met  the 
class;  and  she  would  have  gone  further  and  . 
preached  if  Asbnry  had  encouraged  her.  That 
child  of  nature  and  of  grace,  Benjamin  Abbott, 
was  at  Mr.  White's  in  October,  1782;  when 
about  to  start  for  quarterly  meeting  at  Barrett's 
Chapel,  be  says,  '  Mrs.  White  came  to  me  as  I 
sat  on  my  horse,  and  took  hold  of  my  hand, 
exhorting  me  for  some  time.  1  felt  very  happy 
under  her  wholesome  admonitions.'  Thomas 
Ware  says,  'She  was  a  mother  in  Israel  in  very 
deed/  When  her  husband  informed  her  that 
his  end  was  nigh,  she  spent  the  last  night  in 
supplications  for  him,  and  with  him  exulted  in 
victory  as  be  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 
She,  like  her  husband,  professed  and  exemplified 
the  grsce  of  perfect  love.  They  were  lovely  in 
their  lives,  and  in  death  were  not  long  divided; 
she  soon  followed  him  to  the  'better  country.* 
Near  by  the  old  homestead  the  bricks  that 
arched  their  graves,  now  sunk  in  the  earth, 
mark  the  spot  where  their  heaven- watched  dust 
reposes,  till  they  shall  again  appear  in  the  bloom 
and  beauty  of  immortality." 

ANN  BASSETT. 

Richard  Bassett,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  was  a 
man  of  preeminence  in  the  civil  and  social  life    ' 
of  these  times.     He  first  met  Asbnry  in    his    | 
concealment  at  Judge  White's  residence.     On  a    | 
professional  journey  to    Maryland,   he    caviled    I 
there  to  spend  a  night  with  his  friend,    the    I 
Judge.    As  a  door  in  the  house  was  opened  be    j 
observed  Asbnry t  with  some  other  preachers,    | 
apparently  retired  in  quiet  conversation ,   and 
inquired  of  Mrs.  White  who  "they  were,  dressed 
in   sable    garments    and   keeping    themselves 
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aside?"  "They  are  some  of  the  beat  men  in 
the  world;  they  are  Methodist  preachers/'  re- 
plied tbe  hostess.  He  was  evidently  disturbed 
by  this  intelligence,  and  observed,  "Then  I  can 
not  stay  hem  to-night"  "Yon  must  stay; 
they  ean  not  hurt  you/'  rejoined  the  lady. 
Supper  being  ready,  they  all  sat  down  at  the 
table.  Asbury  had  considerable  conversation 
with  Baeeett,  "by  which  he  was  convinced  that 
Methodist  preachers  were  not  so  ignorant  or 
unsociable  as  to  make  them  outcasts  from  civil 
society.  On  taking  leave  he  invited  Asbury, 
more  from  custom  than  desire,  to  call  on  him 
in  case  he  visited  Dover.  When  Bassett  re- 
turned home  and  informed  his  wife  that  he:had 
been  in  company  with  Methodist  preachers,  and 
had  invited  one  of  them  to  his  house,  she  was 
greatly  troubled;  but  was  quieted  when  he  told 
her,  'It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  come/  "  But 
some  time  later  Basset^  while  looking  out  of 
his  window,  saw  tbe  itinerant  approaching. 
That  evening  Asbury  charmed  by  his  conversa- 
tion a  large  circle  at  the  tea-table,  till  la  to  into 
the  night;  and  for  nearly  twoscore  years  Rich- 
ard Bassett  was  his  unfailing  friend. 

Subsequently  Asbury,  on  visiting  the  family, 
describes  Bassett  as  "a  very  conversant  and 
affectionate  man,  who,  from  his  own  acknowl- 
edgments, appears  to  be  sick  of  sin.    His  wife 
is  under  great  distress;  she  prays  much."    It 
was  not  long  before  she  was  rejoicing  in  the 
consolation  of  the  Gospel,  and  her  husband  fol- 
lowed in  her  steps.    They  became  zealous  and 
exemplary  Methodists.    He  "lived  a  bright  ex- 
ample of  holiness,  and  left  the  world  praising 
God."     He  often  preached,  and  was  the  chief 
founder  of  "  Wesley  Chapel,"  in  Dover.    They 
had  three  residences,  one  in  Dover,  one  in.  Wil- 
mington, and  another  at  Bohemia  Manor,  a 
famous  locality  in  the  early  Methodist  annals, 
where  Ann  Bassett  delighted  to  minister  to  the 
way-worn  itinerants.    All  of  them  were  favor- 
ite homes  of  the  ministry,  and  scenes  of  early 
quarterly  conferences  and  other  extraordinary 
meetings.    Bohemia  Manor  consisted  of  eight- 
een thousand  acres,  on  the  Bohemia  and  Elk 
Rivers.    The  family  owned  six  thousand  of  the 
beat  of  these  acres.    They  bad  a  famous  "old 
log  Bethesda  Chapel"  on  the  Manor,  in  which 
the   greatest  heroes  of  primitive    Methodism 
sounded   their   trumpets.    The  mansion   there 
was   as  noted  a  resort  of  Methodist  preachers 
as   Perry  Hall  on  the  western  shore  of  Mary- 
land; "it  was  seldom  without  some  one  of  them, 
and    often  had  a  number  of  them   together." 
The   generous  hostess  received  one   of   them, 
broken  down  with  age  and  labor,  as  superin- 
tendent of   the   household.    The   neighboring 


groves  sometimes  resounded  with  the  melodies 
of  Methodist  camp  meetings.  The  Manor  be- 
came "famous  for  Methodism;  in  almost  every 
family  Methodists  were  found.  Mrs.  Bassett 
did  not  live  many  years;  but  while  she  lived 
she  was  a  bright  example  of  holiness,  and  left 
tbe  world  praising  God." 

PRUDENCE  GOUGH. 

Perry  Hall  is  still  more  historical  in  the 
Church,  if  possible,  than  the  White  Mansion, 
#as  a  home  of  Asbury  and  his  itinerant  asso- 
ciates; and  its  lady,  Prudence  Gough,  gave  it 
primarily  its  fame  for  Methodist  hospitality, 
and  maintained  its  enviable  reputation  to  the 
last.  No  preachers'  home  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  early  literature.  In  tbe  week 
before  the  memorable  "Christmas  Conference" 
of  1784  it  sheltered  Asbury,  Coke,  Whatcoat, 
Va8ey,  Black  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  who  prepared  there  the  business  of 
the  Conference.  The  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  American  Methodism  may  be  said  to 
have  been  constructed  under  its  root 

Asbury's  usefulness  in  the  Baltimore  circuit 
in  1775  had  permanently  important  results. 
He  gathered  into  the  young  societies  not  a  few 
of  those  influential  families  whose  opulence  and 
social  position  gave  material  strength  to  Meth- 
odism through  much  of  its  early  history  in  that 
city,  while  their  exemplary  devotion  helped  to 
maintain  its  primitive  purity  and  power.  Henry 
Dorsey  Gough  and  his  family  were  distinguished 
examples.  Gough  possessed  a  fortune  in  lands 
and  money  amounting  to  more  than  three  hund- 
red thousand  dollars.  He  had  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Ridgeley.  His  country  resi- 
dence— Perry  Hall,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  city — was  "one  of  tbe  most  spacious  and 
elegant  in  America  at  that  time.1'  But  he  was 
an  unhappy  man  in  the  midst  of  his  luxury. 
His  wife  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
Methodist  preaching,  but  he  forbade  her  to  hear 
it  again.  While  he  was  reveling  with  wine 
and  gay  companions  one  evening,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  divert  themselves  by 
going  together  to  a  Methodist  assembly.  As- 
bury was  the  preacher,  and  no  godless  diversion 
could  be  found  in  his  presence.  "What  non- 
sense," exclaimed  one  of  the  convivialists,  as 
they  returned,  "what  nonsense  have  we  heard 
to-night  1"  "  No,"  replied  Gough,  startling  them 
with  sudden  surprise;  "no,  what  we  have  heard 
is  the  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  "I 
will  never  hinder  you  again  from  hearing  the 
Methodists/'  he  said  as  he  entered  his  house 
and  met  his  wife. 

The  impression  of  the  sermon  was  so  pro- 
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found  that  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  bis  accus- 
tomed pleasures.  He  became  deeply  serious, 
and,  at  last,  melancholy,  "and  was  near  de- 
stroying himself"  nnder  the  awakened  sense  of 
his  misspent  life;  but  God  mercifully  preserved 
him.  Riding  to  one  of  his  plantations,  he  heard 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  a  cabin,  and, 
listening,  discovered  that  a  negro  from  a  neigh- 
boring estate  was  leading  the  devotions  of  his 
own  slaves,  and  offering  fervent  thanksgivings 
for  the  blessings  of  their  depressed  lot.  His 
heart  was  touched,  and  with  emotion  he  ex- 
claimed, "Alas,  O  Lord!  I  have  my  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  yet,  ungrateful 
wretch  that  I  am,  I  never  thanked  thee,  as  this 
poor  slave  does,  who  has  scarcely  clothes  to 
put  on,  or  food  to  satisfy  his  hunger."  The 
luxurious  master  was  taught  a  lesson,  on  the 
nature  of  true  contentment  and  happiness, 
which  he  could  never  forget.  His  work-worn 
servants  in  their  lowly  cabins  knew  a  blessed- 
ness which  he  ha£  never  found  in  his  sumptu- 
ous mansion. 

He  returned  home,  pondering  the  mystery, 
with  a  distressed  and  contrite  heart.  He  re- 
tired from  his  table,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  large  company  of  his  friends,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees  in  a  chamber.  While  there, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  he  received  con- 
scious pardon  and  peace.  In  a  transport  of  joy 
he  went  to  his  company,  exclaiming,  "I  have 
found  the  Methodists'  blessing,  I  have  found 
the  Methodists'  God!"  Both  he  and  his  wife 
now  became  members  of  the  Methodist  society, 
and  Perry  Hall  was  henceforth  the  chief  asy- 
lum of  the  itinerants  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
a  "preaching-place." 

The  wealthy  converts  erected  a  chapel  con- 
tiguous to  Perry  Hall.  They  made  a  congrega- 
tion; for  the  establishment  comprised  a  hund- 
red persons.  The  circuit  preachers  supplied  it 
twice  a  month,  and  local  preachers  every  Sun- 
day. After  some  years  of  steadfast  piety  this 
liberal  man  yielded  to  the  strong  temptations 
of  his  social  position,  and  fell  away  from  his 
humbler  brethren.  Bat  his  excellent  wife  main- 
tained her  integrity,  and  her  fidelity  was  re- 
warded by  his  restoration.  Under  the  labors 
of  Asbury,  his  "spiritual  father,"  he  was  re- 
claimed in  1800,  and  applied  for  readmission 
into  the  Church  in  the  Light-Street  Chapel, 
Baltimore.  When  the  pastor  put  the  question 
of  his  reception  to  vote,  the  whole  assembly 
rose,  and  with  tears  and  prayers  welcomed  him 
again.  His  zeal  was  renewed,  his  devotion 
steadfast,  and  the  family  built  another  chapel 
for  the  Methodists  in  a  poor  neighborhood. 
Their  charities  were  large,  and  they  were  ever 


ready  to  minister,  with  both  their  means  and 
Christian  sympathies,  to  the  afflicted  within  or 
without  the  pale  of  their  Church.  After  his 
reclamation  he  exclaimed,  M0,  if  my  wife  had 
ever  given  way  to  the  world  I  should  have 
been  lost;  but  her  uniformly  good  life  inspired 
me  with  the  hope  that  I  should  one  day  be  re- 
stored to  the  favor  of  God!"  He  preached  at 
times,  and,  during  the  agitations  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
his  public  labors.  He  died  in  1808,  while  the 
General  Conference  of  his  Church  was  in  session 
in  Baltimore. 

"Perry  Hall,"  says  Lednum,  "was  the  resort 
of  much  company,  among  whom  the  skeptic 
and  the  Romanist  were  sometimes  found.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  bar,  the  elite  of  Mary- 
land, were  there.  But  it  mattered  not  who 
were  there;  when  the  bell  rang  for  family  de- 
votion they  were  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  if 
there  was  no  male  person  present  who  could 
lead  the  devotions,  Mrs.  Gough  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  was 
often  raised  and  sung  by  the  colored  servants, 
after  which  she  would  engage  in  prayer.  Take 
her  altogether,  few  such  have  been  found  on 
earth."  Asbury  called  her  a  "true  daughter" 
to  himself,  and  Coke,  "a  precious  woman  of 
fine  sense."  "Her  only  sister  became  a  Meth- 
odist about  the  same  ihne  that  she  did;  they 
continued  faithful  to  a  good  old  age,  when  they 
were  called  to  take  a  higher  seat.  Most  of  her 
relations  followed  her  example  of  piety.  Many 
of  them  are  Methodists  cast  in  the  old  die. 
Methodism  still  continues  in  this  distinguished 
family."  Its  only  daughter  became,  under  her 
parental  training,  a  devoted  Methodist.  Her 
marriage  into  the  Carroll  family,  memorable  in 
our  Revolutionary  history,  did  not  impair,  but 
extended  her  religious  influence. 

This  devout  and  liberal  family  has  long  been 
historical  in  our  Church  annals.  The  early 
books  of  Methodism  make  frequent  reference  to 
it,  and  its  services  to  the  denomination.  An- 
bury's Journals  have  rendered  its  name  familiar. 

When  the  itinerant  chiefs  met  there  in  1784 
to  prepare  for  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
Coke  described  Perry  Hall  as  "  the  meet  ele- 
gant house  in  this  State."  "Here,"  he  adds, 
"I  have  a  noble  room  to  myself,  where  Mr. 
Asbury  and  I  may,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
mature  every  thing  for  the  Conference."  Black 
alludes  to  it  as  "the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
building"  he  had  seen  in  America.  "It  is/*  he 
says,  "about  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore;  Mr. 
Gough,  its  owner,  is  a  Methodist,  and  supposed 
to  be  worth  one  hundred  thousand  pound*. 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of   Christ. 
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He  has  built  a  neat  stone  meeting-bouse,  en- 
tertains the  circuit  preachers,  and  at  times 
preaches  himself;  and  thus  he  continued  to  do 
{luring  the  late  war,  at  the  risk  of  his  immense 
estate." 

Asbury's  allusions  to  Perry  Hall  are  brief 
but  abundant.  He  seems  hardly  ever  to  have 
passed  through  Baltimore  without  turning  aside 
to  this  favorite  retreat.  His  devoted  hosts  were 
among  his  dearest  friends,  and  their  absence  at 
any  time  was  felt  by  him  as  a  painful  bereave- 
ment. In  1800  he  writes:  "We  came  with  dif- 
ficulties to  Perry  Hall;  but  the  greatest  trouble 
of  all  was  that  the  elders  of  the  house  were  not 
at  home.  The  walls,  the  rooms  no  longer  vocal, 
all  to  me  appeared  hung  in  sackcloth.  I  see 
not  the  pleasant  countenances,  nor  hear  the 
cheerful  voices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gough  1  She  is 
in  ill  health,  and  writes,  'I  have  left  home, 
perhaps  never  to  return.'  This  intelligence 
made  me  melancholy.  Mrs.  Gough  hath  been 
my  faithful  daughter." 

ELEANOR  DORSEY. 

Eleanor  Dorsey,  wife  of  Judge  Dorsey,  was  a 
heroine  of  the  Church  of  those  early  times,  and 
one  of  the  friends  of  Asbury,  her  house  being 
his  home,  and  the  shelter  of  many  other  itiner- 
ants. The  family  moved  as  early  as  1801  to 
Lyons,  New  York,  where  she  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  leaving  a  fragrant  memory  in 
the  Church/  "Her  Christian  life,"  says  one 
who  well  knew  her,  "had  been  such  that  her 
hope  grew  brighter  under  great  trials  and  afflic- 
tions. She  possessed  a  strong  mind,  well  stored 
with  useful  knowledge,  and  a  faculty  to  com- 
municate her  knowledge  to  others.  She  had 
made  herself  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Methodism,  and  one  would  suppose  by  con- 
versing with  her  that  she  had  a  perfect  history 
of  the  Church  to  which  she  belonged.  While 
she  lived  in  Maryland  she  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  first  Methodist  min- 
isters. Asbury  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  fam- 
ily. Her  house  was  a  home  for  the  preachers 
from  the  time  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Church;  and  when  a  preacher  called  on  her,  he 
was  favored  with  a  warm  reception,  and  hailed 
Tvith  a  smile.  The  Genesee  Annual  Conference 
held  its  sessions  no  less  than  three  times  at  her 
house,  and  she  has  been  known  to  entertain 
thirty  preachers  during  its  session.  .  The  first 
Conference  held  in  Western  New  York  was  in 
her  dwelling,  in  the  year  1810.  She  taught  her 
children,  while  they  were  in  early  life,  the-  prin- 
ciples of  our  holy  religion,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  all  happily  converted  to  God. 
When  informed  by  her  physician  that  she  could 
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survive  but  a  short  time,  such  was  her  uncom- 
mon strength  of  mind  and  confidence  in  the 
God  of  all  grace,  that,  without  the  least  embar- 
rassment or  excitement,  she  arranged  all  her 
temporal  affairs,  made  choice  of  the  minister  to 
preach  her  funeral  sermon,  and  selected  for  a 
text  Rev.  xiv,  13.  She  then  addressed  herself 
to  all  who  were  present  in  a  plain  but  friendly 
and  affectionate  manner,  and  closed  her  remarks 
by  saying:  'This  is  the  brightest,  the  happiest 
day  I  ever  saw:  I  thank  the  Lord,  now  I  know 
that  the  religion  1  have  professed  for  so  many 
years  is  no  fiction.  No,  bless  the  Lord,  it 
makes  me  happy  in  this  trying  hour.  My  work 
is  done,  my  sky  is  clear.  Glory  to  God!  Jesus 
died  for  me/  n 

MRS.  GENERAL  RUSSELL. 

Asbury  found  one  of  his  best  female  friends 
and  wayside  homes,  where  he  most  needed  and 
most  prized  them,  among  the  rugged  mountains 
of  the  Hols  ton  country,  when,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  used  to  climb  those  bights,  sometimes 
guarded  by  convoys  of  armed  men  to  protect* 
him  from  the  Indians,  for  the  Methodist  pio- 
neer itinerants  kept  pace  with  the  movement 
of  early  emigration.  The  most  romantic  pas- 
sages of  his  journals  are  his  brief  records  of  his 
adventures  among  the  AUeghanies,  and  often  at 
the  close  of  weary  days  does  he  write  in  log- 
cabins  that  so  many  miles  yet  remain  before 
he  can  reach  "  General  Russell's,"  bis  longed-for 
resting-place.  The  first  Methodist  Conference 
beyond  the  AUeghanies  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  held  at  Union  town,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1788;  but  a  session  was  held 
in  the  Hols  ton  country  as  early  as  the  second 
week  of  the  previous  May.  Rev.  Thomas  Ware, 
who  was  present,  gives  some  information  of  the 
memorable  occasion,  including  interesting  ref- 
erences to  the  Russell  family.  "As  the  road 
by  which  Bishop  Asbury  was  to  come  was,'1  be 
says,  "infested  with  hostile  savages,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  traveled  except  by  considerable 
companies,  he  was  detained  for  a  week  after 
the  time  appointed  to  commence  the  session. 
But  we  were  not  idle;  and  the  Lord  gave  us 
many  souls  in  the  place  where  we  were  assem- 
bled, among  whom  were  General  Russell  and 
lady,  the  latter  a  sister  of  the  illustrious  Pat- 
rick Henry.  I  mention  these  particulars,  be- 
cause they  were  the  first-fruits  of  our  labors  at 
this  Conference.  On  the  Sabbath  we  had  a 
crowded  audience,  and  Tunnell  preached  an  ex- 
cellent sermon,  which  produced  great  effect. 
His  discourse  was  followed  by  a  number  of  pow- 
erful exhortations.  When  the  meeting  closed 
Mrs.  Russell  came  to  me  and  said,  'I  thought 
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I  was  a  Christian;  but,  sir,  I  am  not  a  Chris- 
tian— I  am  the  veriest  sinner  upon  earth.  I 
want  you  and  Mr.  Mastin  to  come  with  Mr. 
Tunneli  to  our  house  and  pray  for  us,  and  tell 
what  we  must  do  to  be  saved.1  So  we  went, 
and  spent  much  of  the  afternoon  in  prayer, 
especially  for  Mrs.  Russell.  But  she  did  not 
obtain  comfort.  Being  much  exhausted,  the 
preachers  retired  to  a  pleasant  grove,  near  at 
hand,  to  spend  a  short  time.  On  returning  to 
the  house  we  found  Mrs.  Russell  praising  the 
Lord,  and  the  General  walking  the  floor  and 
weeping  bitterly.  He  had  been  reading  to  her 
one  of  Fletcher's  works.  At  length  he  sat 
down  quite  exhausted.  This  scene  was  in  a 
high  degree  interesting  to  us.  To  see  the  old 
soldier  and  statesman,  the  proud  opposer  of 
godliness,  trembling,  and  earnestly  inquiring 
what  he  must  do  to  be  saved,  was  an  affecting 
sight.  But  the  work  ended  not  here.  The 
conversion  of  Mrs.  Russell,  whose  zeal,  good 
sense,  and  amiableness  of  character  were  pro- 
verbial, together  with  the  penitential  grief  so 
conspicuous  in  the  General,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many,  and  numbers 
were  brought  in  before  the  Conference  closed. 
The  General  rested  not  till  he  Jjnew  his  adop- 
tion; and  he  continued  a  faithful  and  an  official 
member  of  the  Church,  constantly  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Savior  unto  the  end  of  his 
life."  No  name  is  recorded,  in  the  biographies 
of  the  pioneer  itinerants  among  these  mount- 
ains, with  more  grateful  affection  than  that  of 
General  Russell.  His  house  was  long  their 
refuge,  and  Asbury  always  entered  it  with  de- 
light. 

Asbury  speaks  of  them,  in  1788,  as  "a  most 
kind  family  in  deed  and  truth/'  In  1792  he 
writes:  "I  came  to  sister  Russell's;  I  am  very 
solemn.  I  feel  the  want  of  the  dear  man  who, 
I  trust,  is  now  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  hope 
erelong  to  see  him  there.  He  was  a  general 
officer  in  the  continental  army,  where  he  under- 
went great  fatigue:  he  was  powerfully  brought 
to  God,  and  for  a  few  years  past  was  a  living 
flame,  and  a  blessing  to  his  neighborhood.  He 
went  in  the  dead  of  Winter  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends,  was  seized  with  an  influenza,  and  ended 
his  life  from  home:  0  that  the  Gospel  may 
continue  in  this  house  1  I  preached  on  Heb. 
xii,  1-4,  and  there  followed  several  exhorta- 
tions. We  then  administered  the  sacrament, 
and  there  was  weeping  and  shouting  among 
the  people:  our  exercises  lasted  about  five 
hours." 

Such  scenes  often  occurred  there,  for  Mrs. 
Russell  kept  her  mansion  always  open,  not  only 
for  the  shelter  of  the  wayworn  itinerants,  but 


as  a  sanctuary  for  the  mountaineer  settlers 
who  flocked  thither  from  miles  around  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  Her  home  was  a  light-bouse  shin- 
ing afar  among  the  Alleghanies. 


BONO  OF  THE  WEAKY. 


BY    WAIF   WOODIA5D. 


0,  it  heart  is  sad  and  weary, 
Fainting  'neath  iU  heavy  load, 

And  my  bruised  feet  falter  often 
As  they  tread  life's  ragged  road. 

Night  winds  wail  and  mildews  riot 
.  Where  earth's  rarest  roses  bloomed. 
And  with  folded  hands  life's  idols, 
One  by  one,  have  been  entombed. 

O'er  my  head  the  tempests  gather, 
And  the  lightning's  eyelids  part; 

While  I  walk  amid  the  shadows 
With  a  tired  and  heavy  heart 

Few  and  faint  the  stars  whose  gleaming 
Lifts  the  vail  from  night's  dark  dome, 

Few,  yet  sweet,  the  voices  breathing 
Blessings  on  my  earthly  home. 

Tet  I  may  not — must  not  linger, 
Till  the  destined  race  is  ran; 

Till  th'  appointed  course  is  finished. 
And  the  victor's  goal  is  won. 

Then,  O  then,  't  will  be  the  sweeter 
Resting  when  the  contest  '•  o'er; 

And  the  morning  will  be  brighter 
For  the  stormy  night  before. 


1/ 
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Each  hath  his  God -appointed  task, 
A  work  to  tax  his  strongest  powers; 

It  well  behooves  us  that  we  ask 
Our  souls  the  question,  What  of  ours? 

Those  who  the  path  of  duty  tread, 
Each  task  performing,  calm,  sublime, 

Are  worthy  as  the  laurel'd  head 
Enshrined  in  many  a  niche  of  time. 

Bhort- lived  are  those  heroic  men 
Who  quick  perform  the  labor  given; 

Why  should  they  live  three  score  and  ten. 
Whose  work  is  done  at  thirty -seven? 

They  who  have  wings  that*  they  may  fly. 
Yet  trudge  along  the  dusty  road, 

Are  those  who  slight  their  talents  high, 
The  gifts  intrusted  them  by  God. 

These  are  the  heroes,  then,  whose  task 
Draws  out  their  strongest,  noblest  powers; 

It  well  behooves  us  that  we  ask 
Our  souls  the  question,  What  of  onrmT 
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•  T   PftOF.   J.   P.   LA.OBOIZ. 


OUR  entrance  into  Italy  was  from  the  north- 
east, by  the  Austrian  railroad  between 
Vienna  and  Trieste.  Several  hours  before  reach- 
ing the  latter  city,  we  passed  a  region  well  fitted, 
by  its  terrible  desolation  and  barrenness,  to 
render  our  transition,  from  the  Winter  of  North 
Germany  to  the  budding  Spring  of  the  South, 
striking  and  agreeable.  I  speak  of  the  Carol, 
a  plateau  of  bleak,  angular  rocks,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  room  or  soil  for  the  hardiest 
shrub,  and  through  which,  at  times,  a  north* 
east  wind,  the  Bora,  sweeps  with  such  fury  as 
to  overturn  the  most  heavily-laden  wagons. 
Our  first  fair  view  of  the  Adriatic  was  at  Na- 
bresina.  For  many  stations  past,  the  harsh 
consonants  and  gutturals  of  the  North  had  been 
giving  place  to  more  gentle  dialects;  and  now 
we  were  in  an  atmosphere  every -where  reso- 
nant with  the  melody  of  the  Italian.  The  train 
passed  now  a  few  miles  eastward  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  foot  of  vine-clad  hills,  giving  us  a 
fine  view  of  Miramar,  the  beautiful  blossom- 
embowered  pleasure  palace  of  Archduke  Max- 
imilian, at  present  in  Mexico,  and  finally  de- 
posited us  in  the  hands  of  the  cab-drivers  of 
Trieste.  These  gentlemen  pounce  upon  you  as 
if  you  were  their  legitimate  prey;  and  he  who 
has  the  least  knowledge  of  their  language  is 
last  to  get  free  from  them. 

This  town  Trieste,  with  over  sixty-five  thou- 
sand Catholic  population,  the  Terzeste  of  the 
Romans,  the  former  capital  of  IUyria,  at  present 
the  chief  seaport  of  Austria,  and  the  gate  of  a 
rich  stream  of  commerce,  is  not  without  intrin- 
sic interest.  Its  population — the  citizens,  the 
peasantry,  from  many  surrounding  sections, 
which  overflow  its  market-places,  and  the  nu- 
merous mariners  from  all  nations — presents  a 
curious  medley  of  sharply-contrasting  dialects 
and  costumes.  From  the  front  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  older  part  of  the  city,  on  the  hill-side, 
one  has  a  fine  view  of  the  commercial  life  of 
the  port,  the  good  supply  of  shipping,  and  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  eea  beyond.  We  looked  at 
the  sights  of  Trieste,  among  them  the  church 
of  St.  Just,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  sixth 
century,  and  the  just  completing  splendid  Greek 
church,  took  a  little  repose  and  embarked  at 
midnight,  in  a  fine  steamer  of  the  Austrian 
X*loyd,  for  Venice. 

At  break  of  day  the  stars  were  sparkling  in 
«*  chilly  sky,  a  brisk  breeze  was  facing  us,  and 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  filled  the 
frorizon,  except  at  the  north,  where  the  main- 


land was  dimly  visible.  A  few  minutes  later  and 
an  angular  speck  appeared  on  the  distant  water- 
surface.  This  was  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's.  It 
soon  became  the  central  point  of  the  attention 
of  all  except  natives.  We  watched  its  square 
columnar  mass  as  it  emerged  from  the  waters, 
but  sought  in  vain  to  distinguish  the  church 
of  which  it  is  a  part  from  the  adjacent  build- 
ings. By  this  time  the  broad  face  of  the  sun 
was  glaring  on  the  sea  surface  behind  us,  tint- 
ing with  red  the  light  clouds  of  the  west,  and 
profusely  lavishing  its  rays  on  the  dazzling 
steeples  of  the  quondam  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
To  enter  Venice  from  sea,  by  a  bright  sunrise, 
with  just  clouds  enough  to  form  a  background 
to  the  picture,  is  glory  enough  for  one  day! 

Our  vessel  entered  by  the  main  port,  the 
Lido,  and,  after  several  gyrations  among  the 
smaller  islands,  finally  cast  anchor  in  the  middle 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  Piazzetta  of 
St.  Mark.  It  had  no  sooner  come  to  a  stand 
than  it  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  swarms 
of  gondolas,  with  their  clamorous  gondoliers. 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  attached  themselves  to  every  hesitating 
stranger.  Had  the  good  ship  been  on  fire  they 
could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to  assist  the 
passengers  to  the  safe  terra  firm  a  of  Venice. 

Desiring  to  remain  some  time,  we  sought  and 
readily  obtained  furnished  apartments,  in  a 
pleasant  quarter  near  the  RiaUo  bridge.  Our 
host  and  hostess  are  the  most  charming  of 
people,  devoutly  Catholic,  and  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  us  feel  comfortably  and  at  home. 
From  this  center  we  have  made  our  daily  ex- 
cursions in  every  direction,  in  our  attempts  to 
form  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  this  strange 
old  city  of  the  sea. 

Whether  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  kind 
Providence  or  not,  that  in  the  year  421  the 
Veneti,  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  northern  barbarians  in  the  marshy  islands 
of  the  sea,  had  become  so  far  reconciled  to  their 
seemingly-uninhabitable  retreat  as  to  conclude  to 
make  it  their  permanent  home,  and  commenced 
the  building  of  a  church — at  any  rate  they  formed 
a  city  whose  situation  may  well  be  said  to  be- 
beautiful,  anff  whose  history  has  had  few  rivals 
in  prosperity  and  glory.  After  maintaining  its 
place  of  independence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  finally 
lost  this  boon  under  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon 
in  1797,  and  has  since  occupied  the  place  of  a 
conquered  city  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  At 
the  hight  of  its  prosperity,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  numbered  over  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  and  was  the  home  of  the  arts,  and  the 
center  of  the  commerce  of  the  globe.    At  the 
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time  of  her  fall  her  population  was  less  than 
half  this  number,  but  it  has  recently  consider- 
ably increased. 

Of  the  topography  of  Venice  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak.  It  is  situated,  as  is  well  known, 
on  three  large  and  many  smaller  islands,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  and  is  protected  and 
surrounded  by  lagunea  or  swamps.  The  city 
lies  chiefly  on  two  islands,  which  are  separated 
only  by  the  S-shaped  windings  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  The  shores  of  these  islands  are  formed 
of  walls  of  solid  masonry;  and  the  city,  though 
built  at  first  on  swamps,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  the  solidity  of  a  location  on  the  plains  of 
a  continent.  In  fact,  there  is  in  Venice,  though 
it  is  all  the  work  of  art,  much  greater  plenti- 
fulness  of  stone  in  pavements  and  edifices,  than 
in  Berlin.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Venice  is  without  streets;  it  is  true  that  passage 
between  distant  parts  of  the  city  is  made  chiefly 
by  the  gondolas;  but  for  all  minor  purposes, 
for  such  for  which  people  in  other  cities  do  not 
resort  to  omnibuses  or  street  cars,  the  Vene- 
tians make  use  of  their  streets.  These  streets 
are  of  many  varieties:  Some  are  as  large  and 
straight  as  those  usual  in  other  older  cities. 
But  the  majority  are  only  eight  feet  wide,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  less  than  four.  Besides, 
it  is  rarely  that  one  of  them  extends  so  far  as 
one  hundred  yards  in  one  direction.  They  are, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  little  alleys  between 
the  walls  of  the  buildings.  Despite  their  nar- 
rowness they  are  full  of  life,  and,  at  times, 
crowded  with  streams  of  pedestrians.  It  is 
diverting  to  see  the  crowds  encountering  each 
other  in  these  narrow  passages  on  a  rainy  day. 
It  is  with  difficulty  if  a  large. umbrella  is  borne 
through  at  all;  but  when  streams  of  people 
meet,  each  with  his  rain-guard,  there  occurs  an 
unpleasant  dodging  and  frictipn,  and  closing  of 
umbrellas;  those  who  are  tallest,  however,  have 
a  manifest  advantage,  and  are  able  to  bear 
theirs  high  above  the  heads  of  the  inferior 
crowd.  Among  the  streets  there  are  some  gen- 
eral courses  which  lead  pretty  directly  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another.  The  main  difficulty 
for  the  stranger  is,  that  no  passage  bears  the 
same  name  for  more  than  abouN  a  hundred 
yards;  he  can  not  remember  a  thousand  names, 
and,  therefore,  the  streets  are,  for  him,  about  as 
good  as  without  name. 

The  public  squares  and  market-places  of 
Venice,  are  in  good  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
Btreets.  They  are  mere  open  spaces  of  a  few 
rods  square.  There  are,  however,  a  few  public 
airing  places  of  respectable  proportions.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  iB  the  Public  Gardens, 
occupying  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  city, 


and  commanding  the  pure  sea  breeze,  and  a  fine 
view  of  the  shipping,  islands,  and  turrets  of 
Venice.  They  were  established  by  Napoleon  in 
1807,  and  are  neatly  kept,  and  are  planted  in 
rows  of  Southern  shrubbery.  From  this  posi- 
tion, when  the  sky  is  clear,  one  has  a  fine  sight 
of  the  close  of  the  day  as  the  sun  descends 
between  the  towers  of  San  Giorgio,  Maggiore, 
and  San  Marco.  These  public  squares  are  used 
on  Sabbath  afternoon  and  on  other  days  in  a 
way  not  common  in  Protestant  cities.  They 
are  filled  with  lazy,  unkempt,  laughing  crowds, 
who  are  intent  on  the  drolleries  of  a  mock 
comedy,  a  monkey-show,  or  the  gymnastics  of 
mountebanks. 

The  bright  central  point  of  Venice  is  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
architecture  which  cluster  around  it;  and  after 
this  comes  the  Broadway  of  the  city;  namely, 
the  Grand  Canal,  with  the  numerous  historic 
palaces  which  line  its  shores.    To  see  these  one 
must   take  a  gondola.     We  started  from  the 
Piazza  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset.    The  motion 
of  these  light  barks  is  steady,  and  slow  enough 
to  give  one  a  fine  chance  to  study  the  gray  old 
monuments  as  they  pass  by.    The  gondoliers 
are  talkative,  and  take  great  delight  in  letting 
their  bark  stand  still,  and  expatiating  on  the 
tragic  scenes  which  have  transpired  in  this  or 
that  old  dungeon  or  passing  palace.    The  wind- 
ing Bhores  of  the  more  than  two  miles  of  extent 
of  the  Canal  present  more  than  fifty  buildings, 
which   architects  have  deemed  worthy  of  par- 
ticular study.    They  date  mostly  from  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  present  generally  the  round 
arch,  though  now  and  then  the  slightly -pointed 
arch  also,  marking  the  transition  to  the  Gothic. 
Among  the  curiosities  along  the  Canal  is  a 
place  which  is  designated  as  the  house  of  Des- 
demona.    Near  the  center  of  the  city  one  passes 
under  the  Ponte  di  BiaUo.    This  is  the  only 
free  passage  over  the  Canal.    It  is  a  splendid 
structure  of  solid  marble,  and  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  whose  opening  is  seventy  feet  in  width, 
and  thirty  in  bight.    It  is  the  scene  of  great 
life.    At  every  hour  of  the  day  dense  streams 
of  population  are  floating  over  it.    It  is  so  wide 
that   two  series  of  gay  shops  flank  its  whole 
extent.    But  we  will  dismiss  our  pleasant  gon- 
dolier and  return  to  St.  Mark's.    The  Piazza 
ia  a  small  marble-paved  public  square,  and   is 
surrounded  on  all  Bides  by  historic  buildings. 
The  palaces  on  the  north  and  south  sides  were 
formerly  the  homes  of  the  proud  officers  of  the 
Republic.    They  are  joined  on  the  west  side  by 
a  building  in  a  similar  style,  which  Napoleon 
caused  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  church 
in  1810.    These  three  sides  of  the  Piazta  arc 
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lined  with  one  continuous  arcade,  beneath 
which,  from  the  hoars  of  eight  to  twelve  in 
the  evening,  the  elite  of  Venice  assemble  for 
purposes  of  sociability  and  refreshment.  A 
walk,  at  these  hours,  on  a  moonlight  evening, 
through  these  arcades,  presents  more  of  the 
brilliancy  of  Venice,  than  one  would  elsewhere 
see  in  many  weeks. 

But  the  most  historical  of  the  buildings  which 
are  grouped  around  the  Piazza,  is  the  Ducal 
Palace.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  800,  but 
has  been  often  renovated  or  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  present  palace  is  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  of  a  rich,  Moorish  Gothic  style. 
Two  of  its  facades  present  superposed  arcades 
of  excessive  richness  of  structure.  The  Palace 
surrounds  an  ample  rectangular  court,  within 
the  galleries  of  which  stands,  open  for  the  pub- 
lic, a  long  series  of  modern  busts  of  the  chief 
literary  and  political  dignitaries  of  Venetian 
history.  The  points  of  historic  interest  which 
the  outside  of  the  Palace  presents,  are,  on  the 
west,  two  red  marble  columns,  in  the  second 
arcade,  between  which  the  death  sentences  of 
the  court  of  the  Republic  were  formerly  pro- 
claimed; and  on  the  east  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
immortal  in  song,  which  conducts  from  the 
Palace  to  the  notorious  prison,  within  whose 
gloomy  cells  so  many,  both  of  innocent  and 
guilty,  were  in  former  ages  cruelly  incarcerated. 
The  interior  is  now  occupied  chiefly  by  mu- 
seums of  historic  and  art  treasures  of  Venetian 
history.  The  largest  wall,  Sola  del  Maggior 
Qmsiglio — in  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Republic,  sat  in  deliberation  the  governing 
nobles,  whose  names  were  written  in  the  golden 
book— contains  a  library,  very  rich  in  rare 
manuscripts,  and  a  series  of  magnificent  fres- 
coes by  Venetian  masters,  most  of  them  repre- 
senting the  bright  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  On  the  frieze  may  be  seen  the  suc- 
cession of  Doges,  from  Pariicipatio,  who  died 
in  827,  to  the  last  one,  Manint  who  resigned 
his  authority  in  1797.  Very  interesting  among 
the  large  paintings  is  one  in  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander III  is  represented  as  giving  to  the  Doge 
Ziani  various  presents  in  reward  for  the  aid  he 
had  rendered  the  Church  against  the  Emperor 
Barbarossa.  Among  the  presents  is  a  ring, 
symbolizing  the  supremacy  of  Venice  over  the 
Adriatic,  to  which  the  Pope  desired  that  the 
Doge  should  once  a  year  be  solemnly  married. 
But  details  would  be  endless. 

The  pride  of  Venice  occupies  the  east  side 
of  the  Piazza — the  church  of  St.  Mark.  It  is 
a  basilica  of  Byzantine  style,  dating  from  the 
tenth  century,  though  its  facade  was  finished 
four  centuries  later,  and  provided  with  early 


Gothic  features.  Of  later  construction  still  are 
the  fine  cupolas,  and  the  grand  mosaics,  in  the 
semicircular  gables.  Above  the  main  portal 
stand  the  four  famous  gilded  bronze  horses- 
works  of  art  from  the  age  of  Nero— which  Con- 
stant ine  removed  from  Rome  to  his  eastern 
capitals,  and  which  were  brought  to  Venice  in 
1204  by  the  Doge  Dandolo.  In  Napoleon's  time 
they  8 pent  fifteen  years  in  Paris.  The  general 
impression  produced  by  the  exterior  of  St. 
Mark's  is  picturesque  rather  than  grand.  The 
variety  of  style,  the  richness  of  detail,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  points  of  interest,  prevent  or 
destroy  the  feeling  of  unity.  With  the  interior 
of  the  church  this  is  still  more  so.  It  consists 
of  so  many  compartments,  open  and  closed 
chapels,  and  other  nameless  convolutions,  that 
one  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  really 
the  principal  part  of  the  church.  The  true 
merit  of  the  whole,  both  within  and  without, 
lies  in  the  exceeding  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
details.  As  an  indication  of  the  multiplicity  of 
ornament  might  be  cited  the  facts,  that  five 
hundred  marble  columns  are  found  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  basilica,  and  that  the  rich 
mosaics,  with  their  golden  ground,  cover  at 
least  forty  thousand  square  feet  of  surface. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  stranger  that  the 
gates  of  thiB  temple  are  never  shut.  From 
early  dawn  till  darkness  they  stand  wide  open, 
and  welcome,  to  the  altar  of  God,  the  feet  of 
the  weary  and  devout.  The  welcome  is  not 
in  vain;  enter  at  what  hour  you  will  and  you 
find  always  a  few,  but  generally  many  scores 
of  kneeling  worshipers.  Also,  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that,  at  some  of  the  altars,  a  priest  is  not 
performing  his  rites.  It  is  very  wearying,  bow- 
ever,  to  listen  to  his  mummeries.  To  the  Cath- 
olic it  is  otherwise — to  him  the  liturgy  is  the 
main  part  of  worship,  and  the  sermon  a  matter 
of  little  interest.  I  heard  the  Sabbath  sermon 
in  St.  Mark '8.  Though  delivered  by  one  of  the 
chief  prelates  of  the  city,  it  was  thinly  at- 
tended. The  style  of  the  preacher  was  very 
animated,  and  bordered  on  the  dramatic.  It 
was  declamatory,  and  had  no  trace  of  that  essen- 
tial element  of  a  sermon  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word  unction.  The  preacher  closed  with  an 
eloquent  eulogy  and  invocation  of  St.  Mark, 
the  patron  of  the  church  and  the  city. 

By  the  way,  it  is  claimed  that  this  church 
possesses  the  veritable  bones  of  St.  Mark,  and 
that  they  repose  under  the  high  altar.  It  pos- 
sesses other  relics  of  about  equal  credibility, 
such  as  a  crystal  vase  with  the  blood  of  the 
Savior,  a  piece  of  the  skull  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Mark. 

The  campanile  or  tower  of  the  church  is  a 
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square  column  of  brick,  three  hundred  and  four 
feet  in  night,  and  stands  on  the  Piazza,  solitary 
and  alone.  From  its  summit  one  has,  on  a  fine 
day,  an  excellent  view  of  the  city,  islands,  and 
lagunes,  and,  to  the  west,  the  distant  outline 
of  the  Alps;  while  to  the  east,  across  the  Adri- 
atic, the  mountains  of  Istria  are  discoverable. 

Bat  the  things  to  be  seen  in  Venice  are 
poorly  to  be  described  in  a  single  letter,  and  I 
might  as  well  close  here  as  after  further  writ- 
ing. I  shall  ever  remember  my  sojourn  in 
Venice  as  golden  days. 


OHABAOTBR  OH  TRIAL. 


ST   AST.   JT.   8.    OABSJLBY. 


(CHARACTER,  in  all  moral  intelligences,  is 
^  under  the  law  of  probation.  The  crucial 
test  is  necessary  to  determine  its  true  moral 
cast  and  fix  its  actual  worth.  Moral  excellence 
without  the  subjection  of  the  same  to  trial  ib 
not  even  conceptually  possible  to  the  mind. 
Involving  the  right  inward  principle  and  its 
answering  outward  expression  in  human  char- 
acter, virtue  is  an  achievement  in  a  moral  con- 
flict, a  triumph  where  there  might  have  been 
a  defeat;  or  it  is  not  virtue,  and  hence  deserves 
no  reward.  Inseparable  from  excellence  in 
character  is  the  idea  of  a  contest  and  a  victory. 
If  otherwise,  being  a  necessity  in  the  sense  of  ar- 
bitrary necessitation  and  not  a  voluntary  choice, 
it  would  possess  no  noble  or  virtuous  element, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  virtue  to  be 
good,  nor  the  opposite  to  be  vicious  in  character. 
On  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  neces- 
sary trial  of  character  in  the  evolvement  of  his 
welfare  and  destiny,  man,  as  Cowper  fitly  says, 

"  With  naught  io  charge  could  betray  no  trust, 
And  if  he  fell,  would  fall  because  he  must; 
If  love  reward  him,  or  if  vengeance  strike! 
His  recompense  in  both  unjust  alike." 

As  this  question  is  fully  settled  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Bible,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 

1.  Character  on  trial  and  failing  in  the  trial. 
Created  intelligences  in  heaven  no  more  than 
mortals  on  earth  are  independent  of  the  proba- 
tional  law.  The  celestials  hold  their  place  in 
glory  and  blessedness  by  no  necessitated  or  con- 
strained holiness,  otherwise  Jehovah  could  have 
no  pleasure  in  their  presence  and  services.  Even 
in  heaven 

"Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose?" 


Character  was  first  tried  m  heaven  among  the 
angels,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  portion, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  one-third  of  the  angelic 
community,  fell  from  their  lofty  abode  to  per- 
dition. Apollyon  and  his  consorts  in  evil  fell 
in  the  trial,  and  fell,  too,  where  tbey  might 
have  stood  in  purity,  dignity,  and  bliss.  If  not, 
why  did  not  the  residue  of  the  angelic  host  \ 
likewise  fall?  Under  the  same  probational  law 
Michael  might  have  sinned  as  did  Lucifer,  and 
like  htm  have  been  hurled  from  an  archangel's 
seat  in  glory  to  hell  as  the  result.  Was  there 
a  necessity  apart  from  his  own  will  on  the  one 
kand,  and  his  rectitude  and  purity  on  the  other 
to  hold  his  place  while  the  latter  was  free  to 
un paradise  his  condition  and  destiny  by  sin? 
Assuredly  not.  Both  were  under  the  same  law, 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  was,  that 
the  one  kept  and  the  other  "  kept  not  his  first 
estate."  Lapsing  from  holiness  into  sin  at  their 
own  voluntary  account,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  angels  and  archangels, 
who  maintained  unsullied  their  purity  and 
honor,  was  the  ruin  of  the  fallen  celestials. 
"God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but 
cast  them  down  to  hell/'  exclaims  St.  Peter,  as 
he  connects  their  punishment  with  their  guilt 

"Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall; 
Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 
And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them 
Who  failed;  freely  they  stood  who  stood, 
And  fell  who  fell/' 

Our  first  parents  in  Paradise  furnish  another 
impressive  instance  of  the  trial  of  character, 
and  of  fall  in  the  trial.  Created  in  the  Divine 
image  and  likeness,  and  thus  made  equal  to  the 
perpetuation  of  their  high  moral  •  perfection, 
glory,  and  bliss,  they  were  tested  by  the  pro- 
bational law,  and,  sad  for  our  race,  fell  from 
their  first  estate  by  transgression.  That  they 
need  not  have  fallen  in  the  trial,  follows  from 
the  fact  they  were  specifically  commanded  not 
to  "eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil/1  being  assured  that  in  the  day  they 
ate  thereof  they  should  surely  die.  Forewarned 
and  thus  forearmed,  they  fell  at  their  own  cost. 
To  assume  that  they  were  compelled  to  eat  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  is  to  assume  that  the  Creator 
commanded  them  to  abstain  from  what  he  him- 
self had  made  impossible,  which  is  the  gravest 
possible  impeachment  of  the  Divine  character. 
Concerning  the  perfect  moral  freedom  of  our 
first  parents,  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  rep- 
resents Jehovah  as  saying: 

"  I  formed  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain, 
Till  they  inthrall  themselves;  I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree, 
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Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 

Their  freedom;  they  themselves  ordained  their  fall." 

We  might  extend  the  range  of  the  subject  in 
the  light  we  have  been  considering  it,  but  we 
propose  briefly  to  notice  its  opposite  phase: 

2.  Character  on  trial  and  standing  in  the 
trial.  The  Bible  presents  not  a  few  glorious 
examples  of  the  triumph  of  moral  character  in 
severe  trial  All  its  great  model  characters 
passed  through  the  crucible  on  their  way  to 
spiritual  perfection  and  heaven.  Like  their 
Lord,  whose  own  spotless  character  was  ap- 
proved by  the  crucial  test,  they  were  "made 
perfect  through  suffering."  But  to  glance  at  a 
few  examples  which  have  been  given  for  our 
encouragement  and  imitation,  look  at  the  moral 
peerlessness  of  Abraham's  character  when  tried 
on  the  altar  of  his  parental  affections.  Required 
to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  burnt  sacrifice — 
and  this,  too,  most  strangely  after  the  Divine 
promise,  that  lsaac'B  seed  were  to  be  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  had  been  given — 
with  what  unquestioning  faith  and  sublime 
fidelity  does  he  move  on  in  this  most  trying  of 
all  trials  to  his  appointed  task!  And  how 
nobly  his  character  coroee  out  of  the  trial  when 
the  angel  of  God  interposes  between  the  up- 
lifted knife  and  the  helpless  victim,  and  assures 
him  that  his  faith  is  approved  of  God,  and  that 
the  lad  could  go  free  I  The  triumph  of  Abra- 
ham's character  in  this  severe  conflict  but  rep- 
resents the  lifelong  faith,  obedience,  and  purity 
which  won  in  life's  probation  immortality  and 
heaven.  Hardly  less  grandly  did  Moses  con- 
quer when  empire,  riches,  and  worldly  renown 
all  combined  as  motives  to  seduce  him  from 
rectitude  and  duty;  and  when,  spurning  with 
contempt  the  price  offered  for  his  character,  he 
"  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt."  Tested  in 
every  possible  way  in  a  life  marked  by  its 
vicissitudes,  experiences,  labors,  and  events, 
this  eminent  saint  of  God  never  wavered  in  his 
fidelity  to  heaven  and  duty;  and  as  the  result 
gained  at  death  what  was  never  out  of  his 
thought  in  life,  "the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward."   One  ease  more. 

Behold  the  venerable  patriarch  Job  in  the 
fiery  crucible— his  property  destroyed,  his  chil- 
dren smitten  by  death,  and  himself  the  subject 
of  bodily  affliction,  such  as  mortal  never  before 
suffered;  and  you  have  a  trial  of  moral  charac- 
ter to  which  that  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise 
bears  no  comparison.  And  yet  while  they  fell 
in  the  lesser  trial,  be  in  the  greater  maintains 
Lis  integrity,  proving  alike  to  Satan  and  man 


the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  to  sustain  its 
subject,  and  yield  victory  under  the  most  try- 
ing of  all  human  conditions.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  trial,  and  when  even  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  seemed  uplifted  to  smite  and  de- 
stroy him,  he  exclaims  in  the  unquestioning 
grandeur  of  his  faith  in  God,  "Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  him."  No  marvel  that  he 
conquered;  for  "this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
oometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  The  suc- 
cessful issue  in  Job's  case  demonstrates  that 
trial  but  purifies  and  strengthens  the  true 
soul — that  faith  can  conquer  any  lot  or  condi- 
tion in  man's  probational  career. 

Character  must  be  tried,  reader;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  may  win  in  the  trial.  Oppositions 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  to  holiness  and 
heaven  is  the  divine  order  in  the  moral  world; 
but  these  to  the  true  heart  tend  only  to  the 
development  of  its  higher  spiritual  energies, 
and  the  deeper  and  nobler  experiences  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  oak  of  the  forest  is  all  the  stronger 
and  statelier,  because  it  has  successfully  breasted 
the  tempest  and  the  Btorm.  How  inspiring, 
too,  the  motive  to  conquer,  as  we  may,  in  this 
great  probational  life-struggle!  What  grand 
issues  await  our  success!  The  goal  is  heaven, 
the  prize  eternal  life.  Shall  we  reach  the  goal, 
reader?  Shall  we  gain  the  prise  of  approved 
moral  character  at  the  end  of  our  probation? 
Suggestive,  solemn  thought  1  The  question  will 
erelong  be  decided  forever;  and  what  we  are 
now  in  character,  and  what  we  are  now  doing 
in  the  moral  realm,  will  greatly  affect  this 
decision,  so  momentous  and  final  in  its  results 
to  us.  May  it  be,  as  Heaven  would  have  it, 
even  in  the  words  of  the  Son  of  man,  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  bast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things;  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  LordT 


THE  ART  OF  LIVIHG  TOGETHER. 


IF  people  are  to  live  happily  together,  they 
must  not  fancy  because  they  are  thrown 
together  now,  that  all  their  lives  have  been 
exactly  similar  up  to  the  present  time,  that 
they  started  exactly  alike,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  for  the  future  of  the  same  mind.  A  thorough 
conviction  of  the  difference  of  men  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  assured  of  in  social  knowledge;  it 
is  to  life  what  Newton's  law  is  to  astronomy. 
Sometimes  men  have  a  knowledge  of  it  with 
regard  to  the  world  in  general;  they  do  not 
expect  the  outer  world  to  agree  with  them  at 
all  points,  but  are  vexed  at  not  being  able  to 
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drive  their  own  tastes  and  opinions  into  those 
they  live  with.  Diversities  distress  them.  They 
will  not  see  that  there  are  many  forms  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  Yet  we  might  as  well  Bay,  "  Why 
all  these  stars?  why  this  difference?  why  not 
all  one  star?" 

Many  of  the  rules  for  people  living  together 
in  peace,  follow  from  the  above.  For  instance: 
not  to  interfere  unreasonably  with  others,  not 
to  ridicule  their  tastes,  not  to  question  and  re- 
question  their  resolves,  not  to  indulge  in  per- 
petual comment  on  their  proceedings,  and  to 
delight  in  their  having  other  pursuits  than  ours, 
are  all  based  upon  a  thorough  perception  of  the 
Biro  pie  fact  that  they  are  not  we. 

Another  rule  for  living  happily  with  others, 
is  to  avoid  having  stock  subjects  of  disputation. 
It  mostly  happens  when  people  live  much  to- 
gether, that  they  come  to  have  certain  Bet 
topics,  around  which,  from  frequent  dispute, 
there  is  such  a  growth  of  angry  words,  mortified 
vanity,  and  the  like,  that  the  original  subject 
of  difference  becomes  a  standing  Bubject  for 
quarrel;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  minor 
disputes  to  drift  down  to  it. 

If  you  would  be  loved  as  a  companion,  avoid 
unnecessary  criticisms  upon  those  with  whom 
you  live.  The  number  of  people  who  have 
taken  out  judge's  patents  for  themselves,  is 
very  large  in  any  society.  Now  it  would  be 
hard  for  a  man  to  live  with  another  who  was 
always  criticising  his  actions,  even  if  it  were 
kindly  and  just  criticism.  One  of  the  most 
provoking  forms  of  the  criticism  above  alluded 
to,  is  that  which  may  be  called  criticism  over 
the  shoulder.  "Had  I  been  cousnlted,"  'jhad 
you  listened  to  me,"  "but  you  always  will," 
and  such  short  scraps  of  sentences,  may  remind 
many  of  us  of  dissertations  which  we  have 
Buffered  and  inflicted,  and  of  which  we  can  not 
call  to  mind  any  soothing  effect. 

Another  rule  is  not  to  let  familiarity  swallow 
up  courtesy.  Many  of  us  have  a  habit  of  say- 
ing to  those  with  whom  we  live  such  things  as 
we  say  to  strangers  behind  their  backs.  There 
is  no  place,  however,  where  real  politeness  is 
of  more  value,  than  where  we  mostly  think  it 
would  be  superfluous.  You  may  say  more  truth, 
or  rather  speak  out  more  plainly  to  your  asso- 
ciates— but  not  less  courteously  than  you  do  to 
strangers. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  were  alluded  to,  all  such  rules, 
suggestions,  and  observations  as  the  above 
would  be  needless.  True  enough  I  Great  prin- 
ciples are  at  the  bottom  of  all  things;  but  to 
apply  them  to  daily  life,  many  little  rules,  pre- 
cautions, and  insights  are  needed.    Such  things 


hold  a  middle  place  between  real  life  and  prin- 
ciples, as  form  does  between  matter  and  spirit, 
molding  the  one  and  expressing  the  other. 

Every  body  must  have  known  really  good 
people,  with  all  Christian  temper,  but  having 
so  little  Christian  prudence  as  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  in  society. 


PBIHOIPLES  OF  HOKE  EDUCATION.* 


ST  TIB  AUTIOI  OF  1MT  III1IBT. 


RULES  for  children;  principles  for  adults. 
Is  there  any  axiom  more  true?  May  we 
not  also  ask,  Is  there  any  axiom  more  neg- 
lected? 

Let  us  inquire  of  those  who  are  commis- 
sioned for  a  time  to  take  the  place  of  parents — 
tutors  and  governesses — what  is  the  frequent 
complaint  made  against  the  young  people  ap- 
proaching to  manhood  and  womanhood  who 
are  committed  to  their  charge.  Is  it  not  that 
they  fail  in  obedience,  dutifulneas,  and  respect 
to  their  parents?  And  what  is  too  often  the 
regret,  the  sorrow — we  will  not  call  it  com- 
plaint— of  these  young  persons  when  they 
speak  of  their  parents?  Is  it  not  that,  as  the 
expression  is,  they  can  not  get  on  with  them — 
they  are  afraid  of  them — tbey  think  them 
fidgety,  interfering,  particular?  It  may  seem 
a  very  hard  thing  to  say,  for  there  is  no  ideal 
to  which  the  world  clings  more  tenaciously 
than  to  that  of  the  reciprocal  affection  and 
duty  between  parents  and  children — most  es- 
pecially between  mothers  and  daughters.  Every 
young  mother  believes  that  her  little  girl  will 
grow  up  to  be  her  cherished  companion, -and 
friend,  and  comfort,  not  because  she  is  educated 
rightly,  but  simply  because  she  is  her  daughter; 
and  every  child  dreams  of  a  mother  who  is  to 
be  its  visible  guardian  angel,  not  because  she 
is  wise,  and  just,  and  tender,  but  because,  in 
the  imagination  of  a  child,  the  office  of  such  a 
visible  guardian  angel  necessarily  belongs  to  its 
mother. 

To  say  that  the  existence  of  this  hallowed 
affection  can  ever  be  a  mere  dream  of  the  im- 
agination will  be  at  once  to  raise  an  outcry  of 
surprise  and  indignation.  In  asserting  such  a 
possibility,  it  may  be  said,  we  put  aside  the 
fact  that  the  relation  between  a  mother  and 
her  child  is  recognized  as  sacred  by  God,  and 
deny  the  evident  intentions  of  his  providence. 


*  Principles  of  Education,  drawn  from  Nature  tad  j 
Revelation.  By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Hew  | 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  I 
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If  a  mother's  love  and  a  child's  grateful  duty 
are  not  realities  of  natural  affection,  where  can 
we  look  for  any  thing  on  which  in  this  disap- 
pointing world  oar  yearning  hearts  may  rest? 
The  love  between  a  mother  and  child  is,  in- 
deed, most  sacred.  Ood  forbid  that  we  should 
not  think  it  sol  It  is  the  manifest  intention  of 
Providence  that  in  every  case  it  should  exist. 
It  woald  be  folly  to  deny  it.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  with  regard  to  which  the 
intention  is  evident*— so  evident,  indeed,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  reasoning  being  to  doubt 
it — while  yet  the  failures  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  the  fulfillment.  Mankind  are  in- 
tended to  be  happy  and  healthy;  but  misery 
and  Bickness  are  the  portion  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  human  race. 

Man's  will,  man's  folly  are  allowed  in  a  very 
awful  manner  to  mar  the  merciful  intentions* 
of  Providence;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  way  do 
they  work  more  fatally  than  in  the  relation 
between  parents  and  children. 

"  My  little  one  is  such  a  darling  I  can  not 
help  spoiling  it!"  The  words  sound  almost 
sweet  when  uttered  by  a  young  mother.  They 
speak  of  love,  self-sacrifice,  tenderness,  yet  are 
they  the  most  cruel  words  which  could  ever 
escape  her  lips. 

Not  help  spoiling  it!  Then  she  can  not  help 
disobeying  the  positive  injunction  of  God,  neg- 
lecting the  example  he  haB  himself  given.  She 
can  not  help  laying  up  in  store  for  her  child 
sin  and  sin's  punishment;  in  this  world,  bitter 
regret,  suffering,  shame — it  may  be  remorse, 
which  shall  never  be  repentance;  and  in  the 

world  to  come ?    If  it  were  permitted  us 

to  question  the  unhappy  ones  for  whom  even 
a  Redeemer's  love  is  unavailing,  how  many,  do 
we  think,  might  be  numbered  among  them,  who 
were  once— spoiled  children?    Rules  for  chil- 
dren— strict  rules  I     We  can  not  say  it  to  our- 
selves too  often.    Not  severe  rules,  not  given — 
that  were  a  most  grievous  mistake — with  any 
severity  of  manner;  but  definite  rules,  on  the 
infraction  of  which  punishment  shall  instantly 
be  inflicted.    The  first  of  the  Israelites,  in  the 
wilderness,  who  broke  the  rigid  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, died  for  his  offense.    God  was  then  teach- 
ing a  nation  of  children.    When  he  afterward 
gave  his  command  to  the  intelligent  world,  the 
Redeemer  proclaimed  the  abrogation  of  the  ex- 
ternal rule,  and  declared  that  "  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of    the 
axiom— Principles  for  adults. 

What  do  we  see,  in  the  present  day,  with 
regard  to  its  application  to  young  persons? 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  it  does  not  concern 


them.  They  are  not  adults.  True,  but  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  such.  The  precise  age 
when  a  youth  becomes  morally  a  man,  or  a 
young  girl  a  woman,  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. It  will  vary  according  to  character. 
But  no  one  will  say  that  young  people  of  fif- 
teen, sixteen,  or  seventeen  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, children,  or  can  wisely  be  treated  as  such. 
And,  perhaps,  no  one  actually  professes  to  do 
so.  The  theory  is,  that  as  the  mind  enlarges, 
the  judgment  may  be  left  more  free.  A  right 
theory,  consistent  with  common-sense,  and — as 
we  have  pointed  out — with  the  dealings  of  God 
with  man.  But  when  we  come  to  practice  what 
do  we  find?  These  children,  such  darlings  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  spoil  them — are  they 
darlings  still?  They  can  no  longer  be  taken 
into  their  mother's  lap  and  fondled  and  coaxed. 
Their  fits  of  infantine  passion  have  become  set- 
tled ill  temper.  Their  petty  willfulness  has  been 
trained  into  disobedience.  Their  shyness  and 
timidity  have  been  carefully  nursed  into  vanity 
and  affectation.  Their  childish  whims  have 
been  converted  into  selfishness.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  a  disobedient,  vain,  affected,  selfish, 
ill-tempered  girl  of,  we  will  say,  fifteen?  Talk 
to  her  of  principles;  she  has  no  notion  of  what 
you  mean.  Principles  are  understood  by  their 
application.  Their  meaning  is  to  be  learned  by 
degrees — by  the  help  of  rules  and  examples. 
There  is  no  royal  road  for  instruction  in  prin- 
ciples, any  more  than  for  instruction  in  any 
other  branch  of  learning;  and,  as  the  young 
girl  has  the  mind  of  a  child,  she  must,  it  is 
supposed,  be  treated  accordingly.  She  is  placed, 
therefore,  under  a  strict  governess;  she  is 
watched,  scolded,  punished,  debarred  from 
amusement,  and  taught  to  look  upon  herself  as 
hopelessly  wicked,  and,  in  consequence,  forced 
back  upon  the  solitude  of  her  own  heart;  and, 
meeting  with  no  sympathy,  she  naturally  shel- 
ters herself  under  a  reserve,  which  is  considered 
only  another  symptom  of  a  cold  heart.  At 
length,  considered  totally  unmanageable,  she  is 
sent  away  from  home.  If  in  this  new  sphere 
a  better  life  should  dawn  upon  her,  will  it  not, 
probably,  be  years  before  her  affections  can  be 
drawn  toward  the  mother  who  so  miserably 
spoiled  her  in  childhood,  and  so  hopelessly 
misunderstood  her  in  youth? 

Or,  take  another  instance,  not  uncommon. 
We  will  suppose  a  child  not  to  have  been  so 
utterly  spoiled,  but  only  over-petted,  taught  to 
think  much  of  herself,  to  put  herself  forward, 
to  give  her  opinion  unasked,  to  be,  in  fact,  con- 
ceited and  willful.  These  faultB  will  assuredly 
not  decrease  as  years  advance.  What  we  are 
apt  to  call  conceit  and  willfulness  is  often  only 
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the  natural  result  of  a  too  rapid  growth  of  the 
intellectual  as  compared  with  the  moral  powers. 
Minds  outgrow  their  strength  just  as  bodies  do. 

A  clever  girl,  or  even  one  who  is  not  exactly 
clever,  but  who  has  been  brought  forward  and 
allowed  to  act  and  speak  at  twelve  as  if  she 
were  twenty,  will  naturally  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
form  opinions  of  her  own,  and  think  herself 
competent  to  decide  upon  all  questions  with 
which  she  is  or  is  not  concerned.  And  this  is 
very  unpleasant  to  a  parent.  Little  children, 
if  forward  and  disagreeable,  can  be  sent  up 
into  the  nursery  and  put  out  of  sight,  but  a 
forward  girl  is  an  offense  to  a  mother's  vanity. 
She  must  be  spoken  to  sharply — snubbed,  as  it 
is  called;  and  the  young  lady  is  very  quick  to 
discern  what  snubbing  means,  and  to  resent  it. 
So  she  becomes  disobedient  and  disrespectful, 
and  the  mother  talks  to  her  of  duty,  and  obedi- 
ence, and  self-control,  and,  finding  her  words 
unavailing,  becomes  angry,  and  loses  the  respect 
of  her  child,  and  then  follows  a  scene;  and  the 
gulf  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  which 
has  long  been  slowly  opening,  becomes  wider, 
perhaps  so  wide  that  it  can  never  thoroughly 
close  again.  Who  is  to  blame?  The  daughter, 
surely  I  She  is  no  longer  a  baby.  She  is  quite 
aware  that  she  ought  to  obey  and  be  respectful 
to  her  mother,  and  she  has  sense  enough  to 
see  that  her  mother  has  right  on  her  side.  She 
ought  to  understand  acting  upon  principle. 
Yes,  indeed,  she  ought;  she  has  arrived  at  the 
right  age;  but  then  whose  duty  was  it  to  teach 
her  to  apply  principle?  Who  ought  in  child- 
hood to  have  educated  her  by  rules  based  upon 
principle,  and  through  them  to  have  led  her 
childish  mind  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
principle  itself? 

Let  the  fallow  ground  be  first  furrowed  by 
careful  and  well-observed  rules,  and  in  those 
furrows  we  may  drop  the  seeds  of  principles 
with  the  certainty  that  they  will  produce  a 
good  and  a  plentiful  crop;  but  if  we  allow  the 
ground  to  become  hard  and  clotted  we  may 
cast  our  principles  upon  it,  but  we  must  look 
to  their  being  borne  away  upon  the  winds. 

Or,  once  more.  We  will  suppose  a  child  to 
have  been  well  and  carefully  brought  up,  made 
to  obey,  checked  when  forward,  taught  to  be 
considerate  and  respectful,  and  then  to  have 
arrived  at  the  age  when  reason  and  thought 
begin  to  develop  themselves.  A  strong  will,  a 
clear  intellect,  and  acute  observation  are  per- 
haps exhibited  early,  and  the  mother  recognizes 
the  fact  with  pride.  But  the  habit  of  rule  is 
strong  within  her.  She  likes  power — she  has 
the  self-confidence  resulting  from  success.  Her 
child  is  so  charming;   it  is  evident  that  the 


education  has  so  far  been  successful,  and  how, 
then,  can  rules  be  laid  aside?  The  young  girl 
is  so  young  she  must  make  mistakes;  her 
mother  must  know  best  what  is  good  for  her. 
And  the  thought  of  having  a  heart  simple,  un- 
stained by  the  world,  absolutely  dependent 
upon  one,  is  so  very  tempting  both  to  affection 
and  to  vanity  I  The  mother,  therefore,  con- 
tinues her  supervision.  She  expects  to  know 
every  thought  of  her  young  daughter's  mind, 
as  in  the  days  when  the  little  child  prattled  at 
her  knee.  She  thinks  it  right  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  connected  with  her  corre- 
spondence and  her  young  friendships.  Conver- 
sations must  be  repeated,  letters  must  be  read; 
and  in  order  to  insure  this  rules  must  be  laid 
down.  But  the  rules  are  irksome,  simply 
because  they  are  rules.  The  daughter  has  no 
friendship  which  her  mother  would  disapprove. 
She  neither  writes  nor  receives  letters  of  which 
she  is  ashamed;  but  she  detests  supervision. 
And  she  is  beginning  to  differ  from  her  mother 
upon  some  abstract  points.  She  has  opinions, 
tastes  of  her  own,  and  she  wants  to  express 
them  freely.  It  would  seem  disrespectful,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  painful  to  state  these 
opinions  to  her  mother,  because  she  knows  that 
they  are  supposed  always  to  be  of  one  mind; 
so  she  longs  to  write  and  speak  to  others — to 
have  the  pleasure  of  thinking,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  acting  independently.  But  these 
rules,  these  restraints  and  limitations,  meet  her 
at  every  turn.  It  is  grievous  to  say,  but  her 
mother,  good  and  excellent  though  she  may  be, 
is  gradually  assuming  the  character  of  a  ward- 
er set  over  her,  to  watch  that  she  does  not 
escape  from  prison.  Not  that  she  really  desires 
to  escape,  only  she  would  like  to  feel  that  she 
might  do  bo. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case,  and 
it  may  be  met  with  not  only  when  girls  are 
young,  but  when  they  are  past  what  may  be 
called  youth,   and   yet  are  inmates   of   their 
mother's   home.    To   govern   adults,  or   those 
approaching  to  the  age,  by  rules  is  to  ignore 
the  first  principles  of  reason  and  utterly   to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  domestic  intercourse.    ' 
When  persons  have  reached  what  are  called   ' 
years  of  discretion,  freedom  is  as  essential  to    I 
their  moral  as  air  is  to  their  physical  strength.    > 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  what  . 
has  been  here  said  implies  that  at  any  fixed  ' 
age,  such  as  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  at 
any  precise  subsequent  period,  government  by 
rules  may  be  laid  aside  and  government  by 
principles  adopted.  It  is  a  question  of  degree. 
The  little  child  of  two  or  three  must  be  abso- 
lutely governed  by  rules,  because  it  is  only  by 
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means  of  temporary  rules  that  it  can  be  taught 
|  to  submit  itself  to  primary  fixed  laws.  It  can 
understand  obedience,  it  can  not  understand 
the  love  of  God;  obedience,  therefore,  is,  for 
the  time  being,  its  primary  law.  The  adult 
man  or  woman  must — speaking  of  domestic 
life  only — be  left  to  the  absolute  government 
of  principles,  for  if  we  attempt  to  lay  down 
rules  for  young  men  and  young  women  we 
shall  infallibly  estrange  their  affections.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  there  are  many  degrees, 
varying  according  to  circumstances;  and  the 
part  of  wisdom  in  education  is  gradually  to 
relax  our  rules,  so  that  the  perfectly-obedient 
child  may  pass  into  the  happy  liberty  of  well- 
principled  youth  and  the  perfect  freedom  of 
full  «ge  without  any  abrupt  transition,  but 
only  with  the  consciousness  that  the  strict  yet 
loving  government  by  rule  exercised  by  a 
parent  in  infancy  has  been  succeeded  by  that 
much  stricter,  much  sterner  government  by 
principle,  which  every  human  being  must  ex- 
ercise over  himself  if  he  would  pass  through 
this  world  with  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  enter  upon  the  next  with  the 
approbation  of  his  Maker. 

It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
in  thus  advocating  the  enforcement  of  rules  for 
children  it  is  presupposed  that  they  are  rules 
based  upon  principle.  Subjection  to  rules  of 
any  kind  will  indeed  train  the  young  mind  to 
the  habit  of  obedience,  but  it  will  never  train 
it  to  goodness.  The  slave  obeys  the  rule  of 
his  tyrannical  master,  but  the  moment  he  is 
left  to  himself  he  obeys  nothing  but  his  own 
impulses.  The  test  of  the  wisdom  of  our  rules 
is  the  ease  with  which  we  may  dispense  with 
them  when  once  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  based  is  firmly  established.  It  is  singular 
to  remark  how  very  few  rules  and  what  very 
rare  punishments  are  required  in  the  govern- 
ment, even  of  a  child,  who  haB  in  infancy  been 
trained  to  strict  obedience  based  upon  principle. 
The  little  one  who,  when  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
finds  that  it  never  has  what  it  cries  for,  will 
require  but  a  very  small  amount  of  checking 
and  thwarting  in  its  wishes  when  it  is  three 
or  four,  because  by  that  time  it  will  fully  have 
learned  that  most  difficult  of  all  lessons  to  an 
indulged  child — to  take  "no"  for  an  answer. 

So,  again,  the  child  of  three,  who,  when  told 
to  go  or  come,  refuses,  and  finds  that  an  in- 
stantaneous punishment,  however  slight,  follows 
its  refusal,  will  need  no  threatening  and  scold- 
ing at  five  or  six  to  compel  it  to  obey.  The 
child  of  five  or  six  who  finds  that  certain  rules 
are  laid  down  for  its  conduct,  and  that  on  the 
transgression  of  those  roles  a  penalty  is  always 


inflicted,  will,  by  the  time  it  is  nine  or  ten, 
keep  a  rule  as  strictly  in  its  mother's  absence 
as  in  her  presence.  At  that  age  the  irksome- 
ness  of  obedience  is  lessened  because  the  child 
is  quite  able  to  understand  the  principle  on 
which  obedience  rests;  to  see  that  it  obeys  its 
parents  because  they  are  the  vicegerents  of  God, 
exercising  authority  from  him,  and  therefore 
claiming  submission  as  a  religious  right.  The 
sacredness  of  obedience  once  established,  the 
parents'  wishes  as  well  as  their  commands 
become  sacred.  The  child,  though  often  un- 
known to  itself,  begins  to  act  from  a  feeling 
of  duty.  "  Such  an  action  is  not  right,  because 
my  mother  would  disapprove,  therefore  I  will 
not  do  it." 

Once  fairly  establish  this  idea  of  duty  in  the 
mind  and  rules  are  comparatively  needless,  and 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen  the  child  is  scarcely 
conscious  of  them.  She  goes  and  comes,  she 
writes  and  speaks  freely,  and,  though  a  few 
directions  may  be  necessary  as  guides  and 
landmarks,  there  is  no  necessity  to  enforce 
them.  The  child  enforces  them  upon  herself. 
At  fifteen  or  sixteen  her  task  becomes  more 
difficult;  she  is  learning  to  rule  herself  instead 
of  to  be  ruled,  and  now  the  mother's  duty 
changes.  She  is  not  so  much  called  upon  to 
command  as  to  counsel  and  advise;  and  because 
the  child's  will  is  one  with  hers,  there  is  no 
need  for  severity  in  this  office  of  adviser. 
Sympathy,  tenderness,  consideration,  the  full 
exhibition  of  that  marvelous  depth  of  affection 
which  God  has  implanted  in  a  mother's  heart, 
all  may  be  displayed  with  little  or  no  check 
from  external  rules.  And  if  we  ask  for  the 
result  we  may  find  it  in  the  perfect  confidence, 
the  reverent,  devoted  affection  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  and  the  loving  delight  and  deep 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  which 
make  the  relationship  between  them  perhaps 
the  happiest,  as  it  is  certainly  the  holiest/ 
of  which  our  nature  in  its  earthly  affections  is 
capable. 

Is  this  an  ideal  picture?  It  need  not  be  so; 
God  intended  it  to  be  a  reality.  It  is  our  own 
folly  which  makes  it  an  ideal.  We  strive,  it 
may  be,  to  be  strict,  just,  true,  unselfish,  and 
indulgent  in  our  dealings  with  our  children. 
But  we  begin  with  indulgence  and  end  with 
strictness,  instead  of  beginning  with  strict ne?s 
and  ending  with  indulgence,  and  the  result  is 
fatal. 

If  it  be  asked,  Why  do  we  thus  act?  the 
answer  will  sound  severe,  but  it  will  be  very 
true.  Because  we  are  selfish.  We  love  our- 
selves better  than  our  children.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  tempting  to  a  woman's  tenderness 
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than  her  little  child  of  two  years  old;  it  is 
tempting  even  to  those  who  are  not  mothers. 
The  soft,  round  cheek,  the  bright  complexion, 
the  silky  hair,  are  so  inviting  to  the  eye,  the 
broken  words  are  so  sweet  to  the  ear,  the 
tottering  steps  appeal  so  trustingly  for  help, 
and  the  first  demonstrations  of  awakening  love 
are  so  inexpressibly  winning  that  it  requires  a 
self-denial  greatly  beyond  that  to  which  we 
have  at  all  accustomed  ourselves  to  look  grave 
or  check,  much  more  to  punish.  But  ought  it 
not  to  be  equally  difficult  to  check,  reprove,  or 
punish  the  disobedient  girl  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen? Her  face  is  still  young  and  fair,  her 
voice  is  still  sweet,  her  steps  are  tottering  on  a 
far  more  dangerous  path ;  her  love,  when  awak- 
ened, is  a  far  more  valuable  treasure  than  that 
of  the  unconscious  little  one.  Yes,  but  she  is 
disrespectful,  passionate,  disobedient;  she  makes 
us  angry;  she  vexes  us.  There  lies  the  secret; 
it  is  self,  after  all. 

An  unselfish  mother  will  punish  her  little 
child,  though  it  may  wring  her  heart  to  do  so. 
She  will  never  fear  chilling  its  infant  heart  by 
wise  strictness,  for  a  mother's  tenderness  will 
make  amends  in  an  instant  for  the  Buffering 
inflicted.  Very  little  children  will  bear  a  large 
amount  of  moral  coercion,  just  as  they  will  a 
large  amount  of  physical  coercion.  It  belongs 
to  their  age,  to  be  compelled  to  obey  is  natural, 
and  they  never  resent  it;  and  it  is  the  feeling 
of  resentment  which  makes  enforced  obedience 
injurious  to  the  moral  character. 

And  so,  also,  an  unselfish  mother,  if  by  any 
unhappy  weakness  Bhe  should  have  failed  by 
wise  rules  to  train  her  child  to  obedience  in 
infancy,  will  be  penitent  and  forbearing  when 
the  consequences  of  that  neglect  are  displayed 
in  youth. 

She  will  net  then  insist  upon  laying  down 
rules,  thwarting,  and  restraining.  It  is  too 
-late;  restraints  which  would  have  been  light 
in  childhood  are  felt  to  be  very  heavy  in  youth. 
They  will  but  increase  irritability  and  widen 
the  difference.  The  mother  has  "sown  the 
wind,"  and  she  must  be  prepared  to  "  reap  the 
whirlwind;"  happy  only  if,  by  gentleness,  love, 
sympathy,  she  can  at  length  so  far  regain  her 
child's  affections  as  to  win  her  confidence,  and 
at  last,  through  God's  mercy,  awaken  principle 
which  should  have  been  awakened  long  before. 

Alas,  that  so  few  will  think  of  this!  Alas, 
that  a  direction  the  most  obvious,  the  most 
reasonable,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
likely  to  be  acknowledged  in.  words,  of  all 
which  God  has  given  io  guide  us  in  education, 
should  be  so  neglected  that  it  requires  pages 
of  expostulation  and  illustration  to  enforce  it; 


and  that,  after  all  which  can  be  said,  it  is 
probable  that  scarcely  one  in  twenty  will  ever 
fully  carry  out  into  practice  the  axiom — rales 
for  children;  principles  for  adults  1 


RAFBOM  THOUGHTS. 
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DO  THEY  LOOK  BACK? 

DO  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  grave 
look  back  upon  us?  If  they  do  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  must  weep  at  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  those  whom  their  blind  and  tender  love 
regarded  good  and  noble  as  they  behold  them 
so  ignoble  in  purpose  and  action,  so  weak  in 
faith,  so  impatient  in  trial,  so  unlike  the  angels 
of  God.  Must  they  not  shrink  from  creatures 
so  impure  and  find  joy  in  heavenly  things 
alone?  If  our  daily  transgressions  are  fully 
revealed  can  any  but  the  great  Infinite  love 
us?  Ah,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  Infinite 
alone  can  see  in  our  broken  lives  precious 
fragments  worthy  to  be  gathered  up  and  re- 
molded into  beauty.  We  have  been  so  false 
where  we  might  have  been  so  true;  we  have 
broken  such  holy  resolves,  or  perhaps  resolved 
such  unholy  things,  that  it  is  we  who  have 
wandered  from  the  holy  dead,  not  they  from 
us.  But  He,  with  whom  all  things  are  possi- 
ble, can  unite  us  again. 

"  Never  here — forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  shall  disappear- 
Forever  there,  bat  never  here." 

A  LIFELESS  HAND. 

Have  you  never,  when  greeting  the  living, 
touched  a  lifeless  hand — a  hand  that  speaks  of 
something  dead  in  the  life  of  the  one  who  gave 
it  to  you — a  hand  that  tells  of  a  passive  ex- 
istence— of  a  heart  from  which  the  active  life- 
blood  has  been  crushed  out  in  the  wine-press 
of  suffering,  or,   sadder  still,   has   flowed  out 
through  some  vile  channel?    You  feel  that  the 
one  whose  hand  you  touched  walks  very  wearily 
if  not  very  waywardly  through  the  world,  per- 
haps both  wearily  and   waywardly.     You  feel 
that  the  active  elements  of  suffering  and  enjoy- 
ment have   passed  from  the  life  of  one  who 
may  have  suffered  and  enjoyed  more  than  you, 
but  who  now  suffers  less  and  enjoys  less,  for 
when   in   this  world    we  cease   to  experience 
active  suffering  we  cease  to  experience  active 
enjoyment.    Would  you  not  rather  take  your 
chances  on  a  rough  sea,  than  be  thus  becalmed 
afar  from  a  haven  of  rest?  ' 
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GENIUS  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

Genius  is  a  great  light,  sending  its  rays  far 
into  the  future;  common-sense  a  steady  flame, 
cheering  the  humble  hearth  and  making  glad 
the  hearts  of  the  lowly.  Genius  ib  a  prophet 
and  common  -sense  an  interpreter.  Genius  is 
eloquent,  persuasive,  and  theoretical;  common- 
sense  comprehends  readily,  reasons  clearly,  acts 
rationally,  reduces  theory  to  practice,  lends  to 
action,  discretion,  and  directness  of  purpose, 
and,  without  taking  wings  to  soar  over  obsta- 
cles, carefully  removes  them  from  its  way. 
Many  a  man  of  genius 

"  Can  others  teach  the  coarse  to  steer, 
Tet  runs  himself  life's  mad  career, 
Wild  as  the  wave." 

Genius  startles,  thrills,  and  arouses;  common- 
sense  daily  warms  and  strengthens.  The  one 
feels  its  power,  the  other  lives  unconscious  of  it. 
Genius  dreams  of  a  brighter  future  and  yawns 
for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow;  common-sense  re- 
joices in  the  light  of  to-day.  Genius  works 
with  extraordinary  instruments  and  achieves 
remarkable  results;  common-sense  deals  not 
with  the  diviner's  rod,  but  brings  into  sub- 
serviency powers  too  often  overlooked,  and  by 
patient  industry  works  wonders.  Genius  is  an 
inspirer;  common-sense  a  practical  follower  of 
inspiration.  Genius  unfolds  the  mysteries  of 
life;  common -sense  learns  to  read  them  and 
profits  by  them.  Happy  indeed  is  the  man 
who  is  renowned  for 

"  Sterling  sense, 
That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go  forth 
Aod  always  pass  for  what 't  is  truly  worth, 
Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  one's  opinions  make." 

We  are  grateful  for  the  revelation  of  grand 
ideas  which  we  ourselves  should  never  have 
conceived;  we  love  eloquence  of  thought  and 
feeling;  we  are  not  indifferent  to  beautiful  theo- 
ries, but 

••  0,  how  poor 
Seems  the  rich  gift  of  gen  ins  when  it  lies, 
Like  the  adventurous  bird  that  hath  outflown 
Its  strength  upon  the  sea,  ambition  wrecked, 
A  thing  the  thrush  might  pity  as  she  sits 
Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lonely  nest!" 


This  is  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  when  he 
can  solace  himself  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance of  the  love  of  God,  that  he  hath  called 
him  unto  holiness,  given  him  some  measure  of 
it  and  an  endeavor  after  more;  and  by  this 
way  may  be  conclude  that  he  hath  ordained 
him  unto  salvation. — Leighton. 
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WERE  you  ever  poor?  I  thought  not,  or 
you  would  be  more  considerate  and  just 
to  the  poor.  I  wish  you  had  been  poor  for  a 
single  day,  only  one  day;  hungry  and  without 
food,  or  money  to  buy  it;  without  a  place  to 
lay  your  head,  or  in  debt  for  the  last  wretched 
place  you  lay  in;  without  work  and  unable  to 
get  it,  hunting  for  it  from  shop  to  shop,  up 
and  down  the  endless  stairs  till  your  feet  were 
swollen,  and  burning,  and  blistered;  afraid  to 
tell  your  trouble  and  need,  lest  you  should 
lose  favor  and  friends.  One  day  of  such  pov- 
erty would  be  enough  for  you— and  you  need 
one.  "  I  overdraw."  No.  The  colors  are  none 
too  deep  for  woman's  poverty  as  I  have  seen 
it.  But  the  worst  poverty  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared or  named  with  the  sin  to  which  it 
tempts. 

Do  you  see  that  block  of  old,  dark,  dingy 
buildings?  I  never  pass  it  without  fain tn ess 
and  sickening  of  spirit,  for  I  know  too  well 
what  is  behind  those  dirty,  cobwebbed  win- 
dows. And  those  attics — my  eye  lingers  there 
for  the  pale,  sad  faces.  The  city  is  full  of  Buch 
old,  shell -like  skeleton  blocks,  and  up  in  their 
dismal  attics  you  will  always  find  the  saddest 
specimens  of  womanhood  that  live. 

Up  in  that  second  attic,  right  in  the  window- 
seat,  to  get  the  most  light  on  her  work,  and 
a  little  view  of  life  in  the  street  below,  sat  for 
months  together  a  young  and  pretty  girl, 
stitching  at  heavy  tailor  work  all  day. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  rose, 
when  nothing  else  was  seen  astir  but  the  city 
pigeons  and  the  market  men,  she  was  at  her 
toil,  and  no  one  ever  saw  her  pause  from  it 
but  for  her  hasty  meals,  and  short  naps,  and 
hurried  visits  to  the  shops  where  she  obtained 
work  and  food.  When  she  glanced  into  the 
street  she  was  drawing  through  her  thread, 
and  the  quick  glance  could  not  hinder.  Her 
head  throbbed  at  times  as  if  it  would  burst; 
sharp  pains  smote  through  her  breast,  and  then 
came  a  sinking  sense  of  feebleness  worse  than 
pain,  but  she  sewed  on  just  the  same.  She 
was  too  poor  to  yield  to  sickness.  She  had  to 
work  while  her  hand  could  move  to  pay  for  her 
food  and  shelter. 

She  was  a  lone  thing;  went  out  and  came  in 
alone;  sat  always  alone  in  her  sky  window, 
and  if  she  ever  saw  any  friends  it  was  when 
she  went  out;  no  one  came  to  see  her.  The 
pain  in  her  head  grew  worse  till  it  was  almost  '. 
maddening,  and  she  laid  down  her  needle  and 
clasped  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  her  eyes  ( 
rested  with  interest  on  the  cheerful  windows 
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across  the  street.  The  sun  shone  into  those 
windows  through  beautiful  draperies  of  em- 
broidered lace,  and  lay  soft  and  mellow  on  the 
rich  satin  and  velvet  of  furniture  and  carpet. 
Then  a  sweet  voice  rose  and  swelled  till  it 
met  her  ear.  Once  she  could  sing  like  that — 
not  now. 

She  could  only  raise  the  saddest  note  now, 
and  that  brought  tears  to  spoil  her  work.  It 
was  a  gay  song  she  heard,  and  she  saw  gay 
young  girls  come  to  the  window,  and  they 
were  not  pale  like  her,  held  no  hand  to  the 
throbbing  head,  but  moved  lightly  and  buoy- 
antly, sto  if  borne  up  by  pleasure.  Yet  the 
poor  sewing-girl  shrinks  and  shivers,  and  cov- 
ers her  eyes,  for  "  their  house  inclines  unto 
death  and  their  path  unto  the  dead.  None 
that  go  unto  them  return  again,  neither  take 
they  hold  on  the  paths  of  life."  She  takes  up 
her  needle  and  plies  it  briskly  again. 

But  her  look  has  not  been  unnoticed.  The 
Jezebel  who  rules  in  that  house  of  sin  has 
long  been  watching  her.  She  smiles,  she 
gloats — the  woman-demon  1  That  such  mon- 
sters live — and  in  woman  shape,  too — in  shape 
like  our  blessed  mother — like  her  whom  Christ 
called  "mother"  in  his  tender  love  I  But  they 
do  so  live,  and  in  our  very  midst,  and  their 
victims — they  are  many.  Shall  I  tell  you  of 
all  the  snares  that  Jezebel,  the  woman-demon, 
laid  for  the  poor,  over-tasked,  half-starved, 
sickening  sewing-girl?  She  did  with  hellish 
purpose  what  you  or  some  other  woman  would 
have  done  with  the  holiest.  "The  children 
of  the  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light."  She  showed  her  kind- 
ness with  a  studied  delicacy  that  could  not  fail 
to  please,  and  won  her  gratitude.  She  gave 
her  work  and  full  and  honest  pay,  and  so  lured 
her  within  her  influence. 

That  attic  window  is  empty  now.  The  yeung 
girl  is  gone.  She  sews  no  longer,  nor  is  she 
hungry  or  lonely  more.  The  roses  bloom  on 
her  cheeks,  her  laugh  is  gay,  and  her  step  is 
light  and  sylph-like  as  she  floats  in  siren 
dances  to  siren  music.  But  alas  I  poor  thing, 
alas!  O,  that'she  were  the  honest,  half-starved 
sewing-girl  still!  "Roses  on  her  cheeks  1" 
Why,  they  are  false  roses.  Never  more  living 
bloom  for  her.  A  "  gay  laugh "  and  a  hollow 
one,  that  would  move  a  loving  heart  to  tears. 
They  who  are  like  her  laugh  such  gay,  hollow 
laughs  to  keep  themselves  from  tears,  but  tears 
are  less  sad  than  their  laughter. 

Her  step  is  not  always  "sylph-like;"  it  grows 
slower  and  weaker  each  day,  and  a  new  and 
terrible  pain  is  gnawing  at  her  breast,  and  her 
temples  throb  wildly  with  wretchedness.    If  it 


were  only  with  weariness  and  exhaustion  as 
once  I  The  old  pain  seems  like  a  pleasure  to 
this.  "Never  hungry  and  lonely  now;"  but 
what  a  price  she  has  paid  for  food!  One  that 
tempts  starvation,  even.  And  company — what 
company  1 — that  of  lost  women  like  herself, 
some  of  them  fiend,  maddened,  and  maddening 
spirits.  Lovers  smile  on  her;  they  court  and 
flatter,  and  fill  her  ear  with  delightful  praises. 
"  Lovers !"  0,  that  one,  only  one  true,  honest 
heart  could  love  herl  They  who  smile  on  her 
despise  and  insult  her;  they  turn  from  her  in 
scorn  and  loathing.  Who  can  respect  or  love 
her? 

Ah,  she  knows  too  well  that  no  one  cares 
for  her.     She  no  longer  cares  for  herself.     Her    ' 
day  is  short,  and  still  she  would  shorten   it    | 
Only  five  years  for  such  as  she  is!     "Only?' 
Why,  how  can  she  live  a  year?    The  agony    i 
of  the  present  deadens  her  to  all  fear  of  the    ' 
unending    agony   of    another   life.     Hell!     Is 
there  a  worse  hell?    Five  years  is  the  allotted 
life  of  the  abandoned.    And  men  call  it  short. 
Short!    Then  what  is  long?    And  who  is  re- 
sponsible  for   the   terrible   losses  of   life   and 
happiness?    Are  not  you  who  refuse  such  as 
her  their  pay?  full,  righteous,  living  pay,  their   I 
due,  their  right — not  the  leaBt  they  will  take, 
nor  half,  nor  quarter  pay,  but  what  they  earn,    i 
what  Qod  would  give  them  if  he  settled  be-   ! 
tween  you,  and  what  he  will   yet  require  at 
your  hands  at  the  final  reckoning,  on  the  great 
day  of  accounts. 

Had  you  sewed  from  dawn  till  midnight, 
day  after  day,  for  the  paltry  hire  you  give, 
you  would  know  it  was  not  half  enoogh;  you 
would  tell  that  you  were  wicked  in  keeping 
the  poor  sewers  so  poor  as  you  keep  them. 
Had  it  been  your  young  daughter  that  grew 
faint,  and  sick,  and  despairing  in  that  wretched 
attic,  would  you  sit  at  your  ease  while  hard 
men,  and  hard  women  too,  compel  other 
daughters  to  the  same  dark,  sad  life — a  life 
which  seems  to  the  young  like  a  breathing 
death,  only  for  the  weariness  and  pain,  death 
giving  us  thoughts  of  rest?  And  O,  if  you 
had  seen  her  tempted  through  her  poverty — 
overtempted  and  lost — could  you  rest  while 
other  daughters  followed  her  hapless  fate  driven  • 
on  as  she  was  driven,  tempted  as  she  was 
tempted?  And  must  you  suffer  before  you  can 
feel  for  those  who  suffer?  Will  you  not  learn 
to  do  right  till  you  have  felt  the  iron  heel  of 
wrong?  Must  it  be  your  own  cry  of  anguish 
that  wakes  you  to  the  piercing  cry  for  food, 
and  warmth,  and  sleep,  the  fearful  demand  for 
justice,  going  up  to  the  ear  of  the  Lord  God 
of  justice  and  compassion? 
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joHnrrs  temptation. 


ST    XMILT    BCNTINOTOI   KILLEft. 


IF  there  was  any  thing  in  the  world  that 
Johnny  Parker  really  coveted  it  wad  a  knife. 
Almost  all  the  boys  in  his  class  had  pocket- 
knives  except  Johnny.  To  be  sure  they  were 
not  the  most  stylish  kind,  for  Billy  Stone's  had 
the  blade  broken,  and  Tommy  Ward's  had  the 
handle  broken,  but  Eddy  Foster  had  a  regular 
bran-new,  two-bladed  knife,  a  genuine  Barlowe 
knife,  and  it  only  cost  half  a  dollar.  Johnny 
watched  it  with  admiring  eyes  every  time  Eddy 
drew  it  out,  which  happened  whenever  there 
was  any  thing  to  cut,  and  he  had  vainly  tried 
to  buy  it  with  his  whole  stock  of  playthings. 
Johnny  knew  better  than  even  to  ask  his  dear 
mother  to  buy  him  such  a  knife,  for  he  knew 
well  enough  that  she  had  all  she  could  do  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  little  cottage  where  they 
lived  and  keep  him  and  Robby  in  comfortable 
clothes.  So  Johnny  only  thought,  and  wished, 
and  contrived  all  to  himself,  but  he  could  n't 
hit  upon  any  plan  for  getting  such  a  knife  as 
Eddy  Foster's.  But  one  day  as  he  was  going 
home  from  school  he  saw  little  Bertie  Grant 
sailing  a  tiny  ship  on  a  little  pond  of  water 
near  his  father's  house.  The  little  fellow  bad 
emptied  his  pockets  of  their  contents  to  try  to 
find  something  that  would  do  for  ballast,  and 
just  as  Johnny  came  up  he  had  loaded  his  ship 
with  a  handful  of  coins. 

"  I  would  n't  put  those  in,  Bertie,"  said 
Johnny,  "  they  '11  slip  into  the  water  and  you  '11 
lose  'em." 

"  Well,  I  can 't  find  any  stones  little  enough," 
said  Bertie. 

"  Wait  and  I  '11  get  you  some,"  said  Johnny, 
going  across  the  street  and  filling  his  hands 
with  some  clean,  white  pebbles. 

Bertie  was  delighted  with  the  pebbles,  and 
threw  his  money  carelessly  on  the  ground. 

"  May  I  count  it?"  said  Johnny,  gathering  it 

up.     "0,   my!    how   much    you  've   got— two 

i     dimes,  and   a  silver  quarter;  and   no  end  of 

pennies.    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it, 

Bertie?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  said  Bertie  carelessly,  start- 
ing his  ship  on  a  new  voyage,  "  what  would 
you  do?" 

"  I  'd  buy  a  knife  quicker  'n  a  wink  if  I  was 
you,"  said  Johnny. 


"  Mamma  says  I  can  't  have  any  knife,  not 
till  I  'm  seven  years  old,"  said  Bertie,  "  and  I 
guess  I  sha'n't  ever  get  to  be  that  old." 

"  I  'm  older  than  that,"  said  Johnny,  "  but  I 
never  had  so  much  money  as  this,  and  I  do  n't 
s'pose  I  ever  shall." 

11  You  may  have  it  all  if  you  want  it,"  said 
Bertie;  "  I  do  n't  care  about  it  a  speck." 

"Will  your  mamma  let  you  give  it  away?" 
said  Johnny,  his  heart  beating  hard  and  his 
cheeks  burning  with  excitement. 

"0,  she  don't  care,"  said  Bertie;  "I  had 
more  'n  that,  but  I  lost  some  down  the  cis- 
tern." 

So  Johnny  thanked  Bertie,  slipped  the  money 
into  his  pocket,  and  ran  home.  He  did  not 
stop  to  speak  to  little  Robbie,  but  went  straight 
up  into  his  room  and  poured  the  money  out  on 
the  bed  and  counted  it  over.  There  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  enough  to  buy  a  knife, 
and  be  gathered  it  up  to  return  it  to  his 
pocket.  What  a  pleasant  sound  it  made  as  it 
went  jingling  into  his  pocket,  where  nothing 
had  jingled  an  hour  before  but  a  slate-pencil, 
two  brass-headed  nails,  and  some  bits  of  orange- 
colored  glass. 

"Johnny,"  called  his  mother,  "I  want  you 
to  run  to  the  store  and  bring  me  some  thread." 

"  Yes  'm,"  said  Johnny,  running  down  stairs 
two  steps  at  a  time. 

"  There  Ml  be  a  penny  change,"  said  his 
mother,  "  and  you  may  have  that  for  a  new 
pencil;  you  said  your  pencil  scratched  so." 

Johnny  was  on  the  very  point  of  telling  his 
mother  about  his  fortune,  but  somehow  he 
could  n't  help  feeling  afraid  she  would  not 
approve  of  his  spending  the  money,  so  he 
started  on  his  errand  without  saying  a  word 
about  it. 

"  He  gave  it  to  me  without  asking,"  said 
Johnny  to  himself,  "and  so,  of  course,  it  's 
mine." 

"  He  's  too  little  to  know  any  thing  about 
the  value  of  money,"- said  something  to  Johnny, 
"  and  you  ought  not  to  have  taken  it." 

"His  papa  is  rich,  he  can  give  Bertie  any 
thing  he  wants,"  said  Johnny  to  himself,  "and 
my  papa  is  dead  and  my  mamma  is  poor." 

"  Your  papa  was  an  honest  man,  and  your 
mamma  would  sooner  see  you  begging  bread 
than  stealing,"  said  something  to  Johnny. 

"Stealing!"  said  Johnny,  indignantly,  "I 
ain't  going  to  steal,  not  even  for  a  knife;  but 
I  believe  it  is  too  bad  to  take  the  money  from 
such  a  baby.  I  '11  just  lay  it  on  the  steps  as  I 
go  by  and  they  '11  find  it." 

It  never  took  Johnny  Parker  long  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  any  thing,  so  he  just  pulled  the 
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money  oat  of  bis  pocket  and  laid  it  in  a  little 
shining  pile  on  the  broad  Btone  step  by  the 
front  door.  Then  he  walked  bravely  away,  but 
he  could  n't  help  looking  back  and  thinking 
how  pretty  it  looked. 

"  S'pose  somebody  should  come  along  and  get 
it,"  thought  he,  and  then  he  went  back  and 
gathered  it  up  in  his  hand  and  rang  the  door- 
bell. 

"  I  wonder  who  '11  come  to  the  door,"  he 
thought,  with  his  heart  beating  pretty  fast. 
"  I  wish  it  would  be  Mr.  Grant  himself;  I  like 
him  first-rate." 

But  it  was  n't  Mr.  Grant  at  all,  or  even  Mrs. 
Grant  who  answered  the  bell,  but  a  red-armed 
Irish  girl,  whose  first  words  were,  "Why 
could  n't  ye  come  to  the  alley  door?  the  front 
way  is  n't  for  the  likes  of  ye." 

"  Here  is  Bertie's  money,"  said  "Johnny,  "  he 
gave  it  to  me,  all  of  it." 

"Bless  his  little  heart,"  said  the  girl,  "he  's 
always  a  givin'  to  ivery  spalpeen  he  meets," 
and  she  shut  the  door  without  even  saying 
thank  you. 

Johnny  went  away  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
feeling  at  being  called  a  spalpeen  and  treated 
like  a  beggar,  but  after  all  he  felt  glad  to  have 
the  matter  over  with. 

"  I  should  n't  wonder  a  bit  if  she  never  gave 
Bertie  the  money  at  all,"  thought  Johnny. 
"  She 's  a  mean  old  thing  any  how,  and  crosser  'n 
a  bear;  I  'm  glad  she  do  n't  live  to  our  house." 

Johnny  went  to  the  store  and  bought  the 
thread  for  his  mother,  walked  resolutely  past 
the  glass  show-case  where  he  had  lingered  so 
often  to  admire  the  tempting  display  of  pocket- 
knives,  and  whistled  merrily  all  the  way  home. 

Matters  went  on  in  pretty  much  the  old  way 
with  Johnny  Parker  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
only  whenever  Eddy  Foster  made  an  unusually- 
provoking  flourish  over  his  new  knife  he  could  n't 
help  saying  to  himself,  "  I  might  have  bought 
a  nicer  one  than  that,"  but  always  adding, 
"  I  'm  mighty  glad  I  did  n't,  though." 

About  two  weeks  afterward,  as  Johnny  was 
going  after  his  mother's  cow  he  met  Mr.  Grant 
coming  slowly  up  the  street. 

"  Ah,  Johnny  Parker,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "you  're 
growing  so  tall  I  hardly  knew  you;  full  of 
business  as  ever?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny  with  a  pleased  look. 

Mr.  Grant  always  remembered  boys'  names, 
and  boys  have  a  special  dislike  to  being  called 
Sam  or  Bob,  as  if  they  were  of  no  importance 
at  all.  Then  every  boy  likes  to  think  he  is 
growing  tall,  so  Mr.  Grant  walked  straight 
into  Johnny's  affections. 

"See  here,  Johnny,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "how 


was  it  about  that  money?  Bertie  says  he  gave 
it  to  you  to. buy  a  knife;  why  didn't  you 
keep  itr 

"I  did  at  first,"  said  Johnny;  "I  didn't 
think  much  about  it,  'cause  I  wanted  the  knife 
so  bad;  but  afterward  I  thought  it  was  kind 
of  sneaking  to  take  it  from  such  a  baby,  so  I 
brought  it  back." 

"You  did  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant  "I  like 
you,  Johnny  Parker,  and  1  think  yon  '11  grow 
up  to  be  a  brave,  honest  man." 

Then  Mr.  Grant  tore  a  leaf  from  his  memo- 
randa, wrote  a  few  words  on  it,  and  folded 
it  up. 

* "  I  wish  you  would  give  this  note  to  Mr. 
Somers  as  you  go  by  the  store,"  said  he, "  unless 
you  are  in  a  hurry." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Johnny,  "I  can  take  it  as 
well  as  not,"  and  he  went  on  his  way  as  happy 
as  a  king,  because  Mr.  Grant  had  said  a  few 
kind  words  to  him.  He  gave  the  note  to  Mr. 
Somers  and  hurried  out  of  the  store,  but  just 
as  he  got  to  the  door  Mr.  Somen  called  out, 
"Here,  Johnny  Parker!" 

Johnny  turned  back. 

"  Do  you  know  what 's  in  this  note?"  asked 
Mr.  Somers. 

"Course  not,"  said  Johnny,  indignantly;  "you 
s'pose  I  'd  read  it?" 

"  Well,  I  '11  read  it  to  you,"  said  he:  "'Give 
Johnny  the  best  double-bladed  knife  in  the 
store,  and  tell  him  not  to  cut  his  fingers  off 
before  he  gets  home.' " 

Johnny  could  hardly  credit  his  senses  when 
the  knife  was  put  in  bis  possession.  He  forgot 
all  about  the  cow,  and  walked  home  again 
without  her,  and  if  Robbie  had  not  hailed  him 
from  the  gate  he  might  have  gone  on  and  on 
clear  to  the  old  saw-mill. 

And  that  is  how  Johnny  Parker  got  his 
knife,  and  I  can  only  say  with  Mr.  Grant,  "  I 
like  Johnny  Parker." 


MOTHER  STOET. 


BY   BBt.   I1BBIIT   X.   rBlVOII. 


"  TTERE,  Trip,  stand  up !  stand  up  and  speak  1M 
-tl  and  Morris  Whitney  held  as  high  as  his 
arms  could  reach  the  white  crust  of  his  apple- 
pie  before  his  dog  and  coaxed  him  to  bound 
for  it  and  bark. 

"You  are  wasteful,  my  boy,"  said  his  mother, 
chidingly,  as  she  lifted  little  Lottie  Morris  out 
of  her  high  chair  to  the  floor. 

"  Nothing  but  an  old  bit  of  pie-crust  that  I 
do  not  want  to  eat    Here,  Trip,  speak   loud, 
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loader/'  and  the  crust  fell  from  his  fingers,  and 
the  dog  caught  and  swallowed  it,  and  kept  his 
eyes  upon  his  master  for  more.  "  Mother,  may 
I  give  him  this  dry  cake?" 

"  Why,  my  son,  I  have  seen  the  day  when  I 
would  have  eaten  that  crust  of  yours  quicker 
than  I  would  now  the  nicest  plum-cake." 

"Was  you  'most  starved  'cause  your  cow 
had  run  off?"  here  interrupted  Lottie,  with  her 
face  all  aglow  with  interest. 

"  You  little  pet,  who  would  think  you  listened 
to  every  word!  No,  no,  I  did  not  love  milk 
as  you  do,"  and  Mrs.  Morris  caught  up  the 
child  with  a  little  laugh  and  gave  her  a  good 
kiss,  then  sat  her  upon  the  floor.  "When  I 
was  a  girl  we  did  not  have  wheat  flour  as  we 
do  now.  Our  bread  was  made  of  rye,  and  so 
were  our  pies,  only  upon  holidays,  or  when  we 
had  company.  I  can  remember  a  keen  disap- 
pointment that  came  to  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  We  had  a  nice  wheat  pie  for  breakfast, 
and,  thinking  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  eating 
it,  I  hid  the  crust  amid  some  plantain  leaves 
in  the  yard,  and  when  I  went  for  it  either  the 
ants,  or  birds,  or  chickens  had  carried  it  away. 
I  think  I  cried  a  little." 

"  Why  did  you  live  so  poor,  mother?"  ques- 
tioned Morris,  as  he  carefully  replaced  a  nice 
slice  of  bread  that  had  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  Trip's  mouth  from  a  move- 
ment of  his  elbow. 

11 0,  we  liked  it  very  well,  and  never  thought 
any  thing  about  its  being  hard  fare  to  live  upon 
rye  and  corn.  The  bread  was  very  sweet  and 
moist,  but  yet  we  enjoyed  a  white  loaf  when 
before  us.  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live 
one  meal  Father  was  a  mechanic  and  kept  no 
horse,  and  I  believe  I  could  tell  you  of  every 
ride  that  I  took  before  I  was  ten  years  old. 
One  day  business  called  father  to  an  adjoining 
town,  and  as  he  wished  to  take  over  a  set  of 
wheels  he  hired  a  horse  and  springless  wagon, 
and  for  some  reason  my  older  sister  and  my 
younger  brother  were  told  that  they  could 
accompany  him.  I  begged  and  teased  in  vain 
to  go  with  them,  and  after  they  drove  off  I 
cried  as  if  my  heart  would  break." 

•'  Did  you  really  feel  so  bad,  mother,  about 
a  ride  inYn  old  one-horse  wagon?"  interrupted 
Morris  with  an  incredulous  look.  "I  never 
even  think  to  be  glad  that  I  can  ride  horse- 
back almost  every  day,  and  in  a  buggy  just 
when  I  please." 

"  That  is  too  often  the  way,  my  child.  The 
blessings  that  are  common  grow  valueless,  but 
let  you  walk  for  one  year  and  then  take  a  ride 
and  you  would  enjoy  it  to  that  degree  that  it 
would  seem  something  to  be  grateful  for.    Your 
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sight  is  as  great  a  blessing  as  that  that  came  to 
the  blind  man,  a  gift  from  the  Son  of  God,  and 
yet  he  followed  and  glorified  the  Savior,  and 
I  fear  my  boy  has 'never  even  given  a  thankful 
thought  that  he  could  see;  but  what  was  I 
telling  you?  0,  about  how  bad  I  felt.  Well, 
I  went  up  stairs  under  the  low  garret  roof  as 
far  as  I  could  creep,  and  laid  down  upon  the 
lath  floor,  and  sobbed  as  if  my  heart  would 
break.  After  I  had  cried  till  it  seemed  as  if 
I  could  not  shed  another  tear,  the  thought  of 
their  driving  down  by  the  mountain,  and  over 
the  river,  and  seeing  the  nice  houses  would 
make  them  burst  forth  afresh,  and  my  whole 
frame  would  quiver  with  the  sobs.  You  can 
imagine  my  sorrow,  for  it  was  the  loft  that 
held  two  old  Revolutionary  muskets,  and  a 
knapsack,  and  a  red  cockade,  the  top  of  it 
tipped  with  white  feathers,  and  certificates 
from  Washington  for  patents  taken  out  by  my 
father,  written  upon  parchment  in  the  beauti- 
fulest  letters,  and  upon  paper  so  strong  that 
no  child's  fingers  could  tear  it;  and  yet  I  never 
gave  a  look  at  the  bright  cockade,  or  the  eagle 
engraved  upon  the  brass  plate  that  held  it  in 
place,  but  kept  crying,  and  if  I  saw  any  thing 
it  was  the  ugly  mortar  that  had  clinched  above 
the  lath  or  the  cobwebs  that  had  clung  to  my 
hair.  Mother  at  last  found  me,  and  she  laid 
my  head  upon  her  knee  and  for  awhile  tried  fa 
vain  to  comfort  me.  At  length  she  said  if  I 
would  come  down  to  the  pantry  with  her  she 
would  make  the  nicest  short-cake  and  we  would 
have  a  grand  supper.  I  wiped  my  eyes  and 
went  with  her  and  watched  as  she  took  out  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  flour  from  a  little  white  bag 
that  hung  upon  a  nail,  and  dipped  some  cream, 
and  let  me  make  the  pearlaah — for  it  was 
pearlash,  not  soda,  then — and  saw  her  stir  it 
into  the  cream  and  make  it  foam,  and  then 
mold  it,  and  roll  it  just  the  size  of  the  spider, 
and  cross  it  with  a  knife,  and  turn  the  spider 
up  before  the  open  fireplace,  and  bake  it  to 
the  nicest  brown.  Mother  made  the  tea,  and 
took  some  china  cups  from  a  high  shelf  and 
placed  them  upon  the  table.  They  were 
sprigged  with  a  green  leaf  and  tiny  red  flower, 
and  so  clear  that  I  could  see  through  them,  and 
too  choice  to  use  only  upon,  the  rarest  occasions, 
and  mother  delighted  me  by  passing  me  one 
filled  with  tea.  I  can  taste  that  supper  yet — 
that  short-cake,  light  and  flaky,  that  cream- 
biscuit  since  has  never  rivaled,  a  sauce-plate 
of  preserves,  dainty  with  color  and  fineness, 
and  the  china  cup  that  felt  smooth  within  my 
lips,  like  a  piece  of  ice  without  the  cold." 

"But  I  think  it  "was  real  hard  that  they  did 
not  let  you  go,"  sympathized  Morris  with  a 
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resentful  look.  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
was  not  as  good  as  your  big  sister  or  little 
brother?" 

11  He  was  the  baby,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
my  turn.  I  have  forgotten.  I  presume  they 
never  realized  how  I  would  suffer.  It  would 
be  hard  for  me  now  to  imagine  that  a  child 
could  care  to  ride  upon  a  board  across  a  hard 
wagon,  with  four  wheels  piled  at  his  back,  if  I 
had  not  experienced  the  sorrow." 

"Or  to  think  how  a  boy  wants  to  skate 
when  all  the  boys  are  on  the  pond/'  put  in 
Morris  mischievously. 

"  Bundle  up  and  go  along,"  came  the  reply, 
with  a  merry  laugh  from  Mrs.  Morris;  "nature 
made  you  a  lawyer,  for  you  know  just  when 
to  put  in  your  plea." 

"And  gain  the  case,"  added  Morris  as  he 
..bounded  out  the  door,  skates  in  hand. 


XAXIHG  TRACKS. 


ALIGHT  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  boys 
desired  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  was 
too  dry  for  snowballing  and  not  deep  enough 
for  coasting.  It  did  very  well  to  make  tracks 
in.  There  was  a  large  meadow  near  the  place 
where  they  were  assembled.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  to  a  tree  which 
stood  near  the  center  of  the  meadow,  and  that 
each  one  should  start  from  it  and  see  who 
could  make  the  straightest  track.  The  propo- 
sition was  assented  to,  and  they  were  soon  at 
the  tree.  They  ranged  themselves  around  it, 
with  their  backs  toward  the  trunk.  If  each 
had  gone  forward  in  a  straight  line  the  paths 
would  have  been  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
the  tree  representing  the  hub. 

"Whose  is  the  straightest?"  said  James  Alli- 
son to  Thomas  Sanders,  who  was  at  the  tree 
first. 

"  Henry  Armstrong's  is  the  only  one  that  is 
straight  at  all." 

"How  could  we  all  contrive  to  go  so  crook- 
edly when  the  ground  is  so  smooth  and  noth- 
ing to  turn  us  out  of  our  way?"  said  Jacob 
Small. 

"How  happened  you  to  go  so  straight, 
Henry?"  said  Thomas. 

"I  fixed  my  eye  on  that  tall  pine-tree  on 
the  hill  yonder  and  never  looked  away  from  it 
till  I  reached  the  fence." 

"I  went  as  straight  as  I  could  without  look- 
ing at  any  thing  but  the  ground,"  said  James. 

"So  did  I,"  said  another. 

"So  did  I,"  said  several  others. 

It  appealed  that  nobody  but  Henry  had 


aimed  at  a  particular  object.  They  attempted 
to  go  straight  without  any  definite  aim.  They 
failed.  We  can  not  succeed  in  any  thing  good 
without  a  definite  aim.  General  purposes,  gen- 
eral resolutions  will  not  avail.  You  must  do 
as  Henry  did — fix  upon  something  distinct  and 
definite  as  an  object  and  go  steadily  forward 
to  it. 


BEVVIFB  PLEASTJBE8. 


ST    IA1RIKT    M.    Bill. 


Little  Bbvkie's  sports  were  many, 
Happier  boy  there  was  Dot  any; 
All  his  Summers  had  delight* — 
Games  of  ball  and  flights  of  kites — 
Sometimes  here  and  sometimes  there, 
He  was  merry  everywhere. 

Boys  look  forward  to  be  men, 
So  did  Bennie  now  and  then; 
And  he  thought  it  hard  to  wait 
For  his  manhood  prond  and  great, 
For  the  grand  boose  he  would  rear 
After  many  and  many  a  year. 
With  no  sad  thoughts  of  to-morrow, 
With  no  dread  of  future  sorrow, 
With  enough  to  bless  him  now, 
Better  things  would  come,  but  how 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say; 
So  he  would  be  glad  to-day. 
Many  things  he  had  to  bless  him, 
Friends  to  love  him  and  caress  him, 
And  a  life  all  free  from  care; 
Things  to  keep  and  things  to  spare, 
Why  should  he  not  be  content 
With  the  good  that  God  had  sent? 
Little  Bennie,  happy  liver, 
Also  was  a  "cheerful  giver;" 
As  he  found  a  joy  in  living. 
So  his  heart  was  glad  in  giving. 
Others  shared  his  simple  pleasures; 
From  his  pockets  came  forth  treasures. 

Tet  those  pockets  never  grew 
Empty — reader,  it  is  true: 
Something  came  as  something  went; 
What  he  gave,  like  wealth  well  spent, 
In  some  form  came  back  again; 
Still  enough  had  little  Ben. 

Yielding  to  his  teacher's  rule, 
Good  at  home  and  good  at  school, 
Little  Bennie's  days  went  by, 
And  when  came  the  wint'ry  sky, 
And  the  winds  began  to  blow, 
How  he  loved  the  drifting  snow  I 
He  would  call  his  playmates,  then 
They,  of  snow,  would  fashion  men; 
8tand  them  up  and  see  them  fall, 
0,  those  boys  were  happy  all! 
And  I  doubt  if  ever  men 
Lived  as  gay  as  these  and  Ben. 
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$\t  JamUg  JHrrl*. 


MA55ERB— What  Not  to  Do.— From  an  exchange 
we  extract  the  following,  not  very  elegant,  but  cer- 
tainly very  plain  and  wholesome  remarks  on  a  large 
number  of  very  disagreeable  and  sometimes  disgusting 
things  in  oar  American  manners.  Girls,  will  yon  please 
first  read  them  yourselves,  and  then  have  your  broth- 
ers read  them? 

The  difference  between  the  gentleman  and  the  clown 
consists,  not  so  much  in  the  breadth  of  thought  and 
nobleness  of  nature  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  absence 
of  these  on  the  other,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  rather 
in  a  thousand  little  things.  Many,  who  have  excellent 
common-sense  in  some  things,  and  even  talent,  make 
themselves  unacceptable  to  their  friends  on  account  of 
uncouth  habits.  There  is  no  criminality  in  being  awk- 
ward, but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience,  at  least  would 
be,  if  the  man  knew  it.  In  a  brief  period  one  may  see 
a  great  many  things  that  excite  his  pity  or  awaken  his 
disgust.  We  know  a  person  of  wealth  who  goes  to 
church  early,  and  is  sure  to  take  out  his  knife  and  cut 
and  clean  his  finger-nails  before  service  commences. 
We  kuow  another  who  has  a  classical  education,  who, 
in  church,  uses  his  tooth-pick,  not  because  his  teeth 
need  picking,  but  simply  to  keep  himself  occupied,  as 
one  would  twirl  his  watch-key,  or  as  a  lady  would  toy 
with  a  fan. 

Now,  tooth-picking  associations  are  as  bad  as  nail- 
cleaning.  But  we  would  rather  see  a  person  clean  his 
nails,  even  in  company,  than  to  see  a  black  streak 
under  each  finger-nail  on  a  lady's  hand  that  flashed 
with  diamond  rings;  but  we  read  in  Scripture  of  the 
jewel  being  in  an  unfit  place,  and  why  should  they  not 
be  in  modern  times? 

Some  young  men  whistle  in  a  ferry-boat  or  street- 
car, and  we  have  noticed,  nine  times  in  ten,  that  the 
fools  who  practice  this  are  deficient  in  musical  talent, 
and  are  not  aware  that  they  are  chafing  the  nerves  of 
every  listener  in  two  ways — first  with  the  bad  music; 
J  second  with  the  rawness  of  the  practice  of  perpetrating 
music  on  people,  without  any  invitation  and  without 
their  consent 

Drumming  with  the  fingers  or  with  the  feet,  making 
unnecessary  noise  among  some  people  who  sire  nervous, 
render  the  society  of  persons  who  thoughtlessly  perpe- 
trate these  petty  rudenesses  almost  insufferable.  We 
are  aware  thai  these  habits  often  originate  in  diffidence. 
The  person  feels  nervous  and  does  not  know  exactly 
what  to  do  but  practice  this  dramming  as  a  kind  of 
outlet  or  scape-goat  to  nervousness.  Well-bred  people 
may  do  this,  but  it  is  no  sign  of  good  breeding,  and  is 
prima  fori*  of  ill-breeding. 

Sprawling  the  feet  and  legs  m  company  is  another 


common  and  very  improper  practice.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can habit,  known  and  observed  by  the  rule  of  putting 
the  feet  as  high  as  the  head,  or  higher.  Passing  by 
hotels  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  one  sees 
in  a  single  window  perhaps  four  pairs  of  feet;  and  we 
have  seen  protruding  from  a  third- story  window  a  pair 
of  feet  and  a  foot  or  leg  attached  to  each. 

It  is  regarded  in  England  as  an  offense  against  g< 
taste  to  show  the  bottom  of  the  shoes  in  company,  ani 
therefore,  Englishmen  are  not  likely  to  so  sit  as  to  exhibit 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  much  less  rest  one  foot  on  the 
knee;  but  go  into  a  company  of  ten  or  twenty  Ameri- 
can men,  and  see  what  awkward  adjustment  the  men 
present  with  their  feet  and  legs,  and  we  ask  no  severer 
criticism  than  that  will  give  on  this  bad  habit. 

Another  bad  practice  in  company,  or  any  where,  is 
to  lean  back  against  the  wall,  and  hoist  the  feet  on  the 
round  of  the  chair,  if  it  have  one.  We  have  seen  many 
a  nice  mahogany  or  rosewood  chair  broken  off  at  the 
back,  by  heavy  louts  leaning  back  on  the  two  hind 
legs — but  we  beg  pardon  for  having  been  caught  in 
such  company.  If  the  habit  were  not  unconth,  and  if 
the  chair  did  not  break,  it  would  mar  the  walL 

Lounging  on  sofas,  and  sitting,  as  some  gentlemen  do, 
on  the  small  of  the  back,  is  very  rude.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  recline  on  the  sofa,  let  him  lay  himself  down, 
and  gather  up  his  feet,  as  if  he  were  composing  himself 
to  sleep,  or  as  if  he  were  drunk;  but  this  sprawling, 
lounging,  and  leaning,  is  execrable. 

Picking  the  nose  in  company,  or  using  the  handker- 
chief unnecessarily  or  ostentatiously,  and  especially 
looking  at  it  after  it  has  been  used,  need  not  be  con- 
demned— the  very  mention  of  it  is  enough. 

Persons  frequently  work  at  the  ears  "  before  folks." 
We  remember,  when  a  child,  seeing  a  woman  in  church 
put  her  little  finger  in  her  ear,  elevate  her  elbow,  and 
give  it  one  grand  shake;  but  though  it  was  before  the 
days  of  daguerreotypes,  it  was  thoroughly  daguerreo- 
typed  on  our  memory. 

Hawking,  spitting,  and  clearing  the  throat  may  some- 
times be  necessary,  even  in  public,  but  it  should  be 
done  as  quietly  as  possible,  with  the  handkerchief  to 
the  mouth.  Yawning,  stretching,  putting  the  hands  in 
the  pockets,  it  will  do  for  little  boys  with  their  first 
pockets,  but  when  we  see  men  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
platform,  thrust  their  hands  in  their  trowser  pocketsf 
we  can  not  say  it  is  a  sin,  but  it  is  an  uncouth  habit. 

Playing  with  the  pocket-knife,  jingling  keys  and 
loose  change,  are  in  very  bad  taste.  Looking  at  the 
watch  in  an  open  way  makes  one  think  a  person  wishes 
to  make  a  display  of  that  valuable  article.  It  is  con- 
sidered ill  manners  to  look  at*one's  watch  in  company, 
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bat  we  now  speak  of  public  places,  concerts,  church, 
etc,,  and  not  private  society.  One  may  take  a  peep  at 
his  watch  in  public  places,  if  he  does  it  quietly,  not  to 
attract  attention,  and  it  is  allowable.  Loud  talking  is 
yery  rode  on  the  ferry-boat,  in  a  railway  car,  at  church, 
in  the  lecture  or  concert-room,  before  the  services  com- 
mence, and  detestable  afterward.  Little  parties  should 
keep  their  personal  conversation  to  themselves.  Noth- 
ing, we  think,  shows  good  breeding  more  than  a  quiet 
manner,  a  mellow  voice,  and  that  decorousness  and 
gentleness  which  accompany  that  style  of  speech. 

Mrs.  Sigou*n*y  at  Hon*.— The  following  extract 
from  Mrs.  Sigourney's  "Letters  of  Life,"  presents  a 
very  beautiful  and  suggestive  picture  of  a  happy  home, 
secured  and  perpetuated  by  the  prudence  and  good 
sense  of  an  excellent  and  loving  woman. 

11  The  introduction  to  a  new  abode  was  signalised  by 
many  kind,  social  attentions  in  the  form  of  calls,  enter- 
tainments, and  parties.  Such  marked  regard  from  the 
aristocracy,  as  well  as  other  classes,  might  have  humbled 
me  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  no  just  claim  to  it,  bad 
I  not  considered  it  as  a  demonstration  of  respect  to  my 
husband.  He,  though  a  devoted  and  successful  mer- 
chant, often  found  time,  toward  the  close  of  day,  to 
take  little  excursions.,  always  choosing  to  drive  himself 
through  the  beautifully-varied  scenery  which  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  presented.  A  promise  bad  been  made, 
at  taking  me  from  my  parents,  that,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  he  would  bring  me  to  visit  them  every  month. 
This  pleasant  journey  of  forty  miles  was  performed  in 
the  same  style,  with  a  single  horse,  taking  one  of  the 
children  in  rotation,  to  share  in  our  happiness. 

"Our  household,  besides  our  three  lovely  children, 
comprised  a  maiden  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  8igourney, 
a  lady  of  most  amiable  manners,  and  of  the  same  age 
with  my  husband,  two  clerks,  who,  being  from  good 
families,  were  generally  included  in  our  own  circle, 
two  men  employed  about  the  grounds,  store,  or  stables, 
and  three  female  servants.  Finding  the  arrangements 
of  a  family  that  had  been  in  existence  sixteen  years 
systematically  established,  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
or  interfere  with  its  routine  unnecessarily.  Still  it 
was  my  desire  to  bear  a  part  in  its  operations,  and  to 
prove  that  the  years  devoted  to  different  pursuits  had 
created  neither  indifference  nor  disqualification  for 
domestic  duty.  In  tfci*  new  sphere  I  could  scarcely 
hope  to  equal  mj  predecessor — who  was  a  model  of 
elegance — but  was  assiduous  that  our  hospitalities,  es- 
pecially the  dinner  parties,  which  were  occasionally 
large,  should  show  no  diminution  of  liberality  and 
order. 

"  Habitual  industry  did  not  forsake  me,  but  was  ready 
to  enter  untried  departments.  Perceiving  my  husband 
to  be  pleased  with  efforts  of  the  needle  and  knitting- 
needles,  mine  were  seldom  idle.  Not  content  with 
stockings  of  all  sixes,  I  constructed  gloves  of  various 
sorts,  adjusting  their  fingers  to  the  tiniest  hands,  and 
surprised  at  my  own  success.  A  still  bolder  emprise 
kindled  my  ambition — the  outting  and  making  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  for  our  son.  Ripping  a  cast-off  garment 
of  that  sort,  and  sedulously  measuring  and  adjusting 
every  part  by  the  pattern,  I  produced  an  article  of 
mazarine  blue  bombasine,  which,  trimmed  with  white 
pearl  buttons,  was  well-fitted  and  becoming.    It  was 


sufilcient  for  me  that  the  father  was  pleased,  and 
praised  it.  For  I  was  often  saying  in  my  heart,  I 
hope  he  may  sustain  no  loss,  at  least  in  financial  mat- 
ters, from  having  married  a  schoolmistress  and  a  liter- 
ary woman." 

Excbllmt  Rulw  ro*  Pamhw.— 1.  From  your 
children's  earliest  infancy,  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let  your  chil- 
dren always  understand  that  you  mean  exactly  what 
you  say. 

3.  Never  promise  them  any  thing  unless  you  are 
sure  you  can  give  them  what  you  promise. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  child  to  do  any  thing,  show  him  bow 
to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  children  for  willfully  disobey- 
ing you,  but  never  punish  in  anger. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  can  vex  you, 
or  make  you  lose  your  self-command. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  temper,  wait 
till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently  reason  with  them 
on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

8.  Remember  that  a  little  present  punishment,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  is  much  more  effectual  than  the 
threatening  of  a  greater  punishment  should  the  fault 
be  renewed. 

9.  Never  give  your  children  any  thing  because  they 
cry  foT  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one  time 
what  you  have  forbidden,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to 
appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  recitals  the 
perfect  truth. 

IS.  Never  allow  of  talebearing. 

America*  Child***.— Mr.  Trollope  does  not  have 
faith  in  the  good  results  of  American  training  for  chil- 
dren, and  expresses  his  views  of  the  matter  as  follows: 

"I  most  protest  that  American  babies  are  an  un- 
happy race.  They  eat  and  drink  just  as  they  please; 
they  are  never  punished;  they  are  never  banished, 
snubbed,  and  kept  in  the  background,  as  children  are 
with  us;  and  yet  they  are  wretched  and  uncomfortable. 
My  heart  has  bled  for  them,  as  I  have  heard  them 
squalling,  by  the  hour  together,  in  the  agonies  of  dis- 
content and  dyspepsia.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  chil- 
dren are  happier  when  they  are  made  to  obey  orders 
and  sent  to  bed  at  six  o'clock,  than  when  allowed  to 
regulate  their  own  conduct;  that  bread  and  milk  are 
more  favorable  to  soft  childish  ways  than  beefsteak 
and  pickles  three  times  a  day;  that  an  occasional  whip- 
ping, even,  will  conduce  to  rosy  cheeks?  It  is  an  ides 
that  I  should  never  dare  approach  to  an  American 
mother;  but  I  must  confess  that,  after  my  travels  en 
the  western  continent,  my  opinions  have  a  tendency  in 
that  direction.  Beefsteak  and  pickles  certainly  pro- 
duce smart  little  men  and  women.  Let  that  be  taken 
for  granted.  But  rosy  laughter  and  winning,  ehfldkh 
ways  are,  I  fancy,  the  product  of  bread  and  milk." 

A*Q**.— A  noble  anger  at  wrong  makes  all  omi 
softer  feelings  warmer,  as  a  warm  climate  adds  strength 
to  poisons  and  spices. 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Questions  Answerrd. — A  sophist  wishing  to  puzzle 
Thales,  a  Milesian,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  Greece, 
proposed  to  him,  in  rapid  succession,  these  difficult 
questions: 

The  philosopher  replied  to  them  all  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  with  how  much  propriety  the  reader 
can  judge  for  himself. 

What  is  the  oldest  of  all  things? 

God,  because  he  always  existed. 

What  is  most  beautiful? 

The  world,  because  it  is  the  work  of  God. 

What  is  the  greatest  of  all  things? 

Space,  because  it  contains  all  that  is  created. 

What  is  quickest  of  all  things? 

Thought,  because  in  a  moment  it  can  fly  to  the  end 
of  the  universe. 

Anecdote  of  Db,*  Emmons.- A  Pantheist  minister 
met  him  one  day  and  abruptly  asked: 

"Mr.  Emmons,  how  old  are  you?" 

"8izty,  sir;  and  how  old  are  you?" 

"  As  old  ss  the  creation,"  was  the  answer  in  a  tri- 
umphant tone. 

"Then  you  are  of  the  same  age  with  Adam  and 
Eve?" 

"Certainly;  I  was  in  the  garden  when  they  were." 

"  I  hare  always  heard  that  there  was  a  third  person 
in  the  garden  with  them,"  replied  the  Doctor  with  great 
coolness;  "but  I  never  knew  before  that  it  was  you." 

A  Wise  Excuse.— On  one  occasion  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Bishop  of  Chester's,  Hannah  More  urged  Dr.  John- 
son to  take  a  little  wine.  He  replied,  "  I  can 't  drink 
a  little,  child,  and,  therefore,  I  never  touch  it.  Absti- 
nence is  as  easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  diffi- 
cult" Many  have  the  same  infirmity,  hut  are  destitute 
of  the  same  courage,  and  therefore  are  ruined. 

Thb  Evbb-Pbbsert  Master.— "  Johnnie,"  said  a 
man,  winking  slyly  to  a  dry  goods  clerk  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, "you  must  give  me  good  measure.  Your 
master  is  not  in."  Johnnie  looked  solemnly  into  the 
man's  face  and  replied,  "  i/y  Matter  it  alvoayt  in." 
Johnnie's  master  was  the  all-seeing  God.  Let  every 
tempted  child,  ay,  and  adult,  too,  adopt  Johnnie's 
motto:  "My  Master  is  alwavs  in."  It  will  save  him 
from  falling  into  many  sins. 

Labor  is  Genius.— When  a  lady  once  asked  Turner, 
the  celebrated  English  painter,  what  his  secret  was,  he 
replied,  "I  have  no  secret,  madam,  but  hard  work. 
This  u  a  secret  that  many  never  learn,  and  do  n't  suc- 
ceed because  they  do  n't  learn  it  Labor  is  the  genius 
that  changes  the  world  from  ugliness  to  beauty,  and 
the  great  curse  to  a  great  blessing." 

Delicioublt  Modest.—"  Martha,  does  thee  love 
me?"  asked  a  Quaker  youth  of  one  at  whose  shrine 
his  heart's  fondest  feelings  had  been  offered.  "Why, 
Seth,"  answered  she,  "  we  are  commanded  to  love  one 
another,  are  we  not?"  "  Ah,  Martha!  but  dost  thou 
regard  me  with  that  feeling  the  world  calls  love?"  "  I 
hardly  know  what  to  tell  thee,  Seth.  I  have  tried  to 
bestow  myself  on  all;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
perhaps,  that  thee  was  getting  more  than  thy  share." 


Irish  Calculation.— Mr.  O'Flaherty  undertook  to 
tell  how  many  there  was  at  the  party:  "The  two  Cro- 
gans  was  one,  meself  was  two,  Mike  Finn  was  three, 
and— and  who  was  four?  Let  me  see  [counting  his 
fingers]  the  two  Crogans  was  one,  Mike  Finn  was  two, 
meself  was  three — and— and,  bedad,  there  was  four  of 
us,  but  St.  Patrick  could  n't  tell  the  name  of  the  other. 
Now,  it  is  meself  has  it  Mike  Finn  was  one,  the  two 
Crogans  was  two,  meself  was  three— and— and,  be  my 
sowl,  there  was  but  three." 

Injustice  to  Ireland.—  "There's  a  difference  in 
time,  you  know,  between  this  country  and  Europe," 
said  a  gentleman  on  the  wharf  to  a  newly-arrived 
Irishman.  "  For  instance,  your  friends  at  Cork  are  in 
bed  and  asleep  by  this  time,  while  we  are  enjoying  our- 
selves in  the  early  evening."  "  That 's  always  the  way," 
exclaimed  Pat.    "  Ireland  niver  got  justice  yit." 

A  New  Edition  op  Buntan's  Pilgrim.— An  auc- 
tioneer was  selling  a  library  at  auction.  He  was  not 
very  well  read  in  books,  but  he  scanned  the  titles, 
trusted  to  luck,  and  went  ahead.  "  Here  you  have,"  he 
ssid,  "Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress;  how  much 'm  I 
offered  for  it?  How  much  do  I  hear  for  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  by  John  Bunyan?  'Tis  a  first-rate  book, 
gentlemen,  with  six  superior  illustrations;  how  much 
do  I  hear?  All  about  the  Pilgrims,  by  John  Bunyan! 
Tells  where  they  come  from,  an'  where  they  landed,  and 
what  they  done  after  they  landed!  Here 's  a  picter  of 
one  of  'em  going  about  Plymouth  peddlin',  with  a  pack 
on  hit  back:1 

Used  to  it. — An  elderly  gentleman  traveling  in  a 
stagecoach,  was  amused  by  a  constant  fly  of  words 
between  two  ladies.  One  of  them  at  last  kindly  in- 
quired if  their  conversation  did  not  make  his  head 
ache,  when  he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  naivette, 
"I've  been  married  twenty -eight  years." 

Reply  op  a  Temperance  Doctor.— "  Doctor,"  said 
Squire  Love  a-little,  "  do  you  think  that  a  very  little 
spirits,  now  and  then,  would  hurt  me  very  much?" 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  answered  the  Doctor  very  deliber- 
ately, "  I  do  not  think  a  little  now  and  then  would 
hurt  you  very  much;  but,  sir,  if  you  do  n't  take  any, 
it  won't  hurt  you  at  all." 

Be  Careful  Where  You  Write.— "  Do  n't  write 
there,"  said  one  to  a  lad  who  was  writing  with  a  dia- 
mond piu  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  a  Hotel. 
"Why?"  said  he.  "Because  you  can't  rub  it  out." 
There  are  other  things  which  men  should  not  do,  be- 
cause they  can  not  rub  them  out  A  heart  is  aching 
for  sympathy,  and  a  cold,  perhaps  a  heartless  word  is 
spoken.  The  impression  may  be  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  diamond  upon  the  glass.  The  inscription 
on  the  glass  may  be  destroyed  by  the  fracture  of  the 
glass,  but  the  impression  on  the  heart  may  last  forever. 

A  Fit  Pair. — A  dandy  is  a  thing  in  pantaloons— 
with  a  body  and  two  arms,  head  without  brains,  tight 
boots,  a  cane  and  white  handkerchief,  two  brooches, 
and  a  ring  on  his  little  finger.  A  coquette  is  a  young 
lady  with  more  beauty  than  sense,  more  accomplish- 
ments than  learning,  with  more  charms  of  person  than 
graces  of  mind,  more  admirers  than  friends,  and  more 
fools  than  wise  men  for  her  attendants. 
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Recognition  is  Heaven. — "But  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  art 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope."    1  These,  iv,  13. 

How  often  have  these  words  come  with  heavenly 
cheer  and  inspiration  to  the  afflicted  Christian  when 
first  recovering  from  the  bewilderment  and  shock 
which  death  caused,  when  it  rudely  and  ruthlessly 
snatched  from  him  "  the  desire  of  bis  eyes,"  the  child 
of  his  affections,  the  guide  of  his  youth,  or  the  friend 
of  his  confidence  and  love!  Instead  of  being  driven  to 
despair  by  the  thought  of  an  everlasting  separation — 
which  death  would  practically  cause  if  there  was  no 
farther  recognition  of  our  friends — the  believer  is  ena- 
bled to  contemplate  the  body's  dissolution  as  effecting, 
in  the  case  of  the  pious,  but  a  temporary  loss  of  com- 
panionship; as  but  interrupting  for  a  little  while  an 
intimacy  which  is  destined  to  be  renewed  and  perpetu- 
ated forever;  as  only  the  suspension  of  a  fellowship 
which  will,  probably  just  because  of  such  suspension, 
be  eventually  all  the  closer  in  that  brighter  world 
where  sorrow  is  unknown  and  separation  can  never 
come. 

In  this  present  life  it  frequently  happens  that  those 
most  attached  agree  for  a  time  to  part,  when  such  a 
separation  is  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  concerned.  How  often,  for  instance, 
do  we  gee  parents  willing  to  surrender  the  most  prom- 
ising of  their  children,  and  even  assisting  them  to  go 
to  some  far-distant  land,  in  the  mere  hope  that  there 
they  may  amass  such  wealth  as  will  enable  them  to  as- 
sume and  maintain  an  honorable  position  in  society,  or 
return  perchance,  after  many  years  of  vigorous  exer- 
tion, to  bless  and  comfort  their  parents  in  the  evening 
of  lifel 

This  expectation  of  ultimate  reunion  upon  earth, 
often  fondly  cherished,  has  frequently  been  sadly 
blighted,  and  the  homes  and  hearts  of  parents,  instead 
of  being  gladdened  by  the  return  of  these  children  of 
their  hopes,  have  often  been  filled  with  sorrow  by  the 
tidings  of  their  misfortune  or  of  their  death.  But  no 
such  disappointment  awaits  the  believer  who  expects 
to  meet  his  sainted  relatives  in  the  "  better  land."  His 
is  a  hope  which  "maketh  not  ashamed,"  and  one 
which  will  eventually  be  realized  in  the  "joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory;"  for  this  blessed  truth  of  recog- 
nition assures  him  that  he  will  be  restored  to  the  em- 
braces of  their  affection,  that  be  will  yet  join  them  in 
their  songs  of  heavenly  thanksgivings,  and  that,  to- 
gether, they  will  yet  bask  forever  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  Almighty's  love. 

Such  a  hope,  too,  may  also  convey  a  lesson  of  resig- 
nation and  submission,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  afflicted 
saint.  If  he  have  a  well-grounded  assurance  that  his 
beloved  ones  who  are  gone,  are  gone  to  be  with  Christ, 
then  "it  is  far  better"  with  them  now  than  it  ever 
could  have  been  on  earth.  They,  unlike  the  earthly 
emigrant,  have  run  no  hazard  and  are  exposed  to  no 
further  risk.    They  are  now  safe  within  the  vale;  de- 


livered from  all  sin  and  suffering  they  know  no  want. 
Their  happiness  and  honor  are  secure.  Instead  of 
having  gone  from  home,  they  are  gone  home.  They 
now  find  that  they  have  far  more  and  better  friends  in 
heaven  than  ever  they  possessed  here.  The  major  pert 
of  the  family  has  already  entered  the  paternal  man- 
sions, and  these  that  still  remain  will  in  a  few  short 
years  be  also  there. 

0,  then,  ye  bereaved  ones,  why  do  yon  still  mourn? 
Will  you  continue  to  weep  as  you  think  of  the  glory 
of  your  departed  saints?  Do  you  envy  them  their  j 
fellowship  with  Christ  and  their  communion  with  his 
ransomed  hosts?  You  would  not,  if  yon  could,  bring 
them  back  to  earth.  To  gratify  your  selfishness,  you 
would  not  wish  them  to  descend  from  their  thrones  of 
peerless  dignity  and  subject  them  to  their  former  ills.  . 
You  would  not  ask  them  to  exchange  their  heavenly  I 
coronets  for  earthly  cares,  nor  desire  them  to  throw 
away  their  palms  of  victory  even  to  engage  in  the  con- 
flicts of  faith.  You  surely  do  not  grudge  them  their 
everlasting  kingdom  and  imperishable  renown.  They 
are  now  kings  and  priests  unto  the  Father,  and  asso- 
ciated with  those  princes  of  creation  who  are  nearest 
the  throne  and  heart  of  God;  and  you  would  not, 
though  you  could,  involve  them  in  their  former  priva- 
tions, and  sufferings,  and  sins.  0,  no!  They  have 
now  got  home,  and  be  content  to  leave  them  in  their 
Father's  house,  with  its  many  mansions,  its  happy  in- 
mates, and  unending  joys:  for  you  too  will,  erelong,  be 
permitted  to  join  them,  and  with  them  be  forever 
safely  "  housed  in  heaven." 

The  Sixth  Beatitude.— "Blessed  are  ike  pure  in 
heart;  for  they  shall  see  God."    Matt,  v,  & 

How  ecstatic  the  present  blessing  connected  with 
this  beatitude,  and  bow  unbounded  the  promise  of 
future  bliss  I  God  has  joined  together  purity  and  hap- 
piness, as  faith  and  repentance.  The  disciplinary  proc- 
ess through  which  his  people  are  called  to  pass  here,  is 
an  order  to  sanctification,  growth  in  grace,  and  in- 
creased purity  of  heart  and  life,  that  they  may  be 
made  more  meet  for  the  purer  and  holier  joys  of 
heaven.  The  regenerate  soul,  passing  throngh  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  Divine  hand,  strives  for  higher  attain- 
ments in  the  divine  life,  longing  for  greater  conform- 
ity to  the  image  of  Christ;  like  Paul,  not  satisfied  with 
present  attainments,  constantly  "pressing  forward  to- 
ward the  mark,  for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  is 
Christ  Jesus."  Like  David,  he  cries,  "  Crests  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  0  God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me."  The  pious  breathes,  even  here  at  times,  of  the 
real  communion,  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  as  the 
earnest  of  the  purer  and  holier  joys  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. And  as  the  purity  of  heaven  is  the  legitimate 
atmosphere  of  the  pure  in  heart,  so  it  must  of  necessity 
shut  out  from  the  blest  abode  the  nnsanctified.  The 
absence  of  congeniality  must  necessarily  present  an 
absolute  barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  impure  in  a 
holy  place,  surrounded  with  the  beautiful  glory   «f 
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heaven,  and  greeted  with  the  hosannas  of  sanctified 
spirits.  As,  therefore,  it  is  according  to  the  Divine 
Constitution  to  inseparably  connect  together  purity  and 
happiness,  so  has  he  made  it  his  unalterable  mandate 
to  conneet  together  sin  and  suffering.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  if  upon  one  hand  God  has  thus  con- 
nected together  impurity  and  misery,  and  on  the  other, 
purity  and  felicity,  that  there  should  be  connected 
with  grace  of  the  Spirit  the  promise  of  ecstatic  ioy. 
"  They  shall  see  God."  Here  the  clearest  views  which 
faith  gives  to  sanctified  humanity  are  clouded  with  the 
defects  and  deformities  inseparable  from  the  grossness 
of  this  present  state.  Here,  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly;  there,  face  to  face;  there  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  direct  displays  of  the  Divine  glory.  "  They 
shall  see  God!" 

Fellow-Christian!  refresh  thy  memory  with  the  dec- 
larations of  the  Divine  Word  in  regard  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  comforting  promise.  To  see  God  implies 
an  admittance  of  the  righteous  to  the  heavenly  home, 
the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  the  Father  and  Son, 
where  "  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "—the 
seat  of  his  beatific  glory,  and  the  throne  of  his  domin- 
ion, surrounded  with  that  celestial  choir  "whom  no 
man  can  number,"  ascribing  honor,  glory,  and  domin- 
ion to  him. 

The  Condescension  op  Chbibt.— "And  the  brought 
forth  her  ftrtt-bom,  and  wrapped  him  in  twaddling- 
ctothet,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger."    Luke  ii,  7. 

How  we  shrink  from  such  amasing  humility  on  the 
part  of  Christ!  How  often  we  wish  that  he  might  have 
come,  as  the  Jews  expected  him,  with  more  than  earthly 
splendor!  But  in  meekness  and  poverty  he'  fulfilled 
"all  righteousness,"  and  became  the  finished  law  to 
every  one  who  believes.  How  many  a  poor  sinner 
would  have  perished  in  despair  if  be  had  not  thus  hum- 
bled himself  to  his  low  estate!  He  could  not  believe 
j  that  the  Lord  of  Glory  would  dwell  in  his  heart,  even 
with  his  promise  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  humble 
and  contrite  heart,  if  he  had  not  once  so  humbled  him- 
self for  bis  sake  as  to  dwell  in  a  manger. 

What  surpassing  condescension,  that  our  bodies 
should  become  his  temple  wherein  we  may  constantly 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise!  But  often, 
even  in  our  hearts,  we  offer  him  but  the  manger,  and 
wonder  that  he  does  not  accept  the  offering,  and  crown 
it  with  his  eternal  joy.  M.  K. 

Tb£  Name  Jesus.— "And  thou  thalt  call  his  name 
Jesus:  /or  he  shall  tave  hit  people  from  their  sine." 
Matt,  t,  21. 

Jesus!  How  does  the  very  word  overflow  with  ex- 
ceeding sweetness,  and  light,  and  joy,  and  love,  and 
life!  Filling  the  air  with  odors  like  precious  ointment 
poured  forth,  irradiating  the  mind  with  a  glory  of  truth 
in  which  no  fear  can  live.  Soothing  the  wounds  of  the 
heart  with  a  balm  that  turns  the  sharpest  anguish  into 
delicious  peace,  shedding  through  the  soul  a  cordial  of 
immortal  strength!  Jesus!  the  answer  to  all  our 
doubts,  the  spring  of  all  our  courage,  the  earnest  of  all 
our  hopes,  the  charm  omnipotent  against  all  our  foes, 
the  remedy  for  all  our  sicknesses,  the  supply  of  all  our 
wants,  the  fullness  of  all  our  desires!  Jesus,  melody 
to  our  ears,  altogether  lovely  to  our  sight,  manna  to 
oar  taste,  living  water  to  our  thirst!    Jesus,  our  shadow 


from  the  heat,  our  refuge  from  the  storm,  our  cloud 
by  night,  our  morning  star,  our  sun  of  righteousness! 
Jesus,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  "every  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess."  Jesus  our  power, 
Jesus  our  righteousness,  Jesus  onr  sanctification,  Jesus 
our  *  redemption,  Jesus  our  elder  brother,  Jesus  our 
Jehovah,  Jesus  our  Immanuel!  Thy  name  is  the  most 
transporting  theme  of  the  Church,  as  they  sing  going 
up  from  the  valley  of  tears  to  their  home  on  the 
mount  of  God — thy  name  shall  ever  he  the  richest 
chord  in  the  harmony  of  heaven  where  the  angels  and 
the  redeemed  unite  their  exulting,  adoring  songs  around 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Jesus,  thou  only 
canst  interpret  thy  own  name,  and  thou  hast  done  it 
by  thy  work  on  earth,  and  thy  glory  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father:  Jesus,  Savior!—  Dr.  Bethune. 

"  That  same  Jesus."— This  is  Christ's  introduction 
of  himself  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  He 
was  now  the  conqueror  of  Death  and  Hell,  beyond  all 
the  mutations  of  earth,  about  to  ascend  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  there  to  remain  till  he 
should  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  all  his 
holy  angels.  Yet  he  was  "  the  same  Jesus;"  still  bore 
the  marks  of  his  crucifixion;  still  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  sorrows  and  daily  cares,  even  saying, 
"cast  thy  net  on  the  right  side,"  and  preparing  them 
earthly  food,  while  he  gave  them  the  promise  of  the 
heavenly,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  M .  K. 

Dr.  Chalmers. — On  one  occasion  this  eminent  min- 
ister was  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  Scotch  noble- 
man. The  conversation  was  respecting  pauperism,  and 
the  Doctor  obtained  very  marked  attention  to  his 
views  on  the  cause  of  pauperism  and  its  cure.  A  ven- 
erable Highland  chief  was  observed  to  be  specially  de- 
lighted with  the  Doctor's  conversational  powers.  When 
this  old  chieftain  retired  to  rest,  he  was  seised  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  moments  expired.  As 
Dr.  Chalmers  stood  among  the  distressed  visitors,  he 
broke  out  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Had  I  known  that 
my  venerable  friend  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  eter- 
nity, I  would  not  have  dwelt  on  pauperism  in  our  even- 
ing's conversation.  I  would  have  preached  unto  him 
Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  and  would  have  urged 
him  with  all  earnestness  to  prepare  for  eternity." 

A  Pungent  Sermon. — St.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, gave  a  rebuke  to  the  women  of  his  day,  which 
has  seemed  to  be  so  apropos  to  our  own,  that  it  is  cir- 
culated just  now  in  Paris  quite  universally.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample: 

"Ah!  I  shall  tell  you  who  are  the  women  that  scan- 
dalize Christians.  They  are  those  who  daub  their 
cheeks  with  red,  and  their  eyes  with  black — those  who 
plaster  faces  too  white  to  be  human,  reminding  us  of 
idols — those  who  can  not  shed  a  tear  without  its  tracing 
a  furrow  on  the  painted  surface  of  their  faces — those 
whose  ripe  years  fail  to  teach  them  that  they  are  grow- 
ing old — those  whose  head-dresses  are  made  up  of  other 
people's  hair — those  who  chalk  wrinkles  into  the  coun- 
terfeit presentiment  of  youth,  and  those  who  affect  the 
demeanor  of  bashful  maidens  in  the  presence  of  troops 
of  grandchildren." 

Self- Examination. — By  a  daily  examination  of  our 
actions,  we  shall  the  easier  cure  a  great  sin,  and  prevent 
its  becoming  habitual. 
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Rem  ark  ab lb  Oceakio  £ruption8. — The  Bay  of 
Them  or  Santorini  haa  long  been  remarkable  for  the 
property  its  water  possesses  of  cleansing  the  copper 
bottoms  of  vessels,  by  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  by 
submarine  gases.  About  the  1st  of  February  the  waters 
of  this  bay  began  to  be  violently  agitated,  with  flames 
issuing  from  the  sea,  accompanied  by  loud  explosions. 
These  agitations  resulted  on  the  4th  of  February,  in  the 
appearance  of  a  new  island,  rising  from  a  depth  of  103 
fathoms,  between  Palces  and  New  Kaimeni,  and  increas- 
ing in  size  till  it  very  nearly  joined  the  latter.  The 
London  Times  furnishes  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars from  the  report  of  her  Majesty's  Ship  Surprise, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Santorini  to  render  assistance  to 
the  inhabitants: 

As  soon  as  Santorini  was  sighted  by  the  Surprise  a 
dense  white  mass  of  vapor  was  observed  rising  from 
the  sea,  which  appeared  to  be  boiling  from  some  un- 
known cause;  and  when  the  island  was  approached  a 
strange  sight  was  seen — the  sea  evidently  was  boiling, 
and  clouds  of  the  whitest  steam  rushed  out,  soaring 
heavenward  like  an  enormous  avalanche,  and  looking 
like  snow.  Something  black  was  then  seen  slowly  rising 
from  the  sea,  which  afterward  turned  oat  to  be  no  less 
than  an  island  springing  from  the  deep.  It  appears 
that  there  were  no  earthquakes,  but  convulsions  of 
nature  caused  by  volcanic  islands  having  been  thrown 
up  from  the  sea;  and  as  violent  eruptions  had  taken 
place  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed,  but  at  the 
time  the  Surprise  arrived  no  immediate  danger  was 
apprehended.  The  position  of  the  vessel  was  a  very 
good  one  to  watch  the  eruptions  from  the  volcano  on 
the  burning  island  that  had  lately  risen  from  the  deep. 
The  sea  for  several  miles  looked  very  strange,  the  sul- 
phur giving  it  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  round  the 
new  volcanic  island  the  sea  was  boiling  at  some  one 
hundred  yards  distance  from  shore.  The  steam  rose 
with  great  grandeur,  the  whole  island  emitting  smoke 
and  sulphurous  vapors,  colored  by  the  flames  inside  the 
volcano,  in  some  places  being  cracked,  and  through  the 
fissures  an  immense  mass  of  red-hot  lava  was  visible. 
The  volcano  was  in  a  constant  state  of  life,  and  an 
eruption  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Surprise.  A  black  mass  of  vapor  was  vomited 
forth  from  the  volcano,  pouring  upward;  but  the  fury 
of  the  eruption  was  soon  expended,  and  it  suddenly 
ceased. 

The  second  night  after  the  arrival  of  the  Surprise 
another  eruption  took  place.  The  roar  was  very  fierce, 
smoke  poured  forth  from  the  volcano  with  terrific 
fury,  and  large  blocks  of  rock  and  stone  were  hurled 
into  the  air,  the  whole  presenting  a  most  imposing 
sight.  During  that  night  it  was  said  that  a  new  island 
had  been  thrown  up;  the  one  pointed  out  was  about 
three  hundred  yards  long,  and  was  a  black,  smoking 
mass.  Close  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Surprise  there 
had  been  a  place  called  "Mineral  Creek/'  which  was 
then  no  more;  a  large  hill  had  risen  out  of  it.  It  made 
its  appearance  before  the  arrival  of  that  vessel,  but  it 


rose  higher  and  higher  during  her  presence  there,  while 
the  old  island  was  sinking  gradually,  as  if  about  to 
return  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  from  which  it  had  risen. 
On  this  sinking  island  were  several  houses,  many  of 
which  were  gone  altogether,  and  others  were  being 
washed  by  the  sea.  Of  one  house  there  was  little  mori 
than  the  roof  and  the  chimney  pot  above  the  water, 
while  a  building  sank  and  rose  again.  It  was  remark- 
able that  rocks  were  constantly  appearing  above  the 
sea  and  then  disappearing;  and  hence  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Surprise  was  not  very  pleasant  On  the 
second  night  a  slight  concussion  was  felt  two  or  three 
times  on  board,  and,  as  islands  had  been  springing  up 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  it  appeared  likely  one 
would  come  up  under  the  ship's  bottom.  At  the  time 
the  wind  and  sea  were  heavy,  and  the  vessel  drifted 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  volcano,  round  which 
the  sea  was  boiling,  and  a  world  of  steam,  vapor,  and 
smoke  arising.  The  Surprise  immediately  got  up  steam. 
A  large  number  of  houses  were  buried  in  the  lava  and 
by  the  new  hall  that  arose  from  Mineral  Creek;  but, 
fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost,  as  timely  warning  bad 
been  given  and  the  inhabitants  had  escaped.  Tike 
damage  done  to  property  was  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

Avoieht  Irish  History.— According  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
Ireland  was  at  one  time,  and  probably  since  the  exist- 
ence of  man  on  the  earth,  united  to  England,  and  En- 
gland to  the  continent  of  Europe,  so  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  bone  caves  of  Belgium  men  walked  across  where 
the  Straits  of  Dover  uow  are.  The  process  was  a  sim- 
ple one  by  which  the  change  was  brought  about.  If 
the  north-western  part  of  Europe  were  elevated  but 
six  hundred  feet,  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands,  the 
British  and  St  George's  channels,  would  at  onoe  be 
included  in  and  annexed  to  the  continent  There  are 
clear  traces  of  a  period  when  this  was  the  case— ones 
before  we  find  proof  of  man's  existence,  and  once  since. 

Even  the  first  of  these  periods  may  not  have  been 
above  two  or  three  thousand  centuries  ago.  The  coun- 
try was  probably  a  little — a  very  little — warmer  *tbaa 
at  present;  we  have  relics  of  the  forests  that  then 
existed,  their  roots  still  upright  in  the  ground.  Ele- 
phants, horses,  deer,  cattle,  and  swine,  all  of  extinct 
species,  lived  and  died.  By  degrees,  very  slowly, 
through  long  ages,  the  thermometer  sank,  the  shell- 
fish, and  even  the  trees  and  plants  of  Iceland  grew; 
down  sank  the  thermometer  still  lower,  and  all  Europe 
was  wrapped  in  polar  ice.  Wales  sank  down  1,400 
feet,  and  Ireland  2,500  feet  Only  a  few  parts  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland  remained  above  the  seas.  Then  after 
other  ages,  the  thermometer  rose,  the  ice  melted,  the 
glaciers  disappeared,  and  the  Emerald  Isle,  not  as  an 
island,  but  a  part  of  the  European  Continent,  rose, 
bright,  lovely,  and  warm,  out  of  the  sea. 

Even  at  that  remote  period  it  would  seem  ths&  En- 
gland kept  all  the  chief  advantages  to  herself,  as  fewer 
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elephants  and  horses,  and  even  reptiles,  which  crawled 
over  from  France  and  Belgium,  traveled  so  far  as 
Ireland,  and  we  are  not  sore  of  any  decisive  proofs 
of  man  there  in  that  period.  It  seems  the  elevation 
between  England  and  Ireland  did  not  continue  long 
enough.  The  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel  sank 
down,  before  all  the  men  and  other  mammals  that  had 
set  out  from  France  and  Belgium  had  arrived,  and 
they  stopped  in  England.  And  after  a  while  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  gave  way,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover  sank 
down  and  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  thus  were  formed  the 
present  British  Islands. 

A  COHTIBBST  COVBBBD  WITH    ICB.— Prof.  AgaSSlS 

comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  once  covered  with  ice  a  mile  in  thickness, 
thereby  agreeing  with  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  other  very 
eminent  geological  writers  concerning  the  glacial  period. 
In  proof  of  this  conclusion,  he  says  that  the  slopes  of 
the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains  are  glacier- worn  to 
the  very  top,  except  a  few  points  which  were  above  the 
level  of  the  icy  mass.  Mount  Washington,  for  instance, 
is  over  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  rough,  unpol- 
ished surface  of  its  summit,  covered  with  loose  frag- 
ments just  below  the  level  on  which  the  glacier  marks 
come  to  an  end,  tells  that  it  lifted  its  head  alone  above 
the  desolated  waste  of  ice  and  snow. 

In  this,  then,  the  thickness  of  ice  can  not  have  been 
much  less  than  six  thousand  feet,  and  this  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  same  kinds  of  evidence  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  for,  when  the  mountains  are  much  below 
six  thousand  feet,  the  ice  seems  to  have  passed  directly 
over  them,  while  the  few  peaks  rising  to  that  hight  are 
left  untouched.  The  glacier,  he  argues,  was  God's  great 
plow,  and,  when  the  ice  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
land,  it  left  it  prepared  for  the  hand  of  the  husband- 
man. The  hard  surfaces  of  the  rocks  were  ground  to 
powder,  the  elements  of  the  soil  were  mingled  in  fair 
proportions,  granite  was  carried  into  the  lime  regions, 
lime  was  mingled  with  the  more  arid  and  unproductive 
granite  districts,  and  a  soil  was  prepared  for  the  agri- 
cultural uses  of  man.  There  are  evidences  all  over  the 
polar  regions  to  show  that  at  one  period  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  extended  all  over  the  globe.  The  ice  period 
is  supposed  to  be  long  subsequent  to  this,  and  next  to 
the  last  before  the  advent  of  man. 

Covfbfsatiob  fob  Amkbic ah  Wobks.— Washing- 
ton Irving  realized  a  handsome  fortune  from  his  writ- 
ings, as  did  also  Mitchell,  the  geographer.  Professor 
Davies  received  more  than  $50,000,  and  Professor  An- 
thon  more  than  (60,000.  The  French  series  of  Mr. 
Bolmar  yields  him  upward  of  (20,000,  and  the  school 
geography  of  Mr.  Morse  more  than  (20,000.  A  single 
medical  book  has  procured  its  authors  (60,000.  The 
first  two  works  of  Miss  Warner  brought  her  about 
(20,000.  Mr.  Headley  has  received  about  (40,000,  and 
Ike  Marvel's—Mitchell— about  (20,000.  Miss  Leslie's 
cookery  and  receipt  books  have  paid  her  (12,000,  and 
the  Bev.  Albert  Barnes  has  realized  more  than  (30,000 
by  bis  publications.  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian,  re- 
ceived more  than  (100,000  from  his  books.  The  pres- 
ent sale  of  each  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  volumes  yields  him 
more  than  (15,000,  and  he  has  thirty-one  years  for  fu- 
ture sale.  Judge  Story  died  in  the  receipt  of  more 
than  (8,000  per  annum  for  his  works.    In  three  years 


Daniel  Webster's '  works  paid  (25,000.  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries have  yielded,  to  the  author  and  his  heirs, 
(180,000. 

Books  if  Oldbv  Times.— Before  the  art  of  print- 
ing, books  were  so  scarce  that  embassadors  were  sent 
from  France  to  Rome  to  beg  one  copy  of  Cicero's 
works  and  another  of  Quintillian's,  because  a  complete 
copy  of  these  works  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  France. 
Albert  Abot,  of  Gemblours,  with  incredible  labor  and 
expense,  collected  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes,  and  this  was  considered  -a  wonder  indeed. 
In  1494  the  library  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  con- 
tained parts  of  seventeen  books  on  various  subjects; 
and,  on  borrowing  a  Bible  from  the  Convent  of  Swithin, 
he  had  to  give  a  heavy  bond,  drawn  up  with  great  so- 
lemnity, to  return  it  uninjured.  When  a  book  was 
purchased,  it  was  an  affair  of  such  importance  that 
persons  of  distinction  were  called  together  as  witnesses. 
Previously  to  the  year  1900  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  consisted  only  of  a  few  tracts,  which 
were  carefully  locked  up  in  a  small  chest,  or  else 
chained,  lest  they  should  escape;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  France  contained  only  four  classics,  with  a 
few  devotional  works. 

Irish  Writers.— The  following  bits  of  gossip  con- 
cerning popular  novel-writers  appear  in  an  Irish  jonrnal: 
"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  at  this  time  nearly 
all  the  serial  stories  in  the  leading  magasines  are  writ- 
ten by  Irish  authors,  or  by  authors  of  Irish  extraction. 
Thus,  that  of  the  Cornhill,  'Armadale/  is  by  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  whose  father,  the  painter,  was  an  Irish* 
man;  that  of  Blackwood,  'Sir  Brooke  Fosbroke,'  is  by 
Mr.  Lever;  that  in  Macmillan  is  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  the  daughter  of  '  Tom  Sheridan ;'  that  in  All 
the  Year  Round,  *  The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson,'  is  by  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald;  that  in  the  Dublin  University,  by 
Mr.  J.  Le  Fann;  that  in  Once  a  Week,  by  Mrs.  Staf- 
ford,  author  of  'George  Geith;'  that  in  the  Shilling 
Magasine,  by  the  same;  that  of  Temple  Bar,  by  Mr. 
Wills— Irish  also — and  by  Miss  Braddon,  who,  it'  is 
rumored,  is  of  Irish  extraction." 

Egyptian  Ahtiquities.— Chaill  Bey,  the  Turkish 
Embassador,  has  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
for  the  Museum  of  the  Ermitage,  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  antiquities  discovered  in  excavations  in 
Egypt,  and,  among  others,  fifteen  figures  in  bronze, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  a  statue  of  an  Osiris  in  a 
standing  posture  and  another  in  a  sitting  one;  also,  a 
cat  consecrated  to  Osiris,  and  several  statuettes  of 
kings,  of  which  three  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Pharaohs.  There  are  also  some  remarkable  pieces 
of  the  Ptolemean  period,  and  among  them  a  bust  of 
Serapis,  and  a  bust  of  a  queen  with  the  attributes  of 
Isis. 

Pompeii. — The  excavations  now  making  at  Pompeii 
have  brought  to  light  several  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Christians.  In  the  palace  of  the  Edile  Pansa.  in  the 
Via  Fortune,  an  unfinished  sculptured  cross  has  been 
found  in  one  of  the  wells,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
abusive  inscriptions  and  caricatures  ridiculing  a  cru- 
cified God.        « 
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METHODISM  IN  HER  CSVTEXART  Y EAR— METHOD. 

I8T  Episcopal  Church. — In  1766  Philip  Embury 
formed  the  first  Methodist  society  in  America;  his  first 
congregation  consisted  of  four  persons  besides  himself. 
In  the  year  1773,  at  Philadelphia,  was  held  the  fir$t 
Annual  Conference,  with  ten  traveling  preachers,  who 
reported  1,160  members  of  society.  In  1784  was  held 
the  first  General  Conference  at  which  was  organized 
the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America."  We  are  now  called  upon  to  celebrate 
the  Centennial  in  this  one  hundredth  year  of  American 
Methodism.  To  aid  in  inspiring  our  thank-offerings 
we  present  some  well-authenticated  facts  respecting  the 
results  of  the  first  century  of  our  ecclesiastical  life. 
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126 

122 

172 

136 

89 

21 

43 

86 

166 

130 

166 

77 

114 

110 

136 

6.916, 

8,6821 

12,l>  : 
1»,9| 

8,111  j 

7JI77 

16,1152 

16,:  iw 

26,100 
214 

6,694 

8,4^ 
14/tfiV 
29,1 
19,4  itf 

8,71^ 
26,r  j 

7,:  !<->■■ 

3,^> 
6,412 
26,0H 

M.iu- 

117 

14,591 

4,986 

l,:i.V) 
10,:; 

12,74* 

6,«J!Hi 
7,161 
1,80ft 


ij-a8 

iMl 
38 
S3 

1  1*6 
I  36 
-,U5 
15 
28 
l.:Ll 
I, M 

]J=16 

\  ,'.h)7 
li.iM 

ttf8 
Ltfil 

<;*5 

2/145 

^,7S0 

>2 

15 

I     27 

4  11 

102 

1,710 

1,739 

13 

Ll*4 

X2D 


20,(  h<i 
17,81(5 
10.A77 
22,4li:i 
32^>7  I 
28,'JlV 
»tk<  * 
13,1>J 

4,(1.  fc. 
16,5<i- 

2,2«tf 
27,081 
16,8*4 

2,692 
45,970 
35,222 
14,353 
16,910 
16,370 
17,311 

6,024 
22^81 
12,010 
11,777 

7,877 
12,623 
10,18<i 

6,177 


6,91618,682 '  820,094  104,962 1 925*048 


2,M3 

2,.v>o 

■V23 
1.122 
8.4W 

a>2 
lh<>47 
1^76 

445 
^ik>9 
i,vi4 

4a« 
6,179 

l/»73 
1,590 
1,037 
3,167 

778 
2,053 
1,486 
1,454 

317 
2,486 
1,490 

743 
2,068 


13,730 

21,894 

4,460 

8,960 

18,117 

16,858 

27,220 

229 

6,832 

9,733 

16,138 

33,642 

21,107 

10,622 

27,807 

8,004 

4,616 

6,107 

28,974 

24,696 

209 

16,006 

6,332 

2,900 

1,452 

12,013 

14,487 

7,029 

8,026 

1,629 


23,199 
19,976 
13,127 
26,116 
37,229 
31,622 


14,144 

6,683 
16,938 

2,706 
29,103 
18,798 

3,028 
62,149 
40,584 
15,926 
18,500 
16,407 
20,478 

6,402 
24,434 
13,496 
13,231 

8,194 
16,009 
11,682 

6,920 
16,363 


Benevolent  Contributions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. — 


CWlfaWQM. 

MbbSoe. 

S.  8.  UaJoa. 

TnctSec'tp. 

818,348  77 
8,869  30 
2,388  75 
8,209  80 
9,160  72 

12,797  01 

24,762  63 

1,0(10  00 

435  95 

3,205  20 

9,083  61 

22,937  72 
9,938  77 
2,132  23 

24,491  47 
4,880  78 
1,167  04 

*19,92Tsb 
10,592  70 

831  00 
461  66 
142  30 

228  44 

840  81 

221  47 

676  97 

43  76 

""4626 
171  21 
649  57 
806  62 
219  84 
803  70 
329  87 
490  26 
86  00 
461  30 

229  30 

"M*988b 
89  60 
3  t*> 

85  00 

Black  River 

441  38 

California M 

61  00 
392  31 

Cent.  Illinois 

Central  Ohio 

266  75 
335  82 

Cincinnati 

289  00 

46  20 

3  31 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

63  80 
148  33 

East  Baltimore 

623  23 

200  93 

East  Maine 

164  44 

Erie 

878  35 

111  01 

German  Mission ~ 

Holston 

Illinois 

379  02 

***87o"i5 
256  50 

India  Mission 

6,112  03 

2,441  60 

779  70 

""M9874 

7,376  64 

2,866  66 

1,690  25 

731  06 

18,616  80 
6,300  64 
17,075  62 

25.813  82 
34,911  93 
13,528  46 
11,607  64 

4,498  86 

8,209  72 

786  40 

21.814  92 
10,203  27 

1,526  10 
67,693  44 
39,472  90 
12,725  18 
12,978  94 
8,789  68 
6,852  29 
4,900  86 
12,243  62 
6,959  56 
7,109  52 
43  25 
3,438  08 
7,078  83 
2,883  95 
6,435  29 

108  78 

66  66 

2  75 

Liberia  Mission 

Maine 

229  22 
260  T, 
173  85 
33  00 
12  90 

*~814  03 
387  99 

272  36 
679  57 

1,172  91 
855  02 
225  92 
284  17 
141  87 
242  98 
77  67 
637  76 
362  88 
172  30 
1,371  81 
1,262  63 
479  12 
786  80 
161  26 
298  22 
177  67 
628  66 
339  12 

273  90 

*"~47  56 

272  75 

86  46 

283  16 

371  90 
72  68 

Minnesota « 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Nebraska 

73  08 
7  36 
6  36 

Newark 

826  48 

New  England 

674  84 

835  20 

New  Jersey .... 

New  York 

687  76 
1,272  49 

New  York  East 

North  Indiana.... 

150  49 
232  62 

North  Ohio 

267  53 

North- West  German .... 

188  80 

174  69 

North*West  Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Oneida 

21  40 

1,4117  66 

325  13 

76  3ft 

Philadelphia. 

4,49*  61 

Pittsburgh 

463  80 

344  T8 

Rock  River 

637  €8 

Sontn-Eastern  Indiana 

Southern  Illinois 

695  31 
283  60 

South-Western  German 

Troy 

336  90 
1,190  68 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

370  T3 
358  80 

Washington,  col. 

Western  Virginia 

"""36  "56 

1,179  76 

West  Wisconsin 

64  76 

Wyoming ..... 

316  73 

Total 

8600,840  97 

819,206  66 

822,608  78 

The  Book  Concern.— The  Book  Concern  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  two  chief  centers  of 
operation,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Cincinnati, 
with  a  capital  ot  $838,000;  five  hundred  publishing 
agents,  editors,  clerks,  and  operatives;  with  about 
thirty  cylinder  and  power  presses  in  constant  opera- 
tion; it  issues  about  two  thousand  different  books,  and 
publishes  sixteen  official  periodicals.  It  has  deposito- 
ries at  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  at  Portland,  Oregon.  It 
does  an  annual  business  of  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
and  has  given  away  from  its  profits  for  various  Church 
interests,  in  a  period  of  only  thirty  years,  fl  ,047,690. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  its  official  periodicals: 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review.— Published  quarterly. 
Each  namber  contains  about  160  pp.  large  8vo.  Bev. 
B.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Ladies*  Repository. — A  general  literary  and  religious 
magasine  for  the  family.  Published  monthly.  Each 
number  contains  64  superroyal  8ro  pages.  Rev.  I. 
W.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Christian  Advocate. — Published  weekly  at  New 
York.    Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate. — Published  weekly  at 
Pittsburg.    Rot.  8.  H.  Nesbit,  Editor. 

Northern  Christian  Advocate. — Published  weekly  at 
Auburn,  New  York.    Rev.  D.  D.  Lore,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Western  Christian  Advocate. — Published  weekly  at 
Cincinnati.    Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

North-  Western  Christian  Advocate. — Published  week- 
ly at  Chicago.    Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Central  Christian  Advocate.— VubYiahed  weekly  at  St. 
Louis.    Rev.  B.  F.  Crary,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

OHijornia  Christian  Advocate. — Published  weekly  at 
San  Francisco.     Rev.  E.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Pacific  Christian  Advocate. — Published  weekly  at 
Portland,  Oregon.     Rev.  H.  C.  Benson,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  Journal. — Published  month- 
ly at  New  York.    Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Sunday  School  Advocate.— Published  bi-monthly. 
Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.r  Editor. 

Good  News,— Published  monthly.  Rev.  Daniel  Wise, 
D.  D.,  Editor. 

Missionary  A dvoeate.— Published  monthly.  Edited 
by  the  Missionary  Secretaries. 

The  Christian  Apologist,  (Gertna*)— Published  week- 
ly.   Rev.  William  Nast,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

The  Sunday  School  Bell,  (Ob-mcm.)— Published  semi- 
monthly.   Rev.  William  Nast,  D.  D.,  Editor. 

Census  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bt 
States,  fsoh  the  Mieutes  of  1864. — 


Church  Property  bt  States.— 


Ark*MU.H m M. 

California M. 

Colorado  Territory 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia... 

Illinois 

Indiana............. 

Iowa „. 

Kentucky~"~!".~.~"".7.' 

Maine 

Maryland _.......- 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Uissonii 

Nebraska 

Nevada  Territory........ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey „ 

New  York .... 

Ohio... 


Oregon 

Penney  Ivanla M 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington  Territory.. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.-.. .. 

TotaL 


4,179 

287 

18,160 

12,289 

3,53* 

87,961 

86,399 

87,599 

6,4*0 

2,677 

22,!l78 

46,987 

30,186 

31,434 

7,b8l 

9,269 

1,829 

271 

10,261 

46,307 

169,342 

121,370 

1,029 

104,786 

3,226 

14,444 

868 

278 

16,033 

iS,16l 


908,889  6,743  9,9229, 


1 

77 

6 

117 

22 

14 
648 
429 
200 

67 

23 
170 
168 
230 
273 

89 

63 

27 

13 

87 

237 

1,101 

692 

80 
619 

20 

136 

7 

9 

74 
839  234 


1 
171 

119 

16 

896 

1,100 

271 

84 

38 

198% 
614 
226 
2C0 

70 

79 

12 
4 

90 
880 

a* 

1,148 

20 

4 


States  sad  TsnitsrlM. 


New  Emolamo  Stat: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire ............  ...... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island ................ 

Con  Dec  tic  at 

East***  Middle  Stats*— 

New  York 

New  Jersey...... «, 

Pen  nsy  I  vania 

Delaware.. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia . 

Wkstkun  Middlk  State*— 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

West  Virginia 

Illinois . 

Tub  Nosth-West — 

Iowa.. M 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Thk  Wbst — 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Nebraska, 

Kansas 

Colorado  Territory 

Thk  Pacitic  Coast — 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada , 

Washington  Territory 


Total 10,008}$    2,902%  226,218,990 

Church  Property  In  1866 126,614,083 


Chares  Property,  18*4. 


206 
213 
18 
167 

1,63934 

406 

1,341 

168 

372 

16 

18 

1,784* 
1,166 

260 
42 

227 

906 

270 

225 
73 


11 
34 

1 


30 

4 
4 


92 
46 
112 
67 
8 
66 

668^ 

HI 

200 

11 

44 

2 

6 

328 
262 
160 
9 
27 
814 

1C2 
136 
43 


67 
18 

4 


9622,937 
908,060 
497,326 

1,609,260 
194,900 
663,100 

6,067.633 

1,691,676 

2,143,440 

298,626 

817,620 


161,700 

3,116,178 
2,119,866 

793,600 
72,320 

198,675 
2,162,636 

637,525 
462,476 
94,980 

193,285 


19,400 
62,340 
16,000 

341,087 
66,660 
60,700 
10,100 


Missionary  Statistics- 


ronsioM  Missions, 


Liberia „22.. 

South  America ....12.. 

China 39.. 

Germauy. ,64.. 

India 49.. 

Bulgaria 8.. 

Scandinavia .......23.. 


..1,493 
..  126 
..  182 
..4,647 
..    239 


Total 202 

AMKBICA9  DOMESTIC  MISSIOXS. 


....   792 

....Tiiw 


Baltimore 9 

Black  River 16 

California 34 

Central  Illluois 

Cent  ml  Ohio 10 

Cincinnati - ....  4 

Colorado .... 12 

Delaware 12 

Pes  Moines 34 

Detroit 26 

East  Baltimore 

East  Genesee 6 

Esst  Maine 

Erie ...10 

Genesee ~ 9 

Illinois 10 

Indiana 4 

Iowa ~  3 

Kansas 60 

Kentucky ~...41 

Maine 26 

Michigan 23 

Minnesota        -...35 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 67 

Nebraska 20 

Nevada 14 

Newark 32 


New  England 62 

New  Hampshire 37 

New  Jenny „...28 

New  York 30 

New  York  East 29 

North  Indiana 6 

North  Ohio 7 

North-West  Indiana 4 

North-West  Wisconsin.... ...36 

Ohio 2 

Oneida 9 

Oregon  ...............................20 

Philadelphia 62 

Pittsburg 16 

Providence _.......21 

Rock  River .25 

South-Eastern  Indiana 

Southern  Illinois ...11 

Troy 24 

Upper  Iowa 22 

Vermont M M 36 

Washington- 

West  Virginia .. 35 

West  Wisconsin.. ....... ...... ..27 

Wisconsin .....33 

Wyoming ...16 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-four  America*  domestic  mis- 
sions fostered  by  our  Society,  and  enjoying  the  labors 
of  at  least  an  equal  .number  of  missionaries,  who  re* 
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ceive  their  pecuniary  support  in  part  or  in  whole  from 
the  missionary  funds  of  the  Church.  , 

MlUIOirf  AMONG  fORSIOX  rOFULkTXOHS,  1866. 

MiMflMriM.  Membm. 

German........M.........~~..........266 20,167 

Indian 10 .. 1,039 

Scandinavian 23 2,166 

Wolsh _    4 .....     182 


Total.... 


...303.. 


..23,65* 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

School! .. „.....13,365 

Scholmra .914,687 

Officers  and  Teachers —..........................163,039 

Volumes  In  Library ... .2,642,087 

Bible  Classes 1M«7 

Infant  Scholars...... ... — 136,337 

Expense* 4286,830 

Advocates  Taken 230,386 

Conversions. -25,122 

TBACT  SOCHTY  STATISTICS. 

Receipts ...... ~ ... «13,588 

IHsbnrsements .... -113,606 

Monthly  Issue  of  Good  News 74,600 

Number  of  Tracts  on  CaUlogno. 678 

Pages  of  Tracts  Printed  per  Year „ ......10,000,000 

Pages  of  Tracts  in  Good  News............... 26,820,000 

Summary  op  Methodism  if  1866. — After  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  effort  in  obtaining  information, 
we  bare  compiled  the  following  table,  which  we  pre- 
sume is  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  made  to 
the  number  of  Methodists  throughout  the  world: 


DMlfMiioa. . 

Fnaebtn. 

MmSbsis. 

AMKBICAH  METHODISM— 

6,993 

2,404 

216 

600 

405 

68 

79 

691 

148 

232 

668 

925,285 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sooth 

Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Church........ 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church........ 

Evangelical  Association— 

Primitive  Methodists,  Canada 

708,949 
19,626 
75,000 
61,602 
6,864 

New  Connection  Methodists,  Canada- 

Canada  Wesleyan  Conference ...... M 

Eastern  British  America  Conference-. 

American  Wesleyan  Church 

Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

8,028 
56,395 
16,029 
21,000 
90,000 

Total  In  America.................... 

FoamoK  Msthooisji— 
British  Wesleyan  Conference............. ...... 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference- - 

French  Conference............. 

Australia  Con  ference... ..._....... -.. 

Foreign  Missions - 

Primitive  Methodists,  England 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  England. 

New  Connection  Methodists,  England 

Bible  Christians,  England 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  England.... 

12,274 

1,492 
1U8 
26 
366 

*"868 

269 

149 

227 

78 

1,970,568 

340,918 

20,<fit 

1,826 

42,042 

62,645 

149,106 
71,689 
24,289 
25,832 
10,683 

Grand  Total - 

15,916 

2,734,529 

Thus,  while  Methodism  beyond  the  Atlantic  has  been 
widening  its  way  across  the  continent,  reaching  by  its 
wonderful  missionary  agency  the  eastern  confines  of 
Asia,  planting  its  standards  on  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  originating  a  large  and  prosperous  Conference 
in  Australia,  Embury's  little  congregation  of  five  per- 
sons in  1766  has  multiplied  to  thousands  of  societies, 
extending  from  the  northernmost  settlements  of  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  five  persons  have  grown  into  nearly  2,- 
000,000;  the  first  small  Conference  of  1773,  with  its  ten 
preachers,  has  become  nearly  one  hundred  Conferences, 
with  more  than  12,000  regular  ministers.  The  Church, 
whose  first  place  of  worship  was  the  sail-loft,  is  the 
owner  of  property  in  churches,  parsonages,  colleges, 
and  seminaries  to  the  amount  of  80,000,000!  To  the 
God  of  all  truth  and  grace  be  glory  and  praise  through 


Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our  Lord,  for  all  his  wonderful 
werkl 

LlTEEARY  Institutions.— In  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  we  have  22  universities 
and  colleges,  with  144  instructors  and  3,009  male  and 
1,217  female  students;  three  theological  institutes,  with 
112  students;  84  seminaries  and  academies,  with  464 
instructors,  5,556  male  and  8,060  female  pupils;  giving 
us  a  total  of  109  institutions,  617  instructors,  and  17,- 
954  students. 

Literary   Ikstittjtioes   ukder   the  Care  of 

THE  BRITI8H  COHFEBEHCB.— Tftwioytcoi  IruUtutiotu: 
Southern  Branch,  Richmond,  John  Lomas,  Theological 
Tutor;  Northern  Branch,  Didsbury,  John  Hannah, 
D.  D.,  Theological  Tutor. 

Wtsleyan  Collegiate  Institute,  Taunton,  S.  Simmons, 
Governor  and  Chaplain. 

Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  John  H.  James,  Governor 
and  Chaplain. 

Normal  Training  Institution,  Westminster,  John 
Scott,  Principal. 

New  Kwgewood  School,  Francis  A.  West,  Governor 
and  Chaplain. 

Woodfunue  Grove  School,  John  Farrar,  Governor  and 
Chaplain.  / 

Cevteeary  Pictorial.— Brother  Tibbals,  of  145 
Nassau-street,  New  York,  informs  us  that  the  Centenary 
Committee  have  authorised  the  publication  of  a  "  Cen- 
tenary Pictorial,  or  Pictorial  History  of  Methodism, 
Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  Editor,  assisted 
by  the  first  men  and  women  of  the  Church.  It  will  he 
the  same  as  Harper's  Pictorial — only  on  much  finer 
paper  and  more  beautiful  pictures.  We  intend,  says 
brother  Tibbals,  to  establish  an  agency  in  every  town 
in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  We  want  to  sell  one 
million  copies.  It  will  be  the  most  useful,  curious,  pop- 
ular, and  cheap  publication  of  the  Centenary  year. 

We  give  a  few  of  its  attractions:  1.  An  article  on 
Camp  Meetings.  2.  On  Itinerancy.  3.  On  Class  Meet- 
ings. 4.  On  our  Literary  Institutions.  5.  On  Period- 
icals and  Literature.  6.  On  Methodism  in  the  East 
7.  Methodism  in  the  West  8.  On  our  Book-Booms. 
9.  One  Hundred,  or  a  Centenary  of  Anecdotes  illus- 
trating Methodism  all  along  the  Century.  10.  A  Fac- 
simile of  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Mother,  written  150 
years  ago.  11.  A  Facsimile  of  a  skeleton  of  a  Sermon 
from  Rev.  John  Fletcher.  12.  An  article  in  which  the 
striking  traits  of  one  hundred  men  are  presented,  mak- 
ing a  centenary  of  men  and  a  centenary  of  years,  as  rep- 
resentative men  of  Methodism,  by  Dr.  Roach,  assisted 
by  Bishop  Thomson  and  others.  13.  The  Noble  Women 
of  our  Church,  by  Mrs.  Olin;  and  other  articles  and 
incidents  of  general  and  local  interest 

Picture*.— I.  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  little  class.  2.  An 
itinerant  scene.  3.  An  immense  congregation  of  every 
nation  and  costume  listening  to  the  Gospel.  4.  A 
happy  death-bed  scene.  5.  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  center, 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  light,  all  encircled  with  a 
beautiful  wreath,  worked  by  100  artists,  making  a 
most  attractive  Centenary  picture.  6.  The  largest  pic- 
ture of  a  camp  meeting  in  full  operation  ever  mavde. 
Both  these  pictures  will  make  beautiful  parlor  orna- 
ments, and  either  of  them  worth  more  than  the 
of  the  whole  work. 
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Prophecy  Viewed  ih  RESPECT  TO  ITS  BlBTISCT- 
ivb  Nature,  Special  Fuectiok,  aed  Proper  Ik- 
TERPBBTATIOE.  By  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D.  D.t  Princi- 
pal of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow;  Author  of 
"Typology  of  Scripture"  "Eukicl  and  the  Book  of  hie 
Prophecy?  etc.  too.  Pp.  524.  New  York:  Carlton 
&  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  dt  Hitchcock. — A  new 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  prophecy  is  a  neces- 
sity growing  out  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The 
old  method  of  treatment  current  as  lately  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  which  consisted 
merely  in  a  not  very  critical  statement  of  the  proph- 
ecy itself,  and  a  not  very  accurate  historical  applica- 
tion as  its  fulfillment,  will  no  longer  serve  as  an 
argument  from  prophecy  for  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
and  will  no  longer  meet  the  wants  of  the  critical 
spirit  of  the  age.  "  The  claim  of  the  Bible  to  Divine 
authority,"  says  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
"  on  the  ground  of  its  predictions  has  now  to  be  main- 
tained from  a  more  internal  position  than  formerly, 
since  objections  are  laid  by  the  opponents  or  cor- 
rupters of  the  truth  against  the  argument  from  proph- 
ecy less  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  weakness  in  the 
argument  itself,  abstractly  considered,  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  the  predictive  element  from  Scripture 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  carry  with  it  any  argu- 
mentative value."  To  meet  this  new  phase  of  the 
question  we  want  not  merely  instances  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  certain  prophecies,  but  the  demonstration  of 
prophecy  itself— a  statement  of  the  essential  nature  of 
a  prophecy.  This  we  take  to  be  the  aim  of  the  work 
before  us.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  study  it  as 
we  mean  to  do,  but  from  what  examination  we  have 
been  able  to  give  it,  it  appears  to  be  an  able  investiga- 
tion of  principles  and  of  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
prophecies  as  illustrative  of  the  principles  given  in 
the  work.  "  To  meet  the  special  wants  of  our  day," 
says  the  editor,  "by  ascertaining  the  fundamental 
principles  of  prophecy,  thence  to  delineate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  grand  whole,  and  finally  to  deduce  the 
rules  that  regulate  the  special  applications,  constitute 
the  critical  yet  conservative  object  of  this  work."  The 
author  is  already  very  favorably  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  republication  of  his  "  Hermeneutical  Man- 
ual" and  his  "Scripture  Typology,"  both  of  which 
works  were  excellent  preparatory  studies  for  the  pres- 
ent one. 

Literary  Remains  of  Rev.  Br.  Plot.  I.  Occa- 
sional Sermons,  and  Reviews,  and  Essays.  l2mo.  Pp. 
460.  II.  Old  Testament  Character*  Delineated  and 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Pp.  355.  JV«w  York:  Carlton  & 
Sorter. — Br.  Floy  was  one  of  the  earnest  and  good 
men  of  Methodism,  hardly  appreciated  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  worth  while  living,  but  destined,  we 
venture  to  predict,  to  take  a  place  of  just  and  honora 
trie  appreciation  in  the  future.  To  float  on  the  wave 
of  popularity  he  lived  and  died  a  little  too  soon.  It 
was  his  portion  to  stand  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  giv- 


ing and  taking  blows,  misunderstanding m  and  being 
misunderstood,  making  some  enemies  in  the  sense  of 
strong  opponents,  and  gaining  some  friends.  The  bat- 
tle in  which  he  was  engaged  has  since  ended  in  vic- 
tory on  the  side  for  which  he  contended,  and  his 
successors  reap  the  fruits.  He  lived  long  enough, 
however,  to  see  the  coming  triumph,  and  in  this,  and 
in  the  appreciation  of  his  labors  by  those  who  came 
after  him  is  his  reward  upon  the  earth.  But  Br.  Floy 
was  not  only  strong  in  his  convictions  and  therefore  a 
warrior  for  the  right,  but  he  possessed  an  intellect  of 
great  vigor  and  activity,  and  "  became  a  writer  by  a 
kind  of  necessity."  We  have  long  been  waiting  for 
the  report  that  should  be  made  with  reference  to  his 
"  literary  remains,"  and  now  that  these  goodly  volumes 
have  appeared,  we  are  both  pleased  and  disappointed. 
We  are  glad  to  accept  what  is  here,  but  we  had  hoped 
for  more,  and  join  with  the  editor  in  regrets  that  "  a 
large  portion  of  his  manuscripts  were  only  carefully- 
prepared  outlines."  As  no  hand  but  his  own  could 
properly  fill  up  these  outlines,  we  feel  that  they  had 
better  be  allowed  to  die  end  be  buried  with  regrets 
than  to  be  given  to  the  world  in  broken  fragments. 
The  "  Occasional  Sermons,"  and  "  Reviews  and  Essays," 
and  "  Biographical  Sketches "  are  complete,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  as  all  that  we 
can  have  of  the  "Literary  Remains"  of  James  Floy. 

The  Early  Choice:  A  Book  for  Daughters.  By 
the  $ate  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.  D.  16mo.  Pp.  379. 
Illustrated.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock.— This  is  a 
YWj  handsome  book,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with 
crimson  edges,  neatly  bound,  and  containing  five  well- 
executed  illustrations.  The  contents  of  the  book  are 
fully  worthy  of  the  fine  setting  which  the  publishers 
have  given  them.  Br.  Tweedie  was  an  admirable 
writer  for  youth,  and  has  given  to  the  world  several 
works  which  were  very  popular  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  some  of  which  have  been  republished  in  this 
country.  Some  time  ago  our  publishers  issued  one  of 
his  works—"  The  Life  and  Work  of  Earnest  Men  " — 
well  calculated  to  arouse  and  direct  the  noblest  pur- 
poses of  young  men.  The  present  work  is  similar  in 
character;  and  is  designed  "for  daughters,"  and  we 
heartily  wish  eveiy  daughter  of  our  Christian  house- 
holds could  be  induced  to  read  it.  It  treats  of  the 
noblest  traits  that  can  adorn  and  elevate  the  female 
character,  not  in  dry  essays,  but  in  biographical  illus- 
trations, in  which  are  given  sketches  of  some  of  the 
noblest  women  that  have  adorned  the  sex.  There  is 
more  interesting  and  valuable  reading  in  it  than  in  a 
score  of  so-callod  "  religious  novels." 

Biuturhity;  or,  the  Comparative  Age  of  the  World, 
Showing  that  the  Human  Pace  is  in  the  Infancy  of  its 
Being,  and  Demonstrating  a  Reasonable  and  Rational 
World  and  its  Immense  Future  Duration.  By  Rev.  R. 
Abbey.  12m*.  Pp.  860.  |2.  Cincinnati:  ApplegaU  & 
Co.— The  ample  title-page  and  the  following  statements 
from  the  author's  "exordium"  will  sufficiently  indicate 
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the  nature  of  this  book:  "I  hold  the  doctrine  of  Mil- 
lennium, in  all  the  shapes  and  phases  in  which  I  have 
seen  it  stated,  to  be  a  most  dangerous  form  of  infidel- 
ity, though  I  must  confess  that  many  who  hold  it  are 
by  no  means  aware  of  this.  Indeed,  many  are  among 
the  most'pious  and  useful  Christians.  Indeed,  further, 
most  of  the  objections  I  have  seen  against  it,  not  being 
directed  against  the  thing,  but  some  particular  phases 
of  it,  make  concessions  in  its  favor  which  are  utterly 
subversive  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  tell  us  that 
millennium  writers  do  n't  know  when  the  millennium 
will  set  in;  it  might  happen  at  any  time,  and  that  our 
business  is  to  let  their  calculations  alone  and  get  ready 
for  it.  It  may  happen  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing,  neither 
now  nor  ever,  that  if  a  millennium  and  a  human  sec- 
ond coming  can  happen  at  all,  then  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  both  a  falsehood  and  a  failure.  And  what  we 
are  to  do,  or  can  do,  to  get  ready  for  such  an  event, 
should  such  a  thing  be  possible,  I  can  not  comprehend, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  one  attempt  to  explain  it. 
I  know  of  no  religious  preparation  we  can  make,  ex- 
cept to  live  and  die  right  and  assist  others  to  do  the 
same."  The  book,  in  many  respects,  is  a  remarkable 
one.  The  author  pursues  his  own  course  independently, 
and,  we  think,  a  little  too  confidently  and  egotistically. 

A  Text  Book  oh  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Henry  Draper,  M.  2>.,  Professor  Ad- 
junct of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  yew  York.  With  more  than  300  illustrations. 
12mo.  Pp.  507.  $1.50.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — This  work  em- 
bodies the  valuable  parts  of  the  work  issued  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  the  father 
of  the  present  author,  with  the  addition  of  more  than 
a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter  and  a  number  of  new 
illustrations,  bringing  the  subject  fully  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  fact  that  the  former  work  has  passed 
through  more  than  forty  editions,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  its  object,  as  a  textbook. 

The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Davidoeb;  Seven- 
teen Years  and  Four  Months  Captive  among  the  Dyacks 
of  Borneo.  By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  "  Wild 
Sports  of  the  World,"  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  344.  fl.75.  New 
York:  Harper  <fc  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
4  Co. — This  is  a  book  of  marvelous  adventures,  some- 
what after  the  order  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  vastly 
below  it  in  naturaluess  of  conception  and  simplicity  of 
style.  It  is  the  story  of  an  imaginary  captivity  among 
the  savages  of  Borneo,  interesting  enough  to  be  eagerly 
read  by  the  young  folks,  free  from  some  of  the  blem- 
ishes which  sometimes  characterize  books  of  this  kind, 
and  containing  some  crumbs  of  useful  information  in 
the  geography,  botany,  and  zoology  of  those  islands, 
and  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  savage 
occupants.  Young  readers  will  find  the  whole  dish  very 
palatable.    It  is  copiously  illustrated. 

The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  By  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart,  U.  P.  12mo.  Pp.  182.  $1. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  c%  Co. — Bulwer  has  successfully  achieved  a  most 
difficult  undertaking.  The  famous  Tales  of  Miletus  are 
lost  forever;  their  popularity  and  merit  are  attested  by 


both  Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed 
great  popularity  in  times  when  their  imaginative  liter- 
ature was  at  its  highest  point  of  cultivation.  Even  the 
means  to  form  a  reasonable  conjecture  of  the  materials 
which  entered  into  these  Tales  are  very  limited,  and  an 
opinion  must  chiefly  be  formed  from  other  similar  at- 
tempts at  story -telling.  The  author  of  this  most  reada- 
ble book  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  the  recovered  Tales; 
but,  out  of  certain  scattered  indications  of  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  lost  Milesian  Fables,  and  from  the 
remnants  of  myth  and  tale  once  in  popular  favor,  he 
has  endeavored  to  weave  together  a  few  stories  that 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  sub- 
ject in  which  these  ancestral  tale-tellers  may  have  ex- 
ercised their  faculties  of  invention.  The  experiment 
required  scholarship,  industry,  and  taste  for  its  execu- 
tion, and  the  admirable  result  proves  that  Bulwer  pos- 
sesses all  these  qualities.  The  stories  that  he  offers  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  fresh,  and  original,  and  the  style 
is  a  model  of  classic  dignity  and  grace.  We  have  been 
delighted  in  the  reading  of  this  book,  and  are  confident 
that  Bulwer  has  here  made  an  addition  to  the  world's 
literature  that  will  be  of  permanent  interest 

Geological  Sketches.  By  L.  Aaassiz.  12mo. 
Pp.  311.  $2.25.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — The  articles  collected  in 
this  volume  have  already  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Those  who  read  them  there  will  be  glad  to 
have  them  in  this  more  permanent  form,  and  those 
who  have  not  read  them  will  welcome  these  new  con- 
tributions to  the  geology  of  our  American  Continents- 
for  the  most  of  the  facts  and  theories  given  are  in  ref- 
erence to  this  New,  no,  this  Old  World — for  the  author 
pronounces  America  "  the  first-born  among  the  conti- 
nents." It  is  really  refreshing  to  learn  that  we  are  old 
in  something,  and  really  have  an  antiquity  to  be  proud 
of.  "Hers,"  says  the  author,  speaking  of  America, 
"was  the  first  dry  land  lifted  out  of  the  waters;  bers 
the  first  shore  washed  by  the  ocean  that  enveloped  all 
the  earth  besides;  and,  while  Europe  was  represented 
only  by  islands  rising  here  and  there  above  the  sea, 
America  already  stretched  an  unbroken  line  of  land 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  far  West."  It  is  needless  to 
commend  any  thing  coming  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  and  we  are  sure  these  lectures,  for  such  indeed 
they  are,  being  rather  familiar  talks  on  scientific  sub- 
jects than  scientific  papers,  will  commend  themselves 
by  the  interest  of  the  subjects  they  present  and  the 
popularity  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  given. 

St.  Martin's  Summer.  By  Annie  H.  M.  Brewster. 
12mo.  Pp.  442.  |2.25.  Boston:  Ticknor  <&  FUkU 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — St.  Martin's  Summer 
is  that  beautiful  Autumn  season  which  we  more  com- 
monly designate  Indian  Summer,  and,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  of  the  calm  and  pleasant  period,  the  rest 
from  great  trials,  rare  and  short,  but  precious,  daring 
which  this  book  was  written,  the  author  has  given  her 
work  this  name.  It  is  a  very  readable  book,  easy, 
graceful,  and  natural  in  style,  and  full  of  interesting 
gossip  of  a  journey  in  Southern  Europe,  making  a 
very  pleasant  mixture  of  travel  and  sight-seeing,  truth 
and  fiction,  human  love  and  human  sorrow.  It  will 
make  pleasant  reading  for  the  recreations  of  tbe  ap- 
proaching Summer. 
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Lxjct  Arlyn.  By  J.  S.  Trowbridge,  Author  of 
"  Oudjo't  Cave;*  etc.  l2mo.  Pp.  564.  $2.25.  Boston: 
Ticknor  <&  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — 
We  can  not  as  freely  commend  this  book  for  light  and 
easy  reading  as  we  have  done  the  preceding.  Mr. 
Trowbridge  is  an  admirable  writer,  and  always  pro- 
duces  an  interesting  book  or  article,  bat  be  does  not 
know  enough  of  genuine  religion  to  write  a  book  in 
which  religions  experience,  sacred  things,  and  author- 
itative truth  are  largely  involved.  He  undoubtedly 
means  well,  and  writes  fully  up  to  the  measure  of  his 
apprehension  of  sacred  things,  but,  in  spite  of  his  good 
aims,  there  are  many  sentiments  in  the  book  false  and 
offensive,  that  can  only  be  resented  by  all  who  believe 
in  a  real  divine  life  and  inspiration  in  religion. 

Snow-Bound.  A  Winter  Idyl.  By  John  Oreenleaj 
WhUticr.  Boston:  Tieknor  &  Field*.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  f  1.25.— This  is  poetry,  pure  as 
the  drifting  snow  of  which  it  speaks,  falling  as  gently 
on  the  heart  as  the  snow-flakes;  gliding  as  smoothly  as 
the  yet  unfrozen  stream  glides  between  its  snowy 
banks,  and  addressing  itself  to  our  nature  as  genially 
as  the  beautiful  and  domestic  loves  of  which  it  sings. 
Do  you  remember  this  scene  in  the  long  ago? 

"  Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  choree, 
Brought  fn  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 
Littered  the  ■tails,  and  from  the  mows 
Baked  down  the  herd's-grass  for  the  cows ; 
Hoard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn, 
Impatient  down  the  stancheon  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows; 
While,  peering  from  hie  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold's  pole  of  birch, 
The  cock  his  crested  helmet  bent. 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent.** 

The  following  lines  beautifully  lay  to  rest  an  elder 
sister: 

"0  heart  sore-tried  I  thou  hast  the  best 
That  Heaven  itself  could  give  thee— rest- 
Rest  from  all  bitter  thoughts  and  things ! 
How  many  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 
With  thee  beneath  the  low  green  tent 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings  !** 

And  thus  the  beautiful  vision  of  a  younger  sister: 

"As  one  who  held  herself  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 

Against  the  household  bosom  lean. 
Upon  the  motley-braided  mat 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes, 

Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise. 
0,  looking  from  some  heavenly  hill, 

Or  from  the  shade  of  saintly  palms, 

Or  silver  reach  of  river  calms, 
Do  those  large  eyes  behold  me  still  ?** 

Asphodel.  12mo.  Pp.  22A.  f  1.50.  Boston:  Tiek- 
nor a)  Fidds.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— An 
anonymously- written  story;  but  whoever  wrote  it  knows 
how  to  conceive  a  beautiful  and  pure  story,  and  how  to 
write  it  in  a  most  chaste  and  elegant  style.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book,  both  in  mechanical  execution  and  in 
the  matter  and  style  of  its  contents;  but  it  is  entirely 
imaginative,  and  we  suppose  represents  no  possible 
phase  of  our  real  human  life  here  below;  at  least  we 
sure  glad  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  but  little 


of  such  ideal  and  poetic  forms  of  life,  but  have  found 
existence  here  to  be  something  real,  solid,  earnest,  and 
common-sense  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  labors  and 
hopes. 

Cherry  and  Violet;  A  Tale  oj  the  Great  Plague. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell"  16mo.  Pp.  239. 
$1.75.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.— Those  who  have 
read  that  charming  book,  "  The  Maiden  and  Married 
Life  of  Mary  Powell/'  will  need  no  better  recommend- 
ation for  the  present  volume  by  the  same  author,  and 
in  reading  it  tbey  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  Dodd,  that 
other  works  by  the  anthor  of  this  volume,  among 
which  may  be  named  "Household  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,"  **  Colloquies  of  Edward  Osborn,"  etc.,  will  fol- 
low at  short  intervals;  and  that  "The  Maiden  and 
Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell "  will  be  next  in  order. 

Ballads  and  Translations.  By  Constantino  E. 
Brooks.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  A  Co.  Cincinnati: 
R.  W.  CarroU  d?  Co.  fl.— The  lady  author  of  these 
poems  mounts  a  strong  Pegasus,  and  what  is  more, 
'holds  and  guides  him  with  a  strong  and  steady  hand. 
The  Ballads  are  fresh  and  original,  and  given  in  smooth, 
strong,  and  expressive  poetry.  The  translations  evince 
considerable  learning,  and  no  little  power  of  classic 
versification. 

Honor  Mat.  12mo.  Pp.  404.  |2.  Boston:  Tiek- 
nor d>  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  This 
is  also  an  anonymous  book,  and  is  a  very  pleasing 
story  of  a  waif  of  the  ocean,  cast  upon  our  coast  dur- 
ing a  storm,  and  received  into  the  home  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent, intelligent,  and  happy  family.  Honor,  possess- 
ing great  musical  talent,  devotes  her  life  to  ber  high 
art.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  thoughts  on  music, 
and  it  needs  an  appreciation  of  this  art  to  fully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  book.  A  pure  and  interesting 
story  serves  as  the  frame-work  on  which  to  hang  the 
criticisms  on  music. 

Only  a  Woman's  Heart.  By  Ada  Clare.  12mo. 
Pp.  336.  |1.75.  New  York:  M.  Doolady.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Society  owes  much  to  itself. 
There  are  certain  proprieties  of  life  which  even  its 
master  passion  dares  not  to  violate,  and  the  passionate 
energies  of  the  Orient  little  fit  the  quieter  nature,  but 
none  the  less  loving,  of  our  countrymen.  A  woman's 
heart,  though  full  of  mystery,  is  at  the  same  time  full 
of  transparency;  but  none,  whose  love  is  deep  and 
pervading,  with  whom  it  is  the  grand  spring  of  hopes 
and  fancies,  of  doubts  and  agony,  ever  cares  to  hold  it 
up  for  the  close  inspection  of  the  object  beloved.  If 
we  have  learned  any  thing  of  a  woman's  heart,  none 
such  as  here  described  does  or  can  exist.  Perhaps,  in 
some  impossible  world,  among  impossible  characters, 
under  impossible  circumstances,  we  might  look  to  find 
it.  At  any  rate,  we  have  never  met  it,  and  hope  never 
to  do  so. 

The  Dove's  Nest,  and  Benny  Averet.'  By  B.  L. 
Llewellyn,  Author  of  "Piety  and  Pride,"  etc.  ldsao. 
Pp.  90.  65  cts.  Philadelphia:  Ashmead  6  Evan*. 
Cincinnati:  R.  W.  CarroU  &  Co.— A  very  pretty  little 
book,  neatly  illustrated,  and  containing  two  very  nice 
stories  for  the  little  folks. 
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The  Great  West:  Railroad,  Steamboat,  and  Guide 
and  Hand-book,  for  Travelers,  Miners,  and  Emigrant* 
to  the  Western,  North-  Western,  and  Pacific  State*  and 
Territories.  By  Edward  H.  Mail.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  dc  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — The 
title  well  explains  the  nature  of  this  book,  and  we 
would  esteem  it  an  indispensable  book  for  the  west- 
ward emigrant 

Miscellaneous. — The  Sunday  School  Teacher**  In- 
stitute.  By  J.  H.  Vincent.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  Paper.  Pp.  36.— Both  these 
names  are  well-known  in  all  Sunday  school  circles,  and 
any  thing  they  present  to  the  public  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

Maxwell  DrewitL  By  F.  G.  Trafford.  No.  266  of 
Harper*'  Library  of  Select  Novel*.  Cincinnati :  RobL 
Clarke  d  Co.    Paper.    50  ett. 


The  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin.  My  the 
Author  of  "  The  Adventure*  of  Reuben  Davidger,"  etc 
No.  269,  Harper*'  Library  of  Select  Novel*.  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati    50  eta. 

Mi**  Marjoribank*.  By  Mrs.  OliphanL  No.  268, 
Harper*'  Library  of  Select  Novel*.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.   Paper.    75  cts. 

Harper*'  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
No.  16. — Continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.    Clarke  k  Co.,  Cincinnati.    90  cts. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  CCLI.  January,  1866. 
The  North  British  Review.  March,  1866.  Blackwood* 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  April,  1866.  The  above  are  the 
American  editions,  published  by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co., 
38  Walker  street,  New  York. 

Methodism  in  England  and  America.  A  Centenary 
Tract  By  Gabriel  P.  Jhsofway.  Tract  Society  Pub- 
lication.   Contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  facts. 
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Coffee  Crushed  vs.  Coffee  Geoued.— From  one 
of  our  contributors  we  have  received  the  following 
note,  and  as  we  know  of  no  other  place  where  we  can 
use  it,  we  have  concluded  to  give  it  to  our  readers  here. 
We  are  satisfied,  whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  the 
fact,  that  the  crushing  of  coffee  rather  than  the  grind- 
ing is  an  improvement,  and  if  any  one  can  add  to  the 
flavor  of  this  delicious  beverage,  we  vote  him  a  bene- 
factor of  the  race: 

Although  none  of  us  desire  to  seo  the  Repository  degenerate 
Into  a  receipt-book,  I  think  there  are  many  who  will  feel 
grateful  to  the  M Journal  of  a  Housekeeper"  for  its  excellent 
recipe  for  making  good  coffee.  When  next  Dame  "  Elliston's  " 
husband  laughs  at  her  preference  for  pounded  coffee  as  a 
mere  whim,  she  may  quote  to  him  the  following  from  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1864: 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that  coffee  which  has  been 
beaten  is  better  than  that  which  has  been  ground.  Such, 
howerer,  is  the  fact,  and  in  his  brief  article  on  the  subject, 
Savarin  gives  what  he  consider!  the  reason*  for  the  difference. 
As  he  remarks,  a  mere  decoction  of  green  coffee  is  a  most  in- 
sipid drink,  but  carbonisation  develops  the  aroma,  and  an  oil 
which  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  coffee  we  drink.  He  agrees 
with  other  writers,  that  the  Turks  oxcel  in  this.  They  em- 
ploy no  mills,  but  beat  the  berry  with  wooden  pestles  in  mor- 
tars. When  long  used  these  pestles  become  precious  and 
bring  great  prices.  He  determined  by  actual  experiment 
which  of  the  two  methods  was  the  best.  He  burned  carefully 
a  pound  of  good  Mocha,  and  separated  it  Into  two  equal  por- 
tions. The  one  was  passed  through  the  mill,  the  other  beaten 
after  the  Turkish  fashion  in  a  mortar.  He  made  coffee  of 
each.  Taking  equal  weights  of  each,  and  pouring  on  an 
equal  weight  of  boiling  water,  he  treated  them  both  precisely 
alike.  He  tasted  the  coffee  himself,  and  caused  other  compe- 
tent Judges  to  do  so.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  coffee 
beaten  in  a  mortar  was  far  better  than  that  ground  in  a  mill." 
In  explanation  he  tells  the  following  anecdote: 

"Monsieur,"  said  Napoleon  to  La  Place,  "how  comes  it 
that  a  glass  of  water  into  which  I  put  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar, 
tastes  mure  pleasantly  than  if  I  had  put  in  the  same  quantity 
of  crushed  sugar  t" 

"Sire,"  said  the  philosophical  senator,  "there  are  three 
substances  the  constituents  of  which  are  identical— sugar, 
gum,  and  starch ;  they  differ  only  in  certain  conditions,  the 
secret  of  which  nature  has  preserved.    I  think  it  possiblo 


that  In  the  effort  produced  by  the  pestle, 
particles  besoms  either  gum  or  amidon,  and 


some  saccharine 
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Thb  Engravings. — We  present  our  readers  for  this 
month  a  beautiful  Swiss  scene,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Canton  of  Berne.  "  Inferlaken  " — between  the 
lakes — receives  its  name  from  its  position  between  the 
two  charming  mountain  lakes,  Than  and  Brienx,  near 
the  former  of  which  lies  the  scene  of  our  engraving. 
The  beautiful  lake  lies  embosomed  among  the  Bernese 
Alps,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  crystal  bed  of  water  about  seven  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Through  it  flows  the  Aar,  the  most  consid- 
erable river  of  Switzerland  after  the  Rhone  and  Rhine, 
and  which  becomes  navigable  on  emerging  from  this 
lake.  Its  course  furnishes  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  that  land  of  beauty.  Rising  among  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Schreikhorn  snd  Grimsel  Mountains,  near 
the  source  of  the  Rhone,  it  dashes  along  with  great 
fury,  snd  is  precipitated  over  several  waterfalls,  till, 
after  passing  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  it 
becomes  a  calm  river,  flowing  through  one  of  the  most 
charming  valleys  of  Switzerland.  In  this  valley  lies 
"  Interlaken."  Our  Western  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
see  the  manly  face  of  Dr.  Karlay,  and  our  Eastern 
readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  welcome  the  acquaintance 
of  one  of  our  fathers  of  the  West 

Articles  Received. — We  place  the  following  on 
file  for  use:  Antwerp  Laborer;  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill; 
Symmetry  of  Christian  Character;  Kalampin;  Roger 
Williams;  The  Physician's  Dog;  Life's' Reveille;  Loose) 
Leaves;  Greatness  in  Small  Things;  Melpomene;  One 
by  One;  A  Reply;  Mother,  Home,  etc.;  Desolate;  Fa- 
ther, I  'ms  Tired;  and  Live  Near  the  Cross. 

Articles  Declined.— Pioneer  Sketches;  Jennie's 
Mission;  Truth;  Letters  to  Rosa;  What  a  Human  Skull 
said  to  Me;  Beauty;  The  Olive-Tree;  The  Mustard 
Plant;  At  Rest;  Where  is  Katie?  Memory  Bells;  Oar 
Huckleberry  Excursion;  Heart- Yearnings. 
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BT   10*.    •.    F.    DISOSWAY. 


"  Bat  go  ihoo  to  the  pastoral  vales 
Of  the  Alpine  mountains  old, 
If  thon  would'st  hear  immortal  tales 
By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told. 

When  forth,  along  their  thousand  rills, 

The  mountain  people  come, 
Join  thou  their  worship,  on  those  hills 

Of  glorious  martyrdom."—- Mas.  Hex  Airs. 


L_ 


THE  Churches  of  the  Desert  were  those  re- 
tired and  wild  spots  where  the  Protestants 
of  France  held  their  religious  services  during 
the  early  persecutions  of  that  bigoted  land. 
These  were  often  found  in  the  retired  passes  of 
the  Cevennea,  where  holy  altars  of  rude  stone, 
turf,  and  wood  were  erected,  like  the  ancient 
altars  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  land  sanctified 
by  the  footsteps  of  Abraham  and  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord. 

The  great  festivals  of  the  Reformed  French 
Church  took  place  in  the  Desert  when  they 
were  to  be  blessed  with  the  pastor's  presence, 
and  to  sing,  pray,  and  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion. A  splendid  fete  in  that  day,  at  the  gay 
Versailles,  could  not  be  an  occasion  of  more 
concern  or  arrangements,  and,  above  all,  of 
greater  anxiety,  than  many  of  these  poor  hum- 
ble assemblies,  which  perhaps  were  destined  to 
send  its  pastor  to  the  stake  or  scaffold,  the  men 
to  the  galleys,  and  the  women  into  prisons  or 
convents  for  life. 

The  Desert  arrangements  were  sometimes  com- 
menced two,  three,  and  six  months  beforehand, 
and  all  the  faithful  have  notice  of  it,  but  noth- 
ing must  be  made  public.  If  any  hostile  move 
should  be  heard  all  were  warned  timely,  for  fear 
that  some,  as  had  often  happened,  would  find 
soldiers  where  they  expected  their  retired,  pious 

Voi~  XXYL-flft 


brethren.  Hence  arose  a  proper  organization, 
which  seemed  regularly  arranged,  but  formed 
itself  only  temporarily  from  the  influence  of 
danger  alone.  Whole  months,  at  times,  passed 
away  in  concerting  the  plan  of  a  Desert  assem- 
blage; still  one  was  often  convoked  in  a  few  hours. 
The  preacher  unexpectedly  arriving  at  some 
village,  a  single  word  from  him,  in  a  short  time, 
would  collect  in  some  retired  valley  one  or  two 
thousand  of  his  followers. 

These  solemn  convocations  were  arranged  with 
perfect  regularity — the  choice  of  the  place,  the 
disposition  of  the  sentinels,  all  fixed  with  ad- 
mirable art  and  management.  Yet,  in  the  most 
peaceful  times,  the  assembly  could  never  be 
sure  of  finishing  their  religious  exercises  in  qui- 
etness; never  was  any  one  of  the  hearers  safe 
from  the  secret,  fatal  ball  that  might  destroy 
him  on  the  very  spot  of  his  devotions;  and  in 
their  martyr  history  we  find  a  long  list  of  such 
bloody  visitations.  On  one  occasion,  when  not 
less  than  10,000  were  assembled  in  one  of  the 
deserts  of  Lower  Languedoc,  a  region  rich  in 
corn  and  fruits,  just  as  the  preacher  ascended 
the  pulpit,  suddenly  he  perceived  on  an  emi- 
nence the  uniform  of  royal  soldiers.  Shots  im- 
mediately followed,  and  not  a  ball  missed  its 
victim  in  the  crowded  multitude.  They  cried, 
struggled,  and  fled,  while  the  persecutors,  re- 
loading, repeated  the  murderous  volley  four 
times.  A  single  word  from  the  pastor  of  the 
Desert  would  have  torn  the  assailants  to  pieces. 
But  not  so ;  the  Christian  submission  the  man 
of  God  had  ever  preached  he  still  declared  at 
this  trying,  indignant  moment.  The  assembly 
carried  away  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  from 
the  midst  oX  the  retiring,  praying  band,  there 
arose  to  God  the  interrupted  psalms  of  grateful 
praise. 

At  such  a  moment  of  trial  and  death,  how 
did  these  forest  songs  of  the  Huguenot  fore- 
fathers penetrate  the  very  soul!     With  them 
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these  psalms  became  epic,  and  as  truthful,  and 
profoundly  so,  as  have  ever  been  written  or 
sung  by  any  nation.  They  became  sacred 
treasures,  the  patriotic  remembrances  of  joys, 
hopes,  and  griefs.  A  single  verse  or  line  often 
contained  a  whole  history,  and  this  was  sung 
by  the  mother  at  the  cradle  of  her  first-born, 
while  some  other  waa  chanted  by  one  of  the 
martyrs  on  his  march  to  death.  The  Yaudois 
returning  armed  to  their  country  sung  these 
sacred  songs,  while  the  bold,  pious  Camisards 
marched  with  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  In 
the  year  1703  the  Count  de  Broglie  attacked 
two  hundred  Camisards  at  Val  de  Bane,  but 
the  approach  of  the  troops  did  not  move  the 
resolute  band,  who  continued  singing  the  sixty- 
eighth  Psalm,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
till  they  had  received  the  first  volley,  when 
they  replied  with  such  effect  that  their  enemies 
retreated.  Their  battle  song  then  was  thus 
versified: 

"  Que  Die  a  se  moo  tie  sea  lement» 
Et  Ton  verra  dans  le  moment 

Abandon ner  la  place; 
Le  camp  des  enemies  epars 
Epouvonte  de  toutes  parts, 
Fuira  devant  sa  face/'  etc. 

0,  what  cheering  songs!  these  psalms  of  the 
wilderness!  What  human  language  can  ever 
express  the  joys  and  consolations  which  they 
imparted  to  the  dying,  upon  their  own  soil 
crimsoned  with  their  own  blood  I  If  permitted, 
those  who  once  thus  wept,  prayed,  and  sung, 
must  have  looked  down  with  joy  from  their 
heavenly  hight  upon  such  scenes  as  these  1 

In  these  mountain  retreats  the  man  of  God 
would  be  listened  to  with  profound  Bilence,  the 
Bible  placed  upon  a  table  before  him.  Remain- 
ing a  moment  in  Bilent  prayer,  he  then  opened 
its  sacred  pages.  Kehemiah  we  can  readily 
imagine  was  read,  for  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Lord's  people  possessed 
such  interest,  and  so  aptly  suited  the  perse- 
cuted Frenchmen.  The  sighs  and  longings,  the 
consolations  and  promises  of  the  oppressed  Jews 
so  well  suited  their  case!  Their  captivity,  re- 
turn, and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  all 
became  a  type  and  prophecy  to  them.  When 
would  liberty  and  peace  dawn  over  the  Cevennea 
Mountains?  When  should  their  sacred  Temple 
be  .rebuilt?  They  now  put  their  trust  entirely 
in  ;the  Lord. 

The  most  touching  character  of  the  petitions 
•was  ithe  .profound  humility  with  which  they 
bore  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  of  man,  as  the 
chastisements  from  heaven.  With  this  pious 
sentiment  we  .find  their  solemn  liturgies,  hymns 
and  ^exhortations  all   filled — profoundly  filled. 


From  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  ex- 
claimed with  the  prophet  Nehemiah,  "  We  have 
sinned  against  thee;  we  have  not  kept  the  com- 
mandments which  thon  hast  given  us."  "  Let 
us  kneel,  then,  brethren,  let  us  all  kneel;  let 
each  of  us,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  implore 
bim  to  enlighten  our  consciences."  A  profound 
silence  ensued,  the  Cevtnnels  all  kneeling,  their 
hands  joined  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  while  they  mutually  communed  with 
their  own  hearts.  This  Bolemn  act  was  cus- 
tomary in  their  public  worship,  and  often,  espe- 
cially on  fast-days,  the  officiating  minister  paused 
to  request  the  people  to  discharge  this  solemn 
duty,  he  kneeling  at  the  same  time,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  his  head  supported  by  the  Bible. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1702,  the  numerous 
pathways  to  the  "  Temple"  as  the  retired  spot 
was  called,  were  crowded  with  the  faithful  on 
the  way  to  God's  worship.  This  was  the  well- 
known  name  of  one  of  those  retired  places  in 
the  Cevennes  or  Mountains  of  Languedoc,  where 
ten  thousand  persons  could  be  seated.  From 
its  lofty  surrounding  eminences  danger  could 
be  perceived  at  a  great  distance,  and  this  had 
rendered  the  solitary  spot  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Desert  worship.  Some  had  now  already 
assembled,  the  pulpit  had  been  arranged,  and 
behind  it  a  tent  for  the  use  of  the  pastors. 
Very  soon  the  whole  place  was  filled;  the  peo- 
ple had  left  their  homes,  as  they  always  did, 
with  the.  feeling  that  perhaps  they  might  not 
return  again.  Never  had  a  larger  or  more 
numerous  assembly  been  Been  at  the  Temple, 

In  solitudes  like  this,  the  pious  persecuted 
children  of  France 

"  Foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws." 

To  their  usual  ardor,  on  this  occasion,  was 
added  the  attractive  ceremony  of  an  ordination 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  The  Reformed  gloried 
in  erecting  once  more  the  sacred  pulpit  which 
the  Parliament,  the  kings  of  France  for  a  hund- 
red years  past,  had  done  their  utmost  to  over- 
throw. Moreover,  they  now  built  it  within 
sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  gibbet  for  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  address  them — the 
pious  Rochette.  Upon  hearing  the  description 
of  his  glorious  and  triumphant  death,  all  asked 
themselves  if  they  should  die  with  the  same 
holy  courage  and  constancy  1 

"  They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomed 
To  death — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids." 

According  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  seven  pastors  were  to  unite  in 
dedicating  their  new  laborer  to  his  holy  work. 
Vincent,  Guizot,  Encontie,  Gibert,  Bastide,  and 
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Pradel,  faithful  men  in  thai  day,  had  already 
arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Elders  of  their 
Churches.  Soon  the  seventh  appeared,  preceded 
by  his  four  guides,  and  followed  with  a  numer- 
ous group.  This  personage  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  that  day;  the  Christian 
hero  of  many  stirring  narratives,  and  a  marked 
leader  of  the  Lord's  scattered  flock.  His  son 
was  by  his  side,  and  to-day  the  center  of  all 
eyes,  for  he  was  to  receive  ordination. 

In  front  of  the  pulpit  a  raised  platform  had 
been  prepared  for  the  six  assistant  pastors. 
The  reader  now  took  his  place,  when  the  pre- 
cious verses  he  repeated  penetrated  distinctly 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Temple,  where  ten 
thousand  hearts  thankfully  gathered  this  ancient 
manna  of  their  Desert  worship.  Then,  suddenly 
ten  thousand  voices  broke  forth  in  that  tri- 
umphal hymn,  which  had  been  here  often  sung 
by  many  lips  now  silent  in  death — the  old  Hu- 
guenot Te  Deum. 

"  We  praise  the  mighty  God,  we  worship  thee,  0  Lord; 

A  joyful  hymn  we  sing  unto  thy  name  adored; 

By  all  thy  creatures  raised,  it  through  the  earth  shall 

ring 
In  honor  of  our  God,  our  Father,  and  our  King." 

The  immense  multitude  followed  the  strain 
from  line  to  line,  from  word  to  word.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  they  stopped,  when  another 
was  continued  with  united  voices: 

"  Thrice  holy  is  our  God,  the  universe  shall  shout, 
The  mighty  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  procession  now  left  the  tent,  and  it  was 
truly  a  bumble  one.  Passing  through  the 
crowd,  at  first  came  several  elders,  then  Rabaut 
the  pastor  of  the  "Wilderness,"  next  his  son 
between  two  other  pastors,  and  then  four  others 
all  in  their  sacred  robes.  Several  elders  fol- 
lowed, and  this  was  all — all  the  pomp  of  Prot- 
estantism for  such  an  impressive  occasion.  In 
the  then  famed  Reformed  Cathedral  at  Geneva, 
the  spectator  of  such  a  religious  scene  would 
have  beheld  no  more  than  he  now  saw  beneath 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  Upon  the  platform 
at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  were  seated  the  pastors, 
and  in  front  stood  the  youthful  candidate,  Saint 
Etienne.  We  need  not  follow  the  ceremony 
etep  by  step.  He  was  ordained,  his  own  father, 
in  fact,  conferring  the  right  or  privilege  to 
mount  the  scaffold  for  his  pure  faith.  He  be- 
came Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  a  member  after- 
ward of  the  French  National  Assembly,  and 
lost  his  life  by  the  guillotine  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

Rabaut,  the  father,  was  now  in  the  pulpit, 
and  read  his  text,  "  I  send  you  forth,  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves."    The  reading  of  the 


text  amid  the  agitated  movement  of  the  vast 
crowd  and  their  sobs,  with  the  emotions  of  the 
speaker  himself,  rendered  its  declaration  almost 
as  impressive  as  the  most  eloquent  sermon. 
An  hour  afterward,  reentering  the  tent,  the 
new  pastor  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
father,  and  Rabaut,  exhausted  in  body  and  soul, 
only  murmured,  "  My  son,  my  son,  God  be  with 
thee!"  when  other  voices  repeated,  "Amen  and 
amen!" 

Sometimes  there  happened  a  wedding  feast 
in  the  Wilderness,  but  no  songs  or  laughter 
were  heard  there.  What  then  would  signify 
noisy  wishes  and  commonplace  felicitations? 
for  a  sword  hung  over  the  head  of  each  guest, 
and,  more  than  any  others,  over  the  newly- 
married  couple.  Marrying  in  the  Desert,  they 
committed  one  of  the  crimes  most  pitilessly 
punished  by  the  cruel  edicts,  then  ruling  the 
pious  Reformers  of  France.  Many,  alas!  were 
torn  asunder  the  very  day  upon  which  they 
had  been  united,  and  they  had  no  need  of  the 
usual  ceremonies  which  the  gay  world  had. 
They  prayed  and  were  joyful,  because  they 
prayed  much. 

Often  in  the  retired  passes  of  these  mount- 
ains did  the  children  of  God  build  with  stones, 
turf,  and  wood,  the  antique  altar  of  the  patri- 
archs; and  perfuming  it  with  thyme,  ascending 
it,  they  then,  upon  their  knees,  with  hands 
raised  to  heaven,  offered  themselves  up  body 
and  soul  to  God.  These  old  mountains,  at  such 
a  moment,  were  no  longer  the  Cevennee,  but  as 
it  were  the  land  sanctified  by  Abraham's  foot- 
steps, or  the  prophets,  or  the  Son  of  God.  And 
in  these,  times  of  desolation  and  sorrow,  they 
became  an  Eden  of  joy  to  the  oppressed. 


LIVE  IEAE  TEE  OEOSB. 


A.    BIOKLOW. 


Liva  near  the  cross  when  storms  arise, 
When  adverse  gales  blow  wild  and  drear, 

When  clouds  of  darkness  vail  the  skies, 
Live  near  the  cross,  thou  shalt  not  fear. 

The  cross  protects  the  fainting  soul 
That  hastens  to  its  hallowed  shade; 

When  surging  waves  upon  thee  roll, 
Let  this  thy  sure  defense  he  made. 

And  when  a  cold,  deceitful  world 
Shall  make  thy  tender  spirit  feel; 

When  harsh  unkindness  wounds  the  soul, 
The  oross — the  cross  has  power  to  heal! 

Live  near  the  cross  till  Death  shall  place 

His  ioy  signet  on  thy  brow, 
Then  take  the  orown  of  righteousness, 

Beholcl  ft  glistening  yonder  now! 
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THE  AHTWBBP  LABOREB  AHD  HIS  FAMILY^ 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FIUENCH. 


IT   BBV.  KDW11D   KQQLHSTOV,   A.   M. 


THE  last  days  of  January,  1841,  were  ex- 
tremely cold.  The  streets  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp  were  dressed  in  Winter  garb,  and 
shone  with  dazzling  whiteness.  The  snow  did 
not  come  down  in  gentle  flakes,  scattering  itself 
about  capriciously  like  soft  down,  but  harsh  as 
hail  it  lashed  the  windows  that  were  so  care- 
fully closed  to  keep  it  out,  and  the  shrill  whis- 
tle of  the  north  wind  drove  most  of  those  who 
ventured  to  their  doors  back  again  to  the  com- 
fortable stoves  within. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  and 
though  it  was  yet  but  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
thanks  to  its  being  Friday — the  market-day  in 
Antwerp— there  were  many  people  in  the  streets. 
The  young  folks  kept  themselves  warm  by  trot- 
ting along  briskly,  dignified  citizens  blew  their 
breath  on  their  fingers,  while  laborers  lashed 
their  bodies  with  their  arms. 

Just  at  this  time  a  young  woman,  walking  at 
a  brisk  pace,  crossed  the  Rue  de  la  Boutique, 
with  which  by  this  time  she  ought  to  have 
been  well  acquainted,  for  she  passed  from  one 
humble  house  to  another,  and  always  came  out 
with  an  expression  of  the  sweetest  satisfaction 
on  her  face.  A  satin  cloak,  no  doubt  well- 
lined  and  warmly  wadded,  was  wrapped  about 
her  elegant  figure;  a  velvet  bonnet  inclosed  a 
kindly  face,  and  her  cheeks  were  softly  purpled 
by  the  keen  air.  A  boa  was  rolled  about  her 
neck,  and  her  hands  were  hid  in  a  rich  muff 
This  young  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  stood  by  the  door  of  a  house  as 
if  about  to  enter,  where  she  saw,  not  far  off,  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance.  She  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  humble  dwelling  till  her  friend 
was  within  a  few  steps  of  her,  then  advancing 


*  The  story  given  here  is  by  He nd rick  Conscience,  the 
well-known  Flemish  writer.  The  story  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  being  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  purity  of  moral  sen- 
timent for  which  the  writings  of  this  author  are  so 
remarkable.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  touching  little 
piece  has  ever  been  rendered  into  English  before:  cer- 
tainly one  can  not  but  wish  that  the  writings  of  Con- 
science were  better  known  in  America.  This  story  is 
called  by  the  author,  "  What  a  Mother  can  Suffer;" 
but  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  the  present  title  as 
more  expressive  of  its  purport.  It  is  proper  that  I 
should  say  that  the  present  translation  is  made,  not 
from  the  original  in  the  Flemish  dialect,  bat  from  the 
authorized  French  edition. 


with  a  pleasant  smile  to  meet  ber  Bhe  said, 
"Good  morning,  Addle,  how  are  you?" 

"Pretty  well,  thank  you,  and  how  are  you?" 

"Quite  well,  thank  God,  and  happier  than  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  How 's  that?  Surely  this  is  n't  a  morning 
to  put  one  in  a  good  humor." 

"It 's  just  the  kind  of  morning  for  me,  Adele. 
I  've  been  out  an  hour,  and  I  have  visited 
twenty  of  these  wretched  houses.  I  have  seen 
misery  enough  to  break  one's  heart,  Adele. 
Hunger,  cold,  sickness,  nakedness — it  is  incred- 
ible. 0,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  rich!  It  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  do  good." 

"I  declare  you  are  going  to  cry,  Anna,  I 
see  tears  in  your  eyes  now.  Come,  do  n't  be  so 
sensitive.  Poor  folks  can  not  have  much  to 
coniplaia  of  this  Winter.  Think  how  much 
has  been  distributed — coal,  bread,  potatoes  in 
abundance.  Only  yesterday  I  subscribed  fifty 
francs,  and  I  tell  you  I  would  rather  give  my 
money  through  others  than  to  go  into  these 
villainous  houses  myself." 

"Adele,"  Baid  the  other,  "you  know  nothing 
of  the  poor.  You  judge  them  by  these  rascally 
tattered  beggars,  who  think  the  asking  of  alms 
a  good  trade,  and  who  tear  and  soil  their  clothes 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  horror  and 
pity.  Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
working-people  whose  clothes  are  not  rags, 
whose  lodgings  are  not  vile  boles,  and  whose 
lips  never  open  to  ask  alms,  but  only  to  thank 
and  bless  those  who  relieve  their  distress.  You 
can  see  the  horrible  want  depicted  on  their 
sunken  faces.  You  can  see  it  in  the  black, 
frozen  bread,  clinched  by  the  numb  fingers  of 
starving  children,  in  the  mother's  tears  and  the 
father's  black  despair.  0,  if  you  do  but  onee 
see  this  silent  picture  of  suffering,  what  heav- 
enly joy  you  will  find  in  changing  it  all  with  a 
little  money!  You  will  see  the  poor  little  chil- 
dren clinging  to  your  dress  while  they  dance 
for  joy,  the  mother  will  smile  gratefully  with 
clasped  hands,  the  father  overwhelmed  with  joy 
at  his  deliverance  will  press  your  hand  tenderly 
between  his  own  hard  palms,  bathing  it  with 
tears;  and  then  you  will  shed  tears  of  j«>y 
yourself,  Adele,  and  you  will  not  withdraw 
your  hand  from  that  of  the  working  man, 
rough  as  his  may  be.  Really,  Adele,  the  rec- 
ollection of  such  moments  as  these  affects  me 
too  much." 

While  Anna  was  drawing  this  picture  with  a 
voice  full  of  the  deepest  feeling,  her  friend  had 
not  uttered  a  single  word,  not  even  one  of  those 
little  words — exclamations  that  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  hearer's  sympathy.  Anna's  emotion 
had  gotten  the  better  of  her,  and  when   her 
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friend  looked  up  she  was  drawing  a  handker- 
chief from  her  muff  to  dry  the  great  tears  that 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Anna,"  said  Adele,  "I  mean  to  visit  the 
poor  with  you.  I  have  money  with  me.  Let 
us  consecrate  the  morning  to  good  deeds.  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  met  you/* 

The  good  Anna  looked  at  her  friend  with  en- 
thusiasm. She  was  delighted  to  have  secured 
another  benefactress  for  the  poor.  Followed  by 
Adele,  she  entered,  a  few  steps  farther  on,  a 
house  in  which  she  knew  there  was  suffering. 

The  house  on  whose  threshold  she  was  stopped 
by  the  sight  of  her  friend  was  forgotten.  This 
was  pardonable,  for  she  had  never  entered  it, 
and  she  had  proposed  to  do  so  only  that  she 
might  satisfy  herself  that  it  did  not  contain 
some  wretched  family  hitherto  unknown  to  her. 

II. 

But  in  a  room  in  that  very  house  there  dwelt 
indeed  an  unfortunate  household.  Four  naked 
walls  were  the  silent  and  only  witnesses  of 
suffering  untold,  and  the  heart-rending  spectacle 
was  enough  to  fill  one,  not  only  with  grief,  but 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  hatred  toward  society. 
The  air  was  as  bitter  cold  as  that  in  the  street, 
and  there  was  a  dampness  about  it  that  pene- 
trated the  clothes.  On  the  hearth  there  was  a 
feeble  fire  fed  by  fragments  of  furniture,  and 
which  now  and  then  shot  up  flickering  flames. 
A  sick  infant,  barely  one  year  old,  lay  on  a 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  its  livid  face, 
its  little  wasted  arms,  its  eyes  set  in  their 
sockets,  all  made  one  feel  that  it  would  soon 
claim  a  place  in  the  Stuiveuberg.*  Seated  on 
a  heavy  stone  near  the  child,  a  woman,  still 
young,  hid  her  face  with  her  hands.  Her 
clothes,  though  sadly  faded,  did  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  that  sort  of  poverty  that  asks  openly 
for  assistance;  on  the  contrary,  an  exquisite 
neatness  and  numerous  but  almost  impercepti- 
ble mendings,  bore  witness  to  the  care  she  had 
taken  to  conceal  her  poverty.  Now  and  then  a 
sigh  escaped  from  her  oppressed  bosom  and 
tears  trickled  down  over  the  fingers  that  hid 
her  features.  Yet  at  the  least  motion  of  the 
infant  she  lifted  her  head  with  a  shudder,  look- 
ing with  sobs  and  gloomy  terror  at  the  with- 
ered cheeks,  and  then  drawing  the  cover  again 
over  itB  cold  limbs,  she  would  fall  back  weep- 
ing and  hopeless  upon  the  stone.  The  pro- 
foundest  silence  reigned  in  this  place  of  deso- 
lation; a  silence  broken  only  by  the  snow  that 
beat  against  the  windows  and  the  melancholy 
bowlings  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney. 

*  The  cemetery  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 


For  a  while  the  woman  seemed  to  sleep;  the 
babe  had  not  stirred,  and  she  had  not  raised 
her  head.  She  seemed  even  to  have  ceased 
weeping,  for  the  tears  no  longer  glistened  be- 
tween her  fingers.  The  room  was  like  a  tomb 
that  had  received  its  occupants  and  was  to  be 
opened  no  more. 

All  at  once  a  feeble  voice  from  beside  the  fire 
murmured,  "Mamma,  dear  mamma,  I'm  hun- 
gry." 

This  plaint  was  from  a  little  boy  of  five  or 
six  years,  crouched  in  the  chimney  corner,  and 
so  doubled  together  over  the  fire  that  it  was 
only  by  looking  closely  that  one  could  make 
him  out  at  all.  He  trembled  and  shook  as  if 
racked  by  a  fever,  and  by  listening  you  might 
have  heard  his  teeth  chatter  with  the  cold. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  woman  had  not 
heard  his  cry,  or  whether  she  was  paralyzed  by 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  his  demand,  she 
did  not  answer,  but  sat  immovable  as  before. 
The  deathlike  stillness  was  restored  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  soon  the  child's  voice  broke  out 
anew. 

"Dear  mamma,"  he  said,  "I'm  hungry.  0, 
give  me  a  little  piece  of  bread!" 

This  time  the  woman  raised  her  head,  for  the 
child's  voice  pierced  her  heart  like  a  knife. 
The  melancholy  fire  in  her  expression  told  her 
despair. 

"Dear  little  Jean,"  she  answered,  bursting 
into  tears,  "hush,  for  the  love  of  God!  I  'm 
dying  with  hunger  myself,  my  poor  child,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  in  the  house." 

"0,  mother,  1  feel  so  bad;  there  is  one  little 
piece  of  bread,  is  n't  there?" 

The  child's  face  at  this  moment  had  a  look 
so  beseeching,  the  agony  of  hunger  was  so  viv- 
idly depicted  on  his  pale  and  wasted  features, 
that  the  mother  sprung  up  as  if  about  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  despair.  She  plunged  her  trem- 
bling hand  under  the  cover  of  the  bed,  and 
drawing  thence  a  little  piece  of  bread  and  going 
toward  the  child  she  said: 

"Take  it,  Jean.  I  have  been  keeping  this  to 
make  a  little  pap  for  your  poor  little  sister,  but 
I  am  afraid  she  will  never  want  it,  poor  little 
lamb!" 

Her  voice  broke  down;  the  mother's  heart 
overflowed  with  sorrow.  As  soon  as  Jean  saw 
the  bread,  a  star  of  salvation  to  him,  his  eyes 
glistened,  his  lips  became  moist,  the  muscles  of 
his  cheeks  twitched,  and  thrusting  out  his  hand 
he  seized  the  bread  as  a  wolf  does  its  prey. 

The  mother  returned  to  the  sick  child,  looked 
at  it  a  moment,  then  fell  back  exhausted  upon 
the  stone. 

Seized  with  inexpressible  joy  the  little  boy 
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carried  the  bread  eagerly  to  his  month,  bit  it 
savagely  till  it  was  rather  more  than  half  gone. 
Then  suddenly  he  stopped,  looked  hungrily  at 
the  bread  for  a  long  time,  carried  it  to  his 
mouth  several  times,  but  did  not  eat  any  more. 
At  last  he  rose  and  approached  his  mother 
softly,  shook  her  arm  to  awaken  her  out  of  the 
sleep  in  which  she  seemed  to  be,  and  holding 
out  the  piece  of  bread  he  said  in  a  sweet 
voice: 

"Dear  mother,  I  *ve  kept  a  little  piece  for 
our  Mariette.  I  am  very  hungry  and  very 
sick,  but  when  papa  comes  back  I  shall  have  a 
piece,  sha'  n't  I,  mamma?" 

The  unhappy  woman  folded  the  good  boy 
tenderly  to  her  bosom,  but  a  moment  later  she 
let  him  slip  down  from  her  lap  without  perceiv- 
ing it,  and  fell  into  her  former  dejection.  Jean 
went  very  softly  to  his  sister,  deposited  a  kiss 
on  the  emaciated  cheek  of  the  little  sufferer 
and  said,  "Sleep  on,  dear  Mariette,"  then  he 
returned  to  the  fire  and,  crouching  as  before  on 
the  hearth,  relapsed  into  silence. 

It  was  just  this  moment  that  the  generous 
Anna  was  stopped  at  the  door  by  the  sight  of 
lier  friend  in  the  distance. 

A  whole  hour  elapsed  in  which  the  unhappy 
mother  was  lost  in  her  sorrowful  reverie.  She 
also  was  hungry.  She  too  felt  the  imperious 
cry  of  an  exhausted  organism  and  of  the  fright- 
ful torture  that  preyed  upon  her  vitals.  But 
she  was  by  a  death -bed.  She  waited  in  anguish 
for  the  hour  when  she,  a  mother,  should  see  her 
child  gasp  and  die.  Could  she  brood  over  her 
own  sufferings?  No;  a  mother  is  always  a 
mother,  happy  or  miserable,  rich  or  poor;  there 
is  no  sentiment  more  profound,  no  passion  more 
vast  than  that  which  binds  a  woman  to  her 
child.  And  this  affection,  this  passion  is  all 
the  more  fervent  and  more  absorbing  with  those 
who  know  how  much  of  care,  of  anguish,  and 
of  toil  their  offspring  have  cost  them. 

The  poor,  above  all,  know  this ! 

About  10  o'clock  mother  and  child  started 
up  at  the  same  instant.  She  sprung  from  the 
stone  and  he  from  the  hearth,  and  both  cried 
out  together: 

"Here  's  your  father,  Jean/* 

"Here 's  papa,  mamma." 

A  joyous  smile  gave  a  strange  expression  to 
their  faces.  They  had  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  stopping  at  their  door,  and  rushed  for-, 
ward  to  meet  him  whom  they  expected.  But 
before  they  reached  the  door  a  man  burst  ab- 
ruptly into  the  room.  While  he  was  shaking 
off  the  snow  Jean  seized  one  of  his  hands  and 
hung  upon  it  as  if  he  would  draw  his  father 
forward.    The  man  gave  the  other  hand  to  his 


wife  and  looked  at  her  with  the  most  utter  de- 
jection.   At  last  he  said  with  a  sigh: 

"ThSrese,  we  are  unfortunate.  Since  morn- 
ing I  have  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  railway 
depot  with  my  mussel-boat  [a  kind  of  hand- 
cart] and  have  not  earned  any  thing.  Look 
here,  Therese,  you  may  not  believe  me,  but  I 
wish  I  was  dead!" 

Insufficient  as  these  words  were  to  express 
his  sorrow,  it  was  none  the  less  overwhelming. 
His  head  fell  dejectedly  upon  his  shoulder,  his 
eyes  were  obstinately  fixed  on  the  ground,  his 
fists  were  seen  to  clinch  violently,  and  the 
crackling  of  his  finger  joints  could  be  heard  as 
the  convulsions  of  despair  shook  his  nerves. 

The  woman,  forgetting  her  own  sufferings  at 
the  sight  of  the  tortures  her  husband  endured, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  said  with 
sobs: 

"0,  Francois,  be  calm;  this  will  not  last  al- 
ways. It  is  not  your  fault  that  we  are  so  un- 
fortunate!" 

"Father,  father,"  cried  the  little  boy,  "I'm 
hungry,  won't  you  give  me  some  bread  now?" 

These  words  threw  the  laborer  into  a  fright- 
ful agitation.  His  limbs  trembled;  he  looked 
with  a  sort  of  fury  on  the  little  boy;  his  ex- 
pression was  so  savagely  fierce  that  the  child, 
frightened  and  weeping,  took  refuge  in  the 
chimney  corner  and  cried  through  his  tears: 

"  0,  dear  papa,  I  '11  never  do  it  again." 

Without  being  delivered  from  the  frightful 
trouble  that  harrowed  both  soul  and  body,  the 
man  went  to  the  bed  and  looked  with  the  same 
hard  eye  at  the  little  dying  child,  who  just  at 
that  moment  lifted  its  eyes  to  its  father. 

"Therese,"  he  cried,  "I  can  not  support  this 
any  longer.  It  is  done.  This  thing  must  come 
to  an  end  some  time." 

"What  is  it?  0,  Heaven!"  cried  his  wife, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

The  fearful  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
coming  to  an  end  at  this  moment,  he  became 
suddenly  calm,  and  perceiving  how  much  alarm 
his  exclamation  had  caused  his  wife,  he  took 
her  hand  and  said  despondingly: 

"Therese,  you  know,  woman,  that  since  we 
were  married  I  have  worked  steadily;  not  a 
day  has  passed  that  I  have  not  provided  for 
your  wants  and  those  of  our  children.  And 
now,  after  ten  years  of  hard  work,  must  I  be  a 
common  beggar  from  door  to  door?  Th4reae, 
if  we  all  die  of  starvation  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  do  it.  I  am  blushing  now  to  think  of  it 
Beg?  No,  there  remains  yet  one  thing  that 
will  give  us  bread  for  a  short  time.  It  is  hard 
to  do  it,  woman,  but  I  am  going  to  sell  the 
'mussel-boat/    Perhaps  I  shall  get  work  dor- 
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ing  the  time  in  which  the  money  will  sustain 
us,  we  can  manage  then  to  get  a  new  'boat/ 
Wait,  then,  half  an  hour,  and  I  Will  bring  you 
all  something  to  eat." 

The  mussel-boat  was  the  only  implement  the 
brave  laborer  had  with  which  to  earn  his  bread; 
it  is  not  astonishing  then  that  it  cost  him  so 
much  to  take  the  resolution  to  sell  it.  The 
wife  was  not  less  afflicted  at  this  extreme  ne- 
cessity than  he,  but  her  maternal  heart  pressed 
her  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  children. 
And  so  she  answered: 

"Yes,  go  to  the  Friday  market  and 'sell  the 
mussel-boat,  for  our  poor  little  Jean  is  dying 
of  hunger;  for  myself  I  can  barely  stand,  and 
as  for  the  poor  innocent  lamb  there  moaning — 
O,  are  you  not  already  an  angel  in  heaven,  my 
dear  little  child!" 

The  tears  burst  out  afresh;  a  fit  similar  to 
the  one  he  had  already  felt  convulsed  the  frame 
of  the  man,  and  his  fists  were  again  clinched 
with  a  crackling  sound,  but  he  contained  him- 
self and  hastened  out  of  the  door,  a  prey  to 
the  most  violent  despair.  Soon  the  cart  wheels 
were  heard  swiftly  flying  down  the  street;  nor 
did  the  sound  cease  till  lost  in  the  distance. 

III. 

At  the  Friday  market,  on  one  side  of  Falcon 
alley,  there  was,  among  other  articles,  a  little 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  one  of  those  hand-carts 
that  are  called  in  Antwerp  "mussel-boats,"  be- 
cause they  are  principally  used  in  transporting 
those  mollusks.  Not  far  from  the  cart  stood  a 
man  who  seemed  a  prey  to  the  most  utter  de- 
spondency. With  folded  arms  he  looked  with 
moistened  eyes,  first  to  the  mussel-boat  and 
then  to  the  auctioneer,  who  was  selling  furni- 
ture a  little  way  off.  Now  and  then  the  sor- 
row-stricken man  stamped  upon  the  ground  as 
if  irritated  by  painful  thoughts,  but  each  time 
he  relapsed  into  an  utter  hopelessness  when  his 
eye  fell  on  the  instrument  that,  till  now,  had 
been  his  means  of  earning  his  daily  bread. 

While  he  was  absorbed  in  these  heart-break- 
ing reflections,  two  young  ladies  came  into  the 
market  at  a  rapid  pace.  One  of  them  must 
have  noticed  the  affliction  expressed  on  the  face 
of  the  laborer,  for  she  stopped  her  companion 
on  the  corner  of  Falcon  alley,  and  said : 

"  Did  n't  you  notice  the  sorrow  on  that  man's 
face,  Adele?" 

"What  man,  dear  Anna?" 

"The  man  who  is  stamping  in  that  way. 
Bee  how  he  draws  his  elbows  into  his  sides. 
Surely,  Adele,  he  is  wretched." 

"Perhaps  so,  Anna;  but  he  appears  to  me  to 
I>e  angry." 


"No,  Adele,  I  know  the  expression  too  well. 
The  unhappy  always  have  an  appearance  that 
can  not  be  mistaken.  It  attracts  the  generous 
heart,  while  wickedness  and  anger  repel.  I  can 
not  be  deceived,  my  dear  friend;  this  man  is  a 
victim  of  this  long  Winter.  His  clothes,  you 
see,  are  neither  soiled  nor  torn.  Let  us  go  to 
him;  I  feel  bold  enough  to  ask  him  the  cause 
of  his  sorrow." 

The  two  friends  moved  toward  the  laborer, 
but  at  that  moment  there  came  up  a  man  who, 
like  himself,  appeared  to  belong  to  the  laboring 
class,  and  who  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
saying: 

"Halloo,  Francois,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
weather?  Pretty  sharp,  eh  I  Come  along,  I'll 
pay  for  a  drop  or  two." 

The  downcast  laborer  shook  off  the  hand  of 
his  friend  and  did  not  reply.  The  other  looked 
into  his  eyes  and  saw  how  wild  they  were. 

"  Francois,"  he  cried,  "  what 's  the  matter 
with  you,  my  friend?" 

The  answer  was  delayed  a  while  longer,  and 
the  young  women  had  a  chance  to  draw  a  lit- 
tle closer  in  order  to  hear  what  the  unfortunate 
man  might  say. 

At  last  in  a  dull  voice,  broken  by  long  sighs 
and  betraying  the  greatest  emotion,  he  an- 
swered : 

"Gregory,  you  said  something  about  taking 
a  drop  or  two;  I  would  like  better  to  lie  down 
here  and  die  than  to  drink  a  glass  of  Holland. 
If  you  only  knew  my  distress" — 

These  words  were  spoken  in  so  sorrowful  a 
tone  that  Gregory  felt  the  keenest  emotion,  and 
changing  his  tone  immediately  he  spoke  with 
the  utmost  seriousness.  He  seized  his  com- 
rade's hand  and  said  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes: 

"Franoois,  my  friend,  what  is  it?  You  talk 
about  dying.     IsThgrese  dead?" 

"No!  no!  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all,  be- 
cause you  are  our  friend.  I  think  you  know, 
Gregory,  that  I  have  never  been  too  lazy  to 
earn  my  bread,  and,  thank  God,  till  now  I  have 
never  failed  to  earn  it.  But  I  am  done,  now. 
My  Therese,  the  poor,  dear  woman  has  not  had 
a  mouthful  to  eat  for  two  days;  our  little  Jean 
is  tortured  with  hunger,  and  poor  little  Mari- 
ette  is  dead  perhaps  by  this  time.  The  breasts 
of  her  mother  are  dry  from  cold  and  starvation. 
Do  you  not  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
I  am  ready  to  kill  myself?  Could  you  go  and 
beg,  Gregory?" 

"Beg!  no!  I  have  hands  on  the  ends  of  these 
arms  yet!" 

"And  so  have  I;  but  it  has  come  to  such  a 
pass  with  us  that  we  have  sold  or  pawned  all 
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that  we  have  except  this  mussel-boat  that  you 
Bee  there.  We  economized  and  ate  bitter  bread 
to  buy  it.  But,  since  it  is  God's  will,  it  must 
be  thus,  only  I  wish  the  auctioneer  would  come 
this  way  soon,  so  that  I  could  carry  some  bread 
to  my  wife  and  children." 

"There  he  comes — tell  me,  Francois,  do  you 
live  yet  in  the  Rue  de  la  Boutique?" 

"Yes." 

At  this  instant  the  auctioneer  installed  him- 
self with  his  stool  just  where  the  poor  laborer 
stood,  and  commenced  shouting  at  the  top  of' 
his  voice: 

"Purchasers,  this  way  f  Purchasers  for  a 
mussel-boat,  this  way!" 

A  smile  crossed  the  laborer's  face.  The  two 
young  women  were  whispering  together  of  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  please  them  greatly. 

The  auctioneer  began:  "Shall  I  have  a  bid 
of  thirty  francs  on  this  mussel-boat?  Twenty- 
five,  then?  It  is  as  good  as  new  and  going  at 
a  sacrifice.  Will  somebody  Btart  it  at  twenty 
francs?" 

One  of  the  young  ladies  nodded  her  head  and 
the  auctioneer  proceeded: 

"Twenty  francs  offered;  twenty  francs!  Any 
one  bid  higher?" 

Some  spectators  bid  higher  in  their  turn,  but 
the  young  lady  each  time  bid  above  them,  the 
auctioneer  turning  quickly  from  one  to  another 
in  order  to  catch  their  signals. 

"Twenty-one  francs!" 

"Twenty-two  francs!" 

"Twenty-three!" 

"Twenty-four!" 

"Twen  ty-fi  ve!" 

"Twenty -seven  francs!  twenty-seven!  Any 
body?  Anybody?  Does  any  body  bid?  Gone! 
A  good  bargain,  madam." 

Anna  said  something  to  the  auctioneer's  serv- 
ant, and  he  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"  The  purchaser  pays  the  cash !" 

The  laborer  was  already  in  the  auctioneer's 
office.  He  was  just  about  to  run  home  with 
the  money,  upon  which  he  was  laying  his  hands, 
not  without  giving  a  last  sad  look  at  the  mus- 
sel-boat, when  he  was  addressed  by  one  of  the 
young  women: 

"Would  you  like  to  earn  something,  my  good 
man?" 

"What  is  it?  at  your  Bervice,  madam." 

"We  want  you  to  take  home  this  mussel- 
boat  for  us." 

"I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  I  can  not,  but  I 
have  a  pressing  engagement." 

Anna,  who  was  full  of  pity,  and  who  knew 
the  poor  better  than  her  friend,  said  hastily  to 
the  man,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving: 


"We  want  it  to  go  to  the  Rue  de  la  Boutique." 

"Then  I  am  at  your  service,"  he  answered, 
"for  I  go  there  myself." 

He  seized  the  cart,  disengaged  it  from  the 
midst  of  the  articles  that  were  scattered  about 
over  the  ground,  and  followed  the  two  ladies 
who  walked  at  a  moderately  quick  pace.  He 
felt  bitterly  chagrined  at  having  to  draw  for 
others  the  cart  that  had  been  his  own;  but  the 
certainty  that,  thanks  to  the  money  it  brought, 
he  should  be  able  to  dry  his  good  wife's  tears, 
was  a  sweet  consolation.  He  felt  very  impa- 
tient when  they  ordered  him  to  stop  at  a  store. 
But  he  was  soon  on  his  way  again,  for  they 
had  hardly  entered  the  shop  before  there  were 
thrown  on  the  cart  a  sack  of  potatoes,  two  or 
three  large  loaves,  some  wood,  and,  what  Anna 
put  on  carefully  with  her  own  hands,  a  stone 
jar. 

Arrived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Boutique,  the  la- 
borer asked  where  they  wanted  the  mussel- 
boat. 

"Go  on,"  said  Anna,  "it  is  further  on." 

In  spite  of  these  directions  he  stopped  before 
a  humble  house  that  Anna  recognized  as  the 
one  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  entering  her- 
self that  morning.  The  man  took  off  his  hat 
and  said : 

"Ladies,  let  me  go  in  here  one  moment  if 
you  please." 

The  permission  given,  he  pushed  open  the 
door  and  went  in,  followed  by  the  ladies,  who 
went  with  him  into  the  room. 

Anna  and  her  friend  shuddered  with  horror. 
It  was  a  melancholy  sight  that  met  their  gaze. 
The  young  woman  seated  near  the  bed  was 
stretched  inanimate  on  the  stone,  her  cheeks 
pallid,  her  eyes  closed,  her  head  fallen  upon  the 
side  of  the  bed,  insensible  as  a  corpse.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  ladies  entered  with  the 
father,  the  little  boy  seized  his  mother's 
strengthless  arm  and  cried: 

"  Dear  mamma,  I  'm  hungry;  a  little  piece  of 
bread,  do  give  it  to  me!" 

The  husband,  without  noticing  the .  presence 
of  the  two  friends,  rushed  toward  his  wife, 
called  her  in  tones  of  despair,  tearing  his  hair 
and  uttering  the  most  broken  words. 

"Therese!"  he  cried,  "0,  my  dear  Therese! 
Unhappy  woman!  0!  my  God,  is  it  possible: 
Dead— dead  from  hunger  and  cold!  Have  we 
deserved  this?" 

Suddenly  he  seized  a  knife  that  lay  on  the 
table;  but  Anna,  who  had  seen  the  motion, 
uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  rushed  on  him,  wrench- 
ing the  knife  from  his  grasp. 

"Your  wife  is  not  dead!"  she  cried.  "Take 
this!  run  quickly  and  get  Borne  wine." 
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She  handed  him  a  piece  of  money  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  He  bounded  out  of  the  room  and 
went  off  like  an  arrow. 

Anna  raised  the  poor  mother  in  her  arms. 
Her  satin  cloak  and  velvet  bonnet  were  rum- 
pled by  contact  with  the  wretched  clothes  of 
the  unfortunate  one.  But  this  seemed  pleasant 
to  her.  She  lavished  on  Th6rese  the  attention 
she  would  have  shown  a  sister.  In  fact,  out 
of  her  heart  full  of  pity,  she  looked  on  the 
Buffering  woman  as  her  sister,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  divine  Savior.  She  drew 
from  her  pocket  an  orange  and  expressed  the 
juice  upon  the  lips  of  the  sufferer.  She  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy  when  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  woman  opened. 

During  this  time  Adele  had  not  confined  her- 
self to  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  of  fam- 
ine and  misery.  As  soon  as  she  beard  the  en- 
treaty of  the  little  boy,  she  had  run  to  the 
"mussel-boat"  and  brought  in  the  stone  jar 
and  some  bread,  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
boy  to  throw  some  wood  on  the  fire.  From 
the  moment  that  Jean  caught  sight  of  the 
bread  his  eyes  never  left  it,  and  he  repeated 
his  request  for  a  slice.  Adele,  who  that  very 
morning  felt  such  a  horror  of  the  poor,  was  so 
moved  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery  that  she 
took  the  knife  herself  and  placed  the  loaf 
against  her  bosom,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  ele- 
gant toilet,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  slice  that  the 
child  desired  so  ardently. 

"Take  it,  my  child,"  she  said,  "eat  all  you 
want.    You  shall  not  be  hungry  any  more." 

The  child  seized  the  bread  with  joy,  kissed 
her  hands  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  and  then 
gave  her  such  a  look  that  she  turned  away  to 
hide  the  tears  she  could  not  repress. 

At  the  same  time  the  mother  opened  her 
eyes  and  fixed  them  with  an  expression  of  sat- 
isfaction on  the  child  who  was  engaged  in  as- 
suaging his  hunger.  Perhaps  she  was  about  to 
thank  her  benefactress,  but  the  return  of  her 
husband  prevented  it.  He,  seeing  before  his 
eyes  his  wife  returned  to  life,  set  the  bottle 
down  precipitately  on  the  table  and  rushed  to 
her,  seized  her  in  hie  arms,  and  embraced  her 
wildly  again  and  again,  repeating  all  the  while 
such  broken  expressions  as  these : 

"Dear  Th6rese,  you  are  alive  again  I  My 
darling  wife,  I  have  the  money  for  the  mussel- 
boat.  We  have  something  to  eat  now.  I  am 
happier  in  my  misfortunes  than  the  angels.  It 
is  true,  my  dear  Th6rese,  I  thought  I  should 
never  see  you  again  in  this  world." 

Anna  approached  with  a  cup  of  wine  and 
held  it  to  the  lips  of  the  feeble  woman.  While 
she  drank  it  the  husband  looked  up  in  wonder 


at  Anna  and  ber  friend.  The  latter  was  near 
the  fire  with  Jean,  holding  out  the  little  fel- 
low's hands  and  saying: 

"Warm  your  hands  well,  my  little  man,  and 
eat  up  that  Blice  quickly;  I  am  going  to  give 
you  another  when  that  is  gone." 

The  laborer  seemed  to  have  just  come  out  of 
a  dream.  One  would  have  "said  that  he  had 
but  just  discovered  the  presence  of  the  two 
friends. 

"Ladies,"  said  he,  stammering,  "pardon  me 
that  I  have  not  thanked  you  before  for  the 
hftlp  you  have  given  to  my  poor  wife.  You 
are  very  kind  to  enter  our  miserable  lodging, 
and  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

"Good  people,"  answered  Anna,  "we  know 
what  you  have  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold, 
and  how  much  you  had  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  being  obliged  to  beg  your  bread 
because,  as  honest  working- people,  you  prefer 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brows.  Such  sentiments  deserve  reward.  You 
shall  not  endure  privation  any  longer." 

She  placed  a  handful  of  money  on  the  table 
and  continued:  "Here  is  money;  at  your  door 
there  are  potatoes,  wood,  and  bread;  all  this 
belongs  to  yon.  As  for  the  mussel-boat,  it  was 
not  sold;  use  it  to  earn  your  daily  bread;  con- 
tinue to  live  honestly;  do  not  beg;  but  if  hun- 
ger and  cold  should  overtake  you,  here  is  my 
card.  You  will  find  here  my  name  and  resi- 
dence; I  will  always  be  your  friend." 

While  Anna  was  speaking  not  a  sigh  could 
be  heard,  so  great  was  the  silence  that  reigned ; 
but  a  flood  of  tears  overflowed  the  eyes  of  the 
laborer  and  his  wife.  The  former  could  not 
speak,  but  he  looked  from  one  of  the  young 
ladies  to  the  other  with  an  expression  of  aston- 
ishment as  if  he  did  not  credit  what  he  heard. 
When  Anna  had  finished  speaking  the  mother 
slipped  from  the  stone  to  the  ground,  and  crawl- 
ing upon  her  knees  weeping,  she  took  Anna's 
hand  within  her  own,  and,  bathing  it  with  tears, 
she  said: 

"  0,  my  dear  ladies,  God  shall  reward  you  for 
having  come  to  us  as  guardian  angels,  and  for 
having  saved  me  from  death." 

"Are  you  content  now,  mother?"  asked 
Anna. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  lady,  we  are  very  happy 
now;  see  our  little  Jean  dancing  by  the  fire; 
poor  little  fellow  1  and  if  this  innocent  lamb 
who  is  dying  could  speak,  she  also  would  thank 
and  bless  you,  madam." 

At  these  words  Anna  ran  to  the  bed  of  the 
sick  infant,  and  concluding  that  want  had  also 
brought  this  one  so  near  the  tomb,  she  gave 
Adele  a  signal  for  departure.    The  latter,  who 
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enjoyed  the  little  boy's  pleasure,  took  him  up 
in  her  arms,  kissed  his  cheek,  and  rejoined  her 
friend.  Anna  went  to  the  door,  and,  as  she  was 
leaving,  said: 

"  Be  at  ease,  good  people,  in  half  an  hour  a 
physician  will  be  by  your  child's  bed,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  mother,  but  that  you  shall  one 
day  see  her  a  woman  grown." 

A  smile  of  genuine  happiness  lit  up  the  faces 
of  the  laborer  and  his  wife.  Both  ran  to  the 
door,  and  a  thousand  benedictions  and  a  thou- 
sand expressions  of  gratitude  burst  from  their 
lips  as  the  two  benevolent  friends  disappeared 
from  their  sight. 

Neither  Anna  nor  Adele  said  a  word  till  they 
reached  the  cattle  market;  their  hearts  were  too 
full,  their  souls  too  much  moved  for  utterance. 

"Well,"  said  Anna  at  last,  "tell  me,  Adele, 
do  you  find  poor  people  as  dirty  and  disgusting 
as  most  people  think." 

"0,  no!  I  am  only  too  glad  I  met  you.  I 
feel  a  certain  holy  exaltation  of  spirit,  an  emo- 
tion (hat  I  never  knew  before.  1  have  no  hor- 
ror of  the  poor  any  more.  Did  not  you  see  me 
take  that  little  boy  upon  my  knees  and  embrace 
him?  What  a  charming,  gentle  little  fellow  he 
is!     I  love  him  already." 

"Poor  little  Jean!"  said  Anna,  "he  wept 
when  he  saw  us  leave.  Tell  me,  my  dear,  is 
there  any  greater  happiness  on  earth  than  ours? 
These  worthy  people  are  dying  of  hunger;  they 
raise  their  hands  to  heaven  and  ask  aid  of  the 
Lord.  We  have  come  to  them  as  the  messen- 
gers of  Divine  Mercy;  they  have  kneeled  down 
to  us  as  to  angels  who  came  to  tell  them  that 
their  prayers  were  answered,  and  they  have 
thanked  and  blessed  God  in  us." 

"  Do  not  say  any  more,"  said  Adele,  all  broken 
up  with  emotion;  "I  understand  you.  Here- 
after I  am  going  out  with  you  every  day  to 
visit  the  poor  and  share  your  good  enterprises. 
For  to-day  only  I  know  a  heavenly  joy — a  sort 
of  beatitude  on  earth.  Unhappy  are  the  rich 
who  know  nothing  of  the  joy  of  beneficence." 

At  this  moment  they  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  were  lost  to  view  behind  the 
angle  of  the  houses. 


OUT  OF  DE8FORDEI0T. 


I  can  not  but  take  notice  of  the  wonderful 
love  of  God  to  mankind,  who,  in  order  to  en- 
courage obedience  to  his  laws,  has  annexed  a 
present  as  well  as  a  future  reward  to  a  good 
life;  and  has  so  interwoven  our  duty  and  hap- 
piness together,  that,  while  we  are  discharging 
our  obligations  to  the  one,  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  making  the  best  provision  for  the  other. 


ST   Mil.    KLLBJT  OLIVESTIXE   HOW11T1. 


Peacb  cometh  to  my  tool  again 

Like  Summer  dews  to  earth, 
And  on  the  parched  and  dusty  plain 

Hope  gives  new  blossoms  birth. 
The  day  is  near,  and,  hark  I 

Above  life's  toil  and  fret 
There  is  a  singing  lark, 

And  thou  shalt  hear  it  yet 

I  bid  the  caverned  lake  adieu. 

And  from  its  midnight  shore 
To  sunny  isles  in  waters  bine 

I  steer  my  boat  once  more. 
Cheer  up!  I  leave  the  dark 

Where  suns  nor  rise  nor  set, 
And  thou  shalt  see  my  bark 

In  pleasant  sailing  yet 

Few  pleasures  in  the  world  around 

Both  dreaming  poet  find; 
The  heroes  he  hath  laurel-crowned 

Are  beings  of  the  mind. 
The  earth  looks  grim  and  dark 

To  eyes  with  tear-drops  wet, 
But  thou  shalt  see  my  mark 

In  lines  of  sunshine  yet 

Yes,  friend,  there  is  a  joy  within, 

Pure,  beautiful,  and  bright: 
A  power  that  can  its  pathway  win 

Through  suffering  into  light; 
A  voice  that  whispers — hark, 

'Mid  worldly  toil  and  fret 
Thy  soul  the  saving  ark 

Shall  reach  in  safety  yet 


"LIZB  AS  A  FATHER." 


BT  1DIL1IDR  ITOVT. 


O,  young  heart  touched  with  sudden  grief; 

And  'wildered  with  strange  fears, 
I  watch  thy  spirit  looking  forth 

Thro'  mist  of  gathered  tears. 

Nor  fold  thee  in  love's  gentle  clasp. 

Nor  speak  the  soothing  word; 
For  lo,  with  a  sweet  opening  thought 

Mine  inmost  soul  is  stirred. 

I  feel  it  leaf  hy  leaf  unfold, 

In  silence  pure  and  deep; 
Like  dew  unto  the  lilies,  are 

The  tears  thy  young  eyes  weep. 

I  list,  the  dropping  of  those  tears 

Tell  every  pulse's  throe; 
0  soul,  O  mourning  soul,  I  cry, 

"The  Father  counteth  so" 

Thine  every  grief.    0  chords  of  love, 

E'en  our  infirmities 
Reach  up  and  sweep  with  trembling  hand 

And  falt'ring  touch  o'er  these! 
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IT    1KT.    J. 


BOSW1LL. 


WHAT  emotions  must  have  stirred  the  heart 
of  the  apostle,  as  from  Mars'  Hill  he  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  to  the  assembled  Athenians! 
Beneath  and  around  him  lay  the  beautiful  city. 
There  was  the  public  square  where  the  idle 
multitude  gathered,  "either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing."  Near  by  was  the  garden 
where  the  pleasure-loving  followers  of  Epicurus 
spent  the  long  hours  of  the  Summer  days.  Not 
far  off  was  the  very  spot  where  Demosthenes 
wielded  words  that  struck  deeper  than  the 
spears  of  his  foes,  while  along  those  streets 
once  walked  Socrates,  discoursing  of  those  great 
truths  which,  to  his  unaided  vision,  were  but 
dimly  shadowed  forth.  Right  before  him,  on 
the  Acropolis,  rose  in  massive  strength  and 
beauty  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  adorned  with 
the  sculptures  of  Phidias.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  art  of  man  had  done  its  utmost  to  make 
that  city  illustrious  throughout  the  world.  But 
this  alone  did  not  make  it  famous.  Other  cities 
had  temples  and  statues,  others  were  more  pop- 
ulous and  had  thrice  the  commerce  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Greece.  Yet  Athens  was  the  most  glori- 
ous of  them  all.  More  than  any  other  city,  it 
could  point  to  the  songs  of  its  poets,  the  reason- 
ing of  its  philosophers,  and  the  struggles  of  those 
heroes  who  gladly  laid  down  their  lives  to 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  Republic.  These 
were  the  things  which  made  it  honored  then, 
which  make  it  honored  now.  For  it  is  not  mere 
numbers,  nor  ships,  nor  stores,  nor  heaps  of 
glittering  gold,  but  the  living  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  living  men  which  make  the  smallest 
city  great,  and  give  it  a  firm  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  present  and  the  future. 

But  Mars'  Hill  itself  was  famed  in  the  annals 
of  Greece.  The  ground  was  made  sacred  by 
the  poet  and  the  legend- teller.  Here  the  legend- 
ary trial  of  Mars  was  held.  Here,  under  the 
open  sky,  the  council  of  Areopagus  held  its 
sessions.  Here  matters  of  religion  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  religious  awe  of  the  people  was 
centered.  And  here,  scarcely  disturbed  by  the 
ceaseless  murmur  of  the  city  in  the  plain  below, 
was  the  place  where  the  Gospel  was  first  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  an  Athenian  multitude. 

Who  was  the  unknown  preacher?  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  Born  a  Jew,  and  therefore  despised  by 
the  polished  Greek;  uncomely  in  mien,  and 
therefore  ridiculed;  preaching  the  religion  of 
the  crucified  Nazarene,  and  therefore  an  object 
of  contempt  rather  than  of  persecution.  Here 
was  a  man  from  Palestine,  in  the  capital  of  the 


ripest  civilization,  with  but  one  object  in  view, 
and  that  to  all  human  appearance  a  visionary 
one — to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  amid 
the  strongholds  of  heathen  idolatry,  to  turn  the 
aoul  from  the  worship  of  the  splendid  works  of 
man '8  genius,  to  the  worship  of  Him  who  was 
the  "unknown  God." 

What  is  it,  then,  that  has  made  the  name  of 
Paul  so  memorable?  In  Athens  better  scholars 
were  found — men  who  had  sounded  more  thor- 
oughly the  depths  of  human  wisdom.  There 
were  those  whose  words  and  deeds  seemed  to 
excel  those  of  that  unknown  Jew.  Tet  many 
of  those  are  forgotten,  while  Paul  still  lives  in 
the  grateful  hearts  of  the  Christian  world.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  It  was  because  he  was 
the  earnest  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
"Jesus  and  the  resurrection,"  of  that  truth 
which  alone  brings  life  and  joy  to  the  soul. 
This  was  the  weapon  of  his  power,  and  by  this 
he  conquered.  It  was  this  truth  which,  from 
the  hour  of  his  conversion,  shaped  his  career; 
leading  him  through  trials  on  sea  and  land,  and 
through  the  fires  of  persecution  kindled  by  false 
friends  and  bitter  foes,  till  a  martyr's  death 
sealed  his  labors,  and  a  martyr's  crown  rewarded 
them. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  city  he  saw  with  sad- 
ness the  signs  of  heathen  worship.  Idolatrous 
temples  of  matchless  beauty  were  at  every  turn. 
Beneath  the  plane  trees,  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  near  the  grove  and  before  the  various 
gate- ways  were  statues  of  Hercules,  of  Bacchus, 
and  of  all  the  other  divinities  which  the  quick 
intellect  of  the  Greek  could  invent.  Proces- 
sions in  honor  of  the  false  gods  passed  through 
the  streets,  while  the  songs  of  many  white- 
robed  priests,  performing  their  services,  filled 
the  air.  Rites  devised  by  vice  and  superstition, 
and  accompanied  by  the  wildest  excesses,  were 
oft  repeated.  The  whole  city  was  given  to 
idolatry;  and  though  without  all  seemed  pros- 
perous, yet  mora]  decay  was  at  the  heart  of 
this  splendid  civilization,  like  rottenness  at  the 
core  of  the  fairest  fruit. 

When  Paul  saw  these  things  "  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him."  And  observe  the  practical 
nature  of  the  man.  He  began  at  once  to  pro- 
claim the  truth.  Energy,  courage,  bold  and 
decisive  action  were  needed  to  advance  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  in  the  face  of  a  persecuting 
world.  It  required  then,  as  now,  a  man  who 
held  the  truth  so  dear  as  to  be  really  in  earnest 
when  he  proclaimed  it — a  man  whose  will  was 
so  strong  that  persecution  could  neither  bend 
nor  break  it.  Above  all,  it  needed  one  who 
would  follow  prayer  with  works.  Prayer  and 
works   should  ever  go  together — let  no  man 
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divorce  them.  God  gives  the  Spring  rains  and 
the  Summer  sunshine,  bat  never  yet  were  fields 
plowed,  or  weeds  dug  up,  or  good  seed  sown, 
or  golden  harvests  reaped,  without  the  strong 
arm  of  labor.  No  prayers  of  Pharisees  who  go 
through  life  with  folded  arms  evangelize  the 
world,  or  long  since  the  glories  of  millennium 
would  have  dawned  upon  us.  But  men  like 
Paul,  who  work  in  their  prayers,  and  pray  in 
their  work,  are  those  who  will  enter  heaven 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them. 

What  were  the  means  the  apostle  used? 
They  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  A  fanatic 
would  have  gathered  a  chosen  band  and  de- 
stroyed the  temples,  the  idols,  and  his  own 
cause.  He  would  have  cast  aside  prudence  and 
expediency,  and  rushed  to  certain  death  with- 
out advancing  the  truth.  He  would  have  been 
the  noisy  advocate  of  some  scheme  to  uproot 
all  evil  in  Church  and  State  in  a  single  day,  and 
force  men  to  goodness  by  some  outward  press- 
ure. Not  such  is  the  course  of  true  wisdom; 
not  such  the  course  the  apostle  pursued.  He 
pulled  down  no  idol,  but  sought  to  change  the 
idolatrous  soul.  He  overthrew  no  peculiar  in- 
stitution. He  accepted  society  as  it  was,  and 
sought  to  make  the  individuals  in  it  better. 
The  reformation  he  aimed  at,  was  that  which 
worked  from  the  inner  to  the  outer,  from  the 
soul  to  the  life*  from  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwelt. 

How  did  he  strive  to  do  this?  By  preaching 
the  Word  with  that  sublime  faith  in  its  power 
which  never  for  a  single  moment  wavered. 
Preaching  is  the  characteristic  of  true  religion. 
Others  have  their  splendid  temples,  their  mul- 
titude of  priests,  their  sacred  books  and  smok- 
ing altars,  but  the  Christian  religion  alone  exalte 
preaching  to  the  dignity  of  an  act  of  worship. 
Others  appeal  to  the  civil  power  and  make 
their  arguments  irresistible  by  fire  and  sword; 
but  ours,  when  true  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  advances  its  standard  by  the  prayerful 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  rejoices  to  find 
that  standard  victorious. 

Strangely  that  truth  must  have  sounded  to 
that  heathen  audience.  Some  mocked  when 
they  heard  of  the  resurrection — that 'doctrine 
most  cheering  to  the  soul  that  is  in  the  gloom 
of  uncertainty,  was  treated  by  them  with  con- 
tempt. Others  in  the  foolishness  of  pride  turned 
from  it.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  truth  was 
not  without  some  effect.  There  were  those  in 
ancient  times  who  turned  away  in  sorrow  and 
disgust  from  heathen  iniquities,  and  who  longed 
for  clearer  light  and  purer  knowledge.  Many 
a  soul  longed  for  a  religion  which  would  unfold 
the  pitying  love  of  God  and  the  life  beyond  the 


grave;  which  would  go  with  them  across  the 
dark  waters  of  a  rough  and  troubled  life,  and 
gently  whisper,  "Peace,  be  still."  To  such 
earnest  seekers  how  full  was  that  Gospel  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  joy ! 


HOME  TALKS  AID  E88AY8. 


BY   Mil.    JKMNIX   r.   WILLHTQ. 


NUMBER  V. 

HOW   THE    HOME   WAS    MADE. 

GO  to  that  poor,  scared  orphan — the  hard  glit- 
ter of  the  world' 8  selfish  eye  cowing  his  soul, 
the  shiver  of  its  coldness  curdling  his  blood, 
the  gripe  of  its  horny  hand  making  his  heart 
ache.  Ask  him  what  word  embodies  his  one 
agonized  wish.  I  think  he  will  sob  out,  "A 
home!"  Go  to  the  man  who  married  a  pretty 
face  or  a  few  thousands  of  money — that  is  his 
mansion  over  yonder  on  the  grand  avenue.  He 
has  to  eat  and  lodge  under  the  same  roof  with 
a  silly,  peevish,  exacting  woman,  and  a  half 
dozen  ungoverned,  ungovernable,  quarreling, 
little,  worldly  people,  promising  a  rare  crop  of 
ill  deeds  and  disgraces  by  and  by.  Ask  him, 
when  bis  brain  is  outworn  with  the  tramp, 
tramp,  year  in,  year  out,  of  dividends,  loss  and 
gain,  cent  per  cent.,  and  his  heart  is  empty, 
alone,  tired,  tormented,  what  is  his  idea  of  the 
best  this  world  can  give.  If  he  answer  hon- 
estly, he  will  groan,  "  A  home!"  What  is  better 
than  a  home— be  it  in  hut  or  palace,  a  place 
where  hearts  blend,  and  rest,  and  grow;  where 
sorrows  are  less,  and  joys  more,  for  the  sharing? 
What  legacy  might  a  man  better  leave  his 
children  than  the  culture,  development,  and 
memories,  to  be  had  no  where  in  this  desert  of 
a  world  but  in  a  Christian  home? 

Homes  and  trees  are  made  by  about  the  same 
process.  First,  in  a  mind,  a  plan;  then,  year 
by  year,  sunshine  and  frost,  dew  and  storm; 
gentle,  unseen  forces,  working  on  by  sunlight 
and  starlight,  and  stout,  rough  powers,  shaking 
and  bending,  and  wrenching,  but  only  sending 
the  roots  deeper  into  the  soil. 

If  you,  my  friend,  have  chosen  to  spend  your 
years  cultivating  marygolds  and  poppies,  this- 
tles and  bramble-bushes,  you  need  not  start  up, 
now  that  you  are  tired  with  the  silly  things, 
and  your  hands  hurt  with  the  merciless  briers, 
and  try  to  shelter  the  living  place  of  your  old 
age  with  wide-armed  oaks  and  stately  pines,  i 
It  is  quite  too  late,  you  have  thrown  away  the  I 
time  God  gave  you  for  this.  If  you  have  given 
your  life  to  money-making  and  place-hunting, 
now   that  you   are   old   and   tired,  alone    and 
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misunderstood,  it  will  do  you  no  good  to  envy 
the  man  who  chose  a  lowlier,  less  trodden  path, 
and  is  resting  now,  where  love  is  the  atmos- 
phere, trust  the  spring  of  refreshing,  and  re- 
ligion the  sunlight.  As  you  have  sown  so  must 
you  reap.  There  is  no  use  telling  you  how  a 
home  is  made.  It  will  only  bring  up  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  But  there  are  those  who 
have  life  before  them,  who  hold  its  web  yet  in 
their  bands  unworn.     God  help  them  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland  were  married  young; 
she  twenty,  he  twenty-six.  Their  "falling  in 
love  "  was  in  about  the  earnest  passionate  style 
to  be  expected  of  a  pair  of  sound,  sensible 
young  people,  whose  life  had  been  drill  and 
discipline — not  flirtation  and  folly,  and  so,  with- 
out those  simoom  experiences  ycleped  "disap- 
pointments/1 so  much  in  vogue  among  young 
Americans  nowadays. 

"This  is  a  curious  business,  Sarah,"  said  Mr. 
Morland,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  after  they 
bad  come  to  an  understanding.  "There  are  a 
great  many  more  miserable  marriages  than 
happy  ones." 

"  I  believe  it,  George." 

"  Now,  I  'd  rather  die  than  be  tied  to  a  per- 
son I  could  n't  love  a  lifetime." 

"So  would  I." 

"I  think  the  trouble  is,  generally,  passion 
turns  common-sense  and  religion  out  of  doors, 
and  manages  this  matter,  that,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  be  gone  into  with  the  eyes  open,  as 
there 's  no  getting  out  of  it.  Passion  can't 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  life.  Now,  Sarah, 
I  propose  that  we  turn  aside  from  the  stereo- 
typed modes  of  love-making.  I  believe  we  have 
both  all  the  orthodox  signs  of  a  genuine  'at- 
tachment/ and  feel  quite  sure,  just  at  present, 
that  there  is  but  one  in  the  wide  world  for 
either  of  us;  but  where  nine  out  of  ten,  relying 
on  these  same  signs,  make  a  miserable  mistake 
that  torments  them  the  rest  of  their  lives,  we 
had  better  be  cautious." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  George." 

"We've  known  and  liked  each  other  in  a 
general  way  for  some  time — know  as  much 
about  each  other's  family  relations  as  outsiders 
can,  very  well.  Now,  I  believe  in  your  Church 
they  have  a  six  months'  probation  to  study 
each  other  in,  that  is,  the  Church  and  the  can- 
didate. My  proposal  is  that  we  keep  all  this 
to  ourselves,  and  for  the  next  six  months,  as 
coolly  and  dispassionately  as  we  can,  study  two 
books — yourself  and  myself.  To  avoid  gossip, 
I'll  not  devote  myself  to  you  particularly. 
I  '11  have  no  set  times  to  visit  you,  when  you 
shall  be  prinked  up  to  receive  me,  in  my  best 
suit  and  Sunday  manners.    I  '11  drop  in,  now 


and  then,  at  any  hour,  just  as  it  happens. 
You  and  sister  Sue  are  good  friends.  You  can 
use  your  chances  and  your  woman's  eyes  to  find 
out  what  sort  ot  son  and  brother  I  am — what 
my  home  life  is — that 's  what  most  concerns  us 
both.  After  that,  if  we  think  we  can  live  hap- 
pily together  a  lifetime  well  and  good,  if  not, 
we  '11  drop  the  subject.  We  '11  pray  for  direc- 
tion in  this  matter.  We  both  believe  that  if  we 
'commit  our  ways  to  the  Lord  he  will  direct 
our  paths.' " 

Something  of  a  shivering  of  the  air  castles 
an  imaginative  girl  usually  builds  for  herself  by 
the  help  of  poets  and  fictionists.  A  courtship, 
minus  much  of  the  moonlight  and  love  talk 
that  the  wife  of  a  year  laughs  at,  and  the  hus- 
band calls  "bosh,"  twisting  his  lip  and  burying 
himself  in  the  "Daily."  Prosy  and  common- 
sense  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  they  never  quar- 
reled or  repented.  "0!  your  model  people — 
these  Morlands! — never  made  mistakes  as  other 
folks  do — book  people — unmitigated  perfection!" 
By  no  means,  my  friend.  Being  human,  they 
made  numberless  blunders,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  recount  them.  I  intend  to  skip  along  over 
the  years,  and  note  their  successes  in  making 
a  home,  leaving  you  to  fill  in  a  due  amount  of 
mishaps,  temptations,  failures,  and  repentances. 
I  think  they  relied  upon  God  for  guidance  more 
than  most  Christians,  so  they  were  led  around 
many  a  gin  and  pitfall  where  more  careless  feet 
stumble. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Sarah 7" — this  was  shortly 
after  their  marriage.  "  I  have  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  start  with.  Wallace  wants  me  to  put 
it  into  his  grocery  store  over  there  in  Pen  wood. 
He'll  giv%  me  a  first-rate  chance;  the  money 
will  probably  double  in  a  short  time.  How 
does  it  strike  you?" 

"  Why,  George,  we  do  n't  care  about  making 
money — getting  rich,  do  we?  I  'd  rather  we  'd 
make  a  home  than  a  fortune." 

After  plenty  of  talk  and  no  little  prayer,  the 
thousand  dollars  were  invested  in  the  farm  after- 
ward christened  Lakeside. 

"What  a  dunce  George  is!"  cried  half  his 
friends  in  self-complacent  disgust.  "Such  a 
chance  as  his  brother  offered  him;  he  might 
just  as  well  be  worth  forty  or  fifty  thousand  in 
thirty  years,  as  to  turn  his  hand  over.  And 
then,  a  fellow  of  his  talent  and  education  to 
bury  himself  out  there  on  that  farm,  when  he 
might  just  as  well  have  any  office  in  the  coun- 
try." 

The  thirty  years  have  passed.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  sanguine,  young  business  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fine  prospects.  After 
bobbing  about  upon  the  wearing  surf-waves  of 
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speculation,  here  and  there,  up  and  down,  in 
and  out,  they  are  no  nearer  the  fortune,  though 
infinitely  more  bruised  and  battered.  George 
Morland  has  been  three  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  one  in  Congress;  and  a  happier 
or  more  beautiful  home  than  Lakeside  can  not 
be  found  if  you  search  the  country  through. 

But  how  was  the  home  made?  Yes,  that  is 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  As  I  intimated, 
like  a  tree— first,  a  plan.  It  did  not  happen 
to  grow  so  beautiful  and  symmetrical.  Every 
time  a  new  charm  was  added,  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  a  choice.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
mistake,  oftener  discussion,  prayer,  and  right 
decision.  Oftenest,  the  election  lay  between 
money-making  and  home-making — style  and 
home  comfort.  I  wonder  if  it  is  n't  so  in  most 
families.  Money  and  style  usually  carry  the 
day,  though,  I  'm  afraid. 

"Sister  Sue/'  a  pert  little  embodiment  of 
worldly  wisdom,  lived  with  them  the  first  few 
years,  till  a  matrimonial  arrangement  enabled 
her  to  set  up  an  establishment  of  her  own. 

"Why,  George,  what  made  you  buy  this 
place?  Wallace  says  every  body  says  that  com- 
mons over  on  the  flat  would  have  been  cheaper 
for  double  the  money.  Wal  says  it's  just  a 
rich  loam.  You  could  raise  more  grain,  two  to 
one,  than  on  this — and  such  a  splendid  place 
for  keeping  cattle!" 

"  But,  Sue,"  threw  in  Mrs.  Sarah,  with  some 
spirit,  "  this  place  is  splendid  for  keeping  some- 
thing better  than  cattle.  I  do  n't  believe  there 's 
another  farm  in  the  country  with  so  much 
natural  beauty.  Those  old  firs  and  pines  back 
on  the  hill-side,  and  the  creek  tumbling  over 
the  rocks  and  running  through  the  meadow, 
and  then  the  bits  of  water  view  from  the  win- 
dows, and — " 

"  0,  Sarah,  you  're  so  romantic.  These  things 
'11  never  get  bread  and  cheese  for  your  chil- 
dren." 

"I  mean  to  teach  my  children  that  there's 
something  better  in  the  world  than  bread  and 
cheese,  which,  if  they  get,  they  can  afford  to  put 
up  with  short  rations  sometimes,  if  necessary." 

Religion  was  the  corner-stone  of  this  home. 
That  was  part  of  the  plan.  Sabbaths  were 
days  of  holy  rest  and  culture.  A  dilemma 
presented  itself.  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Morland  were 
members  of  different  Churches — their  places  of 
worship  in  the  embryo  village,  two  miles  away. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  Sarah? 
You  and  George  always  going  to  separate 
Churches?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  Sue,"  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  'm 
sure  of  one  thing,  though,  if  we  commit  the 
matter  to  God  he  '11  direct  us  aright." 


"0,  yes,  of  course;  but  then,  I  don't  just 
see  how  you  '11  arrange  it.  You  think  so  much 
of  your  class  meetings  and  love-feasts,  and  oar 
folks  are  all  so  set  in  their  belief.  I  do  n't 
believe  you  can  turn  George  from  his  Church." 

"I  don't  want  to  turn  him,"  a  little  piqued 
in  tone.  "It's  rather  my  opinion  George  Mor- 
land has  a  mind  of  his  own  about  such  things." 

Persistent  Miss  Sue  rallied  in  a  moment, 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose  you  've  fixed  it 
up  between  you  some  way,  but  I  'd  just  like  to 
know  how." 

"  Well,  Sue,  you  know  the  difference  between 
our  Churches  is  a  matter  of  educational  preju- 
dice, and  not  of  essential  principle.  There  's  no 
use  arguing  a  point  of  prejudice,  so  we  're  not 
going  to  have  a  word  of  discussion  about  this. 
We've  agreed  to  attend  each  Church  every 
other  Sabbath,  and  study  thoroughly  the  polity 
and  usages  of  each,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
one  of  us  will  go  over  to  the  other." 

"I'll  put  George  up  to  stick  to  his  Church, 
any  way,"  quoth  little  Sue,  in  petto. 

The  last  probationary  Sabbath  evening,  Mrs. 
Morland  stood  upon  the  porch  looking  off  over 
the  moonlit  slopes  to  where  the  village  lights 
twinkled  dimly  in  the  distance.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  little  church,  so  dear  in  its  unpreten- 
tious simplicit)'.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  leave  it — to  go  with  her  husband.  She  had 
had  a  sore,  Bharp  conflict  with  preference,  and 
prejudice,  and  Church  selfishness,  but  bigotry 
was  beaten,  Christ  had  triumphed.  And  yet  it 
seemed  hard  to  seek  a  home  in  another  fold. 
No,  not  another  after  all.  One  fold,  one  shep- 
herd. But  Christians  in  those  days  were  child- 
ish about  the  meum  et  luum  of  Church  order. 
People  who  were  as  little  alike  as  possible,  in 
the  outer  of  their  religion,  each  believed  most 
stoutly  that  the  Master  would  be  infinitely 
pleased  to  have  all  the  rest  do  just  as  he  was 
doing.  Sometimes  they  would  "  make  faces  "  and 
throw  dirt  at  each  other.  Poor,  silly  children! 
But  the  good,  patient  Christ  watched  over  them 
all  pityingly,  for  all  their  foolish,  naughty  ways. 
He  knew  they  'd  know  better  by  and  by.  Mrs. 
Morland  shed  a  good-by  tear  for  her  little 
church,  and  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  porch 
where  her  husband  was  sitting  upon  a  rustic 
lounge,  she  seated  herself  beside  him,  slipping 
her  hand  into  his.  You  see  they  did  not  surfeit 
on  moonlight  and  sentiment  before  marriage, 
so  they  had  a  relish  for  them  after,  and  have 
yet,  for  that  matter. 

"  I  've  made  up  my  mind  about  the  Church, 
George." 

"Ah,  yes!    So  have  I,  Sarah." 

"It  comes  a  little  bard  to  leave  the  people 
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I  've  thought  so  much  of  so  many  years,  but 
I  'm  willing  to  do  it." 

"Indeed,  Sarah!  Well,  I  have  the  start  of 
you  there.  I  asked  fa  my  certificate  of  mem- 
bership a  week  ago.  TThe  cjerk  handed  it  to 
me  to-day." 

"0,  George!" 

No  matter  now  just  what  was  done  next. 

That  was  thirty  years  ago,  you  must  bear  in 
mind.  There's  a  beautiful  little  church  among 
the  trees,  close  by  Lakeside,  now — yes,  and  a 
neat,  pretty  parsonage.  Mr.  Morland's  relig- 
ious life,  cast  in  the  old,  iron,  Puritanic  mold, 
with  a  touch  of  the  New  England  granite 
wrought  into  it,  was  finely  supplemented  by 
the  activities  of  his  wife's  warm,  vital  faith. 
To  be  sure  there  were  disciplinary  strokes,  nec- 
essary and  grievous.  The  first  little  feet  whose 
merry  patter  tinkled  through  the  rooms  grew 
suddenly  still,  leaving  behind  a 

''Silence,  'gainst  which  they  dared  not  cry. 
That  ached  around  them  like  a  strong  disease  and 
new." 

Then  there  were  heart  search ings  and  strug- 
gles with  self  and  sin,  and,  as  the  years  went 
on,  the  development  of  symmetrical  Christian 
characters. 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  bustling  little  sister 
Sue,  "you  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  here. 
You  make  so  much  of  family  devotions,  George. 
Now,  prayers  are  good,  of  course,  but  this  idea 
of  all  reading,  hired  men  and  all,  and  then 
singing  two  or  three  verses  with  the  melodeon, 
it  takes  too  much  time.  I  do  n't  see  any  use 
in  it.    Now,  at  Wallace's" — 

"I  think,  however,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "as 
long  as  God  sets  the  seal  of  his  approbation 
upon  our  course,  by  giving  us  the  conversion 
of  our  hired  men  and  girls,  we  shall  persevere 
in  it.  You'll  find  in  the  long  run,  Sue,  it's 
poor  economy  to  scant  religious  time  for  the 
sake  of  temporal  things." 

Culture  was  the  prime  thought  of  the  Mor- 
land  home;  first  religious,  then  mental. 

"Why,  Sarah,  you  going  to  wear  your  old 
straw  again  this  Summer,  and  that  silk  shawl! 
I  '11  give  George  a  scolding.  You  ought  to 
dress  better,  both  of  you.  Now,  Wallace  and 
his  wife" — 

"We  know  what  we  can  afford,  Sue.  We 
must  have  at  least  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books 
this  Summer.  They'll  do  us  and  the  children 
permanent  good,  you  know.  But  the  thought 
of  having  looked  a  shade  and  a  half  more  fash- 
ionable than  our  neighbors  will  be  a  poor  solace 
for  an  empty  brain." 

There  were  numberless  little  confabulations 
upon  all  these  matters,  between  the  Morlauds 


and  their  worldly-wise  friends.  Sometimes  the 
balance  wavered  somewhat,  but  a  salutary  touch 
of  prayer  generally  settled  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

"If  you  get  your  election  this  Fall,  George, 
yo«  certainly  won't  think  of  teaming  about  in 
that  old  'democrat'  any  longer." 

"I  expect,  Wallace,  the  'democrat'  '11  have 
to  do  awhile  yet.  You  see  our  girls  are  get- 
ting along  pretty  well  with  their  music,  and 
their  mother  thinks  they  need  a  piano.  We 
want  music  every  day  at  home,  more  than  a 
fine  carriage  for  an  occasional  drive." 

"Umph!"  shrugged  Wallace,  "a  member  of 
the  Legislature  driving  about  in  that  old  go- 
cart  I    You  would  n't  catch  me,"  etc. 

" Rather  crowded,  are  n't  you ,  Sarah ?"  Busy, 
calculating  Mrs.  Sue  had  sailed  down  to  Lake- 
side, in  silks  and  splendor,  for  her  annual  visit. 

"  0,  I  do  n't  know.  We  have  room  enough 
for  the  present,  I  think." 

"But  you've  no  parlors.  What  do  you  do 
with  company?"  , 

"  0,  we  do  well  enough.  People  who  would 
be  attracted  by  elegant  parlors  don't  care  to 
spend  much  time  with  us;  and,  to  be  plain, 
Sue,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  they  should  n't. 
Our  friends  seem  to  enjoy  this  sitting-room 
very  well.  I  presume  we  shall  build  one  when 
the  children  get  older,  but  we  can  't  afford  it 
now." 

"  Can 't  afford  it!"  echoed  Mrs.  Sue,  glancing 
at  the  books  behind  the  glass  doors,  covering 
nearly  one  side  of  the  room,  the  first-class  piano 
on  the  other,  and  the  conservatory  in  the  rear. 
Her  energetic  little  eyes  pounced  upon  a  paint- 
ing she  had  not  noticed  before.  "  Another  new 
picture,  Sarah?    Where  did  you  get  that?" 

"George  bought  it  in  Washington." 

"Quite  nice.    Did  it  cost  much?" 

"  Not  so  very  much  for  such  a  gem,  only  two 
hundred,  I  believe." 

Mrs.  Sue's  needle  whizzed  indignantly  through 
her  cambric  for  a  few  minutes.  At  last  her 
meditations  burst  forth.  "  Well,  Sarah,  if  you 
and  George  don't  beat  all!  Can't  afford  par- 
lors, but  you  don't  think  any  thing  of  paying 
out  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  picture  1" 

Mrs.  Morland  was  just  launching  into  a  spir* 
ited  defense,  intending  to  hinge  it  upon  the 
effect  of  beautiful  things  upon  children,  all  of 
which  would  have  been  lost  upon  wise  Mrs. 
Sue — for  what  was  finer  in  her  eyes  than  ample 
parlors,  all  radiant  and  stylish  in  brand-new 
upholstery,  brussels  and  gilding?  Mr.  Morland 
opened  the  door.  "Sarah,  can  you  come  and 
show  me  a  little  about  your  grotto?    I  can 't 
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quite  make  out  from  the  drawing  how  you 
want  the  vinea  planted.  You  '11  come  too,  won't 
you,  Sue?" 

"Grotto!  Nonsense  1"  mentally  demurred 
skeptical  Mrs.  Sue.  "Another  of  their  moon- 
shiny  notions,  I'll  warrant." 

"  You  have  n't  looked  around  any  since  you 
came,  have  you,  Sue?" 

41  No,  George.  Why,  how  every  Xhing  has 
improved  1  I  haven't  been  here  for  two  Sum- 
mers, you  know.  Wonderfull  A  fountain,  really! 
Why,  George!  Why,  this  must  have  cost  enor- 
mously. Spencer  laid  out  two  or  three  hundred 
on  our  grounds  last  Summer,  and  they  don't 
begin  to  compare  with  yours." 

Mr.  Morland  glanced  in  an  amused  way  into 
his  wife's  eyes.  "The  statuettes  were  the  only 
noticeable  expense,  were  n't  they,  Sarah?  Rosen- 
stein,  a  German  we've  had  for  two  or  three 
years,  has  worked  in  stone  a  good  deal.  He 
cut  the  stone  work  rainy  days." 

"You  ought  to  have  been  here,  Sue,  when 
George  and  his  German  finished  the  fountain. 
Such  a  time  as  the  children  had  studying  hy- 
draulics." 

"It  is  splendid,  any  way."  Mrs.  Sue's  adjec- 
tive probably  belonged  to  the  fountain,  its  shells, 
water  plants,  and  glistening  fishes;  though  I  'm 
not  certain,  for  a  face,  not  particularly  plain, 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  decidedly -stylish  wavy 
puffe,  with  just  the  daintiest  foil  of  ribbons 
and  lace,  came  to  view  as  she  bent  over  the 
water. 

"You  must  have  a  wonderful  gardener, 
George.  We  can  't  get  any  such  in  the  city, 
for  any  money,"  glancing  at  the  marvels  of 
walks,  and  mounds,  and  fancifully  cut  shrub- 
bery. 

"It '8  the  children's  work,  Sue,  the  most 
of  it." 

"Our  children  are  pretty  good  botanists  for 
their  age,"  said  Mrs.  Morland.  "  We  have  taken 
considerable  pains  to  interest  them  in  natural 
history.  1  must  show  you  their  specimens  in 
tlieir  library,  as  they  call  it,  up  stairs — their 
birds  and  insects,  too."  At  this  Mrs.  Sue  made 
great  eyes,  as  the  Germans  say. 

"You  don't  pretend  to  say  your  children 
have  done  all  these  wonderful  things!" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Of  course  we  work  with  them, 
now  and  then,  and  plan  for  them.  We  have 
our  books  on  gardening  and  floriculture,  you 
know."  Mrs.  Sue  winced  a  trifle  at  this  "you 
know."  It  pointed  in  the  direction  of  some  of 
her  pooh-poohings.  She  was  good  at  a  turn, 
however. 

"But,  Sarah,  do  n't  the  children  go  to  school? 
How  do  they  get  time  for  this?" 


Mr.  Morland  "took  the  word"  in  reply  with 
some  zest.  His  sister's  modes  with  her  chil- 
dren had  always  thorned  him. 

"You  see  we  have  our  children  in  bed  by 
nine  o'olock — no  evening  parties,  or  balls,  or 
late  suppers,  or  aViy  of  your  murderous  non- 
sense—then they  are  ready  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  fresh  and  bright,  and  are  worth  some- 
thing." 

"0,  dear!"  sighed  Mrs.  Sue,  with  a  depreca- 
ting gesture,  "George,  you're  forever  sermon- 
izing; you  give  me  the  blues." 

Mrs.  Morland  led  the  way  down  a  winding 
path,  among  clumps  of  evergreens,  and  all  sorts 
of  wild  wood  trees,  arranged  according  to  na- 
ture's most  approved  plan. 

"About  this  grotto,  Sarah,  I  can't  imagine 
how  you're  going  to  get  it  up.  You've  no 
great  rocks  here,  unless  you've  made  some," 
half  laughing.  Her  respect  for  the  Morland 
capabilities  was  evidently  rising. 

"  Do  n't  you  remember,  Sue,  those  old  bowl- 
ders just  back  of  what  was  the  kitchen  garden 
when  we  came  here?  We've  always  wanted 
to  do  something  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
but  never  could  contrive  any  thing  till  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Mary  caught  this  idea  from  a  poem 
she  was  reading.  A  few  hours'  work  of  the 
men  and  oxen  brought  them  into  shape,  and 
we  think  by  next  Summer  it  '11  be  the  prettiest 
spot  on  the  premises.  The  children  are  full  of 
plans  about  the  vines,  and  shells,  and  mosses, 
and  a  rustic  bridge.  They  intend  to  make  an 
island  of  it,  by  digging  a  channel  for  the  creek 
on  each  side.  There,  you  see  the  waterfall  is 
just  back  of  it." 

The  presence  of  healthful,  happy  children  was 
reckoned  a  crowning  blessing  in  the  Morland 
home.     Not  that  they  happened  to  be  so  good,   i 
and  truthful,  and  kind,  any  more  than  the  home   • 
happened  to  be  so  beautiful.     In  their  baby-   | 
hood  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  toys  to  play 
with,  and  pet,  and  spoil,  till   they  should  out- 
grow their  amusing  ways;  and  then   to  coax 
and  whip,  cajole  and  threaten  into  presentably   ! 
decent  behavior,  till  they  were  "settled"  off 
the    parents'   hands.     No,   they   were  Christ's 
"little  ones,"  left  in  the  home  a  few  years  to  be 
trained  to  do  good  and   be  happy,  here   and 
hereafter,   now  and   forever.     So  every   thir.g 
that  would  make  them  better  in  body  or  soul 
was  put  upon  the  programme,  and  every  thing  I 
that  would  hurt  them  was  denied.     Of  course 
there  were  sulks  and  storms,  temptations  and  i 
mistakes — as   this   was   not    paradise,    only   a 
human   home — but  grace   and   common -sense 
usually  triumphed,  and  now  they  are  a  family  | 
with  each  character  built  up  about  as  the  home  , 
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was — religion  the  corner-stone — charms  of  per- 
son, culture  of  mind,  and  the  graces  of  the 
spirit,  each  block  fitted  and  polished,  and  in  its 
place. 

MOTHER,  HOME,  AND  HEAVE*. 


BT   ATASULI    L.    HOLMES. 


I  'vs  sometimes  wondered,  when  my  path  has  led 

My  feet  reluctant  into  stranger's  balls, 

When,  for  a  season,  I  have  been  deprived 

Of  the  endearments  and  delights  of  home; 

When  a  self-exile  from  the  dear  fireside, 

To  duty  sacrificing  all  its  joys, 

I  've  dwelt  'mong  strangers — strangers  still,  though  kind 

Often,  and  pitying  as  friends  could  be — 

I  've  sometimes  wondered  if,  of  all  earth's  words,* 

There  were  three  sweeter,  clearer  to  the  heart, 

Than  Mother,  Home,  and  Heaven.     I  have  thought 

That  if  my  hand  were  better  skilled  to  wield 

The  artist's  pencil  than  the  poet's  pen, 

'T  would  be  my  life  task  to  produce  a  work 

That  should  make  every  heart  grow  soft  with  tears 

At  thought  of  those  three,  simple,  soolfull  words. 

"Mother!"    The  utterance  of  that  sweet  word 

Turns  back  the  wheels  of  Time,  and  I  am  left 

A  helpless  infant  on  my  mother's  breast. 

I  see  her  smile  of  love,  I  feel  the  kiss 

That  falls  as  gently  as  a  breath  of  balm 

Upon  my  brow.    Then,  as  in  after  time, 

I  m  bowing  at  her  knee,  my  lisping  tongue 

Repeating  the  6weet  prayer  she  taught  me  there. 

And  then  I  listen  to  her  kind  reproof, 

Her  words  of  counsel,  and  my  heart  is  stirred 

With  strange  desires  and  longings  to  "be  good." 

And  now  I  'm  roaming  through  the  wild  beech-woods, 

Chasing  the  merry  squirrel  to  his  nlst; 

Mocking  the  glee  of  singing  birds  or  bees, 

Swinging  like  a  wild  thing  high  in  the  air 

On  some  long  grapevine,  wading  in  the  pond 

Where  the  tall  sycamores  reach  out  their  arms, 

And  clap  their  hands  that  play  with  my  wild  hair. 

I  'm  hunting  buttercups  amid  the  grass 

Of  the  broad  meadow.     I  am  flitting  here 

And  there  in  the  wild,  wondrous  "sugar  camp," 

Dipping  my  sunbrowned  face  in  every  "  trough  " 

To  test  the  sweetness  of  its  liquid  store. 

And  then  I  'm  goiug  home — home  to  the  rest, 

And  peace,  and  quiet  of  the  broad  home  hearth. 

I  lay  my  head  upon  my  mother's  knee 

And  tell  her  all  the  wondrous  sights  I  've  seen. 

And  mother  kisses  me  and  gravely  says 

That  I 'm  "too  wild  romping  for  a  girl." 

And  this  is  home — for  "home  is  where  mother  is"— 

And  round  me  are  the  faces  that  I  love. 

"  Home!"    The  pure  shrine  where  willing  spirits  bend 
And  offer  grateful  incense;  wtiere  the  cares 
And  trials  and  commotions  of  the  world 
Should  never  come;  the  castle  where  a  man 
May  shut  himself  securely  and  defy 
Tbe  angry  turmoils  of  the  world  without. 
I£ome  Is  a  refuge  where  the  weary  heart 
You  XXYI.-M 


Turns  with  its  burden;  where  the  weary  feet 

Turn  from  their  wandering  up  and  down  the  world; 

Where  the  wrecked  hopes  of  ruined,  wasted  lives 

Are  brought  to  be  entombed  from  the  world's  gaze. 

How  many  a  soldier  in  the  prison  cell, 

Or  gloomy  hospital,  or  battle  din, 

When  life  was  ebbing  out  and  death  was  near, 

Has  cried  in  vain,  "  0,  that  I  might  go  home!" 

How  many  a  sailor,  wrecked  upon  the  sea, 

Has  turned  his  longing  eye  to  the  blue  line 

That  tells  him  home  is  near;  and  with  the  thought 

Of  home  to  cheer,  yet  sadden  him,  gone  down 

To  find  a  watery  grave  beneath  the  deep! 

How  many  of  earth's  lost  and  fallen  ones 

Have  been  reclaimed  by  thoughts  and  hopes  of  home! 

Home!    It  is  where  the  heart  is,  and  I  've  thought 

That  this  is  why  we  are  not  to  lay  up 

Our  treasures  here  on  earth.    Our  Father  knows 

That  we  are  strangers  here,  earth  not  our  home; 

And  knowing  that  if  we  gather  treasure  here 

Our  fallen  hearts  will  seek  no  better  home, 

He  in  his  loving  care  hath  made  for  us 

A  mansion  suited  to  our  soul's  great  wants, 

And  hath  established  it  in  heaven  where  we 

May  store  our  treasures  for  eternal  use. 

And  here  ai  last  shall  all  our  wanderings  end 

At  home  in  heaven.     How  do  our  bosoms  burn 

With  rapture  in  anticipation  sweet, 

Of  that  blessed  land,  where  toil,  and  grief,  and  pain, 

And  sighing,  shall  no  more  annoy  our  hearts! 

0!  there  will  be  no  tears,  no  weary  feet, 

No  crushed  hearts  wearing  out  with  eeaseless  pain, 

No  long,  slow,  hopeless  days  and  sleepless  nights, 

No  heavy  burdens  hid  'neath  cloaks  of  mirth 

And  thus  made  harder  to  be  borne,  no  lives 

Wrecked,  wasted,  ruined,  no  cold  curious  eyes, 

Nor  scornful  smiles  in  that  pure,  sinless  land. 

But  there  our  Father  wipes  away  all  tears, 

And  perfect  bliss  atones  for  all  the  woes 

And  crosses  that  make  earth  a  dreary  place. 

"  Home  is  where  mother  is,"  but  mother's  band 

Can  not  remove  the  burden  from  our  hearts, 

Though  by  her  tenderness  she  may  allay 

The  bitter  pain  and  make  it  easier. 

And  we  may  turn  to  home  and  mother  when 

Tbe  world  deals  harshly  by  us,  and  may  find 

A  refuge  from  its  turmoils  for  awhile. 

But  mother  dies,  the  roof-tree  is  torn  down, 

And  we  are  shelterless  amid  tbe  wild. 

"  Heaven  is  where  God  is,"  and  we  may  go 

Weary  and  soiled,  and  travel  worn  and  tired, 

And  we  may  leave  it  all  without  the  gate. 

And  when  we  enter  through  the  shining  door 

Our  Father  will  receive  us,  dry  our  tears, 

Clothe  us  and  crown  us,  and  one  welcoming  smile 

Will  fill  us  with  such  perfect  ecstasy 

That  all  that  we  have  suffered  and  endured 

Will  seem  as  trifles  not  to  be  compared 

To  the  exceeding  glory  of  our  great  reward. 


We  sail  the  sea  of  life:  a  calm  one  finds, 
And  one  a  tempest;  and,  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
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BT    MBS.    B.    L.    QBirriTH. 


"T  THOUGHT  I  'd  be  home  in  time  to  make 
-A  those  pies,  mamma,  so  just  go  sit  down  and 
rest  yourself." 

"Never  mind,  daughter,  you  are  tired  from 
your  walk  now,  and  you  are  hardly  dressed  for 
kitchen  work." 

"  Not  so  tired  as  you,  my  dear  mamma,  and 
as  to  dress,  that  is  nut  an  insurmountable  evil;1' 
and  the  rosy-cheeked  girl  fastened  a  ribbon  on 
the  curls  which  perversely  would  fall  over  her 
eyes,  and,  tying  a  white  apron  around  her 
slender  waist,  led  her  mother  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and,  placing  her  in  an  easy  chair,  left 
her  with  the  morning  paper  in  her  hand  and  a 
kiss  on  her  cheek. 

"Dear  Minnie!  what  would  I  do  without 
her?"  said  Mrs.  Castleton  to  herself  as  she 
leaned  back  wearily  and  closed  her  eyes.  "  What 
simlight  will  go  from  this  home  when  she 
leaves  it!" 

In  the  mean  time  Minnie  was  rubbing  the 
lard  and  flour  between  her  chubby  fingers,  all  un- 
conscious she  was  doing  any  tiling  but  her  duty. 
The  walk  had  brought  a  sparkle  to  her  eye  and 
an  elasticity  to  her  being.  Nor  had  it  been 
merely  a  pleasant  ramble,  as  certain  packages 
left  shortly  after  at  the  door  by  the  grocer's 
boy  would  fully  attest. 

"  I  thought  I  'd  find  you  in  here,  and  so  came 
the  back  way."  Maud  Nettleby  would  have  been 
considered  a  beauty  as  she  stood  there  in  the 
doorway,  one  tiny  white  hand  held  up  to  shade 
the  face  in  its  delicate  whiteness  from  the  sun, 
which  persisted  in  looking  right  into  the  large 
blue  eyes,  and  the  other  holding  a  photograph 
for  Minnie's  gaze,  but  provokingly  allowing  the 
fingers  to  stray  over  it  so  as  to  hide  all  but  the 
mustached  lip  and  bearded  chin.  A  stranger 
looking  at  her  thus  for  the  first  time  would 
have  said,  "What  a  lovely  countenance!"  And 
yet  as  she  uttered  the  words,  "I  thought  I'd 
find  you  here,"  there  was  a  hauteur  in  her  man- 
ner, and  a  curl  of  the  pretty  lip,  that  was  far 
from  pleasant.  Minnie  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it,  however,  for  she  laughed  lightly,  as  she  said, 

"You  teasing  girl,  to  hold  the  picture  so 
when  you  know  I  can  not  get  my  hands  out  of 
this  dough  to  take  it  from  you.  Never  mind, 
I  '11  pay  you  for  this  by  and  by." 

"I'll  put  it  by  for  fear  of  contamination." 
Maud  slid  it  into  her  pocket  and  stepped  back 
with  a  mock  expression  of  horror. 

Minnie  stamped  her  little  foot  playfully,  and 
said,  "  Your  Sir  Knight  would  not  be  too  ethe- 


real to  eat  some  of  this  same  disgusting  material 
an  hour  hence,  I  dare  say,  and  even  so  radiant 
a  creature  as  Maud  will  say,  'A  small  piece, 
sir  vous  plait!'" 

"That  is  very  likely,  but  for  all  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  you,  with  your  intellectual  tastes 
and  brilliant  talents,  should  spend  your  morn- 
ings concocting  messes,  delicious  I  acknowledge, 
but  which  any  servant-girl  might  make  quite 
palatable  enough  if  she  were  well  trained." 

Minnie's  lip  trembled  a  little,  for  Maud's 
words  brought  before  her  the  bright  picture 
she  had  painted  when  a  school-girl  of  an  au- 
thoress's life  and  bonny  hours  for  study,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment  the  brown  eyes  were 
misty. 

"  Maud,  you  know  how  I  dislike  this  work, 
and  how  I  love  intellectual  pursuits,  but  father 
was  embarrassed  in  business,  and  when  I  heard 
mother  and  him.  planning  how  we  could  re- 
trench,  I  just  stepped   into   the  kitchen   and 
asked  Mary  if  she  could  get  another  place  easily. 
'Sure  an'  are  you  in  an)  est, '  Baid  she,  'that's 
jiet  what  I  've  been  a  wan  tin'  to  do,  for  Jemes 
an'  me 's  been  makin'  up  to  git  married.'     This 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me,  but  mother 
looked  troubled  when  I  told  her,  for  she  said, 
'  It  will  be  impossible  to  replace  her/  at  which 
I  pretended  to  pout,  for  I  thought  I  could  do 
things  as  good  as  Mary  could.     They  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  me  turning  girl,  and,  when  they 
found  I  was  in  earnest,  opposed  it,  but  I  coaxed 
them  into  it  finally.     Mary  still  does  the  wash- 
ing, and  comes  other  days  when  there  is  extra 
work   on    hand*  she   says,  with   some   pride, 
'Jemes  won't  hear  to  me  goin'  out  savin'  to 
come  here.'    That  is  the  way  we  came  to  dis- 
miss our  girl,  Maud;   I  will  not  say  it  is  no 
sacrifice,  for  I  have  a  real  distaste  for  house- 
hold duties;  it  seems  so  belittling  to  be  think- 
ing all  the  time  what  one  shall  eat  and  wear — 
to  wash   dishes  and   scour   knives  when   one 
might  be  acquiring  a  new  language  or  writing 
a  book;  but  then  I  think  the  mind  can  create 
an  enjoyment  even  in  these  things,  and  so  in- 
stead of  stooping  I  try  to  bring  my  work  up 
to  my  level."     Minnie  was  busy  trimming  the 
pies  now,  and  Maud  watched  her  in  silence  as 
with  her  thumb  and  finger  she  turned  off  the 
neat  edges,  and  then  disposed  them  in  the  hot 
oven,  while  her  face  grew  crimson  in  the  process. 

"  Make  yourself  comfortable,  Maud,  I  '11  be 
ready  to  sit  down  in  a  minute.  I  am  going  to 
have  a  coffee  dinner  to-day  and  so  shall  not 
cook  much.  Stajr  with  me;  you  like  coffee,  I 
know." 

Maud  gave  her  bat  a  toss  as  the  only  answer, 
and  Minnie  washed  her  little  hands,  and  taking 
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a  basket  said,   "Come,  Maud,  and  sit  in  the 
arbor  while  I  shell  these  peas." 

After  a  little  silence  Maud  broke  out,  "  Say, 
Minnie,  it's  ridiculous  that  you  should  be  doing 
this  work;  if  you  were  capable  of  nothing  else 
it  would  be  a  different  thing.  There  are  pleqty 
of  women  that  know  nothing  else  but  mending 
and  making,  frying  and  scouring;  but  you,  fitted 
to  shine  in  any  society  and  with  an  intellect 
that  might  dazzle  the  world,  it  is  sacrilege  for 
your  talents  to  be  thus  desecrated." 

Minnie's  brows  arched  a  little.  "This  employ- 
ment is  not  so  very  pleasant,  Maud,  but  cir- 
cumstances make  it  necessary,  and  I  am  amply 
repaid  for  the  sacrifice  in  knowing  that  by  our 
home  retrenchment  father's  affairs  are  coming 
out  of  their  knotty  state,  and  his  face  is  less 
careworn  than  it  was.  He  says  he  hopes  Boon 
to  be  able  to  have  me  relieved  by  a  strong 
band  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  our  circum- 
stances warrant  it  I  shall  gladly  resign  my 
part;  for  I  agree  with  you  that  to  those  who 
care  for  nothing  else,  or  have  no- intellectual 
tastes,  ordinary  domestic  duties  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  resigned,  while  those  who  are  fond  of 
literature  should  be  left  undisturbed  in  mental 
pursuits.  But  till  circumstances  warrant  it  my 
dnty  is  plainly  here,  and  I  hope  never  to  turn 
aside  from  any  duty,  however  distasteful.  Still 
I  have  not  given  up  study  altogether,  Maud." 

"You  must  feel  very  much  like  poring  over 
books,  indeed,  when  you  come  out  of  that  broil- 
ing kitchen!" 

Minnie  sighed  a  little.  "It  is  true  I  am 
often  very  tired — too  tired  to  study;  then  I  do 
not  force  myself  to  it,  because  it  would  be  a 
plain  injustice  to  my  physical  nature,  which 
would  not  long  endure  such  pressure;  but  there 
are  days  when  I  am  not  overtasked,  and  then 
I  can  allow  my  mind  the  food  it  craves.  You 
have  ample  .time  for  study,  Maud!" 

Maud  opened  wide  her  blue  eyes.  "I  don't 
believe  in  bringing  premature  wrinkles  upon 
my  forehead,"  and  she  passed  her  hand  laugh- 
ingly over  her  fair  brow.  Minnie  stopped  her 
work  and  looked  up  seriously. 

"But  don't  something  cry  out  within  you 
for  more?  How  can  you  let  your  mind  He 
dormant?  You  are  naturally  smart,  Maud,  and 
might  become  so  cultivated  if  you  only  would." 
She  rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  Maud's  round 
white  shoulder  coaxingly.  The  dimpled  shoulder4 
moved  restlessly. 

"Indeed,  I'd  rather  read  an  interesting  story, 
Trhich  I  will  proceed  to  do  while  you  get  din- 
ner." She  drew  a  paper  from  her  pocket  and 
Hinnie  left  her  to  its  perusal. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  work  was  all  done, 


and  mamma  was  taking  her  nap,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  at  play,  the  two  girls  sat  alone  in 
the  cozy  sitting-room. 

"Now,  Maud,  for  the  picture!"  said  Minnie, 
holding  out  her  hand.  It  was  placed  in  her 
fingers.  She  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 
"So  this  is  Herbert  Travers!" 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Minnie?"  There 
was  more  anxiety  tremulous  in  the  voice  than 
Maud  cared  to  have  appear. 

Minnie  looked  at  it  again  thoughtfully. 
"Maud,  I  read  intellect  there;  what  a  fore- 
head!" She  placed  her  fingers  over  it  as  if  to 
measure  its  breadth.  "  I  read  also  self-reliance, 
firmness,  but  a  kindly  glow  looks  out  from  the 
eye.     I  should  say  a  noble,  high-spirited  man." 

Maud's  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  "He  is  as 
noble  as  he  looks,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  mine." 

"So  then  you  are  betrothed,  dear  Maud;" 
she  wound  her  arm  around  her — "  I  am  glad  of 
it.  0!  Maud,  be  all  to  him  that  he  will  be  to 
you." 

"0!  never  fear,  I  'm  just  his  ideal,  he  says." 

"Pardon  me,  Maud,  this  Herbert  is  a  man  of 
taste  and  intellect" 

"  I  could  n't  marry  any  other,  I  'm  proud  of 
him!" 

"Will  you  not  have  to  cultivate  yours  to 
keep  pace  with  him?  Otherwise,  as  he  will  be 
constantly  improving  there  will  come  to  be,  by 
and  by,  a  wide  space  between  you,  and  neither 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  other's  society." 

"0,  Minnie,  don't  begin  to  preach  or  you  '11 
drive  me  home!  It  is  impossible  but  that  I 
shall  always  enjoy  being  with  Herbert,  and  I 
shall  trust  to  my  beauty  and  winning  ways  to 
make  me  pleasing  to  him,  and  I  do  n't  mean  to 
trouble  myself  about  any  thing  else;  no,  not 
another  word."  She  laid  her  finger  upon  Min- 
nie's lips  as  she  saw  her  about  to  reply,  and  so 
they  were  silent. 

"  Is  my  little  girl  here?"  Mr.  Nettleby  looked 
in  in  the  evening  to  take  Maud  home. 

"Gome  in,  papa,  Minnie  and  I  are  not  half 
done  talking  yet." 

"Not  done,  and  you've  been  here  all  day, 
puss!" 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Nettleby,"  said  Minnie,  ad- 
vancing, "  papa  will  be  in  directly." 

He  was  not  reluctant  to  join  the  interesting 
circle,  and  when  an  hour  after  he  went  home 
with  Maud  on  his  arm,  he  ventured  to  suggest, 
"Couldn't  you  be  a  little  more  like  Minnie?" 

Maud  fired.  He  imagined  he  saw  the  blue 
eyes  flash  in  the  darkness.  "You  think  every 
body  better  than  I,  papa." 

"  0 !  no,  dear,  I  would  n't  exchange  my  little 
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girl  for  any  in  the  world,"  said  he  soothingly. 
Maud  was  satisfied,  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
Mr.  Nettleby  could  repress  a  sigh  as  Minnie's 
bright  form  flitted  before  his  vision — now  set- 
ting the  arm-chair  for  her  father,  now  helping 
him  on  with  his  wrapper,  now  bringing  his  slip- 
pers, and  a  dozen  little  offices  which  properly 
belonged  to  him,  but  which  she  took  on  herself 
because  "  father  is  tired."  Maud  never  thought 
of  these  little  things;  she  was  always  ready 
to  do  what  was  asked  her,  but  never  thought 
of  volunteering.  How  often  did  the  father  think 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  Maud  would  offer  to 
cast  up  his  accounts,  and  let  him  enjoy  an  even- 
ing of  rest!  How  often  would  the  mother  have 
been  relieved  if  Maud  would  take  up  the  needle 
instead  of  the  magazine  1  They  were  proud  of 
their  daughter,  but  at  such  times  they  would 
secretly  wish  she  were  "a  little  more  like  Min- 
nie Castleton."  The  little  ones,  too,  learned  to 
save  their  "hard  sums"  till  Minnie  came  over, 
instead  of  asking  their  sister.  "  Minnie  always 
'splains  so  nice,  and  do  n't  get  cross  when  we 
can 't  understand  it,"  little  Amy  would  say. 
And  so  Maud,  instead  of  being  the  star  of  her 
home,  which  she  might  so  easily  have  become, 
was  only  a  little  moon  shining*  by  the  coaxing 
light  of  others;  and  when  the  sun  of  adulation 
in  which  she  basked  was  withdrawn,  shining 
not  at  all,  how  will  it  be  in  that  other  home  to 
which  she  is  going?    We  will  see. 

"Why,  Minnie,  are  you  out  so  early?" 

"Early,  it's  ten  o'clock,  Maud!" 

"So  it  is;  it  would  be  early  to  you,  though, 
if  you  had  as  many  children  as  I  have.  I  can 
scarcely  get  turned  around  by  that  time." 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  of  care,  I  dare  say," 
was  the  reply  in  a  sympathetic  tone.  The  two 
were  wives  and  mothers  now,  but  the  old  in- 
timacy was  maintained;  and  Minnie  had  walked 
as  unceremoniously  into  Maud's  sitting-room  as 
in  the  days  of  their  girlhood,  and  found  her 
friend  much  as  she  would  have  found  her  then, 
with  hair  hastily  tucked  up  and  a  wrapper 
carelessly  thrown  on  without  collar  or  cuffs. 

"Don't  I  look  hard?"  said  she  laughing, 
"but  one  can't  keep  fixed  up  where  there  are 
children." 

Minnie  said  nothing,  but  she  thought  of  her 
own  two  little  cherubs  at  home,  and  questioned 
whether  even  if  tbey  were  six  instead  of  two 
she  would  be  found  so  carelessly  attired.  She 
turned  the  subject. 

"I  have  come  to  spend  the  day  with  you. 
Mr.  Winslow  will  not  be  home  to  dinner,  bo  I 
thought  I  would  run  off." 

The  two  friends  sat  down  to  an  old-fashioned 


talk,  which  both  enjoyed,  for  they  loved  each 
other  despite  the  dissimilarity  of  their  tastes. 
When  the  dinner  hour  drew  near  Minnie  offered 
to  take  the  baby  while  Maud  "fixed  up"  for 
her  husband.  The  blue  eyes,  still  beautifully 
lustrous,  looked  their  astonishment. 

"You  don't  suppose  I  would  dress  up  for 
him!" 

"  For  whom  would  you  dress,  then,  if  not  for 
your  husband?"  half  playfully,  half  in  earnest. 

"  Why,  for  company;  where  would  be  the  use 
in  dressing  up  for  one  whom  one  sees  every  day?" 

Mrs.  Winslow  looked  very  sober  now,  as  she 
said,  "  Didn't  you  used  to  dress  for  him,  Maud, 
before  you  were  married,  although  he  came  every 
evening?" 

"  0 !  yes,  I  used  to  braid  my  hair,  and  wear 
flowers  in  it,  and  dress  in  blue,  and  pink,  and 
white,  and  make  him  say  I  looked  prettier  in 
each  successive  dress." 

"And  isn't  his  admiration  as  dear  to  you 
now  as  then?" 

"Of  course,"  was  the  reply,  a  little  impa- 
tiently, "but  I  have  so  much  care,  and  so  many 
children  now,  I  haven't  time  for  such  foolish- 


Mrs.  Winslow  crossed  the  room,  and  folding 
her  friend  in  her  arms  said,  "  Dear  Maud,  noth- 
ing is  foolishness  that  will  help  you  retain  the 
love  and  respect  of  your  husband.  I  rise  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  I  otherwise  would  need  to 
in  order  to  have  time  to  curl  my  hair  and  pre- 
sent a  fresh  morning  toilet  to  my  husband  at 
breakfast." 

"  I  know  you  always  look  sweet  in  the  morn- 
ing in  your  white  wrapper  and  curls,  but  then 
you  have  n't  half  the  care  that  I  have."  There 
was  a  little  indignation  in  Minnie's  tone  as  she 
replied, 

"  I  know,  Maud,  I  have  not  so  much  care  in 
one  way,  but  I  do  a  great  many  things  which 
you  do  not." 

"  Pardon  me,  Minnie,  I  know  you  do,  and  1 
wonder  how  in  the  world  you  get  it  all  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Travers  thinks  you  are  a  perfect 
wonder,  and  says  he  wishes — well,  he  'd  like  me 
to  study  or  read  more — says  he  would  keep  me 
another  girl  if  I  would,  but  I  never  had  any 
taste  for  such  things." 

Just  then  Mr.  Travers  entered,  and  ao  ended 
the  conversation.  Mrs.  Winslow  noticed  that 
fiis  wife  was  busy  talking  to  the  baby,  and 
didn't  look  up  for  some  time  after  he  came  in, 
and  thought,  "How  different  from  the  time  of 
their  courtship  1  How  her  eye  sparkled  then 
when  he  came!  Does  she  love  him  less  now?" 
As  they  sat  down  to  dinner  a  flush  of  mortifi- 
cation rose  to  Mr.  Travers's  face. 
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"  Our  girl  is  very  careless,"  he  said  apologet- 
ically to  Mrs.  Winslow,  as  he  noticed  the  table- 
cloth which  had  evidently  been  used  several 
times  before.  Then  he  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
langh.  "See,  she  piles  all  tils  things  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  I  suppose  to  make  us  exert 
ourselves  to  get  them." 

Minnie  tried  to  join  in  the  laugh,  but  she 
feared  a  storm,  for  she  had  seen  Maud  set  the 
table  herself,  and  it  soon  came.  Mi's.  Travers 
gave  her  husband  a  look  any  thing  but  loving. 
"  Minnie  *s  not  company,  so  where 's  the  use  in 
being  particular?" 

Mr.  Travers's  face  turned  a  deeper  dye,  but  he 
said  softly,  "  Do  n't  you  think  a  little  taste  dis- 
played would  be  better  at  all  times,  my  dear?" 

"You  had  better  set  the  table  yourself  if 
you  can  do  it  better,"  was  the  angry  retort, 
and  Minnie  tried  to  turn  the  subject,  for  she 
had  a  mortal  horror  of  connubial  storms. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  she  said  to  her  husband  after- 
ward, "to  think  husband  and  wife  who  are  so 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  happiness,  should 
speak  or  look  crossly  at  each  other  at  all;  but 
if  they  must  have  discussions  or  unkind  re- 
marks, let-  them  make  them  when  there  are  no 
other  persons'  ears  to  be  pained  by  them;  the 
most  unpleasant  thing  in  the  world  is  to  hear 
a  married  pair  contradicting  each  other  and 
saying  harsh  things,  and  perhaps  each  appeal- 
ing to  the  third  party  to  know  if  he  or  she  is 
not  right." 

It  was  with  a  saddened  heart  Minnie  went  to 
her  home  that  day,  for  she  felt  that,  entreat  her 
as  she  might,  Maud  would  remain  unchanged. 

"Is  tea  ready?"  she  asked  of  Bridget  as  she 
entered  the  house. 

"All  but  settin*  the  table,  and,  plaze  mem,  I 
left  that  for  you,  as  I  know'd  I  could  n't  suit 
you,  you  're  so  particular  about  that  husband 
of  yourn." 

"0!  yes,  nothing  can  be  too  nice  for  him/1 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  laughed  lightly. 

"Faith,  mem,  and  let  me  be  carryin'  your 
bonnet  up  stairs  for  you,  I  '11  put  it  away  nice." 
Bridget  thought  it  only  a  pleasure  to  wait  on 
Mrs.  Winslow;  indeed,  that  lady  never  had  the 
trouble  with  "help"  so  many  have;  she  was  so 
bind  as  to  win  the  love  of  her  domestics,  and 
yet  preserved  so  much  of  a  proper  dignity  that 
they  never  took  undue  liberties.  The  children, 
as  she  had  promised  them  when  they  eame  from 
school,  had  gone  to  carry  some  fresh  rusk  and 
milk  to  blind  old  Katy  Jones,  who  lived  all 
alone  with  her  poverty;  but  they  thought  this 
a  greater  treat  than  a  game  of  blind  man's 
btiff,  for  they  were  already  being  taught  the 
pleasure  there -is  in  doing  good.    Ere  they  re- 


turned Mrs.  Winslow  had  the  table  tastefully 
arranged,  and  was  on  the  portico  to  welcome 
both  husband  and  children.  After  a  playful 
contest  between  papa  and  the  little  ones  who 
should  kiss  her  first,  they  entered  the  dining- 
room  together  and  sat  down  to  the  well-spread 
table.  Had  Maud  etepped  in  at  this  moment 
she  would  have  supposed  there  was  company, 
such  an  air  of  elegance  pervaded  the  table. 
Yet  it  was  not  because  of  the  costly  service, 
for  they  were  by  no  means  rich.  The  secret 
was  simply  in  this,  Minnie  never  put  away  her 
best  things  and  saved  them  for  company,  for 
she  said  dearer  than  all  eyes  were  those  of  her 
husband.  She  spent  equal  care  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  table;  every  thing  being  placed  so 
tastefully  that  an  observer  once  said,  "If  there 
were  nothing  but  bread  and  salt  on  Mrs.  Wins- 
low's  table  it  would  look  more  inviting  than 
many  a  loaded  one."  Her  table  was  restricted 
by  no  means  to  bread  and  salt,  however;  she 
always  had  some  nice  little  relish  made  with  a 
view  to  her  husband's  taste,  and  he — some 
would  say  foolish  man!  not  so  say  we— always 
thought  it  so  much  the  better  for  having  been 
made  by  his  wife. 

Very  different  was  the  reception  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers at  home.  As  he  drew  near  his  door  at  tea- 
time,  he  thought,  "0,  that  Maud  would  meet 
me  as  she  used  to  in  girlhood's  days!"  and  his 
eye  brightened  as  he  thought  of  the  braided 
tresses  and  neatly -arrayed  form.  He  lifted  the 
latch  and  passed  into  the  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
Travers  was  busy  sewing  and  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  for  some  time;  then  when  he  coughed  a 
little  to  make  her  aware  of  his  presence,  she 
looked  up  indifferently,  "  So,  you  've  come,"  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  Mr.  Travers  sighed, 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  impatiently  threw  himself  down 
on  the  lounge  and  took  up  a  book.  How  might 
Maud  have  quieted  the  restless  spirit  had  she 
gone  to  him,  put  her  arms  around  him,  and 
said,  "Welcome  home!"  He  made  no  attempt 
at  conversation,  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  which 
he  would  hardly  own  even  to  himself,  he  wearied 
of  her  talk,  which  was  of  nothing  but  common- 
place matters,  the  children,  the  servants,  the 
neighbors,  such  were  her  daily  themes.  He 
would  cheerfully  have  read  aloud,  but  Maud 
cared  for  nothing  that  interested  him — a  nice 
story,  a  terrible  accident,  etc.,  would  set  all  her 
enthusiasm  afloat;  but  an  article  on  a  scientific 
subject  would  have  been  so  much  Greek.  Thus 
they  lived  with  no  tastes  in  common,  drifting 
further  and  further  apart  day  by  day.  It  was 
as  Minnie  had  predicted,  by  contact  with  the 
world  his  mind  was  expanding  more  and  more, 
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and  hers  for  want  of  cultivation  was  shriveling 
into  littleness.  The  tea  was  taken  in  almost 
entire  silence,  and  then  Herbert  Travers  took 
his  hat  and  said,  "  I  think  I  '11  go  and  have  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Winslow."  His  wife  said,  "  Well/' 
only  half  raising  her  eyes  as  she  extended  her 
hand  for  the  last  magazine,  and  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  a  new  story,  and  would  probably 
have  forgotten  there  was  such  a  being  as  her 
husband  in  existence  had  not  the  money  been 
derived  from  him. 

What  a  contrast,  thought  Mr.  Travers,  was 
the  cozy  little  sitting-room  he  now  entered  to 
the  one  he  had  just  left. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  were  sitting  side  by 
side  reading  Tennyson's  "Idyls."  "We  had 
been  reading  'Whedon  on  the  Will/"  said  Mr. 
Winslow,  as  he  rose  to  welcome  his  guest,  "and 
took  up  this  by  way  of  refreshing  ourselves 
after  some  hard  thinking.  Come,  be  reader  for 
the  evening!" 

"  Yes,  do,"  seconded  Minnie,  taking  his  hat, 
"and  I  will  get  my  sewing." 

Mr.  Travers  could  not  help  thinking  what  a 
pretty  picture  she  made  there  in  her  crimson 
dress,  the  rich  dark  curls  straying  over  her 
white  intellectual  forehead;  and  he  could  n't 
help  watching  her  as  the  gold  and  silver  braid 
was  twined  around  her  fingers  and  formed  in 
such  cunning  shapes.  Then,  too,  what  an  in- 
terest she  gave  to  the  reading  by  her  graceful 
comments — little  poems  in  themselves — but 
when  the  book  was  laid  down  and  a  general 
conversation  indulged  in,  how  exquisite  her 
taste,  how  faultless  her  judgment,  how  she 
spiced  what  would  otherwise  have  been  dull! 
The  evening  flew  far  too  quickly  for  Herbert 
Travers;  and  when  he  bade  them  "good-night," 
to  go  to  his  own  home,  it  was  with  a  sigh. 

But  Edgar  Winslow  wound  his  arms  around 
his  little  wife,  and  whispered  as  he  kissed  her, 
"How  dull  would  home  be  without  you!  You 
are  my  light,  my  star!" 


WHO  ABE  THE  MIGHTY? 


Mightier  than  giants  are  men  of  the  race 
of  heaven;  should  they  once  arouse  themselves 
to  battle  they  could  laugh  at  the  spear  and  the 
habergeon.  But  they  are  a  patient  generation, 
enduring  ills  without  resenting  them,  suffering 
scorn  without  reviling  the  scoffer.  Their  triumph 
is  to  come  when  their  enemies  shall  receive  the 
vengeance  due;  then  shall  it  be  seen  by  an  as- 
sembled world  that  the  "little  flock"  were  men 
of  high  estate,  and  the  "offscouring  of  all  things" 
were  verily  men  of  real  strength  and  dignity. 


MISS  PHILLIBaA'B  LETTBEa 


BY    MBS.    H.    C.    QARDIEB. 


NUMBEB  IT. 
I  Mmtovv,  Oct.  23d. 

IT  is  true,  dearest  Kate,  that  you  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  me.  It  has  been  no 
want  of  time,  or  even  inclination,  that  has  kept 
me  silent;  but  just  the  uncertainty  of  Robert 
Newland's  movements,  and  the  hope  of  soon 
being  able  to  wjjte  you  some  news  of  Fred. 

It  will  be  scarcely  possible  now  for  me  to 
obey  your  injunction  and  begin  this  letter  just 
where  the  last  one  left  off,  but  I  can  give  you 
a  general  idea  of  what  we  have  been  doing. 

There  has  been  a  change  observable  in  the 
'Squire  since  poor  Mr.  Haze  died.  Not  a  last- 
ing, radical  change,  but  a  change  that  comes 
and  goes  by  fits  and  starts,  and  shows  the  old 
nature  unchanged  after  all.  The  evening  con- 
troversies at  our  house  are  not  given  up,  but 
they  are  cooler,  and  the  combatants  keep  better 
hours.  The  theme  of  universal  salvation  is 
wholly  let  alone.  I  truly  regret  the  poor  man's 
death,  but  if  he  must  die  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong 
to  rejoice  that  one  bone  of  contention  is  buried 
with  him. 

But  there  are  many  other  bones  for  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  find  a  sepulcher— one  very 
old  bone,  of  which  I  have  just  had  a  glimpse; 
shall  I  show  it  to  you? 

At  the  tea-table  my  brother  undertook  to 
convince  me  that  hot  buttered  toast,  of  which 
he  is' extravagantly  fond,  ought  never  to  be 
eaten. 

"An  indigestible  mess,  full  of  nightmare  and 
incipient  dyspepsia,  only  fit  for  the  gizzard  of 
an  ostrich,"  was  his  flattering  comment  on  its 
appearance.     I   knew  that  he  said  this  from 
sheer  love  of  fault-finding,  and  that  he  would 
directly  help  himself  to  the  lion's  portion.    So 
I  touched  the  bell.    "Ann,"  said  I  quietly,  "yoa 
may  take  this  toast  away,  and  bring  some  cold 
bread."    My   brother    started.     I    believe   he 
would  have  countermanded  my  order,  but   a 
smothered  laugh  from  the  girls  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  them  and  they  were  forthwith  dismissed 
from  the  table.    Of  course  they  went  directly 
to  the  kitchen  and  made  a  hearty  meal  from 
the  rejected  toast. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
preserveo!  my  gravity,  as  we  sat  opposite  to 
each  other  silently  munching  our  cold  bread. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  another  favorite 
dish  is  argued  off  the  table.  Political  and  re- 
ligious and  scientific  disputations  are  bad  enough 
to  endure  without  having  one's  victuals  o^u&r* 
reled  over. 
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"Phillissa."  said  my  brother  solemnly,  as  lie 
moved  his  chair  back  from  the  table,  "what  do 
you  think  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  women 
as  compared  with  men?" 

I  saw  that  a  long  tirade  against  the  intellect- 
uality of  my  sex  was  in  prospect,  so  I  answered 
coolly,  "Compared  with  men?  I  did  not  know 
that  men  had  any  reasoning  powers/' 

Not  another  word  was  said;  but  as  soon  as  I 
conld  leave  without  the  appearance  of  running 
away,  I  ran  up  to  my  room,  locked  my  door, 
and  laughed  myself  helpless  over  the  whole 
affair. 

But  I  must  let  my  mind  run  back  several 
weeks  if  I  answer  all  your  questions.  At  first 
we  heard  from  Robert  often,  but  the  whole 
month  of  September  passed  without  a  word 
from  him.  Several  times  he  had  supposed  him- 
self on  the  eve  of  success,  but  invariably  had 
found  himself  looking  up  some  body  else's  rela- 
tions. But  instead  of  getting  discouraged  he 
grew  more  and  more  confident  that  his  cousin 
was  alive  and  would  be  found  at  last.  Late  in 
August  he  wrote  that  he  bad  ascertained  that 
a  soldier  who  had  escaped  in  company  with 
Fred  was  living  in  La  Grange,  Texas,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  leave  New  Orleans  directly 
to  find  this  man. 

• "  He  '11  never  come  back,"  said  my  brother 
testily,  after  hearing  the  letter  read.  "There 
is  no  sense  in  his  wasting  his  time  and  money 
in  this  way.  The  people  of  Texas  are  half  sav- 
ages. It  is  the  last  place  that  Fred  would 
think  of  visiting.  If  he  is  alive  he  has  wit 
enough  to  come  home  now  that  the  war  is 
over." 

"You  forget,  papa,  what  Robert  says  about 
the  effect  of  the  horrible  treatment  upon  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners.  And — and  Fred's 
mother  was  insane.  It  is  constitutional  in  her 
family.  There  is  no  telling  where  the  poor  fel- 
low may  have  wandered  if  his  intellect  is  dis- 
ordered." 

"Pooh!  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  such 
things.  There  is  no  evidence  to  my  mind  that 
Tred  is  alive.  The  fact  is,  that  Robert  likes  to 
travel,  and  this  affair  of  Fred's  gives  him  an 
excuse  for  doing  so.  A  soldier's  life  unsettles 
a  person  and  gives  him  a  roving  disposition." 

Maggie  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  her  indig- 
nant thoughts. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  remarks 
like  these  all  through  September.  They  grew 
more  and  more  bitter  as  the  time  passed  with- 
out any  tidings,  and  at  last  the  'Squire  decided 
that  Robert  had  no  intention  of  returning  him- 
self, even  if  living,  which  was  doubtful. 

Maggie  is  not  easily  disheartened.    She  held 


up  bravely  and  was  always  sure  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  her  daily  disappointment  in 
regard  to  a  letter.  But  the  color  left  her  cheek 
and  her  merry  laugh  quite  deserted  her  as  the 
weary  days  of  waiting  wore  on.  To  divert  her 
mind  one  afternoon  when  she  was  unusually 
thoughtful  and  silent,  I  proposed  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods.  She  made  no  objection,  though 
I  could  see  that  she  was  indisposed  to  make 
any  exertion.  But  Cora  tied  on  her  hat  while 
Leonore  brought  her  parasol,  and  we  were  soon 
on  our  way.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The 
early  frosts  had  just  touched  thes  trees,  and  the 
different  colors  were  most  lovely.  Still  it  was 
difficult  to  interest  Maggie.  She  was  evidently 
borrowing  trouble. 

"What  can  be  the  occasion  of  Robert's  long 
silence,  aunt  Lissa?" 

"He  has  doubtless  written,  my  dear.  Letters 
get  mislaid  often  on  shorter  routes.  Do  you 
remember  that  letter  of  cousin  Kate's,  which 
started  only  twelve  miles  from  us  and  traveled 
nearly  all  over  the  United  States  before  it 
reached  us?  I  expect  that  Robert  is  wondering 
why  you  do  not  answer  this  letter  that  you  have 
not  received,  and  like  you,  he  is  tormenting 
himself  to  account  for  your  neglect.  When  he 
gets  safely  home  I  shall  laugh  at  you  both." 

"You  may,  aunt  Lissa,  if  he  ever  gets  home." 

"Now,  Maggie,  you  must  not  dwell  on  that 
dismal  thought.  The  chances  are  that  he  is  all 
right,  and  if  he  is  not,  there  will  be  time  for 
lamentation  and  mourning  after  you  find  it  out. 
Ugh!  here 's  a  wasp  on  my  sleeve;  brush  it  off, 
please." 

I  have  a  terror  of  wasps  and  hornets  and  all 
stinging  insects,  and  my  wise  brother's  argu- 
ments and  the  amusement  of  my  nieces  are  all 
thrown  away  when  attempting  to  reassure  me. 
I  know  from  experience  what  a  wasp's  sting  is. 
So  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  one,  with  his  long 
wind-mill  wings  spread,  awkwardly  balancing 
himself  for  a  walk  up  my  sleeve,  I  began  to 
jump  about  and  make  such  an  ado  that  Maggie 
forgot  her  trouble  in  laughing  at  me. 

"It  is  a  white-faced  one,  aunt  Lissa;  it  won't 
sting." 

"0  dear!  Well,  I  do  despise  a  white-faced 
wasp.  It  is  regular  low-church.  The  hypo- 
crite! It  has  no  business  to  personate  a  wasp. 
It  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  synagogue." 

"Why,  aunt  Lissa,  you  did  not  want  it  to 
sting  you,  I  suppose?" 

"No;  but  it  should  n't  pretend  to  be  a  wasp. 
Those  black-faced  fiery  ones,  ready  to  stab  you 
without  a  moment's  notice,  have  the  real  doc- 
trine in  them.  They  are  wasps.  I  respect 
them." 
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"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Maggie,  laughing, 
"for  there  is  one  of  them  on  your  bonnet.  And 
see,"  she  continued  as  she  bent  a  little  birch 
toward  me,  "  here  's  a  nest  of  them." 

".You  don'tl  0  dear!  Get  out!"  I  gave 
but  one  look  at  the  nest  as  I  snatched  my  bon- 
net from  my  head,  threw  it  away,  and  ran  for 
dear  life.  The  low-church  wasp  rose  in  my 
estimation  at  every  step,  and  its  peaceable 
qualities  put  on  a  certain  dignity.  Maggie  fol- 
lowed me  as  fast  as  she  could  for  laughing, 
bringing  my  bonnet  with  her  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  my  fright.  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
exhibited  quite  as  much  of  this  as  I  felt;  it 
was  so  charming  to  see  her  look  like  her  old 
self  again.  So  I  kept  on  till  I  was  clear  of  the 
wood  and  safe  in  the  high  road.  Then  I  sat 
down  to  recover  my  breath  and  wait  for  Mag- 
gie to  come  up. 

"Well  done,  aunt  Lissa!  I  knew  you  were 
the  quickest  little  woman  in  the  world,  but  I 
had  no  idea  you  could  run  like  that.  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  cleared  two  stone  walls 
and  a  tolerably  high  fence  without  once  stop- 
ping to  measure  them?  As  the  boys  say,  'I  '11 
bet  on  you  after  this.'  " 

"Nonsense,  my  dear.  You  know  there  are 
very  convenient  steps  at  each  of  these  barriers. 
It  is  the  regular  path  across  the  fields,  is  n't 
it?" 

"Yes."  Maggie  answered  with  a  bright 
blush,  for  which  I  could  not  account  till  I  re- 
membered the  morning  of  Robert's  departure. 
"Well,  aunt,  where  shall  we  go  now?" 

"  Any  where  you  please." 

"Let  us  go  to  the  post-office." 

"Yes,  but  do  not  expect  a  letter." 

It  was  nearly  a  mile  to  the  post:office,  but 
the  day  was  so  lovely  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  out  of  doors.    And  there  was  aletter. 

Maggie  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when 
the  large  envelope,  which  she  knew  contained  so 
much,  was  handed  to  her. 

"Let  us  find  a  quiet  place,  aunt  Lissa,  and 
read  what  Robert  says  before  we  go  home." 

"Where  is  the  letter  mailed?" 

"At  New  Orleans." 

Maggie  was  soon  lost  in  her  letter  while  I 
sat  waiting  impatiently  to  hear  if  there  was  any 
news  of  Fred. 

"  In  a  minute,"  was  her  response  to  my  re- 
peated inquiries.  At  last  I  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  letter  itself. 

"I  will  take  it  away,  Maggie,  if  you  do  not 
tell  me  if  he  has  heard  from  Fred." 

"Yes,  yes,  he  has  found  him  at  last.  He  is 
in  New  Orleans,  and  has  never  been  in  Texas 
at  all." 


"Then  Robert  had  his  journey  for  nothing." 

"No,  for  it  was  at  Austin  that  he  first  got 
any  reliable  intelligence." 

"But  how  is  Fred?  Why  didn't  he  come 
home?  Is  he  sick?  Why  has  he  kept  his 
whereabouts  so  private?  If  he  could  n't  write 
to  us  himself,  I  suppose  there  is  some  one  in 
the  city  who  could.  What  does  he  say  for 
himself?    Maggie,  why  do  n't  you  tell  me?" 

"You  give  me  no  chance,  aunt  Lissa.  Fred 
is  very  much  altered,  Robert  says — in  mind 
more  than  in  person.  The  horrors  of  Ander- 
sonville  were  too  much  for  him.  You  know 
how  tender-hearted  he  is.  He  is  rational  at  times, 
and  since  he  has  recognized  his  cousin  seems 
to  feel  easy.  All  the  time  he  has  suffered  from 
a  fear  of  being  recaptured,  and  would  neither 
tell  his  name  nor  where  he  belonged.  He  is  in 
a  hospital,  well  cared  for,  and  Robert  things  he 
will  be  able  to  start  for  home  next  week.  That 
is  all  there  is  about  Fred,"  said  Maggie,  color- 
ing rosily  as  she  saw  me  glance  at  the  closely- 
written  sheets  which  she  was  folding.  How 
happy  she  looked  1 

"I  think  Andersonville  must  make  many  in- 
fidels," was  her  next  remark  as  we  walked 
thoughtfully  homeward. 

"Why,  my  pet?" 

"Because  it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  merciful 
and  powerful  Being  could  suffer  such  wrong  to 
his  creatures.    To  Christian  patriots,  too." 

"What  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know 
hereafter.  We  can  not  comprehend  the  infinite 
plans  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late  upon  such  subjects.  There  has  probably 
been  no  circumstance  of  the  war  which  has  so 
well  unmasked  the  diabolical  cruelty  of  the  I 
South  as  its  exhibition  at  Andersonville.  The 
European  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  can 
now  understand  and  appreciate  its  chivalry." 

"As  if  it  were  worth  while,  auntie,  for  all 
this  misery  to  be  endured  just  to  enlighten 
France  and  England,  when  it  is  not  of  the  least 
consequence  what  either  nation  thinks  of  us!" 

"  Well,  well, .  my  dear,  we  will  not  argue. 
Your  father  can  do  that  for  us  all." 

As  soon  as  we  got  home  I  sent  Maggie  to 
her  room  to  read  her  letter,  while  I  spread  the 
good  news  it  contained.  My  brother  tried  hard 
to  disguise  his  joy,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 
Even  while  his  lips  grumbled,  his  eyes  shone 
with  thankful  gladness.  There  is  a  warm,  good 
heart  under  his  rough  outside,  and  he  has  been 
so  sensible  and  considerate  for  a  week  that  I 
am  afraid  he  is  going  to  die. 

Mrs.  Peyton  came  over  to  spend  the  evening 
with  me.  She  is  a  widow,  about  forty  years 
old,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive    women  1 
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ever  saw.  You  will  understand  that  I  im- 
proved Maggie's  hint  in  seeking  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  the  Quintet  Quarreling  Club— 
Q.  Q.  C. — will  not  have  it  all  their  own  way 
during  the  approaching  Winter.  The  'Squire 
was  in  great  dread  all  the  evening,  though  he 
could  not  help  admiring  her.  Her  conversa- 
tional powers  are  superior  to  those  of  most 
women,  for  she  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  is  an 
independent  thinker. 

Once  or  twice,  when  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  upon  the  events  of  the  war  and 
the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  I  think 
my  brother  quite  forgot  that  she  was  a  woman 
and  a  widow;  for  he  contradicted  her  without 
ceremony,  commencing  his  remarks  with,  "Now, 
sir,  let  me  show  you  that  you  know  nothing 
about  it.1'  But  generally  his  sense  of  danger 
from  her  presence  kept  him  quiet. 

Maggie  was  in  the  room,  with  her  cheerful- 
ness quite  restored,  ready  to  quarrel  with  her 
father  or  to  do  any  thing  else  for  the  general 
good.    Altogether  we  had  a  delightful  time,  and 
it  shall  not  be  the  last  of  the  kind  if  I  canhelp  it. 
Mrs.  Peyton  gave  us  an  amusing  account  of 
a  young  niece  of  hers.    She  belongs  to  a  family 
who  have  not  favored  the  war  or  given  a  cent 
to  aid  the  country  in  its  need,  but  whose  pat- 
riotism has  been  confined  to  finding  fault  with 
all  that  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  Union 
cause.    The  young  lady  had  a  lover,  and  they 
were  expecting  to  be  married  soon  when  the 
war  began.    The  lover  was  a  good,  respectable, 
but  rather  ordinary  young  man,  with  no  posi- 
tive opinions  or  principles  on  any  subject.    He 
was  not  courageous  enough  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
and  botK  he  and  his  betrothed  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  his  being  drafted  into  the  service.    The 
scornful  contempt  of  the  young  men  around 
him  who  were  bravely  responding  to  the  call 
of  the  country,  and  even  the  mirthful  ridicule 
of  the  fairer  sex  were  unheeded;  it  were  small 
consolation  to  be  applauded  by  these  after  be- 
ing killed  in  battle.    His  head,  small  and  empty 
as  it  was,  was  all  the  head  he  had,  and  he  was 
naturally  tender  of  it.    So,  to  avoid  the  draft, 
he  left  home  and  went  to  Canada.    No  one, 
excepting  his  mother  and  his  affianced  wife, 
knew  what  had  become  of  him,  though  many 
suspected  the  truth.    Of  course  the  marriage 
was    delayed  and  the  wedding  outfit   packed 
away  till  more  auspicious  times.    There  were 
no  letters  written  during  the-war;   the  young 
lady  having  an  impression  that  if  his  abode  were 
known    the  United  States  would  straightway 
require  the  British  authorities  to  hand  the  lit- 
tle fellow  over  to  be  tried  and  shot  for  deser- 
tion.    But  when  the  war  was  over  she  naturally 


began  to  look  after  him  and  marvel  at  his  non- 
appearance. "You,  Miss  Maggie,"  said  Mrs. 
Peyton,  "will  know  how  to  pity  her  when  I 
tell  you  that  she  has  just  learned  that  he  has 
been  two  years  married  to  a  pretty  Scotch  girl; 
has  a  bright  boy  about  fifteen  months  old,  and 
has  settled  down  into  a  loyal  subject  of  good 
Queen  Victoria." 

"Served  her  right,"  said  Maggie.  "She 
don't  deserve  a  husband,  though  the  loss  of 
such  a  poltroon  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning." 

"He  seems  to  have  prospered,"  said  my 
brother. 

"Yes.  I  suppose  he  was  not  to  blame  if  he 
had  no  manliness  in  him.  He  could  n't  exhibit 
a  noble  spirit  or  an  unselfish  love  of  his  coun- 
try because  he  had  n't  either.  He  was  honest, 
at  least,  poor  fellow." 

"I  wish  she  had  been  engaged  to  David  Mal- 
lows, and  had  transplanted  hirttfto  the  British 
Provinces,"  said  Maggie  suddenly. 

"Why,  my  dear?"  asked  her  father  in  an 
amused  tone. 

"You  know,  papa.  Just  listen,"  said  Maggie, 
throwing  up  the  window.  We  all  smiled,  for, 
crooning  along  upon  the  air,  as  if  every  note 
was  bursting  with  agony,  came  the  wailing 
sounds  of  a  fiddle. 

"He  is  a  lazy,  shiftless  fellow,  papa.  He 
makes  the  whole  neighborhood  hideous.  Are  n't 
you  one  of  the  select  men?  I  complain  of  him 
as  a  public  nuisance.  His  wife  told  me  that  he 
had  seven  fiddles,  one  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  she  is  n't  sure  whether  she  has  her 
senses  left  or  not.  He  repairs  fiddles  and  tunes 
them,  and  gets  them  under  such  headway  that 
they  can  't  stop  going  if  they  would.  Why 
was  n't  he  drafted  and  put  in  the  front  of  the 
battle?  Think  of  the  thousands  of  useful  men 
who  have  fallen,  and  here  he  has  been  fiddling 
the  neighbors  into  fits  all  the  time.  He  ought 
to  live  on  an  island  with  all  his  fiddles  in  full 
screech." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  'Squire,  "you 
will  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands. 
Robert  owns  the  cottage  where  Mallows  lives. 
You  can  turn  him  out." 

"  But  his  poor  wife,  papa." 

My  brother  grew  nervously  restless  as  the 
evening  wore  on.  He  knew  that  common  civil- 
ity would  require  him  to  escort  Mrs.  Peyton  to 
her  home,  and,  alas!  there  was  no  Canada  near 
wherein  he  could  seek  refuge.  He  had  odd  fits 
of  silence,  and  he  changed  his  seat  continually. 
At  last,  when  he  was  ingeniously  counterfeiting 
a  sudden  attack  of  ague  in  his  face,  and  query- 
ing whether  he  had  n't  better  go  directly  to 
bed  and  drink  hot  tea  to  induce  perspiration. 
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Mrs.  Peyton's  brother  arrived,  and  it  appeared 
that  she  had  been  expecting  him  to  come  for 
her.  The  'Squire  recovered  so  rapidly  on  learn- 
ing this,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  insist  on  nurs- 
ing his  sudden  cold;  but  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure/'  and  I  resolved 
to  do  my  duty.  I  began  to  heat  soap-stones. 
"Bother!"  exclaimed  the  'Squire.  "I  tell  you 
I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was.  The  pain  has  quite 
left  me." 

"It  will  return.  It  never  leaves  so  suddenly 
when  it  means  to  stay  away.  A  slight  cold  is 
often  the  insidious  herald  of  graver  diseases. 
The  foot-bath  will  be  ready  directly.  Put  mus- 
tard in  it,  Maggie,  and  have  it  as  hot  as  he 
can  bear  it." 

"0,  bother!"  growled  the  'Squire. 

Maggie  assisted  me  most  zealously.  By  the 
time  her  father  was  in  bed  and  I  had  arranged 
the  soap-stones  and  bottles  of  hot  water  about 
him,  she  was  ready  with  a  steaming  bowl  of 
thoroughwort  tea.  This  he  was  determined  not 
to  taste,  and  our  united  efforts  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  swallow  it.  And,  in- 
deed, we  had  scarcely  left  his  room  after  tuck- 
ing the  bed-clothes  snugly  around  him,  before 
we  heard  the  soap-stones  rolled  out  upon  the 
floor  and  the  loud  "whish"  of  the  water  bottles 
as  they  broke  against  the  wall.  You  will  im- 
agine that  I  had  little  hope  of  breaking  up  his 
cold  after  this. 

This  was  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  must  not 
close  my  letter  without  telling  you  that  Robert 
and  Fred  are  at  home.  Fred  will  never  be  well 
again.  His  constitution  is  quite  broken  up. 
He  is  rational,  as  a  general  thing,  and  his  res- 
toration to  his  home  has  done  much  to  quiet 
him;  but  the  disease  contracted  in  that  horrid 
pen  at  Andersonville  will  soon  lay  him  in  his 
grave.  When  his  mind  wanders  he  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  then  his  chief  delight  is  in  wash- 
ing his  hands  over  and  over  again  to  remove 
the  prison  filth  which  he  fancies  still  adheres 
to  them. 

Robert  watches  him  constantly,  and  Maggie 
goes  to  visit  him  now. 

"I  am  glad  they  have  taken  a  liking  to  each 
other,  Phillissa,"  says  the  'Squire. 

"  So  am  I,"  I  answer. 

My  dearest  Kate,  I  have  hopes  of  my  brother. 
Unless  he  is  being  prepared  to  die  he  is  getting 
ready  to  live.  He  is  growing  gentle.  He  does 
not  argue,  that  is,  scold  half  so  much  as  he  did, 
and  he  does  not  contradict  us  above  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  So  while  all  our  prospects  are  so 
inviting  and  encouraging,  I  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  bid  you  a  cheerful  good-by. 

In  love  as  ever,  Phillissa  Brown. 
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SHALL  we  wait  for  great  things  to  do,  or 
shall  we  "  do  with  our  might  what  our  hands 
find  to  do?"  We  are  too  apt  to  conclude  that 
if  ten  or  at  least  five  talents  are  not  in  oar 
possession,  we  will  make  no  effort  for  improve- 
ment. Self  desires  to  be  in  the  ascendency. 
"I  must  be  the  brightest  star  or  I  will  not 
shine  at  all,"  is  the  fatal  napkin  in  which  many 
precious  talents  have  been  wrapped,  and  thus 
lost  to  families,  to  society,  and  to  the  world. 
One  talent  here  and  another  there  well  im- 
proved, strengthens  the  hands  of  a  family,  a 
neighborhood,  or  a  country,  but  more  especially 
strengthens  and  animates  the  heart  of  the  doer 
to  greater  deeds,  and  to  more  valorous  exertions. 

I  have  often  heard  falling  from  the  lips  of 
those  of  my  own  sex  the  expressions,  "My 
energies  are  so  cramped,"  "  My  faculties  are  so 
bound  and  hemmed  in  by  being  ever  kept  hover- 
ing over  the  narrow  precincts  of  home.  I  long 
for  a  breath  from  the  great  and  busy  outside 
world;  the  narrowness  of  my  home  stifles  me." 

0,  woman,  think  not  your  sphere  a  limited 
one,  it  is  boundless  as  great  eternity.  If  that 
fair  brow  can  not  be  wreathed  with  the  laurels 
that  spring  up  from  the  fields  of  blood  and 
strife,  it  may  be  encircled  with  gems  of  love 
and  truth.  Virtue  may  plant  her  signet  there, 
and  its  radiance  may  attract  the  erring  back  to 
the  paths  of  peace.  If  your  voice  is  not  heard 
amid  the  clangor  and  confusion  of  legislative 
halls,  remember  that  the  dear  home  which  is 
sometimes  deemed  a  cage,  is  a  field  of  useful- 
ness open  to  none  so  widely  as  to  you.  Home, 
that  little  spot  of  creation  shut  out  from  all  the 
world;  whether  it  is  beautiful  or  homely,  still 
it  is  home.  Then  how  deep  its  influences  for 
good  or  evil!  How  great  the  tide  of  human 
life  that  is  pouring  onward  to  eternity  through 
the  countless  homes  of  earth  I 

As  woman  sits  queen  of  these  households, 
whether  in  the  palace  or  the  lowly  cot,  it  is 
hers  to  regulate,  to  keep  in  order,  and  to  make 
lovely  and  attractive.  And  the  beings  who 
gather  there  to  shelter  them  from  the  worlds 
storm  are  to  be  made  happier  or  more  miserable 
through  her  influence.  God  help  us  to  keep 
alive  to  the  greatness  of  small  things  every- 
where, but  most  especially  in  the  home  circle, 
where  characters  are  forming,  not  only  for  the 
brief  space  allotted  them  here,  but  for  eternity! 
Words  uttered  without  consideration  flow  into 
the  channel  of  thought  of  some  tender  mind, 
and  impels  it  that  much  further  on  in  the  wrong 
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direction;  but  wisely  and  judiciously  spoken 
have  an  opposite  tendency,  and  reflects  rays  of 
brightness  back  on  the  heart  of  that  careful 
sister,  mother,  or  wife.  Not  that  woman  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  course  the  little  tide  of 
home  may  take,  but  hers  is  the  greater  respon- 
sibility, because  of  the  more  numerous  and 
complicated  cares  which  daily  devolve  upon 
her;  and  it  is  this  monotonous  routine  from 
which  she  so  eloquently  pleads  to  be  delivered, 
forgetting  in  her  weariness  that  these  small 
duties,  well  performed,  go  further  in  moralizing 
and  Christianizing  our  land  than  all  other  agen- 
cies combined.  Nor  must  she  become  discour- 
aged in  her  heavenly  mission  because  of  the 
many  counter  influences  abroad.  God's  divine 
assistance  is  promised  to  the  sincere  seeker  for 
help.  He  has  offered  needed  wisdom  and  pro- 
tecting care.  How  deep  a  source  from  which 
to  draw! 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of 
words.  But,  01  ye  unkind  words,  too  much 
can  not  be  expressed  to  your  disparagement. 
Little  and  insignificant  as  ye  seem,  a  weight 
too  intolerable  to  be  borne  crushes  the  heart 
on  which  you  fall.  There  is  no  simile  complete 
enough  for  your  illustration.  The  burning  sands 
of  some  arid  clime  are  no  surer  in  their  work 
of  destroying  every  germ  of  vegetation,  than 
are  ye  in  drying  up  the  pure  and  tender  fount- 
ains of  the  soul.  The  laughing  streams  that 
gladden  the  happy  hours  of  childhood  would 
only  become  wider  and  deeper  to  the  end  of 
life,  could  we  ever  bask  beneath  tie  genial 
rays  of  kind  words. 

O,  very  little  things  are  ye,  but  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  sparkling  dew  gems  of  a  bright 
Summer's  morning;  sweeter  than  the  fragrance 
that  floats  on  its  balmy  breath;  more  musical 
far  than  the  thrilling  notes  of  many  choirs  of 
happy  birds.  Then  study  kind  words.  Speak 
gently,  and  in  yourself,  if  no  where  else,  you 
will  meet  a  reward. 

While  the  black  war  wing  hung  so  long  and 
darkly  over  our  land,  what  was  it  that  made 
up  the  greatness  of  the  defeats  and  victories  of 
our  armies?  Was  it  alone  the  fall  of  some 
beloved  general  or  the  hardy  achievements  of 
some  noble  leader?  Listen,  and  you  will  hear 
borne  to  your  ears,  on  the  winds  which  yet 
chant  a  requiem  over  the  departed  heroes,  the 
answer,  that  had  the  leaders  of  our  armies  been 
unaided  by  the  prayers  and  the  sturdy  arm  of 
the  Christian  patriot,  all  would  have  been  lost. 
The  proud  old  eagle  would  have  drooped  his 
weary  wing  and  died;  the  giant  strength  of 
rebellion  would  have  remained  unbroken — but 
in  union  there  is  power.    The  precious  "Stars 


and  Stripes"  received  a  deeper  hue  from  every 
drop  of  blood  spilled  in  its  defense;  and  now 
we  all  love  the  dear  old  flag  as  we  have  never 
loved  it  before,  and  will  ever  cherish  it  as  an 
emblem  of  the  greatness  of  many  small  sacri- 
fices laid  upon  our  country's  altar.  A  Savior 
is  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  Wondrous 
news!  All  receive  the  intelligence  with  joy. 
But  how  did  he  come?  In  great  pomp  and 
splendor?  Robed  in  priestly  garments  and 
bearing  a  kingly  crown?  Such  at  least,  say  the 
Jews,  should  be  the  sign  of  the  true  coming  of 
one  who  is  to  reign  over  them.  Disappointed 
in  this  they  rejected  him.  Shepherds,  while 
attending  their  flocks,  were  told  by  a  heavenly 
messenger  of  the  "good  news,"  arid  where  they 
could  find  Him  of  whom  they  were  told.  "This," 
said  the  angel,  "shall  be  a  BJgn  unto  you.  Ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes, 
lying  in  a.  manger."  0,  stupendous  thought! 
God  manifesting  himself  unto  us  as  our  Savior 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lowliest  being  of 
earth  may  approach  and  worship  him.  How 
the  proud  heart  must  humble  itself  if  it  would 
find  Jesus!  "0,  why  should  the  heart  of  mor- 
tal be  proud"  when  suph  greatness  is  found  in 
such  humble  things!        * 
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IN  writing  of  those  whose  development  of 
mind,  in  whatever  department  of  literature 
or  science  it  may  be,  is  remarkable,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  glance  at  antecedents,  domestic,  psycho- 
logical, and  external,  that  may  have  influenced 
such  minds.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  pardoned 
for  referring  Bomewhat  in  detail .  to  the  home  in 
which  these  children  of  wonderful  genius  were 
nurtured. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  lies 
the  small  but  exceedingly-attractive  town  of 
Plattsburg,  where,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1808,  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson  was  born. 

Modern  science,  in  its  various  forms  of  steam 
and  electricity,  has  been  a  wonderful  awakener 
from  lethargy,  here  as  elsewhere;  yet  at  the 
time  when  our  child-eyes  looked  upon,  and  our 
tiny  voice  called  it  u  home,"  the  village  reposed 
in  a  calm,  lazy  sleep— so  quiet,  indeed,  that  one 
could  fancy  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  on  such 
primitive  ears,  might  have  been  startling  as  on 
those  of  a  Casper  Hauser. 

The  locality,  however,  had  known  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  war — cannon  had  roared 
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with  fatal  reverberation  among  its  hills — the 
white  sail  that  glistened  on  its  peaceful  waters 
had  been  discolored  and  bespattered  by  the  life- 
blood  of  many  a  noble  heart.  There  had  been 
the  bitter  tears  and  fears  of  parting  friends, 
followed  by  the  sharp,  keen  agony  of  newly- 
made  widows  and  orphan  children. 

The  village  cemetery  had  in  its  very  center  a 
consecrated  green-sward,  whose  memorial  stones 
answered  only  to  the  dead  soldier's  roll-call. 
Here  lay  many  a  brave  hero,  over  whose  young 
head  the  birds  sang  from  year  to  year  their 
most  cheerful  reveille,  or  beat  an  evening  tattoo 
on  the  grand  old  pine-trees.  There  were  wild 
legends  too,  bordering  on  the  supernatural,  with 
circumstance  preceding  and  accompanying  this 
stormy  era,  which  were  intensified  into  actual- 
ities by  a  constant  familiarity  with  houses  rid- 
dled by  bullets  and  huge  cannon-balls  resting 
innocently  in  cavities  not  originally  intended 
for  their  reception. 

Amid  scenes  of  such  historic  interest  were 
the  elder  Davidson  children  reared,  and  with 
which  they  were  in  some  degree  identified. 
"It  is  curious,"  says  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Lucretia's 
biographer,  "to  watc{i  the  effect  of  story  and 
song  in  overcoming  the  instincts  of  nature;  to 
see  this  tender,  gentle  creature  viewing  the 
instruments  of  war,  not  as  engines  of  torture 
and  death,  but  as  forges  for  triumphant  cars 
and  wreaths  of  victory." 

There  was  much  also  in  the  natural  scenery 
of  their  birthplace  to  excite  pleasurably.  a  ro- 
mantic temperament.  The  country  contiguous 
to  Plattsburg  is  much  of  it  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  Scores  of  smaller  towns  lie  nestled 
in  full  view  among  its  high  hills,  intersected 
continually  by  little  brawling  streams  or  peace- 
ful rivulets.  The  lake,  with  its  background  of 
mountains,  is  every-where  visible,  and  the 
quiet  country  roads  go  winding  through  alter- 
nate thicket  of  evergreens  and  farms  of  high 
cultivation  for  many  and  many  a  mile  around. 

The  River  Saranac,  issuing  from  the  shadowy 
mountains  near  a  hundred  miles  above,  comes 
rippling  in  tortuous  fashion  over  its  pebbly  bed, 
till  it  severs  the  old  town  quite  in  twain,  mak- 
ing a  curve  on  one  side  round  a  low,  grassy 
shore,  and  running  under  a  bold  headland  on 
the  other,  where  it  soon  widens  into  the  broad 
lake. 

Stretching  along  this  high  bank  were  the 
foreign-looking  dwellings  of  several  French 
refugees,  who  sought  in  this  quiet,  this  most 
lovely  spot,  a  lull  from  the  stormy  sanguinary 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pointed  gables  and  stiff  Lombardy  pop- 
lars that  stood  as  sentinels,  told  plainly,  as  any 


mute  objects  could  tell,  of  a  stately  regime. 
Within  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  this  pa- 
trician line  nestled  the  lowly,  weather-stained 
cottage  of  the  two  child- poets — rendered  so 
memorable  that  it  was  long  a  shrine  where  the 
devotees  of  genius,  from  Europe  and  America, 
made  pilgrimage.  Its  exterior  indicated,  if  not 
absolute  poverty,  at  least  but  a  small  portion 
of  worldly  prosperity,  and  to  our  child-eyes  the 
house  was  too  unpretentious  even  to  be  consid- 
ered picturesque. 

Yet  the  description  given  by  our  little  hero- 
ine, Margaret,  when  fifteen  years  old,  of  this 
home  is  charmingly  fresh  and  not  untruthful. 

"The  old-fashioned  piazza,  which  extended  in 
front  of  the  building,  was  shaded  with  vines 
and  honeysuckle,  just  budding  into  life;  the 
turf  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  of  the  rich- 
est and  brightest  emerald,  and  the  wild-rose 
and  sweet-brier,  that  twined  over  the  neat  in- 
closure,  seemed  to  bloom  with  more  delicate 
freshness  and  perfume  within  the  bounds  of 
this — to  us — earthly  paradise!" 

From  that  same  low  piazza,  however,  the 
outward  world  was  glorious  in  its  rare  beauty. 
The  "Green  Mountains"  loomed  up  in  the  dis- 
tance with  coquettish  change — now  laughing 
in  tender  Spring  costume,  as  the  early  morning 
sun  quivered  among  the  tree-tops,  and  anon 
showing  only  grim,  weird  faces,  as  noonday 
and  eventide  lengthened  out  their  shadows. 

The  pretty  headland  of  Cumberland  stretched 
its  long  neck  lovingly  into  the  deep,  placid  bay, 
and  on  its  borders  lay  old  country  seats,  whose 
green  turf  was  and  is  like  soft  rich  moss. 

The  original  owners  have  long  since  found 
graves  in  other  lands,  but  a  vivid  interest  must 
ever  linger  about  these  old  homesteads  so  long 
as  they  retain  the  familiar  names  as  of  yore — 
the  Woolsey  Manor,  Piatt  Place,  M' Don o ugh 
Farm,  etc. 

Beautiful  is  it  for  situation,  like  Zion  of  old— 
a  joy  and  rejoicing. 

Smooth  lawns  lead  gently  to  the  lake  shore, 
over  which,  despite  of  man's  neglect,  nature 
seems  to  indulge  a  peculiarly- tender  care,  as 
the  grass  is  ever  soft  and  trim  as  on  the  estate 
of  an  English  noble.  There  is  always  the  same 
somber  silence  too,  broken  only  by  the  plash 
of  restleBS  waters  over  the  graveled  beach,  or 
dashing  rudely  among  the  shallow  caves.  There 
must  always  have  been,  even  in  their  days  of 
active  vitality,  a  subdued  quietude  akin  to  sad- 
ness, in  these  Lake  Cham  plain  homes;  and  such 
was  the  outer  world  upon  which  the  dreamy 
eyes  of  these  poet-sisters  were  continually  gaz- 
ing. Mental  development  was  no  doubt  accel- 
erated and  modified  by  such  surroundings,  in 
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their  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Wesleys,  Brontes, 
and  others. 

They  were  nnrtured,  however,  amid  many 
depressing  forms  of  affliction.  Poverty  often 
stalked  defiantly  toward  the  household;  death 
glided  into  secret  haunts,  while  the  mother,  a 
lovely  and  highly-gifted  woman,  was  rarely 
able  to  rise  from  her  bed  of  suffering — her  life 
was  a  contest  without  intermission,  between 
painful  disease  and  poetic  sensibility. 

Dr.  Davidson  was  a  man  of  intellectual  tastes, 
yet  it  was  no  doubt  from  their  mother,  whose 
imaginative  character  and  ardent  susceptible 
feelings  were  concentrated  on  domestic  incidents 
and  maternal  tenderness,  that  the  daughters 
derived  their  wondrous  talent.  "Marvelous 
gifts  1"  writes  Miss  Sedge  wick,  "whose  holy 
flame  burned  till  they  consumed  the  mortal 
investments." 

Of  Lucretia,  the  writer's  memory  retains  but 
a  treacherous  record;  indeed,  this  remembrance 
can  recall  distinctly  but  one  event,  the  far-off 
vision  of  a  little  child,  with  hand  tightly  clasped 
within  her  mother's — who  was  on  most  inti- 
mate terms  of  friendship  with  Mrs.  Davidson — 
standing  in  the  earliest  light  of  a  sweet  Sum- 
mer morning  near  a  low  couch,  where  the 
young  girl  lay  dying.  Her  luxuriant  hair,  free 
from  all  confinement,  fell  in  soft,  wavy  ripples 
aver  her  white  dress,  and  the  large,  dark,  spir- 
itual eyes  were  already  watching  for  the  light 
of  that  glorious  city,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  Ood. 

The  delicacy  of  her  physique  was  extreme, 
and  from  infancy  she  was  exceedingly  fragile. 
Yet  she  was  sent  to  the  Plattsburg  Academy 
at  four  years  of  age,  learning  her  letters  after 
the  Lancasterian  method  in  sand. 

The  first  effusions  from  her  afterward  prolific 
pen  were  discovered  by  accident,  and  greatly 
to  Lucretia's  sorrow,  who  was  ever  a  shy,  timid 
little  creature.  A  quantity  of  paper  having 
disappeared  very  rapidly,  Mrs.  Davidson  ex- 
pressed both  surprise  and  displeasure  at  the 
untoward  event,  when  the  sensitive  child,  with 
drooping  head  and  tearful  eye,  whispered, 
"Mamma,  I  have  used  it;  but  don't,  O  don't 
ask  me  for  what;  I  can  not,  can  not  tell  you." 

This  led  to  a  discovery,  among  the  attic  rub- 
bish, of  several  tiny  manuscript  books,  of  which 
'.be  hieroglyphics  were  difficult  to  decipher; 
although  they  were  finally  ascertained  to  be 
>oetical  explanations  in  meter  and  rhyme  of 
pictures  on  the  reverse. 

Lucretia's  love  for  every  living  thing  was  so 
unbounded  that  she  made  no  nice  discrimina- 
tions, when  a  child,  between  a  soaring  bird  or 
crawling  caterpillar.    A  rat — sent  to  her  by  a 


schoolmate — whose  leg  had  been  broken  in  a 
trap,  received  as  careful  nursing,  as  honorable 
burial,  and  as  tearful  a  lament  as  her  pet  robin, 
an  epitaph  on  which,  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  is  the  earliest  preserved  record  of  her 
muse: 

"  Underneath  this  turf  doth  lie 
A  little  bird,  which  ne'er  could  fly; 
Twelve  large  angle-worms  did  fill 
This  little  bird,  whom  tbey  did  kill. 
Pass!  if  you  should  chance  to  smell 
My  little  bird,  from  his  dark  cell, 
O!  do  be  merciful,  my  cat, 
And  not  serve  him  as  you  did  my  rat." 

About  the  same  time  also  she  composed  "The 
Lament  of  an  Old  Comb,"  containing  eight 
verses,  which  evinces  her  playful  disposition  at 
this  baby  age,  as  was  "The  Auction  Extraor- 
dinary," when  she  was  fifteen. 

The  "Allegory  of  Alphonso"  was  written  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  ballad  of  "De 
Courcy  and  Wilhelmine"  for  a  weekly  paper, 
which  she  issued  for  the  amusement  of  the 
family  at  this  period,  dated  "The  Little  Corner 
of  the  World,"  edited  by  the  Story-Teller,  and 
dedicated  to  mamma. 

Before  completing  her  twelfth  year  she  had 
read  most  of  the  English  poets,  besides  much 
history,  sacred  and  profane,  novels,  and  various 
works  of  imagination.  Her  devotion  toJShak- 
speare  was  unbounded,  and  is  expressed  in  an 
address  to  the  great  dramatist,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

"  Heaven,  in  compassion  to  man's  erring  heart, 
Gave  thee  of  virtue,  then  of  vice,  a  part, 
Lest  we  in  wonder  here  should  bow  before  thee, 
Break  God's  commandment,  worship  and  adore  thee!" 

The  religious  element  in  her  character  was 
manifested  at  the  earliest  possible  age;  and  that 
these  impressions  were  permanent,  is  evident 
from  the  breathings  of  piety  throughout  her 
works,  and  in  the  precious  fruit  it  produced  in 
her  life. 

Her  versification  of  Scripture  was  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  tender,  as  were  also  the  hymns 
she  composed.  When  only  eleven  years  old  she 
wrote  in  poetical  measure  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  Corinthians,  commencing  with  this 
verse: 

"  Though  I  were  gifted  with  an  angel's  tongue 
And  voice,  like  that  with  which  the  prophets  rang; 
Yet  if  mild  Charity  were  not  within, 
'T  were  all  a  mockery  and  sin." 

And  also  "Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest:" 

"  Be  still,  ye  waves,  for  Christ  doth  deign  to  tread 
On  the  rough  bosom  of  your  watery  bed! 
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Be  not  too  harsh  your  gracious  Lord  to  greet, 
But  in  soft  murmurs  kiss  his  holy  feet; 
'T  is  he  alone  can  calm  yonr  rage  at  will, 
This  is  his  sacred  mandate/'  Peace,  be  still!' " 

The  poem  of  "Chicomoco"  was  written  at 
stolen  moments,  and  commenced  at  thirteen 
years  old,  when  clouds  seemed  heavily  gather- 
ing over  her  morning,  as  for  weeks  and  months 
her  guide  and  companion,  Mrs.  Davidson,  lay 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Lucretia 
resolved  to  forego  henceforth  the  inspiration  of 
her  muse,  and  devote  her  life  to  this  beloved 
mother.  After  her  partial  recovery,  however, 
Mrs.  Davidson  earnestly  entreated  her  daughter 
to  resume  the  theme,  which  she  did,  prefacing 
it  by  the  following  lines: 

"  I  had  thought  to  have  left  thee,  my  sweet  harp,  for- 
ever; 
To  have  touched  thy  dear  strings  again — never — 0, 

never! 
To  have  sprinkled  oblivion's  dark  waters  upon  thee, 
To  have  hung  thee  where  wild  winds  would  hover 

around  thee; 
But  the  voice  of  affection  bath  called  forth  one  strain, 
Which,  when  sung,  I  will  leave  thee  to  silence  again." 

The  impulse  to  write  was  almost  irresistible, 
and  she  wrote  with  rapidity,  without  regard  to 
outward  circumstances,  except  when  composing 
her  long  and  complicated  poems,  like  "Amir 
Khan,"  when  she  required,  says  Miss  Sedgewick, 
entire  seclusion.  If  disturbed,  the  spell  for  the 
time  was  quite  broken.  She  then  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  so  dimly  lighted  as  scarce 
to  discover  the  characters  she  was  tracing.  "  I 
found  her/'  says  her  fond  mother,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  "in  a  rapt  ecstasy.  Her  aeolian 
harp,  which  she  always  placed,  at  such  times, 
in  the  window,  was  touched  by  just  sufficient 
breeze  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  harmony;  her  comb 
had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  her  long  dark  ring- 
lets hung  in  rich  profusion  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  her  cheek  glowed  with  animation, 
her  lips  were  half  unclosed,  her  fine  dark  eyes 
were  radiant  with  the  light  of  genius  and  beam- 
ing sensibility.  Her  head  rested  on  her  left 
hand,  while  she  held  her  pen  in  the  right.  She 
looked  like  an  inhabitant  of  another  sphere!" 

Only  in  her  intellectual  pursuits  and  attain- 
ments, however,  was  Lucretia  Davidson  prema- 
ture, as  she  ever  retained  the  modesty,  sim- 
plicity, and  innocence  of  a  child.  To  the  last 
she  manifested  her  love  of  books,  as  shown  in 
a  request  to  her  mother,  that  a  trunk,  brought 
from  school  with  her,  might  be  unpacked  at  her 
bedside,  and  as  each  volume  was  given  to  her, 
she  turned  over  the  leaves,  kissed  it,  and  de- 
sired it  placed  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  on  a  small 
desk,  her  eye  fondly  resting  on  the  collection. 


She  finished  her  "Amir  Khan"  jast  before 
completing  her  sixteenth  year;  and  although  it 
has  been  considered  by  some  critics  an  imita- 
tion of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  to  the  writer's  mind  it 
is  totally  unlike  in  its  conception,  although 
there  is  the  same  luxuriant  romance  of  Oriental 
life  in  both. 

Not  much  more  remains  to  record  of  this 
gifted  young  being.  She  left  her  home  for 
Mrs.  Willard's  Seminary,  in  Troy,  November 
24th,  full  of  youthful  health  and  joy;  she  re- 
turned in  the  February  following  to  lay  her 
weary  head  upon  her  mother's  bosom  and  die. 
Her  application  to  study  had  been  intense. 
"The  school  period,"  says  Miss  Sedgewick,  "is 
the  period  of  the  young  animal's  physical 
growth  and  development — the  period  when  the 
demands  of  the  physical  nature  are  strongest, 
and  the  mental  weakest."  With  Lucretia  Da- 
vidson the  order  was  reversed.  These  are  her 
own  words:  "I  have  been  ill,  very  ill.  O  ex- 
amination— most  horrible  ordeal!  Not  prepar- 
ing ourselves  in  selected  studies,  but  the  vrhole 
course  of  the  sciences.  0,  my  dear  mother,  how 
I  wish  I  could  lay  my  aching  head  on  your 
most  tender  heart!"  The  sacrifice  was  soon 
completed.  The  next  letter  to  her  mother  was 
scarcely  legible,  and  they  brought  her  back  to 
the  little  cottage  on  Lake  Champlain,  hoping 
that  the  sweet,  health -giving  influences  of  do- 
mestic love  and  home  associations  might  avert 
disease;  but  the  destroyer  was  not  to  be  eluded, 
and  the  girl  herself  looked  calmly  forward  to 
the  end,  in  firm  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  her 
Savior.  She  died  August  27,  1825,  aged  sixteen 
years  and  eight  months. 

Her  last  two  compositions  were  written  while 
sitting  in  bed  supported  by  pillows,  during  her 
last  illness,  and  were  found  by  Mrs.  Davidson, 
after  her  death,  in  her  portfolio;  one  of  which, 
"The  Last  Farewell  to  my  Harp,"  ending  with 
this  stanzas,  is  seemingly  a  presentiment  of  her 
death,  although  addressed  to  her  muse: 

"  I  blest  that  hour,  but  0,  my  heart, 
Thou  and  thy  lyre  must  part;  yes,  part; 
And  this  shall  be  my  last  farewell, 
This,  my  sad  bosom's  latest  knell; 
And  here,  my  harp,  we  part  forever, 
I  '11  waken  thee  again,  O,  never! 
8ilence  shall  claim  thee,  cold  and  drear, 
And  thou  shalt  calmly  slumber  here." 

"The  Fear  of  Madness"  was  the  last  effort 
of  the  dying  girl,  and  we  insert  it,  as  none  can 
read  the  dark  forebodings  without  a  sentiment 
of  tender  pity  that  upon  one  so  young  and  lovely 
should  have  been  laid  a  burden  thus  heavy: 
"  There  is  a  something  which  I  dread, 
It  is  a  dark,  a  fearful  thing; 
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It  steals  along,  with  withering  tread, 
Or  sweeps  on  wild  destruction's  wing. 

That  thought  comes  o'er  me  in  the  hour 
Of  grief,  of  sickness,  or  of  sadness; 

'T  is  not  the  dread  of  death — 't  is  more, 
It  is  the  dread  of  madness. 

O,  may  these  throbbing  pulses  pause, 
Forgetful  of  their  feverish  course; 

Hay  this  hot  brain,  which  burning,  glows 
With  all  a  fiery  whirlpool's  force, 

Be  cold,  and  motionless,  and  still, 

A  tenant  of  its  lowly  bed; 
But  let  not  dark  delirium  steal — 

[Unflmkhed.} 

The  poetical  writings  of  Miss  Davidson,  says 
her  biographer,  amounted  in  all  to  two  hund- 
red and  seventy  pieces  of  various  lengths;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  among 
these  at  least  five  regular  poems  of  several 
cantos  each,  some  estimate  may  be  found  of 
the  labors  of  a  girl  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 
Besides  these,  there  were  twenty-four  school 
exercises,  three  unfinished  romances,  a  complete 
tragedy,  written  at  thirteen,  and  about  forty 
letters  written  to  her  mother  within  the  period 
of  a  few  months;  an  industry  almost  incredible. 

The  following  tribute  to  Miss  Davidson  is 
from  the  "London  Quarterly  Review,"  a  source 
sparing  in  its  praise  of  American  production, 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey:  "In  these 
poems  [Amir  Khan,  Maritorne,  Chicomoco,  etc.] 
there  is  enough  of  originality,  enough  of  aspi- 
ration, enough  of  conscious  energy,  enough  of 
growing  power,  to  warrant  any  expectation, 
however  sanguine,  which  the  patrons,  the 
friends,  and  parents  of  the  deceased  could  have 
formed!" 

The  personal  appearance  of  this  young  poet, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  just  eight  months  pre- 
ceding her  death,  is  thus  described  by  a  friend: 
"Her  complexion  was  brunette,  clear  and  brill- 
iant, of  that  warm  tint,  that  seems  to  belong 
to  lands  of  the  sun  rather  than  to  our  chilled 
regions;  indeed,  her  whole  organization,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  her  deep  and  quick  sensi- 
bility, her  early  development,  were  characteris- 
tics of  a  warmer  clime  than  ours;  her  form  was 
alight  and  symmetrical,  her  hair  profuse,  dark, 
and  curling,  her  mouth  and  nose  regular  and 
beautiful,  as  if  they  had  been  chiseled  by  an 
inspired  artist;  and  through  this  fitting  medium 
beamed  her  angelic  spirit." 

When  the  destroyer  approached,  chilling  with 
his  icy  breath  all  that  was  so  fair  and  lovely, 
he  found  her  ready  for  the  summons.  The 
prayer  that  she  had  murmured  in  her  hours  of 
comparative  health  was  fully  answered,  as  the 


beautiful  and  symmetrical  life  was  to  be  ren- 
dered up  to  its  gloriouB  Giver: 

"  0,  thou  great  source  of  joy  supreme, 
Whose  arm  alone  can  save, 
Dispel  the  darkness  that  surrounds 
The  entrance  to  the  grave. 

Lay  thy  supporting,  gentle  hand 

Beneath  my  sinking  head, 
And  with  a  ray  of  love  divine 

Illume  my  dying  bed. 

Leaning  on  thy  dear,  faithful  breast, 

I  would  resign  my  breath, 
A  nd  in  thy  loved  embraces  lose 

The  bitterness  of  death." 
(ooarcLvnso  nr  oua  but.) 
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One  by  one  the  flowers  are  dying, 

When  the  Summer  days  have  flown; 
When  the  restless  winds  are  sighing 

Through  the  woodland  sear  and  lone. 
Fed  by  dews  of  heaven  they  brightened 

In  the  garden  and  the  wild; 
And  the  eye  with  joy  was  lightened, 

Gazing  where  their  beauty  smiled. 

One  by  one  the  leaves  are  falling 

On  the  mountain  and  the  plain; 
When  the  Autumn  gales  are  calling 

With  a  weird  and  mournful  strain- 
Floating  on  the  rolling  river, 

Wafted  on  their  viewless  car, 
Where  the  echoes  wake  and  quiver 

In  the  solitudes  afar. 

One  by  one  the  years  declining 

Mark  the  chain  less  flight  of  time, 
While  the  sun  above  is  shining, 

Or  the  stars  in  glory  climb — 
While  the  lightning's  flame  is  wreathing 

Where  the  tempest  clouds  are  hurled; 
Or  when  gentlest  gales  are  breathing 

Life  and  fragrance  o'er  the  world. 

One  by  one  the  ages  number 

With  the  chiming  bells  of  peace, 
Or  the  voice  of  war's  deep  thunder, 

Where  the  nations  seek  release; 
With  the  triumphs  truth  is  gaining 

In  its  flight  from  clime  to  clime, 
Till  the  isles  shall  know  its  reigning 

In  the  distant  years  of  time. 

One  by  one  in  death  departing, 

Earthly  friends  return  no  more; 
Brighter  visions  bliss  imparting, 

Greet  them  on  the  deathless  shore; 
Where  immortal  morn  prevailing, 

Lights  no  scene  of  dull  decay; 
Where,  when  earth-born  hopes  are  failing, 

Faith  mounts  up  the  shining  way. 
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BYMKBTBY  OF  CHRI8TLU?  0HAB1GTEB. 


BT   BIT.   V.iB.    CA88ADY. 


NOTHING  is  more  beautiful  or  desirable  than 
a  consistent  religious  life — a  gracefully- 
rounded  Christian  character.  The  highest  beauty 
of  any  given  scene  in  nature,  or  of  any  specimen 
of  art,  is  the  symmetrical  coherence  of  its  sev- 
eral parts.  So  in  moral  character.  It  is  lovely 
and  attractive,  because  all  its  properties  and. 
qualities  are  consistent  one  with  another,  and 
hang  together  like  the  several  parts  in  any 
beautiful  piece  of  mechanism.  Religion  never 
expresses  itself  irregularly  or  disproportionately 
in  human  character,  when  it  has  entire  ascend- 
ency in  the  heart  and  life.  It  is  the  very  soul 
of  order  and  beauty,  and  its  developments,  when 
not  interfered  with  or  distorted,  are  necessarily 
harmonious  and  of  a  piece.  But  we  propose  to 
be  a  little  more  specific  in  tracing  the  effects  of 
religion  upon  human  character. 

It  does  not,  for  example,  unfold  the  grace  of 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  undeveloped 
and  passive  the  working,  active  element  of 
man's  being;  for  faith  and  works  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, go  together.  It  does  not  promote  the 
growth  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and  leave  its 
subject  indifferent  to  heart-culture  or  personal 
piety;  for  benevolence,  while  a  noble  virtue  in 
itself,  can  not  atone  for  the  absence  of  spirit- 
uality in  the  heart  and  life.  It  does  not  culti- 
vate in  the  soul  an  intense  love  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord's  house,  the  means  of  grace, 
and  yet  leave  the  heart  mean  and  stingy  in  the 
support  and  diffusion  of  the  institutions  of 
Christianity;  for  the  love  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  without  the  love  of  supporting  and 
diffusing  them  in  adequate  measure,  is  a  palpa- 
ble contradiction.  Religion,  acting  on  human 
character  and  giving  its  true  expression  to  the 
outward  life,  is  consistent  in  all  its  work.  It 
were  to  little  purpose  to  cultivate  faith  without 
works,  zeal  without  knowledge,  benevolence 
without  spirituality,  love  of  the  Church  and 
its  means  of  grace  without  expanded  liberality 
of  soul,  not  to  mention  other  opposites  which 
are  strangely  seen  sometimes  in  professing  Chris- 
tians. All  these  things  grace  seeks  to  unfold 
harmoniously  with  the  others  in  our  lives  and 
moral  conduct.  "  These  ought  ye  to  do  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone,"  is  the  command 
of  the  Master. 

Christianity  in  its  order  of  development  is  to 
leave  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  go  on  to  perfection.  Peter  gives  it  in  so 
many  express  words:  "Add  to  your  faith,  vir- 
tue; and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowl- 


SEA-XOB8E8. 


BT   BILIN   BBUCX. 


THE  sea,  with  its  plants  and  its  inhabitants, 
is  study  enough  for  a  life-time,  were  that 
life  as  long  as  the  life  of  Zanoni. 

The  changes  of  the  sea  are  marvelous.  Tbey 
do  not  depend  on  the  changes  of  the  sky,  except 
in  part.  They  are  incessant.  Never  is  the  face 
of  ocean  two  days  the  same,  never  two  hours 
the  same;  probably,  never  the  same  for  two 
minutes.  Constant  only  to  change,  the  interest 
it  inspires  and  the  attention  its  attracts  are 
ever  new  and  intense. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from  a  "Record  of 
the  Sea,"  kept  while  watching  it  from  a  window 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  beach. 

September  13, 1865,  A.  M%  Sea  calm — stripes 
of  white,  smooth  water  alternating  with  stripes 
of  dark,  ruffled  water.  At  noon — sea  deep  blue, 
and  calm.  P.  M. — gray;  thin  mist  slightly  vail- 
ing the  sea. 

Sept.  \Uh.  Whole  sea  dark  blue-gray,  one 
narrow  stripe  of  white  across  the  sou  them  view. 
Later — sea  light  green — wide  spaces  of  indigo 
blue.    Later — sea  dark  lead  color. 

Sept.  16/A.  Blue  and  calm — a  golden  track 
across  the  eastern  sea.  Later — sea  green,  with 
a  purple  tinge. 


edge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience; 
and  to  patience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  ' 
brotherly -kindness;  and  to  brotherly -kindness,  [ 
character."  Paul  gives  a  specific  summary  of 
the  graces  to  be  cultivated  and  perfected  in 
religious  character  in  the  following  beautiful 
words:  "Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  i/  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  The  ma- 
turity and  perfection  of  the  spiritual  graces  is 
the  crowning  triumph  of  religion  in  human 
character.  Its  finished  work  is,  "A  Perfect 
Man  ;"  and  "  growing  up  into  Him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ" — progressive 
spiritual  development  is  the  mode  of  its  accom- 
plishment. Such  is  the  work,  such  the  result 
of  grace  in  every  earnest  religious  character. 
Pointing  to  its  noblest  specimens  of  spiritual 
development — specimens,  alas!  only  too  rare  in 
the  Churches.  Christianity  bids  us,  reader, 
"  Mask  the  perfect  and  behold  the  upright," 
that  we  too  may  live  wisely  and  so  "  go  on  to 
perfection." 
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Sept.  .17 th.  Sea  a  mingled  green  and  gray, 
and  all  in  a  wash  of  foam. 

Sept,  21st.  Sea  green,  and  blue,  and  gray, 
crested  with  foam  and  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

Sept.  22a\    Sea  like  a  smooth  lake,  flooded 
with  golden  glory. 
Sept.  24th.    8ea  black,  and  ominously  still. 
Dee.  2&£.    Sea  invisible — a  mighty  "dark- 
ness"  where   we  know  it  lies.     Tremendous 
snow-storm  flying. 

January  8, 1866.  Sea  smoking  like  a  boiling 
pot,  or  as  if  it  were  all  on  fire.  A  stranger 
sight 't  were  hard  to  see. 

Jan.  10th.    Sea  full  of  ice  cakes. 
Jan.  16th.    Sea  stiffened  so  that  snow  lies  on 
its  surface  as  far  out  as  the  eye  can  see,  except- 
ing a  narrow  strip  near  the  shore. 

March  14th.  Sea  smooth  as  a  pan  of  milk, 
and  of  a  pale-blue  color.  - 

March  30th.  Sea  pea-green;  full  of  tiny 
waves. 

April  1st.  Sea  calm  and  hazy.  Later — rip- 
pling and  blue.  Later — the  bluest  blue,  spark- 
ling with  millions  of  diamonds. 

But  enough.  The  stormy,  raging  aspect  is 
not  given.  That  is  dreadful.  The  furious  waves, 
like  herds  of  buffalo,  heads  down,  white  manes 
flying,  chasing  each  other  in  rows,  come  bellow- 
ing up  from  the  distance,  and  break  with  thun- 
derous shock  upon  the  rocky  shore.  The  whole 
air  is  filled  with  the  tumult,  and  the  stoutest 
heart  may  well  be  appalled  beholding  the  power 
and  the  passion  of  the  "  remorseless  sea." 

Ah,  what  wonder  that  so  many  noble  ships 
have  gone  down  in  storms  I  The  marvel  is  that 
so  many  outride  them.  But  it  is  after  these 
storms  that  the  greatest  number,  and  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  beautiful  sea-mosses 
are  found.  These  "Algae"  are  of  three  colors, 
green,  olive,  and  red;  but  each  color  varies  in 
shades,  from  almost  black  to  almost  white. 
Algae  are  found  on  every  coast,  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  and  they  vary  in  different  lati- 
tudes. The  greens  are  the  most  common  and 
the  most  hardy;  they  abound  in  polar  regions. 
The  olive  belongs  to  temperate  latitudes,  and 
the  red  to  the  warmer  climes.  But  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  all  three  of  the  colors  are  found. 
The  green  grow  near  high-water  mark;  the 
olive  lower  down,  and  the  red  Algae,  or  sea- 
moss,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  has  its  home  yet 
farther  down  into  the  sea.  Only  at  the  very 
lowest  tides  can  we  see  it  where  it  grows  from 
the  rich  ocean  soil,  or  clinging  to  the  rocks. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  ocean's  floor  a 
vast  sandy  plain,  or  a  wild  region  of  sterile 
mountains.  There  are  deserts  in  the  sea  as 
well  as  on  the  land;  but  there  are*  also  im- 
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measurable  fertile,  fruitful  plains  in  the  aqueous 
world.  Some  of  these  Alga  have  stems  as  long 
as  the  trunk  of  the  tallest  tree,  and  leaves, 
or  "fronds,"  that  rival  in  size  the  leaf  of  the 
palm. 

These,  however,  are  not  precisely  the  plants 
that  young  ladies  seek  for  in  the  sea  and  press 
upon  paper.  So  much  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  persons  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  sea-side  studies,  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring these  pretty  mosses,  that  the  thought 
of  making  a  sketch  of  it  for  the  Repository 
occurred  to  me. 

It  is  largely  from  the  West  that  the  voice  of 
this  interest  and  curiosity  comes.  The  moss- 
seekers  go  at  low  tide  prepared  for  rough  ad- 
ventures, and  sometimes  meet  such.  Frequently 
the  wind  blows  savagely  at  the  very  hour  most 
propitious  to  moss  finding.  And  no  one  who 
has  not  attempted  the  thing  has  an  idea  of  the 
effort  required  to  keep  yourself  on  your  feet, 
upon  sea-weed  and  slippery  rocks,  or  out  of  the 
sea  when  a  resolute  and  vehement  wind  is  de- 
termined to  throw  you  down,  or  to  cast  you  in. 

Away  out  into  the  rocks  go  the  moss-seekers, 
after  having  carefully  examined  the  exposed 
beach.  There  they  stand  struggling  with  the 
wind,  and  frequently  shouting  back  and  forth 
to  each  other  of  what  treasure  they  have  se- 
cured or  lost.  They  are  provided  with  a  pail 
and  a  long  hooked  stick,  and  their  practiced 
eyes  know  well  their  prey.  With  much  slip- 
ping and  stumbling  about  over  the  slimy  rocks, 
and  occasionally  the  sitting  unwittingly  down 
into  the  cold  water,  the  desired  number  of 
mosses  is  at  last  secured,  the  pail  is  filled  with 
water,  and,  fortunate  if  not  surprised  by  the 
return  tide,  the  moss-seekers  go  home.  The 
exciting  and  merry  part  of  the  work  is  over, 
and  now  comes  the  labor. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Smithsonian 
Library  is  a  page  of  directions  for  the  pressing 
of  sea-mosses,  which  might  reasonably  terrify 
any  reader  from  ever  attempting  the  task.  All 
that  need  be  said  of  these  directions  is,  that 
they  were  given  by  a  professor  of  the  Dublin 
University,  and  that  they  are  in  character. 

What  is  really  necessary  to  be  done  is,  that 
the  mosses  be  washed  clean,  placed  carefully  on 
white  paper,  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  the 
worker.  1  like  best  a  large  white  bowl  in  my 
lap.  I  place  my  hand  under  the  paper,  which 
must  be  just  below  the  surface  of,  the  water, 
drop  the  moss  into  the  paper,  and  with  a  large 
brass  pin  or  a  sharp  stick,  pick  out  and  float 
out  the  moss  till  its  tiny  branches  are  all  ex- 
tended; then,  very  slowly  and  carefully,  I  lift 
the  paper  and  pin  it  up  somewhere  to  dry. 
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When  it  is  dry  place  it  between  smooth  paste- 
boards, press  it  heavily  for  some  hours,  and  the 
work  is  done.  When  skillfully  arranged  these 
mosses  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
finest  drawings.  Many  will  not  believe  that 
the  mosses  themselves  are  there.  "0!  yes,  I 
understand,"  says  a  friend, "  you  press  the  mosses 
on,  and  this  is  their  impression;  but  how  do  you 
ever  get  them  off  so  nicely?"  The  work  is 
difficult  and  very  tiresome,  but  "it  pays"  if 
well  done.  Mosses,  all  but  the  red  ones,  may 
be  dried  and  sent  any  where;  then  soaked  out 
and  pressed  so  as  to  look  quite  pretty.  Fresh 
water  changes  the  color  of  some  of  them.  Heat 
also  will  change  the  color  of  some  of  the  olives 
to  a  bright  green.  Each  moss  has  its  inhabit- 
ants. With  a  lens  we  behold  in  them  manifold 
wonders  of  God. 

How  great  is  the  Lord  our  God,  how  wonder- 
ful his  knowledge  and  power,  and  how  delicate, 
as  well  as  loving  and  kind,  are  his  ministrations, 
that  while  he  has  upon  him  the"  care  of  all  the 
suns  and  systems,  he  also  nourishes  and  oherishes 
such  atoms  of  life  as  we  here  behold ! 

That  God  is  great  and  wise  his  humblest 
works  declare;  but  revelation  alone  teaches  con- 
clusively that  he  is  good.  In  nature  there  is 
much  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  terror  and 
distrust  of  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all. 


JOUBNAL  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 
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NUMBKB  VI. 

MISS  MURRAY  found  out,  when  she  was  in 
this  country,  that  ladies,  traveling  alone, 
met  with  better  treatment  for  being  well  dressed. 

Is  that  a  fact  peculiar  to  our  country?  Ib 
not  good  apparel  a  passport  to  favor  any  where? 
"  Other  things  being  equal,"  will  not  the  best- 
dressed  person  meet  with  the  best  treatment,  any 
where,  in  any  country,  that  is,  from  the  majority 
of  people?  There  is  once  in  a  while  a  chivalrous 
spirit  who  is  always  searching  for  worth  in 
rags,  and  who  would  make  it  a  merit  to  help  a 
ragged,  ugly  old  woman,  sooner  than  a  beauti- 
ful, well-dressed  young  one.  But  these  are  rare. 
There  are  few  that  will  recognize  the  guinea 
without  the  stamp. 

"  Plate  Bin  with  gold,  and  the  strong  lance  of  justice 
h artless  breaks; 
Aim  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  will  pieroe  it." 

And  fine  apparel  and  rags  are  the  badges  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  By  these  men  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  lawyer,  took  advantage 


of  this  peculiarity  of  human  nature,  leaning  to 
the  side  where  power  may  seem  to  lie.  He  had 
a  client  who  was  covered  with  these  badges  of 
poverty,  rags.  They  fluttered  to  the  breeze  like 
flags,  and  were  surmounted  by  a  tattered  straw 
hat,  that  set  the  seal  upon  his  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  He  was  indigence  and  squalid- 
ness  personified. 

He  had  been  arrested  for  some  petty  pilfering. 
The  proof  was  strong  against  him.  He  would 
be  convicted,  probably,  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

His  lawyer,  a  young  man,  but  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  to  whom  clients  were 
not  very  plenty,  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
obtain  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in  in 
court.  The  young  man — he  was  young  and  not 
ill-looking  by  nature — said  he  had  a  cousin  who 
had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  that  he  thought  he 
would  lend  him. 

"Get  them  at  once,  then,"  said  the  young 
lawyer.  "Mind  that  you  have  the  boots  well 
blacked.  Display  a  good  front  of  shirt  bosom. 
Go  to  the  barber's  and  get  your  hair  cut,  and 
get  clean  shaved,  and  be  sure  and  have  your 
hands  and  face  clean  when  you  come  into  oourt." 
The  fellow  went  off  with  alacrity  to  obey  these 
directions.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  as  the 
lawyer  sat  in  his  office,  a  respectable-looking 
stranger  entered.  He  suspended  his  writing  to 
await  his  business,  looking  at  him  expectantly 
after  exchanging  a  "  good  day,  sir,"  and  motion- 
ing him  to  a  chair. 

The  gentleman — he  looked  like  one — after  a 
few  moments'  silence,  said,  "You  told  me  to 
come  to  the  office  this  evening." 

"  Your  name  sir,  I  do  n't  remember,"  the  law- 
yer began;  then  seeing  a  peculiar  expression  upon 
the  face  of  his  visitor,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him.  It  was  his  ragged  client  thus  metamor- 
phosed by  his  new  suit  of  clothes. 

He  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  change  in 
him.  He  sat  erect,  had  an  air  of  self-respect, 
instead  of  the  slouching,  sneaking  one  that  had 
belonged  to  him  in  his  old  clothes,  and,  alto- 
gether, bore  the  part  of  a  man  of  weight. 

Would  any  intelligent  jury  convict  a  man  of 
so  good  an  appearance  as  that  of  stealing  a  ■ 
pig  at  midnight,  and  bearing  it — stifling  its 
squeals — away  under  his  coat,  or  of  robbing  j 
the  hen-roost  of  his  neighbor,  not  to  mention 
several  smaller  acts  of  the  same  sort,  if  such 
there  can  be? 

Would  a  man  of  such  polished  boots,  and  so 
white  and  shining  a  shirt  front,  stoop  to  things 
like  these?  The  idea  was  absurd.  The  evesi 
proved  according  to  the  shrewd  lawyer's  calcu- 
lation.   The  man  was  entirely  cleared  from  the 
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crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  went  bis  way  re- 
joicing. 

I  was  in  at  Mrs.  Ingersoll's  to-day — she  is  a 
cousin  of  cousin  Allen^fr— and  she  discoursed 
something  in  this  wise: 

The  bane  of  life  is  things.  I  can  prove  it 
I  have  had  personal  experience  in  the  matter. 
I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  things.  I  have 
had  my  life  worried  out  of  me — a  portion  of 
it — by  things.  At  home  I  am  surrounded  by 
things  that  annoy  me.  If  I  journey  from  home, 
things  must  accompany  me.  My  evil  genius  is 
things — troops  and  swarms  of  evil  geniuses, 
that  goad  and  prick  me  worse  than  the  Lili- 
pntians  did  Gulliver.  0,  for  an  escape  from 
things  I  "A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness" 
would  be  welcome  if  I  could  escape  from  things. 

I  wanted  to  go  and  pay  a  few  weeks'  visit  to 
a  friend,  but  I  could  not  do  it  without  being 
incumbered,  flanked,  surrounded  by  things.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  walk  in  the  country,  but  I 
could  not  do  it  without  being  incumbered, 
weighed  down  by  things.  Where  is  my  parasol, 
give  me  my  gloves,  my  hat  and  vail.  I  must 
put  on  some  outside  wrap,  though  the  weather 
is  so  warm  I  would  lain  take  off  one-half  the 
weight  of  dry  goods  I  at  present  have  on.  0, 
the  weariness,  the  weight  of  things  1  It  takes 
away  all  the  pleasure  of  cooking,  the  things 
that  must  be  used  in  the  process,  and  the  num- 
ber of  things  that  must  be  cooked  to  make  out 
the  assortment  of  a  meal. 

"  Big  plates  and  little  plates, 

Knives  and  forks  to  right  'em, 
Big  spoons  and  little  spoons, 
And  so,  ad  infinitum." 

All  these  things  have  to  be  maneuvered  to 
get  the  meal,  and  then  they  all  have  to  be 
maneuvered  back  to  their  places.  It  is  change, 
cbassee  across,  right  and  left,  from  morning  till 
night 

When  you  go  to  bed,  the  things  that  you 
have  to  take  off,  when  you  get  up,  the  things 
that  you  have  to  put  on  I  I  playfully  reminded 
her  of  the  man  who  hung  himself  from  very 
'weariness  of  taking  off  his  clothes  and  putting 
them  on  every  day.  She  said, "  He  had  reason/' 
and  laughing  went  on.  "When  you  go  on  a 
journey  the  things  that  you  have  to  put  up,  the 
things  you  have  to  see  to  on  the  way,  the  things 
that  you  have  to  lumber  up  your  friends'  houses 
with,  if  you  go  on  a  visit,  and  the  things  that 
you  have  to  disembowel  and  arrange  again  in 
presses,  on  shelves,  etc. — 0,  the  wearisomeness  of 
things!  The  things  that  we  must  have  in  our 
houses  to  be  cleaned,  arranged,  moved  about!" 

Thinking  it  over,  I  thought,  "thereby  hangs" 


much  truth.  We  are  slaves  to  things,  and  I 
remembered  how  Thoreau  threw  away  some 
specimens  a  scientific  friend  bad  given  him,  and 
which  he  had  arranged  on  his  window  when  he 
found  they  wanted  dusting  every  morning.  I 
must  try  to  think  how  far  these  matters  may 
be  remedied,  sometime,  by  simplifying,  etc. 

A  few  thoughts  occurred  to  me  to-day  which 
I  will  put  down,  and  enlarge  upon  them  at 
some  future  time.  They  are  not  new,  but  they 
are  of  those  things  of  which*  we  need  to  be  often 
reminded,  to  have  them  influence  our  practice 
as  they  ought. 

A  pleasant  table  is  of  great  importance;  a 
table  with  a  clean  cloth  as  a  foundation  fact, 
with  bright-looking  dishes,  well-cooked  food, 
and  garlanded,  as  I  may  say,  by  pleasant  faces. 
Bnt  do  n't  the  condition  of  the  table  make 
some  difference  in  the  expression  of  the  faces 
around  it,  as  those  who  surround  it  are  affected 
pleasantly  or  unpleasantly  by  it?  Pleasant  con- 
versation is  one  of  the  best  garnishes  of  a  meal; 
it  not  only  makes  us  enjoy  the  meal  better 
while  we  are  eating  it,  but  it  digests  better 
when  taken  pleasantly;  our  food  does  us  more  s 
good,  assimilates  more  readily,  so  those  say  who 
understand  these  things,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
true. 

But  an  ill-cooked,  ill-served,  ill-arranged  meal 
does  not  tend  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  conver- 
sation of  a  pleasant  kind.  It  incites  to  grum- 
bling if  there  are  those  present  who  are  licensed 
to  grumble,  and  that  is  not  a  pleasant  accom- 
paniment of  a  meal,  and  does  not  help  diges- 
tion. 

I  have  been  thinking  again  to-day  upon  the 
subject  of  noise  in  the  house — household  noises, 
perhaps  I  might  call  it — what  a  source  of  an- 
noyance they  may  be  to  others,  when  we  our- 
selves are  unconscious  of  them. 

Much  of  this  noise  may  be  unnecessary.  The 
business  of  a  house  can  not  be  carried  on 
without  some  noise;  but  we  common  people, 
who  live  so  near  to  the  machinery,  ought  to 
try  to  make  it  move  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible. 

An  appearance  of  bustle  and  fussiness,  too, 
about  a  house,  is  to  be  avoided.  This  is  more 
unpleasant  and  more  apparent  to  lookers-on 
than  to  ourselves.  We  should  endeavor  to  have 
things  go  on  quietly  and  smoothly,  with  as 
little  display  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
moved. 

(Broken  off  by  a  call  from  cousin  Abby.) 

I  was  writing  about  keeping  the  machinery 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  as  much  as  possible, 
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but  I  don't  know  what  else  I  was  going  to 
Bay,  bo  I  will  begin  anew. 

The  noise  of  children,  to  which  parents  are 
accustomed  so  that  they  do  not  notice  it,  and  to 
whom  it  is  less  unpleasant,  of  course,  than  if 
they  do  notice  it,  may  be  very  annoying,  pain- 
ful, and  distracting  to  others,  old  people,  or 
others  in  the  family,  or  occasional  comers.  This 
is  not  enough  thought  of,  I  am  afraid.  If 
grandma  or  grandpa  complains,  she  is  trouble- 
some, if  she  does  not,  she  suffers. 

Of  course  children  can  not  be  always  kept 
quiet.  It  would  be  a  wrong  to  them  to  require 
them  to  be.  But  they  should  be  taught  that 
they  must  sometimes  moderate  their  boisterous- 
ness  for  the  sake  of  others.  They  should  be 
taught  early  that  we  can  not  always  do  what 
is  pleasant  to  us  without  interfering  with  the 
comfort  of  somebody  else,  and  we  ought  to 
think  of  these  things. 

I  know  that  when  Norton  comes  in  some- 
times with  his  sharp  whistle,  that  it  is  unpleas- 
ant to  Aunt  Milly,  though  she  would  not  say 
so;  and  I  have  told  him  that  the  pain  to  Aunt 
Milly  was  greater  than  the  pleasure  to  him, 
and  that,  therefore,  as  she  was  so  good  to  him, 
covering  his  balls,  and  helping  him  about  his 
kites,  etc.,  he  ought  to  try  to  think  and  do  his 
whistling  outside  when  she  is  present.  He  is 
naturally  kind,  only  thoughtless,  and  he  seldom 
forgets  himself  now. 

The  spirit  of  true  kindness  does  much  toward 
oiling  the  machinery  of  a  household,  because  it 
makes  us  think  of  these  things. 

There  are  some  noises  in  families  that  live 
remote  from  the  common  noises  of  the  house — 
those  that  pertain  to  the  work — that  may  be 
made  very  annoying  to  members  of  the  family, 
and  o there  who  are  forced  to  listen  to  them 
whether  they  are  in  the  mood  or  not.  The 
piano  may  be  made  such  an  annoyance,  even 
when  it  is  a  good  instrument,  well  played. 

There  is  always  a  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil,  if  we  had  the  alchemy  to  extract  it.  We 
are  too  apt  to  condemn  things  in  the  lump.  Even 
scandal,  whioh  is  "ugly  and  venomous/'  may 
yet  "  bear  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head."  Per- 
haps those  sins  and  transgressions  that  do  not 
come  under  the  penalty  of  the  law — they  are 
legion,  and  they  work,  0,  so  much  misery — per- 
haps they  should  be  punished  by  the  lash  of 
honest  tongues,  their  perpetrators  held  up  to 
public  view  for. the  evil  they  work  when  there 
is  no  other  way  to  deter  them  from  it. 

Most  people  who  are  cruel,  who  are  mean, 
who  do  evil  when  there  is  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment, are  cowardly.    Many  of  them,  if  they  felt 


they  were  acting  in  the  eye  of  the  world, .would 
desist  from  their  evil  courses.  If  we  could  in- 
fluence tliem  in  this  way,  we  should  not  only 
benefit  those  whom  they  would  injure,  but 
themselves,  for  the  exercise  of  any  bad  pas- 
sions strengthens  them.  So  of  the  good;  and 
if  we  can  by  any  means  induce  a  person  to 
exercise  the  good  that  is  in  him,  instead  of  the 
evil,  we  do  a  service  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
humanity.  This  is  trite,  but  we  do  not  bear  it 
in  mind  enough.  Take  a  child  about  equally 
balanced  between  tendencies  to  good  or  evil- 
there  are  many  such — place  it  among  those 
who  will  appeal  only  to  what  is  wrong  in  its 
nature,  bringing  it  out  and  strengthening  it, 
and  he  may  grow  up  a  marked  bad  character, 
whereas  under  opposite  treatment  he  might 
have  been  useful  and  happy.  I  believe  this. 
I  believe  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  influences 
of  these  kinds.  I  have  seen  children  good  with 
the  good,  who,  when  with  the  warped  and 
corrupt,  showed  evil  tendencies;  the  bad  in 
their  natures  cropping  out,  coming  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Mrs.  Jones  told  Mrs.  or  Miss  Brown,  and  she 
told  it  to  Mrs.  Smith,  etc.  Query:  Is  it  not  as 
often  Mr.  Jones,  or  Brown,  or  Smith?  Perhaps 
not.  According  to  tradition  it  is  not;  according 
to  commonly-received  opinion  it  is  not;  yet 
this  is  not  always  infallible,  either  with  regard 
to  things  or  people.  "Commom  fame  is  seldom 
to  blame,"  the  old  adage  says,  which  means  that 
people  are  usually  rated  by  public  opinion  for 
about  what  they  are  worth.  We  may  mistake 
by  receiving  this  too  implicitly.  Public  opinion 
often  does  great  injustice  to  people,  awarding 
them  virtues  they  do  not  possess,  condemning 
them  when  they  merit  praise.  Common  opinion 
sees  only  the  surface  of  character. 

But  I  can  not  discuss  that  now.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  women  are  more  addicted  to 
talking  about  their  neighbors  than  men  are. 
Possibly  women  are  more  apt  to  repeat  any 
little  thing  they  hear  about  their  neighbors 
than  men  are.  They  have  not  so  many  things 
of  more  importance  to  take  up  their  minds  as 
men  have.  Possibly  they  are  more  curious 
about  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors,  partly  for 
the  same  reason,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  a  epice  more  of  curiosity  in  their 
composition.  Was  it  not  so  in  the  beginning? 
Was  not  Eve  curious  to  know  the  taste  of  the 
forbidden  fruit? 

It  is  proverbial  that  if  a  woman  knows  a 
secret  she  must  tell  it  to  somebody,  it  burns  in 
her  bosom  otherwise.  What  was  that?  Some 
one  told  a  secret  to  the  wave,  the  wave  whis- 
pered it  to  the  oar,  the  oar  told  it  to  the  sailor, 
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the  sailor  told  it  to  his  fair,  and  she,  she  told  it 
every- where.  Well,  we  mast  have  some  foibles 
and  weaknesses  to  overbalance  those  that  be- 
long to  "the  party  of  the  other  part."  It  would 
not  do  to  be  all  perfection  in  this  imperfect 
state. 


THE  BT7MMEB  BAIN. 


Thx  rain,  the  rain, 

The  cool,  sweet  Summer  rain; 
How  't  ii  (ailing,  softly  calling, 

With  a  rich,  melodious  strain, 
From  its  thousand  silvery  voices  I 
And  the  earth,  how  it  rejoices, 

That  so  long  bath  thirsty  lainl 
Longing  so,  and  grieving,  sighing, 
O'er  the  leaves,  and  flowers  dying; 

O'er  the  parched  and  drooping  grain; 
O'er  the  withering  vines  and  grasses, 
Where  the  sad  breese,  as  it  passes, 

Murmurs  forth  its  bitter  pain  I 
To  the  birds,  which  chant  above  it, 
That  there 's  nothing  left  to  love  it; 

That  its  music  floats  in  vain, 
Since  the  flowers  are  drooping,  dying, 
And  the  leaves  all  listless  lying, 

Since  the  clouds  withheld  the  rain, 

The  cool,  refreshing  rain  I 

The  rain,  the  rain, 
The  welcome,  welcome  rain; 
Hark!  'tis  calling, 
How  't  is  falling 
On  the  thirsty  earth  again  1 
Now  it  plashes, 
Now  it  dashes 
'Gainst  my  chamber  window  pane; 
Now  it  murmurs 
Of  lost  Summers, 
With  a  low  and  sweet  refrain; 
And  it  bringeth, 
As  it  singeth, 
Brightest  blessings  in  its  train! 
From  the  southlands, 
From  the  cloodlands; 
From  the  deep,  mysterious  main  I 
Life,  to  all  the  drooping  flowers, 
To  the  leaflets  in  their  bowers, 
To  the  rose  a  richer  stain. 
And  the  red  fruit  blushes  deeper, 
While  each  wasted  vine  and  creeper 
Feels  tfirough  every  throbbing  vein 
The  fresh  life-current  stealing, 
Like  to  that  which  wakened  feeling. 
In  the  widow's  son  of  Nain. 
And  the  breezes,  'mong  the  grasses, 
Chanting  low  and  solemn  masses, 
And  the  brooklet  on  the  plain, 
With  the  bobolinks  and  thrushes, 
Tell  their  joy  in  silvery  gushes 
As  the  precious  draught  they  drain! 


While  our  prayers  of  deep  thanksgiving, 
To  the  Father  of  all  living, 
Reaches  up  a  golden  chain, 
As  we  listen  to  the  murmur 
Of  the  blessed,  welcome  comer, 

The  sweet,  refreshing  rain, 

The  pleasant  Summer  rain! 


EVENING  HTMN. 


Help  me,  my  God  and  King, 
Rightly  thy  praise  to  sing, 
And  thee  for  every  thing 
Ever  adore: 

For  all  thy  light  to-day, 
Lighting  my  darksome  way, 
With  its  celestial  ray 

Going  before: 

For  that  rich  heavenly  food. 
Feast  of  thy  flesh  and  blood, 
Life,  strength,  and  healthful  mood 
Quick 'ning  in  me: 

And  for  my  safe  retreat 

From  the  world's  storm  and  heat, 

Under  thy  mercy-seat 

Hiding  in  thee: 

Lord,  in  thy  loving  voice 
Let  my  eold  heart  rejoice; 
O,  may  my  ready  choice 

Make  thee  my  guest! 

8omber  the  night,  and  drear, 
O,  let  me  find  thee  near. 
My  fainting  soul  to  cheer 

With  quiet  rest! 

On  that  dear  breast  of  thine 
May  I  my  head  recline, 
And  may  that  tonoh  Divine 

Thrill  through  my  soull 

Cleansing  away  all  dross. 
Counting  all  else  but  loss. 
May  I  thy  sacred  Cross 

Take  for  my  goal! 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  God, 
Freed  from  my  sinful  load, 
Daily  to  tread  the  road 

Leading  to  thee. 

8hield,  sword,  and  helmet— thine, 
Strength,  courage,  aid — Divine, 
Only  this  body — mine; 
So  let  it  be. 

Keen  be  the  fight  below, 
Hard  be  the  tempter's  blow, 
Nothing  can  overthrow 

Whom  thou  dost  keep. 
Waiting  thy  great  behest, 
I  lay  me  down  to  rest; 
Calm  thou  my  troubled  breast, 

Grant  me  sweet  sleep. 

E.  S.  D. 
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THB  EMOTIONS  AFD  PA88I0H8. 


IT    I1XBT  B.    HIBBBK,  V.  S.  IT. 


ARTIFICIAL  language  represents  very  im- 
perfectly sentiments  prompted  by  the 
deeper  emotions  or  passions,  yet  soul  and  body 
are  bo  delicately  connected  that  every  disturb- 
ance of  the  one  sends  its  own  peculiar  wave 
over  the  surface  of  the  other.  These  have  been 
termed  the  involuntary  signs — the  natural  lan- 
guage. The  great  Roman  orator,  who  knew  so 
Well  how  to  touch  every  chord  of  the  human 
heart,  fully  appreciated  the  significancy  of  these 
external  signs — this  God-appointed  language  of 
emotion  and  passion.  "Every  impulse  of  the 
mind/'  said  he,  "has  from  nature  its  own  pe- 
culiar look,  and  intonation,  and  gesture."  This 
language  of  nature  exposes  more  or  less  to  the 
view  of  the  beholder  every  passion  and  emo- 
tion that  arises  in  the  heart. 

It  is  a  language  too  intelligible  to  the  un- 
learned, the  uncultivated,  and  inexperienced. 
It  is  true  that  the  more  delicate  and  less  clearly- 
defined  expressions  require  some  study  and  ex- 
perience; yet  there  are  manifestations  that  are 
plain  and  patent  to  every  mind  of  ordinary  per- 
ceptive power.  Some  of  these  signs,  it  is  true, 
are  common  to  several  passions;  others,  however, 
are  peculiar  to  one.  Admiration  and  mirth, 
fear  and  despair,  jealousy  and  revenge,  love  and 
sympathy,  beauty  and  sublimity  each  has  an 
external  expression  peculiar  to  itself.  Of  the 
external  signs  of  the  emotions  and  passions, 
those  that  appear  upon  the  countenance  gener- 
ally disappear  with  the  emotions  that  produced 
them.    The  poet  has  expressed  the  thought: 

"  I  felt  that  I  could  almost  trace 

The  thoughts  that  heaved  her  breast, 
So  plainly  in  her  changeful  face 
Tier  feeling*  were  expressed." 

But  often  an  emotion  or  passion  by  frequent 
recurrence  will  stamp  itself  upon  the  counte- 
nance and  write  indelibly  character  or  expression 
there  that  lasts  till  it  molders  and  dissolves  in 
the  charnel-house.  These  natural  signs  consti- 
tute a  common  language.  The  African  and 
Arab,  American  or  European  can  comprehend 
it  with  equal  clearness.  Nobody  fails  in  refer- 
ring each  sign  to  its  proper  passion.  Even  the 
infant  can  be  made  to  coo  and  smile,  or  shrink 
with  fear  or  cry  out  in  its  distress,  as  love  and 
approval  or  anger  and  severity  are  expressed 
by  the  countenance  of  the  nurse.  The  Author 
of  our  nature  has  doubtless  designed  these  signs 
of  passion  and  emotion  to  subserve  various  and 
manifold  benevolent  ends. 


Arbitrary  and  eqnivocal  words  have  a  double 
meaning,  and  their  true  signification  is  often 
made  clear  by  the  accompanying  external  signs 
which  show  precisely  the  nature  of  the  agita- 
tion within.  The  factitious  words  may  be 
measured  and  modified  by  the  trained  controll- 
ing mind;  but  the  mien,  the  trembling  utter- 
ance, the  significant  expression  of  the  divine 
countenance  will  oftentimes  reveal  most  dis- 
tinctly the  passion  burning  at  the  heart.  Now, 
man's  nature  is  social;  God  designed  him  for 
society,  and  it  is  evident  that  social  feeling  may 
be  very  sensibly  promoted  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  this  universal  language.  A  look,  an 
expression  of  the  human  face  divine,  will  often 
go  to  our  hearts  and  lead  us  to  believe,  nay,  to 
feel,  that  we  have  found  a  worthy  friend  and 
companion,  because  we  have  caught  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  soul  shadowed  forth  in  a  faithful 
mirror.  Moreover,  that  there  are  so  many  ex- 
ternal signs  of  passion  is  a  strong  indication 
that  man  in  his  very  constitution  is  framed  to  be 
open  and  sincere.  A  child's  intellections  and 
emotions  beam  from  his  eye  and  speak  in  al- 
most articulate  tone  from  his  whole  face.  As 
we  grow  older,  and,  as  we  fancy,  wiser,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  thousand  causes,  we 
school  ourselves  to  resist  ordinarily  the  prompt- 
ings of  nature,  and  to  repress  and  fetter  many 
of  the  natural  signs  of  emotion  and  passion. 
Yet  a  vivid  passion  will  break  over  all  these 
barriers,  melt  the  lava  from  the  incrusted  heart, 
and  in  spite  of  the  strongest  effort  of  the  will, 
speak  through  the  eye  and  look  and  expression 
an  inarticulate,  yet  plain  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage. Hence,  absolute  hypocrisy — to  appear 
entirely  what  we  are  not,  and  to  be  wholly  not 
what  we  appear — is  impossible;  because  na- 
ture here  sets  itself  over  against  dissimulation, 
and  approves  and  supports  simplicity  and  truth. 
The  evidence  of  virtuous  and  benevolent  de- 
sign is  here  most  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  peculiarity  of  man's  con- 
stitution prevents  much  harm  in  society. 

But  nature  has  also  appointed  certain  sounds 
and  peculiar  tones  for  the  external  expression 
of  each  separate  passion.  It  is  the  knowledge 
and  ready  command  of  the  tone  which  nature 
demands  that  constitutes  the  chief  excellence 
of  the  fine  reader.  Though  passion  is  not  really 
an  object  of  the  outward  sense,  its  natural  ex- 
ternal signs  are,  and  these  are  indeed  more 
effective  than  words.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
voluntary  and  natural  signs,  Buch  as  the  gesture 
and  mien,  which,  with  most  extraordinary  uni- 
formity, accompany  certain  emotions  and  pas- 
sions. When  these,  and  the  tone  belonging  to 
the  passion,  are  at  the  command  of  the  orator 
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or  actor,  there  is  no  power  of  resistance  left  in 
the  human  heart.  He  becomes  for  the  time  at 
least  irresistible. 

Artificial  language  is  doubtless  the  principal 
and  most  important  vehicle  of  thought;  and 
emotion  and  passion  find  in  it  powerful  expres- 
sion, yet  those  that  have  properly  considered 
the  comparative  effect  of  words  and  gestures  in 
the  communication  of  ideas,  uniformly  agree 
that  the  latter  are  often  the  more  effective.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  to  order  one  to  leave 
the  room  is  not  so  expressive  as  simply  to 
point  to  the  door,  or  to  whisper,  "  Be  silent," 
is  not  so  significant  as  to  place  the  fingers  upon 
the  lips.  A  Frenchman's  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
expresses  more  than  any  combination  of  words 
can  convey.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  where  oral  language  is  employed  to  repre- 
sent an  emotion  or  passion,  the  strongest  effect 
is  produced  by  exclamations,  or  the  utterance 
of  phrases  and  broken  sentences.  All  this  is 
philosophical,  and  results  from  the  fact  that 
words  being  but  arbitrary  signs,  uttered  to 
convey  thoughts  and  ideas,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  some  friction  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  these  arbitrary  signs  so  as  to  form 
sentences.  That  is,  a  portion  of  the  mind  must 
be  consumed  or  monopolized  in  getting  the  idea 
from  the  uttered  signs,  leaving  consequently 
but  a  portion  to  rest  upon  the  idea  itself. 
Hence  the  most  effective  speakers,  and  espe- 
cially great  dramatic  writers,  most  uniformly 
use  that  style  of  language  or  combination  of 
words,  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of 
thought  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  words. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  study  of 
nature  and  a  proper  analysis  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  most  successful  delineations  hi 
emotion  and  passion  will  be  the  best  in- 
structors. 

There  are  certain  emotions  common  to  every 
heart  whose  external  manifestations  are  such  as 
to  distinguish  them  each  from  the  other,  and 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  grave 
and  gay.  As  sources  of  enjoyment  the  latter, 
though  they  appear  to  the  careless  observer  the 
most  important  and  attractive,  are  in  reality 
the  least  important  and  far  less  satisfactory  to 
the  human  spirit.  They  are  the  most  showy, 
but  the  least  abundant  in  springs  of  enjoyment. 
There  is  an  emotion  which  is  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow,  but  apparently  occupying  a  boundary 
very  little  separated  from  either,  which,  from 
I  childhood  to  the  end  of  life,  is  a  source  of  the 
I  gentlest  and  most  pleasant  delight.  It  is  a 
highly-refined  emotion,  best  known  to  men  of 
<  reflective  habits,  and  has  given  origin  to  some 
.     of  the  sublimest  productions  in  poetry,  oratory, 


and  fiction.  It  is  termed  pensiveness,  and  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  relation  between  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  There  is  an  objection  lying  against 
this  yielding  of  the  mind  to  pensive  reverie. 
It  has  been  said  that  an  inclination  in  this  di- 
rection, if  indulged,  will  weaken  the  intellect 
and  unfit  us  for  actual  life — will  cause  us  to 
form  ideas  of  beauty  which  can  never  be  real- 
ized, and  plans  of  usefulness  that  never  can  be 
consummated;  in  short,  makes  of  us  "dream- 
ers." A  morbid  resignation  to  such  a  feeling 
may  have  this  result,  yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  been  created  beings  of  im- 
agination, we  are  all  dreamers  here,  and^ie  who 
prides  himself  most  upon  being  a  practical 
"Gradgrind"  is  often  the  veriest  dreamer  of  us 
all.  This  emotion  steals  upon  us  unawares.  If 
we  seek  its  origin,  we  can  refer  it  to  no  sub- 
jective nor  objective  cause.  We  would  rather 
be  disposed  to  reply  in  the  language  of  the 
poet: 

"  The  tear-drop  stands  in  either  eye, 
And  yet  I  can  not  tell  thee  why 
I  'm  pleased  and  yet  I  'm  sad." 

The  experience  of  man  in  reference  to  the 
grave  emotions  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
moral  government  and  benevolent  design  in 
caring  for  all  that  is  virtuous  and  good,  which 
no  infidelity  can  deny.  When  man's  conscience 
is  clear,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  clashing  be- 
tween his  will  and  the  law  of  right,  there  is  no 
degree  of  grief  which  can  extinguish  all  joy; 
and  the  joy  will  be  the  more  pure  and  permea- 
ting from  the  very  sorrow  that  envelops  it. 

Moreover,  Benevolent  Design  has  so  woven 
hope  into  the  woof  of  our  being  that  we  can 
secure  pleasure  from  that  which  we  may  never 
actually  possess,  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  delights 
and  blessings,  which  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us,  even  while  the  present  is  dark  and  sor- 
rowful. 

"  All  disappointments  pass  away! 
The  darkest  hour  foretokens  day. 
Amid  life's  ills  hope's  glimm'ring  ray 

Reveals  a  brighter  morrow! 
Amid  life's  darkest  storm,  a  gleam 
Of  sunshine  on  its  rushing  stream 
Will  often,  like  a  pleasant  dream, 

Dispel  the  clouds  of  sorrow." 

We  sometimes  hear  of  griefs  and  afflictions  that 
produce  despair.  But  this  is  a  negative  term, 
only  indicating  a  less  degree  of  hope.  In  Ten- 
nyson's "In  Memoriam"  we  see  grief,  heart-felt, 
eloquent  of  woe,  yet  submissive  and  hoping. 
In  Poe'B  wonderful  creation,  "The  Raven,"  if 
we  are  to  judge  of  it  as  a  metaphorical  illus- 
tration of  his  own  condition,  there  is  perhaps 
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tbe  nearest  approach  to  the  notes  of  despair 
npon  record. 

"And  the  Raven,  never  flitting, 
Still  is  Bitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  hast  of  Pallas, 
Just  above  my  chamber-door: 
And  bis  eyes  bave  all  the  seeming 
Of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming; 
And  the  lamp  light  o'er  him  streaming, 
Throws  bis  shadow  on  the  floor; 
And  my  soul  from  oat  that  shadow 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  I" 


"BETWIXT  THE  XOUHT  AHD  MULTITUDE." 


IT    JULIA    DAT. 


JOHN  in  the  desert  seems  a  person  unlike 
John  baptizing  the  multitude. 

Was  the  preacher  of  repentance  led  forth  by 
a  sudden  and  mysterious  transformation?  Did 
the  Spirit  of  God  seize  npon  his  soul,  annull- 
ing, at  once,  the  laws  of  habit  and  feeling, 
then  supplying  all  by  the  plenitude  of  inspira- 
tion? 

This  is  not  the  plan  of  nature  or  of  grace. 
It  was  no  casual  occurrence  that  John  "  was 
iu  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  shewing  to 
Israel."  He  who  sent  an  angel  to  foretell  hie 
birth,  surrounded  his  childhood  by  religious  in- 
fluences, and  when  bis  soul  was  imbued  with 
teachings  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  guided 
and  strengthened  him  in  his  solitude,  preparing 
him  to  go  forth,  the  glorious  herald  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Long  ere  this,  Zachariah  and  Elisa- 
beth bad  walked  "in  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless."  The  priest  with  his  sealed 
lips  must  have  thought  intently  of  the  dealings 
of  Jehovah;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  long 
silence,  who  can  tell  how  much  of  earnest  faith 
was  added  to  bis  paternal  instructions?  Elisa- 
beth, too,  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
she  met  the  mother  of  her  Lord  with  inspired 
greeting. 

But  even  their  teaching  was  not  enough. 
He  needed  to  remain  in  the  desert,  living  on 
simple  fare,  till  at  length,  with  every  power 
and  appetite  in  perfect  discipline,  he  became  a 
sign  and  a  reproof  to  all  the  trifling,  dissipated 
human  race. 

Those  busy  Jews,  who  went  daily  to  their 
toil  or  their  merchandise,  forgetful  of  the  proph- 
ecies, were  astonished  when  he  came  "in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,"  rebuking  sin;  still 
more  when  he  pointed  to  a  Messiah  who  had 
long  been  living  in  the  obscure  village  of  Naza- 
reth, blessing  earth  and  hallowing  it  forever  by 


the  example  of  a  perfect  childhood  and  a  spot- 
less youth. 

At  John's  stern  rebuke,  men  trembled  and  con- 
fessed their  sins.  They  counted  him  a  prophet 
then;  but  long  ere  this,  could  they  have  looked 
upon  him  in  his  solitude,  they  might  have  seen 
the  glance  of  that  righteous  indignation  which 
moved  in  his  great  heart  like  "  the  pent-up  fires  of 
a  volcano."  Even  then  he  knew  the  multitude. 
He  knew  how,  day  after  day,  they  vexed  the 
lower  tribes,  tortured  each  other,  and  insulted 
God — then  dropped  into  their  graves. 

He  saw  the  holiness  of  God,  the  guirt  of 
man,  and  the  approaching  judgment  so  vividly, 
that  when  he  spoke  the  multitude,  like  him, 
beheld  the  ax  "laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree," 
and  shrank  from  the  blow  of  Divine  justice. 
They  saw  themselves,  as  he  saw  them,  pigmies 
before  him  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Could  the  favor  of  Herod  bribe  him,  or  the 
fear  of  persecution  influence  him  not  to  con- 
demn sin?  Such  considerations  were  but  child- 
ish toys  to  one  who  had  communed  with  God 
in  prayer  and  through  his  Word  for  years. 

John  was  called  of  God  to  be  "  a  prophet  of 
the  Highest,"  "to  go  before  tbe  face  of  the 
Lord,"  but  that  grace  which  gave  him  inspira- 
tion, acted  through  his  human  nature,  making 
every  habit  and  every  power  of  mind  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  and  a*  point  of  contact 
with  the  outer  world.  He  was  clothed  with 
power,  but  it  was  like  the  verdure  of  the  trees, 
which  is  not  bestowed  upon  them  by  outward 
deposition,  but  comes  up  in  the  life-current  to 
form  a  robe  of  beauty. 

Let  self-indulgent  men  say  what  they  will 
about  the  folly  of  punishing  the  feeble  frame  to 
benefit  the  soul  within;  there  always  was,  and 
always  will  be,  power  in  that  self-control  which 
borders  upon  asceticism.  Among  those  who  came 
to  the  baptism  of  John,  none  were  awed  more 
than  the  effeminate  lovers  of  luxury;  none  were 
inspired  with  more  confidence  when  they  saw 
his  raiment  of  camel's  hair  and  his  leather  girdle. 

In  him  the  social  ties  and  common  sympathies 
of  life  were  seen  but  as  a  ripple  on  that  strong 
tide  which  bore  the  soul  on  to  its  mission. 
With  strange  and  solemn  reverence  we  admire 
such  a  character,  and  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
our  Savior  say,  "  There  has  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist." 

Those  who  would  move  the  multitude  like 
John,  must  first  gain  strength,  like  him,  in 
awful  solitude  alone  with  God.  But  let  none 
think  that  sanctity  lives  only  in  "the  shadow 
of  the  hills;"  for  some  who  dwell  in  crowded 
streets  find  room  for  solitude  in  their  own 
hearts,  while  some  go  to   the  woods  "whose 
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very  air  is  holy/'  and  there  think  of  trifling 
things,  or  even  yield  to  him  who  tempted  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness.  No  hermit's  cell  nor  sacred 
grove  can  dignify  a  dwarfish  souL  They  who 
would  offer  up  a  world  which  they  despise,  in 
hope  of  buying  heaven,  and  thus  make  their 
lives  useless — in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
hermit — will  "be  certainly  miserable,  but  not 
certainly  devout." 

It  is  by  solitary  qniet  thought  that  indefinite 
notions  are  wrought  into  bold  ideas  or  convic- 
tions of  duty  which  can  never  be  lost;  and  the 
mind  imbued  with  one  deathless,  strong  desire, 
transmits  its  feelings  to  others,  as  naturally  as 
the  magnet  bestows  its  power  upon  pieces  of  iron. 

What  power  had  Peter  the  hermit  to  go 
forth  and  rouse  all  Europe?  How  did  he  make 
all  classes  feel  that  gaining  possession  of  the 
Holy  Land,  would  give  on  earth  the  assurance 
and  almost  the  bliss  of  the  Upper  Canaan? 
His  ideas  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
bis  times;  his  strength  lay  in  his  years  of 
hermit  life.  Not  what  he  had  done,  but  what 
he  felt  made  him  a  leader.  He  loved  the  land 
which  had  been  brightened  by  .the  footsteps  of 
the  Redeemer;  it  was  madness  to  think  of  it  as 
polluted  by  the  irreverent  and  the  unbelieving. 
In  his  eyes  that  was  a  glorious  life  which 
helped  to  redeem  from  such  vile  thralldom,  but 
one  of  those  sacred  spots  destined  to  cheer  the 
future  ages  by  their  unfading  memories. 

Banyan's  wonderful  dream  was  induced  by 
the  enforced  retirement  of  a  prison ;  and  Luther, 
in  the  Wartburg,  probably  did  more  than  he 
could  have  done  abroad. 

Fenelon  and  Madame  Guy  on  were  reproached 
for  teaching  Quietism;  but  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  the  stirring  and  more  worldly  teachers 
of  their  day  have  exerted  such  an  influence 
upon  their  own  and  succeeding  times. 

But  higher  than  all  other  examples,  more 
important  in  its  teaching  than  even  the  life  of 
him  who  was  "more  than  a  prophet,"  is  the 
example  of  Christ,  "  who  departed  in  a  mount- 
ain to  pray,"  and  came  down  to  heal  those  who 
touched  "but  the  border  of  his  garment." 

The  Christian,  more  than  all  other  thinkers, 
should  seek  "the  still  hour."  The  memory  is 
a  powerful  lens  which  conscience,  when  undis- 
turbed, loves  to  hold  steadily  above  the  heart 
till  it  melts;  then  may  the  image  of  its  Lord 
be  impressed  upon  it  so  as  never  to  be  effaced 
by  the  abrading  influences  of  daily  care.  "  We 
can  not,  then,  too  keenly  feel,  each  one  for 
himself,  that  a  still  and  sacred  life  with  God 
must  energize  all  holy  duty,  as  vigor  in  every 
fiber  of  the  body  must  come  from  the  strong, 
calm,  faithful  beat  of  the  heart." 
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THIS  odd  name  belonged  to  a  no  less  singu- 
lar figure  which  I  see  pictured  in  a  corner  - 
of  my  ante-chamber  in  Paris — the  figure  of  a 
negro.  It  half  conceals  itself  behind  the  seat, 
and  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  it  remains  there 
as  mute,  as  motionless,  as  the  little  porcelain 
negroes,  candle-bearers,  which  are  placed  in  the 
great  halls  of  the  Venetian  palaces.  You  have  ' 
seen  them  with  their  woolly  heads,  their  caciques 
diadem 8,  their  golden  bracelets,  their  sky-blue 
tunics,  their  red  cushions,  a  costume  half  Ori- 
ental, half  Lou  is  Quinze. 

This  negro  of  mine  had  neither  diadem  nor 
bracelets,  nor  even  a  sky-blue  tunic.  Neither 
had  he  a  red  cushion.  He  crouched  in  an  ab- 
ject position;  he  was  old  and  ugly — ugly  but 
exquisitely  clean.  He  had  formerly  held,  I 
know  not  what  office — intendant  or  major-domo 
in  a  Creole  family,  which  had  now  disappeared. 
A  coat,  the  age  of  which  no  one  could  tell, 
shining  in  many  places  through  excessive  brush- 
ing, enveloped  his  shrunken  limbs.  His  shirt, 
rich  with  starch,  dazzlingly  white,  swelled  out 
like  a  cuirass  over  his  breast.  He  had  on  his  feet 
boots  which  always  shone,  however  deep  might 
be  the  mud.  His  hands,  which  carefully  held  a 
hat,  battered  indeed,  but  polished  to  the  loss  of 
its  last  hair,  were  covered  with  gloves,  formerly 
straw-color,  but  now  of  an  indefinable  hue. 

I  said  that  Kalampin  did  not  speak.  Two 
reasons  closed  his  mouth — his  unfamiliarity 
with  our  language  and  his  excessive  timidity. 
Timidity  is  not  the  word;  humility  is  what  I 
mean. 

Some  men  are  humble  from  virtue.  To  bring 
them  to  that  point  many  struggles  and  prayers 
have  been  needed.  Not  so  Kalampin.  He 
was  humble  because  he  naturally  thought  no 
good  of  himself.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  never 
thought  of  himself  at  all.  His  own  person  was 
a  stranger  to  him.  He  did  not  look  at  his  own 
actions,  he  did  not  hear  himself  speak,  he  did 
not  pity  his  own  Borrows,  he  hardly  realized 
them.  His  thoughts,  in  their  perfect  simplicity, 
did  not  form  the  thousand  circles  of  which  self 
is  the  center.  He  expected  little,  asked  still 
less,  and  when  any  one  aided  him  his  astonish- 
ment bordered  on  ecstasy. 

From  time  to  time  he  came,  cautious,  close- 
mouthed,  and  crouched  in  the  corner  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  If,  in  passing  by,  I  saw  him, 
it  was  well;  that  was  enough.    If  I  did  not 
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see  him  he  remained  silent.    Without  the  prov- 
idence of  others  he  would  have  left  as  be  came. 

Now,  the  effect  which  this  reserve  and  defer- 
ence, and  these  explosions  of  gratitude,  had 
upon  me,  was  to  shake  my  conscience  more 
deeply,  I  avow  it  to  my  shame,  than  ten  fine 
sermons  upon  charity  would  have  done. 

In  the,  presence  of  this  silent  and  modest 
creature,  who  received  the  smallest  gift  as 
heavenly  manna,  one  of  those  sudden  questions 
rose  in  my  mind  of  which  the  severity  freezes 
the  blood — sharp  questions  of  unavoidable  di- 
rectness, truths  which  start  out  of  the  shadow, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  confusion,  or  more 
than  that,  a  distress  which  only  leaves  us  cast 
down  with  the  weight  of  our  sin  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  pardons. 

Kalampin,  simple  creature,  would  have  been 
very  much  astonished  at  the  direction  be  gave 
my  thoughts. 

To  the  respect  with  which  all  men  inspired 
him,  to  his  traditionary  deference  toward  the 
aristocracy,  was  united  an  incomparable  vener- 
ation for  the  white  race. 

Now  he,  poor,  black,  and  old  as  he  was,  pos- 
sessed a  treasure  of  which  the  contemplation 
filled  all  his  days.  It  was  a  child,  his  great- 
grandson,  fatherless  and  motherless — his  very 
life. 

He  was  nothing.  But  bis  boy,  his  beautiful 
boy,  Hercules! 

The  child  was  a  mulatto — a  quadroon.  To 
Kalampin  he  was  white;  he  belonged  to  the 
race  of  masters.  The  grandfather  passed  his 
feeble  fingers  through  the  somewhat  obstinate 
hair  of  this  little  head,  he  pulled  out  the  curls — 
to  him  they  were  silky.  But  that  was  nothing. 
He  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  his  poor,  sol- 
itary heart;  he  analyzed  nothing,  he  enjoyed 
ardently. 

Kalampin  would  have  asked  nothing  to  sus- 
tain his  old  existence,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
beautiful  boy  he  came  to  perform  those  duties 
for  me,  his  silent  discharge  of  which  moved  my 
very  soul. 

The  old  man  occupied  a  sunny  little  room  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Montpamasse.  It  was  low, 
whitewashed — the  poor  negro  had  white  every- 
where— and  in  Ihe  decorations  of  these  four 
walls  was  seen  the  spirit  of  his  people. 

At  the  windows  were  rose-colored  curtains; 
on  the  walls  were  gay  prints;  the  mantlepiece 
was  paved  with  toys.  Buttons,  bits  of  mother- 
o' -pearl,  shells,  little  looking-glasses,  brass  nails, 
ends  of  bright  wire,  every  thing  shone.  I 
thought  involuntarily  of  those  charming  birds 
which  adorn  their  nests  for  their  wedding. 
Kalampin  had  adorned  his  for  his  child. 


The  beautiful  boy  was  happy.  How  many 
hours  he  spent  in  looking,  one  after  another,  at 
the  wonderful  objects  which  sparkled  in  the  sun 
like  precious  stones!  What  long  reveries,  dis- 
tant journeys  to  the  land  of  the  sun,  and  ab- 
sorbed there,  bis  eyes  intoxicated  with  gorgeous 
colors,  he  asked  for  the  hundredth  time  an  ex- 
planation of  this  or  that  image. 

In  truth,  when  I  entered  this  little  home,  so 
bright  and  warm,  after  Kalampin  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  embarrassment,  when  I  saw 
him  sitting  with  the  child  on  his  knee  and  the 
sunlight  glittering  among  the  glass,  I  also  felt 
expanded  like  a  plant  on  a  sunny  morning. 

Hercules  did  not  belie  his  name.  His  curly 
head  gave  token  of  strength,  his  bright  eye  of 
energy  of  mind.  He  carried  his  head  high  and 
looked  straight  before  him  with  a  martial  air 
and  an  instinct  of  command,  which  were  not 
disagreeable.  Good-natured,  ready  with  ca- 
resses, somewhat  proud — a  dauphin. 

Never,  do  what  he  would,  could  Kalampin 
induce  his  grandson  to  conform  to  his  idea  of 
etiquette.  As  soon  as  Hercules  saw  me  be  ran 
to  me  and  audaciously  slipped  his  hand  into 
mine,  addressed  me  familiarly,  and  asked  me 
what  I  had  brought  him.  Kalampin,  standing 
with  uncovered  head  in  an  agony,  apologized  in 
dismay,  and  dictated  formulas  of  politeness  to 
the  child,  which  the  latter  either  would  not 
repeat  at  all,  or  else  rendered  them  incorrectly. 
It  was  a  wild  burlesque,  but  in  the  depths  of 
the  heart  it  was  happiness. 

Toward  Spring,  when  the  weather  was  dry, 
Kalampin  went  to  the  Boulevard  with  his 
charming  boy.  The  grandfather's  legs  could 
not  carry  him  far.  They  seldom  went  beyond 
the  long  white  line  bordered  on  one  side  by 
young  elms,  on  the  other  by  the  stalls  of  marble- 
cutters  and  the  sellers  of  immortelles. 

As  for  trees,  Hercules  knew  only  these  slen- 
der trunks,  with  their  crowns  of  gray  rather 
than  green  leaves.  For  flowers,  he  knew  only 
the  little  yellow  tufts  which,  when  they  are 
touched,  rustle  like  paper,  which  never  fade,  it 
is  true,  and  which  grow  all  ready  plaited  into 
garlands.     It  was  quite  enough  for  him. 

Ah,  how  delighted  he  was  when,  pulling  the 
old  negro  along  by  the  hand,  he  held  him  long 
before  the  urns  and  the  broken  columns  1  There 
he  saw  the  workmen  with  rolled-up  sleeves 
valiantly  attacking  the  stone,  while  the  chips 
flew  on  every  side. 

But  the  immortelles  I  these  scaffolds  full  of 
garlands;  these  skillfully-arranged  figures,  that 
was  what  he  looked  at  with  wide-open  eyes,. 
Motionless,  his  heart  full  of  mute  envy,  he 
counted  the  flowers  and  the  crowns.    Some- 
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times  his  grandfather,  yielding  to*  the  pressure 
of  the  little  hand,  would  advance,  and  drawing 
two  sou*  from  his  pocket  lay  them  on  the  table 
saying, 
"Choosel" 

Then  dazzled,  perplexed,  pointing  first  to  one, 
then  to  another,  at  last  suddenly  brought  to  a 
decision  by  the  merchant,  Hercules  hnng  the 
wreath  on  his  arm.  Every  instant  he  took  it 
off  in  order  to  see  it  better,  and  bounded  around 
his  grandfather  like  kids  in  April.  It  was  joy 
enough  for  a  whole  day. 

Hercules  cared  little  for  playing  with  other 
boys.  As  his  grandfather  loved  him,  he  loved 
his  grandfather  exclusively. 

So  they  went  on.  Sometimes  the  grandfather 
walked  behind  bearing  arms.  In  front  was  the 
child  at  military  distance,  sword  on  shoulder, 
head  erect,  eyes  fixed.  Proud  glances  flashed 
from  the  old  man's  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  assumed  a  martial  bearing. 

One  day  the  little  denizens  of  the  street  at- 
tempted some  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
negro,  but  they  never  tried  them  again.  Her- 
cules, singling  out  the  most  insolent,  aimed  a 
stone  at  the  middle  of  his  back  so  effectually 
that  the  whole  troop  considered  it  a  sufficient 
hint 

Kalampin's  learning  was  not  deep,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  mounted  very  high. 
"Grandfather,  who  made  the  trees?" 
"The  good  God." 
"Who  made  the  sheep?" 
"The  good  God." 
"Who  made  the  sun?" 
"The  good  God." 

So  it  went  on  for  hours.  The  ideas  were  not 
extensive,  and  contained  nothing  complicated, 
but  then  the  foundation  grew  in  the  child's 
heart.  These  words,  "  the  good  God,"  fell  into 
it  like  stones;  on  them  one  could  build.  To 
understand  the  creation  is  the  beginning  of 
every  thing. 

When  Hercules  and  his  grandfather  had 
passed  in  review  all  that  they  knew  of  the 
physical  world,  beasts,  and  things,  Kalampin 
spoke  to  the  boy  of  Jesus.  His  theology  was 
short;  his  stories  interminable.  Jesus  loves 
little  children,  Jesus  pities  sinners.  Of  doctrine 
he  knew  little  more.  But  the  birth  of  the  Sav- 
ior, the  shepherds,  the  adoration  of  the  magi, 
O,  he  could  talk  forever  of  that!  Hercules  list- 
ened. A  hundred  times  he  made  him  repeat 
the  stories  of  Christmas  night  and  the  song  of 
the  angels.  The  grandfather  described  the  illn- 
minated  heavens,  the  silent  country,  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep.  Then  came  the  wise  men  in 
their  splendid  array,  as  Kalampin  had  seen 


them  in  some  old  painting,  their  golden  coffers, 
censers  in  their  handsr  tiaras  on  their  heads, 
and  trailing  brocade  mantles.    One  was  black,/ 

"  Like  yon,  grandpapa?" 

The  grandfather  shuddered.  To  compare  him 
to  a  wise  king — him!  But  one  of  the  three 
was  of  the  color  of  ebony — that  was  certain; 
and  often  during  his  long  meditations  the  ne- 
gro's heart  leaped  within  him  at  the  thought. 
The  child  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  grand- 
father. A  holy  respect  filled  his  soul;  little 
was  needed  to  make  him  see  on  the  old  man's 
head  an  Eastern  crown  studded  with  rubies. 

When  they  came  to  the  massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, Hercules  shuddered  closer  to  his  grand- 
father: 

"  Grandpapa,  they  would  have  killed  me,  but 
not  you,  grandpapa." 

At  the  story  of  the  passion,  when  the  troops 
came  out  to  seize  Jesus,  Hercules  drew  his  sword 
with  the  gesture  of  the  apostle  Peter.  Like 
Clovis  he  might  have  said,  "Had  I  only  been 
there  with  my  Franks  I" 

One  morning  I  bought  in  tbe  flower-market  a 
red  rose-bush  and  carried  it  to  the  little  room. 
Hercules,  confounded  for  an  instant,  drew  near, 
touched  it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  touched 
the  beautiful  green  leaves  and  wonderful  tissue 
of  the  petals,  inhaled  the  perfume,  looked  first 
at  me  and  then  at  his  grandfather.  The  look 
asked  whether  the  good  God  had  also  made 
this  miracle,  a  rose-bush. 

Two  days  after  Kalampin  came  to  my  house. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he  knocked  loudly, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  insisted  upon 
seeing  me.  His  face  was  agitated;  his  troubled 
eyes  saw  nothing.  In  an  impatient  voice  he 
cried, 

"The  child,  the  child!" 

"Sick?" 

He  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  rushed 
from  the  house. 

When  I  reached  his  little  room,  an  hour  later, 
I  felt  that  a  tragedy  was  taking  place  there. 

The  little  bed  was  drawn  into  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  child,  very  pale,  with  eyes  im- 
mensely dilated,  was  stretched  upon  it.  Above 
his  head  the  rose-tree  extended  two  crimson, 
roses.  The  coverlet  was  strewed  with  crowns 
of  immortelles,  among  which  his  little  fingers 
played  feverishly. 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  terribly  sad  and  of 
touching  beauty.  I  can  not  tell  why  it  was 
that  the  old  pictures  of  Luini  and  Francia, 
with  their  indistinct  outlines,  their  faded  tints, 
and  their  angels  bearing  lilies  came  into  my 
mind. 

Kalampin  had  beard  me,  but  he  did  not  move. 
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He  remained  seated,  rigid,  with  folded  arms 
and  impassive  face.  Not  a  word,  not  a  sign, 
not  a  tear. 

I  approached.  The  old  man  retained  the 
same  attitude.  In  this  gentle,  genial  nature  it 
was  frightful. 

The  child  was  dying.  His  grandfather  had 
prayed,  but  he  prayed  no  longer.  He  had  im- 
plored, he  implored  no  more.  God  would  do 
what  he  wished,  what  had  a  poor  negro  to  do 
with  it?  He  did  not  question,  he  did  not  sub- 
mit, he  awaited  the  blow.  The  torn  heart  held 
its  treasure  in  a  passionate  embrace.  God  had 
for  him  withdrawn  into  the  cold  depths  of  an 
inaccessible  heaven.  Every  thing  was  falling 
to  ruin. 

The  little  boy  turned  his  delicate  eyes  on  his 
grandfather.  His  body  was  convulsed  with  an- 
guish, the  incoherent  words  of  delirium  gushed 
from  his  lips.  Through  all  one  thought,  vague 
but  tenacious,  possessed  his  mind,  a  doubt,  an 
uneasiness,  and  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  old 
face.  The  expression  terrified  him.  He  could 
not  analyze  the  anguish  of  this  heart,  but  he 
felt  in  it  something  new  and  harsh.  The  dying 
have  these  intuitions:  they  read  the  thoughts. 
Words  have  passed  away;  the  noise  of  life  has 
disappeared;  soul  meets  soul.  The  looks  of  the 
child  were  fastened  on  these  dry,  stern  eyes, 
and  between  his  brows  a  fold  was  traced. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said  or  how  I  said  it. 
The  name  of  death  I  dared  not  pronounce.  It 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  murdering  the 
old  man.  I  spoke  of  the  Savior,  of  our  Friend, 
of  him  whose  arms  encircle  us  in  the  hour  of 
agony,  and  who  bears  us,  pressed  to  his  bosom, 
to  the  abode  of  the  Father. 

The  child  listened.  The  negro  remained  like 
marble.  He  submitted,  he  did  not  consent.  On 
the  contrary,  his  arms  becoming  more  rigid,  his 
lips  growing  more  compressed,  his  glassy  eyes 
gave  token  of  that  despair  which  no  ray  of  faith 
enlightens. 

Alas!  words  froze  on  my  lips.  This  desola- 
tion bordering  so  closely  on  revolt  I  knew  only 
too  well.  By  one  of  those  vagaries  of  the 
memory  which  sometimes  cause  a  sound  or  a 
refrain  to  ring  in  the  ears  during  the  deepest 
emotion,  as  if  some  old  choir  responded  with 
melodious  hymns  to  our  cries  of  grief,  two 
verses  sung  by  our  village  children  came  con- 
tinually into  my  mind: 

"  The  Lord  has  a  garden 
All  sown  with  rosemary." 

From  my  mind  they  rose  to  my  lips.  I  was 
supporting  the  child.  The  paradise  of  the  good 
God,  the  beautiful  heaven  full  of  angels  and 


flowers,  where  the  beloved  of  Jesus  walk—I 
spoke  of  all. 

The  little  dying  boy  became  quiet  and  turned 
his  serious  gaze  upon  me.  Suddenly  with  a 
clear,  tender  voice, 

"Are  there  any  grandfathers  there?1' 

There  was  silence,  and  then  a  sob  burst  forth. 
The  old  man  had  sunk  on  his  knees  with  re- 
laxed arms.  He  no  longer  rebelled — no  longer 
struggled.  To  the  heaven  where  his  child  was 
going,  there  would  he  go  too.  Torrents  burst 
from  his  eyes.  As  his  tears  flowed  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  soul  escaped  in  broken  words. 

"Good  God,  good  God,  if  thou  wouldst!  but 
thou  wilt  not.  Good  God,  as  thou  wilt!  I,  an 
old  sinner,  I,  an  old  negro,  I  good  for  nothing. 
Good  God,  good  God,  the  child  is  not  mine!" 

He  buried  his  head  in  the  coverings  and 
looked  in  bewilderment  at  the  lovely  face,  the 
roses,  the  garlands,  and  then  suddenly  cast  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  crushed  down  before  the 
Eternal,  repeating, 

"Paradise,  good  God,  paradise!" 

Him  who  resists  God  crushes,  but  for  the 
soul  which  abandons  itself  unresistingly  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Father,  the  Father  has  infinite 
love.    Yes,  in  our  days  as  in  those  glorious   j 
ones  when  the  Lord  Jesus  raised  the  daughter   , 
of  Jairus,  the  Savior,  ever  the  same,  draws  near   j 
our  death -beds  and  turns  on  us  his  radiant  gaze. 

"Believestthou?" 

And  when  in  despair  we  are  prostrated  before 
Him  speechless,  with  outstretched  arms,  Jesus 
puts  forth  his  hand  and  lays  it  on  the  pale 
forehead. 

"Arise!" 

The  dying  man  revives,  the  color  returns  to 
his  face,  he  speaks,  it  is  he,  my  son!  Thou 
hast  given  him  back  to  me,  Jesus,  thou  con- 
queror, blessed  be  thou,  from  eternity  to 
eternity! 

Thus  the  Savior  entered  this  little  room,  thus 
be  drew  near,  thus  he  worked  this  miracle  of 
which  human  language  can  never  recount  the 
glory,  a  resurrection. 

All  the  old  negro's  timidity  came  back  as  he 
saw  a  gleam  of  light.  He  trembled  at  the  sight 
of  hope.  Such  mercy  for  him!  He  staggered; 
he  tottered;  his  trembling  hands  could  hardly 
raise  the  child.  He  dared  not  look  at  him;  he 
dared  not  return  thanks;  it  would  have  seemed 
to  him  like  audacity. 

But  a  day  came  in  which  the  old  negro  saw 
the  child  smile  on  him.  In  another  he  sat  up 
on  his  bed  and  held  out  his  aims.  On  that 
day  the  old  negro  gave  himself  wholly  to  the 
God  who  saves. 

The  old  man  and  the  child  might  be  long 
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seen  bending  over  the  Gospel,  following  the 
lines  with  their  finger  as  they  spelled  out  the 
words.  And  when  they  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  when  they  met  the  procession  of  Nain, 
the  eyes  of  the  grandfather  and  grandson  met. 


ALL  FOB  THE  BB8T. 


COMPELLED  by  persecution  to  quit  his  na- 
tive land,  Rabbi  Akiba  wandered  over  bar- 
ren wastes  and  sandy  deserts.  His  whole  bag- 
gage consisted  of  a  lamp  which  he  used  to  light 
at  night  in  order  to  study  the  law;  a  dog  which 
served  him  instead  of  a  watch,  to  awaken  him 
in  the  morning,  and  a  guard  to  protect  him 
while  he  slept;  and  an  ass  on  which  he  rode. 

The  sun  was  fast  going  down,  night  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  poor  wanderer  knew  not 
where  to  shelter  his  head  or  rest  his  weary 
limbs.  Fatigued,  and  almost  exhausted,  he  at 
last  came  near  a  village.  He  asked  for  a  night's 
lodging,  but  was  refused.  Not  one  of  the  in- 
hospitable inhabitants  would  receive  him;  he 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  seek  for  shelter  in  a 
neighboring  wood. 

"It  is  hard,  very  hard,"  said  he,  "not  to  find 
a  hospitable  roof  to  protect  me  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather;  but  God  is  just,  and 
what  he  does  is  for  the  best."  He  seated  him- 
self beneath  a  tree,  lighted  his  lamp,  and  began 
to  read  the  law.  He  had  scarcely  read  a  chap- 
ter, when  a  violent  storm  extinguished  the  light 
"  Whatl"  he  exclaimed,  "must  I  not  be  permit- 
ted to  pursue  even  my  favorite  study?  But 
God  is  just,  and  whatever  he  does  is  for  the 
best." 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  bare  earth,  will- 
ing, if  possible,  to  have  a  few  hours'  sleep.  He 
had  hardly  closed  his  eyes,  when  a  fierce  wolf 
came  and  killed  his  dog.  "What  new  misfor- 
tune is  this?"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Akiba. 
"My  vigilant  companion  is  gone!  But  God  is 
just;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  us  poor 
mortals." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  sentence  when  a 
terrible  lion  came  and  devoured  the  ass.  "  What 
is  to  be  done  now?"  exclaimed  the  lonely  wan- 
derer. "My  lamp  and  my  dog  are  gone  I  My 
poor  ass,  too,  is  gone!  But  praised  be  the  Lord! 
what  he  does  is  all  for  the  best." 

He  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  early  in  the 
morning  went  to  the  village  to  see  if  he  could 
procure  a  horse,  or  any  other  beast  of  burden, 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  journey;  but  what 
was  his  surprise  not  to  find  a  single  individual 
alive! 


It  appeared  that  a  band  of  robbers  bad  en- 
tered the  village  during  the  night,  killed  its 
inhabitants,  and  plundered  their  houses.  As 
soon  as  Akiba  had  recovered  from  the  amaze- 
ment into  which  this  wonderful  occurrence  had 
thrown  him,  he  lifted  up  bis  voiee  and  ex- 
claimed, "Thou  great  God,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob!  I  know  by  experience 
that  poor  mortal  men  are  short-sighted  and 
blind:  often  considering  those  things  as  evils 
which  thou  intendest  for  their  preservation;  but 
thou  alone  art  just,  and  kind,  and  merciful. 
Had  not  the  hard-hearted^eople,  by  their  in- 
hospitality,  driven  me  from  their  village,  I 
should  assuredly  have  shared  their  fate:  had 
not  the  wind  put  out  my  lamp,  the  robbers 
would  have  been  drawn  to  the  spot.  I  perceive 
also  that  it  was  thy  mercy  which  deprived  me 
of  my  two  companions,  that  they  might  not,  by 
their  noise,  give  notice  to  the  robbers  where  I 
was.  Praised  be  thy  name  forever  and  ever, 
for  thou  knowest  what  is  best" 


HUMILITY  AHD  PRESEBVATIOH. 


FROM  the  side  of  the  mountain  there  flowed 
forth  a  little  rivulet — its  voice  was  scarcely 
heard  amid  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  grass 
around,  and  its  shallow  and  narrow  stream 
might  be  overlooked  by  the  traveler.  This 
brook,  although  so  small,  inspired  with  a  proud 
spirit,  and  murmured  against  the  decree  of 
Providence,  which  had  cast  its  lot  so  lowly. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  cloud,  to  roll  all  day  through 
the  heavens,  painted  as  those  lovely  shapes  are, 
and  never  descending  again  in  showers;  or,  at 
least,  I  wish  I  were  a  broad  river,  performing 
some  useful  duty  in  the  world.  Shame  on  my 
weak  waves  and  unregarded  bubbling!  I  might 
as  well  have  never  been,  as  to  be  thus  puny, 
insignificant,  and  useless." 

When  the  brook  had  thne  complained,  a 
beautiful  tall  flower,  that  bent  over  its  bosom, 
replied: 

"Thou  art  in  error,  brook.  Puny  and  insig- 
nificant thou  mayest  be;  useless  thou'rt  not — 
for  I  owe  half  my  beauty,  perhaps  my  life,  to 
thy  refreshing  waters. 

"The  plants  adjacent  to  thee  are  greener  and 
richer  than  the  others.  The  Creator  has  given 
thee  a  duty,  which,  though  humble,  thou  must 
not  neglect.  Besides,  who  knows  what  may  be 
thy  future  destiny?    Flow  on,  I  beseech  thee."    I 

The  brook  heard  the  rebuke,  and  danced  ! 
along  its  way  more  cheerfully.  On  and  on  it  j 
went,  growing  broader  and  broader.    By  and    : 
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by  other  rivulets  poured  their  crystal  waters 
into  it,  and  swelled  its  deepening  bosom,  in 
which  already  began  to  appear  the  fair  creatures 
of  the  wave,  darting  about  joyfully,  and  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun.  As  its  channel  grew  wider 
and  wider,  and  yet  other  branches  came  glid- 
ing into  it,  the  stream  began  to  assume  the 
importance  of  a  river,  and  boats  were  launched 
on  it,  and  it  rolled  on  in  a  meandering  course 
through  a  teeming  country,  freshening  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  giving  the  whole  scene  a 
new  character  of  beauty. 

As  it  moved  on  -now  in  majesty  and  pride, 
the  sound  of  its  gently-heaving  billows  formed 
itself  into  the  following  words: 

"  At  the  outset  of  life,  however  humble  we 
may  seem,  fate  may  have  in  store  for  us  great 
and  unexpected  opportunities  of  doing  good 
and  of  being  great.  In  the  hope  of  these  we 
should  ever  pass  on  without  despair  or  doubt, 
trusting  that  perseverance  will  bring  its  own 
reward.  How  little  I  dreamed,  when  I  first 
sprang  on  my  course,  what  purposes  I  was  des- 
tined to  fulfill  1  What  happy  beings  were  to 
owe  their  bliss  to  me!  What  lofty  trees,  what 
velvet  meadows,  what  golden  harvests  were  to 
hail  my  career  1  Let  not  the  meek  and  lowly 
despair;  heaven  will  supply  them  with  noble 
inducements  to  virtue." 


FAITH  AVD  BEA80V. 


Reason  unstrings  the  harp  to  see 

Wherein  the  music  dwells; 
Faith  pours  a  halleluiah  song, 

And  heavenly  rapture  swells: 
While  Reason  strives  to. count  the  drops 

That  lave  onr  narrow  strand, 
Faith  launches  o'er  the  mighty  deep, 

To  seek  a  better  land. 

One  is  the  foot  that  slowly  treads 

Where  darkling  mists  enshroud; 
The  other  is  the  wing  that  cleaves 

Each  heavier  obscuring  cloud. 
Reason  the  eye  which  sees  but  that 

On  which  its  glance  is  cast; 
Faith  is  the  thought  that  blends  in  one 

The  future  and  the  past 

In  honrs  of  darkness,  Reason  waits, 

Like  those  in  days  of  yore 
Who  rose  not  from  their  night-bound  place, 

On  Egypt's  vailed  shore; 
But  Faith  more  firmly  clasps  the  hand 

Which  led  her  all  the  day, 
And  when  the  wish'd-for  morning  dawns, 

Is  farther  on  her  way. 

By  Reason's  alchemy  in  vain 
Is  golden  treasure  plann'd 


Faith  meekly  takes  a  priceless  crown, 

Won  by  no  mortal  hand. 
While  Reason  is  the  laboring  oar 

That  smites  the  wrathful  seas, 
Faith  is  the  snowy  sail  spread  out 

To  catch  the  fresh'ning  breese. 

Reason,  the  telescope  that  scans 

A  universe  of  light; 
But  Faith,  the  angel  who  may  dwell 

Among  those  regions  bright 
Reason,  a  lovely  towering  elm, 

May  fall  before  the  blast; 
Faith,  like  the  ivy  on  the  rock, 

Is  safe  in  clinging  fast 

While  Reason,  like  a  Levite,  waits 

Where  priest  and  people  meet, 
Faith,  by  a  "  new  and  living  way," 

Hath  gained  the  mercy-seat 
While  Reason  but  returns  to  tell 

That  this  is  not  our  rest, 
Faith,  like  a  weary  dove,  hath  sought 

A  gracious  Savior's  breast 

Tet  both  are  surely  precious  gifts 

From  Him  who  leads  us  home, 
Though  in  (he  wilds  himself  hath  trod, 

A  little  while  we  roam. 
And  link'd  within  the  soul  that  knows 

A  living,  loving  Lord; 
Faith  strikes  the  key-note,  Reason  then 

Fills  up  the  full-toned  chord. 

Faith  is  the  upward-pointing  spire 

O'er  life's  great  temple  springing, 
From  which  the  chimes  of  love  float  forth 

Celestially  ringing; 
While  Reason  stands  below  upon 

The  consecrated  ground, 
And  like  a  mighty  buttress  clasps 

The  wide  foundation  round. 

Faith  is  the  bride  that  stands  enrobed 

In  white  and  pnre  array; 
Reason  the  handmaid,  who  may  share 

The  gladness  of  the  day. 
Faith  leads  the  way,  and  Reason  learns 

To  follow  in  her  train; 
Till  step  by  step  the  goal  is  reached, 

And  death  is  glorious  gain. 


Thbt  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die; 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly — 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  heaven  ambition  can  not  dwell. 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell; 

Earthly,  these  passions  of  the  earth, 

They  perish  where  they  had  their  birth; 

But  love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  forever  burnetii; 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth. 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppressed, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest 
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THBBBOWV  BETBIEVBB. 

PBEXIMINABY   HI8TOBY— ROBIN  HOOD— HIS  THEA- 
TER AND  HIS  ORATE. 


»T   UVViBT   0KAELB. 


BOYS,  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  something  about 
an  old,  favorite,  brown  dog — a  thorough* 
bred  English  retriever — which  has  lived  with 
me,  and  been  my  chief  companion,  for  nearly 
eight  years.  I  have  had  a  great  many  dogs  in 
my  life-time,  of  all  sorts  of  breeds,  from  the 
tiny  lemon-colored  and  white  Blenheim  spaniel, 
and  King  Charles,  all  through  the  canine  gamut 
up  to  the  bull  mastiff  and  the  Newfoundland — 
but  not  one  of  them  all  has  ever  shown  half 
the  good  sense,  wit,  or  skill  which  brown  Fred 
possesses,  and  which  have  made  him  so  great  a 
favorite  in  all  parts  of  the  country  wherever  he 
has  followed  me  as  friend  and  servant. 

I  bought  him  when  he  was  a  handsome  young 
pup  of  about  eight  months  old — a  bright,  dash- 
ing, glossy-skinned  fellow,  wift  a  beautiful 
hazel  eye,  and  a  magnificent  tail  decorated  with 
graceful  curls,  which,  indeed,  were  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  thick  clusters  which  were  massed 
upon  bis  glorious  back.  His  color  was  rich, 
strong,  and  deep,  a  sort  of  golden  brown;  and 
sometimes  when  I  have  been  hunting  with  him 
in  the  woods,  and  he  has  burst  suddenly  into  an 
open  glade  where  the  sun  was  shining,  any  imag- 
inative boy  who  was  "posted"  in  his  Lempriere, 
might  very  easily  have  fancied  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  lost  hounds  of  that  famous  hunter, 
ActsBon  by  name,  who  was  turned  into  a  stag 
and  killed  by  his  own  dogs,  because  he  had 
seen  the  beautiful  and  awful  face  of  Diana  in 
the  moonlit  waters.  I  never  saw  such  a  coat 
as  the  old  dog  used  to  wear  at  that  time,  for 
brilliance  and  beauty,  in  all  my  life.  He  came 
of  a  noted  stock,  from  the  kennels  of  Sir  George 
Armitage,  Bart.,  of  Kirklees  Park,  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  I  got  him  from  the  keeper  of  that 
fine  domain.  All  of  you  have  heard,  I  dare 
aay,  of  "  bold  Robin  Hood — that  forester  good— 
as  ever  drew  bow  in  the  merry  green  wood — 
the  wild  deer  to  follow,  to  follow,  the  wild  deer 
to  follow."  Well,  in  this  secluded  park,  which 
lies  on  the  top  of  the  uplands  which  overlook 
the  vale  of  the  Calder,  near  the  town  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  there  still  remain  the  ruins  of  the  old 
priory,  from  one  of  the  lodge  windows  of  which 
Robin  Hood  shot  the  arrow  which  fell  upon  the 


spot  where  he  desired  the  nuns  to  bury  him, 
and  celebrate  their  practices  of  nunnery  over 
his  grave. 

I  saw  this  gloomy  ruin  for  the  first  time  when 
I  went  up  into  that  far-off  country  to  receive 
and  bring  away  my  brown  retriever  Fred— and 
the  whole  scenery  lies  stretched  out  in  my 
memory  like  a  sunny  picture  in  some  land  of 
romance  and  faery.  It  was  a  warm,  bright 
morning  in  June  when  the  English  landscape 
wears  its  richest  livery  of  green;  when  the 
forest  is  flanked  all  round  with  miles  of  golden 
gorse  blossoms,  and  the  heather  is  knee-deep  in 
its  purple  flowers.  I  had  just  come  from  Sher- 
wood Forest  where  these  glorious  features  of 
the  landscape  seemed  to  be  a  foretaste  of  the 
eternal  beauty  which  hides  beyond  the  starry 
curtains  of  mortality.  Sherwood,  you  also  know, 
was  the  woodland  home  of  Robin  Hood,  and 
his  maid  Marian,  his  Friar  Tuck,  his  Allan 
o'Dale  the  harper,  his  Little  John  who  stood 
seven  feet  ten  inches  in  his  natural  soles,  and 
whose  grave  I  have  seen  in  the  pretty  church- 
yard of  Hathersage,  in  Derbyshire;  Much,  the 
miller's  son,  and  all  the  rest  of  bis  merry  men. 
Many  a  time  have  you  boys  wished,  while 
reading  about  the  patriot  band  of  outlaws,  that 
you  bad  been  living  in  those  days.  I  dare  say 
that  you  might  have  donned  the  Lincoln  greejn 
gaberdine  which  the  merry  men  used  to  wear, 
and  have  practiced  the  bow,  and  the  quarter 
stave,  even  though  the  latter  practice  had  been 
upon  the  canonical  head  of  some  fat  and  rich 
old  Abbot,  traveling  your  way,  after  he  had 
oppressed  and  robbed  the  poor  on  his  lands. 
Is  not  that  so?  Well,  although  I  did  not  live 
in  those  times,  I  have  walked  over  all  the 
scenes  which  tradition  and  history  claim  to  be 
the  veritable  theater  of  the  exploits  of  these 
gallant  and  humane  robbers.  Does  it  sound 
oddly  to  say  "humane  robbers/'  as  if  there 
were  something  antichristian  in  it?  Suppose  it 
does,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Sher- 
wood Forest  to  believe  that  they  were  the  very 
best  fellows  that  had  belabored  a  bad  church- 
man and  helped  poor  people,  and  more  espe- 
cially widows  and  orphans. 

I  could  tell  you  such  a  heap  of  nice  stories 
about  them  if  I  had  time  and  space;  but  do 
but  see  where  I  am  now,  and  imagine  where  I 
may  be,  if  I  go  on  babbling  in  this  wild  erratic 
way,  before  I  have  done  writing.  I  set  out  to 
speak  of  the  qualities  of  a  very  remarkable 
dog,  and  here  I  am  seven  hundred  years  back 
from  the  present  in  point  of  time,  talking  about 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men.  Well,  boys,  I  could 
not  and  can  not  help  it.  How  could  a  man  go 
for  a  dog  within  the  range  of  Kirklees  Park 
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where  Robin  Hood  lies  buried,  and  not  speak 
of  that  notable  outlaw?  Kirklees  Hall,  the 
modern  mansion  where  the  Armitages  live,  or 
used  to  live,  is  a  Tudor  building,  and  a  noble 
pile  of  architecture  it  is.  You  enter  the  park 
through  great  iron  gates,  which  are  surmounted 
by  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  crest  of  the  family. 
It  is  completely  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  woods,  with  grand 
old  beech  and  oak  trees  scattered  over  the  open- 
ings, or  clustered  in  senatorial  groups.  To  the 
right  there  is  a  high  terrace,  which  overlooks 
the  classic  Calder,  through  whose  valley  well- 
nigh  three  hundred  railroad  trains  thunder  and 
whirl  every  twenty-four  hours.  All  along  the 
terrace  are  rustic  seats  and  arbors,  so  situated 
as  to  command  the  finest  views  of  the  valley 
and  the  opposite  hills.  Noble  trees  are  there, 
whose  topmost  branches  in  some  instances  you 
can  almost  touch  with  your  hand,  so  deep  is 
the  side  gorge  in  which  sthey  grow.  Others, 
again,  Bhoot  spire-like  upward  toward  heaven 
from  your  feet,  and  there  are  numberless  flow- 
ering shrubs,  and  wild  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
pretty  garden  plots,  on  the  side  of  the  solid 
gravel  walk  which  conducts  you  up  to  the  sacred 
spot  where  Robin  Hood  lies  buried.  Every 
now  and  then,  rabbits  in  twos  and  threes  come 
from  the  underbrush,  and  frolic  in  the  pathway. 
The  beautiful  deer,  also,  reach  their  proud  and 
an  tiered  heads  over  the  park  rails,  and  stare  at 
you  with  their  liquid  black,  melancholy  eyes. 
Here,  too,  the  song  of  the  blackbird  and  the 
thrush  is  never  still;  and  all  night  long  the 
nightingale  pours  forth  her  rich  gushing  melo- 
dies to  the  moon  and  stars.  I  tell  you,  boys, 
it  is  a  most  charming  place  to  visit  in  the 
sunny  June  weather — for  that  is  the  richest 
month  in  all  the  English  year;  it  is  the  honey- 
moon of  nature  in  that  clime  when  the  wedding 
garments  are  most  fresh  and  sparkling. 

I  suppose  that  the  grave  of  Robin  Hood  is 
situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
gates;  and  a  more  somber  spot  could  not  well 
have  been  chosen'  for  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
nation's  hero.  It  was  not  chosen,  you  know;  it 
was  the  chance  place  where  the  arrow  fell,  as  I 
said  above,  which  Robin  fired  from  the  lodge 
window  of  the  nunnery  when  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  Poor  old  fellow  I  he  was  taken 
very  sick  in  the  woods,  and  a  relative  of  his 
was  at  that  time  Abbess  of  Kirkleee;  so  he 
placed  himself  under  her  protection,  for  he  was 
a  "good  Catholic,"  and  attended  mass  very  often 
in  the  woodland  monasteries  and  chapels.  So 
the  Abbess  apportioned  him  a  chamber  in  the 
lodge — a  tiny  chamber  not  more  than  ten  by 
nine  feet,  for  I  went  into  it  and  measured  it. 


As  he  lay  there  sick  and  nigh  unto  death,  there 
came  to  him  a  leech  that  bis  great  enemy  Sir 
Roger  de  Doncaster  sent  to  him  —  although 
Robin  did  not  know  that  fact  you  may  be  sure, 
or  he  would  not  have  trusted  him.  This  wicked 
craftsman  of  the  lancet  as  I  always  call  the 
cunning  knave,  bled  poor  Robin  nearly  to  death, 
instigated  to  do  so  by  that  ungodly  knight 
aforesaid,  who  hated  Robin;  and  finding  him- 
self on  the  verge  of  the  river  that  divides  life 
and  death,  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
where  the  arrow  which  he  desired  to  shoot  from 
his  bow  should  fall.  The  "nunnery"  people 
granted  his  boon — and  thus  his  bow  and  arrows 
were  brought  to  him;  and  they  set  him  upright 
on  his  bed,  and  opened  the  little  oriel  window 
looking  eastward,  when  he  let  go  the  arrow, 
and  then  fell  back  and  died. 

Here  then,  at  the  head  of  this  long  and  high 
gravel  walk,  was  the  place  where  the  arrow 
fell.  The  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  there,  and 
looks  fresh  and  green.  At  the  head  of  it  there 
is  a  stone  which  sets  forth  the  woodland  gifts 
of  the  departed.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the 
lines,  but  I  can  not. 

"  No  archer  was  as  he  sa  gude, 
An  pepk  cauld  him  Robin  Hude." 

That  is  one  of  the  couplets,  and  beyond  that 
my  memory  fails  me.  Twelve  hundred  and 
something  is  the  date  of  it,  and  really,  boys, 
that  is  a  very  long  time  ago.  Just  think  what 
mighty  changes  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  since  then.  England  had  scarcely 
ceased  her  war  of  races  consequent  upon  the 
Norman  conquest  of  that  island  and  kingdom, 
and  for  that  matter  she  has  not  yet  ceased  it. 
All  England  was  Roman  Catholic  in  religion. 
Luther  lay  yet  afar  off  in  the  centuries  that 
were  to  be  I  America  was  unknown,  unless 
those  Scandinavian  viking  men  had  discovered 
it,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  Printing  had 
no  existence,  and  nobody  had  a  morning  paper 
to  tell  him  how  the  general  world  wagged.  I 
do  n't  think  all  England  at  that  time  numbered 
three  millions  of  people.  Robin  was  born  at 
Loxley  Chace,  near  Sheffield,  where  I  have  also 
been — for  you  must  know  that  there  is  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  England  made  famous  by  the 
exploits  of  Robin  Hood  which  I  have  not 
visited.  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  the  traditionary  period  of  his  birth. 
There  have  been  many  disputes  about  him, 
as  to  who  he  was  and  what  his  rank.  Some 
foolish  people,  following  some  still  more  fool- 
ish ballads,  have  called  him  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ington. But  that  was  a  piece  of  unmitigated 
literary  toadyism.    He  is  generally  thought  to 
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have  been  one  of  the  patriots  who  rose  tinder 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  enforce 
the  recognition  of  Magna  Charta  by  Henry  III. 
He  preferred  the  wild  brilliancy  of  the  woods 
to  the  despotism  of  that  monarch,  say  the  en- 
thusiastic defenders  of  the  hero,  and  perhaps  he 
did.  I  know  I  should  for  my  part,  and  I  dare 
say  every  brave  boy  who  reads  this  would  do 
the  same.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  certain 
known  about  him — but  one  thing  proves  that 
he  must  have  been  somebody,  and  that  is  the 
impression  which  his  name  and  character  have 
left  upon  the  English  people.  We  do  n't  love 
a  man  for  nothing.  There  is  a  collection  by 
Editor  Ritson  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  still 
in  print.  I  think  it  is  called  Robin  Hood's 
Garland.  They  are  worth  reading  once;  and 
you,  boys,  may  easily  obtain  them  through  the 
booksellers. 

But  there  is  a  poem  about  Robin  Hood 
which  will  bear  reading  a  great  many  times. 
It  is  full  of  poetry,  and  bold  cartoons  of  char- 
acter and  scenery;  and  it  sparkles  with  wit, 
and  laughs  all  over  with  a  most  sunny,  genial 
humor.  No  one  knows  who  wrote  it;  and  al- 
though it  has  been  printed  in  several  collec- 
tions, it  has  never  received  a  tithe  of  the  praise 
which  it  deserves — and  the  learned  annotators 
have  let  it  alone,  as  if  afraid  to  commit  them- 
selves. But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  will 
well  repay  you  for  the  reading,  and  that  you 
will  get  hold  of  some  curious  ancient  English 
customs,  and  ways,  and  manners  in  it,  which 
will  charm  and  instruct  you.  There  is  not  a 
character  in  it  which  a  clever  boy,  smart  with 
his  pencil,  might  not  make  good  in  drawing  if 
he  were  so  minded.  One  day  some  clever  man, 
smart  with  his  pencil,  will  try  his  hand  at  it. 
In  the  mean  while  it  would  be  good  for  the 
boys  to  show  the  non-committal  artists  of  the 
times  by  doing  the  work  themselves,  if  only  for 
themselves.  The  name  of  the  poem  is  "The 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robin  Hood/1  and  I  need  say 
no  more  about  it. 

Let  me  finish  here  what  I  had  to  say  about 
the  grave  in  Kirklees  Park.  It  is  surrounded 
by  gloomy  pines  and  cypress  trees,  and  inclosed 
by  four  iron  rails,  which  form  a  square.  There 
is  a  pleasant  seat  close  to  it,  just  in  front  of  it, 
indeed,  which  looks  over  a  glorious  prospect  of 
valley,  hill,  and  moorland — this  last  running 
right  away  into  North  Britain. 

I  sat  down  on  this  seat  and  did  a  mighty 
deal  of  thinking,  I  tell  you.  I  could  not  help 
associating  Sherwood  Forest  with  this  park  and 
this  grave-— and,  as  I  said,  I  knew  Sherwood 
well — every  glade,  ruin,  and  noble  mansion  in 
it,  and  every  notable  tree  and  stream,  rock  and 
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gorge.  The  mansions  and  palaces  oT  the  Dukes 
of  Portland  and  Newcastle,  of  Lords  Mansfield 
and  Yarborough,  are  within  its  borders,  and  so  is 
Newstead  Abbey.  The  forest  is  in  Notting- 
hamshire, about  thirty  miles  from  Kirklees,  and 
borders  on  Nottingham  town,  on  Worksop  and 
Mansfield  —  these  last  being,  more  properly 
speaking,  within  it,  along  with  a  hundred  minor 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  town  of  Edmon- 
stowe,  near  Ollerton,  on  the  road  between 
Worksop  and  Newark,  is  what  I  always  call 
the  capital  of  the  forest.  Between  this  town 
and  Ollerton  there  is  a  mighty  track  of  ruined 
oaks — the  ruined  Palmyra  of  the  forest — ex- 
tending over  two  miles  in  length,  and  about 
five  in  breadth.  Directly  opposite  to  it,  and 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  glade  about 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  is  a  forest  of  glorious 
birch  trees,  and  beyond  this  silvan  realm  of 
beauty  is  a  forest  of  white  thorn,  called  Budby 
Forest. 

In  all  England  there  is  no  such  wondrous 
scene  of  woodland  magnificence  as  this.  Kirk- 
lees is  a  pleasant  park  landscape— like  our  oak 
openings — utterly  unlike  Sherwood.  It  is  mem- 
orable as  the  grave  of  the  nation's  mythic 
hero,  and  for  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery.  They 
look  as  if  they  would  never  decay.  One  can 
almost  trace  the  ground-plan  of  the  buildings 
even  now.  The  refectory  is  still  standing,  and 
various  out-buildings.  The  lodge  is  a  beautiful 
work.  But  what  interested  me  most  of  all  was 
the  graveyard  of  the  nunnery.  I  read  there 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Stain  ton,  first  Abbess 
of  the  nunnery,  and  also  that  of  her  sister. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  graves  in  all,  but 
most  were  upon  a  level  with  the  old  earth  and 
hard  to  distinguish.  The  Abbess  and  her  sister 
alluded  to  were  entombed  below  a  sarcophagi 
of  white  stone. 

The  convent  garden  also  interested  me.    It 
was  quite  a  monastic  inclosure,  very  small,  and 
fenced  about  by  high  walls. 
Beyond  the  lodge,  inclosed  in  moldering  walls, 
The  convent  garden  lies.    The  old  oak  door, 
Drooping  with  worms  upon  its  crazy  hinge, 
Admits  yon  stooping.     'T  is  the  very  place 
One  would  have  thought  to  find  in  an  old  land 
Long  since  deserted  of  all  living  men, 
And  given  up  to  bats,  and  dreary  owls, 
And  lizards,  sleeping  on  the  sunny  walls. 
Thick  nettles  choke  the  earth,  and  hemlocks  rank, 
And  strange,  wild  herbs  medicinal  are  there, 
With  scents  of  rotting  leaves  and  hyssop  flowers. 
The  fruit-trees  bear  the  scars  of  fruitless  age, 
Their  trunks  all  botched  and  knotted,  with  gray  moss 
And  lichens  cleaving  to  the  hoary  bark. 
Their  sapless  branches  bear  no  leaf  nor  bloom; 
But,  bent  and  twisted,  rot  and  fall  to  earth. 
Nature,  well-pleased  with  their  old  services, 
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Seems  to  reward  them  with  a  slow  decay, 
Protected  from  the  violence  of  storms, 
And  pensioned  on  the  bounty  of  the  snn. 

Part  of  the  old  hostel  of  the  nunnery  is  still 
used  as  a  wayside  inn,  and  is  called  "The  Three 
Angels." 

Such  is  the  place  within  which  my  beautiful 
brown  retriever  first  saw  the  light  of  this 
strange  work-a-day  world.  I  confess  that  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  going  so 
much  into  the  detail  of  the  surroundings  of  his 
genesis  when  I  set  out;  but  once  in  them,  and 
how  to  get  out,  sans  a  deliberate  confession  of 
the  entire  facts  of  the  case,  was  too  large  a 
puzzle  for  my  wit.  So,  boys,  now  you  have  it, 
and  I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  you.  It  ought 
to  be  something  considerable  of  a  dog  to  come 
out  of  such  a  mighty  pomp  of  external  nature 
and  history  as  this,  ought  it  not?  Well,  I  think 
you  will  say  it  is  when  I  relate  his  story,  which 
I  hope  to  do  in  the  next  number. 


LITTLE  LTJLA. 
A  SONG. 


BY    MART   S.  IA1L1. 


Iff  the  trees  the  birds  are  singing 
As  they  sang  in  days  of  yore; 

But  the  songs  of  little  Lula 
Ne'er  shall  join  them  any  more. 

Sweeter  was  the  voice  of  Lula 
Than  the  voice  of  any  bird; 

And  the  little  songs  she  sang  us 
Were  the  sweetest  ever  heard. 

Gentle  was  the  step  of  Lula, 
And  it  fell  upon  our  hearth 

Softly  as  the  dews  of  ev'ning 
Fall  upon  the  breast  of  earth. 

Little  Lula,  darling  Lula, 
Fairer  than  the  lilies  are, 

Airy  Lula,  fairy  Lula, 
Chang'd  to  be  a  morning  star. 

We  ara  weeping  in  our  sorrow, 
We  are  weeping  very  sore, 

For  we  ne'er  shall  hear  thee  singing. 
Little  Lula,  any  more. 


THE  SEOBET. 


THERE  were  two  little  sisters  at  the  house 
whom  nobody  could  see  without  loving,  for 
they  were  always  so  happy  together.  They 
had  the  same  books  and  the  same  playthings, 
but  never  a  quarrel  ever  sprang  up  between 
them — no  cross  words,  no  pouts,  no  slaps,  no 
iranning  away  in  a  pet.    On  the  green  before 


the  door,  trundling  hoop,  playing  with  Rover, 
helping  mother,  they  were  always  the  same 
sweet-tempered  little  girls. 

"  You  never  seem  to  quarrel,"  said  I  to  them 
one  day;  "how  is  it  you  are  always  so  happy 
together?" 

They  looked  up,  and  the  eldest  answered, 
"  S'pose  't  is  cause  Addie  lets  me,  and  I  lei 
Addie." 

I  thought  a  moment.  "Ah,  that  is  it,"  I  said; 
"  she  lets  you,  and  you  let  her,  that 's  it" 

Did  you  ever  think  what  an  apple  of  discord 
"not  letting"  is  among  children?  Even  now, 
while  I  have  been  writing,  a  great  cry  was 
heard  under  my  window.  I  looked  out.  "  Gerty, 
what  is  the  matter?"  "Mary  won't  let  me 
have  her  ball,"  bellowed  Gerty.  "  Well,  Gerty 
wouldn't  lend  me  her  pencil  in  school,"  cried 
Mary,  "  and  I  do  n't  want  she  should  have  my 
ball."  "  Fie,  fie,  is  that  the  way  sisters  should 
treat  each  other?"  "She  sha*  n't  have  my  pen- 
cil," muttered  Gerty,  "she'll  only  lose  it" 
"  And  you  '11  only  lose  my  ball,"  retorted  Mary, 
"  and  I  sha'  n't  let  you  have  it." 

The  "not-letting"  principle  is  downright  dis- 
obligingness, and  a  disobliging  spirit  begets  a 
great  deal  of  quarreling. 

These  little  girls,  Addie  and  her  sister,  have 
got  the  true  principle  of  good  manners.  Addie 
lets  Rose,  and  Rose  lets  Addie.  They  are  yield- 
ing, kind,  unselfish,  and  always  ready  to  oblige 
each  other.  Neither  wishes  to  have  her  own 
way  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  And  are  they 
not  happy?  0  yes.  And  do  you  not  love  them 
already?  ^ 

FELLY'S  TEHPTATIOff. 


Little  Nelly  was  five  years  old.  Her  mother 
had  taken  great  pains  to  instill  into  her  mind 
principles  of  right  and  truth. 

One  day  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  looking  with  great  earnestness  at  a  basket  | 
of  fine  peaches  which  was  on  the  table.  Nelly  j 
knew  she  could  not  touch  them  without  leave,  ' 
but  the  temptation  was  strong.  Soon  her  mother,  j 
who  was  watching  her  from  another  room,  saw  | 
her  bow  her  head  and  cover  her  face  with  her  j 
little  hands.  "What  ails  you,  Nelly?"  she  said.  ( 
The  child  started,  not  knowing  she  was  watched.  , 
"0,  mother!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  wanted  so  , 
much  to  take  one  of  the  peaches;  but  first  I  ; 
thought  I  would  ask  God  if  he  had  any  objection."  I 

Dear  little  Nelly  1  what  a  path  of  integrity  j 
and  honor  will  be  yours  through  life,  if  in  ali 
your  conduct  you  seek  to  know  your  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  do  no  action  upon  which  pa 
can  not  seek  his  blessing  I 
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Thb  PiAyo  Mania.— The  London  Saturday  Review 
gets  off  some  sharp  and  true  sayings  on  the  indiscrim- 
inate nse  of  the  piano,  and  the  foolish  mania,  which  is 
quite  as  prevalent  here  as  in  Europe,  for  giving  to 
every  young  girl,  however  little  taste  or  capacity  she 
has  for  it,  a  course  of  diill  in  piano  music.  We  sym- 
pathize with  the  writer's  views  most  heartily.  Many 
of  our  Christian  families,  we  are  sure,  would  he  much 
benefited  by  substituting  a  good  cabinet  organ,  and 
having  the  daughters  learn  to  play  it  well,  that  it 
might  be  used  in  the  family  devotions.  But  we  let  the 
Review  speak: 

"  There  is  no  social  disease  so  wide-spread,  so  viru- 
lent, or  so  fatal  in  its  attack,  as  the  piano  mania.  Be- 
fore a  girl  is  born,  nowadays,  she  is  predestined  to  sit 
and  extract  dreadful  screech  in  gs  and  waitings  for  at 
least  ten  years  of  her  natural  life.  No  question  as  to 
whether  she  possesses  an  ear,  and  no  consideration  for 
the  ears  of  other  people,  is  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  decree,  which  is  as  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  that  '  Katy '  or  '  Lucindy,'  as  the 
case  may  be,  'must  play  the  piano.'  The  poor  thing 
may  be  a  natural-born  housekeeper,  with  a  genius  for 
sweeping  and  dusting,  washing  and  baking,  but  with 
no  more  perception  of  chords  and  cadences  than  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Still  she  will  not  be  permitted 
to  follow  her  natural  bent,  because  it  is  so  horridly 
vulgar.  She  will  be  wept  over,  scolded  and  fretted  at, 
and  any  lazy  fine  lady,  sister,  or  cousin,  held  up  as  a 
pattern  of  gentility. 

"  To  be  able  to  play  the  piano  in  company  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  many  foolish,  fond  mothers'  hopes,  who 
look  back  with  regret'  on  their  own  limited  chances  of 
education,  and  are  apt.  therefore,  to  sadly  overrate  the 
value  of  what  are  called  accomplishments.    Playing 
the  piano  is,  doubtless,  a  very  good  thing,  when  it  is 
well  done,  and  by  a  person  who  possesses  musical  taste; 
"but  otherwise  it  is  only  a  torture  for  a  sensitive  ear  to 
listen    to    it.    Jingle,  jingle,  jingle!    thump,   thump, 
thump!     Who  has  not  shivered,  and  winced,  and  tried 
to  appear  amiable,  through  the  interminable  hours  of 
a  small  evening  party,  while  some  youthful  tormentor, 
harassed  into  the  display  by  stupid  friends,  was  vigor- 
ously pounding  out  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  bat- 
tles   and  marches,  songs  and  quadrilles,  waltzes  and 
opera,   without  the  slightest  notion  concerning  them, 
except  that  certain  keys  in  the  piano  correspond  with 
certain  notes  in  the  book. 

"  The  piano  should  seldom  be  played  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  voioe,  unless  by  a  Thai  berg;  and 
even  then,  only  a  few  will  be  found  to  care  enthusias- 
tically for  the  mere  science  of  execution.    And,  if  thio 


is  true  of  a  professor  in  the  art,  what  amount  of  pleas- 
ure can  be  obtained  from  hearing  the  monotonous  and 
spasmodic  thrumming  of  a  girl  whose  entire  capacity 
for  music  has  been  scolded  or  cudgled  into  her,  and 
who  would  rather  be  employed  in  doing  something 
else,  even  though  it  were  sweeping  and  washing 
dishes?" 

The  Family  Altar. — 

"O  come  let  wwenhip  end  bow  down;  kt «  kooel  beftm  oar  Maker." 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer ; 
Parents  and  children,  come  and  kneel  before 
Tour  God,  and  with  united  hearts  adore 

Him  whose  alone  your  life  and  being  are. 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer, 
Te  band  of  loving  hearts ;  0  come  and  raise, 
With  one  consent,  the  grateful  song  of  praise, 

To  Him  who  blessed  yon  with  a  lot  so  fair. 

Gome  in  the  morning  hour : 
Who,  who  hath  raised  yon  from  tho  dreams  of  night? 
Whose  hand  hath  poured  around  the  cheering  light? 

Gome  and  adore  that  heavenly  power. 

Come  at  the  close  of  day ! 
Ere  wearied  nature  sinks  in  gentle  rest ; 
Come  and  let  all  your  sins  be  here  confessed ; 

Come,  and  for  his  protecting  mercy  pray. 

Has  sorrow's  withering  blight 
Tour  dearest  hopes  in  desolation  laid. 
And  the  once  cheerful  home  in  gloom  arrayed  ? 

Yet  pray,  for  He  can  turn  the  gloom  to  light. 

Has  sickness  entered  in 
Tour  peaceful  mansion  ?  then  let  prayer  ascend 
On  wings  of  faith,  to  thst  all-gracious  Friend, 

Who  came  to  heal  the  bitter  pains  of  sin. 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer; 
At  morn,  at  night — in  gladness,  or  in  grief— 
Surround  the  throne  of  grace ;  there  seek  relief, 

Or  pay  your  free  and  grateful  homage  there. 

So  in  the  world  above, 
Parents  and  children  all  may  meet  at  last, 
When  this  your  weary  pilgrimage  is  past, 

To  mingle  tbore  their  joyful  notes  of  love. 

Wear  a  Smile. — Which  will  you  do,  smile  and 
make  others  happy,  or  be  crabbed,  and  make  every 
body  around  you  miserable?  You  can  live  among 
beautiful  flowers  and  singing  birds,  or  in  the  mire  sur- 
rounded by  fogs  and  frogs.  The  amount  of  happiness 
which  you  can  produce  is  incalculable,  if  you  will 
show  a  smiling  face,  a  kind  heart,  and  speak  pleasant 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  by  sour  looks,  cross  words, 
and  a  fretful  disposition,  you  can  make  hundreds  un- 
happy almost  beyond  endurance.  Which  will  you  do? 
Wear  a  pleasant  countenance,  let  joy  beam  in  your 
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eye,  and  lore  glow  on  your  forehead.  There  is  no  joy 
so  great  as  that  which  springs  from  a  kind  act  or  a 
pleasant  deed,  and  yon  may  feel  it  at  night  when  you 
rest,  and  at  morning  when  yon  rise,  and  through  the 
day  when  about  your  daily  business. 

Flowers  and  Children.— Flowers  and  children 
are  of  near  kin,  and  too  much  restraint,  or  too  much 
-forcing,  or  too  much  display,  ruins  the  chiefest  charms. 
I  love  to  associate  them  together,  and  win  them  to  a 
love  of  the  flowers.  Some  day  they  tell  me  that  a  vio- 
let or  tuft  of  lilies  is  dead;  but  on  a  Spring  morning 
they  come,  radiant  with  the  story  that  the  very  same 
violet  is  blooming,  sweeter  than  ever,  upon  some  far- 
away cleft  on  the  hill-side.  So  you,  my  child,  if  the 
great  Redeemer  lifts  you  from  us,  shall  bloom — as  God 
is  good — upon  some  richer  Summer  ground. 

We  talk  thus;  but  if  the  change  really  come  it  is 
more  grievous  than  the  blight  of  a  thousand  flowers. 
She  who  loved  their  search  among  the  thickets  will 
never  search  them.  She  whose  glad  eyes  would  have 
opened  in  pleasant  bewilderment  upon  some  bold 
change  of  shrubbery  or  of  paths  will  never  open  them 
again.  She  whose  feet  would  have  danced  along  the 
new  wood  path,  carrying  joy  and  merriment  into  its 
shady  depths,  will  never  set  foot  upon  these  walks 
again. 

What  matter  how  the  brambles  grow?  her  dress  will 
not  be  torn.  What  matter  the  broken  palings  by  the 
water?  she  will  never  tottle  over  from  the  bank.  The 
hatchet  may  be  hung  from  a  lower  nail  now;  the  little 
hand  that  might  have  taken  possession  of  it  is  stiff— is 
fast!    God  has  it. 

And  when  8pring  wakens  its  echoes  of  the  wren's 
song— of  the  blue-bird's  warble — of  the  plaintive  cry 
of  mistress  cuckoo— she  daintily  called  her  "  mistress 
cuckoo" — from  the  edge  of  the  wood — what  eager, 
earnest,  delighted  listeners  have  we — lifting  the  blue 
eyes — shaking  back  the  curls — dancing  to  the  melody. 
And  the  violets  repeat  the  lesson  they  learned  last  year 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  warmth,  and  bring  their  fragrant 
blue  petals  forth — who  will  give  the  rejoicing  welcome, 
and  be  the  swift  and  light-footed  herald  of  the  flowers? 
Who  shall  gather  them  with  the  light  fingers  she  put  to 
the  task?— who? 

And  the  sweetest  flowers  wait  for  the  dainty  fingers 
that  shall  pluck  them  never  again  > 

An  Appeal  to  Mothers.— Mothers!  cherish  a  deep 
and  constant  sense  of  your  own  importance  to  your 
children,  especially  to  your  sons.  Take  the  high  and 
responsible  position  which  God  has  assigned  you  as  your 
own,  and  strive,  by  bis  grace,  to  fill  it.  Remember  that 
God  has  chosen  to  make  the  parental,  and  particularly 
the  maternal  relation,  a  chief  instrumentality  in  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  his  truth,  and  building  up 
his  Church.  Remember  that  Jesus  calls  you  to  be 
workers  together  with  him  in  preparing  jewels  for  his 
crown  of  glory.  Strive,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  maternal  character;  assert 
and  maintain  your  authority;  make  it  lovely  and 
winning. 

Your  difficulties  and  trials  are  great,  but  abundant 
help  is  offered  for  your  time  of  need,  and  great  will  be 
your  reward  if  you  are  faithful.  Shrink  not  from  your 
duty,  for  the  consequences  of  your  unfaithfulness  will 


be  terrible.  "A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame;"  terrible  to  you  as  well  as  to  them. 
Attempt  not  your  duty  alone.  The  blessedness  of 
bringing  up  children  for  God,  to  be  workers  in  his 
earthly  vineyard,  and  heirs  of  his  heavenly  kingdom, 
is  inconceivable  and  eternal.  The  sorrow  and  woe  of 
training  them  to  be  cumberers  of  the  ground,  or  bond- 
slaves of  Satan  and  heirs  of  perdition,  who  can  imag- 
ine it? 

Let  no  spurious  love  or  false  tenderness  lead  yon  to 
indulgence  or  neglect,  which  will  surely  prove  fatal  to 
your  own  peace  and  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  your 
children. 

Remember  that  you  can  not  delegate  to  another  the 
authority  and  influence  which  God  has  given  you  ss 
mothers.  If  you  try  to  do  so,  you  will  only  rob  and 
destroy  yourselves  and  your  children.  Sorely,  yon 
would  not  have  others  take  the  rewards  which  belong 
to  you.  It  is  for  you  to  say,  at  the  judgment,  "  Lord, 
here  am  I  and  the  children  whom  thou  bast  given  me." 
What  motives  for  personal  piety  press  upon  you! — JUv. 
J.  M.  Johnson. 

The  Secret  of  Youth. — There  are  women  who  can 
not  grow  old — women  who,  without  any  special  effort, 
remain  always  young  and  attractive.  The  number  is 
smaller  than  it  should  be,  but  there  is  still  a  sufficient 
number  to  mark  the  wide  difference  between  this  class 
and  the  other.  The  great  secret  of  this  perpetual  youth 
lies  not  in  beauty,  for  some  women  possess  it  who  are 
not  at  all  handsome;  nor  in  dress,  for  they  are  fre- 
quently careless  in  that  respect,  so  far  as  mere  arbitrary 
dictates  of  fashion  are  concerned;  nor  in  having  noth- 
ing to  do,  for  these  ever-young  women  are  always 
busy  as  bees,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  idleness 
will  fret  people  into  old  age  and  ugliness  faster  than 
overwork.  The  charm,  we  imagine,  lies  in  a  sunny 
temper,  neither  more  nor  less — the  blessed  gift  of 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  stretch- 
ing the  mantle  of  charity  over  every  body's  faults  and 
failings.  It  is  not  much  of  a  secret,  but  it  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  discover;  and  we  have  watched  such 
with  great  interest,  and  a  determination  to  report 
truthfully  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  sex.  It  is 
very  provoking  that  it  is  something  which  can  not  be 
corked  up  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bottle,  but  as 
this  is  impossible,  why,  the  most  of  us  will  have  to  keep 
on  growing  old  and  ugly  and  disagreeable  as  usual. 

A  Wife's  Prater.— Lord  bless  that  dear  person 
whom  thou  hast  chosen  to  be  my  husband — let  his  life 
be  long  and  blessed,  comfortably  and  holy;  and  let  me 
also  become  a  great  blessing  unto  him,  and  a  sharer  in 
all  his  sorrows,  a  meet  helper  in  all  the  accidents  and 
changes  in  the  world;  make  me  amiable  forever  in  his 
eyes,  and  forever  dear  to  him!  Unite  his  heart  to  me 
in  all  the  dearest  love  of  holiness,  and  mine  to  keep 
him  in  all  the  sweetness,  charity,  compliance!  Keep 
me  from  all  ungentleness,  all  discontentedness,  and 
unreasonableness  of  passion  and  humor,  and  make  us 
humble  and  obedient,  useful  and  observant,  that  we 
may  delight  in  each  other  according  to  the  blessed 
Word,  and  both  of  us  may  rejoice  nn  thee,  having  our 
portion  of  thy  love  and  service  of  God  forever! 
Amen. 
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Mixed  Metaphors. — An  exchange  thus  ties  grass 
across  the  path  of  a  running  neighbor: 

In  a  recent  article  a  New  York  paper  says:  "  Events 
with  mighty  strides  rush  on  like  railroad  cars."  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  thing  on  wheels  can  take 
mighty  strides.  Gigantic  strides  and  "  seven  -leagued 
boots"  go  well  together,  but  car-wheels  and  long  steps 
do  n't  exactly  hitch.  We  have,  indeed,  of  late,  often 
heard  of  cars  jumping  off  the  track,  but  such  perform- 
ances are  abnormal,  and  do  not  mitigate  the  present 
case.  Still  the  metaphor  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  emi- 
nent Irish  orator  who  "  smelt  a  rat,"  "  saw  him  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,"  and  declared  his  fixed  intention  of 
"  nipping  him  in  the  bud." 

The  reader  has  long  since  adopted  the  simple  rule  of 
Addison  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  simile,  namely, 
fancy  a  picture  of  it.  Apply  it  to  the  following  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  fervent  editorial 
article  in  a  certain  newspaper  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
report  of  the  celebrated  Nebraska  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  in  the  Senate: 

"The  apple  of  discord  is  now  fairly  in  our  midst; 
and  if  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  it  will  burst  forth  in  a 
conflagration  which  will  deluge  society  in  an  earthquake 
of  bloody  apprehension." 

A  Little  Hero. — A  little  boy  of  seven  years  old 
had  got  his  leg  broken,  and  was  carried  home  on  a  lit- 
ter. His  poor  mother,  who  had  been  long  ill  and  con- 
fined to  bed,  was  much  shocked  when  she  heard  of  it. 
She  attempted  to  rise,  but  fainted,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  bed. 

The  injury  done  to  her  poor  little  boy's  leg  was  very 
severe,  and  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain  while  it  was 
being  set,  and  while  the  bruises  were  dressed.  But, 
during  the  whole  operation,  the  child  did  not  utter 
even  one  cry  of  pain.  Every  one  present  was  sur- 
prised at  his  fortitude,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  had  not 
suffered  much. 

"0,  very  much,"  said  he,  gently,  "but  I  was  so 
afraid  of  giving  pain  to  mamma  that  I  tried  to  keep 
from  crying." 

This  boy  afterward  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Crimea. 

Gray  Hair  vs.  Black.— Two  lawyers  in  a  county 
court— one  of  whom  had  gray  hair,  and  the  other, 
though  just  as  old  a  man  as  his  learned  friend,  had 
hair  which  looked  suspiciously  black — had  some  alter- 
cation about  a  question  of  practice,  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  dark  hair  remarked  to  his  opponent: 
"  A  person  at  your  time  of  life,  sir,"  looking  at  the 
barrister's  gray  head,  "ought  to  have  a  long  enough 
experience  to  know  what  is  customary  in  such  cases." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "you  may  stare  at  my  gray 
hair  if  yon  like.  My  hair  will  be  gray  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  yours  will  be  black  as  long  as  you  dye." 

Corhered. — Covetous  people  often  seek  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  widow's  mite,  and  give  a  paltry 
earn  to  a  contribution.  The  following  incident  has  a 
moral  for  all  such: 

A  gentleman  called  upon  a  wealthy  friend  for  a 
contribution. 


"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  mite,"  said  the  rich 
man. 

"You  mean  the  widow's  mite,  I  suppose,"  replied 
the  other. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

The  gentleman  continued:  "I  will  be  satisfied  with 
half  as  much  as  she  gave.    How  much  are  you  worth?" 

"  Seventy  thousand  dollars,"  he  answered. 

"Give  me  a  check,  then,  for  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars;  that  will  be  half  as  much  as  she  gave — all 
she  had." 

It  was  a  new  idea  to  the  wealthy  merchant. 

The  Biter  Bittes.— A  man  was  brought  into  court 
on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  some  ducks  from  a 
farmer. 

"How  do  you  know  they  are  your  ducks?"  asked 
the  defendant's  counsel. 

"  I  should  have  known  them  any  where,"  replied  the 
farmer,  who  proceeded  to  describe  their  peculiarities. 

"  Why,"  said  the  prisoner's  counsel,  "  those  ducks 
can't  be  such  a  very  rare  breed;  I  have  some  very 
much  like  them  in  my  yard." 

"  That 's  not  unlikely,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  "  they 
are  not  the  only  ducks  I  've  had  stolen  lately." 

"  Call  the  next  witness." 

Suborning  a  Witness.— During  a  recent  trial  at 
Auburn,  the  following  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  proceedings:  Among  the  witnesses  was  one,  as 
verdant  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  one  would  wish  to 
meet  with.  After  a  severe  cross-examination,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  government  paused,  and  then  putting  on  a 
look  of  severity,  and  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head, 
exclaimed: 

"Mr.  Witness,  has  not  an  effort  been  made  to  in- 
duce you  to  tell  a  different  story  ?" 

"  A  different  story  from  what  I  have  told,  sir?" 

"  That  is  what  I  mean." 

"Yes,  sir;  several  persons  have  tried  to  get  me  to 
tell  a  different  story  from  what  I  have  told,  but  they 
could  n't." 

"  Now,  sir,  upon  your  oath,  I  wish  to  know  who 
those  persons  are." 

"  Wal,  I  guess  you  've  tried  'bout  as  hard  as  any  of 
them." 

Judoiho  from  Appearahces.— A  lady  in  Nashville 
was  making  a  visit  to  the  penitentiary,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  look  through  the  various  wards.  In  one 
room  she  saw  three  women  engaged  in  sewing,  and 
turning  to  the  keeper,  who  was  showing  her  about, 
said  to  him  in  an  undertone: 

"Dear  me!  the  viciousest-looking  women  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life!    What  are  they  put  here  for?" 

"  They  are  here,"  he  replied,  "  because  I  am  here— - 
they  are  my  wife  and  daughters,  madam." 

But  the  visiting  madam  was  traveling  out  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Need  of  Insurance. — Sterne,  who  used  his  wife 
very  ill,  was  one  day  talking  to  Garrick  in  a  fine,  sen- 
timental manner,  in  praise  of  conjugal  love  and  fidel- 
ity. "  The  husband,"  observed  Sterne,  "  who  behaves 
unkindly  to  his  wife,  deserves  to  have  his  house 
burned  over  his  head."  Garrick  replied:  "  I  hope  you 
are  insured,  then." 
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The  Holt  Laud.— The  country  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard  it,  pos- 
sesses features  of  attraction  which  no  other  region  can 
claim.  Its  authentic  history  stretches  further  hack 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  crowds  within  its 
pages  records  to  which  successive  generations  of  men 
turn  with  an  ever-renewing  eagerness  of  thought  and 
inquiry. 

We  go  back  nearly  four  thousand  years  to  the  time 
when,  obedient  to  the  Divine  call,  Abraham  left  his 
own  home  and  kindred,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
"place  which  he  should  afterward  receive  for  an  in- 
heritance," and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying 
unto  him,  "  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the 
place  where  thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  and 
eastward,  and  westward:  for  all  the  land  which  thou 
seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  thy  seed  forever/' 
Henceforth  it  becomes  the  consecrated  land,  the  land  of 
divinely -appointed  priests  and  kings,  and  of  divinely- 
commissioned  prophets;  the  land  where  the  "God  of 
glory"  was  known  and  worshiped  when  Egypt,  with 
its  vaunted  civilization  and  wisdom,  and  its  marvelous 
works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  bowed  down  in 
degrading  homage  to  "  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
things." 

But  above  all,  it  is  the  land  where  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  What  memories  so 
precious,  which  we  so  delight  again  and  again  to  sum- 
mon, as  those  which  are  brought  up  at  the  mention  of 
Bethlehem  and  Bethauy,  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gethsemane,  of  Calvary  and  Olivet? 
The  pilgrims  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  still 
wend  their  way  eastward  to  worship  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  more  enlightened  and  the 
more  really  devout  Protestant  traveler  counts  it  among 
the  happiest  recollections  of  his  life  that  he  has  read 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John'B  Gospel  in  the  village 
of  Bethany,  and  pondered  the  record  of  our  Lord's 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  and  cross  and  passion  in  the 
very  garden  where  Jesus  passed  through  the  ineffable 
strife,  and  nigh  to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  crucified. 

Palestine  proper  occupies  but  a  very  limited  terri- 
tory. From  the  Neb i -Samuel,  a  mountain  which  rises 
from  a  central  ridge  to  the  hight  of  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is  nearly  midway  between 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  western  coast  line,  a  view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the  country, 
from  the  Mediterranean,  dotted  with  white  sails  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  hills  of  Moab,  lying  outside  the  eastern 
boundary  on  the  other.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
may  be  reckoned  at  about  two  hundred  miles. 

But  within  this  area  there  is  a  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  seldom  met  with  any  where  else.  A  recent 
traveler  observes,  "Within  a  space  so  small  that  the 
eye  can  take  it  in  from  more  than  one  point,  there  are 
bights  like  Hermon,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and 
depths  like  the  Jordan  valley,  with  a  heat  exceeding 
that  of  the  tropics;  there  is  on  one  side  the  sea,  and  on 
the  other  a  lake,  whose  surface  is  one  thousand  three 


hundred  feet  lower  down,  with  soundings  as  deep  again. 
Where  on  earth  is  there  such  a  variety  of  vegetation, 
from  the  palm  on  the  sultry  plain  to  the  lichen  beside 
the  glacier?  Where  such  howling  wildernesses,  such 
dreary  and  utterly-desolate  wastes,  with  such  luxuriant 
plains,  fertile  valleys,  pasture  lands,  vineyards,  and 
cornfields?  Where  such  a  climate,  varying  through 
every  degree  of  temperature  and  of  moisture? 

M.  de  Pressense  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "The 
Land  of  the  Gospel/'  thus  vividly  pictures  this  sacred 
land  in  the  significance  of  its  tribal  divisions:  "  Each 
tribe  had  its  allotted  place;  and  the  lot  of  each  corre- 
sponded to  his  historic  future.  This  adaptation  is  ad- 
mirably indicated  in  Jacob's  prophetic  address  to  his 
sons  on  his  death-bed.  On  the  south,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  desert,  grows  the  vine,  to  which,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  dying  patriarch,  Judah  should  "  bind 
his  foal,"  where  he  Bhould  "  wash  his  garments  in  wine, 
and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes;"  while  among 
his  own  mountain  fastnesses  he  should  go  up  as  a  lion 
from  the  prey,  and  his  "  father's  children  should  bow 
down  before  him."  Gen.  xlix,  8-12.  Benjamin,  who 
occupies  the  wild  defiles  on  the  north  of  Judah,  is  the 
"ravening  wolf,"  Gen.  xlix,  27;  the  strong  sentinel 
placed  at  a  perilous  post,  his  existence  one  long  combat 
Dan,  encamped  rather  than  established  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  is  "an  adder  in  the 
path"  of  the  Philistine;  he  "bites  the  horses'  heels," 
and  obstinately  defends  a  contested  frontier.  Gen. 
xlix,  17.  The  aged  patriarch  promises  to  the  posterity 
of  Joseph  "  blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the 
deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of 
the  womb."  Gen.  xlix,  22-26.  This  was  to  guarantee 
to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  a  fertile  portion,  abundant 
in  all  agricultural  wealth.  Such  was,  indeed,  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  first  of  these  tribes  and  half  of 
the  second.  The  mountains  of  Ephraim,  which  are  the 
northern  prolongation  of  those  of  Judah,  are  richly 
wooded.  The  abundant  dews  and  the  full  flow  of  the 
water  courses  realize  fully  the  double  blessing  of  the 
heavens  above  and  the  deep  below,  promised  by  the 
patriarch.  Joseph  is  truly,  in  his  descendants,  "a 
fruitful  bow  by  a  well."  Zebnlun  dwelt  *  at  the  haven 
of  the  sea/  Gen.  xlix,  13,  and  his  border  extended  to  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret.  Asher  tilled  the  fertile  fields  be- 
tween Carmel  and  Sidon.  It  is  he  who  'yields  royal 
dainties.'  Gen.  xlix,  20.  Issachar,  placed  among  the 
verdant  fields  which  extend  around  Jezreel  and  to  the 
foot  of  Tabor,  resembles  '  a  strong  ass  couching  between 
two  burdens/  who  sees  that '  rest  is  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  is  pleasant/  Gen.  xlix,  14,  15.  Naphtali,  pos- 
sessor of  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  to  the  foot  of  Hermon,  'is  a  hind  let 
loose'  upon  the  green  slopes.  Gen.  xlix,  21.  Reuben. 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  Gad  occupy  the  land 
beyond  Jordan.  The  near  neighborhood  of  hostile  poo-  . 
pie,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab — 
and  whose  worthy  successors  are  the  Bedouins  of  our 
day — imposes  on  these  tribes  a  warlike  and  adventar- 
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ous,  almost  nomadic  life,  thus  indicated  in  Jacob's 
prophecy, '  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  bat  he 
shall  overcome  at  last'  " 

Thb  Foue  Pebcious  Thihos  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.— 1.  "  Precious  Shod."  1  Peter  i,  19.  Precious, 
because  he  who  shed  it  is  the  mighty  God  and  the  sin> 
less  man;  because  infinite  love  was  in  it;  because  with- 
out it  sin  could  never  be  forgiven,  lost  sinners  never 
saved,  and  God  never  reconciled.  Precious,  because  its 
voice,  both  within  the  vail  and  in  believing  hearts,  ever 
whispers  peace.  Precious,  because  every  soul  sprinkled 
with  it  shall  be  eternally  safe  from  the  glittering  sword 
of  God's  vengeance.  Of  its  preciousness  the  white- 
robed  multitude  will  sing  before  the  throne  of  God. 

2.  "Precious  Jesus."  1  Peter  ii,  7.  Precious,  be- 
cause he  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory;  because 
he  is  "bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh;"  be- 
cause that  all  the  majesty  of  divinity,  all  the  tender- 
ness of  perfect  humanity,  meet  in  him;  because  in  his 
person  and  in  his  work  there  is  exact  suitableness  to 
meet  the  need  of  ruined  souls  and  trusting  saints.  He 
is  the  "  one  Pearl  of  great  price  " — the  "  Chiefest  among 
ten  thousand  " — the  "  altogether  lovely  One."  His  holi- 
ness, his  power,  his  love,  his  grace,  are  precious.  His 
living,  his  dying,  his  interceding,  his  secoud  coming, 
are  precious.  So  exceeding  precious  is  he  to  believing 
hearts,  that  to  all  eternity  they  will  gaze  upon  it,  and 
tell  it  oat,  and  yet  leave  its  depth  unfathomed. 

3.  "  Precious  Ihith."  2  Peter  i,  1.  Precious  because 
it  is  the  hand  that  clings  to  a  precious  Christ — the  eye 
that  gazes  upon  him  through  the  mists  and  vapors  that 
darken  this  vale  of  tears.  Precious,  because  it  draws 
the  soul  into  communion  with  its  risen  head.  Precious, 
because  it  rests  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  truth 
of  a  covenant-keeping  God.  Precious,  because  it  looks 
"  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,"  "  the  fullness  of 
joy,"  which  is  at  God's  "  right  hand  for  evermore." 

4.  "Precious  Promises."  2  Peter  i,  4.  Precious, 
because  they  are  very  many,  and  their  clusters  are  very 
sweet.  Pardon  for  the  guilty,  strength  for  the  weak, 
comfort  for  the  mourner — yea,  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  that  hungry,  weary,  thirsting  souls  can  need,  are 
wrapped  up  in  those  "  precious  promises."  They  shine 
forth  through  the  Word  as  brilliant  stars  shine  out  at 
midnight.  They  rejoice  the  heart  as  fair  flowers  charm 
the  weary  wanderer  over  a  desert  way.  Precious,  be- 
cause they  are  "yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
believer's  heritage  of  promise,  in  all  its  rich  unfailing 
abundance,  can  never  be  forfeited.  Unchangeable  as 
God.  the  "precious  promises"  have  their  foundation  in 
the  Divine  character,  and  this  is  the  surety  of  their  ful- 
fillment 

The  world's  gems  tarnish;  earth's  fairest  flowers 
droop  and  die;  but  these  precious  things  of  the  apostle, 
possessed  by  the  soul,  make  it  rich  and  joyful  forever. — 
British  Herald. 

Strength  Out  or  Weakef~b. — Mountain  sides  are 
torn  and  broken  with  the  resi  tless  march  of  seas  of 
ice,  forming  in  the  bights,  and  growing  continually 
from  above  as  they  melt  away  below.  Glaciers  shine 
like  gleaming  shields  upon  the  breasts  of  mighty  hills. 
Their  gradual  descent  accumulates  upon  their  borders 
masses  of  the  rooted  rock,  and  these  become  a  part  of 
the  frozen  flood  as  it  widens  and  advances.    Nothing 


can  turn  or  hinder  the  course  of  this  slow  avalanche 
of  ice.  This  border  of  ragged  rock,  imbedded  in  the  arm 
of  ice,  cuts  like  a  thunderbolt  from  the  flying  cloud. 
The  transparent  crystal  has  grasped  the  strength  of 
the  bills  also,  and  with  this  adamantine  plowshare 
lays  open  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 

What  the  ice  could  not  effect  with  all  its  massiveness 
and  movement,  is  torn  away  resistlessly  by  the  rock  it 
holds.  How  much  may  be  accomplished  by  what  is 
weak,  if  it  can  be  made  the  handle  of  something  that 
is  powerful!  The  hilt  of  the  sword  can  not  penetrate, 
but  it  can  serve  a  blade  that  will  div:de  a  helm  of 
steel.  Man  is  feeble  by  himself,  but  he  may  have .  ft 
faith  and  a  word  that  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword.  Let  him  take  what  the  Gospel  offers  as  strength, 
and  however  feeble  he  is  by  nature,  he  has  what  will 
make  him  powerful  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  and 
the  glory  of  his  Redeemer.  Let  him  grasp  with  his 
heart  the  weapons  which  are  not  carnal,  and  he  will 
find  himself  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds,  and  to  the  building  op  of  his  king- 
dom.— New  York  Observer. 

Neaebe  Heave*.— The  simple  fact  of  our  time 
getting  shorter  each  day  does  not  imply  that  we  are 
getting  also  nearer  heaven.  As  time  is  flying,  it  may 
carry  us  on  its  wings  nearer  hell  than  heaven.  The 
true  and  only  reliable  rule  by  which  to  judge  upon 
this  point  is,  whether  we  are  getting  nearer  holiness. 
If  we  are  growing  in  conformity  to  the  Divine  likeness 
and  nature:  if  we  are  dying  daily  to  sin  and  living 
unto  God;  if  we  are  realizing  more  and  more  of  the 
love  of  Christ  within  us;  if  we  are  rising  higher  in 
spirituality  of  affection  and  thought;  if  we  are  delight- 
ing ourselves  more  heartily  in  the  service  of  God,  then 
we  are,  indeed,  getting  nearer  heaven.  Heaven  is  per* 
fection  in  holiness,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
as  we  approach  this  we  approach  heaven. 

Let  us  distinctly  and  vividly  understand  this.  There 
is  a  danger  lest  we  think  too  much  of  heaven  as  a 
place  of  beauty,  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  of  great  society, 
without  thinking  of  it  as  a  place  of  spotless  purity; 
and  all  those  features  of  heaven  as  arising  out  of  this. 
Let  us,  then,  press  on  toward  purity,  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb;  and  in  the  proportion  we  do  this  we 
shall  get  nearer  heaven. — Pcv.  J.  Bates. 

Thoughts  foe  the  Afflicted. — A  Christian  under 
manifold  trials  replied  to  the  following  effect,  to  a 
friend  who  was  condoling  with  him:  "I  look  around, 
and  I  see  how  many  there  are  who  are  much  more 
heavily  Afflicted  than  myself.  I  look  within,  and  I  see 
how  much  corruption  there  is  in  my  heart,  which  needs 
to  be  mortified,  and  which  provokes  the  rod.  I  look 
downward,  and  I  see  that  hell  which  I  deserve,  and 
from  which  grace  alone  has  delivered  me.  I  look  up- 
ward, and  I  see  that  God  whose  hand  overrules  all 
events,  and  who  doth  all  things  wisely  and  well.  I 
look  backward,  and  I  see  from  how  many  troubles  he 
has  delivered  me,  and  how  many  sharp  afflictions  he 
has  made  to  work  together  for  my  good.  I  look  for- 
ward, and  I  see  that '  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory'  to  which  he  is  conducting  me,  and 
for  which,  by  those  afflictions,  he  is  preparing  me. 
And  when  I  have  looked  in  all  these  directions,  I  do 
not  think  much  of  my  afflictions." 
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American  Bible  Society.— Chancellor  Ferris,  in 
his  recent  anniversary  discourse  gave  the  following 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  history  of  this  great 
Society:  Previous  to  the  organisation  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  1816,  there  were  175  different  Bible  Societies 
in  this  country,  thirty-five  of  which  were  in  New  York. 
We  were  moved  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  by  the 
representations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  adopted  resolutions  in  1815  which  led  to  a 
convention  in  New  York,  May  8,  1816,  when  twenty- 
five  societies  were  represented  by  Sixty  of  their  stron- 
gest men.  Since  then  about  seventy-two  different  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  have  been  issued  in  forty -three 
languages;  the  missionaries  having  greatly  assisted  in 
this  work.  The  number  of  Bibles  issued  by  the  Society 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  is  21,409,996, 
distributed  in  regard  to  time  as  follows:  First  ten 
years,  489,000;  second,  1,549,000;  third,  2,500,000; 
fourth,  6,000,000;  fifth,  10,000,000.  There  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  Society  5,232  auxiliaries, 
besides  two  recently  added  in  Tennessee,  composed  of 
freedmen.  The  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  aided 
very  materially  by  generous  contributions,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  $  10,434,953,  distributed  as  to  periods  as 
follows:  First  ten  years,  $450,000;  second,  $900,000; 
third,  |1,243,000;  fourth,  $3,440,000;  fifth,  $4,750,000. 
The  cost  of  the  present  Bible-House  was  about  $250,000. 

Thb  American  Tract  Society. — The  American 
Tract  Society  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  by  its 
annual  report,  has  issued  in  all  141  new  publications, 
of  which  37  are  volumes,  and  has  printed  daring  the 
year  726,880  volumes,  or  2,420 per  day;  7,898,142  publi 
cations.  Total  printed  in  forty-one  years,  20,740,673 
volumes,  279,367,055  publications.  Printed  of  the 
"American  Messenger,"  154,167  monthly;  "Botschaf- 
ter,"  or  "Messenger,"  in  German,  29,375;  "Child's 
Paper,"  308,666;  total  periodicals,  492,208  monthly. 
Publications  on  the  Society's  list,  3,658,  of  which  728 
are  volumes,  besides  3,750  in  141  languages  approved 
for  circulation  abroad.  Gratuitous  distribution  for  the 
year,  $59,953.37.  The  following  are  the  treasurer's 
figures:  "Received  in  donations  and  legacies,  $124,- 
327.51;  sales,  $313,350.77;  total,  $437,679.28;  exceeding 
the  receipts  of  any  previous  year,  and  making,  with 
balance  in  the  treasury,  $439,946.60.  Expended  in 
manufacturing  and  issuing,  $291,284.27;  colporteur 
agencies,  and  depositories,  and  colportage,  and  for  the 
army  and  navy  and  freedmen,  $83,062.53;  cash  for 
foreign  and  pagan  lands,  $7,500;  all  other  expenses, 
as  by  the  treasurer's  report,  $57,120.10;  total,  $438,- 
368.90;  balance  in  treasury,  $979.70." 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.— The 
abstract  of  the  report  showed  that  there  had  been  nine- 
teen missionaries  and  assistants  sent  out  during  the 
year,  seven  of  whom  were  ordained  ministers;  three 
native  missionaries  have  been  ordained;  three  mission- 
aries have  died.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  have  been 
$207,526.65;  the  expenditures,  $210,376.38,  leaving  a 


balance  of  $2,849.73  against  the  treasury.  The  differ- 
ent agencies  in  operation  for  bringing  back  the  revolted 
world  to  the  dominion  of  Christ  have  all  been  sus- 
tained. These  have  been  among  the  Jews  and  the 
Indian  tribes  of  this  country;  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  Romanists  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
of  Columbia;  in  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  India;  in 
Liberia  and  Corisco,  in  Africa;  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium.  Leaving  out  Europe,  where  money  only  is  , 
sent  to  sustain  the  laborers  employed,  there  are  in  ! 
connection  with  this  Board  75  ministers,  7  licentiates, 
4  physicians,  and  232  teachers,  colporteurs,  catechists, 
etc.,  including  the  wives  of  the  missionaries — or  in  all, 
a  force  of  318.  There  are  37  organized  Churches,  with 
a  membership  of  about  1,200,  and,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  there  have  been  important  accessions  to 
them.  The  press,  as  in  former  years,  has  poured  out 
its  treasures  of  saving  health,  and  more  than  25,000,- 
000  pages  of  tracts  and  the  Word  of  God  have  been 
printed  and  largely  scattered.  The  schools  have  been 
maintained  with  increasing  efficiency,  and  in  them 
have  been  gathered  7,000  youths,  who  have  in  one  ' 
form  or  another  been  made  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  ' 
has  ever  before  been  reported,  and  embraces  boarding 
and  day  scholars — boys  and  girls — from  the  primary  t 
department  to  the  college.  | 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The 
General  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  held,  in  May,  in  Washington  City. 
Bishop  Payne  presided,  assisted  by  Bishops  Quinn, 
Way  man,  and  Campbell.  This  year  is  the  fiftieth  of 
the  existence  of  this  Conference  as  a  body,  and  Bishop 
Way  man  delivered,  by  appointment,  the  semi -cente- 
nary sermon  before  .the  Conference.  The  African  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  embraces  10 
Annual  Conferences,  4  Bishops,  200  traveling  preach- 
ers, and  75,000  members.  They  own  286  churches, 
have  39  circuits,  40  missions,  and  50  stations.  Their 
Sunday  school  scholars  and  teachers  number  21,000, 
and  they  have  over  18,000  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
Their  church  property  is  valued  at  over  $850,000,  and 
they  expend  more  than  $84,000  a  year  for  the  support 
of  their  preachers. 

Causes  of  Sudden  Death. — Very  few  of  the  sad- 
den deaths  which  are  said  to  arise  from  diseases  of  the 
heart  do*  really  arise  from  that  cause.  To  ascertain 
the  real  origin  of  sudden  deaths,  an  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  Europe,  and  reported  to  a  scientific  con- 
gress held  at  Strasbourg.  Sixty-six  cases  of  suddee 
death  were  made  the  object  of  a  thorough post-morUn 
examination;  iu  these  cases  only  two  were  found  who 
had  died  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Nine  out  of  sixty- 
six  had  died  from  apoplexy,  while  there  were  forty-six 
cases  of  congestion  of  the  lungs — that  is,  the  lungi 
were  so  full  of  blood  they  could  not  work,  there  not 
being  room  enough  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to 
enter  to  support  life.    The  causes  that  produce  cocgef- 
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tion  of  the  longs  are  cold  feet,  tight  clothing,  costive 
bowels,  sitting  still  till  chilled  after  being  warmed  with 
labor  or  a  rapid  walk,  going  too  snddenly  from  a  close, 
heated  room  into  the  cold  air,  especially  after  speaking, 
and  sadden  depressing  news  operating  on  the  blood. 
These  causes  of  sadden  death  being  known,  an  avoid- 
ance of  them  may  serve  to  lengthen  many  valuable 
lives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  under  the  verdict 
of  heart-complaint.  That  disease  is  supposed  to  be 
inevitable  and  incurable ;  hence  many  may  not  take 
the  pains  they  would  to  avoid  sudden  death  if  they 
knew  it  lay  in  their  power. 

Ages  op  America*  Writers,— Bancroft  will  be  64 
years  of  age  the  3d  day  of  next  October;  Motley,  50 
the  15th  of  April;  Emerson,  61  the  25th  day  of  May; 
Bryant,  70  the  3d  of  November;  Longfellow,  57  the 
27th  day  of  February;  Whittier,  57  in  December; 
Holmes,  55  the  29th  of  August;  Lowell,  45  in  Feb. 


ruary;  Mitchell— Ike  Marvel— 42  in  April;  Curtis,  40 
the  24th  of  February;  Stoddard,  39  in  July,  and  Bay- 
ard Taylor  was  39  the  11th  of  January.  All  were 
born  in  New  England  except  one;  no  leas  than  eight 
of  the  twelve  saw  the  light  in  Massachusetts;  and 
Maine,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania, 
each  produced  one. 

Facts  Worth  Knowing.— Folio  denotes  a  sheet  of 
paper  folded  into  two  leaves,  making  four  pages; 
quarto,  or,  as  abbreviated,  4to,  is  a  sheet  divided  into 
four  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages;  duodecimo,  12mo,  a  sheet 
into  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages.  So,  also,  six- 
teens,  16mo;  twenty-fours,  24mo;  thirty-twos,  32mo; 
forty-eights,  48mo;  sixty- fours,  64mo,  are  the  several 
designations  of  sheets,  when  folded  into  sixteen,  eight- 
een, twenty- four,  thirty-two,  forty-eight,  and  sixty- four 
leaves,  making  each  twice  the  number  of  pages  in  any 
book. 
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ENGLISH  METHODISM  AND  ITS  CENTENARY. 

In  the  Wesley  an  Conference  of  1765  Mr.  Wesley 
himself  asked,  "What  was  the  rise  of  Methodism?" 
and  he  answered:  "In  1729  my  brother  and  I  read 
the  Bible,  saw  inward  and  outward  holiness  therein, 
followed  after  it,  and  incited  others  to  do  so.  In  1737 
we  saw  this  holiness  comes  by  faith.  In  1738  we  saw 
we  must  be  justified  before  we  are  sanctified.  But 
still  holiness  was  our  point;  inward  and  outward  holi- 
ness. God  then  thrust  us  out  to  raise  a  holy  people." 
Methodism  has  been  described  as  "a  revival  Church 
in  its  spirit,  a  missionary  Church  in  its  organization;" 
and  Chalmers  calls  it  "  Christianity  in  earnest." 

Wesley  and  his  fellow-laborers,  excluded  from  the 
churches,  were  compelled  to  assemble  in  the  open  air 
till  tbey  began  the  erection  of  their  own  chapels.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  1739,  the  foundations  of  the  first 
Methodist  chapel  in  the  world  were  laid  at  Bristol, 
with  prayers  and  songs  of  praise;  and  in  November 
following  the  Foundery  in  London  was  consecrated. 
The  former  bore  the  humble  name  of  "  The  Preaching 
House,"  and  the  latter  took  its  former  title  of  the 
"Old  Foundery."  Wesley  had  no  thought  yet  of  a 
sect;  he  was  a  firm  Churchman,  and  opened  those  edi- 
fices for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  his  converts, 
and  because  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  excluded 
him  and  his  associates  from  its  pulpits  and  Bacred 
altars. 

The  year  when  these  earliest  chapels  were  opened  is 
considered  the  epoch  of  Methodism,  for  it  was  in  1739 
also  that  Mr.  Wesley  organized  his  first  society,  and 
this  be  says  "  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society," 
which  has  continued  in  unbroken  succession  down  to 
the  present  day.  Wesley  lived  to  see  Methodism  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  with  an  episcopal  or- 
ganisation, planted  in  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  and  the  West  Indies,  and  died  in  1791,  with 
bis  system  universally  effective,  and  sustained  by  five 
hundred  and  fifty  itinerant,  with  thousands  of  local  or 


lay  preachers,  and  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand members.  Snch  was  Methodism  at  the  death  of 
its  founder. 

In  the  year  1839  was  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  English  Methodism,  a  festive  day  of 
religious  observance,  by  Methodists,  throughout  their 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pecuniary  con- 
tributions were  called  for,  and  answered  by  a  liberal- 
ity never  equaled  in  their  history,  if  by  any  other 
Christian  body.  The  Wesleyans  gave  one  million  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars;  the  American  Methodists,  on 
the  same  occasion,  six  hundred  thousand.  Signal,  in- 
deed, had  been  the  blessings  of  God  upon  their  past 
history,  and  at  this  Centenary  the  denomination  had 
increased  to  more  than  one  million,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  communicants  in  the  United  King- 
dom, British  Provinces,  West  Indies,  the  United  States, 
etc.,  including  five  thousand,  two  hundred  itinerant 
preachers.  Its  missionaries  were  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  some  three  thousand  unpaid  assistants, 
and  occupying  about  three  hundred  stations  in  Sweden, 
Germany,  France,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Africa, 
Ceylon,  Continental  India,  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii  Islands,  Vavou, 
Fiji,  and  West  India  Islands;  in  their  mission  schools 
fifty  thousand  pupils;  more  than  seventy  thousand 
mission  communicants;  two  hundred  thousand  hearers 
attended  their  missionary  chapels. 

Such  was  the  first  century  of  Wesley  an  Methodism, 
clearly  demonstrating  its  providential  mission,  and  the 
revival  of  apostolic,  spiritual  life. 

Our  Centenary. — We  have  received  from  our 
friend  and  frequent  contributor,  G.  P.  Disosway,  Esq., 
a  copy  of  his  excellent  little  "  Centenary  Tract,"  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  earnest  words  of  ex- 
hortation: 

"  An  ordinary  degree  of  gratitude  will  not  suffice  on 
this  Centenary  occasion.  Our  benefits  to  be  acknowl- 
edged are  incalculably  numerous,  and  momentous  be* 
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yond  all  our  though  is.  Thousands  have  been  saved 
from  sin  and  wrath,  and  among  them  our  revered 
fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  we  ourselves.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  inquire,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  what 
would  have  been  our  condition  had  it  not  been  for 
that  merciful  teaching  which  turned  us  from  'dark- 
ness to  light,  and  liom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,' 
as  well  as  for  the  spiritual  aid  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed  as  members  of  the  Methodist  Societies. 
We  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  converted  and  saved 
by  other  means;  but  that  we  were  not,  is  equally  true. 
For  the  means  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  bring  us 
to  himself  onr  grateful  offerings  are  justly  due.  'We 
have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  de- 
clared unto  us,  the  noble  works  which  he  did  in  their 
days  and  in  the  old  time  before  them.'  We  also  have 
witnessed  the  same  'works'  in  our  own  families  and 
hearts.  Let  'young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,  enter  into  his  gates  with  thauksgiving,  and 
into  his  courts  with  praise.'  On  this  happy  Centenary 
we  are  called  upon  to  celebrate,  while  families  and  in- 
dividuals shed  holy  tears  of  gratitude  before  the  Lord 
at  their  homes,  '  let  there  be  also  in  every  place ' '  a 
holy  convocation  to  the  Lord.' 

'Jesus,  the  conqueror,  reigns, 

In  glorious  strength  arrayed, 

His  kingdom  over  all  maintains, 

And  bids  the  earth  be  glad. 

Te  sons  of  men,  rejoice 

In  Jesus'  mighty  lore ; 
Lift  up  your  heart,  lift  up  your  voice, 

To  him  who  rules  above.* 

"  When  the  children  inquire, '  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service?'  let  their  parents  and  teachers  tell  them,  that 
one  hundred  years  ago,  when  ignorance  and  sin  abound- 
ed in  the  land,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  up  a  small 
number  of  faithful  and  good  men,  who  went  through 
the  country  warning  the  people  and  calling  them  to 
repentance;  that  thousands  took  the  warning,  religion 
revived,  and  thus  begun,  our  land  is  now  filled  with 
Bibles,  and  Sunday  schools,  and  churches;  that  multi- 
tudes have  died  in  the  Lord  and  gone  to  heaven  since 
this  work  commenced;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  missionaries  are  laboring,  children 
also  are  assembled  in  schools  by  thousands  with  old 
people  learning  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  let 
our  *  little  ones,'  the  children  of  the  Church,  be  invited 
to  join  in  our  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  cry, '  Ho- 
Banna,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord!    Hosanna  in  the  highest.' 

"  The  largest  amount  of  property  ever  given  at  one 
time  for  religious  purposes  was,  perhaps,  that  which 
King  David  and  the  elders  of  Israel  presented  toward 
the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple.  There  was  no  vain 
boasting,  and  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  entire  as- 
sembly was  exemplary  in  every  respect  Every  one 
felt  that  what  he  possessed  had  been  received  from  the 
Lord,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  unexpected,  infinite 
condescension  in  him  to  accept  the  offerings  of  their 
hands.  While  they  were  filled  with  holy  joy,  they  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  their  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  with  self-abasement  and  sacred  reverence. 
So  let  us  do.  '  Then  the  people  rejoiced,  for  they  had 
offered  willingly,  because  with  perfect  heart  they  offered 
willingly  to  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Wherefore  David  blessed 


the  Lord  before  all  the  congregation:  and  David  said. 
Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  God  of  Israel  our  father,  forever 
and  ever.  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty, 
for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine; 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all.  Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  reignest  over  all.  .  .  .  Now,  therefore,  our 
God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name. .  . . 
As  for  me,  in  the  uprightness  of  mine  heart  I  have 
willingly  offered  all  these  things:  and  now  have  I  seen 
with  joy  thy  people,  which  are  present  here,  to  offer 
willingly  unto  thee.  .  .  .  And  David  said  to  all  the 
congregation,  Now  bless  the  Lord  your  God.  And  all 
the  congregation  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  bowed  down  their  beads,  and  worshiped  the  Lord, 
and  the  king."    1  Chron.  xxix,  9-20. 

"  What  hath  Methodism  done  for  you,  Christian 
readers?  your  parents?  your  companions?  your  chil- 
dren? your  families?  yourselves?  Have  you  no  friend 
who  is  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  by  its 
timely  interference?  and  have  you  no  occasion  to  say 
with  heart-felt  gratitude, '  What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits?  [to  me  and  mine.]  I  will 
take  the  cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  LoH  now  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  people.'  Tour  debt  is  every 
moment  increasing.    It  is  time  to  begin  to  pay. 

"There  is  not  a  mercy  we  have  received  in  past 
times  of  our  lives  but  what  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing an  eye,  a  tongue,  and  a  voice  reiterating  and  still 
reiterating  the  claim  of  Heaven  upon  us,  *  Yield  your- 
selves unto  God.'  Yield,  then,  body,  soul,  and  sub- 
stance. 

"You  have  read  how  in  ancient  times,  when  any 
spot  was  to  be  commemorated,  as  the  scene  of  some 
touching  incident  or  heroic  deed,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  was  called  upon  to  cast  a  stone,  no  matter 
if  it  were  a  mere  pebble,  upon  that  spot,  and  in  due 
time,  by  such  simple  means,  would  an  imperishable 
monument  rise  to  heaven.  Thus  must  we  build  oar 
Centenary  Monument.  No  one  can  be  excused.  We 
want  might  and  mites.  In  view  of  our  duty  and  obli- 
gations we  have  only  to  ask,  '  What  ought  I  to  give?* 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  upon  ns,  the  better  part 
cheering  us  onward.  It  has  learned  to  expect  much 
from  Methodism.  Shall  the  world,  then,  be  disap- 
pointed? No!  never!  never!  We  seem  to  hear  from 
thousands  of  voices, '  Methodism  will  be  true  to  herself 
and  the  world.'  What  ought  I  to  give,  then?  This  is 
our  question.  We  have  no  concern  with  the  gifts  of 
others.  We  have  only  to  ask,  in  view  of  our  own  ob- 
ligations and  duty,  *  What  ought  I  to  give?' 

"  Now  is  our  time.  And  is  it  not  an  affecting  thought 
that  this  is  our  only  time?  One  brief  year  and  our 
Centennial  celebration  will  have  forever  passed  away. 
Where  shall  you  and  I  be,  dear  reader,  one  hundred 
years  hence?  And  what  will  then  be  the  condition  of 
our  beloved  Methodism?  These  are  questions  which 
most  deeply  concern  both  us  and  future  generations. 
Vast,  then,  are  our  responsibilities;  for  not  only  are 
we,  under  the  chief  Shepherd,  set  as  the  guardians  of 
our  beautiful  Zion,  but  it  depends  in  no  light  degree 
upon  the  now  living  whether  her  pure  and  evangelical 
doctrines,  in  the  great  work  of  human  redemption, 
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shall  remain  unchanged,  and  continue  to  bless  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  man  till  the  end  of  time.  O  if 
we  act  unworthily  of  onr  Centennial,  the  first  of 
American  Methodism,  what  kind  of  celebration  can  we 
expect  the  second  to  be?  The  little  precious  seed  scat- 
tered by  Embury,  Webb,  and  Strawbridge  a  century 
ago  has  germinated,  and  lo,  a  tree  sprung  up  whose 
'  healing  leaves '  bless  every  part  of  our  happy  land. 
It  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  brethren,  to  live  in  a  day  when 
the  Church  in  her  strength  and  beauty  '  looks  forth  as 
the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.'  Let  us  not  be  idle 
spectators  in  such  a  day,  but  manifest  our  grateful 
sense  for  mercies  received,  on  this  Centenary  occasion, 
by  coming  forward  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  cast- 
ing our  gifts  into  his  treasury,  that  there  may  be  a  new 
joy  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Such  has  been  the  wonderful  history  of  American 
Methodism,  such  its  blessings  to  our  land,  and  such  its 
capabilities  and  aims.  What  should  be  our  gratitude 
at  this  period  for  such  wonderful  prosperity?  and  how 
great  our  improvement  of  it?  The  eye  of  all  Christen- 
dom and  of  the  all-seeing  God  will  be  upon  us  at  this 
auspicious  moment  Let  us  consecrate  the  holy  occa- 
sion with  renewed  vows,  and  the  most  liberal  offerings 
of  our  treasures.  Should  each  member  of  the  Church 
thus  lay  a  dollar  upon  God's  altar  this  year,  the  sum 
would  reach  nearly  one  million;  and  should  one  million 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars  gather  another, 
the  sum  would  soon  increase  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Then  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  thousands  of 
larger  gifts?  Some  imagine  that  even  twice  these 
amounts  will  be  realized  on  this  Jubilee  celebration. 
Followers  of  Wesley,  friends  of  Methodism,  descend- 
ants of  its  first  missionaries  in  America,  the  local 
preachers  Embury,  Webb,  Strawbridge,  and  Williams, 
let  us  all  come  forward  on  this  happy  Centenary,  and 
present  our  cheerful  thanksgivings  and  offerings  unto 
the  Lord.  Let  no  heart  remain  unaffected,  nor  hand 
idle.  'Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  God;  yea,  let  all 
the  people  praise  thee.'  God  forbid  that  on  this  cele- 
bration we  should  glory  in  man.  The  view  of  Meth- 
odism and  its  success  in  this  little  tract  is  not  written, 
nor  intended,  to  inspire  pride  and  vainglory,  but  to 
exhibit  the  extent  of  the  benefits  and  mercies  for  which 
our  united  thanks  should  be  presented  to  the  God  of 
our  fathers  and  our  God.  His  hand  is  in  all  this,  for 
he  is  'great  in  counsel  and  mighty  in  work/  and  the  en- 
tire glory  must  be  given  to  his  infinite  mercy  and 
goodness. 

"  How  many  immortal  spirits  are  now  in  the  heavenly 


paradise  by  God's  blessing  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
Wesleys  and  their  successors  in  the  vineyard,  and  how 
many,  in  times  still  to  come,  will  thus  be  brought 
thither,  are  questions  upon  which  we  have  no  right  to 
speculate,  for  these  are  among  the  'secret  things' 
which  '  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God.'  They  will  be 
disclosed,  however,  and  known  when  the  Almighty 
Judge  of  men  shall  send  forth  his  angels  with  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  to  gather  the  faithful  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven;  when  the  pardoned  and 
sanctified,  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  shall 
come,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God  forever  and  ever." 

Another  Centenary  Picture  is  announced  by 
Carlton  A  Porter,  B.  B.  Russell  A  Co.,  and  J.  P.  Magee, 
to  be  ready  about  the  first  of  October  next.  It  is  to 
be  a  fine  steel  engraving,  by  one  of  America's  best 
artists,  J.  C.  Buttre,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  design 
of  the  picture  may  be  gathered  from  the  following:  It 
is  proposed  to  represent  in  the  left  upper  corner, "  Wes- 
ley Rescued  from  the  Burning  Building."  In  the  right 
upper  corner,  "  Wesley  Preaching  upon  the  Tombstone 
of  his  Father."  In  the  left  lower  corner,  "  The  Old 
John-Street  Church."  In  the  right  lower  corner,  "  Tre- 
mont-Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Boston."  The 
center  of  the  engraving  to  be  a  pioneer  scene — the 
faithful  preacher  on  horseback,  saddle-bags,  log-cabin, 
etc.  The  space  between  the  pictures,  to  be  filled  with 
portraits  of  the  Bishops,  both  living  and  dead,  artistic- 
ally arranged,  with  a  vine  connecting  the  whole,  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  picture.  The  grati- 
fying results  of  a  hundred  years  of  toil  and  labor  are 
to  be  shown  by  statistics,  neatly  lettered  upon  the 
bottom. 

American  Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  Asso- 
ciation.— It  should  be  explicitly  stated  and  under- 
stood that  the  Ladies'  Centenary  Associations  of  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  Boston  are  acting  in  harmony, 
and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  each  Asso- 
ciation will  receive  subscriptions  for  any  of  the  objects 
of  either;  namely,  for  the  Institute  at  Evanston,  the 
Institute  at  Concord,  the  Mission-House  in  New  York, 
and  the  Centenary  Educational  Fund. 

The  addresses  of  the  Secretaries  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Julia  M.  Olin,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Thayer, 
41  Saratoga-street,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard,  Evanston,  111.  Mrs.  Bishop  Kingsley 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Cookman,  1,613  Arch- 
street,  Philadelphia,  will  also  receive  subscriptions  for 
any  of  the  objects  abort  mentioned. 
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Prophecy  Viewed  in  Respect  to  its  Distinct- 
ive Nature,  Special  Function,  and  Proper  In- 
terpretation. By  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D.  D.  New 
Tori:  Carlton  it  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  <£  Hitch- 
cock.— Finding  but  little  in  our  Book  Drawer  for  the 
present  month,  we  recur  again  to  this  able  work,  with 
a  view  of  giving  it  a  more  extended  notice  than  our 


space  allowed  a  month  ago.  We  esteem  it  one  of  the 
most  opportune  and  valuable  works  recently  issued 
from  the  Book  Concern  press,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years  been  prolific  in  giv- 
ing to  the  Church  most  excellent  books.  Dr.  Fairbaim 
brings  fine  abilities  and  extensive  research  to  the  task 
of  producing  this  new  work  on  prophecy.    In  his  first 
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work  entitled,  "  Typology  of  Scripture/1  he  give*  evi- 
denoe  of  the  minute  core  with  which  he  has  studied 
the  typical  and  figurative  institutions  and  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  a  more  recent  work,  "  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy,"  he  has  practically 
applied  and  tested  his  principles  of  interpretation. 
This  large  study  and  experience  he  has  brought  to 
bear  in  preparing  his  present  work  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  prophecy.  He  has  not  only  been  a  careful 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  admirably  read  up  in 
recent  prophetical  literature,  and  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  tbe  age,  both  in 
regard  to  the  place  held  by  prophecy  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  methods  of  its  interpretation.  One  excellent 
feature  of  the  work  is,  that  it  is  not  polemical;  that  it 
does  not  spend  its  force  in  combating  the  erroneous 
views  of  others;  but  enters  with  all  candor  and  fidel- 
ity into  an  original  investigation  of  the  nature,  func- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  prophecy.  The  conclusions 
which  he  reaches  are  themselves  the  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  others. 

There  are  two  great  preliminary  questions  with  re- 
gard to  prophecy  which,  in  our  day,  demand  reinves- 
tigation, and  which  ought  to  be  settled  before  any  at- 
tempt is  made  at  interpretation.  These  q  nest  ions  are, 
what  is  the  nature  of  prophecy?  and  what  is  its  func- 
tion or  office  in  the  Word  of  God?  Two  schools,  both 
evidently  in  error,  give  widely-different  answers  to 
these  questions.  The  rationalistic  answer  of  course 
endeavors  to  eliminate  every  thing  supernatural  and 
every  thing  properly  called  predictive.  This  school,  in 
its  last  statements,  would  reduce  prophetic  utterance 
to  a  place  among  the  Israelites  about  equivalent  to 
that  held  by  the  higher  orders  of  ethical  poetry  among 
other  nations.  The  prophets  were  the  wise  and  holy 
men  of  the  nation;  they  were  faithful  servants  of  God; 
they  lived  as  other  holy  men  in  communion  and  fel- 
lowship with  God;  they  were  endowed  with  large  gen- 
ius; tbey  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  wickedness 
and  degeneracy  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
m  tbe  name  of  God  and  the  country  poured  out  in  the 
most  earnest  and  exalted  language,  clothed  in  the  lux- 
uriance of  Oriental  imagery,  their  protests  against  the 
wickedness  of  their  countrymen,  and  their  announce- 
ments of  tbe  certain  judgments  and  desolations  which 
their  iniquities  would  neoessarily  bring  upon  the  na- 
tion! These  coming  judgments  and  desolations,  how- 
ever, were  only  such  as  any  wise  and  far-seeing  man 
might  foretell  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  national 
sins.  In  this  view  prophecy  is  in  no  proper  sense  pre- 
dictive of  the  future,  and  consequently  possesses  no 
value  as  an  evidence  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  not 
God  fore-uttering  his  purposes,  but  is  simply  wise  men 
announcing  to  their  countrymen  and  to  some  neigh- 
boring nations  the  evils  that  must,  in  tbe  order  of 
Divine  Providence  and  under  the  working  of  his  im- 
mutable laws,  follow  np  a  course  of  national  iniquity. 
Nor  were  the  prophets  in  any  proper  sense  inspired, 
except  as  all  holy  and  earnest  men,  eudowed  with 
penetrating  genius,  are  inspired  to  discover  truth  and 
to  perceive  the  principles  which  control  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world. 

Tbe  other  school  of  interpreters,  more  honest  and 
pious  perhaps,  but  no  less  dangerous,  is  what  may  be 
called  the  literalistic  or  enthusiastic  school,  which  sees 


scarcely  any  thing  in  prophecy  but  the  mere  predictive 
element  To  these,  prophecy  is  an  appendage  to  the 
Scriptures,  an  evidential  addition  which  God  baa  given 
as  a  proof  of  revelation,  by  enabling  his  servants  to 
foretell  with  minuteness  events  in  the  near  or  remote 
future  which  could  only  be  known  to  the  omniscience 
of  God  himself.  As  such  prophecy  becomes  "  a  guide- 
book to  details  happening  in  the  political  sphere  of  the 
world's  history,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  afford  to 
those  who  stndy  it  an  insight  into  the  plots  and  move- 
ments of  earthly  kingdoms,  to  discover  to  them  remote 
changes  in  constitutional  governments,  or  to  indicate 
steps  of  advancement  in  material  progress/'  Nothing 
not  even  rationalistic  tendencies,  has  done  so  much  to 
degrade  prophecy,  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  world  in 
it,  and  to  reduce  this  sublime  and  glorious  part  of  the 
Word  of  God  into  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  confusion, 
as  this  materialistic,  soothsaying  method  of  interpret- 
ing these  holy  oracles.  "  From  age  to  age  unregulated 
imaginations  have  rioted  in  making  special  application* 
of  prophetic  predictions,  without  regard  to  the  general 
symmetry  of  the  prophetic  system,  to  characters  and 
events  which,  however  stupendous  to  the  fancy  of  the 
cotemporaneous  interpreter,  possess  no  significance  in 
history,  and  are  wholly  unentitled  to  the  notice  of 
prophecy."  As  a  result  of  this,  every  stirring  period 
of  the  world's  history  has  brought  out  a  harvest  of 
new  interpreters  of  prophecy,  who  are  certain  that 
they  see  in  passing  events  fulfillments  of  prophetic  an- 
nouncements, which  equally -enthusiastic  men  have  a 
thousand  times  before  applied  to  events  happening  in 
their  day.  Every  generation  has  furnished  imaginative 
spirits,  who  are  confident  that  by  a  literalistic  study  of 
prophecy,  measuring  its  times,  counting  its  dates,  in- 
terpreting its  descriptions,  and  fancifully  applying  its 
figures,  they  can  themselves  become  prophets,  foretell- 
ing the  times  and  seasons.  The  result  belies  their  pre- 
dictions, and  prophecy  itself  suffers. 

Our  anthor  reaches  tbe  true  medium,  and  rescues 
this  sublime  part  of  the  Word  of  God  out  of  the  deg- 
radation of  rationalism  and  the  confusion  of  enthusi- 
asm. "The  proper  place  of  the  prophetic  word  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  which  rationalism  and  enthu- 
siasm would  respectively  claim  for  it.  On  the  one  side, 
it  must  be  held  and  shown  that  this  Word  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God — not  in  the  general  sense  only,  in 
which  good  thoughts  and  safe  counsels  may  be  said  to 
be  so  given,  but  as  supernatural  and  direct  communica- 
tions from  above.  The  prophets  were  not  merely  men 
of  religious  genius;  they  were  divinely -gifted  seers, 
who  could  descry  the  truth  of  the  future,  and  oouM 
delineate  it,  not  iu  the  abstract  merely,  but  in  concrete 
forms  and  distinctive  features,  such  as  would  carry  an 
easily-perceived  correspondence  with  the  events  that 
were  destined  to  realise  them.  On  the  other  side,  how- 
ever, the  prophets  were  not  soothsayers;  they  do  not  ' 
predict  future  events  simply  as  such,  without  regard  to  i 
God  and  his  kingdom.  To  look  into  the  very  nature 
of  God,  to  behold  in  his  light  the  laws  of  eternity,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  governs  the  Church  and  the  world, 
is  something  infinitely  higher  than  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  future,  which  is  itself  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence." 

Prophecy  moves  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  the 
mere  events  of  time,  and  but  incidentally  as  well  as   ' 
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sparingly  touches  on  worldly  states,  only  so  far  as 
these  events  and  worldly  states  are  parts  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  God.  Prophecy,  like  all  other  parts 
of  Scriptore,  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  is  only  the 
more  exalted  and  wonderful  because  it  peers  more 
profoundly  into  the  nature  of  God,  reveals  more  clearly 
the  eternal  principles  of  his  government,  and  in  delin- 
eating the  evolutions  of  his  future  purposes  with  ref- 
erence to  his  kingdom  on  earth,  necessarily  touches 
earthly  events  and  states.  This  profound  insight  into 
the  Divine  nature,  government,  and  purposes,  and  this 
sublime  ethical  significance  of  prophecy  is  vastly  more 
important  and  eminently  more  demonstrative  of  divine 
inspiration  than  would  be  the  mere  foretelling  of  future 
events.  The  evidential  power  of  prophecy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  as  the  kingdom  and  purposes  of  God  evolve 
themselves  through  the  ages,  we  discover  that  God  had 
revealed  this  evolution  of  the  ages  to  his  ancient  seers. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  admirable  work  before  us 
with  reference  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  prophecy. 
"  We  find  as  the  result,"  says  the  American  editor, 
"  that  prophecy  is  a  sublime  portraiture  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  presents  before  our  view  an  organic 
supernatural  overlying  the  natural,  as  the  firmament 
overarches  the  earth.  Thus,  while  those  extravagances 
of  fancy  which  threaten  the  very  life  of  all  prophecy 
are  quietly  allowed  to  disappear,  the  evidential  value 
of  inspired  prediction  stands  in  full  force." 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  equally -valuable 
second  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  author  applies 
his  principles  of  interpretation  to  past  and  prospective 
fulfillments  of  prophecy,  and  in  which  he  gives  a  sub- 
lime significance  to  some  of  the  most  important  proph- 
ecies of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Nor  can  we 
indicate  the  value  of  special  chapters,  such  as  that  on 
the  relation  of  prophecy  to  men's  responsibilities,  in 
which  is  considered  the  question  how  far  prophecy  is 
absolute  or  conditional  in  its  announcements,  and  that 
long  and  admirable" chapter  on  the  prophetic  style  and 
diction.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  whole  work  to 
every  Biblical  and  theological  student  as  a  most  valu- 
able and  timely  contribution  to  this  important  branch 
of  Biblical  study,  and  are  confident  that  none  can 
peruse  it  without  gaining  a  loftier  estimate  of  the  holy 
seers  of  old,  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  divine  source 
whence  these  prophetic  utterances  issued,  and  a  pro- 


founder  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  these   holy 
oracles. 
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LIVING  FOR  GOD. 


Thi  final  object  of  the  great  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption is  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul  by  bring- 
ing it  into  the  favor  and  fellowship  of  God,  and  orig- 
inating in  it  a  new  divine  life,  which  will  transform 
and  assimilate  it  to  the  image  of  God.  Toward  this 
result  the  wisdom  of  God  which  devised  the  plan,  the 
love  of  God  which  inspired  the  gift  of  Christ,  the  life,  the 
lessons,  the  death  of  the  blessed  Savior,  the  institution 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  Church,  all  look  as 
the  object  to  be  accomplished.   "  Christ  Jesus  came  into 


the  world  to  save  sinners,"  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Christianity  only  accomplishes  her  true 
mission  when  she  works  out  this  result  The  Christian 
Church,  which  is  the  repository  of  the  truth  and  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God,  has  this  for  her  special 
work,  and  where  she  fails  of  this  work  she  fails  of 
her  true  mission  in  the  world.  She  has  other  subsid- 
iary uses,  as  the  reformer  of  society,  as  the  disseminator 
of  light  and  truth,  and  as  the  promoter  and  preserver 
of  civilisation,  but  -her  preeminent  work  is  salvation. 
Whatever  is  not  tending  to  this  result  is  not  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.    That  Church,  or  that  minister, 
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or  that  professing  Christian  that  is  doing  nothing 
toward  the  specific  work  of  saving  souls,  is  incomplete 
and  inefficient  in  the  highest  sense.  They  fail  of  their 
true  character;  whatever  else  they  are  accomplishing, 
they  are  not  accomplishing  the  first  grand  object  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  life. 

What  God  has  assigned  as  the  dnty  of  his  Church 
is  the  duty  of  each  individual  member  of  the  Church, 
and  the  mission  of  each  Christian  in  the  world  is 
precisely  the  mission  that  God  has  given  to  the  whole 
'  Church.  The  aggregate  of  the  labors  of  all  Christians 
is  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  purposes 
of  mercy  and  grace  that  God  designs  to  achieve  through 
his  Church.  The  mission  of  every  Christian,  then,  is  a 
mission  of  salvation  to  others,  "and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever."  The  true  office  of  the  Christian  is  that  of 
a  worker  together  with  God;  his  true  life,  a  life  of 
personal  effort  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  This  is  evident  from  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  which  we  individually  claim  to  be  members. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  presented  to  us  throughout 
the  New  Testament  as  his  chosen  instrument  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  his  work  of  mercy  and  blessing  to 
the  world.  When  Jesus  had  finished  his  great  work 
of  expiation,  and  was  about  ascending  to  the  Father, 
he  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner  com- 
mitted his  cause  as  a  sacred  trust  to  his  disciples, 
constituting  them  the  living,  acting  agents  for  the 
propagation  of  his  truth  and  kingdom  throughout  the 
world.  The  Church  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
society;  it  is  a  living,  acting  organization,  animated  by 
the  life  of  Christ;  a  body  of  which  he  is  the  Head, 
and  through  every  part  of  which  flows  and  acts  the 
quickening'  spirit  of  Christ.  Hence  it  is  his  instru- 
ment, the  body  of  which  he  is  the  soul,,  the  chosen 
medium  through  which  he  will  communicate  grace  and 
mercy  to  the  world.  It  is  in  view  of  this  living, 
organic  character  of  the  Church  that  Christ  says,  "  I 
am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches,"  and  as  such, 
"herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit."  "  Te  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  "  ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  "  ye  are  my  witnesses,"  says  Jesus, 
thus  indicating  the  true  mission  of  his  Church. 

But  while  we  all  feel  this  is  the  great  work  of  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  we  are  prone  to  overlook  our  part 
of  the  work  as  individuals;  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  Church  is  made  up  of  individual  men  and  women, 
and  that  she  can  only  accomplish  what  her  own  sons 
and  daughters  accomplish  for  her.  The  Church  is  not 
a  great  machine  that  does  its  work  as  one  great  in- 
strument, but  is  rather  an  army,  every  soldier  of  which 
must  engage  in  the  battle— a  society,  the  power  of 
which  depends  on  the  number  and  activity  of  its  in- 
dividual members.  "  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular,"  says  St.  Paul,  when  he 
is  representing  the  Charch  as  dependent  for  health 
and  activity  on  the  health  of  each  of  its  members. 
How  beautiful  and  suggestive  are  these  figures  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles!  How  near  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus  are  we  brought  as  member*  of  his  body!  How 
intimate  is  our  participation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the 
branches  of  that  living  vine  on  which  he  hangs  the 
clustering  fruit  formed  by  his  grace  and  love!  What 
glory  from  the  Divine  Redeemer  must  rest  on  us  as 


reflectors  of  his  light  in  being  the  lights  of  the  World! 
How  much  of  his  saving  grace  must  infuse  itself  into 
us  that  we  may  be  the  salt  of  the  earth!  And  how 
much  of  his  own  sacred  work  does  he  impart  to  us, 
when  he  makes  us  witnesses  for  him,  as  he  was  a  wit- 
ness for  the  Father! 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  love  and  good  works;  it 
is  the  spirit  of  Christ  breathed  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people;  that  mind  of  Christ  through  which,  "  though 
he  were  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor;"  which 
moved  him  to  the  great  work  of  human  redemption,  to 
suffer  even  unto  death  that  he  might  save  perishing 
souls  and  bring  them  to  God;  the  spirit  that  works  in 
him  yet  the  intensest  desire  to  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied.  Satisfied  with  what?  With  sin- 
ners redeemed  and  blood- washed  returning  home  to 
God.  What  individual  member  of  Christ  can  feel  this 
philanthropic,  love-breathing  spirit,  and  not  be  moved 
to  earnest  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls?  And  jet, 
St.  Paul  says,  "If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ  be  is  none  of  his."  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  both  his  manifested 
love  toward  us,  showing  on  his  part  the  intensest  earn- 
est for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  revealing  to  us  in 
his  self-denial,  toils,  and  death,  the  inestimable  worth 
of  human  souls,  and  also  the  constraining  love  to 
Christ  which  is  inspired  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  which  is  the  inciting  and  impelling  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  life.  Little,  indeed,  can  that 
man  appreciate  the  love  of  Christ  to  a  sinful  world, 
little  can  ho  sympathize  with  the  beneficent  purposes 
of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  little  can  he  feel  the  coo- 
straining  love  of  Jesus  in  his  own  soul,  who  feels  no 
impelling  desire,  no  burden  of  duty  resting  upon  him. 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  human  souls.  How  promptly 
and  spontaneously  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the 
genuine  disciple  of  Christ!  Andrew  "first  findeth  his 
own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  nnto  him,  We  have 
found  the  Messias."  "  Philip  straightway  findeth  Na- 
than ael,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  him  of 
whom  Hoses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write." 
"  We  can  not  but  speak  the  things  that  we  have  sees 
and  heard,"  said  Peter  and  John.  "  The  love  of  Christ 
eonstraineth  us,"  says  Paul,  "because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead;  and  that 
he  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  hence- 
forth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for 
them  and  rose  again." 

The  constitution  of  society,  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tions we  sustain  to  each  other,  and  our  capability  of 
mutual  influence  plainly  indicate  the  duty  of  personal 
activity  for  God  and  souls.  God  is  as  much  the  author 
of  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  human  society  as 
he  is  of  the  Church,  and  we  discover  such  points  of 
resemblance  and  mutual  adaptation  between  society 
and  the  Chnrch,  that  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
same  great  Creator  designedly  instituted  these  resem- 
blances and  adaptations.  Man  is  no  where  an  inde- 
pendent creature,  nor  will  God  let  him  be.  He  was 
linked  to  his  fellows  by  the  strongest  and  most  endur- 
ing ties,  and  by  the  most  powerful  influence.  We  are 
related  together  as  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  mutual  relatives,  equal 
friends,  employer  and  employe^  companions  and  asso- 
ciates, all  indicating  our  mutual  dependencies  and 
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mutual  influence.  We  have  Mid  that  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  wise  and  gracious  Father  has  designedly 
created  these  relations  of  human  life,  and  created  them, 
too,  with  reference  to  the  best  interests  and  surest 
success  of  bis  cause  aud  kingdom  in  the  world.  How 
do  these  mutual  adaptations  between  the  Church  and 
society  indicate  to  us  our  duty?  God  has  thns  given 
to  every  individual  member  of  his  Church  these  en- 
dearing relations,  these  points  of  contact,  these  links 
of  union,  these  channels  of  influence,  connecting  him 
with  human  society,  that  be  may  use  these  circum- 
stances in  drawing  precious  souls  into  the  fold  and 
family  of  Christ.  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself."  Out 
of  himself  is  flowing  perpetually  influence  for  good  or 
ill.  Around  each  Christian  is  a  sphere,  the  diameter 
of  which  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  in  which  he  can  work  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  living  man.  Whoever  has  a  husband 
or  wife,  a  parent  or  child,  a  brother  or  sister,  an  inti- 
mate friend,  an  associate,  a  dependent,  has  a  special 
field  of  labor  assigned  by  God  himself.  Here,  too,  on 
this  broad  foundation — broad  as  human  society  and 
deep  as  the  human  heart— God  has  laid  that  great 
precept  which  measures  our  duty  to  our  fellows:  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  What  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  can  look  upon  these  relations  of 
human  society,  and  listen  to  this  great  commandment, 
and  not  feel  that  God  and  the  Savior  intend  that  he 
should  be  an  active  instrument  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  in  converting  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  ways? 

Not  only  has  Christ  thus  clearly  manifested  to  us 
our  duty  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
in  the  circumstances  which  surround  us,  but  the  Word 
of  God  makes  this  personal  activity  a  specific  duty, 
and  clearly  declares  to  us  that  in  the  great  work  of 
salvation  we  are  expected  to  be  "laborers  together 
with  God."  When  the  Savior  compares  himself  to  the 
vine  of  which  his  disciples  are  the  brauches,  he  does 
it  to  show  that  *'  herein  is  the  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit,"  declaring  that  "every  branch  in  him 
that  beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh  away;  and  every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  that  it  may  bear 
still  more  fruit."  What  is  the  fruit  of  the  Christian 
life  if  it  be  not  activity  for  God,  and  what  more 
precious  fruit  than  bringing  souls  to  Christ?  The  king- 
dom of  heaven,  this  present  sphere  of  our  Christian 
activities,  is  compared  to  a  vineyard,  aud  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  goes  out  in  the  morning,  aud  at  the  third, 
and  sixth,  and  ninth,  and  even  the  eleventh  hour,  say- 
ing, "  Go  ye  into  my  vineyard  and  work,  and  whatso- 
ever is  right  I  will  give  thee."  Our  Lord  is  a  king 
gone  to  a  far  country,  having  left  talents  with  his 
servants  to  use  till  his  return.  Hear  bis  blessing  on 
him  that  "  had  gained  other  ten,"  and  on  him  that  "  had 
gained  other  five!"  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servants;  ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  1 
will  make  thee  rulers  over  many  things.".  "  Wherefore, 
beloved  brethren,  let  us  be  steadfast,  unmovable,  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch 
as  we  know  our  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

TWO  COTRMPORABY  ESTIMATES  OF  Me.  WESLEY,— 

In  Dr.  Holcombe's  "  Literature  in  Letters,"  published 
awhile  ago  by  the  Appletons,  we  find  two  characteris- 
tic  letters   from   personal   observers  of  Mr.  Wesley. 


One  is  from  the  famous  Horace  Walpole,  a  mere  man 
of  the  world,  living  a  life  of  utter  abandonment  to 
gayety  and  pleasure,  one  of  the  most  vain  and  self- 
conceited  mortals  that  perhaps  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced,  and  no  more  capable  of  judging  inch  a  man  as 
Mr.  Wesley  than  a  Hottentot  wonld  be  of  judging  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  The  other  is  from  Alexander  Knox, 
who,  in  his  early  life,  was  connected  with  Mr.  Wesley 
and  bis  movement,  but  who,  on  account  of  a  disrelish 
for  some  of  the  practices  of  early  Methodism,  with- 
drew from  the  connection,  and  afterward  became  an 
eminent  divine. 

I  am  Impatient  to  hear  that  your  charity  to  ma  has  not 
ended  in  the  gout  to  yourself.  All  my  comfort  is,  If  you  have 
it,  that  you  have  good  Lady  Brome  to  nurse  you. 

My  health  advances  faster  than  my  amusemeut.  However, 
I  have  been  at  one  opera,  Mr.  Wesley's.  They  have  boys  and 
girls  with  charming  voices,  that  sing  hymns  in  parts  to  Scotch 
ballad  tunes,  but,  indeed,  so  long  that  one  would  think  they 
were  already  in  eternity  and  knew  how  much  time  tiiey  had 
before  them.  The  chapel  is  very  neat,  with  true  Gothic  win- 
dows—yet I  am  not  converted — but  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
luxury  is  creeping  in  upon  them  before  persecution;  they 
have  very  neat  mahogany  stands  for  benches,  and  brackets  of 
the  same  In  taste.  At  the  qpper  end  is  a  broad  hunt  pat  of 
four  steps,  advancing  in  the  middle;  at  each  end  of  the 
Broadest  part  are  two  of  my  eagles,  with  red  cushions  for  the 
parson  and  clerk.  Behind  them  rise  three  more  steps,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  third  eagle  for  pulpit.  Scarlet  arm  chairs 
for  all  three.  On  either  hand  is  a  balcony  for  elect  ladies. 
The  rest  of  the  congregation  sit  on  forms.  Behind  the  pit,  in 
a  dark  niche,  Is  a  plain  table  within  rails ;  so  you  see  the 
throne  is  for  the  Apostle.  Wesley  is  a  lean  elderly  man,  fresh 
colored,  his  hair  smoothly  combed,  but  with  a  mtupfo*  of  curls 
at  the  ends.  Wondrous  clean,  but  as  evidently  an  actor  as 
Garrick.  He  spoke  his  sermon,  but  so  fast,  and  with  so  little 
accent,  that  I  am  sure  he  has  often  uttered  it,  for  it  was  like 
a  lesson.  There  were  parts  and  eloquence  in  it;  but  toward 
the  end  he  exalted  bis  voice  and  acted  very  ugly  enthusiasm, 
decried  learning,  and  told  stories,  like  Latimer,  of  tho  fool  of 
his  college,  who  said,  "I  ffctafa  my  God  for  every  thing.'* 
Except  a  few  from  curiosity,  and  some  htmorablm  tsomea,  the 
congregation  was  very  mean.  There  was  a  Scotch  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  is  carrying  a  floe  rosy  vulgar  face  to  heaven, 
and  who  asked  Miss  Bich  if  that  was  the  author  of  the  pod*. 
I  believe  she  meant  me  and  the  Nobie  Authors.  The  Bedfords 
came  last  night.  Lord  Chatham  was  with  me  yestorday  two 
hours;  looks  and  walks  well,  and  is  in  excellent  political 
spirits.  Tours  ever. 

"  This  letter,"  says  Dr.  Holcombe, "  is  a  curious  record 
of  the  impression  made  upon  a  mere  man  of  fashion  by 
the  greatest  and  most  truly-apostolic  divine  that  En- 
gland produced  in  the  last  century.  Great  injustice  is 
done  to  Wesley,  who  was  no  ordinary  scholar  himself, 
by  charging  him  with  hostility  to  learning.  Although 
frequent  exhortations  to  his  preachers  to  improve  them- 
selves by  study,  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  his 
writings,  he  certainly  did  not  look  upon  profane  learn- 
ing as  absolutely  essential  to  the  work  which  his  co- 
adjutors were  preeminently  called  on  to  perform,  of 
reviving  pure  Christianity  in  England,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  His  own  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  plainest  words  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
'Clearness,'  said  he  to  one  of  his  lay  assistants,  'is 
necessary  for  you  and  me,  because  we  are  to  instruct 
people  of  the  lowest  understanding:  therefore,  we  above 
all,  if  we  think  with  the  wise,  must  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  We  should  constantly  use  the  most  common, 
little,  easy  words,  so  they  are  pure  and  proper,  which 
our  language  affords.    When  first  I  talked  at  Oxford 
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to  plain  people,  in  the  castle  or  town,  I  observed  the/ 
gaped  and  stared;  this  quickly  obliged  me  to  alter  my 
style,  and  adopt  the  language  of  those  I  spoke  to;  and 
yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  simplicity  which  is  not 
disagreeable  to  those  of  the  highest  rank.'  Let  the 
reader  compare  with  the  text  the  opinion  of  Wesley, 
expressed  by  another  cotemporary  far  more  competent 
and  equally  disinterested. 

"  ■  At  an  early  age,'  writes  Alexander  Knox,  *I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Wesley's  society,  but  my  connection  with  it  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Hiring  a  growing  disposition  to  think 
for  myself,  I  could  not  adopt  the  opinions  which  were  current 
among  his  followers,  and  before  I  was  twenty  years  of  age 
my  relish  for  their  religious  practices  had  abated.  Still  my 
veneration  for  Mr.  Wesley  himself  suffered  no  diminution; 
rather,  as  I  became  more  capable  of  estimating  him  without 
prejudice,  my  conviction  of  his  excellence  and  my  attachment 
to  his  goodness  gained  fresh  strength  and  deeper  cordiality. 

"  'It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  even  in  this  frail  and  cor- 
rupted world,  we  sometimes  meet  persons,  who,  in  their  Tory 
mien  and  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  habit  of  life,  manifest 


such  a  stamp  and  signature  of  virtue  as  to  make  our.  Judg- 
ment of  them  a  matter  of  intuition,  ratbor  than  a  result  of 
continued  examination.  I  never  met  a  human  being  who 
came  more  perfectly  within  this  description  than  John  Wes- 
ley. It  was  Impossible  to  convene  with  him,  I  might  say  to 
look  at  him,  without  being  persuaded,  not  only  that  his  heart 
and  mind  were  animated  with  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
goodness,  but  that  the  instinctive  bent  of  his  nature  accorded 
so  congenially  with  his  Christian  principles  as  to  give  a  pledge 
for  his  practical  consistency,  in  which  it  was  impossible  not 
to  place  confidence. 

"  •  It  would  be  far  too  little  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  suspect  him  of  any  moral  taint,  for  it  was  obvious  that 
every  movement  bespoke  as  perfect  a  contrariety  to  all  that 
was  earthly  or  animal,  as  could  be  imagined  in  a  mortal 
being.  His  countenance  as  well  as  conversation  expressed 
an  habitual  gayety  of  heart,  which  nothing  but  conscious 
virtue  and  innocence  could  have  bestowed.  He  was,  in  truth, 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  moral  happiness  I  ever  saw ;  and 
my  acquaintance  with  him  has  done  more  to  teach  me  what  a 
heaven  upon  earth  is  implied  in  the  maturity  of  Christian 
.piety,  than  all  I  have  elsewhere  seen  or  heard,  or  read,  except 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.' " 


JJilar'a    Vsfilr. 


Centenary  Portrait  of  Johh  Wesley.— From 
E.  C.  Middleton  A  Co.,  of  this  city,  we  have  received 
a  magnificent  Centenary  offering  in  the  form  of  a  por- 
trait of  John  Wesley,  printed  in  substantial  oil  colors, 
cabinet  or  half  life-size,  in  a  fine  oval  gilt  frame.  We 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  accept  and  recommend  this  as 
the  standard  portrait  of  Mr.  Wesley.  It  comes  before 
the  world  with  an  authority  uneqnaled  by  that  of  any 
other.  It  is  taken  from  a  fine  English  engraving,  made 
from  a  painting  by  Jackson,  procured  through  Bishop 
Janes;  copies  of  the  same  have  been  issued  by  the 
Methodist  publishing  establishments,  of  both  England 
and  America;  it  has  been  regarded  by  these  authorities 
as  the  standard  portrait.  Persons  who  have  seen  this 
copy  by  Middleton  &  Co.,  affirm  that  it  more  closely 
resembles  the  private  portraits  of  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism found  in  English  families  and  painted  from  life, 
than  any  representation  we  have  yet  had  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  conflict  of  portraits  of  Mr.  Wesley  the 
palm  is  generally  conceded  to  this  one  by  Jackson.  A 
few  days  ago  the  venerable  Samuel  Dunn,  of  England, 
now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  was  in  our  office,  and 
in  discussing  the  question  of  Wesleyan  portraits,  stated 
that  after  a  very  considerable  amount  of  investigation, 
he  is  satisfied  that  Jackson's  is  the  best  we  possess.  The 
copy  before  us  is  as  faithful  a  transcript  of  the  original 
as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  get;  and  for  its  life-like  ex- 
pression, and  its  richness  of  coloring,  it  is  a  remark- 
able work  of  art.  It  is  executed  in  the  finest  style 
of  oil  colors  after  the  peculiar  chromo-lithographic 
methods  originated  by  this  firm;  and  in  beauty  of  finish 
and  effect  it  is  but  little  below  the  best  paintings  of  the 
day.  By  this  art  the  copies  can  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  and  furnished  at  a  very  low  price;  ten  dollars, 
we  believe,  for  the  portrait  set  in  an  elegant  oval 
frame.  We  cordially  recommend  this  portrait  as  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  home  ornament,  to  all  who 
desire  an  authentic  portrait  of  Mr.  Wesley. 


Marriage  of  Contributors.— Since  our  last  issue 
some  of  our  lady  contributors  have  been  assuming  new 
responsibilities,  and  we  devoutly  hope,  new  joys  and 
blessings.  Miss  Annie  E.  Howe,  whose  poetry  has 
often  adorned  our  pages,  has  gone  to  adorn  the  home 
of  our  beloved  Bishop  Thomson,  in  which  we  hope  her 
songs  will  be  as  sweet,  and  her  life  will  flow  as  smoothly 
as  the  songs  she  has  been  singing  for  us.  Miss  Mary 
B.  Janes,  whose  pen  has  given  us  frequent  lessons  and 
examples  for  our  inspiration,  has  gone  to  be  herself 
the  inspiiation  of  one  whose  name  we  profoundly  re- 
gret we  have  lost.  Miss  H.  Effie  Fisher,  who  has  but 
recently  begun  to  favor  us  with  contributions  from  her 
pen,  has  become  Mrs.  H.  Effie  Webster,  and  already 
has  given  us  evidence  that  her  gain  will  not  be  to  our  > 
loss.  We  wish  them  in  their  new  spheres  and  homes 
abundant  joys  and  blessings. 

Articles  Accepted— The  following  we  place  on 
file:  John  Keats;  Charitable  Institutions  in  Europe; 
The  Mother's  Charge;  Keeping  House;  Our  Homes; 
Keep  Thy  Lips;  Fashionable  Amusements:  By  and  By; 
Pure;  Under  a  Cloud;  In  a  Country  Church. 

Articles  Dbclihbd.— The  following  we  will  not  be 
able  to  use;  the  largeness  of  the  list  of  poetry  arises 
from  the  fact  that  want  of  space  prevented  our  naming 
several  of  them  a  month  ago.  Prose:  The  Esthetics 
of  Dress;  An  Influence;  Behind  Time;  Unsatisfied; 
Alfred  the  Great;  Love  of  Truth;  The  Affections;  Helen 
Wilson.  Poetry:  Bain  Thoughts;  Withered  Leaves: 
The  Old  OakrTree;  The  Lost  Baby;  Harry:  Petitions, 
etc.;  Thy  Will  be  Done;  Live  near  to  God;  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream;  The  Young  Mariner;  To  Caycga 
Lake;  The  Three  Gifts;  What  Shall  I  Write?  Mu- 
sings of  a  Canadian  in  the  South;  The  Night  Wind: 
The  Early  Blest;  Time's  Anthem;  Waiting,  etc.;  May 
Day;  Gathering  Sheaves;  Kicodemus;  To  Spring,  and 
Esther. 
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MIH5E80TA. 


BY   MART    LAND 09. 


TO  escape  the  heat  and  dost  of  the  city,  and 
also  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  dry,  invigor- 
ating climate,  I  last  June  took  the  western 
train  from  New  York  en  route  to  Minnesota. 
After  a  journey  of  some  days,  rendered  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  by  the  usual  concomitants  of 
railway  tray  el,  I  arrived  at  La  Crosse.  Here, 
exchanging  the  close  car  for  the  commodious 
cabin  of  an  elegant  Mississippi  steamer,  we 
journeyed  northward  amid  scenery  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly. High  bluffs  robed  in  the  rich  verd- 
ure of  this  "bright  and  leafy  month"  rose  on 
either  side.  At  times  they  crowd  close  upon 
the  river  banks,  and  again  withdrawing  to  a 
considerable  distance  leave  a  smooth  plain  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  river.  Through  oc- 
casional openings  in  these  river-walls  we  obtain 
glimpses  of  the  rolling  ocean-like  prairies  be- 
yond. Very  many  of  the  bluffs,  having  risen 
gently  and  gradually  for  a  considerable  distance, 
suddenly  lift  themselves  brokenly  and  abruptly 
in  huge  masses,  resembling  dilapidated  walls. 
These  crumbling  summits,  standing  grim  and 
unclothed  of  verdure — seemingly  remains  of 
huge  castles — give  an  antique  air  to  the  land- 
scape. We  think  of  the  castled  Rhine,  and  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  those  old  ruins  can  be 
more  impressive  or  romantic  than  these  broken 
battlements  of  Nature.  We  make  our  way 
among  the  sweet,  thick-strewn  isles  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  Scattered  upon  its  placid 
bosom  they  seem  like  emerald  jewels  cased  in 
crystal.  We  see  far  before  us  the  glistening 
river,  the  trees  on  its  banks,  and  these  islands 
reduplicated  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

We  at  length  reach  Lake  Pepin,  a  broad 
expansion  of  the  river,  with  no  perceptible 
current.  _It  is_a  smooth  sheet  surrounded  by 


bold  cliffs  and  bluffs,  among  which  is  the  re- 
nowned Maiden's  Rock.  A  little  above  the  head 
of  the  lake,  nestled  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of 
precipitous  hills,  is  a  small  town — Red  Wing. 
This  is  the  seat  of  Hamline  University — a  school 
such  as  Methodism  delights  to  scatter  over  our 
land — where  learning  is  united  to  religion.  I 
am  told  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebell- 
ion this  youthful  college  sent  out  nineteen 
brave,  loyal  hearts  to  assist  in  maintaining  our 
country's  honor.  As  the  boat  was  to  lie  hero 
some  time  I  climbed  the  highest  of  the  bluffs, 
and  was  fully  repaid  for  all  the  toil  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  thus  brought  to 
my  view.  Winding  far  away  is  "  the  beautiful 
river,  goldenly  shining;"  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion is  the  sparkling  lake,  and  all  about  the  grand 
hills  clothed  in  all  the  pomp  of  Summer.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago  Father  Hennepin,  with 
tireless  oar,  worked  his  way  up  through  all  this 
wonderful  beauty.  These  banks  now  filled  with 
Christian  homes  then  swarmed  with  savages. 
Only  dusky  faces  peered  upon  the  pale-faced 
voyager  as  his  little  bark  overcame  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  river  with  its  powerful  current. 
What  impelled  this  wanderer  from  his  native 
land  thus  earnestly  to  struggle  against  all  diffi- 
culties? What  heroic  resolve  so  filled  his  mind 
that  toil  and  weariness  were  scorned  alike? 
And  how  the  wealth  of  this  virgin  valley  must 
have  amazed  him,  as  mile  after  mile  the  coun- 
try opened  before  him,  watered  by  this  river 
which  gave  no  indications  of  revealing  its 
sources,  but  rolled  broad  and  full  from  some 
far,  undiscovered  region  I  Worn  out  at  last, 
he  named  the  falls  he  reached  for  his  patron 
Saint,  and  turning  back  followed  the  current 
toward  the  sea. 

We  soon  approach  St.  Paul,  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  and  the  capital  of  Minnesota. 
Crowning  the  bluffs,  it  overlooks  the  country 
for  a  great  distance.    The  situation  is  charming, 
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"a  city  eet  upon  a  hill."  We  pass  one  day 
here,  and  take  the  morning  train  for  Minne- 
apolis, a  town  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Here  we 
cross  the  river  on  a  light  bridge  of  wire,  a 
miniature  Niagara  bridge,  that  rocks  and  quivers 
rather  suspiciously.  The  falls  are  now  reduced 
by  the  crumbling  of  the  rocks  to  rapids,  roar- 
ing, boiling,  and  tumultuous.  The  immense 
water-power  here  afforded  is  being  rapidly  ap- 
propriated. This  greatly  impairs  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  although  very  many  pleasant  little 
nooks  within  hearing  of  the  falls  invite  the 
visits  of  the  tourist. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  is  a  mineral 
spring.  The  cold,  clear  water — strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron — gushes  from  the  bank 
about  forty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  is  approached  by  steps  from  above,  and  a 
broad  platform  is  constructed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors.  The  banks  are  very  abrupt 
for  a  long  distance  below  the  falls,  and  numerous 
little  rivulets  fall  tumbling  over  into  the  river, 
forming  crystal  cascades  as  they  meet  the  pro- 
jecting rocks  in  their  way.  A  tiny  stream  that 
falls  unbroken  by  the  rocks,  and  is  spread  by 
the  air  into  a  lace-like  spray,  is  called  the 
"  Bridal  Vail." 

Minnesota  is  a  Dacotah  word,  signifying 
"muddy  water."  The  name  was  given  to  the 
Minnesota  River,  whose  waters  rival  the  Mis- 
souri in  their  turbid  appearance.  The  river 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Mississippi  at  Fort 
Snelling,  and  I  saw  the  latter  river  six  miles 
below  that  point,  and  it  had  not  as  yet  mingled 
with  the  Minnesota.  The  two  waters  could  be 
easily  defined,  the  clear  Mississippi  apparently 
dreading  to  become  opaque  by  mingling  with 
her  muddy  neighbor. 

Numerous  lakes  are  scattered  through  the 
State.  Nestled  in  every  prairie,  sheltered  in  the 
bosom  of  every  forest,  they  add  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  scenery — the  waters  are  remarkably  clear 
and  limpid.  Not  tar  from  Minneapolis  lie  many 
of  these  lakes.  Those  most  resorted  to  by  pleas- 
ure parties — "  The  lakes,"  in  common  parlance — 
are  Calhoun  and  Harriet.  Boats  lie  in  their 
waters  ready  for  use.  From  Lake  Harriet  flows 
the  bright  beck  that  dances  along  till,  leaping 
over  the  rocks,  it  is  christened  Minnehaha. 
That  little  undisturbed  nook  is,  I  doubt  not, 
more  loved,  more  associated  with  romance  than 
any  other  resort  in  the  land.  We  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  visiting  it.  The  day  was  per- 
fect; over  us  bent  the  bright  sky  of  Minne- 
sota, and  about  us  was  spread  the  beautiful 
prairie.  Every  thing  conspired  to  fill  us  with 
happy  thoughts.    After  a  ride  of  less  than  an 


hour,  we  crossed  a  little  bridge  beneath  which 
babbled  the  clear  stream — drove  on  to  a  little   j 
inclosure,  leaped  from  the  carriage,  and  in  a 
moment  were  , 

"  Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak  trees, 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley." 

0!  how  perfect,  how  beautiful,  how  merrily 
indeed  the  waters  laugh  in  silvery  tones!  We 
hasten  down  the  rocky  banks  into  the  deep 
valley  below  the  falls,  and  looking  upward  be- 
hold the  foaming  waters  joyfully  leaping  down. 
The  bright  sun  shining  lovingly  upon  the  mist- 
robed  Minnehaha,  crowns  her  with  rainbows. 
The  walls  that  rise  on  either  hand  are  covered 
by  a  soft  growth  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
adorned  by  bright  spray-fed  flowers.  We  passed 
behind  the  dainty  sheet  and  felt  as  though 
concealed  in  a  fairy  temple.  The  crystal  wall 
before  us  seemed  for  the  time  to  shut  out  every 
thing  worldly.  We  lingered  some  time  in  this 
enchanting  spot,  collected  a  bunch  of  flowers 
and  mosses,  and  then  drove  on  to  Fort  Snelling. 
From  this  old  fortress  went  the  first  regiment 
of  volunteer  troops  that  was  tendered  to  the 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion; 
a  regiment  whose  deeds  of  glory  are  the  just 
pride  of  the  State.  We  went  out  upon  the 
round  tower,  from  which  we  obtained  a  very 
extended  view  of  the  region  around.  Looking 
to  the  left  we  see  between  the  noble  bluffs — 
lying  hazy  in  the  Summer  sun — the  grand  Mis- 
sissippi. On  the  other  band,  bordered  by  equally- 
beautiful  landscape,  is  the  Minnesota.  We  could 
feast  our  eyes  here  for  hours. 

Tourists  agree  in  saying  that  the  Summers 
of  Minnesota  are  like  those  of  France,  while  it 
is  just  as   readily  conceded  that  the  Winters 
resemble  in  fierce  cold  those  of  Sweden.    None 
but  the  no.-e  hardy  fruits  can  endure  the  Win- 
ters, while  the  Summers  produce  melons  that 
rival  those  of  Syria.    Though  lying  far  from 
the  sea  and  having  a  clear  atmosphere,  there  is 
no  lack  of  rain  during  the  growing  season.   The 
Summer  is .  remarkable  for  the  soft  Southern 
winds.    There  seems  to  be  a  powerful  atmos- 
pheric current  from  the  gulf;  the  moisture  with 
which  this  is  laden  is  precipitated  apparently 
by  contact  with  cooler  currents  from  the  North,    j 
Southerly  winds  are  much  less  frequent  in  Win-    1 
ter,  which  accounts  for  the  slight  fall  of  snow. 
The  dry,  cold  arctic  air  is  constantly  poured  over    i 
the  country;  this  dry  air  being  a  non-conductor    j 
of  heat  renders  one  less  sensitive  to  the  same    ! 
degree  of  cold  than  a  moist  air.    It  is,  as  one  has 
remarked,  a  robe  of  arctic  fur  that  envelops  sIL 

I  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  skies  as  those    I 
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of  Minnesota.  Through  the  long  July  and  Au- 
gust days  I  have  watched  the  white,  fleecy 
clouds  floating  in  the  soft,  clear  azure — slowly 
and  dreamily  changing  their  exquisite  shapes 
for  others  even  more  entrancing — till,  at  the 
eventide,*  catching  the  glory  of  the  brilliant 
west,  they  would  flame  in  gold  and  crimson, 
the  sky  itself  seeming  piled  with  their  gorgeous 
forms,  melting  from  one  exquisite  shade  to 
another,  till  the  eye  almost  ached  with  behold- 
ing. In  the  east  all  this  time  would  lie  the 
soft  amber  and  rose-colored  clouds  in  banks  of 
beauty;  at  length,  all  laying  aside  their  brilliant 
tints,  they  would  reassume  their  snowy  hue, 
and  catch  the  mild  light  of  the  moon  on  their 
silver  wings. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  most  magnificent 
displays  of  Northern  Lights  took  place  in  Win- 
ter. What  was  my  surprise,  early  in  July,  to 
behold  the  northern  sky  aflame  with  a  most 
beautiful  Aurora!  It  was  as  if  over  some 
unseen  Troy  we  could  behold  the  contentions 
of  the  celestials.  Banners  of  purple  and  gold 
were  thrown  in  the  air,  spectral  lances  shook 
and  quivered,  plumes  of  heavenly  helmets  waved 
and  floated,  and  shifted  from  one  point  to  another. 
All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  mixed  and 
blended  in  beautiful  confusion.  At  times  the 
flames  of  some  mystic  artillery  would  shoot  up 
their  fiery  tongues  and  lick  the  stars  of  the 
zenith.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  spectacle.  The 
bright  Summer  days  passed  quickly  on.  I 
paddled  in  the  lakes,  loitered  at  Minnehaha, 
rode  over  the  prairies,  and  journeyed  through 
the  groves  of  this  lovely  State.  Every  day  I 
felt  stronger;  the  air  is  exhilarating  like  wine. 
I  determined  to  prolong  my  stay  through  the 
Winter.  Though  the  cold  is  intense,  the  atmos- 
phere is  peculiarly  bracing.  There  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  a  Winter  that  passes  without  bringing  days 
that  freeze  the  mercury  in  the  thermometers 

I  noticed  that  as  the  Autumn  approached  the 
frost  was  late  in  making  its  appearance.  The 
months  of  September  and  October  were  very 
mild  and  pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  one 
chilly  storm.  And  words  can  not -describe  the 
Indian  Summer  that  lasted  till  the  close  of 
November.  The  warm  light  seemed  to  glorify 
the  landscape.  The  air  tinged  with  the  smoke 
of  the  prairie  fires  clothed  the  distant  hills  with 
a  soft  haze;  and  the  whole  month,  as  one  per- 
fect day  followed  another,  was  like  the  holy 
calm  that  sometimes  follows  a  life  of  noble  toil. 

But  all  beautiful  things  must  find  a  close, 
and  so  with  December  came  a  cold,  rough  storm. 
The  month  had  scarcely  opened  when  the  sky 
darkened — the  North  wind  howled  and  shrieked 
constantly — snow  filled   the  air.     This  storm 


lasted  two  weeks.  Through  the  stern  air  we 
observed  how  low  down  to  the  horizon  the  sun 
had  traveled,  how  feeble  all  his  rays  were,  how 
the  lurid  light  struggling  through-  the  frost- 
filled  air  made  every  thing  look  ghastly.  The 
mercury  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and  one  day 
indicated  thirty-six  degrees  below  zero.  Every 
thing  seemed  dead.  As  the  air  cleared  of  snow 
the  cold  seemed  to  increase— the  sunlight  seemed 
without  warmth  or  life.  At  night  the  stars 
blazed  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  as  if  to  shame 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  sun,  and  one  morn- 
ing we  were  amazed  to  behold  an  apparent 
mutiny  in  the  heavens.  Morning  broke  clear 
and  cold.  The  crescent  moon  hung  golden  in 
the  sky;  the  stars  retained  their  splendor;  the 
sun  approached  the  east,  but  Aurora  scarcely 
welcomed  him.  A  very  pale  amber  just  tinged 
the  lower  sky.  It  was  as  though  the  goddess 
remembering  the  sad,  aged  Tithonus,  and  sor- 
rowing for  him  cared  not  to  renew  her  own 
youth.  At  last  the  sun  struggled  np  and 
showed  his  face  to  the  world  and  sky.  But 
his  coming  was  not  heeded.  The  moon  shone 
on;  the  stars  paled  not.  As  if  astonished,  the 
sun  beamed  forth  more  brightly,  but  it  was 
more  than  a  minute  after  he  was  above  the 
horizon  before  the  moon  and  stars  retired  before 
him.  The  sun  called  to  his  aid  two  "mock 
suns,"  as  they  call  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  the  parhelion.  One  each  side  the  sun  blazed 
fiercely,  as  if  the  body-guard  were  challenging 
the  rebellious  spheres  to  duty.  Soon  the  sun 
crowned  himself  with  two  splendid  rainbows. 
Rising  in  mid  air — the  one  reduplicating  the 
other — they  formed  a  triumphant  arch  above 
him.  Having  abashed  moon  and  stars,  he  thus 
surrounded  himself  with  splendor  to  the  delight 
of  all.  But  it  seemed  that  the  moon  had  jeal- 
ously observed  this  display,  and  was  not  her- 
self without  resources.  After  a  while,  one  cold 
evening,  we  beheld  her  rising  resplendent  in 
the  east,  bringing  up  with  her,  on  either  hand, 
a  "  mock  moon."  For  two  hours  these  lumin- 
ous wonders  increased  in  brilliancy,  till  at  seven 
o'clock  they  rivaled  the  moon  herself  in  splen- 
dor. Proceeding  from  the  moon  at  right  angles 
were  bright  belts  forming  a  cross.  The  hori- 
zontal belt  passing  through  the  paraselenes 
nearly  compassed  the  heavens.  All  these  lu- 
minous appearances  were  adorned  by  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  which 
excelled  in  wonderful  display,  the  sun  or  the 
moon. 


He  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath 
not  the  life  of  a  man. — Shakspearc. 
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BT    IIT.   J.    F.    HUI1T. 


THE  nineteenth  century  has  been  distin- 
guished by  great  charitable  movements  in 
Europe  not  less  than  in  America.  Beneficence 
has  more  opportunity  for  development  in  a  free 
than  in  a  despotic  country;  but  there  is  not  a 
monarchical  government  in  the  Old  World,  af- 
fected to  any  great  extent  by  Protestantism, 
which  has  not  been  blessed  by  the  spirit  of 
charity.  The  ruler  is  glad  to  find  among  his 
subjects  those  who  are  willing  to  operate  as 
individuals  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  classes. 
For  such  influence  is  a  relief  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  that  it  aims  to  help  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  a  care  to  the  State.  The  agency 
is  similar  to  that  exerted  by  the  Christian  and 
Sanitary  Commissions  in  the  late  civil  war  in 
the  United  States. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  mechanical  execution,  and  betrays  also  a 
commendable  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  In  the  Autumn  of  1862  Mr.  De 
Liefde  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Strahan, 
the  publisher,  in  the  back  parlor  of  Oood  Words 
office,  London,  during  which  Mr.  S.  said  to  Mr. 
De  L.,  "Could  you  not  help  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  continental  philanthropy?  You 
are  yourself  a  native  of  the  continent;  you  are 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  men  and  their 
works;  could  you  not  pay  a  visit  to  some  of 
the  institutions  and  tell  us  what  you  saw  and 
learnt?"  The  suggestion  took  root,  and  soon 
afterward  the  author  was  back  on  the  continent, 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  gathering  the  facts 
which  he  has  here  placed  before  us  in  a  very 
attractive  form.  The  work  is  well -planned,  and 
the  opportunities  at  command  were  excellent. 
We  think  the  author's  labor  is  characterized  by 
such  a  simplicity  of  style,  as  we  find  so  apparent 
in  Mr.  Stevenson's  similar  work,  "Praying  and 
Working,"  republished  a  few  years  since  in  New 
York.  Every  allowance  must  be  made  for  Mr. 
De  Liefde,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  is 
not  his  vernacular.  He  is  an  evangelical  cler- 
gyman of  Holland,  and  has  performed  his  task 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  philanthropist. 

WICHERN  AND  THE  KOUGH-HOUSE. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Rough-House  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg.  It  was 
instituted  by  Wichern,  from  very  small  begin- 
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nings,  in  November,  1833.  Wichern  was  a 
young  and  unknown  theological  candidate, 
whose  heart  was  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  home- 
less children  of  Hamburg.  He  had  no  money, 
nor  had  be  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  influence  with  the  wealthy.  Bat  he  was 
rich  in  faith,  and  faith  brought  him  all  that  he 
needed.  During  the  first  week  of  the  Rough- 
House  three  boys  were  received  within  its 
humble  walls,  and  before  the  year  closed  there 
were  twelve. 

"This  was  the  first  family,"  says  Mr.  De 
Liefde.  "  Wichern  slept  with  them  in  the  same 
bedroom,  and  took  his  meals  with  them  in  the 
same  parlor.  It  was  not  exactly  the  most 
agreeable  company  one  could  wish  for  one's 
pleasure.  Eight  of  them  were  illegitimate; 
four  were  brought  up  by  drunken  and  criminal 
parents;  one  lad  was  known  to  the  police  for 
ninety-two  thefts;  one  had  escaped  from  prison. 
They  were  a  lot  of  young  savages,  accustomed 
to  live  upon  robbery,  to  amuse  themselves  with 
hazardous  enterprises  behind  the  policeman's 
back,  to  sleep  under  a  bridge  or  on  a  staircase, 
to  curse  their  fathers  in  return  for  parental 
curses,  and  to  beat  their  mothers  when  scolded 
for  coming  home  with  empty  bands.  But 
Wichern  and  his  mother  were  but  too  happy  to 
have  them.  Here  was  something  for  which  to 
pray  and  to  suffer,  to  wrestle  and  to  toil.  And 
what  could  love  more  delight  in,  provided  there 
were  some  likelihood  of  saving  a  few?  Cer- 
tainly it  was  an  arduous  task  for  the  young 
man,  who  never  had  such  work  in  hand  before. 
But  what  he  lacked  in  experience  was  made  up 
by  his  kind  mother's  wisdom.  And  true,  gen- 
uine love  imparts  a  wonderful  talent  for  the 
work  of  training,  inasmuch  as  it  is  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  draws  every  day  fresh 
knowledge  from  the  inexhaustible  wells  of  his 
Word.  The  problem  which  was  to  be  grappled 
with  was,  how  to  win  the  confidence  of  young 
liars  and  thieves  who  distrusted  every  body; 
how  to  make  obedience  a  pleasure  to  young 
rascals  who  were  resolved  to  obey  nobody;  and 
how  to  reconcile  with  an  orderly  and  decent 
life  young  vagabonds  who  claimed  the  liberty 
of  turning  day  into  night,  of  running  half- 
naked  about  the  streets,  and  of  dining  off  pota- 
to skins  and  other  offal,  with  a  pudding  of  tal- 
low, such  as  is  used  for  greasing  shoes,  by  way 
of  an  additional  dainty.  This  problem  only 
faith  in  a  Divine  Savior  could  solve. 

"The  great  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hates  sin  but  rescues  the  sinner,  was  the  con- 
stant theme  of  conversation  in  this  family.  It 
was  exemplified  in  the  way  in  which  Wicbera 
dealt  with   each   of  its  members.    The  boys 
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learned  from  him  the  existence  of  that  love 
'which  is  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  which  be- 
lieveth  ail  things,  and  hopeth  all  things,  and 
endureth  all  things,  and  yet  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity  but  in  truth/  Regular  labor  in  the 
field  and  in  the  workshop  soon  came  to  be 
liked  as  a  recreation,  and  the  school-teaching 
as  an  amusement.  Freedom,  too,  was  honored 
as  a  queen.  That  ugly  earth-bank,  which  in- 
closed the  place  like  a  prison,  was  dug  away 
amid  loud  hurrahs.  Every  body  could  run 
away  now  whenever  he  liked.  But  nobody 
did,  or  the  few  who  tried  came  back  of  their 
own  accord.  They  found,  after  all,  that  the 
Ruge-Hoos  was  the  best  place  any  body  could 
dream  ofc 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  Provi- 
dence had  gifted  Wichern  with  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  administrative  philanthropy,  and 
with  uncommon  wisdom  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, was  afforded  by  his  adoption  of  the  fam- 
ily system,  which  was  afterward  so  successfully 
imitated  at  the  French  and  Dutch  Met  trays. 
When  the  old  Rauhe-Haus  was  full  with  its 
twelve  children,  he  did  not  think  of  enlarging 
it  to  hold  more.  He  felt  that  his  patriarchal 
number  was  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  to  bestow 
his  parental  affection  and  care  upon.  Though 
the  children  never  called  him  by  the  title  of 
1  father' — a  hackneyed  orphan-house  term  which 
he  could  not  bear — yet  nevertheless  he  loved 
them,  and  felt  concerned  about  them  as  a  father. 
But  he  perceived,  too,  that  he  would  come  to 
lose  the  feeling  of  a  father,  if  he  allowed  his 
family  to  swell  beyond  the  range  which  nature 
has  drawn  for  the  duties  of  a  parent.  There 
was  room  enough  for  building  a  house  for  a 
second  family,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  en- 
large the  place  for  more  houses;  but  to  enlarge 
the  house  for  more  children — never! 

"Upon  this  principle  several  family-houses 
were  successively  built  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing years.  They  are  very  pretty  little  build- 
ings, scattered  all  over  the  place  in  a  rather 
irregular  order;  because  the  one  was  built  be- 
fore it  was  known  where  the  next  one  was  to 
be  located.  They  take  their  names  from  their 
peculiar  form,  or  from  some  peculiar  event,  or 
other  circumstance. 

"And  so  there  are  'The  Swiss-House/  and 
•The  Green  Fir/  and  'The  Gold  Bottom/  and 
'The  Bee-Hive/  and  several  others,  all  peopled 
with  little  families  of  boys  or  girls.  The  cus- 
tom is  introduced  of  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  each  house  in  a  festive  way. 
Then  the  house  is  adorned  with  wreaths  and 
flowers.  The  family  has  a  holiday,  and  a  large 
cake  for  a  treat.    The  families  of  the  other 


houses  meet  with  that  family  at  the  prayer- 
room  to  offer  up  thanks  for  the  blessings  which 
it  has  been  favored  with  during  the  past  year. 
The  history  of  the  foundation,  and  of  some 
events  concerning  that  house,  are  read;  and 
thus  every  family  keeps  up  an  interest  in  its 
own  dwelling-place,  while  at  the  same  time  all 
the  children  every  year  hear  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  entire  institution. 
The  histories  of  these  houses  are  collected  into 
a  book  called  'The  Festival- Book/  " 

With  Wichern,  as  with  all  other  philanthro- 
pists here  described,  we  observe  a  studious 
effort  to  mingle  pleasure  and  work  in  happy 
fraternity.  If  there  was  some  great  undertak- 
ing for  the  boys  to  engage  in,  their  good  friend 
and  "house-father"  never  forgot  to  so  associate 
festivity  with  it  that  the  boys  seemed  scarcely 
to  know  whether  they  were  working  or  playing. 
By  this  means,  much  of  the  labor  of  erecting 
new  buildings  has  been  performed  by  the  boys 
themselves.  Year  after  year  new  edifices  sprang 
up,  aB  the  wants  of  the  institution  demanded. 
What  now  is  the  record  of  the  Rough -House? 
Has  Wichern's  plan  proved  successful?  Could 
he  send  out  from  his  house  of  refuge  useful 
men,  able  to  dispense  to  others  the  blessings 
they  had  received  at  Wichern's  hands?  Hap- 
pily, we  can  answer  affirmatively.  "A  glance 
round  the  circle  of  those  who  were  children  of 
the  House/'  says  Wichern,  "carries  us  into 
every  region  of  the  world,  even  into  the  heart 
of  Australia.  We  find  them  again  in  every 
grade  and  social  position;  one  is  a  clergyman, 
another  is  a  student  of  theology,  and  another  a 
student  of  law;  others  are  or  were  teaching. 
We  find  among  them  officers  in  our  German 
armies,  agriculturists,  merchants  in  Germany 
and  at  least  in  two  other  European  countries, 
partners  in  honorable  firms;  they  are  presidents 
of  industrial  institutions,  skillful  landscape  gar- 
deners, lithographists,  and  xylographists;  arti- 
sans scattered  through  many  towns,  wandering 
apprentices  in  every  conceivable  craft.  One  is 
a  sea-captain,  some  are  pilots,  others  sailors, 
who  have  taken  one  voyage  after  another,  and 
seen  all  the  seas  of  the  world.  They  are  colo- 
nists in  America  and  Australia,  and  both  there 
and  at  home  there  are  happy  fathers  and  moth- 
ers among  them,  training  their  children  right- 
eously, and  building  up  their  family  life  after 
the  fashion  they  have  learned  here." 

PASTOB  FLIEDNER  AND  HIS  LABORS. 

Young  Fliedner  was  pastor  of  a  small  Church 
in  the  village  of  Kaiserswerth,  near  the  manu- 
facturing city  of  Diisseldorf.  This  was  in  1822. 
He  heard  the  loud  wail  of  suffering  that  came  up 
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from  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  the  many  abodes 
of  misery,  crime,  and  destitution.  It  was  irre- 
sistible; and  be  called  woman  to  his  aid.  Bela- 
bored early  and  late,  year  after  year,  with  a  con- 
sumptive I  ody  but  quenchless  desire,  to  relieve 
sorrow.  He  has  lately  died;  but  his  labors  are 
among  the  noblest  monuments  of  Christian 
charity.  In  person,  he  was  unpretending  and 
simple.  He  was  of  middle  stature;  had  thin, 
fine  hair,  a  high  forehead,  a  long,  straight  nose, 
bright  eyes,  and  sharply-cut  lips.  He  said  but 
little,  but  always  spoke  to  the  point.  In  his 
large  institution  he  was  the  first  to  rise  and 
the  last  to  retire.  He  did  not  smoke,  because 
it  took  too  much  time.  He  cared  nothing  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  his  favorite  dish  be- 
ing potatoes,  with  the  skins  on.  He  read  his 
multitudes  of  letters  while  eating,  and  answered 
them  in  waiting-saloons  and  steamboats,  for  he 
always  carried  writing  materials  about  in  his 
pocket.  Still,  he  never  complained  of  having 
too  much  to  do.  He  was  never  too  late  for  a 
train  or  boat.  When  trying  a  quill  he  always 
wrote  the  word  hurtig — quick — which  expressed 
the  spirit  of  his  life.  He  used  quill  pens  be- 
cause he  could  do  most  work  with  them.  He 
once  wrote  nine  months  with  one  quill  pen, 
without  its  being  mended!  He  ignored  the 
fashions  completely,  the  cut  of  his  dress  being 
invariably  of  the  fashion  which  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  His  hat  often  showed 
serious  symptoms  of  decay  before  he  thought 
of  getting  a  new  one;  and  his  wife  always  had 
a  hard  struggle  before  she  could  persuade  him 
to  part  with  an  old  coat.  He  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Praise  was  utterly  disgusting  to  him,  and  he 
always  called  those  who  lauded  him  "poison- 
ers." Once  he  jumped  up  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  who  was  praising  him,  and 
told  her  he  would  leave  the  room  unless  she 
desisted. 

Fiiedner's  great  work  was  the  recognition 
and  making  useful  of  woman's  influence  in  be- 
half of  human  want.  He  has  done  for  German 
Protestantism  a  service  which — if  his  successors 
will  only  go  on  zealously  where  he  has  left 
off — will  eventuate  in  multitudes  of  restored 
criminals  and  rescued  fallen  ones  of  all  classes. 
In  the  parent  institution  at  Kaiserswerth  dea- 
conesses are  trained  ibr  usefulness  whereyer 
they  may  be  called.  Tiere  are  ninety -six  sta- 
tions in  various  quartets,  owing  their  origin  to 
the  institution  at  Kaiserswerth.  In  these  293 
deaconesses  are  laboring.  Of  the  stations  78 
are  in  Prussia;  and  others  are  in  Turkey,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Egypt,  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries.   During  the  late  Schleswig-Holstein  war, 


twenty -eight  deaconesses  were  engaged  day  and 
night  in  the  hospitals.  Tbey  were  like  consol- 
ing angels  to  the  wounded  Danes,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  countrymen.  One  day  General  Wran- 
gel  visited  the  Hadersleben  hospital,  where  the 
deaconesses  had  daily  to  nurse  from  sixty  to 
seventy  invalids.  He  here  saw  a  Danish  pris- 
oner, with  whom  he  conversed  through  an  in- 
terpreter. 

"And  are  you  content  with  the  treatment 
here?"  asked  the  General. 

"  Content  I  content!"  cried  the  Dane  in  broken 
German,  as  he  rose  in  his  bed.  "Ya,  ya,  ya! 
Thank,  thank  I" 

"All  right,  my  son,"  the  old  General  replied, 
"but  let  these  sisters,  not  me,  have  your 
thanks!"  And  with  these  words  he  shook 
hands  with  the  deaconesses. 

THE  BLIND  SCHOOL  AT  ILLSPACH. 

The  little  village  of  Illspach  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  thriving  manufacturing 
town  of  Mulhausen,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  France.  The  central  point  of 
interest  in  this  village  is  Mr.  Alphonse  Koech- 
lin's  establishment  for  blind  persons.  Once  it 
was  a  tavern;  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  best 
charities  in  France,  or  even  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Koecblin,  a  man  now  only  in  the  prime  of  life, 
has  been  led  by  remarkable  providences  to  en- 
gage in  laudable  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind- 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  he  was  a  clerk  in 
the  Banque  de  France  at  Mulhausen.  The 
situation  was  profitable,  and  it  pleased  him  so 
well  that  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  work. 
He  was  not  a  Christian  man,  however;  bat 
God  led  him  to  spiritual  light  by  taking  away 
his  natural  vision.  His  eyes  became  seriously 
diseased,  and  he  could  only  see  as  if  looking 
through  a  haze.  The  Word  of  God  was  his 
study  nearly  all  the  time.  In  course  of  time 
his  vision  was  completely  destroyed.  He  was 
advised  to  travel  to  Lausanne,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain advice  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Recordon, 
connected  with  the  asylum  for  the  blind  in  that 
place.  He  entered  the  institution  and  remained 
some  months;  but  was  at  last  told  that  his 
eyes  were  incurable!  He  yielded  with  calm 
resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
He  begged  to  be  received  into  the  institution 
as  a  pupil;  but  his  request  could  not  be  com- 
plied with,  for  the  statutes  of  the  asylum  for- 
bade the  reception  of  a  pupil  above  the  age  of 
fourteen.  To  a  man  of  less  trust  in  God  this 
repulse  must  have  been  most  discouraging.  He  ,' 
met  with  a  oopy  of  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  printed 
in  relief  with  Roman  types.  Immediately  he 
set  to  work  to  learn  to  read  his  beloved  Bible 
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by  the  touch,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  was  able 
to  read  the  raised  words  pretty  well.  He 
learned  by  heart  every  word  that  he  read.  In 
five  months  he  had  read  and  committed  to 
memory  the  whole  Gospel  of  Luke.  He  was 
now  about  to  try  other  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; but,  alasi  the  cup  of  bitterness  had 
not  been  fully  drank.  His  nerves  now  gave 
way,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  touch  departed 
from  him.  He  laid  the  precious  volume  aside, 
never  expecting  to  be  able  to  read  it  again.  But 
after  awhile  the  acuteness  of  his  touch  returned. 
Mr.  Koechlin  asked  himself  the  question, 
"How  can  I  help  the  blind  of  France?"  He 
wished  to  become  a  preacher  and  teacher  for 
the  blind.  A  poor  blind  young  man  was  his 
first  pupil;  a  second  followed  soon;  and  without 
the  slightest  effort  on  his  part,  before  the  year 
drew  to  a  close,  his  house  lodged  eight  pupils. 
From  step  to  step  his  institution  has  grown — 
probably  the  only  instance  in  the  whole  world 
where  the  director  of  a  blind  asylum  is  himself 
a  blind  man. 

THE  DEACONESS  INSTITUTION  IN  PARIS. 

The  idea  of  introducing  female  agency  into 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France  was  suggested 
before  Fliedner  thought  of  deaconesses,  though 
it  was  not  till  fifteen  years  after  Fliedner 
founded  his  deaconess  house  at  Kaiserswerth 
that  the  Paris  institution  was  called  into  exist- 
ence. The  Protestant  Church  of  France  was 
blessed  with  deaconesses  long  before  Vincen- 
tius  de  Paula  established,  within  the  Romish 
Church,  the  institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity in  1642.  Henry  Robert  de  la  Marck,  son 
of  Robert  IV,  embraced  the  Reformation  in 
1559  and  "instituted  the  Demoiselles  de  Charite 
for  solacing  aged  and  infirm  people  at  their 
homes;  and  he  assigned  the  necessary  funds  for 
rendering  this  pious  foundation  permanent  and 
efficacious." 

It  was  the  Rev.  Antoine  Vermiel,  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Paris,  who  revived 
this  worthy  institution.  He  loved  the  poor, 
and  lavished  his  time  and  money  in  their  be- 
half. Mademoiselle  M.  was  led  by  his  preach- 
ing to  give  herself  to  Christ.  She  had  a  school 
in  Bordeaux,  and  used  every  effort  to  bring  her 
pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior.  Her  heart 
was  too  large  for  her  present  sphere,  and  she 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  being  a  missionary. 
Mrs.  Fry  had  just  been  at  the  metropolis,  and 
formed  a  committee  of  ladies  for  visiting  the 
prisoners  of  St.  Lazare.  The  ladies  found  that 
a  refuge  for  receiving  discharged  prisoners  was 
one  of  the  first  requisites.  Miss  M.  was  at 
once  singled  out  for  directress. 


This  was  the  starting-point.  Then  came  up 
one  institution  after  another  till  all  France  was 
made  to  feel  their  power.  Large  buildings 
were  provided  by  liberal  hearts;  many  women 
were  enlisted  in  the  good  cause  of  saving  the 
destitute;  and  thousands  were  rescued  from 
emporal  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  record  of  charity  in  the  Old  World  is 
not  without  its  important  lessons  for  us  in  the 
New  World.  The  field  is  large  here  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  Many  readers  of  this  sketch  can 
look  around  and  see  some  class  which  they 
can  bring  up  to  a  higher  condition.  Let  them 
do  it!  Let  every  one  who  can  be  aided  by  us 
not  go  down  to  the  grave,  and  to  ruin,  without 
the  helping  hand  that  we  can  proffer! 
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Little  words  so  often  uttered 

To  the  fondly -trusting  child, 
Where  a  mother's  love  and  patience 

All  our  wants  and  woes  beguil'd; 
Ever  still  her  voice  seems  lingering 

Like  a  soothing  lullaby, 
With  old  argosies  of  promise 

In  the  goodly  by  and  by. 

Tender  memories  softly  bringing 

Badiant  flowers  and  golden  sky, 
With  youth's  rosy-pinion'd  angel 

Whispering  mother's  by  and  by; 
Though  all  pass'd  and  hush'd  in  silence 

Those  dear  lips  so  long  have  been, 
Still  these  words  with  gracious  meaning 

Bring  a  cheer  we  knew  not  then. 
Often  foot-sore,  cold,  and  weary, 

In  a  lone  and  barren  way, 
Seems  the  night-storm,  dark  and  dreary, 

And  so  distant  still  the  day. 
Striving  with  our  pain  and  weakness, 

On  the  mount  we  fix  our  eye, 
Saying,  lest  we  faint  and  falter, 

Morning  breaketh  by  and  by. 

And  as  travelers  with  burdens, 

Through  this  wilderness  of  care, 
In  each  thorny  path  still  looking 

For  the  sinless  footprints  there; 
Often  from  the  toil-worn  summit 

Gleams  the  Canaan  of  the  blest, 
Blooming  fields  and  cooling  fountains, 

By  and  by  the  pilgrim's  rest. 

0  this  hope  of  our  to-morrow. 

Where  no  sorrows  ever  come; 
When  from  tearful  tents  to  mansions, 

Jesus  calls  his  wanderers  home! 
No  more  anguish,  pain,  or  parting, 

Lov'd  ones  then  no  more  will  die; 
0  the  triumph,  peace,  and  gladness 

In  the  glorious  by  and  by! 
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FA8HI0VABLB  AMU8BMEFT8, 


IT   BIT.    A.   J.    KUOIill. 


"Who  wants  amusements  in  the  flame  of  battle? 
It  it  not  treason  to  the  soul  immortal, 
Her  foes  in  arms,  eternity  the  prise? 
Will  toys  amuse  when  medicines  can  not  care?" 

Youkg. 


THAT  the  Creator  seems  to  have  designed  the 
system  of  life's  activities  to  operate  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  compensation,  or  mutual 
recreation,  perhaps  no  one  will  question.  In 
harmony  with  this  manifest  design  or  law,  while 
one  set  of  our  powers  are  vigorously  engaged 
in  some  useful  pursuit  of  life,  others  may  re- 
main at  rest,  relax  their  energies,  receive  health- 
ful recreation,  and  thus  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  our  physical  and  spiritual  constitution 
may  be  self-lubricating. 

Taking  the  hint  from  the  divine  conduct, 
we  believe — may  we  not  affirm — that  life  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  true  ideal,  when  it  is 
divided  into  two  grand  departments,  labor  and 
rest.  Hence,  should  it  be  thought  impossible, 
nay,  impracticable,  that  the  activities  and  labors 
of  life  could  be  placed  under  such  a  regimen — 
an  agreeable  variety,  a  change  from  the  exercise 
of  one  class  of  functions  to  those  of  another — 
as  to  secure  the  end  proposed  by  those  who 
would  separate  man  from  the  godlike  by  making 
a  third  department,  an  interpolation  for  purposes 
only  and  solely  of  play,  sport,  amusement? 

And  here  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
varied  employments  of  the  devotees  of  play  and 
amusement  moving  in  fashion's  circles,  gener- 
ally, if  not  always,  make  severe  drafts  upon 
the  vitality  of  man,  not  unfrequently  defeating 
the  end  proposed;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  cher- 
ished theory  of  "sportive  recreation,"  life's  ac- 
tivities range  themselves  under  one  chapter  and 
only  one  labor.  Therefore,  a  great  problem  to 
which  we  should  address  ourselves  for  its  solu- 
tion is,  How  shall  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  the 
diversified  engagements  of  man  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  ultimate  design  of  the  great  Architect 
may  be  realized  f 

Let  ub  speak  of  some  of  the  grave  mistakes 
made  by  the  advocates  of  popular  amusements. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  endow- 
ments of  our  nature  can  only  find  scope  for 
healthful  exercise  when  the  mind  is  engaged  or 
entertained  amid  scenes  and  surroundings  that 
are  solely  adapted  for  amusement.  What  shall 
call  forth  from  their  hidden  sources  the  out- 
do wings  of  mirthfulness  and  cheer  but  environ- 
ments of  gayety  and  pleasure?    We  answer: 


The  world  is  wide.  It  affords  pursuits,  honor- 
able and  useful,  diversified  as  are  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind;  pursuits  that  not  only 
furnish  ample  room  for  the  play  of  the  free 
and  gushing  emotions  that  spring  from  a  glad 
and  buoyant  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  yield 
fruits  that  will  crown  the  brows  of  fellow-spirits 
with  blessings,  sending  back  to  us  the  rich 
reversion  of  conscious  rectitude  and  the  bene- 
diction of  an  approving  God. 

2.  It  is  argued  with  great  confidence  that  the 
overtaxed  energies,  especially  of  the  mind,  can 
not  be  recreated  except  in  obedience  to  dicta- 
tion of  pleasure.  It  is  replied,  that  the  mind 
ought  not  to  be  overtaxed,  and  to  obviate  the 
danger,  and  also  to  furnish  natural  recreation, 
should  it  be  "crushing  beneath  its  burdens," 
let  the  student  betake  himself,  an  hour  at  a 
time  at  regular  intervals  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  to  some  useful  manual  enterprise,  and  he 
will  soon  find  by  experience  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  system  here  defended  to  invigorate 
the  mind,  to  strengthen  the  perceptive  faculties 
for  the  abstrusities  of  science,  to  enlarge  the 
domain  of  his  memory.  Reference  to  honored 
names  is  unnecessary.  The  Divine  proposition 
is,  "  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him  and  show 
him  my  salvation." 

3.  It  is  a  fair  deduction  from  what  we  have 
read  in  favor  of  amusements,  that  a  desire  to 
be  cheerful,  to  be  gay,  to  be  light-hearted,  to 
be  happy,  should  be  the  ruling  motive.  It  is 
answered:  God  has  made  the  dictates  of  duty, 
in  all  the  relations  we  sustain,  the  ruling  motive 
to  action,  in  order  to  the  achievement  of  our 
high  and  noble  destiny.  Also,  he  has  so  adapted 
his  moral  government  to  us,  that  an  incident 
arising  from  a  faithful  observance  of  his  precepts 
is  the  gratification  of  our  better  natures — we 
are  happy. 

"  Happiness  is  a  wayside  flower 
Growing  by  the  paths  of  usefulness; 
Plucked,  it  withers  in  thy  hand. 
Tread  not  the  thyme  beneath  thy  feet; 
Be  useful  and  be  happy." 

4.  Another  error  is  this:  "Life  can  only  be 
lengthened  to  its  just  limit  by  daily  relaxation 
from  all  labor."  Then,  so  far  as  pleasure  re- 
quires labor,  it  also  must  be  foreborne.  What 
then  would  remain  of  pleasure?  Nothing.  "Re- 
laxation from  all  labor"  is  needed.  God  rested. 
Man  should  rest,  not  play.  Still  we  hear,  a  life 
of  labor  »  a  constant  "attrition  by  which  the 
wheels,  and  cogs,  and  rivets,  and  axles  of  life 
are  worn  oat,"  thus  ignoring  the  great  law  of 
compensation  exhibited  in  lives  of  properly-ad- 
justed labors,  and  enstamped  with  the  Divise 
signet;  exhibited  in  ten  thousand  instances  of 
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devoted  philanthropists,  laborious  statesmen, 
profound  philosophers,  and  self-sacrificing  di- 
vines, whose  entire  energies  have  been  expended 
in  harmony  with  the  law  of  useful  labor  fol- 
lowed by  suitable  repose;  who,  at  last,  in  ad- 
vanced age,  have  come  down  to  the  grave  "ripe 
and  fit  for  their  Master's  use/'  who  have  "  ceased 
at  once  to  work  and  live." 

There  are  numerous  pursuits,  both  innocent 
in  themselves  and  affording  a  happy  change  in 
the  current  of  human  vigor,  which  we  would 
not  exclude  from  the  catalogue  of  legitimate  em- 
ployment. Let  the  exuberance  of  spirit,  cheer- 
ful and  joyous  from  a  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
flow  forth  in  song  and  hymn,  accompanied  by 
the  dulcet  strains  of  an  "instrument  of  ten 
strings,"  or  of  an  instrument  with  a  "  bank  of 
keys;"  let  an  evening  glide  swiftly  by  while 
the  sociabilities  of  companions  turn  upon  busi- 
ness, science,  philosophy,  poetry,  politics,  morals, 
religion — eliciting  closeness  of  thought,  exciting 
mirthfulness  by  the  salient  repartee,  attracting 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  lofty  themes, 
devising  means  for  the  alleviation  of  the  wants 
and  woes  of  the  unfortunate;  let  each  day  wit- 
ness to  manly  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, in  taking  note  of  passing  events;  let  the 
eye  feast  upon  all  that  God  has  made  pure  and 
beautiful  in  earth  and  heaven;  let  imagination 
roam  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tangible  and 
visible,  and  dwell  upon  scenes  of  unrealized 
and  betokened  bliss  and  happiness;  let  life  be 
filled  with  labors  such  as  these,  and  no  violence 
is  offered  to  the  law  of  our  munificent  Creator, 
who  would  spread  over  us  the  pavilion  of  his 
glory  here,  the  symbol  of  his  presence  hereafter. 

"  Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us, 
Best  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  ns. 
Rest  from  sin's  promptiogs  that  ever  entreat  ns, 
Rest  from  world  sirens  that  lnre  ns  to  ill." 

The  amusements  in  vogue,  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom and  recommended  by  the  sonorous  adjective, 
fashionable,  are  numerous. 

"  Custom,  't  is  trne,  a  venerable  tyrant, 
O'er  servile  man  extends  her  blind  dominion." 

And, 

"  New  customs, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed.'1 

The  space  we  allot  to  this  paper  will  only 
allow  us  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the 
amusements  now  current — evening  entertain- 
ments, dancing,  gaming,  gambling,  billiards,  ball- 
alleys,  itinerating  shows,  and  theaters — and  point 
out  their  relation  to  human  welfare  by  indica- 
ting a  few  general  truths  concerning  them. 

1.  Many  of  the  popular  reoreations  of  our 


towns,  cities,  rural  districts,  are  attended  with 
an  unwarrantable  expenditure  of  care,  thought, 
anxiety,  time,  and  money.  Whoever  will  seri- 
ously undertake  to  compute  the  outlay  in  these 
several  particulars  connected  with  but  one  of 
our  large  fashionable  evening  receptions,  will 
find  startling  proof  of  our  proposition.  The 
evening  is  decided  upon.  The  guests  are  in- 
vited. Weigh,  if  you  have  scales  adapted  to 
the  delicate  but  momentous  task,  the  thought 
and  care  consumed  and  consuming,  that  are 
spent  during  the  progress,  till  they  drag  their 
wearied  bodies  to  repose  amid  the  small  hours 
of  the  night.  Add  to  this  the  outlay  for  honi- 
ton  laces,  bareges,  silks,  perfumes;  the  outlay 
for  table  furnishing,  and  you  have  an  aggregate 
that  is  altogether  unwarrantable,  if  considered 
with  reference  to  the  end  achieved  1  If  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  duty's  call  to  "feed  the 
poor  and  clothe  the  naked,"  to  "  be  eyes  to  the 
blind  and  feet  to  the  lame,"  it  is  no  less  than 
the  high  crime  of  robbery  and  of  rebellion 
against  God  who  would  make  us  the  almoners 
of  his  bounty  for  the  exaltation  of  our  common 
humanity. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  fashionable  amusements  of 
the  day  are,  in  themselves  or  in  their  necessary 
connections,  so  many  means  in  active  operation 
for  undermining  and  ruining  health  and  induc- 
ing premature  decay  and  death.  No  one  in  his 
senses  can,  for  a  moment,  question  this.  The 
hours  God  has  ordained  for  repose  encroached 
upon — night  turned  into  day — the  gormandiz- 
ing, wine -drinking,  and  gluttony  attendant, 
the  enervation  consequent  upon  the  unnatural 
exercise  of  the  ball  or  dance,  the  exposure 
returning  in  the  gray  of  morning,  these  are 
suggestions  of  the  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
questions,  why  is  the  present  generation  so 
much  more  effeminate  than  the  former?  Why 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  not  able  to  endure 
as  much  as  their  parents?  Death  itself  could 
not  devise  a  surer  system  to  gratify  bis  lust  for 
dominion  than  that  now  in  operation;  namely, 
the  systematized  amusements  in  vogue  with 
their  necessary  concomitants. 

"  In  the  embattled  plain 
Though  Death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings. 
Yet  reigns  be  not,  e'en  there,  so  absolute, 
So  mereileu,  as  in  yon  frantic  scenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  mirth, 
Where,  in  the  intoxicating  draught  concealed, 
Or  coached  beneath  the  glance  of  lawless  love, 
He  snares  the  simple  youth,  who,  naught  suspecting, 
Means  to  be  blest,  but  finds  himself  undone." 

3.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  pleasure  sought 
in  amusements  is  to  sloth  and  idleness,  to  dis- 
sipation of  body,  mind,  and  morals.    Fashionable 
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pleasure  mingles  poison  in  the  cup.  When  the 
affections  and  passions  have  become  enkindled 
by  its  fascination,  the  plain  and  simple  diet  of 
industrial  pursuits  is  regarded  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  The  night's  revel  is  past;  the  ex- 
hilaration of  wine  is  over;  the  enchantment  of 
gay  society  is  fled;  the  hallucination  of  cards, 
of  music,  of  dancing,  of  the  drama,  is  ended. 
But  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  mind  and  pas- 
sions does  not  so  soon  subside.  The  steady 
round  of  the  counting-room  or  sales-room,  the 
manipulations  of  the  workshop,  and  the  scenes 
of  husbandry,  have  proportionately  lost  their 
charm.  Amusement  to  its  devotees  wears  a 
bland  and  smiling  face;  opens  up  a  paradise  of 
delights;  promises  "a  home  of  love,"  while  the 
toil  and  care  of  honest  industry  in  mental  and 
manual  pursuits  is  repulsive.  Mark  how  differ- 
ent now  I  Mark  how  different  in  the  end !  While 
Industry  builds  a  home  of  beauty  and  plenty 
amid  embowering  shades  and  cooling  waterfalls 
in  which  to  pass  the  evening  of  a  useful  and 
happy  life,  Amusement,  in  disappointment  and 
remorse,  filled  with  disease,  the  fruit  of  early 
indulgence,  before  the  sun  of  life  has  reached 
the  meridian,  lies  down  to  die  upon  a  dunghill. 

"  I  would  not  waste  my  spring  of  youth 
In  idle  dallianoe;  I  would  plant  rich  seeds 
To  blossom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  fruit 
When  I  am  old." 

4.  We  may  justly  charge  home  the  results 
of  any  system  to  its  principles,  provided  they 
follow  generally  and  apparently  necessarily. 
What  are  some  of  the  tendencies  and  results, 
further,  of  fashionable  amusements? 

(1.)  To  the  professor  of  the  Christian  religion 
their  tendency  is  to  spiritual  apathy,  to  a  disrel- 
ish for  the  means  of  grace,  to  sure  departure 
from  God,  to  backsliding,  to  final  abandonment 
of  bis  solemn  espousals.  "  And  that  which  fell 
among  thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have 
heard  the  word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  .  .  . 
with  the  pleasures  of  this  life  and  bring  forth 
no  fruit  to  perfection."  "But  she  that  liveth 
in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  liveth** 

(2.)  To  those  frequently  large  evening  enter- 
tainments, the  tendency  is  to  haughtiness  and 
pride,  to  deception,  and  to  a  politeness  and 
etiquette  as  false  and  hypocritical  as  the  bosom 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  "All  their  works  they  do  to 
be  seen  of  men;  they  make  broad  their  phylac- 
teries, and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments, " 

(3.)  To  the  devotee  of  cards,  the  tendency  is 
to  gambling,  to  drunkenness,  to  debauchery,  to 
poverty,  to  disgrace,  to  bitterness  and  death. 
"  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man;" 
"He  that  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  rich;"  "He 


shall  die  without  instruction;"  "  He  shall  mourn 
at  the  last  when  his  flesh  and  his  body  are  con- 
sumed." 

(4.)  To  those  in  weekly  attendance  upon  the 
theater,  witnessing  dramas  and  tragedies,  the 
tendency  is  to  a  "  wear  and  tear "  of  mind 
and  body,  and  to  a  creation  and  nurture  of  the 
grossest  immoralities.  "  The  heart  of  fools  is 
in  the  house  of  mirth."    "  The  end  of  mirth  is 

fieaviness." 

»    
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There  's  a  mist,  or  a  dust,  or  a  poisonous  breath, 
Or  a  vapor  of  death 
Suspended  in  every  air. 
It  may  blow  o'er  the  mountain  or  hang  o'er  the  heath, 

It  may  sweep  o'er  the  ocean's  wide  main, 
It  may  babble  through  fountain,  lie  pent  up  beneath, 

Or  parch  o'er  the  dry,  arid  plain; 
It  may  drop  its  pearls  on  the  bergs  of  the  poles, 

It  may  float  with  the  lightning's  home, 
It  may  crystal  the  clouds  to  the  whitest  snows, 
Or  sift  through  the  high  dashing  foam. 
In  valleys  deep 
Where  breezes  sleep, 
It  may  balm  its  invisible  breath, 
But  't  will  bear  on  its  bosom,  wherever  it  flows, 
A  mist,  or  a  dust,  or  a  vapor  of  death. 

There  are  waters  that  melt  from  the  mountain's  crest 
And  its  icy  breast, 
That  limpidly  trickle  below; 
There  is  many  a  fount  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

That  with  sparkling  leaps  into  the  day, 
Or  leaving  the  mount  as  a  silent  rill, 

Pebbly,  merrily,  murmurs  away; 
There  are  glassy  smooth  lakes  whose  crystalline  depths 

Reveal  pearls  and  mirror  the  sky: 
There  are  billowy  waves  that  wash  the  shores  of  the  sea 
To  be  drawn  to  the  clouds  on  high; 
There  are  dewy  pearls 
In  the  leafy  curls, 
That  tremble  in  the  morning  sun, 
But  every  drop,  wherever  it  be, 
Has  passed  o'er  the  dead  and  impurity  won. 

But  I  think  of  a  land,  0!  that  beautiful  land. 
And  a  golden  strand, 
Where  all  that  is  there  shall  be  pure. 
The  air  of  that  clime  shall  be  fresh,  every  breath. 

And  streams,  crystal,  pure  evermore. 
Naught  belonging  to  time,  no  tincture  of  death 

Can  breathe  o'er  that  mystical  shore. 
These  impure  hearts,  endless  fountains  of  woe 

That  weary  us  so  in  the  soul 
And  give  us  no  rest,  shall  be  evermore  pure 
While  ages  unlimited  roll. 

O,  ravishing  thought! 
With  the  invisible  fraught — 
To  be  holy  and  pure,  through  the  death  of  the  Son. 

In  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  the  stars  are  notptrt, 
And  forever  with  both  to  be  one. 
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(CONCLUDED.) 

UABOARET  M.  DAVIDSON. 

'  Thou  wert  unfit  to  dwell  with  clay; 

For  sin  too  pore,  for  earth  too  bright; 
And  Death  who  called  thee  hence  away, 
Placed  on  his  brow  a  gem  of  light!" 

Margaret  to  her  Sister. 


THE  family  circle  within  the  Davidson  home 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and 
poetry,  which  was  actually  exhaled  from  its 
every  member. 

The  mother,  on  her  bed  of  prostration  and 
disease,  was  fall  of  ethereal  sensibility.    The 
eldest   daughter,   Mrs.   Townsend,   dreamed   in 
poetical  measure;  so  did  the  eldest  son,  whose 
education  at  West  Point  and  short  season  of 
military  duty  on  the  frontier,  prevented  any 
morbid  tendency  by  the  events  of  a  more  stir- 
ring   and    active    life.    There   was   perhaps   a 
greater  degree  of  vigor  and  maturity  of  thought 
in  the  emanations  from  Levi   Davidson's  pen, 
than  in  those  of  his  young  sisters,  although  in 
the  true  inspirations  of  genius  in  its  symmetry 
and  purity,  few  have  exceeded  the  latter.    He 
too  died  young;  and  so  sensitive  was  he  to  the 
peculiar  organization  in  his  family,  that  when 
jestingly  called   the  "poet-boy"  at  school,  he 
exclaimed,   "Spare   me,    it   is   not   a   pleasant 
sound.     A  family  of  dreamy  enthusiasts,  [which 
was  really  not  the  case.]    0  that  we  were  full 
of  physical  health,  of  strong  endurance,  with 
the  promise  of  long  life  instead!"    And  in  one 
/   of  his   hours  of  depression,  every  line  that  he 
I    had  composed  was  destroyed. 
I        In   a  life  however  brief,  where  the  fleeting 
years    are  filled  with   interesting  incident,  and 
rendered  uncommon  by  precocious  development, 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
subject  in  a  condensed  magazine  article.     If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  writer  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  such  a  friend,  the  perplexity 
increases,  as  every  expressed  thought  or  writ- 
ten   memorial   is    invested  with    a   peculiarly- 
sacred    charm,  that  makes  any  selection  from 
the    mass  of  such  composition  quite  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  confesses  that  upon 
a  review  of  Margaret  Davidson's  correspond- 
ence, her  prose  essays  and  versatile  poems,  cov- 
ering, as  they  do,  a  volume  exceeding  two 
hundred  pages,  she  finds  so  much  originality, 
so  much  fresh  buoyancy  of  thought,  so  much 
of  what  Hugh  Miller  calls  "the  true,  yet  rare 


accomplishment  of  verse,"  that  she  can  not  feel 
the  meager  extracts  and  other  souvenirs  of  her 
friend  are  sufficient  to  convey  a  just  inception 
to  the  minds  of  strangers,  of  a  person  so  young, 
and  yet  so  highly,  almost  miraculously,  gifted. 

Margaret  Miller  Davidson  was  born  at  the 
family  residence  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburg,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1823. 
Like  her  sister  Lucretia,  she  evinced  fragility 
from  her  birth,  and  this  delicacy  of  constitution 
drew  out  all  the  tenderness  of  the  elder  sister. 

Says  Washington  Irving,  "Lucretia,  whose 
brief  poetical  career  has  been  so  celebrated  in 
literary  history,  was  her  fond  attendant,  and 
some  of  her  most  popular  lays  were  composed 
with  the  infant  sporting  in  her  arms.  She 
used  to  gaze  upon  her  little  sister  with  intense 
delight,  and,  remarking  the  uncommon  beauty 
and  brightness  of  her  eyes,  would  exclaim,  'She 
must,  she  will  be  a  poet  !'  "  Lucretia  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy,  as 
her  brief  sojourn  on  earth  was  over  before 
Margaret  was  two  years  and  a  half  old.  "  Yet," 
to  use  her  mother's  expression,  "on  ascending 
to  the  skies,  it  seemed  as  if  her  poetic  mantle 
fell  like  a  robe  of  light  on  her  infant  sister." 

Margaret  was  emphatically  a  spirit-child,  who 
went  gliding  about  with  quick,  nervous  motion, 
as  having  no  connection  with  this  mundane 
sphere.  A  lady  remarking  this  peculiarity  said 
to  Mrs.  Davidson,  as  the  child  went  flitting  by 
them  in  the  twilight,  "That  little  creature 
never  walks,"  and  turning  to  Margaret  added, 
"Where  are  you  flying  now,  sweet  Ariel?" 
"To  heaven,"  replied  the  child,  "to  meet  my 
sister  Lucretia,  when  I  get  my  new  wings!" 

Till  the  buddings  of  genius  began  to  expand 
into  greater  maturity,  her  whole  existence  was 
passed  in  the  midst  of  an  imaginary  pageant, 
that  often  merged  itself  into  scenes  of  Oriental 
splendor — each  rise  of  the  curtain  displaying  a 
more  vivid  proscenium,  that  not  infrequently 
overpowered  the  more  prosaic  minds  about  her. 
Where  we  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  child's 
excited  fancy,  she  played  the  r6le  for  all. 

Her  juvenile  amusements  had  indeed  a  great 
originality  and  variety  about  them.  "Each 
character,"  writes  Irving,  "as  ascribed  either  to 
her  dog,  kitten,  or  doll,  was  carried  out  with 
an  ingenuity  and  precision  truly  remarkable, 
and  the  historic  personations,  whether  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  her  rival,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
evinced  a  wonderful  memory  and  power  of 
adaptation." 

In  person  she  was  exquisitely  molded,  being 
delicate,  even  to  fairy-like  proportions.  Her 
rapid,  nervous  manner  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  classic  regularity  of  her  features,  which 
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pleasure  mingles  poison  in  the  cup.  When  the 
affections  and  passions  have  become  enkindled 
by  its  fascination,  the  plain  and  simple  diet  of 
industrial  pursuits  is  regarded  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  The  night's  revel  is  past;  the  ex- 
hilaration of  wine  is  over;  the  enchantment  of 
gay  society  is  fled;  the  hallucination  of  cards, 
of  music,  of  dancing,  of  the  drama,  is  ended. 
But  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  mind  and  pas- 
sions does  not  so  soon  subside.  The  steady 
round  of  the  counting-room  or  sales-room,  the 
manipulations  of  the  workshop,  and  the  scenes 
of  husbandry,  have  proportionately  lo3t  their 
charm.  Amusement  to  its  devotees  wears  a 
bland  and  smiling  face;  opens  up  a  paradise  of 
delights;  promises  "a  home  of  love,"  while  the 
toil  and  care  of  honest  industry  in  mental  and 
manual  pursuits  is  repulsive.  Mark  how  differ- 
ent now  I  Mark  how  different  in  the  end !  While 
Industry  builds  a  home  of  beauty  and  plenty 
amid  embowering  shades  and  cooling  waterfalls 
in  which  to  pass  the  evening  of  a  useful  and 
happy  life,  Amusement,  in  disappointment  and 
remorse,  filled  with  disease,  the  fruit  of  early 
indulgence,  before  the  sun  of  life  has  reached 
the  meridian,  lies  down  to  die  upon  a  dunghill. 

"  I  would  not  waste  my  spring  of  youth 
In  idle  dallianoe;  I  would  plant  rich  seeds 
To  blossom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  fruit 
When  I  am  old." 

4.  We  may  justly  charge  home  the  results 
of  any  system  to  its  principles,  provided  they 
follow  generally  and  apparently  necessarily. 
What  are  some  of  the  tendencies  and  results, 
further,  of  fashionable  amusements? 

(1.)  To  the  professor  of  the  Christian  religion 
their  tendency  is  to  spiritual  apathy,  to  a  disrel- 
ish for  the  means  of  grace,  to  sure  departure 
from  God,  to  backsliding,  to  final  abandonment 
of  his  solemn  espousals.  "  And  that  which  fell 
among  thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have 
heard  the  word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  .  .  . 
with  the  pleasures  of  this  life  and  bring  forth 
no  fruit  to  perfection"  "But  she  that  liveth 
in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 

(2.)  To  those  frequently  large  evening  enter- 
tainments, the  tendency  is  to  haughtiness  and 
pride,  to  deception,  and  to  a  politeness  and 
etiquette  as  false  and  hypocritical  as  the  bosom 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  "All  their  works  they  do  to 
be  seen  of  men;  they  make  broad  their  phylac- 
teries, and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments.*1 

(3.)  To  the  devotee  of  cards,  the  tendency  is 
to  gambling,  to  drunkenness,  to  debauchery,  to 
poverty,  to  disgrace,  to  bitterness  and  death. 
"  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man;" 
"He  thai  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  rich;"  "He 


shall  die  without  instruction;"  "  He  shall  mourn 
at  the  last  when  his  flesh  and  his  body  are  con- 
sumed." 

(4.)  To  those  in  weekly  attendance  upon  the 
theater,  witnessing  dramas  and  tragedies,  the 
tendency  is  to  a  "wear  and  tear"  of  mind 
and  body,  and  to  a  creation  and  nurture  of  the 
grossest  immoralities.  "The  heart  of  fools  is 
in  the  house  of  mirth."    "  The  end  of  mirth  is 

lieaviness." 
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Thebb  's  a  mist,  or  a  dust,  or  a  poisonous  breath. 
Or  a  vapor  of  death 
Suspended  in  every  air. 
It  may  blow  o'er  the  mountain  or  hang  o'er  the  heath, 

It  may  sweep  o'er  the  ocean's  wide  main. 
It  may  babble  through  fountain,  lie  pent  up  beneath, 

Or  parch  o'er  the  dry,  arid  plain; 
It  may  drop  its  pearls  on  the  bergs  of  the  poles, 

It  may  float  with  the  lightning's  home, 
It  may  crystal  the  clouds  to  the  whitest  snows, 
Or  sift  through  the  high  dashing  foam. 
In  valleys  deep 
Where  breezes  sleep, 
It  may  balm  its  invisible  breath, 
But  't  will  bear  on  its  bosom,  wherever  it  flows, 
A  mist,  or  a  dust,  or  a  vapor  of  death. 

There  are  waters  that  melt  from  the  mountain's  crest 
And  its  icy  breast, 
That  limpidly  trickle  below; 
There  is  many  a  fount  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

That  with  sparkling  leaps  into  the  day, 
Or  leaving  the  mount  as  a  silent  rill. 

Pebbly,  merrily,  murmurs  away; 
There  are  glassy  smooth  lakes  whose  crystalline  depths 

Reveal  pearls  and  mirror  the  sky; 
There  are  billowy  waves  that  wash  the  shores  of  the  sea 
To  be  drawn  to  the  clouds  on  high; 
There  are  dewy  pearls 
In  the  leafy  curls, 
That  tremble  in  the  morning  sun. 
But  every  drop,  wherever  it  be, 
Has  passed  o'er  the  dead  and  imparity  won. 

But  I  think  of  a  land,  0!  that  beautiful  land. 
And  a  golden  strand, 
Where  all  that  is  there  shall  be  pure. 
The  air  of  that  clime  shall  be  fresh,  every  breath, 

And  streams,  crystal,  puro  evermore. 
Naught  belonging  to  time,  no  tincture  of  death 

Can  breathe  o'er  that  mystical  shore. 
These  impure  hearts,  endless  fountains  of  woe 

That  weary  us  so  in  the  soul 
And  give  us  no  rest,  shall  be  evermore  pure 
While  ages  unlimited  roll. 

O,  ravishing  thought! 
With  the  invisible  fraught — 
To  be  holy  and  pure,  through  the  death  of  the  Son, 

In  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  the  stars  are  not  pure, 
And  forever  with  both  to  be  one. 
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(concluded.) 

HAROABET  M.  DAVIDSON. 

'  Thou  wert  unfit  to  dwell  with  clay; 

For  sin  too  pare,  for  earth  too  bright; 
And  Death  who  called  thee  hence  away, 
Placed  on  his  brow  a  gem  of  light!" 

Margaret  to  her  Sister. 


THE  family  circle  within  the  Davidson  home 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and 
poetry,  which  was  actually  exhaled  from  its 
every  member. 

The  mother,  on  her  bed  of  prostration  and 
disease,  was  full  of  ethereal  sensibility.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Townsend,  dreamed  in 
poetical  measure;  so  did  the  eldest  son,  whose 
education  at  West  Point  and  short  season  of 
military  duty  on  the  frontier,  prevented  any 
morbid  tendency  by  the  events  of  a  more  stir- 
ring and  active  life.  There  was  perhaps  a 
greater  degree  of  vigor  and  maturity  of  thought 
in  the  emanations  from  Levi  Davidson's  pen, 
than  in  those  of  his  young  sisters,  although  in 
the  true  inspirations  of  genius  in  its  symmetry 
and  purity,  few  have  exceeded  the  latter.  He 
too  died  young;  and  so  sensitive  was  he  to  the 
peculiar  organization  in  his  family,  that  when 
jestingly  called  the  "poet-boy"  at  school,  he 
exclaimed,  "Spare  me,  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
sound.  A  family  of  dreamy  enthusiasts,  [which 
was  really  not  the  case.]  0  that  we  were  full 
of  physical  health,  of  strong  endurance,  with 
the  promise  of  long  life  instead  1"  And  in  one 
of  his  hours  of  depression,  every  line  that  he 
had  composed  was  destroyed. 

In  a  life  however  brief,  where  the  fleeting 
years  are  filled  with  interesting  incident,  and 
rendered  uncommon  by  precocious  development, 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
subject  in  a  condensed  magazine  article.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  writer  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  such  a  friend,  the  perplexity 
increases,  as  every  expressed  thought  or  writ- 
ten memorial  is  invested  with  a  peculiarly- 
sacred  charm,  that  makes  any  selection  from 
the  mass  of  such  composition  quite  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  confesses  that  upon 
a  review  of  Margaret  Davidson's  correspond- 
ence, her  prose  essays  and  versatile  poems,  cov- 
ering, as  they  do,  a  volume  exceeding  two 
hundred  pages,  she  finds  so  much  originality, 
so  much  fresh  buoyancy  of  thought,  so  much 
of  what  Hugh  Miller  calls  "the  true,  yet  rare 


accomplishment  of  verse,"  that  she  can  not  feel 
the  meager  extracts  and  other  souvenirs  of  her 
friend  are  sufficient  to  convey  a  just  inception 
to  the  minds  of  strangers,  of  a  person  so  young, 
and  yet  so  highly,  almost  miraculously,  gifted. 

Margaret  Miller  Davidson  was  born  at  the 
family  residence  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburg,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1823. 
Like  her  sister  Lucretia,  she  evinced  fragility 
from  her  birth,  and  this  delicacy  of  constitution 
drew  out  all  the  tenderness  of  the  elder  sister. 

Says  Washington  Irving,  "Lucretia,  whose 
brief  poetical  career  has  been  so  celebrated  in 
literary  history,  was  her  fond  attendant,  and 
some  of  her  most  popular  lays  were  composed 
with  the  infant  sporting  in  her  arms.  She 
used  to  gaze  upon  her  little  sister  with  intense 
delight,  and,  remarking  the  uncommon  beauty 
and  brightness  of  her  eyes,  would  exclaim,  'She 
must,  she  will  be  a  poet!' "  Lucretia  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy,  as 
her  brief  sojourn  on  earth  was  over  before 
Margaret  was  two  years  and  a  half  old.  "  Yet," 
to  use  her  mother's  expression,  "on  ascending 
to  the  ekies,  it  seemed  as  if  her  poetic  mantle 
fell  like  a  robe  of  light  on  her  infant  sister." 

Margaret  was  emphatically  a  spirit-child,  who 
went  gliding  about  with  quick,  nervous  motion, 
as  having  no  connection  with  this  mundane 
sphere.  A  lady  remarking  this  peculiarity  said 
to  Mrs.  Davidson,  as  the  child  went  flitting  by 
them  in  the  twilight,  "That  little  creature 
never  walks,"  and  turning  to  Margaret  added, 
"Where  are  you  flying  now,  sweet  Ariel?" 
"To  heaven,"  replied  the  child,  "to  meet  my 
sister  Lucretia,  when  I  get  my  new  wings!" 

Till  the  buddings  of  genius  began  to  expand 
into  greater  maturity,  her  whole  existence  was 
passed  in  the  midst  of  an  imaginary  pageant, 
that  often  merged  itself  into  scenes  of  Oriental 
splendor — each  rise  of  the  curtain  displaying  a 
more  vivid  proscenium,  that  not  infrequently 
overpowered  the  more  prosaic  minds  about  her. 
Where  we  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  child's 
excited  fancy,  she  played  the  role  for  all. 

Her  juvenile  amusements  had  indeed  a  great 
originality  and  variety  about  them.  "Each 
character,"  writes  Irving,  "as  ascribed  either  to 
her  dog,  kitten,  or  doll,  was  carried  out  with 
an  ingenuity  and  precision  truly  remarkable, 
and  the  historic  personations,  whether  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  her  rival,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
evinced  a  wonderful  memory  and  power  of 
adaptation." 

In  person  she  was  exquisitely  molded,  being 
delicate,  even  to  fairy-like  proportions.  Her 
rapid,  nervous  manner  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  classic  regularity  of  her  features,  which 
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forms  itself  into  a  laugh.  If  I  look  forward, 
every  thing  seems  bright  before  me.  If  I  look 
back,  memory  calls  up  only  what  is  pleasant, 
and  my  greatest  desire  is,  that  my  pen  could 
bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  over  this  scribbled 
page.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  to  be  called  a 
child  any  more,  for  yesterday  I  was  fifteen. 
What  say  you  to  that?  I  feel  quite  like  an  old 
woman,  and  think  of  putting  on  caps  and  spec- 
tacles." 

The  last  of  the  year  1837  had  come,  and  this 
sensitive  young  being  began  fully  to  realize 
wbat  the  end  of  these  physical  changes  must 
be.  Although  still  buoyant,  there  were  seasons 
when  it  seemed  unnatural  that  she  should  fade 
away  from  the  bright  world  she  loved  so  well. 
TbiB  sentiment  is  keenly  indicated  by  the  poem, 
"To  Die  and  be  Forgotten/' 

On  the  night  of  December  31  st  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Davidson,  "Mamma,  will  you  sit  up  with 
me  till  after  twelve  o'clock,  that  I  may  bid 
farewell  to  the  present  and  welcome  the  coming 
year,  whose  close  I  may  never  see?"  Let  us 
describe  the  scene  in  Mrs.  Davidson's  own 
words:  "When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  I  arose 
from  my  seat  and  stood  leaning  over  the  back 
of  her  chair,  where  my  daughter  sat  resting  her 
arm  upon  the  table.  She  had  finished  'The 
Farewell1  when  it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of 
midnight.  The  clock  struck,  an  expression  of 
solemn  awe  passed  over  her  face,  and  then  she 
resumed  her  pen,  resuming  also  the  theme: 

'  Hark!  to  the  house-clock's  measured  chime, 

As  it  cries  to  the  startled  ear, 
A  dirge  for  the  soul  of  departing  time, 

A  requiem  for  the  year. 
Farewell!  for  thy  truth- written  record  is  full, 

And  the  page  weeps  for  sorrow  and  crime; 
Farewell!  for  the  leaf  hath  shut  down  on  the  past, 

And  concealed  the  dark  annals  of  time.' 

As  the  bell  of  the  village  church  C3ased  its  last 
echo,  she  commenced  a  cheerful  refrain: 

4  The  bell  it  hath  ceased  with  its  iron  tongue 
To  ring  on  my  startled  ear; 
The  dirge  o'er  the  grave  of  the  lost  one  is  rung — 
All  hail  to  the  new-born  year!' " 

From  this  period  Hope  rarely  whispered  an 
encouraging  word;  and  although  her  sweet, 
sunny  spirit  beamed  out  from  every  portentous 
cloud,  the  following  fragments,  as  furnished  by 
her  mother,  appear  to  be  the  breathings  of  her 
soul  during  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  and  in  a  hand  weak  and  trem- 
ulous: 

"  What  strange,  what  mystic  things  we  are, 
With  spirits  longing  to  outlive  the  stars, 
.    .    .    but  even  in  decay 


Hasting  to  meet  our  brethren  in  the  dost 

As  one  small  dew-drop  runs,  another  drops 
To  sink  unnoticed  in  the  world  of  waves. 

0,  it  is  sad  to  feel  that  when  a  few  short  years 
Of  life  are  past,  we  shall  lie  down  un  pi  tied 
And  unknown  amid  a  careless  world; 
That  youth,  and  age,  and  revelry,  and  grief 
Above  our  beads  shall  pass,  and  we  alone 
Shall  sleep!    Alone,  shall  be  as  we  have  been. 
No  more." 

From  the  beginning  of  August,  1838,  her  de- 
cline was  rapid,  and  there  seemed  a  sacrednees, 
a  holy  light  surrounding  her,  which  indicated 
a  Divine  presence — even  strangers  felt  it,  al- 
though few,  except  intimate  friends,  were  ad- 
mitted to  her  sick-room. 

A  week  before  her  departure,  she  desired  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  her,  "not  because  I  feel  worthy  to  re- 
ceive it;  I  feel  myself  a  sinner,  but  desire  to 
manifest  my  faith  in  Christ  by  receiving  an 
ordinance,  instituted  by  himself  a  short  time 
before  his  crucifixion."  After  the  ceremony  a 
holy  calm  seemed  to  pervade  her  mind,  and  to 
use  her  mother's  words,  "She  looked  almost 
like  a  beatified  spirit.  The  following  evening 
she  said  to  me,  'Mother,  I  have  made  a  solemn 
surrender  of  myself  to  God.  Living  or  dying, 
I  am  henceforth  devoted  to  him/  A  cloud  for 
a  few  hours  oppressed  her,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance I  asked  her  if  there  were  any  little 
arrangements  she  would  like  to  make.  She 
turned  her  softly-beaming  eyes  upon  me  and 
said,  'Dear  mother,  when  I  can  read  my  title 
clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies,  then  I  will  think 
of  other  matters.'  Her  hair  was  now  very 
beautiful,  and  she  usually  took  much  pains 
with  it,  a  duty  I  had  performed  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  sickness.  One  day,  as  the 
hour  of  her  departure  drew  nigh  after  making 
a  great  effort  at  composing,  she  requested  that 
the  bright  locks  should  be  taken  off.  She  did 
not  like  to  have  the  idea  of  death  associated 
with  tresses  we  had  loved  to  braid.  The  dark, 
rich  locks  were  severed  at  midnight,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  her  young, 
faded  face  as  I  entered  the  room.  'Do  n't  be 
agitated,  dear  mamma.  Lay  it  away,  please, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  arrange  and  dispose  of 
it  I  view  my  hair  as  something  sacred,  which 
will  be  reunited  to  my  body  at  the  resur- 
rection.' 

"On  the  22d  of  November  death  was  evidently 
near,  and  my  feelings  were  intensely  agonizing. 
Margaret  said,  'Do  not  be  distressed.  Surely, 
my  dear  mother,  you  have  many  consolations. 
You  are  gathering  a  little  family  in  heaven  to 
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welcome  you.'  My  heart  was  fall.  When  I 
could  speak  I  answered,  'Yes,  my  love,  but 
how  dreadful  to  doubt  whether  I  may  ever  be 
permitted  to  join  the  circle  I'  'Hush,  hush, 
dear  mother/  she  whispered,  'do  not  indulge 
such  sad  thoughts.  The  fact  of  your  having 
trained  the  little  band  to  inhabit  that  holy 
place  is  sufficient  evidence  to  me  that  you  will 
not  fail  to  join  us  there.' 

"About  sunset  of  the  24th  I  spoke  to  her,  and 
how  can  I  describe  the  solemn  expression  of  her 
sweet  face  as  she  answered,  'Mother,  my  own 
dear  mother,  do  not  grieve.  In  life  we  were 
inseparable — I  feel  that  you  can  not  live  long 
without  me.' 

"A  paroxysm  of  oppression  coming  on,  she 
called  for  ether,  which  revived  her.  'I  am 
better  now/  she  whispered,  and  stretching  out 
both  her  arms  toward  me  said  beseechingly, 
'  Mother,  take  me  to  your  heart  once  more/ 
I  passed  my  arms  about  her;  her  head  dropped 
upon  my  bosom,  and  her  expressive  eyes  were 
raised  to  mine  with  a  look  that  said,  'Mother, 
is  this  death?'  I  answered  the  appeal  as  if 
she  had  spoken;  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  white, 
damp  brow;  I  spoke,  'Yes,  my  beloved,  it  is 
almost  finished;  you  will  soon  be  with  Jesus/ 
A  few  more  fluttering  throbs  and  her  pure 
spirit  was  with  its  God." 

She  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  1838, 
aged  fifteen  years  and  eight  months. 

A  little  package,  tied  with  white  silk,  was 
found  a  few  days  after  in  the  library  with  this 
superscription,  "For  my  mother  —  private." 
They  were  found  to  contain  the  results  of  self- 
examination  from  a  very  early  period  of  her 
life  till  within  a  few  days  of  its  close,  and  dis- 
play a  degree  of  self-knowledge  and  humility, 
and  a  depth  of  contrition  that  could  only  ema- 
nate from  a  heart  chastened  and  subdued  by 
the  power  of  Divine  grace. 

A  broken  shaft  of  polished  marble  stands 
alone  in  the  rural  cemetery  at  Plattsburg,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Lucretia  M.  Davidson.  The 
other  members  of  this  gifted  family  lie  in  a 
beautiful  retreat  at  Saratoga,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  son  all  are  gone  of  a  once  large 
household.  The  pleasant  home  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  still  there,  although  modern  improve- 
ment has  invaded  its  sanctity,  and  it  is  no 
longer  "the  small,  neat  cottage,  peeping  forth 
from  the  surrounding  foliage,  the  image  of  rural 
quiet  and  contentment,"  as  described  by  the 
little  Margaret,  bu,t  a  pretentious  compound  of 
brick  and  mortar  that  quite  incloses  the  quaint 
frame  of  the  old-fashioned  cottage.  The  change 
is  one  in  which  unfortunately  prosaic  America 
and  Yankee  utilitarianism  take  evident  delight, 


but  over  which  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  ad- 
mirers of  true  genius  will  expend  vain  sighs  of 
regret.  Many  who  "pass  that  way"  will  use- 
lessly long  to  look  within  the  unchanged  rooms 
made  sacred  by  a  heavenly  presence,  and  where 
these  tender,  dreamy  children  drew  in  new  in- 
spiration with  every  breath  of  faintest  perfume, 
from  rose-bud  and  sweet-brier  that  clustered 
about  the  "low  rustic  porch,"  or  with  each 
fresh  daisy  that  sprang  up  along  the  grassy 
paths  which  once  encircled  the  homestead. 


A  REPLY. 


IT   LUBLLA    CLABI. 


You  have  no  "gift  of  speech,"  you  say,  and  sorely 

that  is  true; 
For  many  and   many  a  man   I  know  has  smoother 

words  than  yon; 
Has  smoother  words  and  phrases  fitter  for  gentle  ears, 
Yet  well  I  know  your  rougher  tone  is  tenderer  than 

appears, 
And  often  when  you  speak  my  eyes  are  filled  with 

happy  tears. 

Yon  have  no  "  wealth  or  honored  name;"  ah  well  I  that 

little  gold 
Could  furnish  gilding  for  your  gifts  I  need  not  have 

been  told; 
For  surely  you  're  not  overwise,  as  worldly  maxims  go, 
And  the  feet  of  fickle  Fortune  will  come  to  meet  you 

slow — 
Yet  I  'm  loving  you  to-day,  am  richer  than  you  know. 

You  never  heard  me  vainly  speak  of  your  gentle  birth, 

you  know; 
For  yours  is  not  a  noble  name,  I  knew  it  long  ago. 
None  will  ever  see  it  graven  on  proud  memorial  stone, 
And  I  shall  not  often  hear  it  from  lips  besides  my  own; 
But  can  it  be  less  dear  to  me  that 't  is  dear  to  me  alone; 
The  while  I  think  our  souls  are  one  in  sight  of  God's 

white  throne? 

It  may  be 'nan.es  mean  le&a  up  there,  i*nd  souls  me»n 

more  than  here, 
That  many  pass  uncrowned  below  that  to  our  Lord  are 

dear; 
It  may  be  in  our  social  creeds  some  hidden  error  lies, 
That  what  we  here  most  loved  and  praised  will  wear 

far  different  guise 
When  we  shall  view  our  earthly  life  with  unheclouded 

eyes. 


So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustain'd  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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KEEPING  HOUSE— TWO  WATS. 


BY    Kiril    WIBITIB. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  Montjoy  were  installed  in  their 
very  comfortable  abode,  and  were  quite 
ready  to  receive  and  entertain  their  friends; 
also  to  enjoy  themselves  as  best  tbey  might  in 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  home.  They  had 
boarded  the  past  ten  years,  and  were  capable 
of  appreciating  those  luxuries  found  only  at 
one's  own  fireside. 

Directly  opposite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  had  es- 
tablished themselves.  Tbey  had  fully  calculated 
the  economy  and  advantage  of  housekeeping 
before  they  patronized  Monroe  &  Co.  for  their 
outfit.  Mrs.  Hill  was  enraptured  when  they 
took  possession,  and  declared  herself  supremely 
happy.  Hadn't  she  had  quite  enough  sour 
bread  and  soggy  potatoes?  And  dear  Mr.  Hill 
had  been  dolefully  troubled  with  dyspepsia — 
she  knew  it  was  caused  by  bad  biscuit. 

So  it  happened  that  Mr.  Montjoy  and  Mr. 
Hill  became  master  of  an  establishment  the 
same  day,  and  Mrs.  Montjoy  and  Mrs.  Hill 
commenced  their  housekeeping  experience  the 
same  day.  The  families  were  not  wealthy, 
merely  "comfortable,"  as  the  world  terms  it, 
and  much  depended  upon  the  management  of 
the  household.  Having  children,  they  engaged 
one  servant,  and  they  happened  to  be  sisters, 
equally  competent  and  trustworthy. 

"  What  do  we  have  for  dinner,  ma'am?"  asked 
Mary  of  Mrs.  Montjoy  the  next  morning  after 
her  arrival. 

"We  have  a  roast  to-day.  Be  careful  and 
have  it  nicely  browned,  as  Mr.  Montjoy  is  very 
particular.  And  the  pudding,  Mary,  see  that  it 
is  not  overdone.  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will 
have  every  thing  right.  Here  are  the  keys  to 
the  pantry,  you  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
them;  and  I  trust  to  your  honor  that  the  kitchen 
proceeds  as  if  I  were  here  all  the  time.  I  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  watch  you,"  and 
with  this  injunction  she  transferred  the  care  to 
Mary. 

The  girl  was  pleased  with  this  confidence,  and 
went  about  her  work  with  good  will.  As  Mrs. 
Montjoy  had  said,  dinner  was  properly  cooked; 
beef  done  to  a  turn,  and  all  the  viands  pal- 
atable. 

After  dinner  she  cut  out  some  shirts  for  her 
husband  and  commenced  making  them. 

Maggie  was  at  Mr.  Hill's  the  same  day.  She 
was  willing  to  commence  her  labor,  and  bustled 
about,  straightening  up  the  half-tidy  kitchen, 
for  Mrs.  Hill's  motto  was,  kitchen  last  and  least 
attention,  if  she  performed  her  own  domestic 


duties.    Before  Maggie  had  finished  dusting,  her 
mistress  came  down  to  order  dinner. 

"  Do  n't  finish  that  now,  Maggie,  you  must 
always  prepare  your  meals  in  season.  I  have 
no  patience  with  tardy  meals.  Here  is  a  joint, 
we  must  have  some  fine  soup.  Let  the  meal 
be  well  cooked."  Upon  no  account  let  the  pies 
be  a  failure.  She  unlocked  her  larder,  and  meas- 
ured out  seasoning  and  whatever  else  she  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  preparation  of  dinner. 

"There,  that  is  the  required  amount,  I  always 
attend  to  these  things  myself,"  and  she  left  the 
room. 

"  Umph !  she  expects  I  '11  steal.  That  is  what 
she  calls  the  right  measure.  Ha,  hai  if  Mr. 
Hill  enjoys  his  soup  seasoned  that  way  it 's  all 
right,  but  I  shall  have  a  separate  dish." 

Mrs.  Hill  flew  into  the  kitchen  and  peered 
into  the  kettle  many  times  before  dinner. 

At  the  usual  time  the  meal  was  served.  Mrs. 
Hill  leaned  back  to  observe  her  husband's  ap- 
preciation of  the  soup.  He  tasted,  glanced  du- 
biously about,  tasted  again,  and  looked  annoyed. 

"  Wife,  this  is  a  curious  mixture,  what  do  you 
call  it?" 

"Call  it!  The  very  best  kind  of  soup.  I 
superintended  the  making  of  it  myself.  I  did 
not  trust  it  to  Maggie,"  she  replied. 

"Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  and  it  has 
not  failed  in  this  instance.  Let  Maggie  bring 
me  some  meat." 

"Perhaps  this  may  be  made  better — let  me 
taste  it.     Ugh  I   as  salt  as  brine,  and  enough 
cayenne  to  burn  one's  mouth  up.    T$o  other 
seasoning  that  I  can  taste.    A  combination  of  , 
pepper  and  salt."  ! 

Maggie  appeared,  sober  and  attentive.  i 

"What  on  earth  possessed  you,  Maggie,  to  ' 
spoil  this  soup?"  \ 

"Spoil  it,  ma'am?  I  surely  put  in  just  whai  i 
you  gave  me,  and  supposed  that  was  right.  A 
cup  of  salt,  half  a  cup  of  pepper,  three  blades 
of  mace,  one  onion.  Most  of  folks  like  snap 
with  more  seasoning.  Sage  and  bit  of  spike- 
nard would  have  made  it  better." 

"  Why  did  n't  you  say  so,  and  why  did  you 
use  so  much  salt  and  pepper  if  it  was  not  nec- 
essary? We  are  in  no  haste  to  be  out  of 
either." 

"  I  supposed  you  measured  out  just  what  yon 
wished  in  the  soup,  and  I  could  n't  very  handily 
get  at  the  other  things,  seeing  they  were 
locked  up." 

"  Maggie,  some  meat  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Hill,  interrupting  the  conversation. 

The  meat  was  well  cooked,  but  the  pie  was 
over-sweet,  the  pudding  devoid  of  sugar  or 
salt.     Maggie  declared  she  used  just  what  was 
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given  her,  and  how  on  earth  was  she  to  use 
what  she  hadn't? 

"That's  just  the  way,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hill, 
"a  girl  will  destroy  and  waste  half.  It  is  so 
perplexing  to  watch  one.  If  she  supposes  I 
will  give  her  clean  Bweep  of  the  pantry  she  is 
mistaken.    I  propose  to  know  how  things  go." 

The  next  day  was  sunny  and  balmy.  The 
air  gave  evidence  that  Spring-time  was  not  far 
off.  Mrs.  Montjoy  bethought  herself  of  the 
plot  of  ground  before  the  house,  and  sending 
Mary  for  a  man  to  make  her  some  neat  little 
beds,  she  planted  seeds  for  coming  bloom. 
About  the  veranda  she  strewed  morning-glories, 
and  procuring  myrtle  she,  that  very  day,  began 
to  teach  its  tendrils  to  wind  about  the  lattice. 
Mrs.  Hill,  perceiving  her  at  work,  ran  over  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  such  unusual  bustle. 

11  Planting  flowers.     We  like  them  so  much." 

"But  of  what  use  are  they,  Mrs.  Montjoy? 
I  find  plenty  to  keep  me  in  an  incessant  hurry 
about  the  house." 

"  We  use  them  for  ornaments  in  the  parlor, 
and  for  our  dining  table  as  well.  Again,  the 
sun  will  strike  hot  upon  that  south  veranda, 
and  the  vines  will  serve  as  an  excellent  shelter. 
Your  home  will  look  so  much  pleasanter  if  you 
will  plant  some;  you  have  no  larger  family  than 
I,  and  I  find  the  time  with  very  little  trouble." 

"  Neither  time  nor  inclination,"  she  answered, 
laughingly.  "The  truth  is,  I  am  so  fretted 
about  my  work  while  I  am  at  it,  that  I  am  fit 
to  rest  when  I  have  finished." 

Mrs.  Montjoy  having  finished  her  work  out 
of  doors,  invited  Mrs.  Hill  into  her  parlor.  A 
very  pleasant  parlor  was  this  with  its  bright 
ingrain  carpet,  graceful  chairs  and  sofa.  Pic- 
tures and  fancy  articles  added  to  its  cheerful- 
ness; an  air  of  home  comfort  pervaded  it.  Mrs. 
Montjoy  and  her  parlor  were  very  alike,  easy 
and  uniform  in  temper. 

"  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  pictures?" 
asked  Mrs.  Hill  reprovingly.  Mrs.  Montjoy 
,  and  herself  being  old  friends,  pointed  questions 
were  excusable. 

"Pay  for  them!  The  sum  of  three  dollars 
for  •  frames,  Louisa.  Those  three  I  sketched 
myself  while  we  were  boarding,  and  if  you  look 
closely  at  that  large  piece  on  your  right,  you 
will  perceive  it  is  the  same  one  you  and  I 
painted  alike  years  since.  I  have  improved  it, 
certainly.  The  frames,  most  of  them,  I  con- 
structed myself  out  of  pine  cones,  pebbles,  corn, 
Bhells,  and  coffee.  Mr.  Montjoy  was  not  able 
to  purchase  nice  frames,  and  we  did  not  wish 
shabby  ones,  besides  these  are  very  pretty." 

"But  the  time,  Emily,  when  did  you  find 

that?" 
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"We  have  been  housekeeping  three  months, 
Louisa,  have  we  not?" 

"  Yes,  but  such  a  busy  three  months!" 

"Busy,  certainly,  I  did  not  do  these  all  at 
one  time,  or  even  finish  one  up  in  a  day.  Ed- 
ward is  sometimes  delayed  at  dinner,  and  I 
then  have  half  an  hour,  mayhap,  that  I  can  use 
to  advantage.  Waiting  is  tiresome,  and  such 
pastime  makes  the  moments  pass  more  quickly. 
These  pictures  were  made  during  niches  of 
time." 

"  Qoodness  knows  I  sha'  n't  make  a  slave  of 
myself.  I  believe  my  children  wear  and  tear 
more  than  yours,  for  my  fancy-work  is  mend- 
ing always.  Charles,  too,  is  so  careless.  Ah! 
you  have  purchased  some  of  those  ottomans  at 
Monroe's!  They  are  so  pretty,  but  so  expens- 
ive. You  have  n't  had  them  long.  Why  is  it 
we  can  not  afford  such  things,  and  Charles  has 
the  same  salary  as  Edward?" 

"Ha,  ha!"  and  Mrs.  Montjoy 's  silvery  laugh 
rang  out  loud  and  clear.  She  patted  an  otto- 
man near  her  affectionately,  and  laughed  again. 

"Mr.  Monroe  would  be  complimented  could 
he  hear  you  compare  my  homespun  articles  to 
his  New  York  latest.  Edward  had  an  old  coat 
quite  dilapidated  for  wearing,  but  there  was 
sufficient  to  make  these  ottomans.  With  the 
help  of  some  canvas  and  some  bright  zephyrs, 
I  have  made  them  quite  presentable.  What 
we  can  not  buy,  we  must  try  and  manufacture. 
They  are  not  as  elegant,  to  be  sure,  but  answer 
every  purpose." 

Tea  hour  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Montjoy  urged 
her  friend  so  persistently  to  remain  and  partake 
of  their  repast  that  she  did  so.  How  fresh  the 
table  looked  with  its  snowy  cloth  and  delicate 
china!  The  viands  were  served  by  Mary  nicely, 
and  were  well  cooked. 

"Do  you  go  to  hear  Mr.  Gough  to-night?" 
asked  Edward. 

"I  think  not,  Charles  never  cares  for  such 
things,  and  I  do  not  like  to  go  without  him." 

"  We  would  be  happy  to  have  your  company," 
he  replied,  pleasantly. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  must  decline.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Montjoy,  have  you  read  Taylor's  last?" 

"  I  have." 

"It  is  capital,  I  know,  I  have  been  crazy  to 
get  hold  of  it." 

"You  can  find  it  in  our  library.  We  have 
taken  the  north  bedroom  and  put  shelves  in  it 
for  a  library.  We  make  it  a  point  to  buy  a 
good  book  every  month,  and  the  money  could 
not  be  better  spent.  I  read  during  the  evening 
while  my  wife  sews.  We  shall  have  a  select 
library,  as  our  choice  is  made  so  slowly  that 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  deliberate." 
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"If  I  bad  a  book  a  month  I  should  be  obliged 
to  read  it  myself,  as  Charles  is  always  from 
home  in  the  evening." 

After  a  short  conversation  Mrs.  Hill  went 
back  to  her  own  home.  Her  parlor  looked  very 
bare  as  she  surveyed  the  walls — no  pictures, 
fancy  articles,  nor  ottomans.  The  chairs,  too, 
had  a  stiff  ungainly  look,  having  been  selected 
for  their  strength  and  inferior  price  by  Mr. 
HTiI.  She  started  in  surprise  as  she  saw  her 
husband  sitting  near  the  window. 

"Ah,  Charles!  you  have  remained  at  home  to 
take  me  to  Gough's  lecture,  have  n't  you?  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Montjoy  are  going.  Their  house  is  so 
cozy  and  nice — pictures  that  Louisa  has  made, 
and  some  pretty  ottomans,  too.  Please,  can't  I 
have  five  dollars  to  fix  our  place  up?  It  would 
be  so  much  nicer.     Can't  I?" 

Mrs.  Hill  had  been  taught  her  kind  of  econ- 
omy by  her  husband,  but  a  ghost  of  her  old 
self  arose  when  she  saw  her  friend's  pleasanter 
home. 

"Five  dollars  to  spend  in  such  flummery! 
No,  ma'am.  Your  children  need  it  more,  madam, 
and  your  husband  would  prefer  his  supper  to 
his  wife  gadding  about,"  he  testily  rejoined. 

"Your  supper!  I  supposed  you  had  it  long 
since.    What  is  Maggie  about?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Maggie." 

Mr.  Hill  was  not  usually  cross,  but  a  succes- 
sion of  ill-timed  meals,  and  badly-cooked  ones, 
too,  had  quite  disturbed  his  temper.  He  was 
usually  uniform,  because  his  nature  was  of  that 
calm,  calculating  stuff  that  rarely  ruffles.  Lov- 
ing to  a  cent,  he  never  expended  more  money 
than  was  barely  necessary  for  his  family.  His 
wife  had  had  this  instilled  into  her  mind  during 
the  years  she  had  lived  with  him,  and  only  occa- 
sionally did  her  own  nature  come  up.  Then  it 
was  quickly  put  down  by  her  husband;  and 
they  lived  on  in  their  comfortless  style,  when 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  more  dollars  home 
might  be  transformed  into  something  like  ele- 
gance. Often  their  purchases  were  more  ex- 
pense to  them  in  the  end  than  if  they  had 
selected  something  better. 

Mrs.  Hill  entered  the  kitchen  with  a  con- 
tracted brow.  Maggie  was  making  buns  for 
breakfast,  singing  merrily  the  while. 

"Maggie,  this  neglect  is  unpardonable.  Mr. 
Hill  has  been  waiting  for  his  supper  these  two 
hours.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  not  depend 
upon  you  to  prepare  meals  if  I  happen  to  be 
out?  I  am  astonished  at  your  laziness.  What 
exeuse  have  you  to  offer,  you  impertinent  girl?" 

Maggie  looked  up  sharply.  "This,  ma'am. 
I  have  been  used  to  live  With  ladies.  Either 
you  never   had  a  girl  before,  and  wish    to 


put  on  airs,  or  you  think  I  am  a  thief.  How 
could  I  get  supper  with  that  pantry  locked? 
No  tea  or  any  thing  else  but  dishes.  I  won't 
work  for  such  a  woman,"  and  she  turned  about 
angrily. 

"Don't  speak  so  impertinently  to  me,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Hill,  perceiving  that  it  was  her  own 
fault  and  forgetfulness.  She  took  the  proper 
articles  from  the  pantry,  and  went  up  stairs  to 
her  husband. 

"  This  all  comes  of  your  caution  to  keep  the 
pantry  locked,  Charles.  There  was  nothing  for 
supper.  It  entirely  slipped  my  mind.  Such  a 
mean  way  any  how!" 

"I  always  supposed  a  wife  looked  after  her 
house,"  replied  Mr.  Hill.  "Girls  waste  more 
than  they  use.  It  is  not  supposed  the  mistress 
will  run  away  and  stay  away  with  the  key,  how- 
ever. Girls  are  nuisances  any  way,  a  useless 
expense  and  trouble.  We  had  our  meals  prop- 
erly when  you  were  alone.  We  had  best  return 
to  the  old  way."- 

"It  is  so  hard,  Charles.  Maggie  saves  me  so 
many  steps  after  all." 

"All  that  is  required  of  you  is  to  care  for 
your  family.  It  is  not  necessary  you  should 
run  about  attending  to  your  neighbor's  affairs. 
You  are  not  delicate;  you  can  do  the  work  for 
four.    Maggie  may  go  in  the  morning." 

Tea  was  placed  upon  the  table.  Maggie  bad 
been  expeditious  when  she  had  a  chance  to  be, 
and  was  not  watched.  The  tea  was  hot  and 
fragrant,  the  biscuit  light  and  sweet.  Any  one 
but  Mr.  Hill  would  have  resolved  to  keep  the 
girl,  especially  since  she  had  had  so  short  a 
trial.  He  managed  to  swallow  three  cups  of 
tea,  a  couple  plates  of  biscuit,  besides  cake, 
meat,  pickles,  and  sauce.  With  so  good  an 
appetite  and  so  bountiful  a  supper  one  would 
suppose  he  would  be  unusually  forbearing.  Not 
so.  When  Maggie  came  in  to  take  the  tea 
things  away,  he  said,  "  Maggie,  we  can  dispense 
with  your  services.  You  may  leave  in  the 
morning." 

"  As  I  should  do,  sir,  since  I  am  not  used  to 
work  for  close  people,"  she  pertly  said,  flounc- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

The  table  was  but  half  cleared,  yet  she  did 
not  return.  Mrs.  Hill  quietly  gathered  up  the 
remainder,  and  upon  taking  them  to  the  kitchen 
found  that  her  handmaiden  had  taken  Mr.  Hill's 
command  a  few  hours  sooner  than  he  intended. 

Although  her  head  was  aching  sadly  she  fin- 
ished the  work,  and  then  returned  to  her  parlor. 
The  children  were  in  bed;  and,  solitary,  she 
amused  herself  by  mending  stockings.  Mr.  Hill 
returned  at  ten,  and  reminding  his  wife  that 
sitting  up  late  was  expensive,  gas  being  dear, 
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she  laid  her  work  away  and  retired.  A  short 
time  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montjoy  returned  from 
the  lecture,  refreshed  and  happy.  Rendering 
thanks  to  the  Father  for  his  supreme  goodness, 
they  peacefully  retired. 

Hot  Summer  came.  Its  scorching  breath 
withered  vitality,  and  brought  disease.  Con- 
tagion floated  in  the  air,  and  the  town  where 
our  two  families  live  did  not  escape.  They 
were  not  stricken  down  when  others  were  low 
about  them.  Mr.  Montjoy  thanked  Heaven  that 
his  family  was  spared,  and  Mr.  Hill  thanked 
his  good  luck  that  a  doctor's  bill  was  saved. 
Mrs.  Hill  did  her  own  work  that  live-long 
Summer,  never  once  failing  to  have  her  hus- 
band's food  prepared  at  a  specified  time.  At 
the  close  of  a  scathing  day  she  sank  breathless 
into  a  chair,  when  snap,  the  back  came  entirely 
off.  "  Only  the  third  one  broken,"  she  listlessly 
said.    Her  husband  came  in. 

"  Tea  ready,  Louisa?" 

"Nearly.  I  was  so  warm  and  tired  down  in 
that  hot  kitchen  that  I  came  up  here  while  the 
biscuits  bake.     It  will  not  be  long." 

Mr.  Hill  did  not  reply,  he  never  did  when  he 
was  displeased.    He  only  looked. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  bringing  in  the  tea,  three 
cf  our  chairs  are  broken,  and  the  fourth  nearly 
so.  These  are  such  great  clumsy  things  that 
they  break  so  easily.  Those  of  Mr.  Montjoy's 
are  as  good  as  new,  and  have  been  used  twice 
as  much.    They  are  so  light  and  nice." 

"  And  a  pretty  price,  too;  just  twice  as 
much." 

"But  they  last  so  much  longer,"  pleaded  his 
wife. 

"So  would  yours  with  care,"  he  rejoined. 

She  did  not  appear  to  hear  him,  but  continued 
her  remarks. 

"And  our  sitting-room  carpet  is  quite  worn 
out  before  the  stove  and  door.  That  would 
have  been  saved  so  much  by  those  mats,  and 
they  were  but  a  dollar  apiece.  Mrs.  Montjoy 
says  she  could  n't  get  along  without  them.  We 
must  have  a  new  carpet.  Our  sofa,  as  well,  is 
gaping  in  the  seams.  I  believe  this  cheap  stuff 
amounts  to  nothing." 

She  did  not  taste  her  tea  nor  touch  her  bis- 
cuit, but  gazed  vacantly  upon  the  table,  then 
out  of  the  window.  t 

"Our  yard,  too,  overgrown  with  weeds  till 
it  is  a  disgrace.  I  wish  I  had  planted  some 
vines  as  Mrs.  Montjoy  did.  The  sun  would  not 
have  beat  so  relentlessly  into  our  kitchen  and 
upon  the  veranda." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,  Louisa,  that  you  did  n't 
marry  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Montjoy,"  he 
cuttingly  retorted,  but  she  did  not  heed  him. 


"And  the  children's  underclothes  are  wearing 
out  as  well  as  your  shirts.  I  don't  believe 
this  flimsy  cloth  is  so  cheap  after  all,  besides 
the  labor  of  making  it  up  is  to  be  considered. 
Where  the  time  is  to  come  from  to  make  some 
more  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell." 

"Other  women  find  time;  you  do  not  know 
how  to  use  yours."  He  spoke  truly  then.  Mrs. 
Hill  hurried  too  many  kinds  of  work  into  jme 
half  hour,  spoiled  them  all,  was  obliged  to 
occupy  another  half  hour  undoing  what  she 
had  done,  and  then  she  commenced  at  the  be- 
ginning again,  fretted,  impatient,  and  heart  sick. 

The  extreme  heat  and  sickly  air  had  worn 
upon  her  system  till  she  was  quite  prostrated. 
Then  all  the  defects  in  and  about  the  house 
came  up  before  her. 

When  tea  was  finished,  hers  untasted,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  to  ease,  if  possible, 
the  painful  throbbing  of  her  temples,  and  the 
nervous  pain  in  her  limbs.  Later,  when  Mr. 
Hill  returned,  he  found  her  unconscious,  her 
baby  burning  with  fever,  and  her  mind  wander- 
ing whenever  he  aroused  her  from  the  dormant 
state. 

A  nurse  was  found  the  next  day,  and  Maggie, 
who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  at  liberty, 
reinstated  in  the  kitchen.  No  body  but  Maggie 
could  be  found,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
Mr.  Hill  again  subjected  his  domestic  affairs  to 
her  care. 

Three  months  was  the  poor  woman  alarmingly 
ill,  then  slowly  began  to  mend.  Mrs.  Montjoy 
had  been  a  daily  visitor,  her  household  not 
suffering  in  consequence. 

"Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  feebly  one  day,  "do 
you  know  where  a  sewing  girl  is  to  be  found?" 

"Miss  Emery  is  not  engaged  at  present.  It 
would  be  better  to  wait  till  you  are  fully  re- 
covered before  hiring  her.    What  do  you  need?" 

"Every  thing  1  I  have  n't  found  time  for  any 
thing  but  mending  this  long  time.  A  garment 
never  comes  off  but  it  seems  half  worn  out. 
Mr.  Hill  is  positively  suffering  for  shirts; 
Emma's  aprons  are  in  shreds,  and  Willie  hasn't 
a  respectable  pair  of  pants  to  his  name.  Dear, 
dear  I  there  is  nothing  but  what  must  be  made 
directly.  Will  you  please  tell  Maggie  where 
she  can  find  Miss  Emery?" 

"  Certainly.'' 

Miss  Emery  came,  and  for  two  months  her 
brisk  needle  flew  in  service  of  that  family, 
Mrs.  Hill  being  unable  to  select  materials,  Mrs. 
Montjoy  kindly  offered  her  services.  Mr.  Hill 
felt  annoyed  at  the  price  she  paid  per  yard  for 
muslin,  print,  and  other  cloths.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  pay  as  much,  but  courtesy  for* 
bade  fault-finding. 
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At  the  close  of  the  seventh  month  Mrs.  Hill 
was  perfectly  recovered.  What  a  house  was 
presented  to  her  view !  Not  one  tidy  spot  in  it 
save  the  kitchen,  Maggie's  domain.  The  parlor 
carpet  was  stained,  greased,  and  quite  shabby. 
The  remainder  of  those  lumbering  chairs  were 
broken,  and  the  seams  of  the  sofa  had  gaped  so 
wide  that  a  part  of  it  had  fallen  off. 

"90,  Maggie,  what  a  looking  place!"  she  ex- 
claimed dejectedly. 

11 1  could  n't  help  that  part  of  the  house, 
ma'am,  the  nurse  and  children  overrun  that, 
but  the  kitchen,  ma'am,  every  thing  is  just  as 
you  left  it.    Not  a  tin  missing.11 

She  had,  indeed,  kept  every  part  of  the  pan- 
try, china,  closet,  and  kitchen  in  perfect  order. 
Mr.  Hill  expressed  himself  surprised  with  her 
superior  cooking. 

After  tea  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  called  upon  their 
neighbors.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
economy  of  housekeeping. 

"Economy,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  "I  am  sure  there 
is  no  such  thing  about  it.  My  expenses  are 
enormous,  horrible  I  Look  at  our  house!  It 
must  be  entirely  refurnished  to  be  half  com- 
fortable; and  the  bills  that  are  daily  presented 
to  me  for  past  expenses  are  fearful." 

"Charles,"  said  Mr.  Montjoy,  kindly,  "we  are 
fellow-clerks  and  good  friends.  Would  you  take 
a  little  advice  as  insult?" 

"No,  Edward.  What  you  say  is  spoken  in 
a  friendly  spirit." 

"It  is  because  you  do  not  understand  your 
part  of  housekeeping  that  your  expenses  are  so 
large.  Good  carpets  and  furniture  outlast  three 
common  sets,  and  give  home  an  air  of  comfort 
and  elegance  besides.  If  you  had  saved  your 
wife's  strength  this  Summer  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  no  illness  at  your  house,  and 
you  might  better  have  hired  one  girl  all  of  the 
year  than  three  half  the  year,  and  a  doctor 
besides,  speaking  not  of  the  pain  your  wife  en- 
dured. Men  of  limited  means  must  calculate 
far  ahead,  and  also  for  the  greatest  present  hap- 
piness of  their  families." 

"Maggie  was  so  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "but 
come,  Emily,  what  have  you  to  say?  It  is  some- 
thing, for  I  see  that  old  credulous  smile  peep- 
ing out." 

"  It  was  of  Maggie  I  was  thinking." 

"Ah!  you  have  been  teaching  her." 

"No,  the  girl  has  been  assisting  her  mother 
at  home  since  you  discharged  her.  When  she 
is  placed  upon  her  honor  she  will  not  forfeit 
the  trust.  A  girl  is  always  resentful,  and  in- 
clined to  do  her  very  worst  when  she  is  watched 
sharply.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  best  to  cast 
all  care  from  your  mind,  but  tell  her  what  you 


expect  and  then  leave  her.  If  it  is  not 'well 
done,  then  reprove  her.  A  mistress  can  keep 
close  care  over  her  house  without  appearing 
crafty  and  cunning.  Act  as  if  you  expected 
she  would  do  right,  and  it  is  a  rare  case  if  she 
do  n't.  Good  mistresses  make  good  servants, 
you  know.  Again,  Louisa,  you  can  find  time 
to  ornament  your  house  by  having  a  system 
about  your  work.  Every  thing  is  done  at  its 
proper  time  then  and  time  left." 

"  Wife  and  I  are  adepts  at  lecturing,  said  Mr. 
Montjoy,  laughing.  "  We  shall  follow  your  pre- 
cepts at  least,"  replied  Mr.  Hill.  "I  am  tired 
of  our  way,  and  a  change  would  be  entertaining 
if  no  better." 

Mr.  Hill's  house  was  entirely  refurnished,  and 
Mrs.  Hill  had  pictures,  mats  and  ottomans, 
what-nots,  and  books.  Maggie  was  allowed  lib- 
erty, and  a  more  faithful  servant  was  never 
found.  Mrs.  Hill  found  that  good  cloth  needed 
less  mending,  and  wore  twice  as  long.  She 
copied  Mrs.  Montjoy's  example  of  making  gar- 
ments ahead  during  spare  half  hours;  thus  she 
never  found  it  necessary  to  be  hurried  about  a 
diversity  of  garments  at  one  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Mr.  Hill's 
house  was  more  elegant  and  comfortable,  hi3 
family  well  and  happy,  and  his  expenses  less 
than  during  the.ir  first  year's  experience. 


STORING  UP  OF  LIGHT. 


Marvelous  as  it  may  appear,  light  can  act- 
ually be  bottled  up  for  use.  Take  an  engrav- 
ing which  has  been  kept  for  some  days  in  the 
dark;  expose  it  to  full  sunshine — that  is,  insu- 
late it — for  fifteen  minutes;  lay  it  on  sensitive 
paper  in  a  dark  place,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  - 
four  hours  it  will  have  left  an  impression  of 
itself  on  the  sensitive  paper,  the  whites  coming 
out  as  blacks.  If  insulated  for  a  longer  time, 
say  an  hour,  till  thoroughly  saturated  with  sun- 
light, the  image  will  appear  much  more  distinct. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  repro- 
duction of  engravings.  Take  a  thin  tube  lined 
with  white,  let  the  sun  shine  into  it  for  an 
hour,  place  it  erect  on  sensitive  paper,  and  it 
will  give  the  impression  of  a  ring,  or  reproduce 
the  image  of  a  small  engraving  and  of  a  variety 
of  objects  at  pleasure — feathers,  figured  glass,  , 
porcelain,  for  example.  Take,  moreover,  a  sheet 
of  paper  which  has  been  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  sun,  Beal  it  up  hermetically  in  a  dark 
tube,  and  the  paper  will  retain  the  light  so 
effectually  that  after  two  weeks,  perhaps  longer, 
it  may  be  used  for  taking  photographs. — iYo- 
fes8or  Grove. 
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BY   Mil.    JBHNIB    V.   WILLIKO. 


KTJMBKB  V. 

GETTING  RICH. 

NOON  in  dogdays!  How  the  sultriness  shim- 
mers and  trembles  in  the  sunglare!  The 
breath  of  air  that'  is  astir,  is  so  laden  with 
heat,  its  oppressed  wings  fan  one  languidly, 
only  bringing  added  warmth.  The  burning  sun 
is  bathing  his  hot  face  in  the  lake.  Hardly  a 
wavelet  ventures  to  lift  its  tiny  head,  for  a 
glance  shoreward,  lest  a  sunbean  should  shiver 
its  lance  upon  it,  and  scare  it  into  flat  propriety 
again.  The  hills  lie  asleep  in  the  hazy  distance. 
The  trees  are  nodding  dozily,  and  talking  to 
each  other  below  their  breath — their  topmost 
leaves  agleam,  like  silver  tracery,  above  the 
grottos  and  pyramids  of  transparent,  living 
green  the  Summer  has  been  building.  The 
creek  has  lost  the  roystering,  youthful  bluster 
the  Spring-time  gave  it,  and  is  talking  in  a 
motherly,  even  undertone,  to  the  thirsty  things 
that  come  down  to  it  for  coolness  and  refresh- 
ing. The  birds  that  have  been  giving  such 
glorious  morning  concerts,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  domestic  affairs,  and  are  cbipper- 
ingly  busy  in  their  shady  homes.  Cows,  stand- 
ing midleg  in  water,  are  winking  at  their  sleepy 
selves,  reflected  beside  them,  and  switching  their 
tails  in  a  mechanical,  indolent  way.  Nature 
waves  her  scepter  of  sultry  quiet  over  all. 
Only  one  animal  dares  disregard  her  decree. 
Man  drives  himself  and  others  right  on  through 
these  sweltering  days.  No  wonder  that,  weary 
with  his  stubborn  earthliness,  she  touches  him 
with  her  hot  finger,  and  he  falls  in  a  fever,  or 
sinks  under  a  sun-stroke.  The  farmer — we're 
in  the  country,  you  remember,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  those  brain-working  towns- 
folk who  are  struggling  so  resolutely  for  a 
standing- place  on  the  social  stair,  a  step  or  so 
higher  than  somebody  else.  Poor  souls!  They 
might  a  thousand  times  better  be  unrecognized 
by  their  next  neighbor,  live  on  bread  and  water, 
and  wear  Kentucky  jean  the  next  three  months, 
and  so  economize  to  buy  a  little  rest  under 
God's  bright  sky,  among  the  great,  kindly  trees, 
away  from  musty  books  and  tiresome  people. 
No,  we  are  not  to  speak  of  them  now,  nor  of 
the  trades,  or  craftsmen  and  women,  nor  of 
house-drudges,  who  will  have  a  style  of  living 
just  out  of  their  reach,  and  throw  their  best 
years  into  mammon's  mint,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
purchase  it.  We've  nothing  to  do  with  these 
suicides  now.  The  farmer  raises  his  rickety 
palm-leaf,  and  tosses  the  perspiration  from  his 


glowing  face.  "0,  but  this  is  hot!  Enough  to 
melt  a  body  I  Capital  weather  for  corn,  though." 
The  vision  of  the  greenbacks  said  corn,  in  its 
natural  state,  or  alchemized  in  the  pigsty,  will 
bring,  spurs  him  into  a  brisker  joy  of  his  clat- 
tering reaper.  It  is  n't  golden  grain  that  calcu- 
lating, money-making  man  is  harvesting,  as  he 
crowds  on,  year  after  year,  in  heat  and  cold. 
He  has  sown  in  those  mucky  furrows  the  best 
part  of  the  soul  the  good  God  breathed  inta 
him,  and  his  reaping  shall  be  weariness,  empti- 
ness, narrowness. 

I  suppose  it  was#the  general  disjointing  of 
affairs  that  came  about  when  the  primal  pair 
sinned  themselves  out  of  Eden,  that  makes 
these  sultry  dogdays  necessary  to  grain  ripen- 
ing. Good  seems  born  of  ill,  plenty  of  dis- 
comfort. 

"0,  dear!  I  do  wish  I  was  rich!"  Fannie 
Morland  had  puzzled  over  a  picture  that  live- 
long, hot  forenoon,  till  her  head  ached,  her 
hand  trembled,  and  her  eyes  had  grown  slow 
in  noting  distinctions  of  color.  She  could  not 
get  the  effect  she  sought  to  produce.  It  would 
go  wrong  in  spite  of  her — now  too  strong  a 
light,  then  too  deep  a  shade.  "0,  dear!  I  do 
wish  I  was  rich,"  throwing  herself  back  with 
an  annoyed  sigh. 

Mrs.  Morland  raised  her  head  a  little,  to  fix 
her  quiet  brown  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  her 
child's  face.  "Well,  daughter,  what  if  you 
were?" 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  stay  here,  suffocating  in 
this  heat.  If  there's  coolness  this  side  the 
pole,  I  'd  have  it.  And  then  this  everlasting 
bother  over  this  old  canvas.  I  would  n't  work, 
such  wretchedly-tiresome  days,  when  I  do  n't 
feel  one  bit  like  it,  and  every  thing  seems 
bound  to  illustrate  Gail  Hamilton's  total-de- 
pravity notion." 

"Your  wish  being  interpreted,"  Mrs.  Mor- 
land's  voice  was  a  trifle  lower,  and  gentler — 
a  true  mother's  way  when  she  means  to  chide— 
"would  stand,  I  wish  I  was  satisfied  with  my 
surroundings — a  little  more  patient  with  myself 
and  things  generally.  You  know,  dear,  every 
season  and  every  position  has  its  discomforts 
enough,  but  when  we  have  our  minds  made  up 
to  make  the  best  of  things  we  do  n't  mind 
them." 

"But,  mother,  you  know  rich  people  have 
hundreds  of  nice  little  arrangements  to  make 
life  pleasant,  that  we  can 't  have.  Now,  at  Aunt 
Sue's"— 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Harry,  who  had  come  in, 
all  aglow  from  bis  vacation  gymnastics  in  the 
harvest  field,  and  sat  fanning  himself  with  his 
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sunburnt  straw  hat.  "  I  should  think,  Fannie, 
you'd  better  talk  about  Aunt  Sue's — they're 
so  prodigiously  happy  there — with  all  their  fine 
things."  He  spoke  in  an  ironic,  annihilative 
way,  not  the  most  soothing. 

Now,  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  a  little  cross  with  the  mercury  at  ninety;  bo 
Fannie  retorted,  half  tartly,  "  I  know  all  about 
that,  Harry.  Of  course,  if  people  have  a  mind 
to  be  proud  and  selfish  they  '11  be  unhappy  any 
way,  rich  or  poor.  But  if  we  only  had  great, 
cool,  airy  parlors,  so  completely  screened  from 
dust  and  heat  as  Aunt  Sue's  are" — 

"  Now,  Fan,  you  know  Aunt  Sue's  parlors 
are  not  half  as  pleasant  as  ours.  If  the  back 
door  happens  to  be  a  little  ajar  you  can  catch 
glimpses  of  the  turbulent  household,  and  hear 
the  children  breaking  each  other's  heads  up 
stair 8.  Things  are  elegant,  to  be  sure,  but  no- 
body 's  a  whit  happier  for  it.  When  Aunt  Sue 
goes  calling  on  her  ban  tan  acquaintances,  she 
comes  home  in  dismal  dumps,  because  she  has 
to  have  things  so  shabby.  And  then  to  think 
of  living  in  that  noisy,  dusty,  smoky  city! 
Fudge!" 

Fannie  wisely  ignored  her  brother's  adjectives 
and  interjections.  "Every  Summer,"  she  said, 
"  if  they  get  tired  of  staying  at  home  they  go 
off  to  the  seaside,  or  to  Saratoga" — 

"  Or  come  here,"  laughed  Harry.  "  I  move, 
mother,  that  we  give  Fannie  one  Summer's  ex- 
perience of  the  rest  and  quietness  of  a  fashion- 
able watering-place.  I  think  after  that  she 
would  appreciate  Lakeside." 

"Come,  come,  Harry,"  Mrs.  Morland  slipped 
her  arm  about  her  boy's  neck,  so  as  to  lay  her 
fingers  upon  his  lips,  "you  must  n't  tease  your 
sister.  She 's  all  tired  out  with  her  forenoon's 
work." 

"Well,  I  do  n't  believe  she  really  knows  how 
pleasant  home  is,  and  I  only  wish  she  could  go 
somewhere  else  a  little  while." 

"She  ought  to  have  gone  with  me,"  said 
Mary,  laying  her  writing  materials  away  in  the 
desk.  "  You  can 't  think,  Fannie,  how  nice  and 
cool  the  grotto  is.  I've  had  a  splendid  time 
writing." 

"What  about,  Mary?" 

"Getting  rich." 

"Capital!  Apropos!  Just  the  thing!"  clap- 
ped Harry.  "  Let 's  have  it,  sis.  A  good  preach- 
ment for  Fan,  I  hope." 

"Not  now,  please,  children.  Dinner's  about 
ready.  This  evening  we  shall  have  an  hour  or 
so  probably." 

Toward  night,  when  the  sun's  slant  rays  lay 
like  gold  on  the  grass,  and  the  Morlands  sat 
under    the   trees   to   enjoy   the   coolness    that 


crept  up  from  the  lake,  Mary  read  her  essay 
upon 

GETTING  BICH. 

"Want  tugs  at  every  human  heart.  It  is  the 
wolf  at  every  door.  Its  hungry  growl  is  upon 
every  man's  track.  Want  sobs  in  the  infant's 
wail.  It  rings  discordantly  in  shouts  of  mirth, 
and  in  peans  of  victory.  It  echoes  in  the  old 
man's  moan.  The  being  who  bears  sway  in  this 
sad,  evil  world  is  not  the  man  of  paradise,  with 
the  chrism  of  God's  'very  good'  upon  his  fore- 
head. He  wants  eagerly,  demands  violently, 
seizes  furiously.  A  child  in  reason — a  beast  in 
appetite.  It  is  the  mind  that  starves.  It  is 
the  soul  that  wants.  Will  people  ever  learn 
this?  When  they  do,  I  think  the  millennium 
will  be  not  very  far  off. 

"  The  present  human  state  is  abnormal.  Man 
is  shipwrecked  on  an  enemy's  shore.  Stunned, 
stupid,  he  can  not  decipher  the  cabalistic  char- 
acter of  the  past.  He  does  not  know  the  vernac- 
ular of  present  events.  He  will  not  bend  his  ear 
to  the  whispers  of  his  own  inner  being.  What 
wonders  would  be  wrought  by  one  half  hour, 
in  twenty -four  given  to  the  study  of  real  self- 
needs!  Try  it,  friend.  Listen  to  your  own 
better  life.  It  will  tell  you  strange,  new  things. 
You  have  treated  it  aa  do  some  nurses  the 
babies  they  dose  out  of  the  world.  It  moans- 
down  with  an  opiate.  It  wails — it  is  hungry. 
Thrust  a  sweetened,  Bickening  compound  down 
its  throat.  It  writhes  in  pain — toss  it,  shake  it, 
trot  it,  any  thing  but  giving  it  the  healthful 
food  and  gentle  care  it  is.  dying  in  need  of. 

"This  cry  of  want  is  ceaseless.  It  will  not 
down.  It  is  universal.  If  you  could  put  your 
ear  to  the  door  of  that  savage's  heart  you  would 
hear  it.  He  lies  in  the  sun  like  a  lizard,  gor- 
mandizes like  an  anaconda,  cares  for  his  mate 
and  her  young  about  as  the  lion  does,  sheds 
blood  as  ruthlessly  as  the  tiger,  yet,  through 
the  beastly  wrangling  of  passions,  the  low  swash 
of  the  tide  of  brutish  appetites,  the  yell  of 
cruel  butchery,  sounds  ever  that  moaning  un- 
dertone of  the  better  being,  'hungry!  hungry! 
hungry  I' 

"Turn  to  the  man  who  sits  a  king.  Not  a 
king  made  of  purple  and  gems — in  whose  weak 
hand  has  chanced  to  fall  a  scepter — but  one  who 
rules  in  the  thought  realm,  and  makes  laws  for 
potentates.  Listen  to  his  secret  heart  throbs. 
Is  he  satisfied?  No,  no;  he  too  feels  the  pinch- 
ing, wearing  hunger.  Want  is  universal.  Want 
prompts  to  acquire.  A  babe  is  hungry.  It 
thrusts  its  fist  into  its  mouth  or  the  corner  ol 
its  cradle  quilt,  now  a  flower,  then  a  bit  of 
broken  pottery,  whatever  comes  in  the  way  of 
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its  eager,  senseless  clutch.  So  these  grown-up 
children  struggle  to  acquire. 

"  One  takes  the  inner  hunger  wail  to  mean  a 
demand  for  epicurean  luxuries,  dainties  for  the 
animal.  Dyspepsia  and  gout  stand  guard  over 
these,  but  he  will  have  them,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may.  Another  thinks  to 
satisfy  himself  by  elegant  adornments.  Worms 
of  Europe,  sheep  of  Asia,  and  small,  wild  crea- 
tures from  Arctic  deserts,  are  put  under  tax. 
Human  lives  are  woven  and  stitched  into  his 
fabrics,  and  yet  the  effort  is  a  failure.  The 
clamor  ceases  not. 

"Another,  a  trifle  wiser,  thinks  by  choice 
mental  viands  to  purchase  a  silence.  He  seeks 
rare  authors,  books  bubbling  with  the  ripe,  red 
wine  of  posey,  resonant  with  the  grand,  heroic 
chimes,  sounded  down  through  the  ages  by 
noble  souls — yet  the  restless  voice  murmurs 
wearingly,  'hungry!  0,  so  hungry T  Another 
translates  the  cry  into  a  call  for  social  prefer- 
ment. He  inust  rise — yes,  he  must  be  hon- 
ored— held  in  regard  above  others.  80  he  tugs 
and  toils,  cuts  furrows  in  his  forehead,  frosts  his 
hair,  wears  grooves  in  his  heart,  and  scrambles 
up.  Yet  the  voice,  like  the  sea's  eternal  moan, 
surges  under  his  life  stronger  than  before. 

"Only  crazy  people,  who  starve  in  garrets, 
love  money  for  its  clink  and  glitter.  The  masseB 
strive  for  it,  as  the  sinews  of  appetite,  taste,  or 
ambition.  We  plume  ourselves  that  we  are 
plain,  sensible  people,  saying  what  we  mean, 
believing  what  we  say.  Not  ideal.  O,  no!  The 
imaginative  folk  are  those  who  gaze  at  the 
moon  and  make  rhymes.  Slightly  mistaken, 
however. 

"  I  hold  a  check  in  my  hand,  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  few  words  upon  it.  It  is  mine.  It  is 
money.  It  means  a  thousand  bright,  round, 
yellow  dollars.  No.  That  is  what  the  mono- 
maniac in  the  garret  would  see  in  it.  If  I  am 
a  sensualist,  I  see  soups  streaming,  wines  spark- 
ling, cigar  smoke  wreathing,  horses  prancing, 
gems  flashing,  light  feet  tinkling,  music  rippling, 
laughter  ringing.  Am  I  literary,  it  represents 
to  me  walks  alone  with  calm-browed,  old  sages, 
hymns  of  immortal  vigor,  from  poets  too  full 
of  life  to  die,  racy  chats  with  spicy  moderns. 
Am  I  artistic,  my  note  means  a  look  at  the  old 
masters,  a  sail  on  the  Rhine,  a  ramble  among 
Romish  ruins.  The  dullest  dolt,  holding  it  upon 
his  palm,  the  magic  little  possessive  'mine1 
tingling  upon  his  tongue  tip,  would  hardly  fail 
to  see  in  it  the  things  he  thinks  the  want 
within  means  by  its  clamoring. 

"  We  talk  about  the  idealism  of  ancient  pa- 
gans, who  looked  into  the  calm,  mild  eyes  of 
the  sacred  ox,  to  see  the  Spirit  of  eternal  Power 


and  Patience— forgetting  the  beast  in  the  idea 
it  stood  for.  We  are  not  a  whit  behind  them. 
We  grasp  eagerly  bits  of  green-tinted,  pictured 
paper,  for  which  we  have  risen  early,  sat  up 
late,  and  eaten  the  bread  of  carefulness,  because 
we  think  we  see  in  them  the  satisfying  of  the 
needs  of  life. 

"The  ignorant  Hindoo  worships  the  god  he 
carries  in  his  robe.  The  philosophic  Brahmin 
bows  before  the  idol,  with  his  thought  upon 
the  spirit  it  claims  to  represent.  An  iconoclast 
might  demolish  all  the  idols  of  heathendom, 
but  unless  he  gave  the  pagan  mind  another 
idea  of  the  Infinite,  it  would  not  be  one  iota 
better.  We  work  to  get  rich.  Many  of  our 
modes  are  evil,  and  only  evil,  continually.  But 
like  the  error  of  the  pagan,  the  fault  is  in  the 
idea  back  of  the  grinding  and  slavery,  the  rapine 
and  murder.  Our  social  structure  Tests  upon  a 
rotten  foundation — a  wrong  rendering  of  the 
neefd  at  each  man's  soul,  and  a  consequent 
greed  of  gain.  Three  men  are  ground  up,  body 
and  mind,  that  the  fourth  may  pamper  arti- 
ficial appetites.  The  question  is,  who  shall  be 
the  fourth?  Answer:  the  strongest  in  brain,  or 
will,  or  by  law.  The  social  tree  bears  poisonous 
fruits.  Like  the  upas-tree,  its  shadow  deals 
death.  The  agrarian,  the  communist,  each  grafts 
on  a  twig  that,  he  insists  enthusiastically,  will 
right  the  whole  thing.  But  the  virus  of  which 
the  gnarled,  blotched,  old  trunk  is  full,  creeps 
ap  into  his  brave  branch  and  withers  it  in  spite 
of  him.  Only  another  failure.  Said  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  '  First  make  the  tree  good.1  But 
how?  This  question  has  wearied  all  thinking 
brain  through  all  time.  Earnest  men  have 
grown  gray  over  it.  Strong  men  have  given 
their  freshest  and  their  ripest  years  to  it.  All 
in  vain.  It  had  to  be  wrought  out  in  tears 
and  blood  by  a  human  hand.  The  God-man 
solved  it  upon  Calvary,  and  when  he  groaned 
'It  is  finished/  earth  shuddered,  and  the  heavens 
were  vailed." 

A  brisk  rattle  of  wheels  broke  in  upon  the 
soft,  even  tones  of  the  reader,  and  their  accom- 
panying hum  of  country  evening  sounds,  like  a 
gust  from  the  busy,  pushing,  outside  world. 
All  looked  toward  the  dusty  road. 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Harry,  with  sundry  ex- 
tra vocal  flourishes,  "Mrs.  General  Adolphus 
M'Smath — or  whatever  else  her  name  is — stop- 
ped at  the  gate  with  her  grand  turn-out.  Going 
to  honor  us  with  a  call.  Fudge!  Good- by  to 
your  essay,  sis,  for  if  she  gets  her  talking  ma- 
chine in  motion  once,  there  '11  be  an  end  of 
every  thing  else  for  to-night." 

"A  capital  illustration  of  the  subject  on 
hand,"  said  James,  laughing.    "You  haven't 
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served  up  the  inevitable  egoism  of  rich  people 
yet,  Mary.  You  may  get  some  new  ideas  if 
you  keep  your  eyes  open.  I  wonder  her  lady- 
ship ever  comes  here.  We  never  give  her  that 
adulation  and  flattery  she  is  so  used  to.  A 
change,  perhaps— our  plain  fare." 

"Charity,  charity,  children,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Morland,  with  a  little  shake  of  the  head,  as  she 
rose  to  meet  the  lady  who  was  sailing  up  the 
walk. 

Mrs.  General  Adolphus  M'Smath — the  title 
unabridged  was  her  delectation — was  of  that 
unfortunate  order  of  beings,  a  born  heiress. 
Of  mediocre  ability,  she  might  have  made  a 
clever,  au  fait  woman.  But  heiresses  have  a 
golden  charm  that  too  often  excuses  them  from 
the  drudgery  necessary  to  solid  culture.  Of 
medium  amiability,  by  a  little  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, Bhe  might  have  grown  into  large-hearted 
kindliness.  But  self-indulgence  had  narrowed 
her,  and  incessant  flatteries  had  set  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, we  find  her  exacting,  querulous,  disagree- 
able. Years  had  worn  away  the  pink-and-white 
prettiness  of  her  girlhood,  and  had  left  her  no 
mental  beauty  to  make  one  forget  the  lack. 
Recently  she  had  made  a  matrimonial  barter 
with  the  "fast"  young  General  M'Smath — she 
to  wear  his  very  stylish  name,  he  to  squander 
her  very  convenient  cash. 

"0,  dean  I  Mrs.  Maw  land,  how  can  we  suh- 
vive  if  this  heat  continues?"  sinking  into  an 
easy  seat,  after  the  necessary  salutations,  and 
fanning  herself  languidly.  "I  tell  the  General 
every  mawning,  I  don't  possibly  think  I  can 
live  till  night." 

"Wonder  if  it  alarms  him  any?"  Fannie's 
abrupt  query  quite  startled  her  mother's  sense 
of  propriety. 

Mrs.  M'Smath,  however,  only  simpered  mild- 
ly— that  simper  was  a  favorite  of  hers,  she  learned 
it  of  a  French  Countess — "0!  no,  you  dawling. 
Youah  children,  Mrs.  Mawland,  always  will  be 
amused  by  my-ah  little  eccentricities.  I  tell 
the  General,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Morland  improved  the  first  pause  to 
thrust  in  a  gentle  inquiry  about  the  lady's 
health.  This  was  a  trifle  imprudent,  because 
such  a  question  always  gives  rein  to  an  egotist's 
hobby. 

"0,  deah!  Mrs.  Mawland,  I'm  mis' able,  mis- 
'able,  thank  you.  I  do  have  so  much  caah. 
I  tell  the  General  it's  just  killing  me.  We  do 
have  such  wuthless  suhvants.  I  tell  the  Gen- 
eral we  shall  have  to  go  to  England,  or  to  the 
South"— quite  an  energetic  wa\e  of  her  plump, 
white  hand — she  was  on  her  pet  hobby  now. 
"  It  would  be  so  splendid  to  have  such  suh- 


vants as  they  have  in  those  countries — so-ah— 
so  devoted  to  their  mastahs  and  mistresses." 

At  this  Fannie's  sturdy  republicanism  began 
to  feel  somewhat  belligerent.  "  I  'am  afraid,  Mrs. 
M'Smath,  you  would  n't  find  the  South  exactly 
an  elysium  in  that  regard,  just  at  present." 

"A  lyceum,  my  deah?  Indeed,  I  shouldn't 
think  of  having  any  discussion  with  them.  I 
tell  the  General,"  etc. 

These  remarks  seemed  to  affect  the  young 
Morlands  seriously,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  at 
composure.  Mary  bent  low  over  her  manuscript, 
Harry  coughed,  and  Fannie  came  suddenly  to 
recollect  that  she  must  go  and  attend  to  her 
plants. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  reading,  however,  so 
we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  essay 
till  another  evening. 


MY  BROTHER. 
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Come  back,  my  brother!  back  to  me, 

I  can  not  think  thee  dead! 
I  're  heard  no  dirge-like  chant  for  thee, 

No  mourners'  solemn  tread. 

I  have  not  seen  thine  eye  grow  dim, 
Or  watched  thy  failing  breath; 

Ne'er  marked  the  feeble  steps  of  those 
Whose  feet  go  down  to  death. 

Brother,  come  back!  thou  'st  tarried  long, 

We  've  waited  day  by  day; 
Come  with  thy  young  life  glad  and  strong, 

As  erst  thou  went  away. 

We  may  not  tread  the  dear  old  walks, 

Our  feet  in  childhood  made, 
Or  climb  the  gray  old  mossy  rocks. 

Where  with  our  mates  we  played. 

But  we  can  walk  in  fancy  there, 

And  life  grow  bright  again, 
Forgetful  of  the  years  of  care 

Betwixt  the  now  and  then. 

The  now!    God  pity  us,  the  now 

Shall  never  be  as  then! 
The  shadow  on  our  pathway  low 

May  ne'er  be  bright  again. 

They  talk  of  glory  for  the  brave, 

Of  laurels  won  in  strife; 
To  me  't  is  but  a  brother's  grave. 

Instead  of  glad  young  life. 

The  grave!  'tis  well  to  rest  thee  so; 

God's  ways  are  always  just, 
He  '11  guard  the  unmarked  dost,  I  know. 

Committed  to  his  trust. 

Sleep  well,  beloved!  the  battle's  roar 

Falls  silent  on  thy  ear; 
War's  jarrings  may  disturb  no  more 

Thy  tranquil  slumber  here. 
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NTJMBIB  V. 

Msbtowh,  Jan.  2d. 

DEAR  KATE,— Your  last  letter  came  to  me 
the  evening  after  Fred  died.  I  have  felt 
little  inclination  to  write  to  any  one  since,  and 
have  pnt  off  all  correspondence,  even  yours,  till 
the  fear  of  offending  past  forgiveness  impels  me 
to  take  up  my  pen.  And  yet,  now  that  the 
first  effort  is  made,  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
communication  with  you  gives  a  spur  to  my 
pen  which  will  speedily  fill  these  blank  sheets. 
This  premonitory  glow  of  delight,  heralding  the 
rash  of  sweet  memories — memories  of  our  past, 
makes  me  as  eager  to  speak  as  I  was  just  now 
reluctant. 

You  say  I  must  begin  where  I  .left  off  and 
tell  you  every  thing. 

Poor  Fred!  As  his  strength  declined  his  in- 
tellect brightened,  but  it  never  regained  its  old 
power.  He  lay  on  a  sofa  day  after  day,  wast- 
ing and  sinking,  not  suffering  pain  apparently, 
but  gradually  growing  weaker  till  the  last. 
And  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  a 
score  of  doctors  and  the  evidence  of  his  own 
eyes,  Robert  clung  to  the  hope  of  his  recovery. 
He  scarcely  left  him  by  day  or  night.  "If  Fred 
only  gets  well,"  was  his  reply  to  all  who  urged 
bim  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  Fred  did  not 
get  well.  He  died  very  peacefully,  very  hap- 
pily, a  month  ago,  just  at  sunrise.  One  more 
martyr  for  his  country— one  more  redeemed 
saint  in  heaven. 

It  has  been  clear,  cold  weather  for  a  fortnight, 
and  there  is  just  snow  enough  for  good  sleigh- 
ing. But  skating  has  been  the  principal  pas- 
time of  our  young  people.  The  great  pond  is 
frozen  over,  and  its  three  miles  of  smooth  sur- 
face offer  wonderful  attractions  to  the  young. 
Among  my  nieces  Maggie  is  the  only  one  who 
cares  for  the  sport,  and  last  week  there  was  a 
terrible  accident  which  will  be  a  life-long  lesson 
to  her. 

The  weather  had  been  moderating  for  two 
days,  and  there  were  suspicious-looking  cracks 
in  the  ice,  though  it  was  considered  safe.  The 
young  people  were  in  the  hight  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, when  suddenly  a  sharp  cry  of  terror  rang 
out  above  the  laughter  and  merry  voices,  and  a 
rush  of  the  crowd  backward  from  the  center  of 
the  pond  revealed  quite  an  extent  of  broken 
ice,  and  human  forms  struggling  in  the  black 
waters. 

In  a  moment  more  the  young  men  were 
skating  back  to  the  rescue  of  their  companions. 
Through  the  good  providence  of  God  five  were 


saved,  among  them  our  own  pet  Maggie,  who 
was  taken  out  insensible.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  horrible  dread  that  nearly  paralyzed  me 
when  she  was  brought  into  the  house.  Robert 
was  with  her.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  on  the  ice  since  Fred  died,  and  he  had 
only  left  Maggie  for  a  moment  when  the  ice 
gave  way  under  her  feet.  He  had  saved  her, 
but  was  unable  to  give  us  any  particulars  ex- 
cept that  he  had  been  able  to  swim  with  her  in 
his  arms  to  the  thick  ice,  where  they  were 
both  lifted  out  by  their  companions.  How  he 
had  found  her  in  the  water  he  could  not  tell, 
but  he  remembered  that  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween saving  Maggie  and  a  slender  boy  who 
was  sinking  for  the  last  time  close  by  her  side. 

The  little  fellow  knew  that  he  must  die,  but 
in  that  awful  moment  he  remembered  his 
mother.  Alas!  he  was  her  only  son  and  she  is 
a  widow. 

"My  mother!  give  my  love  to  my  mother/' 
was  his  last  cry  as  the  waters  closed  over  him. 
The  rest  were  all  saved. 

My  brother  has  positively  forbidden  all  future 
skating  by  Maggie.  She  does  not  need  the 
prohibition;  she  is  too  thoroughly  frightened 
to  venture  again  on  the  ice. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  an  unsuitable,  in- 
decorous amusement  for  young  ladies.  But,  as 
I  remind  Robert,  I  am  an  old  maid,  with  a  long 
neck,  from  Down  East — name  of  Miss  Phillissa. 

I  must  not  forget  to  answer  your  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  'Squire.  He  does  admirably. 
He  is  growing  in  politeness  and  good-nature, 
as  well  as  in  grace.  A  really-execrable  beef- 
steak, which  no  mortal  power  could  masticate, 
made  the  tour  of  our  breakfast-table  this  morn- 
ing without  exciting  remark;  though  I  may 
as  well  confess  that  the  'Squire's  looks  were 
sufficiently  eloquent  without  words.  He  and 
Mrs.  Peyton  are  the  best  of  friends.  I  must 
tell  you  how  it  happened.  She  had  observed 
with  considerable  vexation  that  he  looked  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  upon  her  repeated  visits  to 
me,  and,  being  a  woman,  she  was  not  long  in 
fathoming  the  cause.  She  has  courage  as  well 
as  refinement,  and  she  has  likewise  the  straight- 
forward speech  and  manner  of  your  humble  cor- 
respondent. So  she  did  not  wait  for  long  years 
of  social  intercourse  to  annihilate  the  'Squire's 
bugbear,  but  attacked  it  at  once. 

"I  do  not  come  here  to  see  you,"  she  said  to 
him.  "I  come  always  to  see  your  sister.  I 
like  you  very  well,  but  I  like  her  much  better. 
I  know  that  you  can  not  see  me  here  without 
remembering  that  I  am  a  widow  and  that  you 
are  a  widower.  Now,  I  could  come  here  any 
number  of  times  without  thinking  of  this  if 
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your  manner  did  not  remind  me.  Let  us  un- 
derstand the  position.  Yon  may  be  in  the 
market,  but  I  am  not.  If  I  wished  to  marry 
again  yon  would  not  be  my  choice." 

For  once  in  his  life  the  'Squire  seemed  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  words.  His  confusion  was  so  com- 
ical that  I  had  to  rummage  all  through  a  cup- 
board  in  pretended  search  for  something  lost  in 
order  to  conceal  the  amusement  I  felt. 

"Have  you  no  fear  of  gossip,  ma'am?"  he 
said  at  last. 

"Not  a  fear.  No  one  who  knows  us  both 
would  dream  of  associating  us  together,  and 
strangers  will  not  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter.    Be  at  rest;  there  is  no  danger." 

"Why  have  you  told  me  this?" 

"From  pure  compassion,  a  womanly  virtue; 
I  could  not  bear  that  you  should  suffer  any 
disquiet  that  could  be  so  easily  remedied.  It 
is  better  to  understand  the  truth." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  and  then  sat  silent  a 
long  time  playing  with  an  ivory  paper-knife 
which  lay  on  the  table.  But  there  was  a  secret 
discontent  that  showed  itself  upon  his  face,  and 
he  did  not,  as  usual,  join  in  our  conversation. 

"You  seem  scarcely  satisfied  with  my  at- 
tempt to  make  our  relations  frank  and  easy/1 
observed  Mrs.  Peyton  to  him  as  she  rose  to 
take  leave  of  us. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  answered 
honestly,  "I  thought  your  way  of  stating  the 
case  implied  that  I  was  a  sort  of  good-for-noth- 
ing fellow.    Is  that  your  real  opinion  of  me?" 

"Ah,  I  see.  I  wounded  your  self-love.  No, 
that  is  not  my  opinion  of  you.  I  respect  you 
for  the  strong  points  of  your  character,  for  your 
natural  ability  and  extensive  information.  Your 
real  goodness  of  heart,  even  more  than  your 
acknowledged  mental  power,  commands  my  es- 
teem as  it  does  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
you.  But,"  she  continued,  smiling  as  she  saw 
his  face  brighten,  "but  your  egoism  spoils 
you." 

"Thank  you." 

He  was  not  offended;  he  rarely  is  downright 
angry.  He  even  joined  her  in  laughing  over 
the  rather  odd  subject  of  their  conversation, 
but  he  was  unusually  thoughtful  for  several 
days.  And  they  are  the  best  of  friends.  She 
comes  in  and  out  with  the  freedom  of  a  sister, 
and  is  a  favorite  with  us  all. 

She  was  here  nearly  all  this  morning  playing 
duets  on  the  piano  with  Maggie.  Her  musical 
taste  is  fine,  and  so  is  her  style,  which  is  plaint- 
ive rather  than  brilliant.  The  liveliest  waltz 
breathes  a  certain  pathos  under  her  touch.  I 
went  down  stairs  when  I  heard  them  begin 
Mendelssohn's   Overture    to    the    Midsummer 


Night's  Dream.  They  played  together  admirably. 
As  the  music  went  on,  an  expression  of  deep 
sadness  came  over  Mrs.  Peyton's  face,  and  I 
was  8 truck,  as  I  had  been  many  times  before, 
with  the  depth  of  feeling  which  characterizes 
her  playing.  I  have  heard  those  same  tones 
rendered  with  so  little  expression  as  to  change 
the  whole  scope  of  the  composition. 

"I  never  play  this  piece,"  she  said,  "without 
recalling  a  dear  voting  friend,  of  whom  you, 
Maggie,  often  remind  me." 

"  Not  unpleasantly,  I  hope." 

"She  was  a  gay,  thoughtless  young  girl,  lik- 
ing society  and  its  amusements,  very  fond  of 
dancing,  but  more  passionately  fond  of  music 
than^  of  any  thing  else.  The  death  of  her 
mother  gave  her  the  first  serious  thoughts  of 
her  life,  and  for  a  few  months  she  attended 
Church  regularly  and  sought  the  society  of 
pious  people.  But  the  seriousness  Boon  wore 
off  and  left  her  gayer  than  ever.  I  often  talked 
with  her  and  did  my  best  to  win  her  to  better 
things,  but  she  would  put  me  off  with  a  kiss 
or  a  jesting  word,  and  tell  me  that  I  must  wait 
for  age  to  bring  her  wisdom." 

"Tell^ne  more  about  her?"  asked  Maggie. 
"  Wbat^eame  of  her?    Is  she  living?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  ten  years  since  she  died. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  wintery  day  like  this.  She 
was  preparing  to  leave  home  to  spend  a  month 
among  the  gay  pleasures  of  the  city.  Her 
trunks  were  partly  packed  when  I  went  in,  but 
she  left  them  to  run  over  this  overture  with 
me.  She  was  so  gay  that  I  used  to  wonder  at 
her  taste  for  classical  music.  We  went  over 
the  music  twice,  and  then  she  hurried  up  stairs 
to  resume  her  packing,  I  still  lingering  at  the 
piano.  Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed  before  I 
was  startled  by  a  loud  scream  and  a  heavy 
fall.  I  ran  up  stairs,  followed  by  her  father, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  She  lay  on 
the  floor  with  both  hands  clasped  tightly  upon 
her  forehead. 

"Her  father  raised  her  in  his  arms,  suppos- 
ing at  first  that  her  fall  was  accidental.  But 
one  glance  at  her  face,  which  was  almost  pur- 
ple from  the  pressure  of  blood  to  her  head, 
showed  us  her  real  danger.  He  laid  her  on  the 
bed  and  I  ran  for  help,  but  we  soon  saw  that 
it  was  in  vain.    She  knew  it  too. 

"'Eliza,  dear  Eliza,  do  you  know  that  you 
are  dying?'  I  cried  in  such  agony  of  mind  as  I 
never  before  experienced. 

"'Yes,"  I  could  just  hear  the  whispered 
answer. 

"'Are  you  afraid?* 

"'0,  yes.'  These  words  were  spoken  aloud, 
but  she  breathed  her  last  in  uttering  them." 
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"Dreadful!"  said  Maggie  shuddering.  "I 
shall  never  care  to  play  this  piece  again.1' 

"My  dear  girl/'  said  Mrs.  Peyton,  "the  music 
is  none  the  less  beautiful  because  of  this  sad 
association.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  have  told 
you  this?  It  is  because  I  so  earnestly  desire 
to  have  you  feel  how  unsafe  it  is  to  delay  one 
moment  in  seeking  a  preparation  for  death/' 

Maggie  colored,  hesitated,  looked  at  me  and 
then  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Aunt  Lissa,  I  some- 
times think  I  am  a  Christian.  I  want  to  be 
one.  Not  just  a  professor  of  religion,  like 
many  careless  Church  members,  for  that  would 
be  worse  than  nothing;  but  a  real,  thorough, 
Bible  Christian.  That  night  when  I  was  so 
nearly  drowned  was  a  dreadful  night  to  me.  I 
kept  thinking  what  a  mercy  it  was  that  Robert 
was  there.  But  what  if  he  had  not  recognized 
me,  and  had  saved  that  poor  boy  instead? 
What  wduld  have  become  of  me?  It  was  im- 
possible to  sleep  with  all  those  awful  thoughts 
rushing  into  my  mind.  I  have  many  times 
prayed  for  a  new  heart,  but  never  so  earnestly 
as  then.  And  I  think/1  said  Maggie,  looking 
down  and  coloring  with  embarrassment  as  she 
made  her  profession,  "I  think  that  God  heard 
my  prayers  at  last.  I  felt  so  peaceful,  so  happy ! 
I  can  not  tell  you  how  sweet  it  was;  and  I 
have  felt  it  ever  since.  Robert  thinks  my  heart 
has  been  really  changed,  but  then  he  can  not 
see  into  it  as  God  does.  But  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  I  want  to  serve  God  and  to  enjoy  his 
love.  And  I  shall  not  stop  trying  to  do  this 
so  long  as  I  live." 

I  need  not  tell  you,  dearest  Kate,  how  truly 
I  rejoice  over  this,  my  pet  lamb  of  the  flock. 
Cora  and  Leonore  seem  to  be  of  a  different  na- 
ture; they  are  meek  and  gentle  like  their 
mother. 

Maggie  resembles  my  brother.  She  has  a 
resolute  will  of  her  own,  which  would  often 
make  her  disagreeable  were  it  not  for  her  affec- 
tionate heart. 

Our  kitchen  maid,  Ann,  is  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  about  the  'Squire.  She  has  lived  in 
the  family  fifteen  years,  and  is  much  attached 
to  him.  She  thinks  he  is  "ripening  for  heaven 
surely/1  because  he  has  ceased  to  find  fault. 
The  coffee  suits,  beefsteak  ditto,  muffins  ditto| 
etc.  The  humps  have  all  disappeared  from  his 
mattress,  and  the  counterpane  is  beautifully 
straight. 

You  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of 
the  revival  in  our  Church.  It  was  ended  in 
the  usual  way.  Some  of  the  sisters  began  to 
plan  a  Church  fair.  There  has  been  a  debt  on 
the  church  for  a  dozen  years,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  general  interest 


in  religious  matters  to  get  up  a  big  fair,  pay 
the  debt,  and  make  a  handsome  present  to  the 
minister.  The  pastor  and  the  mora  spiritu- 
ally-minded Church  members  objected  strongly. 
They  thought  it  would  divert  the  public  mind 
from  its  most  important  interest,  and  our  min- 
ister declared  that  he  wished  for  no  gift  that 
must  be  gained  at  such  a  price. 

Dear  Kate,  did  you  ever  know  a  fair  to  be 
given  up  when  two  or  three  women  had  once 
laid  their  heads  together  and  determined  on 
one?  The  approbation  of  the  pastor  and  the 
leading  Church  members  is  very  good  if  it  can 
be  had,  but  it  is  not  a  necessity. 

Well,  our  lady-brethren  had  their  fair,  and  a 
grand  occasion  it  was.  "It  was  tip-top/'  said 
Bessy  Layton,  one  of  the  rudest  girls  in  the 
parish.  "Tip-top— as  good  as  a  ball  or  the 
theater." 

It  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  once  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 
There  were  tableaux,  comic  songs,  theatrical 
acting,  a  post-office,  and  grab-box.  But  the 
chief  interest  was  divided  between  the  refresh- 
ment-tables and  a  variety  of  lotteries,  which 
last,  being  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  our  State, 
had  very  appropriately  taken  refuge  in  the 
church. 

The  debt  is  paid,  the  minister  has  received 
his  present  and  been  blessed  in  spite  of  himself, 
and,  instead  of  the  fervent  prayer  meetings  of 
the  early  Winter,  we  are  having  a  series  of  sur- 
prise parties,  which  take  exceedingly  well  among 
the  young  people. 

Cora  is  to  be  married  very  soon.  My  brother 
has  ceased  to  object  to  the  young  minister's 
poverty,  and  we  are  all  busy  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  itinerant  housekeeping. 

I  went  with  the  young  couple  to  a  meeting 
held  in  a  forlorn -looking  school-house  in  a  for- 
lorn-looking neighborhood  about  five  miles 
down  the  shore.  I  had  never  heard  my  in- 
tended nephew  preach,  and  indeed  had  scarcely 
become  acquainted  with  him  at  all.  He  is 
very  quiet  and  diffident  in  his  manner,  and 
seldom  speaks  in  company  unless  he  is  spoken 
to.  I  have  often  rallied  Cora  upon  his  silence, 
and  asked  her  how  it  was  possible  for  a  dumb 
man  to  preach. 

She  always  laughed  contentedly  and  answered, 
"  Come  and  see." 

I  will  confess  that  I  have  seldom  been  more 
astonished  than  I  was  when  he  commenced  the 
service.  Every  trace  of  bashful  embarrassment 
had  vanished.  An  inexpressible  dignity  of 
manner  gave  authority  to  the  gracious  words 
he  uttered,  and  there  was  a  musical  fullness 
and  power  in  his  voice  which  bore  no  resem- 
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bianco  to  the  weak,  hesitating  utterance  that 
characterized  him  in  society. 

"He  is  cut  out  for  a  preacher,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that/'  I  admitted  to  Cora  when  we 
were  discussing  the  sermon  at  home,  "  but  how 
will  he  manage  about  pastoral  visiting?" 

"I  must  visit  with  him,  aunt  Lissa,"  she  an- 
swered quietly,  "and  make  it  as  easy  as  I  can." 

The  school-house  where  he  preached  was  an 
old-style  affair,  with  seats  running  all  round 
the  room  and  sharp-edged  shelves  at  the  back 
for  the  convenience  of  writing.  These  last 
served  as  seats  for  the  people,  and  the  little  room 
was  crowded. 

Just  after  the  opening  *  exercises,  when  we 
were  settling -ourselves  into  the  easiest  attitudes 
for  listening  to  the  sermon,  I  saw  through  the 
window  a  woman  running  toward  the  house. 
She  had  a  blanket  pinned  over  her  head,  but, 
although  it  was  a  cold  day,  I  saw  that  she 
wore  no  stockings. 

As  she  entered  the  room  she  just  glanced 
round  for  an  unoccupied  seat,  but  seeing  none 
she  seated  herself  on  the  low  platform  by  the 
speaker's  desk.  Not  another  look  did  she  be- 
stow upon  the  audience,  but  with  her  head 
thrown  a  little  back  to  enable  her  to  see  the 
preacher,  she  listened  to  him  as  if  every  word 
were  a  sentence  of  life  or  death. 

I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  from  her  face. 
It  was  very  plain,  but  as  the  sermon  went  on 
and  her  eyes  softened  with  tears,  or  brightened 
with  hopeful  smiles,  she  became  beautiful  with 
spiritual  loveliness.  She  hurried  away  as  soon 
as  the  audience  was  dismissed,  not  stopping  to 
speak  to  any  one. 

"  Who  is  she?"  I  asked  of  a  woman  near  me. 
"What  is  her  name?" 

"  Lovel — Martha  Lovel — Tim  Lovel's  wife." 

"Where  does  she  live?" 

"  Just  round  the  point.  Her  husband  drinks 
awfully  and  abuses  her  for  coming  to  meeting. 
She  '11  catch  it  when  she  gets  home." 

"Has  she  any  children?" 

"  Seven  of  them :  one  is  a  baby.  She  has  to 
support  them  all.  Something  of  a  job,  ma'am, 
with  the  prices  where  they  are  now." 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed.  Do  you  ever  visit 
her?" 

"I?  Why,  they  live  in  a  little  hut  no  bigger 
than  a  pig-pen.  I  would  n't  stay  there  half  an 
hour  for  ten  dollars." 

"But  she  lives  there,  you  say,"  I  urged. 

"  Well,  she  is  used  to  it,  I  suppose." 

"Has  she  no  neighbors?" 

"No.  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
low  set  her  husband  mates  with,  and,  of  course, 
better  people  look  down  upon  her.    It   is  a 


pity,"  said  the  woman,  "for  the  children  are 
always  well-behaved,  and  they  look  tidy  though 
they  wear  patches  of  all  colors.  Little  Jemmy 
is  a  real  smart  boy,  and  he  'd  be  called  a  beauty 
any  where  else.  And  Martha  herself  always 
looks  clean.  I  should  give  right  up  if  I  was 
in  her  place,  but  there  is  nothing  like  being 
used  to  a  thing." 

"  Is  she  a  Church  member?" 

"0,  yes." 

"Are  you?" 

She  colored,  but  answered  readily,  "  Yes." 

"And  she  is  one  of  Christ's  poor — one  of  the 
little  ones  committed  to  his  people  in  sacred 
trust.  In  the  day  of  judgment  somebody  will 
be  held  responsible  for  her  false  position  among 
his  followers.  Somebody  will  be  told  before  the 
assembled  universe,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  this  woman,  one  of  the  least  of  my  disciples, 
ye  did  it  not  unto  me.' "  # 

"My  husband  is  waiting  for  me,  ma'am. 
Good  day." 

I  had  only  to  tell  this  to  our  home-circle  to 
awaken  an  active  interest  in  the  poor  woman 
and  her  family.  Cora  and  Leonore  drove  over 
to  see  her  the  next  morning,  and  my  brother 
gave  a  liberal  sum  to  be  expended  for  her  ben- 
efit. Robert  and  Maggie  spent  a  whole  day  in 
driving  about  from  house  to  house  collecting 
flour,  meat,  butter,  and  the  various  things 
which  go  to  stock  a  pantry.  They  went  in  the 
great  farm  wagon,  and  Maggie  said  that  they 
begged  at  every  door.  Some  contributed  cloth- 
ing, and  some  gave  money,  and  several  farmers 
offered  to  employ  the  drunken  husband  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  up  drinking. 

"Now,"  said  Maggie,  "it  would  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  take  all  this  to  her  if  we  could  be 
sure  the  old  toper  would  never  get  a  bite  of  it 
at  all." 

"  He  may  reform,"  said  Robert  encouragingly. 

Maggie's  face  expressed  her  doubts.  "It  is 
only  in  stories  that  such  things  happen.  And 
this  is  real  life,  you  know." 

"Yes;  and  so  was  Dan  Bent's  case  in  real 
life.    He  reformed." 

"'Blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed,' "  quoted  Maggie 
gravely. 

I  look  at  the  bright  young  face,  and  then 
catching  the  sweetness  of  Cora's  smile,  I  sadly 
ask  myself  what  will  the  home-place  be  when 
its  young  bloom  is  removed  to  grace  other 
dwellings?  My  brother  seems  to  read  my 
thoughts,  and  says  with  a  gentleness  which  is 
becoming  habitual, 

"It  must  be  so,  Phillissa,  The  young  birds 
will  seek  out  nests  for  themselves.     But  we 
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will  grow  old  here  together  and  make  a  home 
for  each  other." 

I  ought  to  be  thankful,  Kate,  and  I  think  I 
am.  Maggie  and  Leonore  will  be  near  us,  and 
Cora,  wherever  she  may  wander,  will  call  this 
place  her  home.  The  argumentative  neighbors 
still  come  in  of  an  evening,  but  it  does  not 
annoy  me  as  of  old.  A  gentler  spirit  seems  to 
rule,  and  confident  assertions  of  opinion  and 
contradiction  often  yield  to  loving  truth  and 
reason.  So  good-by,  my  dear  friend.  God 
ever  bless  and  keep  you  I  Phillissa. 


"KEEP  THY  LIPS." 
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MATTIE  and  I  were  sitting  quietly  in  the 
moonlight,  somewhat  weary  after  a  day  in 
the  woods.  The  little  silence  that  had  fallen 
between  us  was  broken  by  Mattie's  saying  in 
her  quick,  earnest  way,  "How  very  careful  we 
ought  to  be  of  our  words  and  actional  How 
little  we  know  what  an  influence  even  a  look 
may  sometimes  exert  I" 

"That  is  very  true;  but  of  what  particular 
occurrence  were  you  thinking,  Mattie?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  picnic  I  once  attended 
in  the  same  place  where  our  picnic  was  to-day. 
During  the  ride  I  sat  beside  a  young  lady 
whose  character  I  greatly  admired.  I  respected 
her  religious  professions  and  always  considered 
her  a  model  Christian.  I  always  thought  I 
would  like  to  be  just  such  a  Christian  as  she. 
I  have  never  known  another  person  in  whom  I 
have'  felt  greater  confidence  than  I  had  in  her 
up  to  that  day.  But  one  look  and  three  little 
words  overthrew  the  fair  structure  that  I  sup- 
posed was  immovable,  and  she  was  no  more 
to  occupy  the  position  she  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied in  my  esteem.  Before  leaving  the  village 
we  stopped  to  take  in  a  lady  who  was  a  stranger 
to  most  of  us.  As  she  came  out  I  was  sur- 
prised by  hearing  Beulah  say  in  a  low  tone  and 
with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  contempt,  '  Is 
she  going?' 

"  'And  why  not  she?'  said  I. 

"  *  She 's  nothing  but  a  French  woman/  she 
half  whispered  in  my  ear. 

"I  was  astonished  and  indignant  that  she 
should  think  her  any  less  worthy  of  our  confi- 
dence and  respecf  because  she  was  not  an  Amer- 
ican. The  presence  of  the  object  of  her  unkind 
remark  alone  prevented  me  from  making  her 
acquainted  with  my  views  on  the  subject.  I 
took  some  pains  to  observe  the  'French  wo- 
man's1 deportment  during  the  day,  and  after- 


ward became  somewhat  acquainted  with  her.  1 
found  her  to  be  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
refinement. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  think  of  that  young 
lady  till  this  day  without  feeling  that  there  is 
a  serious  defect  in  her  character.  I  do  not 
know  positively  that  it  hindered  my  becoming 
a  Christian  sooner,  but  I  can  not  help  regret- 
ting that  it  ever  occurred.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  she  would,  without  doubt,  have  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  over  me." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  of  our  words  and  acts. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  of  a  different 
character  that  occurred  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
had  been  rambling  on  the  mountain  with  my 
sisters  one  day,  enjoying  the  beautiful  views 
from  the  mountain- top  and  gathering  the  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  of  the  May-apple.  As  the 
sun  slowly  descended  the  western  sky  we  turned 
our  steps  homeward.  '  Let 's  go  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain,'  said  Nell,  'it  is  so  much 
nearer  than  the  wood-road/ 

"Allie  remonstrated  against  such  a  perilous 
undertaking,  the  mountain-side  being  nearly 
perpendicular,  but  in  vain.  Nell  declared  there 
was  n't  a  bit  of  danger.  My  timid  little  heart 
leaped  to  my  throat  as  we  commenced  to  de- 
scend the  steep,  rocky  hill-side. 

"Nell  sprang  lightly  from  rock  to  rock  with 
the  fearlessness  of  a  deer,  now  swinging  herself 
down  by  a  sapling,  now  pausing  to  shape  her 
course,  and  I  could  but  gaze  after  her  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  her  daring  spirit. 
Allie  lingered  to  assist  my  fearful  steps,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  reached  the  half-way  tree  I 
had  gained  a  little  courage.  'Do  n't  you  see, 
Allie/  said  I,  'that  I  do  n't  slip  at  all?  I  am 
sure  to  get  a  good  footing  every  time,  and  I 
get  along  nicely.' 

"'That  is  right,  little  sister,"  said  she.  'I 
hope  you  will  do  so  all  through  life's  journey. 
Be  sure  that  your  footing  is  secure,  and  then 
walk  on  bravely  and  trustingly.' 

"Those  words  spoken  so  lovingly  and  earnestly 
by  that  dear  sister  left  an  impression  on  my 
young  heart  that  has  never  been  effaced.  And 
all  through  the  intervening  years  they  have 
proved  a  talisman  in  many  an  hour  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty." 

A  few  words  fitly  spoken,  though  soon  for- 
gotten by  the  one  who  utters  them,  may  find  a 
lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the  hearer  and  remain 
to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in  after  years  that 
will  bless  and  encourage  many  other  hearts. 
How  important,  then,  that  our  words  be  well 
chosen,  that  nothing  that  may  prove  an  injury 
to  any  one  may  ever  pass  our  lipsl    Our  words 
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have  a  mission  in  the  world,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  see  to  it  that  the  fountain  whence  they  come 
be  pure,  else  these  little  messengers  will  scatter 
desolation  and  blight  instead  of  life  and  sun- 
shine. 

♦ 

TEE  EMOTIONS  AHD  PAS8I0HS. 


IT   H1K1T   B.   HIBBKK,  V.  1.  X. 


SUBLIMITY. 

THERE  is  an  emotion  which  is  termed  "sub- 
limity" that  is  highly  elevating,  and  that 
seems  to  have  been  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man  as  the  basis  of  all  adoration.  The  external 
signs  of  this  emotion  are  easily  recognized.  It 
excites  and  overwhelms  the  mind.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  apply  the  adjective  sublime;  it  is 
nevertheless  difficult  to  name  any  one  sensible 
quality  of  things  which  constitute  the  emotion. 
It  may  have  its  origin  in  objects  of  sight,  or 
of  hearing,  as  in  the  lowering  storm-swept 
heaven,  the  boundless  ocean,  the  muttering 
thunder,  or  subjectively  as  in  the  conception 
of  infinite  space,  or  of  a  deity  whose  existence 
is  every -where  and  forever.  But  whatever 
specimen  of  the  truly  sublime  we  may  select, 
I  think,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  one  common  intellection  which 
always  precedes  and  excites  the  emotion,  and 
to  which  the  highest  art  must  resort  before  it 
can  reach  and  move  the  feeling  of  sublimity. 
Man  has  a  high  estimation  of  his  own  power, 
insomuch  as  that  he  is  disposed  to  make  it  the 
standard  of  the  great.  Hence,  when  that  ap- 
pears before  which  his  own  greatness  succumbs 
he  is  overwhelmed,  and  the  emotion  of  sub- 
limity rises,  like  the  sun,  in  his  heart.  In  By- 
ron's sublime  apostrophe  to  the  ocean,  every 
figure  seems  to  be  directed  to  the  one  object; 
namely,  to  excite  and  intensify  the  conception 
of  power  and  immensity: 

"  Thou  glorious  mirror  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests!"  etc. 

That  the  cause  of  the  emotion  excited  by  the 
pealing  thunder  is  not  the  sound,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  rolling  wheels  of  a 
passing  wagon,  when  mistaken  for  thunder,  will 
excite  the  same  emotion;  if  we  are  undeceived 
the  emotion  instantaneously  dies.  Loudness  of 
eound  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  antecedent. 
"  And  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mount- 
ains, and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind:  and 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  earthquake:  and  after  the  earth- 
quake a  fire;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire: 


and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.1'  This 
passage  of  Holy  Writ  has  been  presented  by 
the  most  refined  critics  as  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  true  climax.  The  transition  from  the 
noisy  elements  to  the  "still  small  voice"  of  the 
Great  God  who  holds  them  in  his  fist  is  truly 
sublime. 

It  has  been  a  question  of  debate  whether  the 
passage  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  "Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  may  be  said 
to  be  a  specimen  of  genuine  sublimity.  It  baa 
been  assumed  by  those  who  sustain  the  nega- 
tive, that  the  resultant  emotion  of  humility 
which  inevitably  and  instantaneously  follows 
the  conception  of  such  godlike  power,  over- 
whelms the  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave 
no  place  for  any  other  emotion.  It  is  true  that 
no  two  emotions  can  be  retained  simultaneously 
in  the  mind;  they  may  follow  each  other  in  most 
rapid  succession,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  union 
nor  contest.  Though  proceeding  from  the  same 
cause,  each  emotion  is  distinct  and  independent, 
and  is  only  felt  in  succession.  Now,  if  vastness 
of  conception  be  in  every  case  the  cause  of  the 
emotion  of  sublimity,  the  superhuman  power 
indicated  in  this  case,  the  thought,  the  laconic 
style  of  the  expression,  all  induce  to  render  it 
truly  sublime.  Coleridge  thought  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  usually  repeated  greatly 
weakens  the  sublime  emotion,  which  otherwise 
would  be  ardently  enkindled.  "Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,"  is  the  usual  read- 
ing. The  true  reading,  in  his  opinion,  which 
excites  the  intellection  which  necessarily  pro- 
duces the  emotion,  is,  "Let  there  be  hghl,  and 
there  was  light."  ' 

"  The  ParadiBe  Lost "  contains  many  passages 
of  great  sublimity.    Sublimity  is,  indeed,  its  I 
preeminent  characteristic.    No  author,  living  or 
dead,  has  created  any  thing  which  so  effectively 
excites  and  sustains  this  emotion.     Dante  at- 
tempted the  description  of  Satan  and  hell,  but  | 
however  horrible  his  pictures,  they  excite  no 
emotion  of  sublimity.    His  devil  is  the  devil  I 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  his  hell  an  I 
awful  prison-bouse,  with  tortures  revolting  and  I 
innumerable.     But  Milton  lived  in  an  age  that 
had  begun  to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  supersti- 
tive  and  ignorance  that  bound  the  minds  of 
men,  and  he  stands  forth  the  noble  representa- 
tion of  a  higher  civilization,  and  a  purer  and 
more  intelligent  religion.    His  conceptions  of 
deity  and  angels,  and  Satan  and  hell,  and  oar 
first  parents  in  their  primeval  innocence  and 
happiness,  are  so  true  to  the  suggestions  of 
enlightened  reason  and  faith,  so  full  of  unmixed 
sublimity  and  beauty,  that  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  his  devout  prayer  to  the  eternal 
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Spirit  to  send  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  his  altar,  to  enrich  his  knowledge  and 
inspire  his  utterance,  was  heard  and  answered. 
Dante's  description  of  hell  or  of  Satan,  as  we 
have  intimated,  excites  ncTemotion  of  sublimity, 
but  rather  disgust  or  a  wail  of  unutterable 
horror.  In  Milton,  however,  Satan  and  hell  are 
the  Bublimest  conceptions  of  human  genius. 
Satan,  though  an  outcast,  exchanging  "celestial 
light"  for  "mournful  gloom,"  is  still  an  arch- 
angel, powerful  in  resource,  and  unconquerable 
in  will  and  immortal  hate,  and  bringing  a  "mind 
not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time,"  that  "in 
itself  can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of 
heaven  I"  Sublimity  is  an  emotion  so  exciting 
and  powerful  that  it  can  not  be  long  sustained 
nor  endured.  Moreover,  it  produces  an  abnor- 
mal strained  elevation  of  mind,  which  the  slight- 
est interruptiqn  or  incongruity  pains  and  out- 
rages. Hence  it  is  difficult,  after  the  speaker 
has  got  his  hearers  up,  so  to  speak,  to  let  them 
down  sweetly  and  easily  from  such  elevation  to 
the  natural  level  ground.  Many  speakers  in  the 
effort  fail  signally,  and  thus  illustrate  the  trite 
proverb,  "  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous."  I  once  heard  an  eccentric 
genius,  who  was  sometimes  powerfully  eloquent, 
close  a  thrilling  temperance  speech  thus:  Snatch- 
ing up  a  tumbler  upon  the  table  before  him, 
he  raised  it  and  exclaimed  in  clarion  tone,  "If 
I  had  concentrated  within  this  glass  the  strength 
of  King  Alcohol  for  the  rolling  years  to  come, 
his  power  to  ravage  and  destroy,  to  blast  and 
consume,  to  wither  and  curse  this  fallen  world, 
which  has  so  long  through  his  influence  reeked 
with  blood  and  rung  with  wailing,  I  would 
lift  it  on  high  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
universe,  and,  whack  it  would  go."  I  heard 
another,  a  divine  of  great  reputation  as  a  pop- 
ular orator,  on  an  exciting  occasion,  make  a 
political  speech,  in  which  he  stirred  the  inmost 
souls  of  his  audience  by  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  genuine  eloquence  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  and,  finally,  after  closing  up  a  very 
long  yet  very  eloquent  sentence  in  fine  style, 
suddenly  throwing  his  arms  to  his  side,  "whew  I" 
said  he,  blowing  like  a  porpoise,  "that  sentence 
nearly  took  my  breath,  it  was  as  long  as  my 
arm." 


Never  yet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the 
Divine  Word — by  whom  light  as  well  as  im- 
mortality was  brought  into  the  world — which 
did  not  expand  the  intellect,  while  it  purified 
the  heart — which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  understanding,  while  it  fixed  and 
simplified  those  of  the  desires  and  passions. 
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IT  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  the  capabilities 
of  woman  to  be  called  into  requisition  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  high  type  of  civilization 
and  pure  Christianity.  Under  such  circum- 
stances her  amiable  and  attractive  qualities  will 
be  duly  appreciated,  her  influence  increased, 
and  her  power  to  achieve  good  rendered  incal- 
culable. Christ  and  his  Church  will  assign  her 
a  position  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  And  when, 
in  her  sphere,  she  goes  forth  with  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  renewed  heart,  a  sound  discretion,  and 
a  quenchless  zeal,  with  God's  blessing,  who  can 
estimate  the  glorious  work  she  may  accomplish? 
The  agency  of  women  has  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  history  of  that 
wonderful  revival  of  religion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  first  in  Europe  and  then  in  America, 
called  Methodism. 

Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
this  theme,  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service 
to  all  Christian  people  who  have  organized 
under  the  name  of  Methodists.  We  are  glad 
our  historian  was  able  to  record  the  names  of 
so  many  women,  and  give  them  a  degree  of 
prominence  by  appropriate  remarks,  who  have 
beautifully  "illustrated  the  history  of  Method- 
ism." It  was  impossible  for  him  to  enumerate 
them  all,  for,  as  he  affirms,  "they  throng  its 
annals  from  its  origin  down  to  our  day,"  and 
admits  "many  of  the  most  conspicuous  have 
been  necessarily  omitted." 

It  is  deemed  suitable,  in  this  centennial  year, 
that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  long  and  useful  life 
of  Mrs.  Walls  be  published  in  the  Ladies'  Re- 
pository; especially  as  she  experienced  relig- 
ion at  so  early  a  period,  and  was  converted  in 
the  first  church  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
American  Methodism. 

Ann  R.  Walls  was  born  at  Bromsgrove,  Wor- 
cester, England,  March  31,  1773.  In  1783  her 
father,  William  Rogers,  left  England  for  the 
American  continent,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
speedy  voyage,  came  by  the  way  of  Ireland. 
In  this  isle  the  family  were  detained,  on  some 
account,  nearly  three  years,  suffered  much  af- 
fliction, and  buried  two  of  their  children.  In 
1786  they  landed  in  New  York.  Mr.  Rogers 
settled  in  New  Jersey,  twelve  miles  in  the 
country,  but  his  daughter  Ann  remained  with 
her  relatives  in  the  city  till  she  was  nearly 
grown.  By  some  means  her  thoughts  had  been 
turned  to  the  great  interests  of  her  imperisha- 
ble nature.  She  had  been  under  a  deep  relig- 
ious concern  for  some  time,  and  prayed  earn- 
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estly  in  secret  for  relief  and  comfort.  One  day 
she  providentially  heard  some  men  talking  about 
the  Methodists,  whom  they  called  "noisy  swad- 
dlers,"  that  worshiped  at  John-Street  Church. 
They  described,  in  a  bitter,  deriding  spirit,  their 
religious  exercises.  Especially  did  they  speak 
with  much  ridicule  and  contempt  of  their 
"noisy  praying  and  shouting."  At  the  moment 
she  heard  this  conversation  she  determined  to 
attend  that  Church,  and  see  and  hear  them  for 
herself,  and  did  so  the  next  Sabbath.  The  min- 
ister that  day  was  William  Jessop,  a  man  of 
great  strength,  zeal,  and  power.  She  had  heard 
the  Calvinistic  Baptist  ministers  occasionally 
from  childhood,  and  to  hear  of  a  full,  free,  and 
immediate  salvation  for  sinners  was  an  attract- 
ive novelty  to  her  awakened  soul.  It  was  in- 
deed glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  her  anxious 
spirit.  And  before  the  sermon  was  ended  she 
realized  conscious  relief  from  the  burden  of  sin 
and  the  anguish  of  guilt,  and  enjoyed  inde- 
scribable and  sweet  peace  of  soul.  She  knew 
not  by  what  name  to  call  the  blessing,  but 
knew  she  possessed  the  rich  comfort  she  had  so 
much  needed.  In  her  connection  with  Method- 
ism she  soon  ascertained  it  was  justification  by 
faith — "the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Her  anxious 
friends  supposed  she  was  going  crazy,  but  she 
rejoiced  in  knowing  she  had  just  come  to  her- 
self, and  was  in  her  "right  mind." 

Not  long  after  her  conversion  it  became  nec- 
essary for  her  to  leave  her  friends  in  New  York 
and  go  to  her  father's  in  the  country.  Being 
warm  in  her  first  love,  and  having  received  so 
much  good  to  her  soul  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodists,  she  soon  begged  her  mother  to 
go  and  hear  them  preach.  Her  mother  became 
offended  at  the  request,  and  repulsed  her  daugh- 
ter with  as  much  energy  and  decision  as  if  she 
had  made  an  attempt  to  involve  her  in  some 
disgrace.  The  daughter,  however,  was  not  to 
be  put  off  in  that  short  way.  She  continued, 
in  a  meek,  sweet  spirit,  earnestly  to  importune 
her  mother  till  she  prevailed  and  obtained  her 
consent  to  hear  John  Dow  once.  Under  the 
first  sermon  Mrs.  Rogers  was  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  and  re- 
turned home  with  a  most  favorable  opinion  of 
the  Methodists.  Mr.  Rogers,  somewhat  excited, 
suddenly  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  fanat- 
ical people  had  made  his  wife  as  well  as  his 
daughter  crazy.  After  his  excitement  had  fully 
subsided,  the  wife  and  daughter  united  their 
skill  and  influence  on  the  husband  and  father 
to  persuade  him  to  hear  a  Methodist  preacher. 
After  much  affectionate  entreaty  and  importu- 
nity he  finally  responded,  "  In  order  to  get  rid 


of  your  pother  I  will  go  and  hear  the  Method- 
ist preach  once/'  taking  special  pains  to  assure 
them  definitely  that  he  would  hear  the  preacher 
but  the  one  time.  The  nearest  preaching-place 
was  two  miles  on  the  Hackensack  River.  He 
and  his  daughter  walked  to  the  evening  meet- 
ing. She,  no  doubt,  prayed  all  the  way  for  her 
father.  When  they  arrived  the  small  private 
house  was  so  crowded  that  Mr.  Rogers  could 
not  get  in,  but  had  to  stand  up  in  a  small 
entry  and  hear  the  sermon.  He  never  had  sup- 
posed there  was  any  danger  of  his  being  caught 
in  the  snare  of  wild  fanaticism,  with  which  he 
thought  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been  so 
strangely  affected.  Yet  before  the  sermon  was 
ended  he  determined  to  yield  to  the  powerful 
influence  which  accompanied  it  and  identify  his 
interests  with  the  persecuted  Methodists.  At 
the  close  of  the  services  he  came  forward  and 
invited  the  preacher  to  make  an  appointment 
at  his  house,  which  he  promptly  announced. 
The  great  novelty  of  Methodist  preaching  at 
Mr.  Rogers's  attracted  much  attention,  and 
when  the  time  arrived  there  was  a  large  con- 
gregation in  attendance.  The  family  became 
earnest  Christians  and  zealous  Methodists,  and 
many  of  their  neighbors,  so  that  a  large  society 
was  soon  raised  up  in  that  vicinity.  John 
Rogers,  Ann's  brother,  became  a  local  preacher, 
and  eternity  can  alone  disclose  the  glorious  re- 
sults. And  all  originated  from  a  young  wo- 
man's hearing  some  men  in  the  street  persecut- 
ing the  Methodists  who  worshiped  at  John- 
Street  Church.  "Behold  what  a  great  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth !"  Many  little  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Methodism  have 
been  known  to  possess  wonderful  influence  and 
produce  stupendous  results. 

Not  very  long  after  this  period  Ann  Rogers 
was  married  to  John  Walls,  who  was  brought 
into  the  Church  in  the  revival  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  became  a  local  preacher  of  deep  piety 
and  usefulness.  They  lived  awhile  in  New 
Jersey,  and  then  removed  to  Shippensburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  resided  many  years,  holy, 
useful,  and  happy.  Their  house  was  the  home 
of  the  weary  itinerants.  Asbury,  George,  Rob- 
erts, and  many  other  pioneers  of  Methodism  \ 
and  laborious  servants  of  Christ  were  often  ac- 
commodated under  their  hospitable  roof,  and 
were  refreshed,  encouraged,  and  comforted  in 
their  self-sacrificing  vocation  and  hard  toils* 
Here  Mrs.  Walls  for  several  years  met  in 
"band"  with  five  other  women,  all  eminent  for 
piety  and  usefulness.  They  prospered  much  in  ( 
holiness,  and  were  "steadfast,  always  abound-  ' 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  She  used  to 
speak  of  them  all  by  name — how  they  were 
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dispersed,  where  they  settled,  and  how  tri- 
umphantly fonr  of  the  number  had  died.  These 
passed  away  long  before  their  leader,  and  no 
doubt  were  in  waiting  to  welcome  her  to  the 
rewards  of  heaven. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1802,  Mra.  Walls  realized  the  great 
blessing  of  sanctifi  cation — was  made  "perfect 
in  love."  She  enjoyed  the  fullness  of  that 
blessing  fifty-three  years — till  life's  last  hour. 
Her  rapturous  testimony  was,  she  never  lost 
the  evidence  of  the  reality  and  indwelling  en- 
joyment of  that  gracious  work  for  a  single  day. 

In  1823  Rev.  John  Walls  and  family  settled 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Rev.  L.  Swormstedt  and 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  were  the  preachers  of 
the  station  when  they  arrived.  Here  she  had 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  gifts  and 
graces,  and  to  apply  her  earnest  and  skillful 
labors  in  building  up  believers,  encouraging  the 
weak  of  the  flock,  and  guiding  trembling  peni- 
tents to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  And  well  did  she 
occupy  this  field.  Her  modest  eloquence  thrill- 
ed, cheered,  and  comforted  many  hearts  in  the 
love-feasts.  At  prayer  meetings  she  was  emi- 
nently useful,  not  only  in  leading  the  devotions 
of  the  people,  but  her  strong  faith  had  peculiar 
skill  and  success  in  helping  the  humble  seekers 
into  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Her  presence  and 
efforts  in  the  class-room  seemed  to  secure,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  seasons  of  rich  enjoyment. 

She  had  a  special  delight  in  her  Church  asso- 
ciations— duly  appreciated  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house,  improved  her  exalted  privileges, 
and,  as  far  as  her  health  would  allow,  sho  was 
present  at  all  her  meetings.  Her  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  was  more  than  sixty-five  years,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  great  moral  courage,  deep  and 
uniform  piety,  and  constant  devotion  to  God 
and  his  cause. 

Her  conversation  was  always  profitable  to 
those  she  met.  Her  visits  to  the  suffering,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying  were  usually 
greatly  blessed  to  their  comfort.  Her  large 
and  diversified  experience  enabled  her  to  com- 
fort all  "who  were  in  any  trouble  by  the  com- 
fort wherewith  she  herself  had  been  comforted 
of  God."  One  evening  she  met  a  penitent  who 
informed  her  she  had  been  seeking  pardon  sev- 
eral months  in  deep  distress  of  soul,  but  as  yet 
no  comfort  had  come  to  her  relief.  She  re- 
sponded, "I  will  pray  for  you."  The  seeker 
asked,  "When  will  you  pray  for  me?"  She 
answered,  "To-morrow  morning  at  7  o'clock." 
The  penitent,  in  the  deep  anguish  of  her  spirit, 
did  not  keep  in  mind  the  hour  fixed,  but  it  so 
happened  that  very  soon  after  the  hour  speci- 
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fied  the  burden  of  sin  was  rolled  away,  and  her 
heart  was  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
Many  others  could  testify  how  her  prayers 
assisted  them  in  the  exercise  of  saving  faith, 
and  helped  them  in  their  earnest  struggle  to 
obtain  forgiveness. 

In  1838,  when  in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  she 
met  with  a  most  terrible  calamity.  Returning 
from  her  son's  in  Newport  to  her  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, she  happened  to  be  delayed  till  night- 
fall. After  crossing  the  river,  and  as  she  was 
stepping  ashore  in  the  twilight,  her  leg  was' 
caught  between  the  steam  ferry-boat  and  the 
wharf  platform,  crushing  the  bones  just  above 
the  ankle  into  small  pieces.  The  family  phy- 
sician, in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  fracture, 
her  age  and  infirmities,  concluded  the  limb 
would  have  to  be  amputated  to  save  her  life. 
This  opinion  being  expressed,  she  positively  re- 
fused to  part  with  her  limb,  saying,  "That  foot 
has  long  and  often  assisted  to  convey  me  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  I  can  not  part  with  it." 
It  was  then  intimated  she  might  likely  die; 
her  quick  reply  was,  "I  am  ready,  and  my 
Heavenly  Father,  whom  I  have  long  served, 
will  receive  me  to  himself,  and  all  my  body 
will  be  buried  together."  The  surgeons  then 
set  the  limb,  arranging  the  small  pieces  of 
bones  as  best  they  could.  The  process  of  the 
dressing  and  healing  of  this  fearful  fracture 
was  exceedingly  painful,  and  confined  her  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  Lord,  however,  con- 
ducted her  in  safety  through  all  her  severe  suf- 
ferings, and  she  recovered;  and  for  many  years 
she  was  able  to  walk  to  Church— to  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  and  worship  with  his 
people.  : 

She  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  astonish- 
ing fortitude,  and  great  energy  and  decision  of 
character.  In  the  Christian  warfare  she  was  a 
heroine.  She  seemed  afraid  of  nothing  but  of 
offending  God.  In  the  cause  of  justice  and 
right  she  was  invincible.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  her  undaunted  courage:  One  morn- 
ing she  stepped  a  short  distance  to  market, 
leaving  her  house  in  charge  of  a  small  girl. 
On  her  return  the  girl  reported*  a  man  had  en- 
tered and  taken  away  her  watch.  She  asked, 
"Do  you  think  you  would  know  him  again?" 
The  girl  answered,  "Yes."  "Then  come  with 
me."  Both  entered  the  market  together,  and 
as  they  reviewed  the  different  groups  of  men 
Mrs.  Walls  would  ask,  "Do  you  see  him?  is  he 
here?"  Finally  the  sagacious  witness  identified 
the  robber,  and  Mrs.  Walls  peremptorily  de- 
manded her  watch — alleging  the  girl  saw  him 
take  it  from  its  place  above  the  mantle.  The 
thief  quailed  before  her  stern  countenance  and 
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oonrageona  demand,  and  unconditionally  placed 
the  watch  in  her  hand,  quickly  changing  hie 
position. 

Some  seven  years  before  her  death  she  suffered 
a  severe  illness.  Happening  to  be  in  the  city 
I  called  to  see  her.  I  found  her  convalescent 
in  body,  and  as  usual  triumphantly  happy  in 
soul.  Jesus  graciously  and  sweetly  communed 
with  her  heart  while  we  conversed  and  prayed 
together.  The  memories  of  that  hour  are  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Just  before  leaving  she  said, 
"  I  have  something  special  to  say  and  a  request 
to  make,  and  wish  to  do  it  now  while  you  are 
here  and  I  am  able  to  speak.  When  I  die,  if 
practicable,  I  desire  you  to  preach  on  the  occa- 
sion, using  my  selected  text,  Kev.  xiv,  13," 
adding,  "I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be,  but  if 
I  am  permitted  I  will  be  present  and  watch  the 
words  as  they  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  and 
see  the  effect  they  may  produce  on  my  surviv- 
ing friends.1'    Her  request  was  complied  with. 

From  this  time  she  suffered  considerable  af- 
fliction, but  for  several  years  her  general  health 
was  at  timeB  quite  comfortable.  She  continued 
to  exhibit  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance  the 
reality  and  true  dignity  of  the  Christian  life 
and  character. 

For  a  considerable  time  she  lived  with  her 
son  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  where,  in  her  ex- 
treme feebleness,  she  received  the  kind  atten- 
tions and  tender  nursing  of  Mrs.  Nelly  Ann 
Walls,  the  excellent  wife  of  her  son,  who  did 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her  as  she  gradually  descended  to  the  crossing 
of  Jordan. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Walls  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  more  than 
twenty-eight  years;  her  character  was  obvi- 
ously "ornamented  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit."  Her  life  also  was  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  religion  and  of  Methodism.  She  was 
transferred  from  the  Church  militant  to  the 
Church  triumphant  January  18, 1859. 

James  Walls,  Esq.,  was  the  eldest  of  three 
sons,  and  the  only  one  of  his  father's  family 
who  survives.  He  has  long  been  a  happy  and 
useful  member  of  the  Church  of  his  parents. 
And  having  attained  a  good  old  age,  he  is  wait- 
ing with  Christian  patience  for  his  change,  when 
he  expects  to  pass  to  the  better  land  and  rejoin 
his  loved  ones  who  have  gone  on  before. 

Mrs.  Walls  retained  her  faculties  surprisingly 
to  the  close  of  life.  She  retained  also  her  rich 
blessings  and  strong  "confidence  steadfast  unto 
•the- end."  While  lingering  on  the  river's  brink 
i her* only  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  restrain  an 
over-anxiety  to  reach  the  other  shore,  "  having 
a  deeke  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ."    She 


died  October  30,  1855,  in  her  eighty-third  year, 
leaving  a  fragrant  memory  in  the  Church  on 
earth. 

THE  LITTLE  VISITOR. 
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From  out  the  window  of  my  room 

I  watched  him  at  his  plays, 
Half  bitterly  with  sullen  gloom, 

Noted  his  free,  bold  ways. 
Half  bitterly  disease  had  lain 

Its  galling  chains  on  me; 
Had  filled  my  days  and  nights  with  pain, 

And  longings  to  be  free. 

How  sweet  was  life  to  that  dear  boy, 

For  me  how  hard  to  bear! 
I  envied  him  his  childish  joy, 

Freedom  from  pain  and  care. 
Upon  his  broad,  white  brow  I  read 

A  prophecy  of  fame; 
While  I  went  downward  to  the  dead, 

He  d  gain  an  honored  name. 

With  bounding  step  and  lighter  heart 

I  've  joined  the  busy  throng. 
Am  striving  to  act  well  my  part 

As  do  the  brave  and  strong. 
The  bud  on  whose  rich  promised  bloom 

My  envious  glance  was  cast, 
Has  hid  its  sweetness  in  the  tomb, 

Nipped  by  a  wint'ry  blast. 

The  little  hands  so  busy  then 

In  mischief's  sweet  employ, 
Will  never  grasp  the  sword  or  pen 

With  patriotic  joy. 
But  he  has  won  without  a  cross 

A  crown  unfading,  bright, 
And  earthly  honors  seem  but  dross. 

When  viewed  'neath  heavenly  light 
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When  thy  smile  first  shone  upon  me, 
0,  Thou  that  from  death  hast  won  me, 

All  was  bright; 
Then  I  thought  that  my  woes  were  over, 
Then,  0  thou  redeeming  Lover, 

Thou  wert  my  whole  delight. 

For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  me, 
For  the  love  that  was  bending  o'er  me, 

I  was  glad; 
And  the  ills  of  the  world  around  me, 
And  the  pains  of  the  chains  that  bonnd  me, 

All  failed  to  make  me  sad. 

But  now  I  am  heavy-hearted, 
Ah!  why  has  Thy  smile  departed? 

All  is  drear. 
I  call  on  Thee,  groaning,  crying; 
Make  haste  with  thy  kind  replying, 

And  be  thou  ever  near. 
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"Faith  is  the  subtile  chain 
That  hinds  us  to  the  Infinite;  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Till  we  crowd  it  thence." 


THE  deep  and  profound  necessity  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  faith  in  God.  This  necessity  is 
grounded  in  its  very  nature  and  moral  elements. 
All  its  conditions  demand  faith  in  God  as  the 
essential  element  of  its  repose.  The  soul's  felt 
dependence  upon  a  power  consciously  higher 
than  itself — a  dependence  ever  arising  out  of 
its  spiritual  wants  and  necessities — proves  this. 
Every- where  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
realm  is  dependence  answered  by  its  corre- 
spondent opposite.  To  the  law  of  want  there 
is  opposed  the  law  of  supply.  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble, then,  that  the  soul,  the  noblest  part  of 
man's  nature,  is  dependent,  and  yet  with  noth- 
ing to  depend  upon?  Can  there  be  such  an 
anomaly  as  this  in  the  soul-realm?  Impossible. 
All  analogy  contradicts  the  very  idea.  Life  is 
without  intelligent  significance,  ay,  the  soul  a 
burden  to  itself,  if,  with  all  the  pressure  upon 
man's  being  from  without  and  within,  there  is 
no  divine  resting-place  to  his  spirit.  With  con- 
ditions and  dependencies  of  being  adjusted  only 
to  a  life  of  faith  as  his  true  life,  man  must  rise 
by  faith  to  the  unseen  and  find  the  repose  his 
soul  yearns  for  in  the  divine  and  the  eternal. 
Bound  to  the  Infinite  One  by  the  subtile,  golden 
chain  of  faith  he  must  be;  or  else,  away  from 
God,  bis  bouFs  great  center  and  resting-place, 
be  miserable. 

"If  forced  from  faith,  forever  miserable; 
For  what  is  misery  bnt  want  of  God! 
And  God  is  lost  if  faith  be  overthrown." 

Faith  in  God  iB  the  only  possible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  moral  intelligence — the  only 
possible  mode  of  response  to  the  demands  of 
immaterial  and  spiritual  existence.  It  brings 
to  the  soul,  what  it  so  consciously  needs,  a 
divine  presence,  and  thus  secures  its  repose  and 
blessedness,  by  filling  all  its  conditions  and  re- 
sponding to  all  its  necessities.  "Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace,"  exclaims  the  prophet, 
"whose  mind  is  staid  upon  thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee."  Faith  stays  the  soul  on  the 
divine  and  eternal,  and  thus  puts  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  world 
under  contribution  to  its  happiness.  No  won- 
der the  apostle  exclaimed  over  the  triumphs  of 
this  mysterious  principle  in  the  human  soul, 
"  Believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 


full  of  glory;  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  your  soul." 

Faith  in  God  is  not  only  the  soul's  deep  and 
unalterable  spiritual  necessity,  but  it  iB  the 
ground- work  of  all  nobleness  of  character.  What 
a  man  believes  greatly  determines  his  character. 
"As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  His 
character  can  not  be  better  than  his  belief,  any 
more  than  the  fruit  can  be  better  than  the  tree 
producing  it.  In  fine,  the  quality  of  a  man's 
character,  its  greatness  or  nobleness,  or  the  con- 
trary, is  determined  by  that  of  his  belief.  The 
good  man's  character  is  the  product  of  a  noble 
faith,  because  God's  Word  is  the  ground-work 
and  educator  of  that  faith.  Recognition  of  God 
and  his  moral  government,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  virtue  and  goodness  in  order  to  his  favor, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  in 
character.  Point,  reader,  to  the  man  whose 
belief  ignores  the  Divine  existence  or  govern- 
ment, or  who  denies  man's  responsibility  to  his 
Creator,  who,  in  his  negation  of  God  and  human 
accountability,  ever  built  up  either  a  great  or 
good  character?  There  is  not  material  enough 
in  such  a  man's  self-driveling  philosophy  to 
produce  any  thing  noble  in  the  way  of  either 
mind  or  morals. 

"  For  want  of  faith 
Down  the  steep  precipice  of  wrong  man  slides; 
There  's  nothing  to  support  him  in  the  right. 
Faith  in  the  future  wanting,  is,  at  least 
In  embryo,  every  weakness,  every  guilt; 
And  strong  temptation  ripens  it  to  birth." 

Faith  in  God  is  an  element  of  the  soul's 
highest  power  in  the  moral  universe.  On  any 
subject  faith  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
power.  A  man's  effort  in  any  enterprise  is 
graduated  in  its  intensity  by  his  conviction  or 
faith  in  its  feasibility.  Columbus  had  never 
discovered  this  continent  but  for  the  strength 
of  his  faith  in  its  existence — a  faith  animating 
him  under  embarrassments  which  would  have 
overborne  any  other  spirit  but  his.  Napoleon 
had  never  effected  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with 
his  veteran  army,  but  for  the  sublime  energy  of 
his  faith  in  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
The  world  is  full  of  instances  of  the  triumphs 
of  this  species  of  faith  over  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  Faith  in  God  invests  the  soul  with 
a  sublime  moral  potency  in  its  conflicts  with 
the  oppositions  and  trials  of  life.  Success  is 
assured  and  reassured  by  the  divine  energy  it 
imparts  to  its  possessor  in  the  work  and  on  the 
battle-fields  of  human  life.  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me,"  exclaimed 
the  victorious  Paul.  In  recounting  faith's  splen- 
did moral  triumphs  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  worthies — triumphs  such  as  never 
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an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon  could 
boast — the  apostle  exclaims,  "Who,  through 
faith,  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens."  These  mighty  heroes 
of  God  thus  triumphed  through  the  power  of 
faith — strong,  persistent,  all-conquering  faith. 

The  man  of  faith  wields  a  power  not  of  earth. 
The  secret  of  his  moral  might  is  divine  influ- 
ence— "power  from  on  high."  Allied  to  God 
by  the  mysterious  principle  of  faith,  and  with 
the  motives  of  eternity  upon  all  his  activities 
in  time,  he  is  gifted  with  almost  miraculous 
power  to  work  for  Christ  and  bis  cause.  Upon 
what  other  principle  can  we  account  for  the 
sublime  toils  and  sacrifices,  and  the  yet  sublimer 
results  of  the  ministry  of  such  men  as  Luther, 
Wesley,  Asbury,  and  thousands  of  others  in  the 
Church  of  God?  What  but  faith  in  God  made 
such  men  as  Carvosso  and  Samuel  Hicks  the 
power  for  good  they  were  in  the  world!  In 
vain  do  we  seek  to  account  for  the  lives  they 
lived  and  the  mighty  influence  they  exerted 
among  men,  but  on  the  principle  that  faith  in- 
vested them  with  a  power  not  of  earth  I  A 
vigorous  writer  observes  upon  this  subject,  "The 
power  of  God  is  visibly  revealed  in  a  true  God- 
fearing man.  It  is  not  an  idea;  it  is  not  a 
dream.  Ideas  are  passive,  dreams  are  ineffect- 
ual. Faith  is  a  living  power.  It  is  seen  in  the 
beauty  of  goodness  which  is  shed  over  even  the 
most  illiterate  and  ungifted,  and  those  whose 
natural  powers  are  larger,  in  the  lofty  obedi- 
ence, in  the  dignity,  the  calmness,  the  serenity, 
the  high  and  noble  energy  which  faith  in  him 
makes  possible,  and  which  are  impossible  with- 
out him.  Where  there  is  faith  there  is  strength. 
Where  faith  dies,  strength  follows.  In  Athens, 
in  Rome,  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  same  story — 
the  glorious  period  is  the  believing  period. 
When  God  became  a  name,  and  the  temple 
worship  a  form,  they  rotted  and  died." 

"Have  faith  in  God!"  These  words  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  sum  up  the  whole  philosophy 
of  human  life.  They  embody  a  principle  which 
applies  to  all  time,  all  circumstances,  all  men. 
The  lesson  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  is  his  lesson  to  humanity 
to-day,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  Faith  in 
God  is  the  soul's  same  deep,  unalterable  neces- 
sity— the  same  mighty  element  of  blessedness 
and  power.  Amid  the  toils,  temptations,  trials, 
and  bereavements  of  life,  take  hold,  reader,  uppn 
the  eternal  One;  "have  faith  in  God,"  and  then 
be  assured,  on  the  authority  of  the  everlasting 


Word,  that  "  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  made 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  shall 
be  found  unto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man: 
Believe,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  God: 
Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb!" 


MEMORIES. 


BY   BLISABBTB   B.    B.   FIRST. 


Comb  gladden  my  heart,  sweet  memory, 

Gild  thy  paths  with  vanished  light, 
And  let  me,  awhile  forgetting 

Why  tears  have  dimmed  my  sight, 
Wander  back  in  happy  fancy 

To  where  the  fairest  of  flowers 
Brightened  a  peaceful  realm 

In  those  dear  ambrosial  hours. 

For  anon,  there  comes  to  me  softly 

An  echo  of  something  once  said, 
And  I  trace  through  the  shadowy  vista 

The  voice  of  tbe  buried  dead; 
And  with  vague,  unspeakable  yearnings, 

I  grope  with  a  trembling  fear, 
Lest  I  fail  to  touch  the  garments 

Of  an  angel  walking  near. 

I  pause  in  the  painful  silence, 

I  peer  through  the  misty  shade, 
And  call  the  name  of  some  dear  one 

With  a  love  that  is  not  afraid. 
Again  we  walk  in  the  snnshine, 

In  tbe  old  familiar  light, 
Forgetting  that  tears  and  sorrows 

Have  saddened  and  dimmed  the  sight 

We  have  plans  for  the  coming  future 

Reaching  far  into  blissful  years, 
Radiant  with  pleasant  seemings, 

Unclouded  by  sorrows  or  fears. 
And  we  live  in  believing  rapture, 

Counting  the  slow-footed  hours, 
Watching  our  budding  treasures 

Eager  to  cull  the  flowers. 

Tli us  day  after  day,  unheeding 

How  soon  our  paths  would  part, 
Did  the  silence  come  between  us; 

And  a  grave  so  cold  and  dark 
Hath  hid  thy  beautiful  smiling, 

And  left  in  my  heart  a  pain: 
For  life  without  thee,  darling. 

Can  never  more  be  the  same. 

Lead  me,  0,  angel  ministrant, 

To  some  altitude  sublime. 
And  whisper  the  heavenly  visions 

That  forever  and  ever  are  thine. 
Show  me  the  way  appointed, 

And  though  long  and  rough  it  be, 
I  will  walk  with  a  trusting  patience 

And  a  hope  that  shall  gladden  me. 
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TIME,  the  measure  of  days,  and  years,  and 
life,  do  we  comprehend  it?  From  the  begin- 
ning, when  He  who  created  all  things  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  and  in  the  language  of 
Moses,  the  evening  and  morning  were  the  first 
day,  till  the  present  moment,  time  was  and  is. 
Like  all  things  which  still  remain  unmarred  by 
man's  meddling,  it  is  perfect  in  its  regulations, 
perfect  in  its  duties,  perfect  in  its  work. 

Powerful  as  man  thinks  he  is,  cunning  as  he 
knows  he  is,  great  as  he  imagines  his  knowl- 
edge to  be,  he  has  never  been  able  to  Btay  the 
flight  of  Time,  or  speed  him  in  his  course.  The 
little  which  man  has  done  in  destruction  has 
been  too  local  to  affect  the  action  of  that  power 
represented  by  the  most  imaginative  of  nations 
as  a  grave  old  man,  armed  with  a  scythe  and 
winged  as  an  angel.  In  the  composed  face  and 
flowing  beard  we  recognize  the  dignity  of  ma- 
ture manhood;  in  the  agricultural  instrument 
the  duty  of  the  faithful  agent  of  Divinity  to  cut 
down  all  that  is  ready  for  his  harvest,  while 
his  wings  bear  him  onward  where  duty  calls. 
Though  we  fret  at  the  action  of  Time,  can  we 
imagine  a  world  without  his  agency?  If  we 
can,  would  that  absence  alone  be  heaven? 

His  face  is  gentle  and  kind,  his  actions  are 
equally  so;  without  our  help,  without  our  wish, 
he  makes  a  place  for  those  to  come;  he  quietly 
works  at  our  stupendous  erections,  and  they 
crumble  at  his  touch  to  make  a  necessity  for 
our  successors  to  think,  and  plan,  and  do.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  action  by  this  era  the  world 
would  have  been  built,  finished  as  regards  man's 
doings;  and  succeeding  generations  not  having 
the  necessity  for  action  would  dwindle  into  lit- 
tleness and  vegetate  into  imbecility,  in  our  pres- 
ent view  of  things.  That  which  we  call  great- 
ness, which  is  but  another  term  for  a  large 
share  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  would  be  a  myth 
of  the  past.  And  we,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the 
result  of  our  forefathers'  activity  and  knowledge, 
would  lie  down  to  slumber  and  waken  occa- 
sionally in  a  fit  of  admiration,  and  turn  over 
in  our  sublime  inactivity,  and  thankfully  slum- 
ber again  with  the  consoling  reflection,  that  we 
had  nothing  so  hugely  great  to  perform.  Can 
you  gainsay  it,  necessity  is  the  motive  to  action? 
Suppose  all  the  cities  that  ever  were  built,  all 
the  fortifications  that  had  ever  loomed  up  with 
threatening  fronts,  all  the  improvements  that 
had  ever  been  made  for  man's  comfort  and 
security  had  remained  untouched  of  Time,  think 
you  there  would  have  been  much  room  or  ne- 


cessity for  more?  Even  in  this  new  world— 
this,  to  the  people  of  the  fifteenth  century,  un- 
cultivated continent,  just  fresh,  as  they  imagined, 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  Creator — even  here 
were  immense  cities  and  cultivated  nations,  and 
the  remains  of  races  gone  so  long  before,  no 
one  four  hundred  years  ago  could  trace  their 
architects.  But  as  the  necessity  for  more  scope, 
more  room  to  develop  man's  faculties  and  ele- 
vate his  nature  arrived,  Time,  the  great  agent 
of  the  Creator  for  man's  especial  benefit,  had 
made  the  place,  provided  the  room.  Yes,  though 
tears  may  have  bedewed  many  a  fallen  palace, 
blood  may  have  crimsoned  the  fall  of  many  a 
citadel  once  thought  impregnable,  though  hearts 
may  have  agonized  at  the  loss  of  all  its  brilliant 
hopes  and  its  cherished  prospects,  still,  in  the 
mercy  of  Him  who  knew  all  things  from  the 
beginning,  and  doeth  all  things  well,  the  race 
has  been  gathered  into  the  garner  as  well  as 
the  heart's  pride  of  the  nation,  and  the  mourner 
has  followed  his  loved  and  lost,  and  left  his 
place  for  another  who  had  come  and  must  also 
work  out  his  destiny. 

"  We  take  no  note  of  time  bat  from  its  loss." 

To-day  is  like  yesterday,  all  the  great  provi- 
sions for  man's  comfort,  made  for  him  without 
his  aid  or  contrivance,  go  on  so  regularly — all 
the  necessities  of  his  being  are  so  fully  supplied 
to  his  hand — that  he  forgets,  and  in  the  frivolity 
of  the  hour  wastes  his  energy  and  degrades  his 
nature,  till  he  is  Bcarce  able  to  comprehend  the 
kindness  and  wonderful  love  which  pours  these 
blessings  upon  him  day  by  day.  Instead  of 
constant  peans  filling  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
with  melody  and  rivaling  the  motions  of  the 
birds  of  the  air,  he  murmurs  at  events  because 
they  do  not  come  to  his  level  of  understanding, 
and  at  the  seasons,  because  of  his  disappoint- 
ment at  his  unfilled  barns,  which,  for  some  wise 
purpose,  his  Maker  has  not  some  one  year  filled 
to  overflowing.  Did  he  always  think  of  the 
poor  brother  or  sister  whose  trustee  he  has 
been  constituted  by  Him  who  gave  him  of  the 
riches  of  the  earth,  while  his  store  was  well 
filled  and  the  harvest  plenteous?  Or  even  if 
he  did,  may  be  he  needed  this  to  teach  him  a 
lesson.  "For  the  Lord  chasteneth  whom  he 
loveth,  and  scourgeth  every  one  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth." 

Time  was  and  is,  the  past  is  gone  with  its 
record  of  good  and  evil,  borne  beyond  our  grasp, 
but  borne  by  that  agent  of  gentle  presence  into 
the  hands  of  Oae  all  love  and  who  can  not  err. 
With  individuals  as  with  nations,  time  is  the 
regulator.  What  would  have  suited  yesterday 
or  to-day  may  not  do  to-morrow,  as  with  the 
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need  of  the  present  so  with  its  requirements; 
changed  with  circumstances  which  are  beyond 
our  control,  we  can  only  use  the  present.  But 
if  that  present  be  well  spent  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  its  record  need  not  be  regretted.  The 
present  is  ours  for  our  benefit  if  we  choose  to 
use  it,  whether,  with  the  spirit  of  Mary,  we  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  or  whether,  like  Martha,  we 
are  cumbered  with  many  things.  If  those  cares 
are  turned  to  benefit  others  it  may  be  well,  for 
Martha  was  reproved  not  condemned.  But  if, 
instead  of  this,  a  terrible  selfishness,  which 
weighs  some  to  the  earth  and  keeps  them  there, 
like  a  load  around  the  neck,  develops  all  the 
resources  of  man's  nature,  and  turns  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  body  to  enrich  himself, 
it  may  not  be  well;  we  are  placed  here  as  stew- 
ards of  a  higher  power,  to  help  and  comfort 
those  in  need,  and  to  employ  the  time  for  good, 
not  selfish  aggrandizement. 

The  moral  benefit  which  one  good  deed  or 
one  good  word  effects,  is  said  by  some  philoso- 
pher to  be  not  alone  confined  to  the  recipient, 
but  goes  on  from  one  to  another,  bearing  fruit 
like  good  seed  sown  and  reproducing  itself,  till 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  calcu- 
late the  good  arising  from  it.  But  good  being 
an  attribute  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body,  is 
indestructible  by  Time.  He  merely  bears  it  on 
to  eternity  and  gives  it  into  the  hand  from 
whom  it  emanated.  They  who  confine  their 
efforts  to  self  lose  one  of  the  rarest  sources  of 
enjoyment  given  to  man.  The  mere  idea  of 
capacity  to  help  another  is  pleasure;  and  when 
enhanced  by  practice  it  fills  the  heart  with 
gratitude  for  the  power  showing  us  that  every 
attribute  still  left  us  of  the  Spirit  which 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  has 
survived  the  fall,  bears  in  itself  the  stamp  of 
the  source  from  whence  it  sprang. 

That  desire  of  action  which  is  inherent  in 
some  natures,  at  least  of  the  present  day— one 
knows  not  whether  this  was  in  the  beginning — 
seems  to  require  a  field  of  some  kind  to  keep 
them  from  evil.  Some  being  so  constituted  that 
no  rust  can  accumulate,  there  is  a  kind  of 
perpetual  motion  in  their  nature  which  will 
find  employment  in  either  good  or  evil.  These 
always  employ  the  present,  but  this  faculty  is 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  activity  of  body. 
These,  however,  appear  to  note  time  no  more 
interestedly  than  others,  except  by  a  dun  or  a 
dinner  or  some  such  necessity  of  circumstance. 
Alas  that  man  can  not  stop  and  think  and 
still  enjoy  I  Why  can  not  he  thank  God  for  all 
his  mercies  every  day  by  word  or  action,  and 
not  deem  the  performance  of  this  imperative 
duty  a  thing  to  separate  him  from  happiness 


and  his  fellows,  or  that  the  sanctity  enjoined  is 
inconsistent  with  beauty  and  nature? 


"  Momenta  i 

Heaven  'a  on  the  wing;  a  moment  we  may  wish 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  bay." 

The  ruins  of  nations  in  the  tomb,  crumbling 
day  by  day,  their  very  strength  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  builders'  power,  relics  of  people  so 
long  passed  away  as  to  be  nameless,  meet  the 
eye  of  the  present  race  in  every  land.    Build- 
ings of  strange  peculiarity  and  articles  of  sin- 
gular use;  erections  of  great  magnitude,  whose 
construction  puzzles  the  knowledge  and  capa- 
bility of  the  races  who  now  gaze  in  mute  ad- 
miration of  their  grandeur,  dot  the  old  and  new 
world.    But  whether  the  ruins  be  the  stately 
palaces  of  Baalbec  or  Palmyra,  which  echo  but 
to  the  tramp  of  camels,  or  the  low-voiced  wan- 
dering Arab,  and  the  hoot  of  unclean  birds,  and 
lair  the  beasts  of  prey;  or  the  splendid  ruins 
of  Phyiae,  which  look  down  upon  their  crum- 
bling beauty  in  the  flowing  mirror  which  bathes 
their   foundations;  or  the  stiff  and   towering 
pyramid  which  ensepulchers  a  forgotten  king; 
or  the  figurative  and  unsightly  sphynx  guard- 
ing treasures  no  longer  there — whether  the  fax- 
off  tumuli  whieh  relieve  the  plains  of  Eastern 
Asia,  which  are  reflected  and  duplicated  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  where  Aztec  remains  vie 
with  the  foliage- vailed  cities  of  forgotten  time 
in  structure  and  ornament — all  these,  whether 
East  or  West,  are  passing  slowly  but  surely 
under  Time's  gentle  influence  into  that  vaguely  - 
indefinite   state,  the  things   that  were.     And 
however  beautiful  they  are  in  ruins,  and  still 
more  beautiful  may  have  been  in  their  glorious 
prime,  they  teach  strong  and  powerful  lessons 
of  occupying  the  present  with  acts  and  thoughts 
of  purity  and  goodness. 

Who  can  look  at  even  the  smallest  of  these 
and  not  feel,  how  foolish  are  the  general  pur- 
suits of  man's  craving  life,  how  futile  his  efforts 
for  self-aggrandizement,  how  trifling  his  vexa- 
tions, and  how  strange  he  should  consume  his 
time  with  endeavors  to  amuse  his  eye  or  tickle 
his  palate  and  gratify  his  passions,  which  latter 
only  leads  to  trouble  and  satiety,  when  a  glori- 
ous future  may  be  gained,  and  a  comfortable 
life  may  be  attained  even  in  this  world  by  a 
different  and  more  elevated  course  of  life!  What 
is  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils?  A 
vapor  that  passeth  away,  a  flower  of  the  field 
which  to-day  is,  but  to-morrow  is  cast  away. 
But  whatever  man  does  or  leaves  undone,  time 
presses  on.  Gliding  so  gently  on  the  stream 
of  life  man  is  hurried  forward,  stopping  not, 
nor  tarrying  ever.    Motion,  and  not  rest,  seems 
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to  be  bis  natural  condition,  and  though  he  may 
look  back,  he  must  still  go  on. 

"  The  day  in  band, 
Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going."  * 

Occupied  with  projects  for  the  future  great- 
ness of  this  beautiful  world,  and  enchanted  with 
the  discoveries  constantly  being  made  in  science, 
which  has  changed  in  a  degree  the  character 
of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  present 
race  of  mankind,  some  of  the  best  men  linger 
and  almost  forget  that  the  frame  which  they 
carry  with  them  as  a  garment  will  wear  out 
before  the  perfection  of  all  things  is  attained 
even  on  earth.  So,  closing  their  eyes  like  a 
weary  child,  they  lie  down  on  the  bosom  of  the 
common  mother  and  waken  to  the  Bplendor  of 
the  perfect  city,  the  new  Jerusalem. 

"Time  was  and  is,  but  shall  be  no  longer." 
When  the  reaper  shall  have  thrust  in  his  sickle 
and  reaped  the  earth  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Master,  and  the  grain  is  separated  from  the 
chaff  and  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner,  his 
duty  well-nigh  done,  the  service  for  which  Time 
was  created  well-nigh  finished,  the  angel  resteth. 
At  that  grand  moment,  when  Time  reaches 
eternity,  when  the  earth  and  heaven  meet,  so 
long  symboled  on  earth  literally  and  mentally, 
will  the  humanity  of  man  be  changed  to  the 
immortal;  like  a  worn  and  faded  garment  will 
his  nature  be  changed  and  fall  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  be  clothed  in  the  garment  of  right- 
eousness prepared  by  his  Redeemer. 

With  the  end  of  time  must  end  all  things 
earthly;  with  the  downfall  of  nations  must  be 
the  ruin   of  nations'   works.     Even  amid  the 
wreck  of  earth  the  sun  must  darken  and  the 
moon  give  no  light.     Can  mortal  imagine  the 
agony  and  consternation  of  the  moment?    All 
nature   ceases,  the  mighty  machinery,  so  long 
obeying  the  power  which  bid  it  go  forth  and 
continue  in  its  course  till  the  end,  stops  at  the 
fiat  of  God.    St.  John  says,  "I  beheld  when  he 
bad  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there  was  a 
great  earthquake;  the  heavens  departed  as  a 
scroll   when  it  is  rolled   together;   and  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their 
places,"  etc.    Troubles  and  horrors  unimagin- 
able must  follow  the  close  of  time  in  a  natural 
point  of  view.    Governed  by  time  as  the  agent 
of    creative  power,  when  that  agency  ceases, 
every  thing  ruled  and  regulated  by  this  con- 
trolling hand  must  also  cease.    Almost  impossi- 
ble as  it  is  to  conceive  of  such  a  state,  inspira- 
tion says  it  must  and  will  be.    All  the  greatness 
of  earth,  all  the  pompous  grandeur  of  man's 
imagination  must  pale  and  shrink   into  utter 
insignificance  at  the  approach  of  such  a  moment. 


All  these  would  he  give  for  the  assurance  of  a 
place  of  safety  in  that  hour  of  horror.  And 
this  assurance  the  Gospel  offers  to  all  who  will 
embrace  it.  This  refuge  from  evil  is  in  the 
power  of  all  who  live. 

What  an  almost  incomprehensible  but  grand 
picture  the  evangelist  has  drawn  of  the  scene  I 
After  describing  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
seal,  "a  mighty  angel  comes  down  from  heaven, 
clothed  with  a  cloud,  a  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
his  face  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pil- 
lars of  fire.  He  had  a  little  book  in  his  hand ;  he 
set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot 
upon  the  earth."  Imagine  this  mighty  angel, 
whose  face  shone  as  the  sun,  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  sea  and  one  on  the.  earth,  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  grand  unspeakably  in  his  power, 
awful  in  his  might,  lifting  his  hand  to  heaven, 
and  swearing  in  that  voice  terrible  as  when  a 
lion  roareth,  "by  Him  who  liveth  forever  and 
ever,  who  created  heaven  and  the  things  that 
are  therein,  the  earth  and  the  things  therein, 
the  sea  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  that 
there  should  be  time  no  longer,"  "and  that 
the  mystery  of  God  should  oe  finished  I" 

The  vail  which  time  and  sin  had  drawn  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker  and  Redeemer  will 
be  raised.  The  mission  of  Time  is  ended,  he 
lay 8  his  authority  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  gave 
it,  and  becomes  a  part  of  eternity. 

"  On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God, 

What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clust'ring  glow 

In*his  full  beam  and  ripen  for  the  jnst! 

When  momentary  ages  are  no  more! 

When  Time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expire!" 


FEAORAJJOE  OF  FLOWERS. 


Whence  is  this  delicate  scent  in  the  rose 
and  the  violet?  It  is  not  from  the  root — that 
smells  of  nothing;  not  from  the  stalk — that  is 
as  scentless  as  the  root;  not  from  the  earth 
whence  it  grows,  which  contributes  no  more  to 
these  flowers  than  to  the  grass  that  grows  by 
them;  not  from  the  leaf,  not  from  the  bud, 
before  it  be  disclosed,  which  yields  no  more 
fragrance  than  the  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  root;  yet 
here  I  now  find  it:  neither  is  there  any  miracu- 
lous way  but  in  an  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
for  all  violets  and  roses  of  this  kind  yield  the 
same  redolence;  it  can  not  be  but  that  it  was 
potentially  in  that  root  and  stem  from  which 
the  flowers  proceed ;  and  there  placed  and  thence 
drawn  by  that  Almighty  Power  which  hath 
given  these  admirable  virtues  to  several  plants, 
and  induces  them,  in  his  due  season,  to  these 
excellent  perfections. 
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JOUMAL  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER 


BT    HELEN    E.    CVTLBB. 


NUMBSB  Vn. 

USEFUL  thoughts  occur  to  me  every  day 
when  I  am  busy.  I  think,  "Well,  I  will 
write  them  down  to-night  and  enlarge  upon 
them."  Often  they  evaporate  before  I  get  time 
to  put  them  down;  even  the  very  kernel  of  the 
thought  escapes  me;  so  I  carry  a  little  memo- 
randum-book and  pencil  in  my  pocket,  and 
when  any  such  thought  occurs  to  me,  or  I  learn 
something  from  reading,  or  I  hear  something 
useful  from  others,  I  make  a  note  of  it.'1 

Sometimes  a  suggestion  is  awakened  in  my 
mind  by  something  I  have  heard  or  read,  or  it 
arises  spontaneously.  I  put  down  a  hint  that 
will  enable  me  to  take  up  again  the  train  of 
thought  suggested.  Sometimes  I  hear  or  read 
a  useful  fact.  I  put  down  a  hint  that  will  en- 
able me  to  return  to  it.  Sometimes  a  single 
word  is  sufficient  for  this.  I  put  down  what  I 
want  to  remember  in  a  kind  of  short-hand  of 
my  own,  with  just  as  few  letters  as  will  suffice 
for  me  to  make  out  the  words  when  I  want  to 
copy  them.  I  think  I  shall  garner  up  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information  in  this  way.  It  will 
want  winnowing  of  course,  and  I  must  set 
about  making  a  selection  from  them  at  my  first 
leisure. 

Something  more  learned  about  making  coffee, 
or,  at  least,  with  regard  to  improving  it — ren- 
dering it  more  palatable  when  some  of  the  be- 
longings for  this  purpose  chance  to  be  a  little 
short,  SB  frequently  occurs  in  common  house- 
holds, detracting  from  the  pleasure  of  a  meal. 
So,  if  wholesome  substitutes  can  be  found  for 
these  lacks,  knowledge  with  regard  to  them 
should  be  treasured  up  and  circulated,  and  I 
am  glad  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  differ  from 
gold  in  this  respect. 

"Nothing  is  a  trifle  that  has  power  to  in- 
crease human  happiness,"  and  a  well-ordered 
table  is  a  great  item  in  our  sum  of  daily  com- 
fort. One  who  can  find  out  any  thing  in  this 
department  analogous  to  "making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,"  does 
a  benevolent  act.  But  this  is  n't  the  cream  of 
the  matter  that  I  sat  down  to  write  about — it 
was  respecting  cream  for  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy"  coffee,  as  Norton  has  it. 

I  was  in  at  Mrs.  Ell  is  ton' 8  to-day,  and  she 
was  taking  lunch,  accompanied  by  a  cup  of 
coffee.  She  handed  me  a  cup,  which  I  took, 
expecting  to  find  it  delicious,  as  usual.  It  had 
the  same  rich,  golden  brown   that  her  coffee 


usually  has;  but  when  I  was  raising  it  to  my 
lips  she  said,  "  I  do  n't  know  as  you  will  find 
my  coffee  so  good  to-day  as  it  generally  is;  I 
had  no  cream  to  put  in  it." 

"No  cream!"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "I  'm 
sure  I  thought  it  had  rich,  delicious  cream. 
How  did  you  manage  to  make  it  so  good  with- 
out?"— peeping  into  the  pitcher — "but  I  am 
sure,"  I  said,  "this  looks  like  nice  cream." 

"It  was  a  pint  of  rather  blue-looking  milk 
an  hour  ago,"  she  said. 

She  had  changed  it  to  cream  in  this  way. 
She  scalded  the  milk  and  then  stirred  into  it 
when  partly  cold  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten,  eo 
in  color,  consistence,  and  taste  the  compound 
resembled  cream.  When  she  bad  no  egg,  she 
told  me  the  boiling  improved  the  milk  a  good 
deal — made  it  taste  much  more  creamy. 

"Truly,"  said  I,  "a  housewife  can  seek  out 
many  inventions,  if  her  heart  is  in  the  work." 

"0,"  she  answered,  "the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion, if  there  be  any,  does  not  belong  altogether 
to  me.  I  had  heard  of  boiling  the  milk  to  im- 
prove it,  dissipate  the  watery  portion,  and  of 
using  an  egg  in  coffee  in  default  of  cream.  I 
merely  thought  of  combining  them,  and  found 
it  to  answer  excellently  well." 


How  many  women  there  are — housekeepei 
who  make  life  a  drudgery,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  all  over  whom  they  have  power! 
No  time  for  rest,  no  time  for  recreation,  no 
time  for  thought,  no  time  for  themselves  to 
stop  and  think,  "  Is  this  the  right  way  that  I 
am  in?"  no  time  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
others  upon  this  subject  and  ponder  them,  or  to 
seek  instruction  from  books  where  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  the  experienced,  are  recorded. 

What  a  way  to  livel  No  enjoyment,  no 
profit  comparatively — living  only  to  eat,  and 
drink,  and  dress,  and  keep  the  house  in  order! 
These  things  should  not  be  neglected;  the  man- 
ner of  doing  them  is  not  a  trifle,  but  I  would 
have  a  woman  live  for  something  more — some- 
thing beyond  these.  Does  she  feel  no  craving 
nor  hunger  for  higher  food  for  her  mental  and 
moral  activities?  Does  it  never  occur  to  her 
that  without  neglecting  these  things  she  can 
attend  to  nobler?  that  by  having  her  mind 
enlarged — strengthened,  she  can  perform  the 
common  things  of  life  with  greater  ease  and 
skill? 

It  haB  been  said  that  a  man  of  culture,  other 
things  being  equal,  can  sweep  a  crossing  better 
than  an  ignorant  one,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true. 
So  a  woman  of  genius  and  culture,  if  she  brings 
heart  and  soul  to  the  work,  can  keep  a  house 
better  than  an  ignorant  one. 
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Mrs.  Ewing  affords  an  instance  of  the  over- 
working and  the  overworked  sort.  Her  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  they  can  toddle  alone,  must 
work.  Work  is  the  watchword  of  life  to  her; 
labor  for  the  honest  wants  of  our  nature.  It  is 
cook  and  scrub  and  stitch,  and  stitch  and  scrub 
and  cook,  not  only  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
till  the  going  down  of  the  same,  but  from  long 
before  its  rising,  and  long  after  its  going  down. 
Sleep  is  curtailed  to  every  member  of  the 
household  that  these  processes  may  be  carried 
on.  And  so  much  more  is  done  of  each  of 
these  than  is  needed — needed  for  any  one's 
comfort  or  happiness.  The  extreme  to  which 
they  are  carried  takes  away  from  both — from 
health  too. 

Children  and  all  look  hollow-eyed  and  wan. 
Nervousness  is  a  family  trait.  The  mother  is 
nervous,  and  she  vents  her  irritability  in  fret- 
ting because  every  thing  does  not  go  right. 
The  children  are  nervous,  and  they  show  it  by 
snarling  at  and  being  disagreeable  to  each  other. 
The  hired  help  are  cross,  because  they  are  over- 
worked. They  can  not  do  little  kindnesses  for 
other  members  of  the  family — devise  little  com- 
forts, as  sometimes  those  who  live  in  a  well- 
regulated  family  do,  because  their  necessary 
labor,  or  what  is  thought  to  be  so,  taxes  all 
their  strength,  and  they  do  not  feel  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  these  things  that  they  would  if 
they  were  in  a  more  comfortable  frame  of  body 
and  mind. 

The  head  of  the  house  looks  uneasy  and  ap- 
prehensive whenever  he  comes  in  to  his  meals, 
or  to  sit  awhile  in  the  evening.  He  rarely  does 
the  latter,  but  takes  his  newspaper  to  his  place 
of  business.  The  children  are  glad  of  any  ex- 
cuse to  get  away  from  home.  They  seem  to 
breathe  more  freely  out  of  its  atmosphere. 
They  seldom  look  joyous  or  gay  in  it.  There 
seems  in  it  something  oppressive  that  weighs 
upon  all. 

It  is  an  unhappy,  discordant  family,  and  all 
for  the  want  of  a  little  oil  upon  the  wheels  of 
the  domestic  machinery,  a  little  rest  from  its 
unceasing  motion. 

"  Well,"  said  uncle  Tim  this  morning  at  the 
break  fast- table,  "if  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
cook,  I  advise  you  to  go  to  cousin  Morris's. 
His  wife  has  learned  how  'not  to  do  it,'  and 
by  taking  an  opposite  course  from  hers,  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  right.  During  the 
week  I  staid  there  there  was  only  one  meal 
that  could  be  called  a  well-cooked  one,  and  then 
we  had  company  from  Upton,  Mr.  Olacia  and 
his  wife,  who  are  accustomed  to  having  every 
thing  nice  at  home,  and  Anna  knew  it;  so  I 


suppose  she  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  forth 
some  extra  pains.  Me,  I  suppose,  she  regarded 
as  one  of  the  family,  that  could  take  things  as 
it  happened,  not  worth  putting  herself  out  for. 
It  seems  to  me  it  must  require  some  peculiar 
skill  always  to  have  things  wrong.  I  should 
think  she  would  get  things  right  by  mistake 
once  in  a  while."  / 

"But  does  she  always  have  every  thing  ill- 
cooked?  You  said  it  was  nice  when  she  had 
company." 

"No,  she  do  n't  always  have  every  thing  ill- 
cooked;  that  is  saying  a  little  too  much  per- 
haps, though  I  think  it  is  the  general  rule  when 
there  is  no  one  there  but  the  family;  but  I 
have  never  eaten  a  meal  there  when  there  was 
not  something  ill-cooked,  and  more  often  there 
was  not  a  thing  on  the  table  cooked  in  the  best 
manner  it  could  be.  The  potatoes  would  be 
'soggy/  and  half-cold  if  boiled;  if  fried,  burnt 
and  greasy;  if  baked,  shriveled  up  and  tasteless. 
The  coffee  would  be  muddy,  and  boiled  till  the 
aroma  was  diffused  through  the  house;  one 
good  result  effected  by  it,  for  a  deodorizer  was 
needed,  but  the  coffee  was  left  flat  and  taste- 
less. Beefsteak  would  be  done  as  hard  as  a 
brick;  pork  or  sausages,  that  require  much 
more  cooking,  would  come  to  the  table  half- 
raw.  So  of  every  thing.  The  true, process  of 
cooking  it  was  always  reversed.  And  there  was 
no  uniformity  about  cooking  any  thing,  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  done  at  random,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  make  it  appear  that  she  must 
have  designed  to  have  every  thing  wrong. 

"One  morning  the  eggs  would  be  hard  as 
bullets,  the  next  watery  and  raw.  She  never 
seemed  by  any  chance  to.  get  any  thing  just 
right.  According  to  arithmetical  progression, 
that  combination  of  circumstances  that  will 
bring  things  right  will  come  after  a  while. 
'May  I  be  there  to  see!'  There  is  difference  in 
taste,  to  be  sure,  with  regard  to  how  any  thing 
ought  to  be  cooked;  but  the  ill-cooking  I  refer 
to  would  be  ill-cooking  to  any  taste,  to  any 
perception — any  human  one  I  mean;  it  might 
not  offend  swine.  One  morning  we  had  hash. 
It  was  so  salt  it  was  with  difficulty  one  could 
swallow  a  mouthful.  She  had  dashed  in  a 
handful  of  salt  at  random  I  suppose,  for  she 
got  the  breakfast  that  morning. 

"In  a  day  or  two  we  had  hash  again.  This 
time  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  seasoned  at 
all.  The  bread  was  uniformly  sour — a  quality 
that  would  not  improve  it  to  the  taste  of  any 
one  I  suppose." 

"No,"  I  said;  "there  may  be  difference  of 
taste  with  regard  to  bread;  that  is,  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  bread,  and  the  kind  of  yeast  it  is 
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made  with,  but  there  is  no  difference  of  taste 
about  sour  bread  or  heavy  bread.  No  one  likes 
bread  better  for  these  qualities,  though  some 
can  eat  bad  bread,  or  bad  cooking  of  any  kind 
better  than  others,  because  they  have  less  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  said  uncle  Tim,  "and  less  delicacy  of 
Btomach  too.  Some  people  seem  to  possess  the 
digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich,  and  could  bolt 
an  iron  wedge,  I  really  believe,  with  perfect 
safety." 

"One  might  about  as  well  as  to  eat  heavy 
bread,"  I  said.  "But  speaking  about  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bread,  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
habit,  I  suppose,  which  we  like  best.  Some 
like  bread  best  made  plain,  with  just  water  and 
yeast.  Others  like  it  best  made  with  milk  and 
potatoes,  and  perhaps  a  lump  of  butter — some 
even  add  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  and  think  bread 
is  tasteless  without  these  additions." 

"It  is  not  bread  at  all  made  in  that  way," 
said  uncle  Tim.  "  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  such 
a  compound  bread.  Bread  ought  to  be  bread, 
and  not  biscuit  nor  cake.  It 's  a  clear  case  of 
fraud  when  they  foist  such  stuff  upon  you  and 
call  it  bread.  The  plainer  the  bread  the  more 
wholesome  too;  there 's  no  doubt  of  that  in  my 
mind." 

I  spoke  of  a  young  man  I  had  known  once 
who  had  consumption,  and  died  with  it.  He 
attributed  his  disease  to  eating  bad  bread  for 
several  years  at  a  place  where  he  boarded.  It 
was  the  widow  Evans's  oldest  son,  Jonas. 

Uncle  Tim  said  he  had  no  doubt  such  result 
as  this  often  happened;  that  there  were  more 
people  died  by  poisoning  from  bad  food — from 
ill-cooked  food,  than*  in  any  other  way.  "We 
have  had  Mrs.  Frys  to  reform  our  prison- 
houses,"  he  said;  "we  need  Mrs.  Frys  to  re- 
form our  kitchens." 

Norton  had  come  in  while  we  were  talking, 
and  at  this  he  said,  "We  have  too  many  Mrs. 
Frys  in  our  kitchens  now,  and  Miss  Frys  too. 
There  is  too  much  frying  for  health  and  the 
palate.  I  second  the  motion  made  by  some  one 
that  frying-pans  should  be  abolished  by  an  act 
of  legislature,"  and  then  we  had  some  amusing 
talk  about  this,  which  I  have  not  time  to  put 
down  to-night. 


Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in 
private  tell  thee  of  thy  faults,  is  thy  friend,  for 
he  adventures  thy  dislike,  and  doth  hazard  thy 
hatred;  for  there  are  few  men  that  can  endure 
it,  every  man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in 
self-praise,  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
follies  that  bewitcheth  mankind. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


FEOM  THX  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


IN  more  than  one  treatise  on  the  education  of 
women,  we  have  seen  it  laid  down  that  its 
end  and  object  should  be  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  maternity.  They  are  to  be  taught 
and  trained  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able 
to  teach  and  train  their  children.  If  this  theory 
is  to  be  admitted,  at  least  there  should  be  no 
offense  to  the  theorists  in  a  faint  smile  at  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  to  the  end,  under 
modern  systems.  Shallow,  superficial,  rapid  as 
modern  female  education  too  often  is,  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  assume  that  the  rising  generation 
stands  to  it  in  the  exact  relation  of  fruit  to 
tree.  And,  notwithstanding  familiar  instances 
of  great  men,  whose  character,  ability,  and  genius 
have  been  directly  traceable  to  maternal  char- 
acter and  influence — notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
dictum  "that  the  fate  of  the  child  is  always 
the  work  of  his  mother,"  and  the  corroboration 
of  it  in  the  case  of  John  Wesley,  the  Napier 
family,  and  many  others— much  remains  to  he 
said  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
examples,  such  as  the  second  Pitt  and  the  sec- 
ond Peel,  may  be  urged  to  show  that  not  seldom 
it  is  from  the  male  parent  that  ability,  energy, 
and  intellect  descend  to  his  offspring. 

Without  at  all  undervaluing  that  benignest 
influence,  to  have  lost  or  never  to  have  known 
which  is  one  of  the  sorest  earthly  privations, 
the  softening,  winning,  humanizing  influence 
of  a  mother,  we  think  that  it  is  an  incomplete 
and  narrow  view  of  the  scope  of  education  to 
limit  it  to  training  women  for  a  destiny  that 
may  never  be  hers.  Rather  should  that  system 
recommend  itself  which  purports  to  educate 
for  the  wider  object  of  producing  "the  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned,"  who  shall  be  equal  to 
the  occasion,  whether  it  be  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren, to  be  companion  to  a  husband,  whose 
home  it  is  denied  her  to  bless  with  offspring,  or, 
perchance,  to  illustrate  in  single  blessedness  the 
sunny  "afternoon  of  unmarried  life." 

The  primary  and  divine  idea  of  woman  is  "a 
help  meet  for  man."  And  if  so,  in  educating 
her  for  her  vocation,  respect  must  be  had,  not 
less  to  such  provisions  as  may  fit  her  to  exer- 
cise her  proper  .influence  as  a  wife  over  her 
husband,  or  as  an  unmarried  woman  over  soci- 
ety, than  to  such  as  may  make  her  a  model 
mother  to  her  boys  and  girls.  In  each  sphere, 
if  she  realizes  her  mission,  she  has  it  in  her 
power  to  be  "vainqueur  dea  vainqueurs  de  la 
terre;"  the  more  cultivated  her  mind  and  heart, 
the  more  complete  her  spell  in  whatsoever  state 
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of  life  she  finds  herself  occupying  under  the 
allotments  of  Providence.  The  childless  wife, 
if  highly  educated,  has  the  greater  power  V6 
solace  her  husband's  regret  at  lack  of  offspring 
by  being  all  in  all  to  him  herself;  the  maiden 
lady,  whose  youthful  training  has  ministered  to 
her  the  essentials  for  becoming,  if  need  be,  agree- 
able company  to  herself,  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  welcome  in  society,  because  she  brings  to  it 
the  grace  of  contentment  with  her  lot,  and  the 
power  and  will  to  contribute  to  it  additional 
ornament  and  brightness.  It  is  the  lack  of 
sound  early  education  and  intelligent  prepara- 
tion for  life  which  makes  the  dissatisfied  old 
maid,  no  less  than  the  silly  wife,  and  the  weak, 
incompetent  mother.  The  whole  subject,  then, 
has  a  wide  interest  for  the  other  sex.  Consid- 
erations affecting  woman's  development  claim 
our  ready  sympathies. 

On  the  first  point  for  consideration,  the  time 
over  which  female  education  should  extend,  we 
have  little  fear  of  being  at  issue  with  those  most 
capable  of  dispassionate  judgment,  although  we 
may  perchance  do  despite  to  the  views  of  mod- 
ern young  ladies,  and  contravene  the  principles 
of  worldly-wise  mammas.  About  early  training 
all  are  more  or  less  agreed.  A  good  mother 
begins  teaching  her  child  from  the  moment  it 
can  crawl,  and  the  education  of  the  first  years 
is  ever  the  most  indelible.  Happiest  that  child- 
hood where  the  mother's  teaching  goes  on  long- 
est; next  to  it  that  where  the  direction,  if  not 
the  details,  are  under  the  mother's  eye.  But 
as  to  rudimentary  teaching,  no  one  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  beginning  to  impart  it  early,  and  in 
gradual,  moderate  draughts. 

It  is  when  the  rudiments  are  mastered,  and 
the  girl  in  her  teens,  that  difference  of  opinion 
arises  touching  the  hours  and  years  of  female 
instruction.  Here,  if  one  may  judge  by  com- 
mon practice,  the  verdict  of  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters is  as  much  at  variance  with  that  of  disin- 
terested lookers-on,  as  universal  suffrage  differs 
from  the  decision  of  a  select  committee.  While 
lookers-on  are  wont  to  deem  that  the  meet 
preparation  for  cultivated  womanhood  is  gradual 
unforced  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  graces, 
and  endowments,  as  will  sit  easily,  cling  last- 
ingly, and  minister  the  most  unfailing  resources 
to  the  future  life,  it  seems  as  those  most  nearly 
concerned  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
main  object  is  to  crowd  so  much  of  music,  lan- 
guages, sciences,  graces,  and  accomplishments, 
into  the  years  between  twelve  and  seventeen, 
that  at  the  latter  limit  a  girl  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  "out,"  may  look  to  take  her  part  in  the 
grown-up  world,  and  be  at  leisure  to  contem- 
plate an  eligible  investment  in  the  matrimonial 


market,  before  her  younger  sisters  arrive  at  the 
margin  of  this  immature  Rubicon. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  kind 
of  forcing  is  physically  as  well  as  morally  hurt- 
ful. The  ablest  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
saying  that  a  young  girl's  intellect  is  in  far 
greater  risk  of  being  overstrained  than  that  of 
her  hardier  brother.  He  has  his  safety-valves 
in  cricket,  football,  boating,  riding,  running; 
and  his  rougher  system  is  less  susceptible  of 
peril  from  too  much  mental  food,  which  it  re- 
jects, than  the  carefully-tended,  delicately-nur- 
tured, sooner-developed  organization  of  the  girl, 
which  will  retain,  it  may  be,  the  instruction 
crowded  into  a  space  too  small  for  it,  but  retain 
it,  too  frequently,  at  the  risk  of  health,  and 
generally  to  the  hurt  of  mental  digestion.  A 
boy  at  seventeen  is  entering  the  most  telling 
years  of  his  mental  culture.  At  the  very  same 
age  the  hot-house  plant,  his  sister,  is  transferred 
from  the  school-room,  where  every  appliance 
has  been  used  to  facilitate  precocious  ripeness 
of  mind  and  manners;  and  henceforth  the  round 
of  gayety,  the  engagements  of  society,  the  "no- 
leisure"  of  a  restless  age,  preclude,  for  the  most 
part,  the  further  cultivation  of  previous  studies. 
We  say  for  the  most  part,  because  we  must 
except  the  light  literature  and  the  music,  which 
still  divide  the  hours  with  croquet,  because 
most  attractive  to  the  male  sex,  most  fitted  for 
reproduction  in  small  talk,  and  most  favorable 
to  an  indolence  resulting  from  undue  previous 
taxing  of  the  intellect. 

Doubtless  it  may  be  a  human  weakness  to  be 
evermere  singing  "iEtas  parentum  prejor  avis" 
as  we  grow  older,  and,  as  such,  especially  to  be 
distrusted  is  the  inclination  to  exaggerate  the  ex- 
cellencies of  our  grandmothers  and  great  aunts; 
yet  surely  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while  their 
training  lasted  longer,  it  extended  over  far  less 
ground,  and  that  of  them  we  may  say,  without 
controversy,  that  they  were  neither  weaker 
mothers,  worse  wives,  nor  less  pleasant  and 
agreeable  spinsters  than  are  produced  under 
the  Procrustean  system  of  the  present  day.  To 
justify  such  a  system,  we  must  first  concede 
the  axiom  that  girls  ought  to  be  taught  every 
thing,  and  taught  it  moreover  by  the  age  of 
seventeen.  And  this  axiom  is  one  which  the 
more  sober-minded  of  either  sex  will,  we  sus- 
pect, be  loth  to  grant.  It  strikes  them,  on  the 
contrary,  that  very  much  ought  to  be  left  for 
after-study;  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  non- 
essential may  be  passed  over,  where  there  is  no 
manifest  talent  for  acquiring  it,  and  that,  above 
all  things,  the  cultivation  of  bodily  health  and 
vigor  should  go  concurrently, with  the  ripening 
of  the  mind. 
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For  boys  and  men  the  stimulus  of  emulation 
is  wholesome  and  desirable;  but  as  it  is  quite 
out  of  place  among  girls,  whose  sphere  is  the 
home  circle  and  whose  grace  a  sweet  retiring- 
ness,  it  is  surely  enough  if  their  school-days  be 
spent  in  acquiring  such  modicums  of  knowledge 
as  can  be  easily  digested;  for  these  will  prove 
more  in  the  end  than  the  crude  notions  which 
a  modern  school-girl  carries  off  from  her  multi- 
farious lectures.  Sound  education  and  instruc- 
tion effect  this  chiefly,  that  they  open  the  door 
to  knowledge,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  avail 
himself  of  access  to  it. 

Let  female  education  recognize  this,  and  ex- 
tend itself  over  the  eighteenth  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  even  then  it  is  but  intrusted 
to  a  girl's  own  hands,  instead  of  her  teacher's, 
and  the  fruits  will  be  visible  in  higher  aims, 
less  frivolous  tastes,  more  definiteness  of  pur- 
pose, and  greater  strength  of  character.  Such 
common -sense  training  is  the  course  by  which 
to  earn  the  high  and  discriminating  praise  which 
De  Quincey  awards  to  Miss  Wordsworth :  "  She 
was  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things; 
but  what  she  knew  and  had  really  mastered, 
lay  where  it  could  not  be  disturbed — in  the 
temple  of  her  fervid  heart." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  strong  dis- 
sent from  the  foolish  system  of  making  school- 
girls slaves  to  the  acquisition  of  accomplish- 
ments for  which  they  have  no  taste;  and  there 
is  a  natural  transition  to  the  questions  what 
and  how  to  teach,  in  negative  as  well  as  positive 
aspects.  And  here  a  division  meets  us  which 
it  is  less  than  ever  possible  to  ignore  in  the 
present  day,  that  is  to  say,  education  of  accom- 
plishments, and  education,  of  intellect  and  moral 
powers.  Most  people  rank  these  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  placed  them,  though  sounder 
wisdom  would  reckon  that  which  we  have  set 
first,  the  education  which  aims  at  achievements 
in  society,  as  very  secondary  to  that  which 
cultivates  mental  and  moral  power.  The  one 
has  an  eye  to  externals;  the  other  is  intro- 
spective. And  while  the  former  secures  at  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  pains,  considering 
what  must  be  foregone  to  make  room  for  it 
the  mere  transient  power  of  attracting  and 
captivating,  the  latter  furnishes  the  far  more 
precious  life-endowment,  the  independence  and 
self-containedness,  which  enables  her  who  has 
it  to  be  as  happy,  good,  and  useful  out  of  soci- 
ety as  in  it.  Let  the  education,  then,  of  ac- 
complishments be  relegated  to  the  second  rank, 
and  disposed  of  briefly,  before  we  treat  of  es- 
sentials. 

No  one  would  lay  down  a  law  that  should 
bann  the  cultivation  of  vocal  and  instrumental 


music,  seeing  that  it  exercises,  when  success- 
fully developed,  so  just  a  spell  over  so  many 
^arers,  and  such  soothing,  awakening,  spirit- 
ualizing influences  upon  even  those  who  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  principles.  But  it  may 
admit  of  grave  question  what  is  gained  by  two 
hours  and  a  half  of  practice  per  diem  in  the 
case  of  the  ninety  and  nine  girls  who  will  never 
become  first-rate  performers,  and  who  will  un- 
questionably play  and  sing  no  more,  after  they 
become  wives  and  mothers.  It  is  quite  time 
that  in  female  education  a  wider  recognition 
should  take  place  of  the  wisdom  of  electing 
what  accomplishments  to  pursue,  and  what  to 
decline.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  man  may 
choose  his  second  school  or  tripos,  while  the 
ancient  studies  of  the  University  are  a  sine  qua 
non  to  all  alike.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  take 
a  little  more  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  various 
bents  of  girlish  capacity  likewise,  so  that,  where 
it  was  to  end  only  in  mediocrity,  music  might 
not  be  followed  up,  but  more  time  allotted  to 
drawing,  if,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  absence 
of  musical  talent,  the  taste  for  drawing  appeared 
to  be  a  compensating  gift?  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  except  in  a  few  brilliant  instances,  the 
years  of  girlhood  can  furnish  space  for  thorough 
attainment  of  both;  and  the  struggle  to  master 
too  many  accomplishments  is  apt  to  end  in  &  | 
superficiality,  spreading  over  the  more  solid 
studies,  and  acting  prejudicially  on  the  whole 
mind. 

In  like  manner  we  venture  to  think  it  a 
mistake,  unless  in  cases  of  rare  linguistic  talent, 
to  encourage  the  acquirement  in  mere  school- 
days of  more  than  one  modern  language.  "  Xon 
multa  sed  multum"  may  hold  good  in  this  case, 
if  interpreted  for  the  nonce  of  getting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  languages,  instead  of 
a  smattering  of  many.  Perhaps,  even  where 
there  is  talent  for  languages,  the  complete  mas- 
tery of  one  is  a  greater  power  than  divided 
acquaintance  with  half  a  dozen;  and,  as  French 
is  the  passport  to  Europe,  and  serves  as  a  me- 
dium of  intercommunication  to  the  civilized 
world,  it  deserves  to  be  more  really  and  effect- 
ually taught  to  every  English  school-girl,  than 
it  is  likely  to  be,  so  long  as,  beyond  a  few 
verbs  and  a  few  exercises,  it  is  left  to  teach 
itself  through  the  broken  gabble  wherewith  girls 
cheat  the  hours  during  which  a  veto  is  put 
upon  their  mother  tongue.  A  wise  selection  of 
French  books  would  enhance  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  study.  Better  and  more  attractive 
vehicles  may  be  found  for  conveying  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  French  language  to  English  youth 
than  the  "Gil  Bias,"  and  "Recueils  Choisis," 
the  "T6l6maque/'  and  "Gonslave,"  of  our  early 
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days.  This  done,  and  care  being  taken  to  teach 
it  thoroughly  and  grammatically,  the  study  of 
French  may  serve  to  the  female  mind  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  mental  drill  which  the  dead 
languages  supply  to  the  English  Bchool-boy.  It 
will  furnish  the  mastery  over  grammar  and 
syntax,  and  a  key  to  self-instruction  in  other 
languages,  if  such  should  chance  to  be  the  taste. 
Not  indeed  the  master-key;  for  that  unques- 
tionably is  Latin,  though  at  various  times  ob- 
jections have  been  urged  to  its  introduction 
into  the  female  curriculum. 

Weighty,  indeed,  ought  such  objections  to  be, 
if  they  avail  to  exclude  a  girl  from  a  discipline 
so  promotive  of  accuracy,  so  improving  to  En- 
glish style,  so  helpful  to  familiarity  with  the 
grammar  and  syntax  of  most  European  tongues. 
Yet  to  what  do  they  amount?  To  no  more,  we 
are  constrained  to  own,  than  may,  with  equal 
or  greater  force,  be  urged  against  the  un watched 
Btudy  of  French  or  English  authors.  Nothing 
in  the  Latin  language  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  ordinary  type  of  French  novels,  teeming,  as 
these  do,  with  a  subtiler,  because  less  manifest, 
poison.  And,  to  quote  the  most  recent  editor 
of  Homer,  "As  regards  matters  of  delicacy  we 
apologize  to  modern  ears  for  Sbakspeare,  on  the 
score  of  the  fault  of  his  age,  on  a  moderate 
computation  five  hundred  times  at  least  for 
once  that  such  an  apology  is  needed  for  Ho- 
mer." And  what,  we  may  ask,  would  be  the 
ratio  if  for  Sbakspeare  we  were  to  read  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher?  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  worst  blemishes  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  are  half  as  much  calculated  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  simplicity  and  purity,  as  the 
equivocal  situations  and  maudlin  sentimentali- 
ties of  the  modern  sensational  novel.  Much 
truth  lies  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  remark  that  "the 
chance  and  scattered  evil  that  may  here  and 
there  haunt,  or  bide  itself  in,  a  powerful  book 
never  does  any  harm  to  a  noble  girl;"  nor  can 
we  exclude  Latin  from  the  studies  of  girlhood 
without  ignoring  another  sound  position  of  the 
same  eloquent  writer;  namely,  "that  a  man 
ought  to  know  any  language  or  science  he 
learns,  thoroughly;  while  a  woman  should  know 
1  he  same  language  or  science  so  far  as  to  enable 
her  to  sympathize  in  her  husband's  pleasures, 
and  in  those  of  his  best  friends." 

But  the  true  answer  to  objectors  is,  to  con- 
cede the  peril  of  unguarded  and  unrestricted 
reading  of  the  classics — as  indeed  of  all  unre- 
stricted reading  in  the  case  of  the  young — while 
we  uphold  the  importance,  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  female  mind,  and  completing  its  educa- 
tion, of  such  a  discriminating  Btudy  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  is  imparted  by  conscientious  in- 


structors, best  of  all,  perhaps,  if  it  may  be, 
under  parental  surveillance  or  tuition.  The 
movement  to  admit  abstruser  sciences,  such  as 
mathematics,  into  the  school-girl's  course  we 
regard  with  less  favor,  although  in  the  very 
rare  cases  where  she  has  a  taste  and  capacity 
for  such  knowledge,  the  study  of  it  need  not  be 
discouraged. 

Women  in  general  are  probably  best  as  they 
are — in  possession  of  that  intuitive  right  judg- 
ment which  is  safe  at  first  thought,  though 
with  the  stronger  half  of  the  intelligent  crea- 
tion "second  thoughts  are  best."  No  teaching 
imparts  this  inborn  leaping  to  sound  conclu- 
sions, or  matures  the  tact  which  is  a  woman's 
chief  advantage  over  her  more  methodical  part- 
ner in  life.  What  she  does  want,  perhaps,  is 
the  means  of  amassing  data  for  induction,  of 
storing  up  lessons  corrective  of  her  natural 
enthusiasm,  of  arranging  examples  available  in 
any  conceivable  situation  or  question. 

It  may  be  that  history,  and,  even  more,  biog- 
raphy— in  naming  which  we  pass  from  educa- 
tion of  the  accomplishments  into  the  range  of 
practical  education  of  the  intellect— deserves  a 
very  chief  place  among  the  studies  of  girlhood. 
"  What  have  been  the  books,"  asked  Archdeacon 
Allen  in  a  lecture  on  the  every-day  work  of 
ladies,  from  which  many  valuable  suggestions 
might  be  gathered,  "that  have  best  helped 
man  to  live?  They  are  all  biographical."  And 
Longfellow's  reiteration  of  the  same  idea  in  his 
"Psalm  of  Life"  is  too  well  known  to  need 
quotation.  Now,  if  this  is  true  for  men,  much 
more  for  women.  Their  school  days  should  be 
so  parceled  out  that  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
may  be  given  to  history  and  biography — kindred 
studies,  interlacing  each  other — to  be  learned 
not  out  of  colorless  compendiums,  but  from  ac- 
cepted "works  for  all  time"  of  which  there  are 
enough  for  ample  choice. 

There  can  be  no  healthier  discipline  conceiv- 
able for  the  female  mind  than  instruction  by 
examples  in  a  well -chosen  course  of  biography. 
And,  not  so  much  indeed  for  its  disciplinary 
effects  as  for  its  essential  claim  to  form  a  part 
in  the  training  of  educated  English  women,  and 
its  legitimate  stimulus  to  patriotic  feeling,  the 
kindred  study  of  English  literature  is  entitled 
to  far  more  attention.  Why  should  not  English 
girlhood  be  taught,  first  and  foremost,  its  own 
mother  tongue — so  as  to  love  it,  to  read  it,  to 
write  it;  to  be  conversant  with  its  poetry;  to 
appreciate  its  prose;  to  know  something  of  its 
structure,  and  history,  and  development?  One 
knows  not  whether  to  smile  or  blush,  in  this 
age  of  books  and  literary  luxury,  to  see  how 
ignorant  of  our  standard  literature  are  three- 
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fourths  of  the  young  ladies  one  meets.  With- 
out expecting  them  to  pass  an  examination  in 
"Shakspeare"  or  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  "  British  Essayists,"  one 
ought  to  find  it  a  harder  task  than  it  iB,  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  their  knowledge  of  En- 
glish literature,  especially  if  their  skill  in  mak- 
ing talk  out  of  sm a  11  data  is  taken  into  account. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  more  frivolous,  whose 
best  reading  iB  the  serial  of  Dickens  or  Trol- 
lope,  the  better  average  of  young  ladies  con- 
tents itself  too  generally  with  semi -religious 
novels,  and  the  lighter  articles  of  the  various 
monthlies.  The  fault  must  lie  with  the  misdi- 
rection of  taste  in  school  days;  and  lack  of 
knowledge  so  valuable  and  so  accessible  is 
surely  an  inexcusable  fault.  Boys  indeed  must 
pick  it  up  at  by-times,  as  their  school  hours 
are  mainly  devoted  to  classics.  But  classics  to 
them  are  partly  in  the  place  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  partly  the  stepping-stones  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  it,  seeing  that  it  is  chiefly  modeled 
after  the  classical  patterns.  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  only  English  literature  from  which 
to  gain  ideas  of  style  or  composition,  except  the 
mother-wit  which  it  must  be  admitted  serves 
them  in  good  stead. 

A  decided  improvement  in  all  girl  school- 
rooms would  be  the  introduction  of  such  text- 
books as  the  "Student's  Manual  of  English 
Literature,"  by  Dr.  Smith,  or  the  similar  Manual 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold.  These  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  copious  readings  from  the  partic- 
ular authors  most  deserving  of  study,  and  it 
would  be  a  further  advantage  if  lessons  upon 
such  subjects  could  be  required  to  be  repro- 
duced in  abstract.  The  gain  of  this  process 
would  be  twofold.  The  memory  would  be 
strengthened,  and  this  is  no  unimportant  aim 
in  education.  And,  besides  this,  a  style  would 
be  formed,  which  would  have  its  foundation  in 
accredited  models  and  accurate  principles,  and 
yet  retain  a  certain  character  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar to  female  composition.  We  might  again 
look  for  the  lively,  easy,  graceful  letters,  which 
women  penned  in  time  past;  but  which  the 
hurry  of  modern  life,  the  preference  for  showy 
accomplishments,  the  skimming  of  many  light 
books  in  place  of  the  digestion  of  a  few  sound 
ones,  has  done  so  much  to  banish. 

What  is  there  even  now  to  equal  the  natural, 
unsystematic,  but  delightfully-versatile  corre- 
spondence of  some  few  women,  whose  education 
has  been  modeled  after  the  elder  fashion,  and 
whose  letters  achieve  a  more  enduring  popu- 
larity at  the  breakfast-table,  than  the  most 
skillful  and  elaborate  performance  in  the  music 
room?    Or  what  more  barren  than  the  hasty 


scrawls,  the'  ungainly  sentences  and— eave  the 
mark  I— -phonetic  spelling  of  many  young  ladies, 
on  whose  education  there  has  been  no  stint  of 
expense? 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  in  favor  of  more 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  reading  aloud,  an  ac- 
complishment so  popular  and  so  needful  that 
its  value  can  not  be  exaggerated.  What  sim- 
pler repayal  than  this  of  the  price  of  nurture 
to  an  aged  father?  What  Bweeter  solace  to  the. 
sick,  whom  it  is  woman's  mission  to  tend? 
What  surer  mode  of  kindling  love  of  books  in 
young  children?  And,  in  quitting  the  topic  of 
"  what  to  teach,"  it  were  wrong  to  omit  a  word 
for  the  science  of  Botany,  a  science  especially 
fitted  for  the  gentler  sex,  to  whose  country 
rambles  it  gives  endless  variety,  while  it  in- 
spires them  with  ever-increasing  reverence  for 
the  Author  of  Creation.  No  kindred  study 
comes  near  it  in  attractiveness,  in  freshness  of 
charm,  in  facilities  for  cultivation,  or  in  endur- 
ingness  of  resource.  It  were  wrong,  too,  to  let 
Mr.  Ruskin's  "  veto  "  upon  theology  as  a  science 
for  ladies  lack  our  hearty  indorsement.  There 
is  no  need  to  teach  them  wider  charities,  or 
more  trustful  and  unaffected  piety.  Those,  in 
the  true  woman,  are  innate.  And  if  one  thing 
rather  than  another  is  calculated  to  mar  and 
outroot  these,  it  is  surely  the  incompetent  in- 
trusion of  themselves  into  the  region  of  relig- 
ious controversy,  "into  that  Bcience  in  which 
the  greatest  men  have  trembled,  and  the  wisest 
erred." 

o 

AT  NIGHT. 


IT  XLLKK   OLBMBNTIHI    IOWA1TB. 


Now  my  bands  may  rest  from  labor, 
Day  with  all  its  care  is  past; 

With  my  God,  myself,  my  neighbor, 
Let  my  soul's  accounts  be  cast. 

Have  1  prized  each  inspiration 
God  hath  sent  to  light  my  way; 

Done  the  duties  of  my  station. 
To  his  glory,  through  the  day? 

Let  me  now  my  action  measure 
By  the  grace  bestowed  within; 

Have  I  kept  mine  eyes  from  pleasure, 
That  would  lead  my  heart  to  sin? 

Have  I  sought  my  neighbor's  blessing. 
Prized  his  welfare  as  my  own; 

And  when  ills  were  on  him  pressing, 
Aid  and  comfort  to  him  shown? 

Ah,  alas!  my  soul's  petition 
Still  must  be  each  day  I  live, 

For  omission  and  commission, 
In  thy  mercy,  Lord,  forgive. 
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AH  HOUR  A  DAT. 


BI  III,   X.   M'COMAUOHY. 


MANY  a  lad,  toiling  to-day  on  the  farm,  or 
at  the  mechanic's  bench,  or  perhaps  at  the 
forecastle,  longs  for  a  higher  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  spends  hours  in  dreaming  over  what 
he  might  be  and  do  if  he  only  had  an  educa- 
tion. The  most  part  only  dream  because  they 
do  not  make  an  effort  to  advance  themselves. 
It  is  not  because  the  majority  have  not  talent 
enough  to  secure  an  education,  but  because 
they  have  not  energy  enough  to  develop  their 
resources. 

Now,  there  is  hardly  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
has  not  some  leisure  hour  in  the  day  which 
might  be  given  to  reading.  If  he  will  faith- 
fully improve  that,  he  will  surely  make  great 
progress  in  intelligence.  The  word  improve 
implies  that  you  read  the  right  kind  of  books; 
you  had  better  keep  to  your  hoe  or  work- 
bench than  to  read  bad  ones;  you  might  as 
well  try  to  feed  your  body  on  chaff  as  to  enrich 
your  mind  by  reading  novels. 

A  shoemaker's  lad  in  Vermont  formed  the 
resolution,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  of 
reading  one  hour  a  day,  and  he  has  followed 
it  faithfully  for  over  thirty  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  mastered,  without  a  teacher,  the 
whole  science  of  mathematics,  has  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  natural  sciences,  collect- 
ing and  arranging  a  beautiful  zoological  cabinet, 
besides  various  herbariums  which  take  rank 
among  the  first  collections  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  his  collection  of 
ferns.  He  is  an  excellent  astronomer,  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
department  of  general  literature.  He  has  col- 
lected a  large  library  by  being  frugal  in  his 
other  expenditures,  and  in  it  he  ever  finds  new 
sources  of  delight.  No  fear  of  his  ever  getting 
ashore  for  want  of  useful  things  to  study.  The 
range  of  science  and  literature  is  wide  enough 
to  occupy  all  of  man's  short  life-time.  And  no 
doubt,  with  all  his  acquirements,  be  feels  that 
he  has  but  just  entered  on  the  sea  of  knowledge. 

Now,  you  know  we  used  to  write  in  our  first 
copy-books,  "  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do 
again,"  and  it  is  worth  remembering.  You  can 
hardly  limit  your  own  ability  if  you  only  have 
perseverance  and  energy  of  purpose.  Half  a 
resolution  never  accomplished  any  thing.    No 


matter  how  great  your  difficulties,  you  can  mas- 
ter them  if  you  only  have  the  spirit  necessary. 

A  poor  lad  used  to  take  his  book  in  the 
street  and  read  before  the  brightly-lighted  shop 
windows;  and  when  the  shops  were  closed, 
rather  than  give  up  the  enjoyment,  he  would 
climb  up  the  street  lamp-post  and  hold  on  with 
one  arm,  while  he  held  his  book  with  the  other. 
Now,  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this 
who  is  too  poor  to  have  a  lamp  or  a  candle- 
light for  an  hour  in  the  evening  at  his  own 
home. 

William  Cobbet,  who  afterward  became  so 
distinguished,  had  to  labor  under  even  greater 
disadvantages.  He  was  a  poor  soldier,  living 
on  sixpence  a  day,  and  the  most  of  his  study- 
ing, he  tells  us,  was  done  with  the  edge  of  his 
guard  bed  for  a  seat,  his  knapsack  for  a  book- 
case, and  a  board  lying  across  his  lap  for  a 
desk.  He  could  buy  no  oil  or  candles,  and 
must  take  his  turn  at  reading  by  the  camp-fire. 
To  buy  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  without  a  portion  of  food,  though 
almost  starving,  and  all  his  studying  was  done 
in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  thoughtless  sol- 
diers, forever  talking,  singing,  or  whistling,  and 
that,  too,  at  any  odd  minutes  he  could  manage 
to  pick  up.  Will  you  ever  think  again  that 
you  have  no  advantages  for  improving  your- 
selves? If  you  wait  for  every  thing  to  be 
smooth  and  easy  before  you,  life  will  all  slip  away 
and  you  will  never  have  accomplished  half  your 
Creator  designed  you  should.  He  places  diffi- 
culties before  you  for  the  very  purpose  of  trying 
your  mettle,  of  teaching  you  your  own  strength 
or  weakness.  He  knows  when  you  successfully 
battle  with  and  overcome  them,  and  he  alBo 
notes  when  you  allow  sloth  to  bind  his  fetters 
about  you. 

Robert  Bloom  field,  who  occupies  such  an  hon- 
orable niche  among  the  British  poets,  was  a 
poor  shoemaker's  apprentice,  and  by  improving 
all  his  spare  minutes  became  well  stored  with 
intellectual  riches,  poor  as  he  was  in  other  re- 
spects. It  did  not  seem  very  likely,  as  he  used  to 
bend  over  his  lowly  bench,  pegging  away  at  his 
humble  occupation,  that  he  would  ever  be  the 
companion  of  the  most  learned  and  respected 
men  of  the  land.  But  if  we  only  faithfully 
make  the  most  of  our  abilities,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  Lord  may  have  in  store  for  us. 

Who  would  have  thought  when  they  looked 
on  Hugh  Miller,  toiling  for  his  daily  bread  in  a 
stone  quarry,  dealing  blow  after  blow  upon  the 
hard  rock,  as  if  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world 
beyond  the  present  task,  that  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  the  world  would  delight  to  eit 
at  bis  feet  as  humble  learners;  that  they  would 
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regard  no  praise  too  high,  no  honor  too  great 
to  bestow  upon  him.  When  he  was  a  boy  he 
knew  no  more  of  geology  than  you  do.  But  he 
studied.  You  may  do  thesame.  You  may  be- 
come a  great  geologist,  or  botanist,  or  astrono- 
mer, if  you  only  have  the  will-power  and  the 
industry.  You  never  will  if  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  waste  time,  unless  you  "right  about 
face,"  and  learn  to  be  miserly  of  it.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  to  be  miserly  of  money. 

It  is  of  great  importance  what  you  read  in 
these  early  years,  and  as  your  judgment  may 
not  be  the  safest  to  follow,  it  is  well  to  ask  the 
advice  of  some  reliable  literary  person — as  your 
teacher  or  parents.  Still  it  is  important  to  con- 
sult your  own  particular  taste,  if  that  has  not 
been  perverted  by  reading  common  works  of 
fiction.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  are  not 
willing  to  break  away  from  the  chains  which 
they  have  thrown  around  you,  you  had  better 
give  up  all  hope  of  ever  making  any  literary 
attainments.  Your  mind  will  all  be  frittered 
away  on  vanities  lighter  than  air;  your  taste 
for  any  thing  sound  or  useful  utterly  destroyed, 
a  great  bar  thrown  across  your  pathway  toward 
heaven.  Remember  that  these  first  books  you 
read  attentively  will  be  remembered.  You  may 
forget  a  great  deal  afterward,  but  these  will  be 
stamped  like  adamant  on  your  heart.  They 
may  decide  what  you  will  be  and  do  in  life. 
0,  there  is  such  a  might  in  these  firet  books! 

You  can  not  tell  how  useful  they  may  be  to 
you  in  after  years.  Dr.  Arnold  quoted  accu- 
rately from  a  book  he  read  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  forty  years  afterward.  He  had  never 
seen  the  book  in  the  mean  time.  He  read  it 
attentively,  you  may  be  sure.  Remember,  it  is 
better  to  read  one  page  carefully,  so  you  will 
remember  what  it  says,  than  to  read  fifty  care- 
lessly. So  one  good  book  thoroughly  read  is  of 
more  use  to  you  than  a  dozen  skimmed  over. 
It  was  the  saying  of  a  deep  scholar  in  human 
nature,  "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book."  He 
who  reads  a  little  thoroughly  would  be  so  skilled 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  controvert  him. 

Have  a  system  about  your  reading.  Begin  a 
book  and  finish  before  you  give  it  up.  It  is 
interesting  to  have  on  hand  more  than  one 
book  at  a  time,  in  which  you  can  read  in  turn. 

But  whatever  else  you  neglect,  do  not  forget 
to  have  a  "book  of  white  paper,"  a  note-book, 
in  which  you  can  take  down  useful  points  you 
wish  to  remember,  and  trains  of  thought  which 
may  have  been  awakened  in  your  own  mind. 
It  will  be  a  high  source  of  improvement  to  you, 
and  after  a  little  practice  will  become  a  delight- 
ful employment.  It  will  be  difficult  at  the  first, 
no  doubt,  but  write  just  what  strikes  you  most 


impressively,  and  with  the  ^understanding  that 
it  is  for  nobody's  eye  but  your  own,  and  yon 
will  soon  get  over  your  reluctance.  Now  do 
not  say,  I  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  a 
nice  blank  book,  bo  there  is  no  use  for  me  to 
try.  A  prisoner  once  wished  to  write  down  the 
thoughts  that  were  constantly  crowding  in  his 
mind,  on  some  favorite  science,  but  he  had  no 
book,  nor  paper,  nor  pen.  He  was  allowed  a 
few  printed  books  and  an  occasional  newspaper, 
so  he  wrote  out  a  valuable  scientific  work  on 
the  margins  of  his  books  and  papers,  with  ink 
made  of  candle  snuff  and  water,  and  with  a 
pen  made  of  a  bit  of  stick.  You  will  hardly 
be  reduced  to  such  straits  as  that.  A  sheet  of 
foolscap  folded  into  four  leaves  is  a  very  good 
book  to  begin  with.  As  you  improve  you  will 
no  doubt  find  a  way  to  get  a  better  one. 

A  writer  who  stands  high  in  the  first  literary 
circles  in  our  land,  whose  services  are  often 
sought  for  on  literary,  festive  occasions,  was 
accustomed,  when  a  youth,  to  thus  save  his 
best  thoughts,  on  subjects  suggested  by  his  read- 
ings or  his  observations  among  men.  Sometimes 
he  would  have  a  quire  of  paper  written  over 
with  them,  and  they  were  sure  to  come  usefol 
in  his  varied  writings.  A  good  writer  is  like  & 
bee  which  culls  its  honey  from  flowers  far  and 
near.  "A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone,  half  hidden 
from  the  eye,"  may  sometimes  furnish  a  crystal 
drop  of  surpassing  sweetness. 

"  But  with  all  your  gettings  get  understand- 
ing." A  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  is  the 
very  best  of  all  possessions.  Without  it  the 
highest  attainments  will  only  increase  your 
misery  in  the  life  to  come.  Unsanctified  wis- 
dom is  not  worth  the  getting.  Let  a  part  of 
your  reading  time  be  given  to  the  best  of  books, 
if  you  would  have  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  rest. 

Who  will  form  this  resolution  of  reading  an 
hour  a  day,  and  carry  it  out  faithfully  for  the 
next  year?  I  should  love  to  hear  from  any 
boy  or  girl  who  has  carried  out  such  a  plan  for 
a  year,  and  learn  what  progress  they  have  made. 
Note  down  carefully  the  books  you  have  read, 
and  the  dates  of  commencing  and  finishing. 
Remember  that  the  more  slowly  and  thought- 
fully you  read,  the  greater  will  be  your  im- 
provement. You  can  not  impress  this  too  deeply 
upon  your  mind. 


Be  careful  to  injure  no  one's  feelings  by  un- 
kind remarks.    Never  tell  tales,  make  faces,  call 
names,  ridicule  the  lame,  mimic  the  unfortunate,  j 
or  be  cruel  to  insects,  birds,  or  animals. 
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"AVOH  10  80V  FITTOBE." 


BT  SOPHIA  VAM  liTll. 


"T  ALSO  am  a  painter."    This  is  the  meaning 
J-  of  these  strange  Italian  words,  dear  chil- 
dren, once  spoken  by  the  great  artist,  Coreggio. 
His  true  name  was  Antonio  Allegri,  of  the 
town  of  Coreggio,  bat  he  was  often  called  sim- 
ply Coreggio.    Although  very  poor,  he  spared 
no  labor  or  expense  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  art  he  had  chosen,  for  he  thought  it  was 
glorious  to  be  a  great  painter.    The  materials 
he  used  were  always  the  best  that  could  be 
procured;  and  he  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great, 
and  no  labor  too  severe  which  added  to  the 
beauty  of  his  pictures.    The  faces  he  painted 
were  as  beautiful  as  those  men  sometimes  see 
in  their  dreams;  and  when  be  pictured  an  angel 
it  seemed  lovely  enough  to  have  just  descended 
from  the  sky.    He  worked  thus  patiently  for 
years  in  humble  poverty,  every  day  creating 
some  new  image  of  beauty,  and   striving  to 
place  upon  canvas  the  sweet  visions  that  filled 
his  thoughts.     It  is  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  become  so  great  an  artist  with  no  master 
to  direct  him,  and  having  no  great  paintings 
with  which  to  compare  his  own.    He,  himself, 
scarcely  knew  with  how  noble  a  gift  God  had 
intrusted  him,  till  he  stood,  at  last,  before  a 
painting  done  by  the  great  master  Raphael. 
Then,  when  he  saw  that  his  own  works  resem- 
bled this  and  were  almost  as  beautiful,  his  heart 
swelled  with  a  great  joy,  and  he  cried,  "  Anch 
io  son  Pittore." 

Painting  is  indeed  a  noble  art,  and  Coreggio 
did  well  to  be  joyful;  but  there  is  an  art  more 
sublime  and  far  more  beautiful.  It  is  a  kind 
of  painting  Time  can  never  destroy,  and  which 
grows  only  more  beautiful  as  ages  advance. 
This  art  is  the  painting  of  the  image  of  Christ 
on  the  soul.  Those  who  paint  are  the  pastors 
and  teachers  whom  God  has  chosen,  and  their 
pictures  are  made  upon  the  heart  of  a  little 
child. 

Would  you  not,  my  child,  like  some  day  to 
be  a  painter  in  this  divine  school?  See  what 
they  paint.  It  is  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  in 
his  mother's  arms  at  the  Christmas  time>  re- 
ceiving from  that  humble  throne  the  homage 
of  both  lowly  shepherds  and  Magi  of  the  Blast. 
Then  it  is  the  child  Jesus  subject  to  his  parents, 
and  showing  that  perfect  obedience  which  is  the 
example  for  us  all.  Then  it  is  that  innocent 
child  grown  into  a  perfect  man,  going  about 
among  the  cruel  Jews  with  blessing  in  his  heart 
and  on  his  lips.  It  is  the  Divine  Master,  the 
only  Son  of  God,  upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  for 


the  sins  of  the  world,  and  freely  giving  his 
precious  life  for  our  sake  because  he  loved  us. 

So  is  the  lovely  image  painted  upon  human 
hearts.  And  if  the  painter's  work  is  not  marred 
by  evil  passions,  all  the  blessed  traits  of  our 
Savior  are  copied  one  by  one,  till  the*  child 
becomes  like  him  in  obedience,  like  him  in  love, 
like  him  in  all  things. 

Is  it  not  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  Christ  painter? 
And  you  may  be  one,  my  dear  child,  if  you 
will.  Try  to  do  good  to  some  one,  try  to  be 
kind  and  forgiving,  set  an  example  of  a  holy 
life,  and  you  will  influence  some  heart  so  that 
the  image  of  Christ  will  begin  to  appear  there. 
Then,  when  be  comes  to  search  for  his  painters, 
how  will  your  heart  beat  with  joy  if  he  counts 
you  among  them!  When,  for  the  first  time, 
you  behold  him  and  perceive  traces  of  his  love- 
liness in  your  own  soul,  and  other  souls  which 
you  have  fashioned,  you  may  say,  "  Lord,  I  have 
wrought  alone,  in  humbleness  and  poverty.  My 
soul  was  filled  with  visions  of  glory  and  beauty, 
but  I  knew  not  if  my  work  were  worthy  of 
thee,  my  unseen  Master.  But  now  am  I  sat- 
isfied to  awake  in  thy  likeness.  Am  I  not  also 
thy  painter?    Dost  thou  not  own  even  .me?" 


THE  LITTLE  PILGBIX . 


There  is  a  path  that  leads  to  God — 

All  others  go  astray; 
Narrow,  but  pleasant  is  the  road, 

And  Christians  love  the  way. 

It  leads  straight  through  this  world  of  sin, 

And  dangers  must  be  passed; 
But  they  who  boldly  enter  in 

Will  get  to  heaven  at  last. 

How  shall  an  infant  pilgrim  dare 

This  dangerons  path  to  tread? 
For  on  the  way  is  many  a  snare 

For  youthful  travelers  spread; 

While  the  broad  road,  where  thousands  go, 

Lies  near  and  opens  fair; 
And  many  tnrn  aside,  I  know, 

To  walk  with  sinners  there. 

But,  lest  my  feeble  ways  should  slide, 

Or  wander  from  thy  way, 
Lord,  condescend  to  be  my  guide, 

And  I  shall  never  stray. 

Then  I  may  go  without  alarm, 

And  trust  his  word  of  old; 
"  The  lambs  he  '11  gather  with  his  arm, 

And  lead  them  to  the  fold." 

Thus  I  may  safely  venture  through, 

Beneath  my  Shepherd's  care; 
And  keep  the  gate  of  heaven  in  view, 

Till  I  shall  enter  there. 
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THE  FOBTUHATE  SHOBE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


IT    MK8.    C01A    A.    L1CSOIX. 


ON  a  dry  and  desert  island  of  the  great  ocean 
lived  a  father  and  mother  with  their  two 
children.  The  family  had  been  cast  there  by  a 
shipwreck.  A  cave  in  the  rock  was  their  dwell- 
ing, a  few  herbs  and  roots  of  shrubs  was  all 
they  had  to  eat,  and  one  little  spring  of  water 
furnished  them  drink. 

The  children  had  no  remembrance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  came  into  the  island.  They 
could  not  tell  what  bread  was,  nor  milk,  nor 
fruits,  and  all  the  joys  of  the  world  were  un- 
known to  them.  But  one  day  there  came  a 
little  boat  to  the  island,  rowed  by  four  black 
men.  This  event  caused  great  joy  to  the  par- 
ents, for  it  gave  them  hopes  of  being  delivered 
from  their  sufferings.  The  boat  was  too  frail, 
however,  to  take  all  the  family  at  once  to  the 
main  land,  so  the  father  undertook  the  journey 
first.  The  mother  and  children  wept  when  they 
saw  him  enter  the  boat,  which  seemed  so  light 
to  hold  him  and  the  four  black  men,  but  he  told 
them  not  to  weep,  for  he  would  be  better  off  on 
the  other  shore,  and  they  should  soon   follow. 

When  the  boat  returned  and  took  the  mother 
the  children  wept  again  bitterly,  but  she,  also, 
told  them  not  to  weep,  for  they  should  soon  see 
each  other  in  a  better  country.  Finally  the  boat 
came  back  and  took  the  two  children.  They 
were  much  afraid  of  the  black  men.  They 
trembled  when  the  little,  frail  bark  was  tossed 
upon  the  waves.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
fears  and  tremblings  they  approached  the  looked- 
for  land.  What  was  their  joy  when  they  saw 
their  parents  running  toward  them  on  the  shore, 
with  their  arms  extended  to  embrace  theml 
They  led  them  under  the  shadow  of  some  great 
palm-trees  and  placed  them  upon  the  flowery 
turf,  and  then  gave  them  milk,  and  honey,  and 
deliciouB  fruits  to  eat.  "0!  how  foolish  was 
our  fear/1  said  the  children.  "  Instead  of  being 
afraid  we  should  have  been  rejoiced  at  the  ap- 
proach of  these  black  men  who  were  to  bring 
us  into  this  beautiful  country.'1 

"But,  my  dear  children,"  said  the  father, 
"our  passage  from  the  desert  island  to  this 
happy  place  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson  of  deep 
meaning.  We  all  have,  some  day,  another  long 
journey  to  make,  but  it  will  be  into  a  country 
full  of  delights.  The  whole  earth  is  an  island 
which  we  must  soon  leave.  The  beautiful  coun- 
try on  which  we  have  just  landed  is  an  image, 
although  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  heaven 
to  which  we  are  going.    The  passage  over  the 


great  ocean  is  death.  The  bark  which  brought 
us  here  is  an  image  of  the  coffin  in  which  four 
men  clothed  in  black  shall  carry  us  from  the 
dark  night  of  death  to  a  glorious  day. 

"Therefore,  when  the  hour  of  departure  shall 
sound  for  you,  for  your  mother,  or  for  me,  do 
not  be  frightened,  for  death,  to  virtuous  souls, 
is  only  the  passage  from  this  valley  of  tears  to 
the  land  of  blessedness  and  beauty." 

Soon  we  shall  touch  on  that  fortunate  shore 
Where  winds  nor  storms  can  trouble  ns  more. 


THE  CHILD  THAT  PRATED. 


A  POOR  widow,  somewhere  in  Germany, 
named  Theresa,  said,  one  morning,  to  her  five 
children,  who  were  all  very  young,  "My  dear 
children,  I  can  not  give  you  any  breakfast  this 
morning;  I  have  no  bread,  no  flour,  and  not  an 
egg  in  the  house.  I  have  earned  no  money  for 
several  days;  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  come 
to  our  aid,  for  he  is  rich,  and  has  all  power,  and 
he  has  said, '  Call  upon  me  in  distress  and  I  will 
help  you.' "  Little  Christian,  who  was  scarcely 
six  years  old,  without  any  breakfast,  sadly  took 
his  way  to  school.  In  passing  before  the  church  i 
he  saw  the  door  open,  so  he  entered  and  kneeled 
before  the  altar.  As  he  saw  no  one  he  pro-  ' 
nou need  in  a  loud  voice  this  prayer,  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,  we  are  fire  poor 
little  children  who  have  nothing  to  eat.  Our 
mamma  has  no  bread,  no  flour,  and  no  eggs; 
give  us  something  to  eat  that  we  may  not  die 
of  hunger.  0,  Qod,  come  and  help  us,  yon  who 
are  so  rich  and  so  powerful!  It  is  easy  for  you 
to  do  us  good,  and  you  have  promised  it;  deign 
now  to  fulfill  thy  promise."  It  was  thus  that 
Christian  prayed,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  young 
heart,  then  he  went  to  school.  When  he  re- 
turned home  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  upon 
the  table  a  great  loaf  of  bread,  a  large  dish  of 
flour,  and  a  basket  full  of  eggs!  "God  be 
praised,"  cried  he,  "transported  with  joy;  he 
has  heard  my  prayer.  Tell  me,  mamma,  was  it 
not  an  angel  who  brought  all  these  things  in 
by  the  window  7" 

"No  my  child,"  replied  the  mother;  "however, 
God  did  hear  your  prayer.  While  you  prayed 
before  the*  altar,  the  wife  of  our  mayor  was 
kneeling  in  a  little  chapel  close  by;  you  did 
not  see  her,  but  she  saw  and  heard  you.  This 
charitable  lady  hurried  to  relieve  us,  and  she  is 
that  kind  angel  whom  God  sent  to  our  aid. 
Now,  my  dear  children,  let  us  thank  God,  re- 
joice, and  never  forget  this  beautiful  maxim: 

*  On  the  goodness  of  God  let  ns  ever  repose, 
Who,  wonderful  help,  for  our  many  needs  knows."* 
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%\t  tamilg  $irtU. 


A  Si8TER's  Love.— There  is  do  purer  feeling  kindled 
upon  the  altar  of  human  affections,  than  a  sister's  pure, 
uncontaminated  love  for  her  brother.  It  is  unlike  all 
other  affections;  so  disconnected  with  selfish  sensuality; 
so  feminine  in  its  development,  so  dignified,  and  yet, 
-with  all,  so  fond,  so  devoted.  Nothing  can  alter  it, 
nothing  can  suppress  it.  The  world  may  revolve,  and 
its  revolutions  effect  changes  in  the  fortunes,  in  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  the  brother,  yet,  if  he 
wants,  whose  hand  will  so  readily  stretch  out  as  that 
of  his  sister;  and  if  his  character  is  maligned,  whose 
voice  will  so  readily  spell  in  its  advocacy!  Next  to  a 
mother's  unquenchable  love  a  sister's  is  preeminent. 
It  rests  so  exclusively  on  the  ties  of  passion,  and 
springs  from  such  a  deep  recess  in  the  human  bosom, 
that  when  a  sister  once  fondly  and  deeply  regards  her 
brother,  that  affection  is  blended  with  her  existence, 
and  the  lamp  that  nourishes  it  expires  only  with  that 
existence.  In  all  the  annals  of  crime  it  is  considered 
something  anomalous  to  find  the  hand  of  a  sister  raised 
in  anger  against  her  brother,  or  her  heart  nurturing 
the  seed  of  hatred,  envy,  or  revenge  in  regard  to  that 
brother.  In  all  affections  of  woman  there  is  a  devot- 
ed n  ess  and  a  depth,  which  can  not  be  propeily  appre- 
ciated by  man.  In  these  regards  where  the  passions 
are  not  all  necessary  in  increasing  the  strength  of 
affections,  more  sincere  truth  and  true  feeling  may  be 
expected,  than  in  such  as  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  their  duration  as  well  as  their  felicities.  A 
sister's  love  in  this  respect  is  peculiarly  remarkable. 
There  is  no  selfish  gratification  in  its  outpouring;  it 
lives  from  the  natural  impulse;  and  personal  charms 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  its  birth  or 
duration. 

Pleasant  Homes. — The  homes  of  America  will  not 
become  what  they  should  be  till  a  true  idea  of  life  shall 
be  more  widely  implanted.  The  worship  of  the  dollar 
does  more  to  degrade  American  homes  than  any  thing — 
than  all  things  else.  The  chief  end  of  life  is  to  gather 
gold,  and  that  gold  is  counted  lost  which  hangs  a  pic* 
tore  upon  the  wall,  which  purchases  flowers  for  the 
yard,  which  bays  a  toy  or  a  book  for  the  eager  hand 
of  childhood.  Is  this  the  whole  of  human  life?  Then 
it  is  a  mean,  meager,  and  most  undesirable  thing.  A 
child  will  go  forth  from  a  stall,  glad  to  find  free  air 
and  wider  pasture.  The  influence  of  such  a  home 
upon  him  in  after-life  will  be  just  none  at  all,  or  noth- 
ing good.  Thousands  are  rushing  from  homes  like 
these  every  year.  They  crowd  into  cities.  They  crowd 
into  villages.  They  swarm  into  all  places  where  life  is 
clothed  with  higher  significance;  and  the  old  shell  of 


home  is  deserted  by  every  bird  as  soon  as  it  can  fly. 
Ancestral  homesteads  and  patrimonial  acres  have  no 
sac  redness;  and  when  the  father  and  mother  die,  the 
stranger's  money  and  the  stranger's  presence  obliterate 
associations  that  should  be  among  the  most  sacred  of 
all  things. 

I  would  have  you  build  up  for  yourselves,  and  for 
your  children,  a  home  that  will  never  be  parted  with — 
a  home  which  will  be  to  all  whose  lives  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it,  the  most  interesting,  precious  spot  on 
earth.  I  would  have  that  home  the  abode  of  dignity, 
beauty,  grace,  love,  genial  fellowship,  and  happy  asso- 
ciations. Out  from  such  a  home  I  would  have  good 
influences  flow  into  neighborhoods.  In  such  a  home  I 
would  see  ambition  taking  root,  and  receiving  all  gen- 
erous culture.  And  then  I  would  see  you  young  hus- 
bands, and  young  wives  happy.  Do  not  deprive  your- 
selves of  such  influences  as  will  come  through  au 
institution  like  this.  No  money  can  pay  you  for  such 
a  deprivation.  No  circumstances  but  those  of  utter 
poverty  can  justify  you  in  denying  these  influences  to 
your  children. — Timothy  Titcomb. 

Baby  Lilly.— Prom  a  dainty  little  volume  of  still 
daintier  poems  by  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper,  published 
by  F.  Leypoldt,  Philadelphia,  we  print  the  following. 
Unpretentious,  pure,  neatly  worded,  and  sorrowful,  it 
will  touch  your  hearts  and  dampen  "your  een." 

She  was  a  purer,  fairer  bad 

Than  Summer's  ran  unclose* ; 
Spring  brought  her  with  the  violets ; 

She  left  us  with  the  roses. 

A  little  pillow,  where  the  print 

Of  her  small  head  yet  lingers ; 
A  silver  coral,  tarnished  o'or 

With  clasp  of  tiny  fingers  : 

A  mound,  the  rose-bush  at  the  head 

Were  all  too  long  to  measure ; 
And  this  is  all  that  Heaven  has  left 

Of  her,  our  little  treasure. 

0  human  pearl,  so  pale  and  pure  I 

0  little  lily  blossom  I 
The  angels  lent  a  little  space 

To  grace  a  mortal  bosom. 

The  asure  heavens  bend  above, 

Unpitying  and  cruel ; 
A  casket  all  too  cold  and  vast 

To  shrine  our  little  jewel. 

We  can  not  picture  her  to  mind, 

An  angel,  crowned  and  holy ; 
A  fair  and  helpless  human  thing. 

Our  hearts  still  keep  her  solely. 
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Sleep,  baby,  Calmly  In  thy  neat 

Amid  the  fading  flower*, 
The  while  we  ■  trite  to  learn  the  words : 

•♦God's  will  be  done— not  onra !" 

The  Ruling  Passion— What  is  it?— A  lady  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Western  Presbyterian"  writes, 
under  the  above  caption,  the  following  sensible  article 
upon  one  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day.  We 
commend  it  to  our  fair  readers: 

"If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said  or  written,  that 
'there  is  no  age  of  the  world,  no  phase  of  society,  in 
which  we  do  not  find  one  peculiar  form  of  evil  over- 
riding every  other — then,  in  this  land,  where  Christi- 
anity has  poured  its  fullest  light,  and  God's  hand  so 
visibly  controls  the  human  will,  what  shape  does  this 
dominant  power  take?  In  an  age  when  the  arts  are 
reaching  a  standard  unattained  heretofore,  save  by  the 
world's  old  masters;  in  an  age  when  learned  and  brill- 
iant men  and  women  are  giving  felicitous  expression 
to  the  holiest  as  well  as  the  grandest  forms  of  human 
thought;  in  an  age  when  education  lies  a  free  gift  at 
every  man's  door;  above  all,  in  an  age  when  the  larg- 
est means  of  doing  good  lie  within  our  grasp— when 
the  fields  are  already  white  to  the  harvest  and  the* 
laborers  so  few— shall  we  dare  to  pronounce  what  this 
"  o'ermastering  evil"  is?  Shall  we  dare  to  name  ex- 
travagance in  dress  and  living  as  its  most  palpable 
form?  Yet  if  we  go  so  far,  does  not  the  proof  lie  all 
around  us?  Are  not  the  hands  that  should  be  busy  in 
Christ's  kingdom  full  of  the  world's  glittering  trifles? 
Are  not  the  feet  that  should  press  forward  to  the 
mark,  keeping  time  to  pleasure's  bewildering  music? 
And  the  heart  and  brain — what  are  they  doing?  The 
one  filling  its  aching  void  with  the  busks  of  fashion! 
The  other  lowering  and  cramping  its  splendid  energies 
to  meet  the  cravings  of  society's  palate — while  that 
mysterious  essence,  the  soul,  is  bound  down  by  these 
invisible  cords  that  would  palsy  a  giant's  strength! 

"  There  is  a  story  told  of  two  travelers,  who,  passing 
through  a  Persian  graveyard,  stopped  to  read  an  in- 
scription which  ran  thus:  '  Here  lies  the  soul  of  one 
whose  name  shall  perish.' 

"  After  pondering  over  this  strange  epitaph  they 
went  their  way,  one  saying — how  absurd,  how  can  a 
man's  soul  be  contained  in  a  tomb?  But  the  other — a 
man  of  sagacity — believed  some  hidden  meaning  lay  in 
the  inscription,  and  turning  back  lifted  the  stone  to 
find  under  it  a  casket  filled  with  gold,  and  engraven 
on  the  inner  lid  this  sentence:  '  To  him  who  can  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  words  on  the  tombstone,  I  be- 
queath this  treasure.  May  he  make  a  better  use  of  it 
than  I  did!' 

"In  this  story  lies  a  terrible  warning  for  us.  We 
may  go  on  in  this  delicious  pursuit  of  vanity,  and  no 
note  of  warning  startle  us  out  of  our  Sybarite  slum- 
bers; no  sunstroke  of  God's  wrath  blast  our  gourd. 
Yet  beware!  Over  the  door-ways  of  our  houses,  filled 
with  nil  that  taste  can  suggest  and  wealth  purchase; 
over  the  temples  of  pleasure,  where  so  many  of  those 
who  have  covenanted  to  keep  themselves  unspotted 
from  the  world,  are  nightly  found;  on  the  lids  of  those 
Saratoga  mausoleums,  crammed  with  a  wardrobe  that 
would  amply  clothe  God's  nnked  poor,  an  invisible 
hand  may  be  writing:  '  Here  lies  the  soul  of  one  whose 
name  shall  perish.' " 


Cheerful  Womeh. — 0,  if  "gloomy"  women-  did 
but  know  what  comfort  there  is  in  a  cheerful  spirit! 
How  the  heart  leaps  up  to  meet  a  sunshiny  face,  a 
merry  tongue,  an  even  temper,  and  a  heart  which  either 
naturally,  or,  what  is  better,  from  conscientious  prin- 
ciples, has  learned  to  take  all  things  on  the  bright  side, 
believing  that  the  Giver  of  life  being  all  perfect  love, 
the  best  offering  we  can  make  to  him  is  to  enjoj  to 
the  foil  what  he  sends  of  good,  and  bear  what  be  al- 
lows of  evil;  like  a  child  who,  when  once  it  believes  in 
its  father,  believes  in  all  his  dealings  with  it,  whether 
it  understands  them  or  not 

Among  the  secondary  influences  which  can  be  em- 
ployed, either  by  or  upon  a  naturally -anxious  or  mor- 
bid temperament,  there  is  none  so  ready  to  hand,  or 
so  wholesome,  as  that  so  often  referred  to— constant 
employment.  A  very  large  number  of  women,  partic- 
ularly young  women,  are  by  nature  constituted  so 
exceedingly  restless  of  mind,  or  with  such  a  strong 
physical  tendency  to  depression  that  they  can  by  no 
possibility  keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  even  tolerable 
cheerfulness,  except  by  being  continually  occupied. — 
Miss  Mulock. 

The  Cheerful  Voice. — The  comfort  and  happiness 
of  home  and  home  intercourse  depend  very  much  on 
the  kindly  and  affectionate  training  of  the  voice. 
Trouble,  and  care,  and  vexation  will  and  must,  of 
course,  come,  but  let  them  not  creep  into  onr  voices. 
Let  only  our  kindly  and  happier  feelings  be  vocal  in 
our  homes.  Let  them  be  so,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
the  little  children's  sake.  These  sensitive  little  beings 
are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the  tones.  Let  us  have 
consideration  for  them.  They  hear  so  much  that  we 
have  forgotten  to  hear.  For  as  we  advance  in  years 
our  lives  become  more  interior.  We  are  abstracted 
from  outward  scenes  and  sounds.  We  think,  we  re- 
flect, we  begin  gradually  to  deal  with  the  past  as  we 
have  formerly  vividly  lived  in  the  present  Our  ear 
grows  dull  to  external  sound;  it  is  turned  inward,  and 
listens  chiefly  to  the  echoes  of  past  voices. 

We  catch  no  more  the  merry  laughter  of  children. 
We  hear  no  more  the  note  of  the  morning  bird.  The 
brook,  that  used  to  prattle  so  gayly  to  us,  rushes  by 
unheeded— we  have  forgotten  to  hear  such  things.  Bnt 
little  children  remember,  sensitively  hear  tbem  all. 
Mark  how,  at  every  sound,  the  young  child  starts,  and 
turns,  and  listens!  And  thus,  with  equal  sensitiveness, 
does  it  catch  the  tones  of  human  voices.  How  were  it 
possible  that  the  sharp  and  hasty  word,  the  fretful  and 
complaining  tone,  should  not  startle  and  pain,  even  de- 
press the  sensitive  little  being  whose  harp  of  life  so 
newly  and  delicately  strung,  vibrating  even  to  the  gen- 
tle breeze,  and  thrilliug  sensitively  ever  to  the  tones  of 
such  voices  as  sweep  across  it?  Let  us  be  kind  and 
cheerful -spoken,  then,  in  our  homes. 

Affliction. — It  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts  are  fixed  on  a 
better  state.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise,  than  ' 
by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility,  or  ' 
taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions  can  con- 
duce to  safety  or  to  quiet;  and  how  justly  we  may  as- 
cribe to  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  power  those 
blessings  which,  in  the  wantonness  of  success,  we  con- 
sider as  the  attainments  of  our  policy  or  courage. 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Two  Sidbb  of  One  Transaction.— A  few  days 
since,  writes  a  friend,  as  I  was  Bitting  with  brother  D., 
in  his  office  in  Court  Square,  a  client  came  in  and  said- 

"  Squire  D.,  W.,  the  stabler,  shaved  me  dreadfully 
yesterday,  and  I  want  to  come  up  with  him." 

"  State  your  case,"  says  D. 

"  I  asked  him  how  much  he  would  charge  me  for  a 
horse  and  wagon  to  go  to  Dedham.  He  said  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half.  I  took  the  team,  and  when  I  came 
back  I  paid  him  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  he  said  he 
wanted  another  dollar  and  a  half  for  coming  back,  and 
made  me  pay  it." 

D.  gave  him  some  legal  advice,  which  he  acted  on  as 
follows: 

He  went  to  the  stabler  and  said: 

"How  much  will  you  charge  me  for  a  horse  and 
wagon  to  go  to  Salem?" 

Stabler  replied,  "  Five  dollars." 

"  Harness  him  up." 

Client  went  to  8alem,  came  back  by  railroad,  went  to 
the  stable  and  said: 

"  Here  is  your  money,"  paying  him  five  dollars. 

"  Where  is  my  horse  and  wagon,"  says  W. 

"  He  is  at  Salem/'  says  client;  "  I  only  hired  him  to 
go  to  Salem." 

A  Witty  Ferryman.— Before  a  certain  bridge  was 
built  in  Lancashire,  England,  passengers  were  ferried 
over  by  an  eccentric  boatman  living  near  the  bank.  A 
nobleman  who  used  to  cross  frequently,  was  accustomed 
to  give  the  boatman  a  shilling,  although  the  regular 
fare  was  only  a  penny.  One  day  when  crossing  he  de- 
termined to  surprise  the  boatman,  and  accordingly  on 
reaching  the  opposite  shore  he  stepped  ashore  and 
walked  away  without  even  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket.  The  ferryman,  in  great  astonishment,  looked 
after  him  a  moment,  and  then  called  out,  "  My  Lord,  if 
ye  have  lost  ye'r  purse  remember  it  was  not  in  my 
boat."  The  nobleman  immediately  rewarded  his  wit 
with  double  the  usual  fee. 

Too  Much  Business,— Little  "  Mame  "  was  discuss- 
ing the  great  hereafter  with  her  mamma,  when  the  fol- 
lowing ensued: 

Mame. — "  Mamma,  will  you  go  to  heaven  when  you 
die?" 

Mamma. — "  Yes,  I  hope  so,  child." 

Mame. — "  Well,  mamma,  I  hope  I  '11  go  too,  or  you  '11 
be  lonesome." 

Mamma. — "  Of  I  hope  your  papa  will  go  too." 

Mame. — "  0  no,  papa  can  't  go,  he  can 't  leave  the 
store." 

Mamma  thought  she  had  a  good  one  on  papa,  as  he 
can  't  often  "  leave  the  store"  to  go  to  prayer  meeting. 

Behind  Hand. — One  of  Gough's  stories  was  a  neat 
hit  at  those  dilatory  people  who  are  behind  time.  Some 
one  said  to  a  person  of  this  class,  "  I  see  that  you  be 
long  to  the  three-handed  people."  "  Three  handed; 
that  's  rather  uncommon."  "0  no,  common  enough — 
two  hands  like  other  people — and  a  little  behind  hand/" 

Quits  Cool.— A  friend  of  ours  has  a  little  four-year- 
old  urchin  who  has  some  "  cote"  ideas  as  wall  as  funny 


ways  of  "potting"  things.  A  few  days  since  his 
mother  found  him  in  mischief,  and  said  to  him,  "  Why, 
L.,  what  are  you  doing?"  "  Why,  ma,  do  n't  get  so 
nervous,"  was  the  calm,  complacent  response. 

Forgetting  the  Clergyman.— A  clergyman  on 
one  occasion  received  no  fee  for  marrying  a  parsimo- 
nious couple,  and  meeting  them  several  months  after 
in  a  social  gathering,  took  up  the  baby  and  exclaimed : 
"  I  believe  I  have  a  mortgage  on  this  child!"  Baby's 
father,  rather  than  have  an  explanation  before  the 
company,  quietly  handed  over  a  $5  bill. 

An  Impertinent  Boy. — "Mister,  how  do  you  sell 
beef  this  morning?" 

"Why,  twenty-five  cents  a  pound;  how  much  will 
you  have?" 

"Twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  eh?  have  you  got  a 
heart,  sir?" 

"  No,  just  sold  it." 

"Well,  I  just  knowed  that  you  could  not  have  a 
heart,  and  ax  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  beef.  I  'm 
sorry  you  sold  it,  because  I  'd  like  to  have  some  meat." 

The  Fatted  Calf.— A  fast  man  undertook  the  task 
of  teasing  an  eccentric  preacher.  "  Do  you  believe," 
he  said,  "in  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  and  fattened 
calf?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  preacher. 

"  Well,  then,  was  it  a  male  or  female  calf  that  was 
killed?" 

"  A  female,"  promptly  replied  the  divine. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?" 

"  Because,"  looking  the  man  steady  in  the  face,  "  I 
see  that  the  male  is  alive  now." 

Quick  and  Sharp. — Coleridge  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  bad  rider.  One  day,  riding  through  the  street, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  would-be  wit:  "  I  say,  do  you 
know  what  happened  to  Balaam?"  Came  the  answer 
sharp  and  quick,  "The  same  as  happened  to  me — an 
ass  spoke  to  him!" 

Law  and  Equity.—"  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  late  respected  and  rather  whimsical  judge, 
"  what  is  the  distinction  between  law  and  equity  court?" 
"  Very  little  in  the  end,"  replied  his  lordship;  "  they 
only  differ  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  At  common 
law  you  are  done  for  at  once;  in  equity  you  are  not 
so  easily  disposed  of.  The  former  is  a  bullet,  which  is 
instantaneously  and  most  charmingly  effective;  the 
latter  is  an  angler's  hook,  which  plays  with  its  victim 
before  it  kills  it.  The  one  is  prussic  acid,  the  other 
laudanum." 

Religion  and  Trade.— At  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, there  is  a  pop-corn  man,  who  is  also  a  good 
Methodist;  but  he  got  business  badly  mingled  with 
spiritual,  at  a  late  prayer  meeting,  when  he  attempted 
to  join  in  the  hearty  response  of  "  amen,"  he  cried  out 
instead, "  Pop-corn!" 

A  Different  View  op  it.—"  Mary,"  said  a  wise 
and  witty  old  lady,  the  other  day  to  her  granddaugh- 
ter, "what  do  yon  call  that  ugly  bunch  that  hangs 
down  behind  your  head?"  "  Why,  grandmother,  every 
body  knows  it  is  a  '  waterfall.' "  "  A  waterfall,  in- 
deed!" replied  the  old  lady,  "  it'  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a 'land-slide." 
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A  Wonderful  Prater.— The  following  beautiful 
passage  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Conrad  we  extract 
from  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review.  Of  what  else 
than  the  Lord's  Prayer  conld  such  language  be  used? 

"  In  its  anthropology  it  fathoms  all  the  wants  of  men, 
and  in  its  theology  it  reveals  all  the  supplies  of  God. 
In  its  profundity  it  stretches  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
the  wise,  and  in  its  simplicity  it  does  not  overtax  the 
capacity  of  the  simple.  It  is  appropriate  whether  of- 
fered by  the  reverend  lips  of  age,  or  lisped  by  the  prat- 
tling tongue  of  childhood.  It  is  adapted  to  all  classes 
and  sexes,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  conditions. 
It  suits  the  convicted  sinner,  and  the  rejoicing  convert, 
as  well  as  the  declining  backslider  and  the  advancing 
professor.  It  will  express  the  feelings  of  those  treading 
the  vale  of  affliction,  and  the  exultations  of  those 
standing  on  the  mount  of  God.  It  furnishes  all  needed 
supplies  to  those  bearing  the  weighty  responsibilities  of 
life,  as  well  as  to  those  experiencing  the  solemn  realities 
of  death.  It  may  be  used  becomingly  by  the  minister 
in  the  sanctuary,  by  the  Christian  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ing, by  the  mother  in  the  nursery,  by  the  father  at  the 
family  altar,  and  by  the  saint  in  his  closet.  The  indi- 
vidual amid  the  daily  changes  of  life,  from  morn  to  eve, 
from  Spring  to  Winter,  from  birth  to  death,  will  find  it 
adequate  to  meet  his  wants  at  all  times  and  in  all  sea- 
sons. And  the  Church,  whether  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundation,  or  in  rearing  the  superstructure,  or  in  com- 
pleting the  superincumbent  dome  of  the  temple  of  sal- 
vation; whether  contending  with  adversity  in  the  desert, 
or  threatened  with  destruction  in  the  furnace;  whether 
grappling  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, or  exulting  in  the  achievements  of  triumph;  in  all 
her  sufferings  and  trials,  in  all  her  reverses  and  victo- 
ries, in  all  her  declensions  and  revivals,  during  the 
past,  in  the  present,  and  for  the  future,  has  needed, 
does  need,  and  will  need  nothing  more  than  what  she 
has  offered  and  promised  her  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
It  begins  with  God  as  the  Father  of  all  beings,  it  de- 
scends to  earth,  and  scatters  his  blessings  upon  it,  and 
then  returns  to  him  again,  freighted  with  glory.  Well 
may  Tertullian  declare  it  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Augustine  affirm  that  it  contains  an  ocean  of 
matter  iu  a  drop  of  words. 

"  The  scribe  has  been  employed  for  centuries  in  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  it.  The  printer  has  issued  repeated 
editions  of  it.  The  poet  has  clothed  it  in  the  beauty 
of  thought.  The  musician  has  sung  and  played  it  in 
the  enchanting  strain  of  melody.  The  orator  has  pro- 
claimed it  with  the  trumpet  sound  of  eloquence.  The 
sculptor  has  given  it  a  tongue,  and  made  even  the  lips 
of  the  cold  marble  move  and  speak  it.  The  painter 
has  touohed  the  sleeping  canvas  till  it  awoke  and 
prayed  it.  The  engraver  has  inscribed  it  upon  wood 
and  stone,  steel  and  brass,  silver  and  gold,  the  nut  and 
the  gem.  The  catechist  has  explained  it  in  his  cate- 
chism; Churchman  has  incorporated  it  into  his  liturgy. 
The  divine  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  system  of  theol- 
ogy.   The  expositor  has  expounded  it  in   the  com- 


mentary.   The  author  has  elaborated  it  in  his  work. 
The  pastor  has  preached  it  in  his  sermons. 

"  It  has  sealed  the  vow  of  betrothal  at  the  hymeneal 
altar.  It  has  administered  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  bereaved  around  the  open  grave.  It  has  , 
ratified  the  covenant  of  consecration  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  it  has  consecrated  the  elements  at  the  sacred 
feast  of  the  communion.  It  has  constituted*  an  orna- 
ment in  the  nursery.  It  has  graced  the  walls  of  the 
parlor.  It  has  been  welcomed  as  a  monitor  in  the 
school- room;  and  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, it  has  invited  the  worshipers  to  prayer." 

Preachers  and  Preaching.— The  preacher  is  ike 
steward  of  God,  the  messenger  of  mercy,  and  the  serv- 
ant of  the  Church. 

His  commission  is  from  heaven,  his  calling  from  on 
high,  his  qualifications  divine. 

The  Scriptures,  his  armory;  righteousness,  his  vest- 
ure; truth,  his  girdle;  salvation,  his  helmet;  and  faith 
his  shield. 

His  message,  mercy;  his  theme,  Jesus;  his  glorying, 
the  Cross;  his  aim,  human  salvation. 

With  a  heart  of  benevolence,  bowels  of  compassion, 
and  a  conscience  of  fidelity. 

With  a  clear  perception,  a  discerning  judgment,  a 
magnanimous  spirit,  and  an  enduring  perseverance. 

Favored  with  the  eagle's  eye,  the  lion's  courage,  and 
the  oxen's  strength,  humanity's  tenderness,  and  a  ser- 
aph's love. 

Faithful  to  his  soul,  zealous  for  God,  and  compas- 
sionate to  men. 

Heavenly  in  his  aspirations,  disinterested  in  his  mo- 
tives, generous  in  his  emotions,  and  devotional  in  his 
spirit. 

A  lover  of  good  men,  a  hater  of  iniquity. 

Not  greedy  of  lucre,  not  thirsting  for  power,  not 
eager  for  fame,  not  given  to  wine.  ^ 

Self-denying  in  life,  unwearied  in  toil,  uncompromis- 
ing in  principle,  and  instant  in  season  and  out 

The  guardian  of  youth,  the  counselor  of  the  per- 
plexed, the  consoler  of  sorrow,  the  visitor  of  the  af- 
flicted, the  advocate  of  the  widow,  the  friend  of  all, 
the  enemy  of  none. 

Holding  forth  the  word  of  light,  breaking  the  bread 
of  life,  dispensing  the  healing  virtues  of  the  Cross, 
and  proclaiming  to  the  wretched  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord. 

His  subjects  from  heaven,  in  their  source;  of  heaven, 
in  their  revelations;  and  to  heaven,  in  their  tendency. 

His  style  clear,  his  thoughts  well  ordered,  his  enun- 
ciation distinct,  his  manner  earnest,  and  his  language 
plain. 

Not  inflated,  pompous,  pedantic;  not  a  jester,  a  mimic, 
a  buffoon.  | 

Not  exhibiting  self,  but  Christ;  Christ  always,  and 
Christ  all  in  all. 

Not  the  minister  of  mystery,  but  revelation;  not  a 
perplexer,  but  solver  of  doubts;  not  a  herald  of  de- 
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•pair,  bat  of  hope;  not  dad  in  the  habiliments  of  sor- 
row, bat  of  joy. 

Enlightening  the  ignormnt,  cheering  the  penitential, 
comforting  the  distressed,  reproving  the  wayward,  ad- 
monishing the  thoughtless,  warning  the  reckless,  and 
threatening  the  obdurate. 

Preaching  repentance,  faith,  and  salvation.  Preach- 
ing mercy,  troth,  and  holiness. 

Preaching  justice,  benevolence,  and  pity. 

Preaching  death,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  eter- 
nity. 

Preaching  supreme  homage  and  love  to  Qod,  self- 
government,  and  self-denial,  worldly  non-conformity, 
and  kindness  and  good-will  to  men. 

Preaching  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  grace  and  truth, 
the  prophets  and  the  evangelists;  but  preaching  Christ 
as  the  end  of  all,  the  sum  of  all,  and  the  glory  of  all. 

Preaching  down  sin,  and  preaching  up  purity. 

Preaching  down  self,  and  preaching  up  grace. 

Preaching  down  error,  and  preaching  up  truth. 

Preaching  hope  to  the  self-condemned,  abasement  to 
the  proud,  spirituality  to  the  formal,  and  a  heaven  of 
rest  and  blessedness  to  the  renewed  pilgrims  and  so- 
journers of  earth. 

Preacher  of  righteousness!  how  high  thine  office, 
bow  sublime  thy  calling,  how  arduous  thy  work,  how 
enormous  thy  charge;  but  if  faithful,  how  transcend- 
ently  glorious  thy  reward!  For  as  heaven's  resplend- 
ent orbs,  or  the  brightness  of  the  milky  way,  shalt 
thou  shine  forever  and  ever. — Jabez  Burns,  D.  D. 

Preach i ica  Christ. — Bernard,  preaching  one  day 
very  scholastically,  the  learned  thanked  him,  but  not 
the  godly;  but  when,  another  day,  he  preached  plainly, 
the  good  people  came  blessing  God  for  him,  and  gave 
him  many  thanks,  which  some  scholars  wondered  at. 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  yesterday  I  preached  Bernard,  but 
to-day  I  preached  Christ.  It  is  not  learning,  but 
teaching;  not  the  wisdom  of  words,  but  the  evidence 
and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  welcome  to  the 
saints."  The  glory  of  the  Gospel  was  understood  well 
by  Bernard;  it  was  to  the  poor  our  Lord  said  it  was 
preached. 

Thh  Bands  of  Orion.— "Canst  thou  loose  the  bands 
of  Orionf"     Job. 

The  three  bright  stars  which  constitute  the  girdle  or 
bands  of  Orion  never  change  their  form;  they  preserve 
the  same  relative  position  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  constellation,  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
age  to  age.  They  present  precisely  the  same  appear- 
ance to  us  which  they  did  to  Job.  No  sooner  does  the 
constellation  rise  above  the  horizon,  however  long  may 
have  been  the  interval  since  we  last  beheld  it,  than 
these  three  stars  appear  in  the  old  familiar  position. 
Tbey  afford  us  one  of  the  highest  types  of  immutabil- 
ity in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  changes.  When  heart- 
sick and  weary  of  the  continual  alterations  we  observe 
in  this  world,  on  whose  most  enduring  objects  and 
affections  is  written  the  melancholy  doom  "passing 
away!"  it  is  comforting  to  look  up  to  this  bright  bea- 
con in  the  heavens,  that  remains  unmoved  amid  all  the 
restless  surges  of  time's  great  ocean.  And  yet  in  the 
profound  rest  of  these  stars  there  is  a  ceaseless  motion; 
in  their  apparent  stability  and  everlasting  endurance 
there  is  constant  change.    In  vast  courses,  with  incon- 


ceivable velocity,  tbey  are  whirling  round  invisible 
centers,  and  ever  shifting  their  position  in  space,  and 
ever  passing  into  new  collocations.  They  appear  to  us 
motionless  and  changeless,  because  of  our  great  dis- 
tance from  them,  just  as  the  foaming  torrent  that  rushes 
down  the  hill-side  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  in 
the  wildest  and  most  vagrant  courses,  filling  all-  the  air 
with  its  ceaseless  shouts,  appears  from  an  opposite  hill 
frosen  by  the  distance  into  silence  and  rest— a  mere 
motionless,  changeless  glacier  on  the  mountain  side. 

Mysterious  triplet  of  .stars,  that  are  ever  changing, 
and  yet  never  seeming  to  change!  How  wonderful 
must  be  the  Power  which  preserves  such  order  amid 
all  their  complex  arrangements,  such  sublime  peace 
and  everlasting  permanence,  amid  the  incalculable  dis- 
tances to  which  they  wander,  and  the  bewildering 
velocities  with  which  they  move!  What  answer  can 
Job  give  to  the  question  of  the  Almighty?  Can  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  who  is  crushed  be- 
fore the  moth,  unclasp  that  brilliant  starry  bracelet 
which  God's  own  hand  has  fastened  on  the  dusky  arm 
of  night?  Can  man  separate  these  stars  from  one  an- 
other, or  alter  their  relative  positions  in  the  smallest 
degree?  What  is  it  that  controls  all  their  movements, 
and  keeps  them  united  together  in  their  peculiar  forms? 
It  is  not  mere  mechanical  agency,  originated  and  un- 
controlled, but  the  delegated  power  of  the  Almighty — 
the  will  of  Him  who  has  the  keys  of  the  universe,  and 
"shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth;  and  openeth,  and  no 
man  shutteth." 

How  sublime  the  thought  that  the  same  Power  which 
binds  the  starry  bands  of  Orion,  keeps  together  the 
particles  of  the  common  stone  by  the  wayside — that 
those  mighty  masses  are  controlled  by  the  same  Al- 
mighty influence  which  regulates  the  falling  of  the 
snow-flake  and  the  gentle  breath  of  Summer — that 
directs  the  motions  of  the  minutest  animalcule,  and 
weaves  the  attenuated  line  of  the  gossamer. — Sunday 
Magazine. 

"  Is  God  Influenced  by  Prater?"— Yes.  If  any 
thing  is  certain,  that  is  certain.  Hear  his  own  words: 
"Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  "  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive."  "  Whatsoever  he  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that 
will  I  do."  "  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  availeth  much."  These  declarations  are  en- 
tirely explicit,  and  they  admit  of  but  one  interpreta- 
tion. They  show  not  only  a  command  for  prayer,  but 
also  a  promise  for  prayer.  Our  blessed  Lord  spake  a 
parable  to  this  end,  that  "men  ought  always  to  pray, 
and  not  to  faint."  He  spake  another  parable  to  the 
end  that  men  should  persist  in  prayer;  and  that  per- 
sistency in  prayer  shall  be  rewarded.  "  But  your 
trouble  arises  from  God's  immutability."  No,  it  does 
not;  it  arises  from  your  failing  to  distinguish  between 
the  immutability  of  God  and  the  immutability  of  a 
mountain.  You  first  assume  what  God  has  no  where 
affirmed,  and  then  gravely  inquire  how  this  impedi- 
ment is  to  be  surmounted.  There  is  no  impediment; 
none  whatever.  God  is  immutably  determined  to  hear 
and  to  reward  prayer.  He  is  unalterably  pledged  to 
bestow  blessings  on  those  who  fervently  pray  for  them, 
which  he  will  not  give  to  those  who  do  not  ask.  If 
you  believe  this,  stick  to  your  belief,  and  act  upon  it.— 
CongregationalisL 
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Ak  Item  ok  Rings. — The  ring  is  ofttimes  used  as  an 
emblem  of  friendship  or  love;  and  that  feeling  is  so 
entirely  different  from  vanity,  that  we  may  consider 
the  jewel  an  appropriate  reminder.  In  earlier  days 
this  rule  was  more  rigidly  observed  than  at  present. 
A  subject's  life,  perchance,  depended  upon  the  circlet 
placed  upon  his  finger  by  his  queen,  or  a  traveler 
might  pass  unmolested  through  robber  bands  with  the 
same  signal.  Some  of  olden  times  were  of  such  curious 
workmanship  and  devices,  that  ire  may  look  upon  them 
as  rare  specimens  of  ancient  feelings  and  ideas.  One 
of  French  invention  was  composed  of  double  hoops 
joined  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  thus  making  two 
separate  rings  united,  but  the  sides  so  shaped  and 
grooved  that,  bringing  the  hoops  together,  they  formed 
one  separate  ring— emblematic  of  two  souls  joined,  two 
lives  in  unison. 

An  English  ring  wrought  of  silver  is  yet  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  curiosities,  although  five 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  it  graced  a  fair  finger. 
It  opens  horizontally,  and  upon  each  inner  half  is  in- 
scribed a  Latin  motto.  One  half  is  set  with  a  diamond 
upon  the  outside,  the  other  with  a  ruby,  while  upon 
the  inside,  directly  opposite,  are  two  minute  figures. 

The  Roman  marriage  ring  was  fashioned  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brass.  It  consisted  of  a  plain  band  with  a 
key  placed  at  right  angles,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  wife  bad  taken  possession  of  her  husband's  keys. 
Bronse  rings  delighted  the  Romans,  and  their  work- 
manship was  very  fine  and  intricate. 

Curious  Facts  About  Water.— The  extent  to 
which  water  mingles  with  bodies  apparently  the  most 
solid  is  very  wonderful.  The  glittering  opal,  which 
beauty  wears  as  an  ornament,  is  only  flint  and  water. 
Of  every  1,200  tuns  of  earth  which  a  landholder  has  in 
his  estate,  400  are  water.  The  snow-capped  summits 
of  8nowdon  and  Ben  Nevis  have  many  millions  tuns 
of  water  in  a  solidified  form.  In  every  plaster-of-paris 
statue  which  an  Italian  carries  through  our  streets  for 
sale,  there  is  one  pound  of  water  to  every  four  pounds 
of  chalk. 

The  air  wo  breathe  contains  five  grains  of  water  to 
each  cubic  foot  of  its  bulk.  The  potatoes  and  the 
turnips  which  are  boiled  for  our  dinner  have,  in  their 
raw  state,  the  one  75  per  cent.,  the  other  90  per  cent, 
of  water.  If  a  man  weighing  ten  stone  were  squeezed 
flat  in  a  hydraulic  press,  seven  and  a  half  stones  of 
water  would  run  out,  and  only  two  and  a  half  of  dry 
residue  remain.  A  man  is,  chemically  speaking,  forty- 
five  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  diffused  through 
five  and  a  half  pailsful  of  water. 

In  plants  we  find  water  thus  mingling  no  less  won- 
derfully. A  sunflower  evaporates  one  and  a  quarter 
pints  of  water  a  day,  and  a  cabbage  about  the  same 
quantity.  A  wheat  plant  exhales  in  172  days,  about 
100,000  grains  of  water.  An  acre  of  growing  wheat, 
on  this  calculation,  draws  and  passes  out  about  ten 
tuns  of  water  per  day.    The  sap  of  plants  is  the  medium 


through  which  that  mass  of  fluid  is  conveyed.  It  forms 
a  delicate  pump,  up  which  the  watery  particles  run 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  swift  stream.  By  the  action  of 
the  sap,  various  properties  may  be  communicated  to 
the  growing  plant.  Timber  in  France  is,  for  instance, 
dyed  by  various  colors  beiog  mixed  with  water,  and 
poured  over  by  the  root  of  the  trees.  Dahlias  are  also 
colored  by  a  similar  process. 

Is  the  Earth's  Center  a  Mass  of  Fire? — Mr. 
John  Calvin  Moss,  of  England,  contests  the  much- 
vexed  theory  that  the  center  of  the  earth  is  a  mass  of 
fire  and  molten  rock,  over  which  a  crnst  has  formed, 
proportionally  a  mere  shell,  on  which  we  live. 

"The  idea  that  the  interior  of  our  globe  is  a  vast 
fiery  ocean  doubtless  arose,"  says  Mr.  Moss,  "  from  the 
idea  that  heat  was  a  material  substance,  and  would 
have  to  pass  off  into  space  before  the  earth  could  cool; 
whereas  the  more  modern  researches  of  science  show 
that  heat  is  no  more  a  material  substance  than  motion, 
gravitation,  or  magnetism,  but  that  it  is  merely  a  con- 
dition of  matter;  and  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  in- 
stead of  passing  off  from  the  earth,  it  would  only 
become,  by  a  gradual  chemical  action,  fixed  or  latent. 

"  But  even  supposing  that  cooling  would  or  did  take 
place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  substances — water 
in  the  state  of  ice  alone  excepted — increase  in  density 
and  weight  as  their  heat  is  diminished,  so  that  the 
cooler  portions  would  be  the  first  to  sink  from  the 
surface  toward  the  center.  Is  it  not  quite  evident  that 
those  substances  most  difficult  of  fusion  and  possessing 
the  greatest  specific  gravity  would  therefore  be  the  first 
to  find  their  way  to  the  center?  Now  gold,  platinum, 
and  a  few  of  the  precious  metals  possess  these  qualities 
in  a  high  degree  above  all  other  known  substances, 
and  though  we  know  them  to  be  scarce  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  have  no  assurance  that  they  are  not 
abundant  in  nature.  I  believe  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  abundantly  supplied  with,  if  not  composed  of 
them. 

"  The  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  has  been  variously 
calculated  at  4.95,  5.44,  5.48,  and  6.56,  while  that  of 
platinum  is  31.5,  and  gold  19.3.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  rocks  which  mainly  compose  the  crust  which  is 
under  our  observation  does  not  exceed  2.5;  and  sup- 
posing that  the  average  density  of  all  the  constituents 
of  the  earth,  except  the  metals  named,  is  no  higher, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  earth  may  be  composed  of  gold 
and  platinum — a  globe  four  or  five  thousand  miles 
thick.  The  value  of  such  a  deposit  may  be  dimly  imag- 
ined, when  it  is  remembered  that  five  million  dollars 
will  go  in  a  box  two  and  a- half  feet  cube.  Certainly 
no  safer  place  for  such  a  deposit  could  be  found  than 
the  heart  of  the  earth." 

An  Atom  of  Air.— A  German  professor  has  been 
trying  to  measure  the  "  ultimate  atoms."  From  certain 
theoretical  data  he  finds  the  thickness  of  an  atom  of 
atmospheric  air  to  be  3,937  hundred  thousand  mill- 
ionths  of  an  inch.    In  a  cubic  foot  of  air  he  calculates 
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there  are  216,000,000,000,000,000,000  atoms.  This  con- 
fident  arithmetician  also  says  that  an  atom  of  air  weighs 
just  fifteen  ten- thousandths  of  a  grain.  This  is  the  last 
degree  of  science. 

The  Iridoscope.— M.  Moudin,  of  Paris,  has  added 
another  of  these  ingenious  instruments — the  iridoscope — 
by  the  aid  of  which  an  individual  is  able  to  see  all  that 
is  going  on  in  his  own  eye.  It  is  simply  an  opaque 
shell  to  cover  the  eye,  pierced  in  the  center  with  a  very 
small  hole.  On  looking  through  steadfastly  at  the  sky, 
or  at  any  diffused  light,  the  observer  may  watch  the 
tears  streaming  over  the  globe,  and  note  the  dilation 
and  contraction  of  the  iris,  and  even  see  the  .aqueous 
humor  poured  in  when  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  a  long 
observation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  the  aid  of 
this  instrument  a  man  can  easily  find  out  for  himself 
whether  he  has  a  cataract  or  not.  If  he  has,  he  will 
only  see  a  sort  of  vail  covering  the  luminous  disk 
which  is  seen  by  a  healthy  eye.  The  instrument  is 
certainly  Bimple  and  curious,  and  will  no  doubt  excite 
attention  in  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  more  of 
themselves.  An  "iridoscope"  may  be  readily  extem- 
porized by  making  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  pill-pox 
with  a  fine  needle.  S 

To  Keep  Tires  oh  Wheels. — I  ironed  a  wagon 
one  year  ago  for  my  own  use,  and  before  putting  on 
the  tires  I  filled  the  felloes  with  linseed  oil;  and  the 
tires  have  worn  out  and  were  never  loose.  I  ironed  a 
buggy  for  my  own  use  several  years  ago,  and  the  tires 
are  now  as  tight  as  when  put  on.  My  method  of  filling 
the  felloes  with  oil  is  as  follows:  I  use  a  long  cast  iron 
heater,  made  for  the  purpose.  The  oil  is  brought  to  a 
boiling  heat,  the  wheel  is  placed  on  a  stick,  so  as  to 
hang  in  the  oil  each  felloe,  an  hour  for  a  common-sized 
felloe.  The  timber  should  be  dry,  as  gieen  timber  will 
not  take  oil.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil  be  no 
hotter  than  a  boiling  heat,  in  order  that  the  timber  be 
not  burnt.  Timber  filled  with  oil  is  not  susceptible  to 
water,  and  the  timber  is  much  more  durable. 

Intense  Heat  from  Gas.— M.  Schlcesing,  a  German 
chemist,  has  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  discovering  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  an  intense  heat,  sufficient  to  melt 
iron,  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary  gas.  The  principle 
of  his  contrivance  is  the  complete  combustion  of  pro- 
portionate amounts  of  gas  and  air  within  a  confined 
space.  A  copper  tube,  carefully  pierced,  is  the  chief 
instrument  in  securing  these  results.  M.  Schlcasing 
was  able  to  melt  a  piece  of  iron,  weighing  four  bund- 
red  grammes,  in  twenty  minutes. 

Methodism  in  New  Eng land.— Prom  the  statis- 
tical report  made  to  the  late  Centenary  convention  held 
in  the  city  of  Boston  we  gather  the  following  interest- 
ing items: 

"The  Methodist  Church  in  New  England  contains 
104,000  members  and  local  preachers,  111,000  Sabbath 
school  scholars,  370,000  volumes  in  the  Sabbath  school 
libraries. 

There  are  910  church  edifices  and  430  parsonages, 
valued  at  $  1,250,000,  or  |40  to  each  member.  The 
largest  average  is  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  value  of 
property  to  each  member  is  $81. 

There  are  13  educational  institutions,  with  113  in- 
structors, 3,368  pupils,  and  property  worth  $670,000. 


Since  1860  there  have  been  added  12,000  Sabbath 
school  children,  30,000  volumes,  50  churches,  40  par- 
sonages, and  $1,000,000  in  church  property. 

In  1800  the  Church  numbered  5,800  members,  and  in 
no  decade  since  had  decreased.  From  1820  to  1840  the 
increase  was  9  per  cent,  annually;  from  1840  to  1860 
the  average  increase  was  1±  per  cent. 

In  1800  the  Methodists  were  1  to  211  people  in  New 
England;  in  1830,  1  to  44;  in  1866, 1  to  every  29.  The 
proportion  is  largest  in  Vermont  and  Maine,  or  1  to' 21; 
and  least  in  Rhode  Island,  \  to  37. 

The  Congregational  is  the  largest  evangelical  denomi- 
nation in  New  England;  the  Methodist  the  second;  the 
Baptist  the  third. 

The  average  salaries  of  Methodist  preachers  in  1860 
was  $4^8;  «  1866  it  was  $610.  In  the  mean  time  the 
cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled.  The  increase  of 
salaries  has  been  highest  in  the  Providence  Conference, 
equal  to  36  per  cent. 

Not  including  home  charities,  $23,000  was  given  for 
benevolent  purposes  in  the  year. 

Sicilian  Mode  of  Eating  Strawberries.— It  is 
the  custom  throughout  Sicily  to  eat  strawberries  along 
with  sugar  and  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  two.  The 
strawberries,  a  small  kind,  come  to  the  table  without 
stalks,  are  crushed  with  white  powdered  sugar,  and  the 
juice  of  an  orange  is  squeezed  over  them.  The  result 
is  a  most  fragrant  and  agreeable  compound,  much 
superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  strawberries  and  cream. 
Indeed,  1  think  it  is  all  but  worth  while  to  make  a 
journey  to  Sicily  to  be  initiated  into  this  mode  of  eat- 
ing strawberries. 

Valuable  Manuscripts  Revealed.— The  Paris 
Moniteur  lately  made  the  following  remarkable  state- 
ment: 

11  The  town  of  Edceiniadzin,  near  Mount  Ararat,  in 
Armenia,  the  residence  of  the  Patriarch,  contains  a 
splendid  library,  composed  of  three  thousand  Armenian 
manuscripts  of  which  the  literary  world  was  hitherto 
quite  ignorant.  A  catalogue  of  the  collection  has  now 
been  printed,  and  presents  a  vast  field  for  researchers 
into  the  religious  and  political  history  of  Central  Asia. 
It  reveals  the  existence  of  unknown  works  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,,  and  of  fragments  of  Diodorus, 
Sicilus,  and  of  Aristotle.  The  Armenian  Patriarch 
states,  in  an  official  preface,  that  those  manuscripts 
which  have  been  kept  secret  will  be  for  the  future  not 
only  open  to  examination,  but  that  extracts  may  be 
taken  for  learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  if 
they  pay  the  cost  of  copying." 

Electricity  op  the  Ocean.— The  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chemical  News  states  that  an  important  ex- 
periment has  been  made  by  M.  Duchemin  during  a 
holiday  at  the  seaside.  He  made  a  small  cork  buoy, 
and  fixed  to  it  a  disk  of  charcoal  containing  a  small 
plate  of  zinc.  He  then  threw  the  buoy  into  the  sea, 
and  connected  it  with  copper  wires  to  an  electric  alarm 
on  the  shore.  The  alarm  instantly  began  to  ring,  and 
has  gone  on  ringing  ever  since,  and  it  is  added  that 
sparks  may  be  drawn  between  the  two  ends  of  the  wire. 
Thus  the  ocean  seems  to  be  a  powerful  and  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  electricity,  and  the  small  experiment  of 
M.  Duchemin  may  lead  to  most  important  results. 
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As  it  is  now  certain  that  this  memorial  edifice  will 
be  erected,  and  as  the  Ladies'  Repository  was  in  some 
sense  the  occasion  of  its  origin,  I  trnst  it  will  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  to  jour  readers  to  learn  how 
the  idea  of  it  was  first  suggested. 

The  necessity  of  erecting  suitable  and  permanent 
buildings  for  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  had  long 
been  felt  by  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  At  last  they 
resolved  not  only  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  to  come  forward  themselves  and  head  the 
subscription,  Rot.  Dr.  Kidder  giving  one  thousand 
dollars,  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond  one  hundred,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Bannister  one  hundred.  On  the  part  of  the  Trustees, 
O.  Lunt,  Esq.,  gave  one  thousand  dollars,  John  V. 
Farwell,  Esq.,  one  thousand,  Hon.  Grant  Goodrich  five 
hundred,  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  Eddy  two  hundred. 

The  enterprise  had  also  received  the  unmistakable 
sanction  of  the  Bishops.  Bishop  Baker,  from  whom  I 
received  my  original  appointment  as  Financial  Agent, 
and  who  gives  a  thousand  dollars  as  a  Centenary  offer- 
ing to  the  New  England  Institute,  assured  me  that,  in 
his  opinion/  the  work  was  worthy  of  any  man,  and 
that  nothing  that  I  could  do  would  more  effectually 
advance  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Bishop  Ames  manifested  his  interest  in  it  by  sub- 
scribing five  hundred  dollars,  Bishop  Clark  one  hund- 
red, Bishop  Simpson  one  hundred,  and  Bishop  Kings- 
ley  one  hundred. 

The  design  was  to  erect  memorial  buildings  to  mark 
the  first  Centenary  of  American  Methodism.  Accord- 
ingly this  was  one  of  the  first  objects  placed  before 
the  General  Centenary  Committee  at  its  Bession  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  22,  1865.  Bishop  Ames  in- 
troduced the  subject,  saying  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Committee,  and  that  he 
arose  even  to  make  a  suggestion  with  some  diffidence 
at  that  early  stage  in  its  proceedings,  but  he  desired  to 
call  attention  to  the  propriety  of  providing  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  two  Biblical  Institutes,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  education  of  our  rising 
ministry. 

His  proposition  was  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and, 
with  some  slight  modifications  as  to  the  fund,  very 
unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  felt  that  nothing  was  of  greater  importance 
to  the  Church  than  that  our  theological  schools  should 
be  placed,  in  every  respect,  upon  a  first-class  basis. 
The  example  of  our  English  Wesley  an  brethren,  who 
made  the  erection  of  buildings  for  their  theological 
schools  the  first  great  object  in  their  Centenary  move- 
ment, was  cited  as  full  of  wisdom  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. It  was  urged  that  the  State  makes  very  ample 
provision  for  general  education,  including  all  the  secu- 
lar professions,  while  the  entire  responsibility  of  a 
professional  education  for  those  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  Gospel  devolves  upon  the  Church;  that  our  Church 


ought  to  afford  as  good  facilities  for  the  education  of 
her  ministry  as  any  other;  that  students  had  some- 
times gone  to  the  theological  seminaries  of  other  de- 
nominations for  the  sake  of  superior  advantages,  but 
that  this  was  absurd  when  we  have  both  the  men  and 
the  means  to  make  our  own  theological  schools  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  land,  and  far  superior  to  any  other 
for  the  education  of  Methodist  ministers. 

It  was  decided,  as  indeed  it  before  had  been  by  sev- 
eral General  Conferences,  that  these  schools,  for  the 
education  of  our  common  ministry,  were  properly  con- 
nectional  institutions,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  General  Conference,  and,  therefore, 
legitimately  claimed  attention  from  the  General  Cen- 
tenary Committee. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Committee  their  claims  took  pre- 
cedence of  all  others;  hence  the  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute at  Evanston,  and  the  General  Biblical  Institute  at 
Concord;  were  placed  first  on  the  list  of  objects  for  the 
Centenary  offerings  of  the  Church*  Our  original  de- 
sign of  erecting  Centenary  memorial  buildings  haviag 
thus  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Church,  we  deemed  it  expedient  to  publish  cir- 
culars in  the  various  Church  papers  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Methodist  public  to  the  importance  of  our 
work. 

While  sending  off  these  circulars  the  thought  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind,  "  Why  not  send  one  to  the 
Ladies'  Repository?"     And  so  I  began  to  write: 

"  Rev.  I.  W.  Wiley,  D.  D.— Dear  Doctor,— As  this 
Institution  was  founded  by  a  lady,  perhaps  this  '  ap- 
peal '  for  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  Ladies'  Repository. 
At  any  rate  you  might  notice  it,  and  make  some  ex- 
tracts from  it.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Methodist 
ladies  to  aid  in  erecting  memorial  buildings  upon  a 
foundation  laid  by  one  of  their  own  sex?" 

Here  I  paused  and  began  to  reflect  upon  the  part 
borne  by  women  in  the  history  of  Methodism.  I  in- 
stantly remembered  that  the  mother  of  the  Wesley? 
had  been  called  by  Isaac  Taylor  and  Dr.  Stevens  the 
mother  of  Methodism.  Immediately  a  confused  idea 
of  the  part  taken  in  the  origin  of  American  Method- 
ism by  Mrs.  Heck  flashed  upon  my  mind.  I  turned 
to  my  library,  took  down  Stevens's  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  found  it  there  re- 
corded that  this  holy  woman  had,  as  a  Methodist,  made 
the  first  earnest  assault  upon  the  powers  of  darkness, 
delivered  the  first  exhortation,  persuaded  the  first 
preacher  to  do  his  duty,  convened. the  first  congrega- 
tion and  class,  and  planned  the  first  Church  edifice  of 
the  denomination  upon  this  continent 


•  I  em  aware  that  this  order  was  changed  by  the  Coumiata* 
at  New  York  tn  November,  1865,  end  that  the  Centaury  Ed- 
ucational Fund  was  placed  first  in  position  and  importance. 
This  was  not  because  the  claims  of  the  Institutes  wtr*  «<•» 
teemed  lets,  but  the  Fnnd  more.  light  months'  consJdtratie* 
had  deepened  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  both  m  tfaa 
mind  of  the  Committee. 
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I  felt  as  I  never  did  before  that  the  whole  sex  was 
honored  by  that  record,  and  that  if  any  name  in  our 
history  deserved  to  be  remembered  at  snob  a  time  as 
this,  it  was  hers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  especially 
every  Methodist  woman  wonld  delight  to  have  this 
record  made  prominent  in  this  Centenary  jubilee. 

The  great  historian  of  the  Church  had  acknowledged 
her  claims  to  attention,  and  had  awarded  her  the 
honor  of  being  the  foundress  of  American  Methodism. 
In  commemorating  the  origin  of  Methodism  in  this 
country  we  therefore  celebrate  her  good  deeds. 

This  thought  may  humble  us,  but  it  honors  God. 
"  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord,"  was  Methodism  pi  ad  ted  in  America — this 
great  Church  of  two  millions  planted  by  a  poor,  hum- 
ble, but  holy  woman! 

If  this  be  so,  her  record  ought  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  Her  name  ought  to  be  engraved  on 
every  Methodist  heart,  and  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  her  memory  which  will  lift  up  her  holy  ex- 
ample in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  forever. 

No  specific  work  had  hitherto  been  assigned  to  the 
women  of  the  Church  in  this  Centennial  celebration. 
This  seemed  to  me  an  oversight.  What  was  there  so 
fitting  and  appropriate  for  them  to  do  as  to  erect  a 
monument  in  honor  of  Barbara  Heck?  And  where 
could  that  monument  so  appropriately  stand  as  upon 
the  only  great  foundation  in  the  country  laid  by  one 
of  her  own  sex?  And  what  could  be  so  significant 
and  expressive  a  memorial  of  her  who  called  out  the 
first  Methodist  minister  in  this  New  World  as  to  build 
up  an  institution  whose  very  existence  is  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  whose 
sole  business  is^to  prepare  men  for  this  holy  work? 

We  had  already  determined  to  make  our  educational 
building  a  memorial  edifice  in  a  double  sense;  that  is, 
it  is  to  mark  our  first  Centennial,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  names  of  great  historical  characters 
in  the  Church,  by'  having  its  various  departments  ded- 
icated to  their  memory.  Thus  the  chapel  is  to  be 
called  "  Dempster  Hall,"  the  library  perhaps  "  Elliott 
Hall,"  one  lectnre-room  "  Asbury  Hall."  Detroit  Con- 
ference, by  contributing  five  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be 
permitted  to  name  one  apartment  "  Collins  Hall,"  in 
honor  of  Bev.  W.  H.  Collins.  Central  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, upon  the  same  conditions,  is  to  give  the  name  of 
Hon.  John  W.  Spencer,  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  to 
one  of  these  halls. 

Indeed,  any  one  upon  payment  of  five  thousand 
dollars  is  allowed  to  name  one  of  these  apartments. 
Names  for  all  the  rooms  are  thus  to  be  substituted 
for  numbers.  My  first  idea  was  that  one  of  the  apart- 
ments in  this  building  might  be  erected  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Heck,  and  be  called  "  Heck  Hall."  But  this,  it 
was  suggested,  was  not  a  work  of  sufficient  magnitude 
as  a  Centenary  monument  to  be  erected  in  honor  of 
the  foundress  of  a  Church  whose  membership  in  all  its 
branches  must  number  at  least  two  millions.  Besides, 
it  would  lack  distinctness  and  individuality  of  charac- 
ter. It  was  desirable  that  her  monument  should  be 
nU  generis,  and  not  included  in  a  class,  such  as  I  have 
named. 

The  ladies  suggested  that  nothing  is  so  appropriate 
for  women  to  present  in  the  name  of  a  woman  as  a  home; 
and  it  was  decided  by  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  that 


the  necessity  for  a  comfortable  home  for  the  students 
is  more  pressing  by  far  than  for  the  educational  build- 
ing,  though  the  latter  is  greatly  needed.  The  ladies, 
therefore,  determined  to  build  a  separate  edifice,  cost- 
ing fifty  thousand  dollars,  as  a  home  for  the  students 
of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  while  prosecuting 
their  studies  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

This  would  be  all  their  own,  and  might  be  pointed  to 
a  hundred  years  hence,  not  only  as  the  monument  of 
Mrs.  Heck,  but  as  their  monument.  And  it  ought  to 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  only  monument  proposed  to 
be  built  by  the  ladies  alone  in  connection  with  this 
Centenuial.  This  plan  was  submitted,  not  only  to  the 
ladies,  but  to  many  of  our  most  prominent  brethren 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  met  with  very 
general  approbation.  A  convention  of  ladies  was 
called,  and  met  in  Clark-Street  Church,  in  Chicago, 
September  4,  1865.  An  organization  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  this  work  under  the  title 
of  the  American  Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Bishop  Hamline  was  elected  President;  Mrs. 
Gov.  Evans,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary;  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  and  Mrs.  E.  Haskin,  Treasurer. 
This  is  the  origin  of  "  Heck  Hall,"  and  also  of  Ladies' 
Centenary  Association. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Repository,  I  know  not  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  would  ever  have  been  suggested. 

In  a  subsequent  article  I  propose  to  show  how  this 
Association  was  heartily  approved  by  the  General 
Centenary  Committee,  its  basis  of  operations  enlarged 
so  as  to  embrace  the  New  England  Institute,  the  Fund 
and  the  Mission-House,  and  how  gloriously  it  is  now 
prosecuting  its  work. 

The  Centennial  Educational  Fukd. — From  a 
recent  circular  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  we 
extract  the  following  considerations  on  the  above- 
named  great  Centenary  interest: 

"While  all  the  other  general  enterprises  of  the 
Church  are  working  harmoniously  under  well-regulated 
systems,  our  educational  interests  are  irregular,  dis- 
cordant, and  isolated  in  their  action.  It  is  believed 
that  a  board  of  education  having  the  dispensing  of  the 
interest  of  a  large  fund  to  Buch  institutions  as  might 
be  subject  to  their  oversight,  would  so  far  regulate  our 
educational  system  as  that  the  Church  would  no  longer 
be  called  upon  to  mourn  over  ruined  institutions,  or 
behold  with  pain  surviving  ones  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  well  known  that  in  the  history  of  acade- 
mies and  colleges  a  few  thousand  dollars,  at  particular 
junctures,  would  save  an  institution  from  going  down, 
but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  fund  W  which  appeals 
could  be  made. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  would 
gladly  prepare  for  the  regular  ministry,  or  for  mission- 
ary labors,  who  must  remain  in  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions for  the  want  of  means  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Hence  the  demand  for  ministerial  and  missionary 
labor  can  never  be  met  till  the  Church  educates  her 
talented  but  indigent  sons.  The  proposed  fund  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  object,  and  thus  take  the 
place  of  those  numerous  but  feeble  eduoational  socie- 
ties that  have  arisen  with  the  necessity,  but  have  failed 
to  meet  it. 
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"It  is  becoming  clear  that  Methodism  is  to  perform 
a  coo  trolling  part  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
religious  education  of  this  great  nation.  Springing 
from  comparative  obscurity  and  poverty,  our  Church 
has  risen  in  numbers  and  power  till  her  sons  are  found 
seated  in  the  high  places  of  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  and  wielding  a  proportionate  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, our  high  mission  to  so  concentrate  the  power  of 
the  Church  that  we  shall  act  as  vigorously  and  effi- 
ciently in  the  interests  of  education  as  we  do  in  the 
interests  of  missions  and  Sunday  schools,  and  so  ulti- 
mately largely  control  the  education  of  the  whole 
people? 

"  As  our  members  increase  in  wealth,  they  will  natu- 
rally seek  objects  for  their  benevolent  gifts.  It  may 
happen  that  educational  institutions  in  the  localities 
where  they  reside  will  be  amply  supported;  hence  for 
want  of  a  general  fund  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  our 
wealthy  members  will  flow  in  other  channels,  and  the 
cause  of  education  correspondingly  suffer.  But  with 
such  a  fund  as  is  now  contemplated  all  the  gifts  for  the 
promotion  of  education  will  be  secured.  And  what 
shall  prevent  such  a  fnnd  from  accumulating  till  every 
section  of  our  broad  Methodism,  every  color  and  race, 
shall  be  amply  provided  with  institutions  of  all  grades 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  people. 

"  There  is  danger  to  our  unity  as  a  Church  when  we 
become  accustomed  to  regard  sectional  interests,  of 
whatever  kind,  so  strongly  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral good.  Indeed,  there  is  danger  that  local  attach- 
ments will  be  unduly  stimulated  this  Centenary  year, 
unless  our  people  are  well  guarded,  and  are  led  to  look 
broadly  at  the  connectional  interests  of  the  Church. 
Will  not  a  general  fund  do  much  toward  cementing  us 
as  one  people,  and  to  a  large  extent  arrest  the  tendency 
to  localization?  In  contributing  to  this  fund  an  open- 
ing is  made  for  each  member  to  lay  a  gift  on  a  common 
altar,  and  thus  present  tokens  of  a  Methodistic  broth- 
erhood. Will  not  every  Methodist  in  our  connection 
yield  to  the  fund  a  portion  of  his  offering?" 

The  Children's  Fund. — The  same  circular  from 
the  Central  Committee  also  calls  fresh  attention  to  this 
fund,  and  well  considers  its  claim  on  the  regard  of  pas- 
tors and  superintendents.    It  speaks  as  follows: 

"  The  more  this  part  of  the  plan  is  discussed,  the 
more  acceptable  does  it  become  to  the  whole  Church. 
First  viewed  with  suspicion,  or  at  least  with  timidity,  it 
is  making  its  way  to  almost  universal  favor. 

"  1.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  press  this  measure  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  adult  membership  as  well  as 
the  children,  for  there  are  multitudes  who  have  re- 
ceived their  all  of  spiritual  and  temporal  good  through 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  should,  therefore,  welcome  the 
opportunity  which  is  hereby  afforded  to  make  an  offer- 
ing of  gratitude. 

"  2,  The  children  have  been  busy  workers  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  till  they  have  become  a  principal  source 
of  reliance  for  its  funds;  indeed,  they  have  cheerfully 
promoted  every  financial  interest  of  the  Church.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  a  grand  work  for  their  own  benefit.  Shall 
they  be  allowed  to  do  it,  or  shall  their  efforts  be  devoted 
to  local  interests,  and  so  be  denied  the  privilege  of  par- 


ticipation in  the  monumental  work  of  the  Centenary 
year? 

"  3.  What  nobler  enterprise  than  to  make  this  year 
historic  in  bringing  together  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Church,  both  intellectual  and  moral?  Hitherto 
no  link  has  bound  together  in  a  common  interest  oor 
Sunday  schools  and  academies.  Shall  not  this  be  the 
occasion  to  unite  them  in  indissoluble  bonds? 

"  4.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  Church  shall 
assume  her  entire  responsibility,  and  provide  ample 
educational  advantages  for  her  sons  and  daughters, 
the  indigent  as  well  as  the  prosperous?  Many  of  the 
older  scholars  in  our  schools,  who  would  become  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights  if  permitted  to  enter  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  are  now  forced,  through  pov- 
erty, to  ordinary  occupations,  and  thus  multitudes  of 
laborers  are  spending  in  obscurity  the  strength  which 
is  so  much  needed  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  Church. 

"5.  This  fund  for  the  education  of  children  will 
only  be  inaugurated  this  Centenary  year,  whether  it 
reaches  one  quarter,  one  half,  or  a  round  million.  Its 
operations  will  be  so  widely  extensive,  its  benefits  so 
marked,  that  gifts  and  bequests  will  flow  into  it  in  a 
perpetual  stream;  and  when  those  now  living  shall  see 
our  population  increased  to  one  hundred  millions,  and 
our  Sunday  school  scholars  to  ten  millious,  they  may 
also  behold  a  children's  fund  of  at  least  as  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars  as  there  may  be  millions  of  scholars. 

"  6.  The  same  consideration  prevails  in  relation  to 
the  Children's  Fund  as  prevails  in  relation  to  the  Con-  ', 
nectional  Educational  Fund;  it  will  prove  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  whole  Church.  By  a  common  interest 
we  bind  all  our  children  together,  and  then  bind  them 
to  the  Church.  What  a  glorious  consummation,  if 
with  bands  of  love,  and  bands  of  gold,  "  Methodism 
shall  at  last  secure  to  herself  her  own  precious  fruit!" 

Centenary  Documents.— The  following  excellent 
suggestion  is  from  Dr.  Mattison: 

"  With  what  interest  will  the  Methodists  of  1966 
look  upon  every  thing  that  may  then  exist  which  re- 
lates to  our  present  Centenary  celebration — books, 
pamphlets,  sermons,  proceedings  of  conventions,  etc.: 
Now,  as  we  are  to  have  a  fire-proof  Centenary  Mission 
Building— and  we  hope  also  a  Centenary  Book  Room, 
all  in  one — we  respectfully  suggest  that  three  copies  of 
every  book,  circular,  printed  sermon,  programme,  re- 
port of  proceedings,  etc.,  that  in  any  way  relates  to 
Centenary  celebrations,  general  or  local,  be  sent  free 
of  postage  to  Bev.  William  C.  Hoyt,  as  the  general 
depositary  of  Centenary  documents. 

11  By  this  simple  process  a  collection  of  documents 
can  be  secured  which  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  future, 
and  which  no  money  could  buy  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  Will  not  all  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  see  that  their  local  celebrations,  how- 
ever humble,  are  represented  in  this  collection?  By 
writing  the  words  'Centenary  Documents'  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wrappers,  they  can  be  selected  from  the 
exchange  papers,  and  put  by  themselves  with  little 
trouble.  Will  our  brethren  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  and  elsewhere,  whose  Centenary  meetings  have 
been  held,  please  see  to  it  that  all  documents  relating 
thereto,  even  to  the  programmes  aad  tickets  of  admis- 
sion, be  forwarded  immediately  as  above?" 
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A*  ElEENICOV,  IV  A  LETTER  TO  THE  AtJTHOK  OF 

"  The  Christian  Year."  By  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.  D. 
12mo.  Pp.  395.  $2.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  &  Co. 
Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  <£  Co.— The  author  of  "  The 
Christian  Year"  is  Archbishop  Manning,  one  of  the 
former  leaders  of  the  High  Church  movement  in  the 
Establishment,  and  who  naturally  enough  passed  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  has  taken  a  high 
position,  and  has  become  a  zealous  defender  of  all  the 
pretensions  and  exclusivism  of  the  Papal  Church.  A 
thorough  devotee  of  Rome,  he  still  has  kindly  feelings 
toward  his  old  confreres  in  the  controversies  of  the 
past,  and  is  still  most  ingeniously  laboring  to  draw 
them  on  toward  the  same  goal  which  he  has  himself 
reached.  Yet  be  is  uncompromising  in  his  attachment 
to  the  claims  of  Rome,  and  while  waiting  to  welcome 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
bosom  of  the  infallible  mother,  he  is  utterly  opposed  to 
any  other  method  of  reaching  that  maternal  embrace, 
than  by  an  absolute  abnegation  of  Anglicanism,  and  an 
equally  absolute  acceptance  of  the  high  and  exclusive 
claims  of  Romanism.  The  Church  of  England,  in  his 
view,  like  all  other  sects  and  denominations,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  schism  from  the  one  only  true  Church 
of  Ood,  with  which  the  "  Catholic  Church"  can  have  no 
fellowship,  and  with  which  union  or  consolidation  would 
be  utterly  impossible.  In  "  The  Christian  Year"  Dr. 
Manning  vigorously  attacks  the  position  of  Dr.  Posey, 
"that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  God's  hands  the 
great  bulwark  against  infidelity  in  this  (England)  land." 
On  the  contrary,  the  Archbishop  maintains  that  "  the 
seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  men  (the  English  clergy) 
educated  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  schools 
and  universities,  and  distributed  all  over  England,  who 
maintain  a  perpetual  protest,  not  only  against  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church,  but  against  the  belief  that 
there  is  any  divine  voice  immutably  and  infallibly 
guiding  the  Church  at  this  hour,  are  the  necessary  pro- 
moters of  infidelity,  as  the  defenders  of  a  great  schism, 
the  promoters  of  free  thought  and  discussion,  and  the 
antagonists  of  the  only  antidote  against  infidelity — the 
infallibility  of  the  Church.  In  another  letter  recently 
addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  Papal  clergy  of 
England,  on  the  organization  formed  among  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican,  Greek,  and  Roman  Churches,  to 
labor  and  pray  for  the  reunion  and  consolidation  of 
these  three  branches  of  the  Church,  he,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Rome,  strongly  denounces  the  "  Union," 
and  in  the  name  of  the  "  Holy  See  "  forbids  the  faith- 
ful to  have  any  fellowship  or  participation  with  this 
movement,  even  to  pray  with  "the  heretics"  of  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  Churches.  Of  course  he  stands 
upon  the  high  ground  of  Romanism — union  there  can 
be  none — there  may  be  unity,  but  only  by  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  Churches  returning  obediently  and  sub- 
missively into  the  bosom  of  the  one  *'  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  The  "  Eirenicon  "is  an  able  review  of  all 
these  positions  of  Dr.  Manning,  a  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  branch  of  the 


apostolic  Church,  an  attempted  exhibition  of  the  close 
approximation  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches 
in  the  many  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  the  few 
in  which  they  disagree;  the  whole  being  a  running 
argument  in  favor  of  the  reunion  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  "one  Holy  Catholic  Church."  The  controversy 
is  an  interesting  one,  exhibiting  on  both  sides  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  embrace  each  other,  but  manifesting 
on  the  side  of  Dr.  Manning  the  ancient  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  Rome,  and  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Pusey 
containing  some  home-thrnsts  into  these  lofty  preten- 
sions. 

The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holt  Ghost;  or, 
Beaton  and  Revelation.  By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop 
of  Westminister.  12mo.  Pp.  274.  $  1.75.  New  York: 
D.  AppUton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  <£  G>.— 
Another  work  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Manning. 
Of  course  it  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and  equally, 
of  course,  it  is  intensely  in  the  interest  of  Romanism. 
It  is  a  discussion  of  the  great  problem  of  the  relation 
of  reason  and  revelation.  The  doctrines  of  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  famous 
Encyclical  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  of  1864,  defining  the 
relations  of  the  Church  and  the  faith  to  the  political 
and  social  changes  of  this  age,  and  the  limits  of  time 
and  false  liberty  of  the  intellect  and  the  will  in  indi- 
viduals and  in  societies  of  men.  The  introduction,  con- 
sisting of  some  fifty  pnges,  contains  some  admirable 
propositions  well  stated,  defining  the  relations  of  reason 
and  faith,  with  some  excellent  strictures  on  rationalism. 
It  jalso  contains  the  author's  retraction  of  his  former 
views,  and  his  transition  from  the  freedom  of  Protest- 
antism to  subjection  to  "  the  infallible  teachings  of  the 
Church."  All  the  rest  of  the  book  is  only  a  new  form 
of  presenting  the  old  argument  for  the  immutability  of 
the  Romish  Church.     , 

The  Principles  op  Biology.  By  Herbert  Spencer, 
Author  oj  "  The  Principles  of  Psychology,"  etc.  Vol.  I. 
12mo.  Pp.  475.  $2.50.  Nexo  York:  JO.  AppUton  & 
Co.  Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — In  our  brief 
space  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  announce  this  great 
work  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and 
essayists  of  our  day.  The  class  of  minds  for  whom  it 
is  intended  will  need  nothing  more.  The  way  for  it 
was  prepared  by  the  author's  "  First  Principles,"  which 
was  republished  in  this  country  a  year  or  two  since. 
The  snbject  of  Biology,  or  the  Science  of  Life,  which 
comes  next  in  order  in  his  system  of  Philosophy,  is  to 
be  treated  in  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  a  positivist,  not  technically  of  the  school 
of  Compte,  but  of  that  school  which  sets  aside  all 
sources  of  human  knowledge  but  those  which  lie  within 
ourselves,  and  which  discards  all  facts  but  those  which 
are  discoverable  by  human  investigation.  Disdaining 
as  a  philosopher  the  help  of  revelation,  he  enters  into 
an  independent  investigation '  of  natural  and  social 
problems  as  they  are.  He  is  an  admirer  of  the  "  new 
philosophy,"  an  apostle  of  the  "dynamic  theory"  of  the 
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universe.  He  is  an  Evolutionist  in  contradistinction 
from  the  believer  in  special  creations.  He  believes  in 
an  original  and  inscrutable  Cause  of  all  things;  the 
point  at  issue  is,  how  this  inscrutable  Cause  has  worked 
in  the  production  of  living  forms.  This  point  he  claims 
"is  to  be  decided  only  by  examination  of  evidence 
through  actions  such  as  we  see  habitually  going  on." 
The  present  work  is  an  examination  of  these  evidences, 
which  of  course  in  the  author's  judgment  demonstrate 
the  evolution  theory  of  life. 

Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  ok  the  Border; 
Comprising  description*  of  the  Indian  Nomad*  oj  the 
Plain*;  Explanation  of  New  Territory;  A  Trip  Aero** 
the  Rocky  Mountain*  in  the  Winter;  Description*  of  the 
Habit*  of  Different  Animal*  found  in  the  We*t,  and  the 
Method*  of  Hunting  them,  etc.  By  Col.  R.  B.  Marcy, 
U.  S.  A.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  8t».  Pp.  442. 
$3.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  <fe  Co. — Col.  Marcy,  son  of  the  late  ex-Governor 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  and  father-in-law  of  General 
M'Clcllan,  and  well-known  as  his  chief-of-staff  during 
the  late  war,  spent  a  large  portion  of  a  service  of  more 
than  thirty  years  in  the  United  States  Army  on  the 
frontiers,  on  the  prairies,  and  among  the  far  Western 
mountains.  The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  experience  in  this  frontier  service. 
The  ample  title  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  book,  which  are  given  jn  a  readable  and  excel- 
lent style. 

Stohewall  Jackson;  A  Military  Biography,  with 
a  Portrait  and  Maps.  By  John  Esten  Cooke,  formerly 
of  General  Stuart's  staff.  8w.  Pp.  470.  f  3.50.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll 
<ft  Co. — In  despite  of  the  wretched  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  there  was  a  heroism  in  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, a  devotedness  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  a  dash 
and  ubiquity  in  his  action,  that  made  him  a  foe  to  be 
feared  and  respected,  often  a  terror  to  *be  shunned, 
and,  now  that  he  is  gone,  and  the  great  contest  ended, 
a  subject  whose  life  we  are  pleased  to  read  both  for 
the  intense  interest  which  his  dashing  movements  in- 
spire, and  for  the  full  history  of  military  actions  which 
before  we  could  only  see  obscurely. 

Indian  Corn;  Its  Value,  Culture,  and  Uses.  By 
Edward  Enfield.  \2mo.  Pp.  308.  f  1.50.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— 
An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  our  great 
staple,  Indian  corn,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  our  farmers.  "  The  author  of  Ten  Acres  Enough," 
says  Mr.  Enfield,  "  remarked  with  pardonable  compla- 
cency, that  he  had  manured  his  soil  with  brains."  The 
author  proposes  to  furnish  through  this  volume  a  quan- 
tity of  the  same  remarkable  fertilizer. 

The  Idle  Word:  Short  Religious  Essay*  upon  the 
Gift  of  Speech,  and  its  Employment  in  Conversation.  By 
Edward  Meyriek  Goulbum,  D.  D.  16mo.  Pp.  208. 
$1.25.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Cincinnati:  R. 
W.  Carroll  &  Co. — Dr.  Goulburn  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral valuable  little  treatises  which  have  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  Appletons,  and  they  are 
all  characterised  by  an  excellent  style,  careful  and 
easy  treatment  of  their  subjects,  and  a  rich  devotional 
and  practical  element.    The  one  before  is  a  most  useful 


treatise  on  an  important  subject.  The  sins  of 'the 
tongue,  and  the  doings  of  the  "  unruly  member,"  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  in  the  world,  and  the 
admonitions  of  the  author  are  worthy  of  special  heed, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  to  all  who  would  cultivate 
a  more  consistent  and  Christian  use  of  speech. 

ShAKSPEARE'8  DELI5EATI0K8  OF  INSANITY,  IMBE- 
CILITY, and  Suicide.     By  A.  O.  Kellogg,  M.  D..  As- 
sistant Physician  State  Lunatic  Asylum,   Utica,  Knc 
York.     l2mo.    Pp.  204.    f  1.75.    New  York:  Hurd  4    \ 
Houghton.     Cincinnati:  R.    W.  Carroll  &  Co.— These 
essays,  the  most  of  which,  the  author  tells  us,  were    ' 
published  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  si    ' 
various  intervals  between  1859  and  1864,  are  intensely 
interesting  to  all  who  love  to  study  the  finer  shades   , 
of  thought  in  the  immortal  dramatist,  and  suggestive   , 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Btudy  of  those  re- 
markable traits  of  mind  which  characterize  the  icsane, 
the  imbeciles,  and   the  suicides  which  he  has  drawn 
with  his  powerful  hand.    Dr.  Kellogg's  own  experience 
and  observation  of  the  delicate  shades  of  mental  disease 
as  seen  in  the  wards  of  a  large  hospital,  qualify  him 
admirably  for  the  work  he  has  done,  and  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  fidelity  of  Shakspeare's  delineations. 

Pictures  of  Country  Life.  By  Alice  Gary,  Author  \ 
of  "  Clovernook,"  etc.  l2mo.  Pp.  359.  f 2.  New  York: 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  4t  Co.— 
A  book  containing  thirteen  stories  of  country  and  I 
domestic  life,  written  in  the  excellent  style  and  with 
the  characteristic  purity  and  good  taste  of  Alice  Cary. 
Many  a  beautiful  home-scene  is  here  described,  many 
mistakes  in  domestic  life  and  their  consequences  sre 
here  well  drawn,  and  many  suggestions  given  to  make 
home  more  beautiful  and  more  happy. 

A  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary:  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  B.  A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge;  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by 
William  A.  Wheeler,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Editor  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionaries,  and  Author  of  the  "  Noted  Name*  of 
Fiction."  12mo.  Pp.  453.  |2.  New  York:  Hurd  i 
Houghton.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — This  will 
prove  a  most  serviceable  little  Dictionary  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  so  often  wish  to  know  at  once  just  the  facts 
with  reference  to  eminent  persons  given  in  tins  hook. 
"  It  hopes,"  says  the  compiler,  "  to  lie  upon  the  desk, 
an  unobtrusive  companion  of  other  books  of  manj 
sorts,  to  give  a  reader  its  rapid  answer  whenever  be  is 
tempted  to  pause  at  a  name,  and  ask  no  more  than, 
'When  did  he  live?'"  It  contains  more  than  tweet/ 
thousand  names  of  deceased  persons  more  or  less  note- 
worthy,  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  American  | 
editor  has  done  good  service  by  adding  to  the  list  s  i 
great  number  of  American  names.  We  are  glad  to  see  | 
it  stated,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  follow  this  work 
with  a  companion  volume,  on  the  same  general  plan, 
detoted  to  distinguished  living  characters. 

Summer  Rest.  By  Gad  Hamilton,  Author  of  nA 
New  Atmosphere"  "  Gala- Days,"  etc  l2mo.  Pp.  356. 
(2.  Boston:  Tieknor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co. — There  is  no  lady  writer  in  our  country 
at  the  present  day  whose  productions  contain  so  mn--h 
that  is  objectionable  and  commendable  as  those  of 
"Gail  Hamilton."    Her  style  is  her  own,  and  she  uses 
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it  most  admirably.  We  hare  seen  some  attempts  to 
imitate  it,  that  hare  been  otter  failures.  We  ad  rise 
all  young  writers  to  let  the  style  alone.  The  public 
can  not  stand  more  than  one  such  pen  at  a  time.  We 
may  say  her  thoughts,  too,  are  her  own,  for  one  of  her 
characteristics  is  fearless  independence,  constituting  at 
once  her  strength  and  her  dangerousness.  We  like  the 
independence,  the  raciness,  sometimes  the  caricatures, 
and  the  razor-like  sharpness;  but  the  fault  is  with  all 
such  writers,  that  the  same  dash  and  raciness  intrude 
themselres  into  places  too  solemn  and  sacred  for  them, 
and  the  incongruity  is  repulsive,  while  the  example  is 
contagions.  There  is  as  usual  much  that  is  objection- 
able in  the  present  work,  while  it  contains  many  things 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  style  of  course  is  cap- 
tivating. "  Orchard  Talk,"  "  A  Prose  Henriade,"  "  Larva 
Lessons,"  and  "  Fancy  Farming."  are  rich  in  all  the  au- 
thor's best  characteristics.  "Gilfillan's  Sabbath,"  and 
"  The  Kingdom  Coming,"  hare  too  much  spice  and  too 
little  salt. 

Poems  bt  the  Author  of  "  Johh  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman." Blue  and  Gold  Series.  $1.25.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <fc  Co.— 
Hiss  Mulock  is  a  much  better  writer  of  fiction  than  of 
poetry.  Her  poetry,  indeed,  is  characterized  by  the 
same  elements  as  her  fiction,  and  fails  to  rise  above  it 
in  elevation  of  language  or  vividness  of  imagery.  She 
lacks  the  power  of  poetic  expression.  Her  thoughts 
are  pure  and  tender,  her  conceptions  are  natural  and 
chaste,  but  both  are  too  commonplace,  and  her  words 
too  feebly  ornate  for  poetry.  Yet  the  neat  little  book 
that  lies  before  us  is  vastly  superior  to  much  of  the 
poetry  that  is  issued  in  oar  day,  and  is  of  that  natural, 
home-like,  and  pure  character  that  we  can  take  it  into 
our  families,  confident  that  those  who  read  it  will  be 
made  better  by  it.  It  abounds  in  derated  Christian 
sentiment,  and  is  wholesome,  mentally  and  morally. 

Lectures  ok  the  Study  of  History,  Delivered 
is  Oxford,  1859-61.  By  Ooldwin  Smith,  M.  A.,  Re- 
gius Professor  oj  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  269.  $1.75.  New  York:  Harper 
<£  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <£  Co. — Pro- 
fessor Smith  is  well  known  to  the  American  people 
through  his  manly  and  powerful  Advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  our  Government  during  the  struggle  against  the  re- 
bellion, as  well  as  personally  known  to  many  through 
his  extensive  tour  through  our  country  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  admirable  lectures  contained  in  this  volume 
were  delivered  in  course  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 


to  which  is  added  a  lecture  on  the  University  itself, 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in 
December,  1864.  These  lectures,  comine  as  they  do 
from  the  life  scholarship  of  one  in  the  petition  of  the 
author,  and  imbned  with  the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
political  views  which  he  entertains,  can  not  but  be  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  the  student  and  general 
reader.  The  author  seems  to  comprehend  the  circum- 
stances and  problems  which  inrolve  our  own  nation, 
and  has  treated  them  well  in  the  lecture  "On  the 
Foundation  of  the  American  Colonies." 

Blind  Jessie.  By  Nellie  Orahame.  16mo.  Pp. 
205.  Boston:  Henry  Hoyt.  Cincinnati:  Poe  dc  Hitch- 
cock.— Nellie  Grahame  has  written  some  excellent  little 
books  for  the  young  folks,  such  as  "Clementina's 
Mirror,"  '^Diamonds  Beset,"  etc.,  and  this  volume  is 
another  interesting  and  sweet  little  story  added  to 
them;  indeed,  it  contains  two  stories,  a  short  one  en- 
titled "  Hester  Crosby,"  being  added  to  the  longer  one. 

Miscellaneous. — Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazins, 
May,  1866.  American  Edition.  New  York:  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co. 

Cedar  Creek:  A  Poem  Read  Before  the  Convention  of 
the  "  Beta  Theta  Pi."    By  James  B.  Black. 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  A  Dictionary  of  Unirersal 
Knowledge  for  the  People.  Parts  104,  105,  106.  25 
cts.  per  part.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

A  Centennial  Discourse  Delivered  before  the  Provi- 
dence Annual  Conference.  By  David  Patten,  D.  D. 
Boston:  J.  P.  Magee. 

Centenary  Sermon  Delivered  before  the  New  Jersey 
Annual  Conference.    By  Rev.  Alexander  Gilmore. 

Minutes* of  the  Ohio  State  Sunday  School  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Dayton,  0. 

Catalogues.— Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. President,  Rev.  Herman  M.  Johnson,  D.  D, 
Students,  139.  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa.  Rev.  C.  Elliott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
Students,  310.  BrookvilU  College,  Brookville,  Indiana. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Goodwin,  A.  M.,  President.  Students,  224. 
Moore's  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
Moore's  Hill,  2nd.  Rev.  T.  Harrison,  A.  M.,  President. 
Students,  376.  Ohio  Wesley  an  Female  College,  Dela- 
ware, O.  Rev.  Park  S.  Do  nelson,  D.  D.,  President. 
Students,  310.  Indiana  Female  College,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  W.  H.  De  Motte,  A.  M.,  President.  8tudenU, 
268.  Pittsburg  Female  College,  Pittsburg,  Penn.  Rev. 
I.  C.  Pershing,  D.  D.,  President.    Students,  426. 
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A  Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa.— On  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  June  20th,  Rer.  J.  W.  Roberts,  of 
the  Liberia  Annual  Conference,  was  ordained  to  the 
office  and  work  of  missionary  bishop  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Africa.  The  ordination  took  place 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York,  and  the  services  were 
most  interesting  and  impressive.  The  episcopal  address 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  Scott;  the  candidate  was  pre- 


sented by  Drs.  Carlton  and  Harris;  the  ordination 
prayer  and  examination  by  Bishop  Janes,  and  the  or- 
dination was  conducted  by  Bishops  Janes  and  Scott, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Holdich  and  other  elders.  Soon  after 
the  newly  consecrated  bishop  sailed  for  his  field  of 
labor,  bearing  with  him,  we  doubt  not,  the  prayers 
and  benedictions  of  the  Church.  The  Roberts  family 
were  among  the  first  to  embark  for  Africa  under  the 
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colonization  scheme.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  "Annty 
Roberts,"  a  widow,  who  had  been  very  careful  in  the 
education  of  her  children,  sending  them  to  school  and 
training  the*  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  left  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  embarked  at  City  Point  for  the  colony 
in  Africa,  bearing  with  her  her  three  sons,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  the  very  best  colored  popula- 
tion, most  of  them  being  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Reaching  Liberia,  the  eldest  Roberts  soon  became  a 
leading  merchant,  and  established  a  first-rate  credit  in 
New  York  and  England.  At  first  white  governors  of 
the  colony  went  from  the  United  States,  its  founders 
always  intending  that  the  colonists  should  choose  their 
own  governor  when  the  proper  time  came.  After  some 
years  that  period  arrived,  and  this  Mr.  Roberts  was 
elected  by  the  Liberians  the  first  governor*,  and  re- 
elected. After  a  while  the  Liberians  resolved  to  be- 
come a  republic,  and  their  Constitution,  written  in  the 
United  States,  was  a  miniature  of  onr  own,  and  adopted 
in  Africa.  Governor  Roberts  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  infant  republic  of  Liberia. 

The  next  brother  became  an  early  traveling  preacher 
in  the  Liberia  Conference,  where  he  has  faithfully 
labored  for  many  years.  The  youngest,  a  few  years 
ago,  came  to  New  York  for  admittance  to  the  Medical 
College,  but  not  being  of  the  right  color,  although  very 
light,  could  not  matriculate  in  that  city.  He  graduated 
in  Maine,  and  with  his  parchment  of  M.  D.  returned  to 
practice  in  Liberia.  A  very  excellent  and  educated 
physician,  he  finished  a  useful  life  there  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 

The  Bishop,  "Aunty's"  second  son,  is  now  abont 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  has  already  given  many  years 
of  earnest  and  faithful  toil  to  Africa.  We  pray  that 
his  life  may  long  be  spared,  and  that  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  see  still  greater  things  done  for  Africa  than 
even  the  marvelous  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  past  thirty  years.  For  the  above  items  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pen  of  our  friend  G.  P. 
Disosway. 

Middi*btoit'8  Portrait  op  Wesley.— In  noticing 
this  beautiful  work  of  art  a  month  ago  we  fell  into  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  price,  and  our  blunder  has 
occasioned  some  annoyance  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  also 
to  persons  desiring  the  picture.  The  price  is  fifteen 
dollars  instead  of  ten,  as  we  stated  a  month  ago.  This 
of  course  includes  a  handsome  oval  gilt  frame,  appro- 
priate for  the  picture.  We  also  should  say  that  this 
picture  is  only  furnished  through  Middleton  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  or  their  authorized  agents.  The  more  we 
study  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Wesley  the  better  we  like  it. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  a  portrait  and  work 
of  art  we  like  it  better  than  any  picture  of"  Mr.  Wesley 
we  have  ever  seen. 

The  Repository  amokg  its  Friends.— We  quote 
the  following  from  one  of  our  secular  exchanges:  "  If  it 
is  true  that  '  persons  are  judged  by  the  company  they 
keep/  why  could  they  not  also  be  judged  by  what  they 
read?  If  we  visit  our  neighbors  and  find  upon  their 
center  tables  collections  of  light  literature,  novels,  and 
yellow-backs  generally,  may  we  not  conclude  that  it  is 
their  taste,  and  that  their  brains  are  as  shallow  as  their 
reading?  but  if  in  their  stead  we  should  find  high-toned, 


moral  and  religions  magazines,  such  as  the  Ladies'  Re- 
pository, we  would  of  course  believe  them  to  be  refined, 
religious,  and  church-going  people,  with  whom  it  would 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  pass  an  hoar  in  social 
conversation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  '  Queen  of  Monthlies,' 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  a  Christian  family 
magazine.  We  have  been  a  subscriber  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  have  watched  its  progress  with  the 
deepest  interest  The  artistic  work  of  this  periodical, 
we  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  excelled.  The  read- 
ing matter  is  of  the  most  elevated  and  Christian  char- 
acter. Its  several  departments  are  conducted  with  the 
greatest  ability;  in  short,  it  is  the  most  fitting  maga- 
zine for  a  Christian  young  lady  we  know  of." 

To  accompany  the  above  we  strain  our  modesty  far 
enough  to  present  the  following  from  the  leading  paper 
of  a  sister  denomination:  "The  Ladies'  Repository  is 
at  hand,  richly  laden  with  choice  food  for  the  mind. 
Nothing  objectionable  to  the  devout  Christian  ever  ap- 
pears in  its  pages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  an 
abundance  of  religious  matter,  and  hence  nourishment 
for  the  soul  as  well.  In  fact,  it  is  devoted  to  Literature 
and  Religion,  the  pens  of  eminent  writers  being  brougrt 
into  requisition  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
magazines  in  the  land.  When  we  say  Religion,  we 
mean  the  purely  orthodox  faith,  taught  and  illustrated 
in  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  entertaining  ways,  and  not 
simply  by  dry  and  profound  dissertations.  And  when 
we  say  Literature, "we  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean 
that  which  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  which  will  in- 
struct as  well  as  entertain;  for  we  do  not  recognize  as 
literature,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  silly  love 
tales  and  scheming,  murder  stories.  These,  we  are 
pleased  to  state,  never  tarnish  the  pages  of  the  Repos- 
itory. When  it  contains  fiction,  it  is  always  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  and  instruct  with  all  the  more  ira- 
pressiveness,  and  to  simplify.  We  ean  recommend  it 
to  all— even  the  unconverted  will  find  roueh  to  admire 
and  praise,  while  every  family  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  its  perusal." 

Our  Engravings.— Many  a  mother's  heart,  and,  no 
doubt,  father's  too,  will  be  pleased  with  onr  beantifcl 
picture  of  the  "  Student,"  young  humanity  in  its  first 
efforts  in  literature.  Beautiful,  simple,  innocent  child- 
hood! How  the  world  seems  changed  from  what  it 
appeared  in  our  eyes  in  the  sunny  days  of  boyhood! 
God  bless  the  children!  Let  them  be  innocent,  gar, 
happy,  unconscious  as  they  are  of  the  stern  future  that 
is  before  them,  and  which  will  soon  enough  awake  tbeta 
from  their  beautiful  dreams.  We  accompany  "Tb« 
Student "  with  "  The  Falls  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Chatetu 
de  Laufen,"  a  spot  celebrated  among  the  magnificent 
views  on  the  Rhine. 

Articles  Accepted. — The  Pledge  and  its  Fulfill- 
ment; David  Gray;  Mountains  of  Transfiguration;  Per- 
fect through  Suffering;  The  Toils  and  Trials  of  Women: 
The  Last  Supper  of  the  Girondists;  Stray  Thoughts ; 
Katie's  Creek. 

Articles  Declined. — Brevity  the  Soul  of  Eb- 
quence — too  far  transgresses  its  own  principles;  Ca- 
tenary Thoughts — hardly  up  to  what  we  think  a  Cen- 
tenary poem  ought  to  be;  and  Futurity.  Some  other 
articles  on  hand  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine. 
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lets,  and  inventors,  is  true  of  preachers.  Many 
of  the  ablest  divines  of  history  have  eked  out 
an  existence  on  scanty  support,  preached  their 
sermons  to  small  and  only  half-appreciative 
congregations,  when  half  a  century  or  more 
afterward  those  sermons  were  on  every  book- 
seller's shelf  and  read  by  thousands  of  people. 
But  to  my  subject. 

Whoever  goes  to  Rhode  Island,  or,  rather,  its 
chief  city,  Providence,  to  tarry  but  a  day,  will 
be  reminded  of  Roger  Williams.  Not  by  some 
granite  shaft  or  marble  statue,  such  as  are  gen- 
erally raised  to  tell  the  world  of  the  great  dead; 
for  strange  to  say  Rhode  Island,  with  all  her 
pride  of  history  and  of  character,  has  never  yet 
paused  long  enough  from  the  clatter  of  her 
jewelry  shops  and  the  hum  of  her  spindles  to 
lift  a  shaft  in  honor  of  her  founder,  though  she 
has  been  promising  to  do  so  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  every  one  must 
form,  she  does  not  fully  appreciate  that  great 
name. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
Spring  of  1861  three  young  men  of  less  than 
mediocrity,  in  point  of  talent,  left  their  looms 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
marched  with  the  famous  "  Massachusetts  Sixth/' 
to  which  they  belonged,  to  defend  the  Nation's 
Capital  from  the  firebrand  of  the  traitor.  In 
passing  through  Baltimore  they  fell  the  victims 
of  a  secession  mob.  They  were  associated  with 
an  event  which  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
American  history.  The  names  of  Needham, 
Whitney,  and  Ladd  will  never  more  pass  from 
the  memory  of  Americans.  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence have  raised  solid  granite  monuments  to 
perpetuate  their  memories  far  down  the  ages — 
noble  deedl  But  Roger  Williams,  the  founder 
of  the  first  free  State  in  modern  times,  the 
man  from  whom  even  Jefferson  is  said  to  have 
derived  his  best  ideas  of  free  government,  has 
no  monument.  But  there  is  something  redeem- 
ing even  in  this.  Cato,  I  think  it  was,  said  he 
would  rather  men  should  ask  why  there  was 
no  monument  erected  to  his  memory  than  why 
there  was.  So  of  Roger  Williams.  Such  a 
question  is  rather  a  tribute  to  his  worth — im- 
plying at  least  that  he  ought  to  have  one. 

The  name  of  Roger  Williams  is  a  conspicu- 
ous one  in  Providence.  As  you  go  along  the 
streets  you  will  read,  "  Roger  Williams  Bank," 
"Roger  Williams  Flouring  Mill" — and,  by  the 
way,  one  of  the  largest  in  America — "Roger 
Williams  Cooking-Stove" — an  article  which,  in 
his  day,  housewives  knew  nothing  about;  and 
on  Sabbath  you  can  worship  in  "Roger  Wil- 
liams Church."  Thus  mills,  banks,  churches, 
and  cooking-stoves  are  named  after  the  founder 


of  Rhode  Island.    He  is,  then,  not  without  a 
monument — be  has  many  of  them. 

I  have  often  visited  the  rock  on  which  tradi- 
tion says  Mr.  Williams  landed,  when  he  fled 
for  refuge  from  his  persecutors  across  the  See- 
konk.  If  any  footprints  were  made  in  the  rock 
or  in  the  adjacent  sand,  they  have  long  since 
been  obliterated;  but  the  footprints  of  Roger 
Williams  will  not  soon  be  obliterated  from  the 
sands  of  time.  The  spirit  of  Williams,  like 
that  of  the  great  Charlemagne,  still  hovers  over 
his  native  State,  while  the  principles  he  advo- 
cated and  adhered  to  with  so  much  tenacity, 
are  those  of  which  every  true  American  is 
proud. 

Rhode  Island  is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  a  Baptist  State,  though  it  must  not  be  un- 
derstood that  no  other  denominations  exist 
there.  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Catho- 
lics, Quakers,  and  several  minor  sects  share  the 
population  with  the  Baptists;  though  the  lat- 
ter have  generally  been  considered  the  more 
numerous. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  America  was 
formed  at  Providence,  and  is  still  in  existence, 
having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  several  times, 
till  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Williams,  though  a  Baptist  in 
sentiment  while  at  Salem  and  Plymouth,  had 
never  been  immersed.  One  of  the  charges 
against  him  was  that  of  "embracing  principles 
which  tended  to  anabapiism"  as  they  were 
then  called.  In  March,  1639,  having  been 
joined  by  his  family  and  a  number  of  sympa- 
thizers, he  was  immersed  by  one  of  his  breth- 
ren, Ezekiel  Holliman,  and  then  Mr.  Williams 
turned  about  and  immersed  "about  ten  more." 
Thus  was  formed  in  1639  the  first  Baptist 
Church  in  America,  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Baptists  claim  a  remote  origin,  a  "regu- 
lar succession"  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
I  do  not  propose  here  to  dispute  that  claim. 
But  this  is  true,  they  have  no  very  distinctly* 
marked  history  till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
of  England,  when  they  first  appear  under  the 
name    of   Lollards — called    after   one    Walte^ 
Lollard,  a  Dutchman,  who,  Mosheim  says,  "was 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and  writings."     It 
was  during  this  reign  that  they  became  known   , 
by  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  or  re-baptizers,   • 
They  now  suffered  the   bitterest   persecutions   i 
for  their  conscience.    Their  doctrines  were  con-   | 
demned,  and  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  . 
and  their  altars  under  the  intolerant  and  fero- 
cious spirit  that  ruled  the  times.    Under  Ed- 
wajd  the  oppressive  laws  were  repealed,    the 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  the  wanderers,   ' 
many  of  them,  returned    On  the  accession  of 
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Queen  Mary  to  the  throne  all  laws  in  favor  of 
the  Protestant  faith  were  repealed,  and  trying 
times  followed.    Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proc- 
lamation hoping  to  stay  the  Anabaptists,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.    She  then  commanded  them 
to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-one 
days.    King  James,  of  Scotland,  succeeded  Eliz- 
abeth.   In  Scotland  he  had  experienced  inter- 
mptions    in    his    councils    from    the   national 
clergy;  and  in  his  new  situation  many  of  these 
refused  subscription  to  his  articles  of  religion. 
To  these  indomitable  spirits  he  observed,  "  Your 
scruples  have  a  strong  tincture  of  Anabaptism." 
All  their  appeals,  with  the  open  and  honest 
avowal  of  their  sentiments,   availed  nothing; 
the  spirit  of  the  age  could  not  relent.    It  was 
in  these  stormy  times  that  Roger  Williams  was 
born.    It  is  said  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  discov- 
ered in  church  a  lad  taking  notes  in  short-hand 
during  the  service,  and,  struck  with  the  boy's 
character  and  modest  worth,  gained  permission 
of  bis  parents  to  educate  him.    He  was  accord- 
ingly'sent  first  to  the  Charter-House  School,  and 
subsequently  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  excelled  in  the  study  of  logic  and  the  class- 
ics, studies  that  are  adopted  as  the  standards  in 
Oxford.    There   is  a  tradition   that  says   Mr. 
Williams  was  in  some  way  related  to  Oliver 
Cromwell;  but  it  rests  on  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence.   He  is  also  said  to  have  studied  law 
with  Coke;   but  of  this  there  is  much  doubt, 
for  Mr.  Williams  became  an  ordained  minister 
in  the  Church  of  England  soon  after  quitting 
college.    He  -was  by  nature  the  very  antagonist 
of  all  ecclesiastical  tyranny.    He  was  earnest, 
quick,  conscientious,  too  much  so  for  peace  of 
either  body  or  mind  while  under  the  laws  of 
his  mother  country,  which   he   considered   at 
once  unjust  in  all  matters  of  religion.    He  was 
a  Puritan  rather  than  a  Churchman.    He  could 
not  hold  relations  to  the  Establishment  and 
keep*  a  "conscience  void  of  offense."    So  he 
boldly  ventured  forth  to  seek  a  home  and  sphere 
of  action  in  the  New  World.    Accordingly  he 
sailed  with  his  wife  for  America,  December  1, 
1630,   and  arrived  at  Nantasket  February  5, 
following.    Arriving  in  New  England,  he  went 
to  Boston.    He  came  to  the  New  World  a  Pu- 
ritan of  the  "extreme  wing,"  and  that  wing 
which  had  ever  stood  up  the  most  strongly  for 
freedom  of  conscience.     Mr.  Williams  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Milton,  and 
as  one  has  said,  "The  causes  which  kept  Milton 
from  entering  the  sacred  office  soon  compelled 
Williams  to  abandon  it."    At  Boston,  Williams 
took   strong  ground  against  what  he  deemed 
wrong.    One  of  the  first  things  was  to  attack 
the  magistrates,  who  he  openly  declared  had  no 


right  to  punish  for  any  but  civil  offenses.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  called  to  be  the  assistant 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
A  remonstrance  was  sent  at  once  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  Salem,  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  having  refused  to  join  with  the  Church  in 
Boston  on  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  in- 
consistent; namely,  "that  they  could  not  make 
a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for 
having  had  communion  with  the  Churches  of 
England  while  they  remained  there." 

He  objected  to  the  Church  of  England,  first, 
"that  it  was  composed  of  pious  and  worldly 
men  indiscriminately,  and,  second,  that  it  as- 
sumed authority  over  the  conscience,  and  was 
persecuting."  Mr.  Williams  remained  at  Salem 
but  a  short  time.  From  Salem  he  went  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  officiated  as  pastor  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Ralph  Smith.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  while  here  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  gained  an  insight  into  their 
language.  Mr.  Williams  was  subsequently 
called  to  succeed  Mr.  Skelton  at  Salem,  in  the 
pastoral  office.  His  opinions  soon  filled  the 
parish,  and  so  different  were  they  from  those 
of  the  Puritans,  that  the  decree  of  banishment 
was  issued  from  the  General  Court — which  pro- 
vided that  he  should  leave  the  colony  within 
six  weeks;  failing  in  this,  he  should  be  arrested 
and  sent  out  to  return  no  more  without  license. 
The  precise  points  on  which  Mr.  Williams  was 
condemned  to  banishment  were  these.  They 
are  thus  briefly  stated  in  one  of  his  works 
entitled,  "Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  Examined  and 
Answered:"  "First,  that  we  have  not  our 
land  by  patent  from  the  king,  but  that  the 
natives  are  the  true  owners  of  it,  and  that  we 
ought  to  repent  of  such  a  receiving  of  it  by 
patent;  second,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  call  a 
wicked  person  to  swear  (or)  to  pray  as  being 
actions  of  God's  worship;  thirdly,  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  hear  any  of  the  ministers  of  the  par- 
ish  assemblies  of  England;  fourthly,  that  the 
civil  magistrate's  power  extends  only  to  the 
bodies,  goods,  and  outward  state  of  men." 
These,  says  he,  "I  maintained  with  rocky 
strength,  to  my  own  and  other  consciences1  sat- 
isfaction," and  asserts  his  willingness  "not  only 
to  be  bound  and  banished,  but  to  die  also  in 
New  England,  as  for  most  holy  truths  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ."  The  plan  first  was  to  arrest 
him  and  send  him  back  to  England.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  left  England  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
just  as  his  persecutors  had  done.  Hearing  of 
the  intentions  of  the  authorities,  he  fled  to  the 
wilderness  and  committed  himself  to  the  "Lord 
and  the  savages,"  driven  from  his  friends  and 
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from  bis  family,  be  was  "sorely  tossed  for  four- 
teen weeks,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did 
mean."  He  found  a  lodging-place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seekonk  River,  which  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Narragansett  Bay,  near  where  Provi- 
dence now  stands.  But  he  was  still  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor learning  of  the  fact,  and  being  a  personal 
friend  of  Williams,  kindly  notified  him  of  the 
danger  of  his  position.  He  then  changed  his 
location  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Em- 
barking in  a  canoe,  with  five  of  his  followers, 
they  bore  down  the  stream,  passed  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula,  and  then  ascended  the 
Providence  River,  and  landed  at  a  point  where 
the  fresh  water  gurgled  from  the  hill,  and  he 
said,  "With  a  sense  of  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence unto  me,  I  called  the  place  Providence." 
This  took  place  in  1636.  In  these  wanderings 
Mr.  Williams  Buffered  all  that  mortal  could 
suffer  short  of  death.  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Williams  then  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles:  "In  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of  mine  own  coun- 
trymen, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in 
the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren/'  2 
Corinthians  xi,  26.  Paul,  in  his  journeyings, 
and  persecutions,  and  perils,  founded  the  Church 
of  the  Gentiles;  Roger  Williams  in  his,  found- 
ed the  first  free  State  in  modern  times.  Pro- 
fessor Gervinus,  an  eminent  European  scholar 
and  politician,  says,  in  his  "Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:"  "Roger 
Williams  founded,  in  1636,  a  small  new  society 
in  Rhode  Island  upon  the  principles  of  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  uncontrolled  ma- 
jority in  secular  concerns.  The  theories  of 
freedom  in  Church  and  State,  taught  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy  in  Europe,  were  here 
brought  into  practice  in  the  government  of  a 
small  community.  It  was  prophesied  that  the 
democratic  attempts  to  obtain  universal  suf- 
frage, a  general  elective  franchise,  annual  par- 
liaments, entire  religious  freedom,  and  the  Mil- 
tonian  right  of  schism  would  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. But  these  institutions  have  not  only 
maintained  themselves  here,  but  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  Union.  They  have  su- 
perseded the  aristocratic  commencements  of 
Carolina  and  of  New  York,  the  High -Church 
party  of  Virginia,  the  theocracy  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  monarchy  throughout  America; 
they  have  given  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and,  dreaded  for  their  moral  influence, 
they  stand  in  the  background  of  every  demo- 
cratic struggle  in  Europe." 
Mr.  Williams  fled  from  the  Puritans.    They 


had  set  him  the  example  in  that  they  had  left 
their  native  land  that  they  might  have  liberty 
of  conscience.  They  had  gained  their  point 
and  were  content.  Cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  could  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  But  just  here 
their  virtue  became  a  vice.  An  extreme  truth 
becomes  an  error.  They  were  not  willing  that 
others  should  have  the  same  liberty  they  pos- 
sessed. They  fled  from  persecution  only  to 
persecute  in  turn.  The  Puritan  theocracy  was 
one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  all  Church  his- 
tory. It  was  a  spiritual  despotism.  In  New 
England  no  form  of  religion,  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship, or  religious  belief  was  countenanced  that 
did  not  meet  the  sanction  of  the  General  Court, 
while  the  Catholics,  always  deemed  intolerant, 
offered  an  asylum  to  all,  in  Maryland,  with  a 
degree  of  toleration  that  put  New  England  to 
the  blush.  Obedience  to  the  Court  in  spiritual 
and  in  temporal  matters  or  banishment  was 
the  creed  of  the  early  Puritans,  and  the  altern- 
ative of  every  man. 

Mr.  Williams  here  appears  in  a  degree  of 
moral  grandeur  that  makes  one  love  his  race 
with  a  new  love.  He  sought  liberty — he  wonld 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  else— it  might  be 
alone  with  his  family  and  a  few  friends  in  the 
wilderness,  far  from  civilization,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  discomforts  of  life — it  might  be  with 
death;  yet  nothing  but  liberty  could  still  the 
pantings  of  his  soul.  If  he  could  not  find  s 
way  of  liberty,  like  the  old  Roman,  he  would 
make  one. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  the  new  colony 
of  Rhode  Island  was  pure  democracy.  In  tbe 
language  of  Roger  Williams,  it  was  to  be  s 
"shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience." 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  article  which  til 
were  required  to  sign  who  sought  residence 
therein,  and  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Williams: 
"  We  whose  names  are  here  under,  desirous  to 
inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to 
subject  ourselves  in  active  or  passive  obedience 
to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be 
made  for  public  good  of  the  body,  in  an  orderly 
way  by  the  major  consent  of  the  present  in- 
habitants, masters  of  families,  incorporated  to- 
gether in  a  town  fellowship,  and  others  whom 
they  shall  admit  unto  the  same,  only  in  civil 
things."  The  thread  of  Mr.  Williams's  per- 
sonal history  is  now  lost  in  that  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence.  For  many  years  it  re- 
mained a  pure  democracy,  transacting  all  its 
public  business  in  the  town  meetings,  till,  by 
the  growth  of  surrounding  communities,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  a  government  that 
would  be  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
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country  and  the  welfare  of  its  people.  Mr. 
Williams  sailed  for  England  in  1642,  and  re- 
turned the  following  year,  having  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  charter  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Colony.  This,  in  itself,  was  not  the  greatest 
point  gained.  He  persuaded  King  Charles  I 
to  favor  religious  toleration  in  the  New  World 
and  charter  entire  freedom. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  place  before  the 
reader  some  account  of  Roger  Williams  as  a 
writer  and  author,  in  which  we  get  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  than  from 
any  other  source. 


LAST  8OTPBB  OF  THE  GIB0IM8T8. 
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"  A  wealthy  friend,  who  had  escaped  proscription  and  was 
concealed  in  Paris,  agreed  to  send  them  a  sumptuous  banquet 
the  night  after  their  trial,  which  banquet  was  to  prove  to 
them  a  funeral  repast  or  a  triumphant  feast,  according  to  the 
rerdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnation." — Lift  of  Madame  Bo- 


Bright  o'er  the  dungeon  walls, 
Bright  as  in  festal  halls, 
Not  as  when  moonlight  falls, 

Badiantly  tender; 
But  with  a  dazzling  glare 
Blazed  the  red  flambeaux  there, 
Flooding  the  prison  bare 

With  noonday  splendor. 

Rusty  the  gratings  old, 

Heaps  of  straw  damp  witjj  mold, 

Prison -walls  stern  and  cold, 

Beaten  and  battered ; 
On  this  abode  of  hell 
Weirdly  the  torch-lights  fell, 
While  through  each  vault  and  cell 

Chains  clanked  and  clattered. 

There,  where  Death's  hollow  tread 
Sent  back  an  echo  dread, 
There  the  rich  board  was  spread, 

Lavishly  splendid; 
And  as  each  fated  guest 
Round  the  rare  banquet  pressed, 
Mocked  tbey  with  jeers  and  jest, 

Till  it  was  ended. 

Rich  were  the  viands  spread, 
Sparkling  the  wines  and  red, 
As  they,  the  living  dead, 

Drained  the  rare  essence. 
Ah,  't.was  a  strange  burlesque, 
Fignres  and  forms  grotesque 
Scoffing  with  reckless  jest 

Death's  awful  presence. 

Hen  with  rough  beards  unshorn, 
Haggard,  and  wild,  and  worn, 
Quaffed  till  the  rays  of  morn 
Softly  had  risen; 


Then  with  the  early  dawn, 
Pressed  by  an  eager  throng, 
Robespierre,  with  saber  drawn, 
Entered  the  prison. 

Rod -heeled  the  monster  strode, 
Scanning  the  drear  abode, 
While  his  grim  visage  glowed 

Fiendishly  hateful; 
And  as  he  turned  to  go 
Calmly  spoke  Vergniaud: 
"  Ye  shall  reap  as  ye  sow — 

This  makes  me  grateful." 

Thundered  the  raging  fiend, 
Then  in  his  wrathful  spleen, 
"  Lo,  on  the  guillotine 

This  very  morning, 
Wretch,  for  thy  taunting  tone 
Justice  shall  bare  the  bone; 
Reap  ye  what  I  have  sown, 

Heed  well  my  warning." 

Many  an  earnest  prayer 
Rose  on  the  morning  air; 
Many  a  heart  laid  bare 

All  its  foul  error. 
Clear  beamed  the  Christian's  light. 
Dark  gloomed  the  skeptic's  night, 
As  at  the  fearful  sight 

Quailed  he  with  terror. 

Thus  closed  Death's  pantomime, 
Played  on  the  shores  of  time, 
Solemn  and  most  sublime, 

Fearfully  tragic. 
Thus  did  each  spirit's  fall 
Down-  o'er  the  foot-lights  fall, 
Vailing  in  darkness  all, 

As  if  by  magic. 


LITTLE  LAURDTE. 


BT    MBS.   t.    D.   ALXZANDBB. 


Wb  laid  her  down  by  the  willows  to  sleep, 

Where  the  boughs  o'er  the  silent  waters  sweep; 

Where  the  breath  of  the  morn  on  the  dew-born  flowers, 

Shall  wake  in  sweetness  the  peaceful  hours: 

And  at  eve,  when  the  daylight  lingers  long, 

The  vesper  winds  bear  the  village  song, 

Or  the  music  notes  of  some  evening  bell, 

O'er  the  village  green  to  the  bowery  dell. 

And  the  midnight  stars  in  beauty  serene 

Look  down  as  the  angels  where  sleeps  our  Laurine. 

We  laid  her  there — her  form  so  light — 

'Mid  the  waving  grass  and  the  daisies  white, 

When  the  first  perfumes  of  early  Spring, 

And  the  tropical  birds,  on  a  light,  gay  wing, 

Were  coming  to  sweeten  and  cheer  our  home. 

Then  we  pillowed  her  head  in  the  darksome  tomb, 

Our  hearts  were  crushed,  and  the  sweetness  of  earth 

And  the^song-bird's  note  told  only  the  dearth, 

The  joyless  hours  and  the  waitings  long, 

For  the  echo  notes  were  a  saddened  song. 
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A  LITTLE  face  was  thrust  into  the  half-open 
door  of  Mrs.  Wingate's  parlor,  and  then  a 
tiny  figure  crept  Boftly  to  that  lady's  side  and 
laid  its  wan  hand  upon  the  lace  puffing  of  her 
undersleeve. 

"Flora,  child!  what  on  earth  are  you  here 
for?"  asked  Flora's  mother,  brushing  those  little 
fingers  from  the  costly  lace. 

"Because,  mamma,  I  am  so  tired,  and  Lizette 
is  so  cross,'1  and  the  curly  head  nestled  against 
the  soft  blue  jacket. 

"There,  there!  you  will  crush  my  clothes  till 
I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Go  back  to  Lizette 
and  be  a  good  child." 

"  But  I  do  n't  want  to  be  a  good  child  and 
go  back  to  Lizette.  I  hate  Lizette!"  and  she 
stamped  her  feet  impetuously,  while  a  scowl 
darkened  her  fair  face. 

"For  shame!  wicked  little  girl  to  annoy  her 
mother.  Go,  or  I  shall  ring  and  have  you 
taken  away." 

With  a  rebellious  cry  the  child  threw  herself 
upon  the  floor  and  screamed  lustily.  Mrs.  Win- 
gate  touched  the  bell  and  was  promptly  an- 
swered. "Take  Flora  to  the  nursery,  and  tell 
Lizette  that  I  command  her  to  keep  Flora  out 
of  the  parlors." 

The  child  was  taken  away  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage.  Its  mother  smoothed  her  ruffled  brow 
and  laces,  and  settled  back  complacently  to 
finish  her  reading. 

Mrs.  Wingate  was  a  fashionable  woman.  She 
feared  an  out-of-the  season  bonnet  much  more 
than  she  did  neglect  of  duty.  Her  time  was 
occupied  with  the  role  of  dressing  three  times 
each  day,  and  but  few  moments  did  she  find  to 
devote  to  the  bud  that  Heaven  had  given  her. 
She  loved  her  child  in  her  way,  but  that  way 
was  to  shut  her  up  in  the  nursery  with  Lizette, 
only  allowing  her  the  pleasure  of  entering  the 
parlor  occasionally,  when  she  was  dressed  to  be 
displayed  before  visitors.  Lizette  was  impa- 
tient, and  it  is  not  strange  that  Flora's  temper 
was  violent  and  ungovernable  at  times,  sub- 
jected to  all  manner  of  teasing  as  she  was. 

When  she  was  taken  screaming  to  her  nurse 
the  first  words  that  fell  upon  her  ear  were, 
"There,  you  little  upstart!  I  knew  you  'd  catch 
it  if  you  ran  away.  Poor  little  thing,  did  it 
get  mad?" 

A  cry  of  anger  was  the  only  reply. 

"Bless  its  little  heart!  It's  lost  its  tongue. 
Shall  Lizette  throw  sugar  at  it?" 

"Lizette,  I  shall  hate  you  to  death  some- 


time," Flora  replied,  "  and  mamma,  too,  and  all 
her  jackets  and  laces." 

"Bad  girl!    Hate  your  mother!    Shame!" 

A  very  excited  altercation  passed  between 
nurse  and  child,  which  ended  by  Lizette  dealing 
such  a  stinging  blow  upon  Flora's  cheek  that 
she  crouched  upon  her  bed  sobbing  with  pain. 

And  thus  this  child  grew  up— totally  alone  as 
far  as  friends  were  concerned— till  she  was  ten 
years  of  age.  Lizette  was  then  discharged,  and 
Flora  was  placed  in  boarding-school  There  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gay,  thought- 
less young  ladies,  and  her  mind  was  molded  by 
them  instead  of  the  woman  whose  sacred  trust 
it  was  to  open  the  beauties  of  truth  before  her 
eyes,  to  point  out  a  path  of  rectitude.  Alas! 
Better  for  Flora  Wingate'a  soul  had  she  died 
in  her  baby  innocency,  than  to  have  grown 
into  the  cold,  hard-hearted,  hard-feeling  woman 
that  she  did  at  Madame  De  Toe's.  At  eighteen 
she  was  "finished,"  and  Mrs.  Wingate  sent  for 
her  daughter.  How  her  heart  exalted  when 
she  thought  of  the  girl's  ripe  beauty,  and  the 
pleasure  she  should  take  in  the  society  of  so 
charming  a  daughter! 

"All  the  trials  I  have  endured  with  her  will 
be  more  than  repaid  with  her  now,"  she  re- 
marked to  a  friend.  "Flora  was  such  a  bad- 
tempered  child.  She  had  the  disposition  of  the 
Wingates,  hard  to  bend  or  break.  Now  I  hear 
of  her  as  an  accomplished  young  lady.  We 
expect  her  to-day." 

Flora  enjoyed  her  journey.  Purple  haze  rested 
upon  the  hills  fn  the  distance,  a  glory  of  sun- 
light flooded  over  the  green  slope  and  murmur- 
ing brooks  that  danced  in  the  glorious  sunlight 
Azure  sky  spanned  smiling  earth,  with  here 
and  there  a  mountain  cloud  tinged  with  splen- 
dor from  the  "  father  of  light."  Flora  admired 
this  beauty;  that  was  all  she  admired  particu- 
larly in  the  world.  Nature  had  never  repelled 
her,  she  had  not  grown  hard  toward  the  loveli- 
ness of  earth;  and,  resting  her  chin  upon  her 
hand,  she  allowed  her  mind  to  drink  in  the 
scenery  the  livelong  day,  till  evening  with  its 
somber  shades  mantled  the  objects  from  her 
view.  Then,  bowing  her  head  lower,  she  muse<L 
She  was  going  home — well,  that  was  no  joyous 
thought.  She  had  been  sent  away  when  other 
people  kept  their  children  at  home.  She  had  j 
been  allowed  to  spend  the  vacation  weeks  as 
best  she  might,  since  she  was  such  a  trouble  at 
home.  Only  occasionally  had  she  seen  her 
mother,  and  now  she  was  indifferent.  Other 
girls  had  gone  home  with  light  hearts;  gone  j 
home  to  low-roofed  houses  and  humble  abodes  j 
so  happy.  Education  obtained,  honor  attained, 
they  had  gone  to  their  parents  with  happy 
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exultant  hearts.  Flora  Wingate  was  returning 
to  luxuriance  and  ease!  but  her  heart  was  dead — 
dead  to  the  interests  of  her  life  and  soul. 
Mothers,  do  you  ever  consider  this  inner-life 
responsibility? 

She  was  at  the  door;  she  was  assisted  from 
the  carriage  and  ushered  into  the  parlor.  To 
her  mother  she  bent  haughtily,  and  merely  gave 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  her  father. 

"At  home  again,  Flora.  You  are  such  a 
stranger,  my  child.  Have  you  not  been  home- 
sick?" said  her  mother. 

"01  no,  ma'am.  Madame  always  found  us 
amusement." 

"Very  kind  of  madame,  most  assuredly.  Tea 
is  quite  ready." 

Cut  glass  and  china,  viands,  palatable  and 
delicious,  were  before  her.  She  appeared  well. 
She  had  been  schooled  in  perfect  grace,  and  did 
full  justice  to  her  teachers.  Being  wearied  she 
retired  to  her  room  with  a  gentle  good-night. 

"There,  Edward,  what  do  you  say  about 
Flora  now?  Has  she  not  improved?  Talk  to 
me  about  her  being  neglected.  Indeed,  she 
shows  in  every  look  the  culture  she  has  re- 
ceived. You  must  perceive  that  she  has  grown 
up  much  better  than  if  I  had  kept  her  con- 
stantly under  my  eye — a  mother  spoiling  her 
child  by  allowing  her  the  privileges  that  Flora 
has  always  enjoyed.  I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that 
you  will  cease  your  preaching  in  regard  to  the 
subject,  now  that  you  have  proof  of  my  better 
judgment.  What  an  idea!  A  mother  kept  in 
bondage  by  her  baby,  and  then  no  relaxa- 
tion when  it  arrives  at  maturer  years  1  Why, 
Edward  Wingate,  the  most  poverty-stricken 
woman  in  the  universe  would  not  tie  herself 
up  to  her  child  as  you  always  desired  me  to  do. 
You  see  your  useless  folly,"  and  Mrs.  Wingate 
patted  the  bright  carpet  with  her  slippered 
foot,  looking  triumphant. 

"  Never  mind  this  polish.  Look  at  her  heart 
unfold.  Find  if  she  gives  you  that  deep  love 
a  child  should  give  its  mother.  Do  you  think 
to  find  sympathy,  confidence,  and  pure  motive? 
Depend  upon  it,  Sarah,  the  hireling  is  not  the 
mother.  A  mother  molds  a  child's  life;  she 
either  places  the  baby  feet  in  the  path  of  good- 
ness, or  allows  them  to  ramble  'mid  the  weeds 
of  sin.  The  result  is  always  sure,  this  giving 
your  trust  to  hired  parents,"  and  Mr.  Wingate 
shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  You  are  so  inconsistent,  Edward  Wingate," 
replied  his  wife. 

The  great  shutters  of  the  enormous  establish- 
ment of  Wingate  A  Co.  remained  fast  closed 
the  entire  day.    Men  looked  at  them,  and  turn- 


ing about,  said,  "  Qreat  failure  this  of  Wingate! 
Such  an  unheard-of  easel  Nobody  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  stable." 

Upon  Mrs.  Wingate  this  blow  fell  heavily. 
Instinctively  she  turned  to  her  daughter  for 
support  in  this  affliction.  Did  she  reap  the 
blessed  reward  she  might  have  obtained  had 
she  but  kept  her  child's  first  love?   We  shall  see. 

They  moved  to  a  small  house  upon  a  back 
street,  where  they  realized  constantly  "that 
riches  take  unto  themselves  wings."  After  the 
first  spasm  of  pride  Mrs.  Wingate  became  cheer- 
ful, and  determined  to  make  home  pleasant. 
She  arranged  their  scanty  furniture  in  such  a 
manner  that  her  husband  almost  forgot  his  lost 
brown-stone  front.  But  Flora  was  miserable 
with  no  companionship  of  belles  and  beauties. 
She  was  careless,  nay,  worse  than  careless,  cut- 
tingly sarcastic  to  all  her  mother's  remarks  in 
regard  to  their  circumstances.  Flora  Wingate 
in  silk  was  not  Flora  Wingate  in  calico. 

Mrs.  Wingate  was  busily  sewing,  one  mellow 
October  afternoon,  the  while  meditating  upon 
her  life.  It  had  been  a  bitter  trial  this  coming 
humbly  to  the  world's  "common  level."  She 
had  bowed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  received 
that  grace  that  surpasseth  all  understanding. 
Only  one  black  cloud  dimmed  her  sky — her 
daughter.  She  realized  that  she  had  grown  up 
with  a  heart  devoid  of  parental  love  and  re- 
spect. That  tender  life  plant  had  wound  its 
tendrils  about  the  most  prominent  human  emo- 
tions that  were  held  out  to  catch  the  young 
shoots.  They  were  the  most  hardy,  the  most 
natural  propensities  of  life.  The  human  mind 
is  prone  to  imbibe  selfishness  and  a  mere  life 
gratification.  Divine  truth  must  be  instilled  by 
a  teacher  of  purity.  Heaven  never  forgets,  it 
will  not  hold  guiltless  a  forfeiture  of  this  trust. 

"  Mother,"  said  a  well-modulated  voice  behind 
the  muBer,  "  1  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"Certainly,  my  daughter.  What  is  it?"  she 
asked,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  her 
confidence. 

"  Enfred  Gaboll  proposed  last  night.  I  shall 
marry  him,"  she  replied  decidedly. 

"Flora,  daughter  1  do  not  sell  yourself.  He 
is  an  infidel,  a  scoffer.  He  has  no  principle 
higher  than  worldly  pleasure.  I  have  learned 
how  valueless  that  is.  0!  my  daughter,  adapt 
yourself  to  our  circumstances  and  live  happily." 

There  was  a  proud  erection  of  Flora's  queenly 
figure,  a  haughty  flash  from  her  eyes. 

"Adapt  myself  to  circumstances  1  I  have 
never  learned  the  art  of  adaptation.  I  have 
never  been  taught  that  happiness  was  made. 
I  suppose  our  surroundings  make  it.  I  shall 
never  see  one  moment's  peace  in  this  out-of-tbe- 
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way  place.  Nothing  to  take  up  my  mind,  noth- 
ing to  interest  me,  nothing  for  companionship/' 

"Flora!"  expostulated  her  mother,  "your  fa- 
ther and  mother  are  here!  Since  your  mind 
needs  occupation,  busy  yourself  about  the  house. 
There  are  a  dozen  corners  that  need  fancy  what- 
nots and  stands.  We  need  some  ottomans;  and 
our  small  parlor  might  be  enlivened  by  a  hund- 
red little  ornaments,  neither  expensive  nor  intri- 
cate to  fashion.  Your  father  and  I  are  used  to 
this  life.  It  was  the  way  we  first  commenced, 
and  I  am  glad  we  have  returned  to  it  since  my 
world-blinded  eyes  are  opened.  Stay  with  us, 
Flora,  and  learn  that  we  make  our  lives  our- 
selves. Let  us  live  to  the  glory  of  Him  who 
made  us." 

"A  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  your 
dreams  seemingly,"  she  sarcastically  rejoined. 
"I  do  not  remember  hearing  like  sentiments 
before.  It  is  useless  to  parley  with  words.  I 
shall  marry  Enfred  Gaboll." 

And  she  did.  She  promised  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey  a  man  with  no  principle  of  truth  in 
his  soul. 

Months  passed  by  and  giddy  Mrs.  Enfred 
Gaboll  forgot  her  parents  on  the  back  street. 
It  was  not  necessary  she  should  weary  her  pa- 
tience threading  her  way  to  unfrequented  by- 
ways, and  in  a  ceaseless  whirl  of  intoxication 
she  forgot  the  ties  of  parent  and  child,  since 
she  never  had  a  realizing  sense  of  them.  Never 
did  it  pass  her  lips  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Edward  Wingate. 

And  thus  the  mother  who  had  failed  to  im- 
part to  her  offspring  the  principles  of  filial 
respect  and  love,  reaped  in  bitterness  her  re- 
ward— her  scathing  reward.  A  soul  lost,  a  life 
ruined!  Influence  lost  in  early  years  is  never 
regained.  Thus  Sarah  Wingate  failed  in  her 
later  attempts  to  plant  goodness  in  the  heart 
of  her  child.  Too  late!  Life's  spring-time  molds 
the  heart  and  mind.  Childhood  marks  out  the 
path  of  life.    Mothers,  look  ye  well  to  it. 


Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature. 
It  is  our  supreme  strength,  if  also,  in  certain 
circumstances,  our  miserable  weakness.  Let  me 
go  once,  scanning  my  way  with  any  earnest- 
ness of  outlook,  and  successfully  arriving,  my 
footsteps  are  an  invitation  to  me  a  second  time 
to  go  by  the  same  way — it  is  easier  than  any 
other  way.  Habit  is  our  primal  fundamental 
law — habit  and  invitation — there  is  nothing  more 
perennial  in  us  than  these  two.  They  are  the 
source  of  all  working  and  all  apprenticeship,  of 
all  practice,  and  all  learning  in  this  world. — 
Carlyle, 


THE  TOILS  AFD  TRIALS  OF  WOMAV. 


BT    PB6V.    WILLIAM    WILLI. 


THE  all-absorbing  question  of  self-support  for 
woman,  which  has  occupied  so  much  atten- 
tion in  our  own  country  of  late  years,  ia  now 
claiming  the  thought  and  effort  of  many  of  the 
best  and  most  philanthropic  hearts  of  European 
lands. 

But  every- where  on  the  continent,  and,  in- 
deed, to  a  certain  extent  in  England,  there 
exists  a  cruel  line  of  demarkation  between  wo- 
men who  labor  at  coarse  occupations  requiring 
physical  strength,  and  those  whose  toil  brings 
them  into  contact  at  least  with  the  ordinary 
refinements  of  life.  To  one  accustomed  to  see 
woman  respected  and  kindly  treated,  regardless 
of  her  honest  occupation,  nothing  is  more  re- 
pulsive in  a  continental  tour  than  the  frequent 
degradation  of  the  female  sex  that  is  forced 
upon  the  observation  of  the  traveler. 

One  is  at  times  led  to  believe  that  women, 
whose  employment  is  that  of  horses,  must  nec- 
essarily become  unsezed,  and  in  regarding  the 
brawny  arms  and  stalwart  frames  of  these  fe- 
male laborers,  it  seems  indeed  to  be  so.  Women 
who  carry  coal  from  the  mines  on  their  backs, 
who  are  harnessed  with  horses  to  a  canal  boat 
or  stone-wagon,  who  are  hod-carriers  supplying 
the  mason  with  brick  and  mortar,  or  farm- 
drudges  bearing  manure  to  the  field,  can  not 
retain  much  of  the  peculiar  attraction  of  the 
sex.  The  result  is  that  they  are  scarcely  re- 
garded as  women  by  either  sex  of  those  above 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  are  treated  and 
addressed  in  manners  and  language  that  would 
only  be  tolerated  by  their  class. 

These  poor  toilers  are  receiving  but  little 
attention,  and  with  the  present  construction  of 
society  in  Europe  they  can  hope  for  little  for  % 
long  time  to  come.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
inhumanity  of  man  to  woman  are  the  immense 
standing  armies  in  every  realm;  these  keep 
men  in  idleness  in  peace,  or  send  them  to  be 
maimed  or  slaughtered  in  war,  and  the  places 
that  they  should  fill  in  the  field  of  labor  are 
occupied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  because 
the  latter  must  have  a  support,  and  the  toil 
must  be  performed  by  some  one. 

But  there  is  another  class  whose  sufferings 
are  as  keen,  though  not  so  patent  to  the  world 
because  covered  with  the  cloak  of  refinement, 
or  withdrawn  from  the  broader  gaze.  These 
are  the  daughters  of  the  middling  classes,  or 
in  many  cases  even  of  the  higher  classes,  re* 
duced  by  misfortune  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  their  own  support.    To  the  toils  and 
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trials  of  these  very  special  attention  is  just  now 
being  paid  throughout  Europe,  and  we  approach 
the  question  with  greater  satisfaction,  from  the 
fact  that  the  impetus  to  this  new  movement 
finds  its  origin,  in  some  degree,  in  the  activity 
developed  in  this  field  of  discussion  of  late  years 
in  our  own  country.  The  great  question  is  to 
multiply  and  extend  the  occupations  that  are 
or  may  be  adapted  to  woman,  and  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  systematically  training  them  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits  now  chiefly  exercised  by  men. 

But  a  special  effort  is  now  being  made  in 
France  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  female 
teachers  and  governesses — these  occupations  ab- 
sorbing an  unusually  large  proportion  of  young 
French  women,  partly  from  their  social  system 
of  governesses  where  a  family  is  at  all  able  to 
bear  the  expense,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  large  demand  all  over  Europe 
for  French  women  to  take  charge  of  the  younger 
children,  and  instill  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  language  while  young,  that  it  may  more 
nearly  become  as  a  vernacular. 

A  French  lady  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
cherished  and  remembered  by  American  wo- 
men— Madame  Victoire  Daubie — has  become 
the  noble  champion  of  her  sex  on  this  battle- 
field, and  is  now  wielding  her  favorite  weapons, 
the  tongue  and  pen,  with  marked  success.  She 
has  lately  published  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  subject  of  female  education  under  the  "  Sec- 
ond Empire,"  as  the  French  love  to  call  their 
present  dynasty,  and  gives  a  picture  of  its  con- 
dition not  at  all  flattering  to  the  reign. 

In  Frauce  female  education  is  still  largely 
carried  on  in  the  convents,  and  these  are  for- 
midable rivals  to  the  secular  institutions  that 
devote  themselves  to  the  higher  branches  of 
education.  The  French  Revolution  abolished 
these  convents,  and  the  First  Empire  monopo- 
lized education,  but  paid  little  attention  to  that 
for  woman.  The  Restoration  reinstated  the  con- 
vents, and  fettered  secular  instruction  for  the 
female  sex,  and  thus  it  virtually  remains  now. 

The  secular  schools  of  Paris  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  ladies  are  known  as  a  Pension- 
nats,"  many  of  them  are  large  and  excellent, 
but  too  many,  we  fear,  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  French  boarding-schools  transplanted  into 
the  larger  cities  of  this  country,  upon  whose 
merits  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  rivalry  of  the 
convents  forces  them  to  assume  a  mercantile 
character,  and  resort  to  every  means  to  reduce 
expenses.  Now,  the  main  sufferers  in  the  case — 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  thread  of  our  story — 
are  the  young  ladies  who  occupy  the  place  of 
teachers.  They  receive  salaries  sometimes  as 
low  as  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  and  feel  happy 


if  they  can,  by  hard  labor  or  extra  merit,  ap- 
proach the  hundreds.  They  are  thus  obliged, 
in  the  few  hours  that  they  may  have  free,  to 
earn  a  little  with  the  needle  or  other  means,  a 
course  that  saps  the  foundation  of  health,  or 
lowers  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  pupils. 

Madame  Daubie  recites  a  number  of  cases 
of  unkind  treatment  that  came  under  her  own 
observation.  The  daughter  of  a  general  who 
fell  on  the  battle-field  for  his  country,  is  rudely 
chided  by  a  mother  in  presence  of  her  pupils 
for  administering  proper  reproof  to  a  child. 
Another  is  ordered  to  mend  the  torn  dresses 
of  a  pupil  during  recess;  and  the  instances  are 
numerous  where  young  ladies  of  good  families 
who  find  it  necessary  to  teach  for  a  support, 
are  therefore  considered  fair  subjects  for  the 
insults  of  young  men  whose  sole  claim  is  their 
family  or  their  means. 

Still  worse  is  the  condition  of  those  who  act 
as  private  teachers,  passing  from  house  to  house 
imparting  instruction.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  this  class  in  Paris,  and  yet  no  less  than 
three  thousand  live  alone  from  piano  instruc- 
tion. Their  labor  is  most  exhausting — from 
morning  till  evening  they  walk  from  house  to 
house,  laboring  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bom's 
per  day,  without  relief  and  adequate  nourish- 
ment. Their  pay  is  contemptible,  sometimes 
not  exceeding  ten  cents  a  lesson.  Many  good 
teachers  would  gladly  give  twenty-five  lessons 
in  French,  geography,  music,  etc.,  for  three 
dollars. 

The  lot  of  many  young  French  women  who 
seek  their  support  as  governesses  all  over  Eu- 
rope is  pitiable  indeed.  One  young  lady  suffer- 
ing with  weak  lungs  came  to  Madame  Daubi6, 
rejoiced  at  having  found  a  place  where  she 
could  instruct  and  care  for  a  child  during  the 
day,  and  read  to  the  lady  of  the  house  in  the 
evening.  "Do  you  not  fear  to  increase  your 
disease,  and  have  you  made  no  provision  with 
regard  to  your  health?" 

"By  no  means.  I  feared  to  speak  of  my 
weakness  lest  I  might  receive  a  negative  answer, 
and  thus  be  deprived  of  a  support." 

In  many  wealthy  houses  of  France  and  En- 
gland, governesses  are  obliged  to  sit  at  table 
with  the  servants,  who  are  often  better  paid. 
Young  French  women  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence frequently  leave  their  homes,  hoping  for 
favorable  engagements  as  teachers  in  foreign 
lands,  and  too  often  sink  in  despair,  into  hopeless 
ruin  and  infamy.  Some  are  forced  to  abjure 
their  faith  to  insure  a  livelihood,  others  in  sick- 
ness are  sent  to  public  institutions  to  die  among 
strangers,  or  sink  by  the  wayside  in  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  home  and  friends. 
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The  question  now  is,  Shall  the  social  relations 
thus  continue  to  condemn  these  women  to  the 
martyr's  life  and  the  martyr's  death?  Is  there 
no  Victor  Hugo  to  raise  his  voice  and  speak 
with  a  tongue  of  fire  in  behalf  of  these  suffer- 
ers? If  the  French  Emperor  would  devote  a 
small  part  of  his  energy  to  the  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
these  poor  girls,  and  less  to  the  "balance  of 
power"  and  the  "oppressed  nationalities"  it 
would  redound  greatly  to  his  honor  and  their 
welfare. 

If  we  compare  the  lot  of  young  ladies  of  re- 
finement, struggling  for  existence  in  France,  En- 
gland, or  Germany,  it  is  doubtful  where  we  find 
the  greater  amount  of  misery  and  woe.  But  it- 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  inv  each  of  these 
countries  unusual  attention  is  now  being  paid 
to  their  deplorable  situation. 

In  London,  Mrs.  Emily  Faithful  is  the  owner 
of  a  printing  office,  in  which  she  employs  only 
female  compositors  and  printers.  She  is  also  the 
publisher  of  the  Victoria  Magazine,  a  monthly 
periodical  of  about  three  years'  existence,  writ- 
ten mainly  by  women,  and  holding  the  position 
of  organ  of  the  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  means  of  support  among  women. 
A  recent  number  contains-  an  article  devoted  to 
the  instruction  and  education  of  women,  with 
the  special  view  of  elevating  their  rank  in  the 
world  of  labors,  and  giving  them  a  more  inde- 
pendent position  in  society. 

Indeed,  England,  with  Victoria  on  the  throne 
of  to-day,  and  pointing  to  Elizabeth  of  the  past, 
has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  women, 
and  owes  them  a  debt  which  she  should  be 
anxious  to  repay.  She  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  many  that  now  wield  the  pen  to  her 
honor,  and  ask  with  justice  the  question,  Why 
can  not  women  insure  to  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent existence  as  well  as  men,  without  ex- 
hausting toils  and  heart-breaking  trials?  The 
answer  evidently  is,  the  faulty  education  of  the 
sex. 

A  boy,  from  his  earliest  age,  is  educated  with 
a  view  to  his  future  calling;  and  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  comprehend  the  question  he  is 
sure  to  hear  it:  What  do  you  intend  to  be- 
come? His  first  idea  is  usually  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father;  as  he  advances  in  years 
he  is  inclined  to  turn  to  the  bent  of  his  own 
peculiar  genius. 

But  who  thinks  of  addressing  this  question 
to  the  girl,  and  where  is  she  to  acquire  in  her 
elementary  training  a  tendency  to  an  honorable 
and  fitting  occupation  that  may  render  her  in- 
dependent in  life? 

Now,  this  London  lady  and  her  colleagues 


would  secure  for  women  a  practical  education 
that  might  serve  her  as  a  support  in  after-life. 
She  may  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  excel- 
lent  instruction  in  school,  but  she  has  bad  no 
center  around  which  to  group  her  efforts.  At 
the  close  of  her  school-days  she  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  If  her  parents  have  means 
she  devotes  her  time  to  the  toilet,  visits,  and 
pleasures;  or,  perchance,  she  may  be  intellect- 
ually or  artistically  inclined,  and  sober,  as  an 
amateur,  into' a  course  of  study  or  art;  but 
this  is  generally  of  little  practical  value  unless 
she  have  a  natural  talent  for  these  pursuits. 
But  make  the  later  training  of  girls  the  per- 
fection of  some  special  study  or  calling,  and  yon 
prepare  them  for  all  the  emergencies  of  life. 
If  they  show  a  decided  talent  for  music  or 
painting,  give  them  such  systematic  instruction 
in  these  branches  as  shall  fit  them  for  teachers, 
and  then,  if  the  family  meet  with  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  the  father  die  and  leave  them  in 
embarrassment,  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
change  with  courage  and  independence,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  wants  and  the  protection  cf 
the  younger  members  of  the  household. 

So  much  for  those  whose  present  good  for- 
tune enables  them  to  look  on  life  smilingly, 
but  would  prepare  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
future. 

But  for  young  women  who  are  certainly  to 
depend  upon  themselves,  and  who  have  not  the 
means  and  time  to  devote  to  the  more  refined 
or  artistic  studies,  these  ladies  suggest  a  prac- 
tical training  in  occupations  that  would  more 
quickly  give  them  self-support.  They  suggest 
book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence,  tele- 
graphing, and  employment  in  the  civil  office. 
Now  this  latter,  especially,  is  a  great  stride  for 
England,  but  they  bring  the  testimony  of  gov- 
ernment officers  who  have  employed  young  wo- 
men in  the  bureaus,  and  express  themselves 
highly  pleased  with  the  result.  They  are  de- 
clared to  be  quite  as  reliable  as  men,  and  often 
more  teachable,  and  more  ready  in  the  compre- 
hension of  their  official  duties.  These  ladies, 
therefore,  press  upon  young  women  the  necessity 
of  choosing  such  occupations  as  may  be  adapted 
to  their  sex  and  strength,  and  applying  them- 
selves with  zeal  to  a  daily  study  and  practice 
of  them;  this  will  insure  skill,  and  skill  and 
modest  worth  will  force  acknowledgment  and 
support  from  society. 

So  much  for  progress  among  English  women. 
As  we  study  their  platform  and  observe  their 
tendencies,  we  can  not  help  claiming  that  they 
have  canght  their  inspiration  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  we  are 
still  ready  to  declare  the  paradise  of  woman. 
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If  we  now  turn  to  the  Father-land  we  find  an 
unusual  activity  there  in  the  matter  of  woman's 
toils  and  trials.  German  women  are  perhaps 
more  devoted  to  domestic  duties  than  those  of 
any  other  nation,  but  there  are  not  homes 
enough  to  give  all  occupation  and  support. 
European  wars  and  standing  armies  make  fear- 
ful inroads  into  the  male  ranks,  and  so  produce  a 
marked  disproportion  between  the  sexes.  Thus 
vast  numbers  of  women  must  be  thrown  on 
their  own  resources.  To  give  these  aid  and 
employment,  the  ladies  of  Berlin,  especially, 
have  been  lately  very  active. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  opened  in  that 
capital  a  "Commercial  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  the  adult  daughters  of  Berlin."  Its  aim  is 
to  take  young  ladies  who  have  the  ordinary 
educational  training,  and  by  systematic  instruc- 
tion and  practical  exercise,  to  prepare  them  for 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  Insti- 
tute has  two  main  divisions;  the  first  takes 
young  women  of  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  gives  them  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
course  of  two  years;  the  second  provides  a  one- 
year  course  for  those  at  least  sixteen  years  old, 
in  the  most  necessary  instruction  required  to 
prepare  them  for  some  practical  calling. 

The  present  plan  comprehends  the  following 
subjects:  General  commercial  and  industrial 
knowledge;  book-keeping  for  commerce  and 
manufactures;  commercial  correspondence;  com- 
mercial penmanship;  arithmetic  applied  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts;  elements  of  natural  history, 
philosophy,  and  chemistry;  commercial  history 
and  geography;  language  and  style,  with  En- 
glish and  French  correspondence;  drawing,  both 
free  band  and  from  designs. 

The  Institute  is  provided  with  a  library,  col- 
lections of  patterns  and  wares,  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus;  and  the  pupils  make 
frequent  excursions  for  the  inspection  of  ware- 
houses and  manufactories.  The  fee  is  about 
forty  dollars  per  year.  The  Institute  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  society  of  ladies,  known  as 
the  association  for  the  advancement  of  self-sup- 
port of  the  female  sex.  The  Crown-Princess 
of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  the 
Lady -Protectress,  and  has  already  founded  two 
free  scholarships,  an  example  followed  by  the 
Queen  Augusta. 

We  have  been  thus  careful  to  specify  with  a 
view  of  showing  how  thoroughly  these  German 
ladies  have  begun  this  great  work,  and  how 
earnest  and  sincere  they  are  in  their  zeal. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  efforts  are  not 
without  their  opponents,  some  with  honest  con- 
victions, and  others  with  conservative  preju- 
dices.   As  is  often  the  case,  some  of  these  pre- 


tended friends  are  their  worst  enemies.  The 
so-called  question  of  woman's  rights  is  by  some 
injudiciously  connected  with  this  movement  to 
give  to  women  respectable  and  remunerative 
occupation,  and  has  thus  drawn  upon  it  the 
acrimony  of  those  who  see  a  pandora's  box  in 
the  emancipation  of  woman. 

In  Bohemia  a  certain  gentleman,  who  seems 
to  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  some  of  the  strong- 
minded  women  of  New  York  during  a  residence 
there,  has  now  become  the  oracle  of  certain 
Bohemian  ladies  who  wish  to  throw  off  alle- 
giance to  the  male  sex.  He  has  organized  said 
ladies  into  what  he  calls  very  naively  an  "Amer- 
ican Club."  This  body  dons  the  bloomers,  gets 
up  lectures,  visits  factories,  mines,  railroads, 
machine  shops,  etc.,  in  true  masculine  style, 
and  has  created  such  an  excitement  generally 
as  to  draw  a  large  amount  of  odium  on  the 
cause,  and  no  little  discredit  on  the  American 
name.  Innocent  German  ladies  begin  to  fear 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  here  for 
the  women  to  form  the  clubs,  and  the  men  to 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  domestic  pursuits. 

In  short,  the  strife  between  the  sexes  has 
fairly  commenced  in  the  Father-land,  and  woman 
is  ceasing  to  be  the  abject  servant  that  she  so 
proverbially  is,  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes.  An  amusing  contest  is  just  now  enter- 
taining the  polite  world  on  account  of  a  famous 
reply  of  Madame  Marie  Gayette  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand young  bachelors,  who  exchange  vows  not 
to  marry  till  the  present  extravagance  of  women 
shall  be  reduced  to  moderate  bounds.  Madame 
insists  upon  it  that  women  have  the  worst  of 
the  bargain  in  all  social  arrangements.  Sisters 
are  obliged  to  knit  and  sew,  wash  and  iron, 
cook,  clean  gloves,  starch  wristbands  and  col- 
lars, tie  cravats;  in  short,  do  a  thousand  things 
for  brothers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  which 
they  receive  no  thanks.  The  brothers  go  away 
to  school,  and  return  at  holidays,  only  to  play 
the  lord  at  home;  sisters  must  bring  them  their 
slippers  and  pipes,  prepare  delicacies  for  them 
and  look  on  while  they  eat,  and  bring  them 
their  dressing-gowns  when  they  would  take  a 
snooze  on  the  parlor  sofa. 

When  boys  are  born  it  is  a  great  event  in 
the  house — the  family  has  an  heir  and  worker — 
but  the  poor  girls  are  received  with  a  quiet 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  question, "  Where 
shall  we  procure  a  dowry  by  which  to  marry 
them  off?"  Brothers  become  officers,  politicians, 
doctors,  or  lawyers,  and  the  poor  sisters  have 
a  scanty  allowance  on  account  of  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  brothers'  entering  a  profession. 

As  men  they  no  longer  seek  wives,  but  matches; 
they  have  a  sliding  scale  of  worth  according  to 
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the  thousands.  Fifty  thousand  is  quite  amia- 
ble and  lovely;  a  hundred  thousand  is  adorable, 
and  so  on.  If  a  new  female  acquaintance  is  to 
be  made  the  first  question  is,  Has  she  money? 
With  this  catechism  he  enters  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony,  swears  to  whatever  the  preacher 
tells  him,  and  never  thinks  of  his  oath  after- 
ward. With  the  prize  he  has  secured  the  fu- 
ture, and  this  is  all  he  desired.  Madame  then 
recommends  to  these  sixteen  thousand  youths 
to  keep  their  vow,  and  not  to  marry.  The  less 
of  their  kind  in  the  world,  the  better;  posterity 
will  not  suffer.  The  coming  generation  will 
simply  see  fewer  pomatumed  dandies  on  the 
promenade,  and  fewer  caricatures  in  the  comic 
sheets. 

May  we  not  safely  leave  the  case  of  these 
Qerman  ladies  in  their  own  hands? 


THE  WIDOW  OF  OOLOGHE. 
A  PICTURE  OF  MORNING,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT. 


BT    Mil.    8ABAH    A.    MTISB. 


PART    I. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

IT  was  in  the  forenoon  of  a  beautiful  Summer 
day,  A.  D.  1600,  when  the  gardens  of  fair 
Italy  were  in  their  highest  bloom,  that  two 
maidens,  apparently  of  high  birth,  were  seen 
seated  on  a  grassy  bank,  beside  a  fountain, 
which,  in  its  classic  style  and  perfect  propor- 
tions, harmonized  well  with  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, which  every-where  bore  evidence  of 
the  refined  taste  of  the  Medicis,  those  merchant 
princes,  who  were  no  less  renowned  for  intellect- 
ual superiority  than  unbounded  wealth.  That 
.they  were  not  sisters  was  evident,  not  only 
from  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  face  and  form, 
but  also  from  the  strong  contrast  afforded  by 
the  haughty  demeanor  of  one,  to  the  eager 
earnestness  of  the  other. 

Both  were  handsome;  but  their  style  of 
beauty  differed  quite  as  much  as  did  their  so- 
cial position.  One  was  tall,  with  a  face  and 
figure  fit  for  an  empress;  the  other  was  small, 
with  sparkling,  dark  eyes,  and  a  true  Italian 
complexion.  The  stately  maiden  was  fairer 
than  her  companion,  and,  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary mind,  refined  tastes,  and  a  kind  and 
generous  heart,  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  winning  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap- 
proached her;  but  the  compressed  lip  and  im- 
perious brow  told  that  obstinacy  mingled  large- 
ly with  the  better  elements  of  her  character, 
and  only  waited  a  proper  period  for  their  de- 
velopment. 


The  two  friends  were  conversing  together, 
but  not  with  equal  interest;  for  one  chatted 
gayly,  as,  with  busy  fingers,  she  formed  a  gar- 
land from  the  various  flowers  she  held  in  her 
lap,  while  the  other,  seemingly  abstracted,  and 
with  clouded  brow,  replied  only  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  pettishly  pulled  to  pieces  the  roses 
within  her  reach,  and  flung  their  dissevered  pe- 
tals into  the  basin. 

"How  have  those  poor  flowers  offended?" 
asked  the  maiden  of  the  garland  playfully; 
"and  why  look  so  gloomy  when  you  onght  to 
be  so  happy?  Of  what  can  you  be  thinking, 
that  thus  clouds  the  brilliant  prospect  now 
opening  before  you?" 

"I  am  thinking  of  the  imperial  wives  of 
France,  Leonora,"  was  the  answer;  "of  those 
who  have  worn  the  crown-matrimonial,  which, 
I  have  heard,  has  never  failed  to  inflict  deep 
wounds  on  all  upon  whose  brow  it  has  rested; 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  too,  that  the  dark 
shadow  of  its  fatality  has  spread  into  other 
lands,  when  their  sovereigns  have  allied  them- 
selves with  French  royalty." 

"  Then  why  accept  it,  if  you  fear  its  dreadful 
pressure,  Marie?"  inquired  the  other.  "The 
Duke  of  Parma  offers  you  an  alternative;  and 
brave,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  beloved  at 
home  and  honored  abroad,  is  a  fitting  match 
for  any  princess  in  Europe.  What  more  would 
you  have?" 

"A  throne,  Leonora,  nothing  but  a  throne! 
The  Duke  of  Parma  has  only  a  coronet  to  offer, 
and  my  ambition  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  a  crown — even  though  that  crown  should 
be  lined  with  thorns.  You  seem  to  forget  that 
the  children  of  royal  houses  are  to  have  no 
feelings  or  preferences;  we  are  taught  from  in- 
fancy that  we  are  only  born  to  play  the  part  of 
puppets  in  affairs  of  state  policy.  I  tell  yon 
that  I  smothered  whatever  of  heart  I  possessed 
long  ago,  and  have  given  myself  up  to  ambi- 
tion; so  that  I  can  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  less  than  a  crown.  And  what  greater 
honor  could  be  desired  than  to  wear  the  crown 
of  France,  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  the  re- 
nowned Henry  the  Great?" 

The  Princess  curled  her  lip  contemptuously. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  the  renowned  Henry  of  Na- 
varre— lately  the  husband  of  the  divorced  Mar- 
garet of  Valois.  She  managed  him  badly ;  but, 
no  matter;  I  shall  be  a  queen,  and  wear  a 
crown.  Yes;  I  will  rule  the  great  Henry  and 
France,  too." 

The  speakers,  whose  conversation  is  here  re-  | 
corded,  were  Marie  de  Medicis  and  her  friend,   | 
Leonora  Galigai,  who  had  even  then  acquired 
an    influence   over  the   haughty  Princess,  to 
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which,  although  she  boasted  that  she  never  gave 
way  to  any  one,  she  always  yielded,  and  which 
afterward  produced  such  fatal  consequences. 

Marie  was  the  daughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  Jane,  of  Austria,  and  was  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  when  Sully  and  Ossat,  the 
ministers  of  Henry  IV,  appeared  at  the  Floren- 
tine court  to  negotiate  a  marriage  so  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  the  State.  It  was  a  match 
every  way  suitable;  one  that  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  parties  supremely  happy  them- 
selves, and  might  have  proved  a  blessing  to 
France;  but  the  violent  and  obstinate  temper 
of  the  Princess  counteracted  the  influence  of  the 
many  Virtues  which  even  her  enemies  allowed 
that  she  possessed.  Educated  in  the  luxurious, 
but  comparatively-obscure,  court  of  which  her 
father  was  the  ruler,  she  was  in  no  wise  calcu- 
lated, by  nature  or  training,  to  battle  with  the 
intrigue  and  duplicity  she  could  not  fail  to  meet 
with  in  the  corrupt  and  sensual  court  of  France. 
Although  possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  in- 
tellectual, refined,  and  elevating  tastes  by  which 
her  family,  the  Medici,  were  distinguished,  they 
were  all  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  vanity  and 
ambition.  She  was  elated  beyond  measure  at 
the  brilliant  prospect  of  sharing  the  throne  of 
France,  but  to  the  honor  of  being  the  wife  of 
Henry  IV — a  name,  to  this  day,  never  men- 
tioned without  great  respect — she  was  alto- 
gether insensible. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow,  in  close 
detail,  the  occurrences  of  Marie  de  Medici's 
eventful  and  dramatic  life,  nor  to  trace  the 
workings  of  an  ambition  too  great  for  the 
strength  of  her  mind,  nor  to  enumerate  her 
many  imprudent  and  violent  actions;  but  must 
be  content  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most 
prominent  incidents  of  her  life,  embodied  in  the 
three  periods  of  her  history,  which  we  have 
designated  as  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night.  But 
as  History  holds  her  mirror  to  our  view,  and 
we  cast  a  hasty,  but  comprehensive,  glance 
over  the  memory  of  one  to  whom  royalty  was 
a  temptation  and  power  a  snare,  let  us  not 
withhold  our  pity  from  her  who,  although  she 
was  worthy  to  be  greatly  blamed,  was  also 
greatly  wronged;  and  who,  reared  in  splendor, 
died  suffering  the  deprivations  of  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty.  The  decrees  of  an  all-wise  Prov- 
idence sometimes  appear  hard  to  short-sighted 
mortals;  and  yet,  if  our  sympathy  with  the 
present  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  did  not 
lead  us  to  cast  a  vail  of  oblivion  over  the 
errors  of  the  past,  we  should  but  too  often  con- 
fess that  the  sufferers  from  adverse  fortune  are 
in  reality  but  the  victims  of  their  own  impru- 
dence and  misconduct. 


The  proposal  of  the  French  alliance  was  re- 
ceived with  great  joy  by  the  Florentine  court. 
To  Marie  was  at  once  paid  all  the  honors  due 
to  a  Queen  of  France.  Her  dower  was  mag- 
nificent, and  the  most  brilliant  entertainments 
were  given  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  celebrate 
this  glorious  event.  The  marriage  was  per- 
formed by  proxy;  and  the  fair  bride  embarked 
in  a  superb  galley,  and,  escorted  by  a  flotilla 
of  seventeen  vessels — and  accompanied  by  a 
suite  selected  from  the  highest  families  of  Tus- 
cany— sailed  for  Marseilles.  The  vessel  which 
conveyed  Marie  to  her  new  home  was  fitted  out 
with  the  utmost  splendor,  and  with  a  prodigal- 
ity which  could  not  easily  be  rivaled.  It  was 
decorated  with  tapestry  of  silk  and  gold  em- 
broidery, ornamented  within  and  without  with 
pearls  and  jewels,  and,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
whole,  the  escutcheon  of  the  House  of  Medicis 
was  traced  in  diamonds. 

At  first  the  weather  was  bright  and  beautiful, 
but,  after  a  few  days,  contrary  and  violent 
winds  arose,  and  made  the  voyage,  even  to  its 
close,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  attendants 
of  the  Princess — superstitious  and  timid — to- 
gether with  the  strong-minded  Leonora,  became 
alarmed,  and  regarded  the  tempestuous  voyage 
as  ominous  of  the  future  life  of  their  mistress. 
Marie,  however,  displayed  no  alarm,  but  spoke 
cheeringly  to  the  rest,  and  showed  herself,  in 
this  respect,  worthy  of  the  hero  who  had  chosen 
her  to  share  his  throne. 

The  King  was  to  have  met  her  at  Marseilles, 
but  he  was  detained  at  the  besieging  of  a  for- 
tress. Marie,  offended  by  this  seeming  neglect, 
was  scarcely  to  be  soothed  into  good  humor 
even  by  the  splendid  preparations  made  for  her 
reception.  On  landing,  she  was  welcomed  by 
the  highest  nobility  of  the  French  court,  and 
regal  honors  were  bestowed  on  her  all  along 
the  road  to  Lyons,  where  she  was  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  King.  Yet  eight  days  passed  be- 
fore he  made  his  appearance,  thus  evincing  an 
indifference,  by  which  her  pride  was  sorely 
wounded. 

He  came  at  last;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  he  had  undergone — for  he  had  just  left 
his  army — he,  without  changing  his  dress,  at 
once  sought  her  presence,  and  by  his  courtly, 
and  affectionate  greeting  at  once  banished  her 
displeasure.  On  the  same  day  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lyons,  and,  three  months  after,  she  made  her 
entree  into  Paris,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  populace  and  welcome  of  the  nobles. 
She  was  now  happy.  Her  ambition  was  fully 
gratified  in  being  hailed  Queen  of  France,  and 
her  affection  strongly  awakened  for  Henry,  who, 
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regarded  as  tbe  greatest  sovereign  of  Europe, 
had  raised  her  to  this  elevated  position. 

The  first  few  months  of  Marie's  new  life  sped 
rapidly  and  brilliantly  away.  Lulled  by  the 
calm  and  sunshine  of  all  around  her,  she  forgot 
that  storms  sweep  more  fiercely  and  devas- 
tate gly  over  the  mountain  tops  than  in  the 
lowly  valleys.  But  the  brightness  soon  passed 
away,  and  dark  clouds  began  to  appear  in  its 
stead.  She  was  wearing  the  crown-matrimonial 
of  France — a  circlet  with  which  some  dark  fa- 
tality seems  connected;  for  among  the  many 
fair  brows  on  which  it  has  rested,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  it  has  left  without  a  blight  or 
a  8 tain;  and,  perhaps,  by  no  one  was  the  "sharp 
and  cruel  thorns  with  which  it  is  lined"  more 
painfully  felt  than  by  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Almost  sovereign  in  her  father's  compara- 
tively-obscure court,  she  had  had  but  little 
temptation  to  exhibit  the  evil  peculiarities  of 
her  nature;  but  now,  feeling  herself  Queen  of 
France,  she  kept  no  guard  over  herself,  but 
gave  way  to  her  domineering  temper,  careless 
of  the  enmity  she  provoked.  No  one  doubted 
her  affection  for  her  husband-king;  but  she  too 
often  forgot  that  he  was  King,  and,  haughty 
and  jealous  as  she  was  violent,  provoked  pain- 
ful dissensions,  which  imbittered  the  lives  of 
both.  Her  dream  of  ambition  had  been  fulfilled; 
but  she  found  out — as  many  others  have  done 
before  and  since — that  splendor  and  high  places 
do  not  bring  happiness.  Even  while  exulting 
in  her  high  position,  and  envied  by  rival 
queens,  she  was  far  from  being  happy.  The 
"  unseen  and  unsuspected  thorn,"  concealed  in 
the  crown-matrimonial  of  France,  was  working 
its  way.  And  yet,  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
her  present  elevation  had  not  brought  the  hap- 
piness she  expected,  she  had  no  regret  when 
she  thought  of  her  quiet  life  in  Tuscany.  The 
steady  turmoil  in  which  she  now  lived  was 
more  congenial  to  her  nature.  The  blame,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  belong  to  Marie.  The  do- 
mestic conduct  of  Henry  IV — the  object  of 
veneration  to  all  Europe,  and  the  restorer  of 
peace  to  France — was  not  in  accordance  with 
other  parts  of  his  character;  and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family  the  quiet 
his  judicious  rule  had  bestowed  on  others,  truth 
obliges  the  impartial  historian  to  confess  that 
Marie  had  often  only  too  much  reason  for  com- 
plaint, and  exeuse  for  those  violent  outbreaks 
of  temper  to  which  she  gave  way. 

Leonora  Qaligai — Marie's  favorite  friend — 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  France  had  married 
Concini,  also  a  favorite  with  the  Queen.  This 
pair  were  blamed  by  Henry  as  exerting  a  per- 
nicious influence  over  Marie,  the  Queen.     He 


therefore  regarded  them  with  intolerable  dislike, 
and  often  threatened  that  he  would  not  only 
banish  them  to  Florence,  but  the  Queen  also. 

We  can  not  detail  in  this  place  tbe  many 
causes  which  imbittered  the  life  of  Marie  de 
Medicis;  but  on  none  did  the  shadow  belong- 
ing to  the  crown -matrimonial  of  France  rest 
more  darkly  than  on  her.  She  was  eclipsed  in 
her  own  court  by  her  husband's  favorite,  tbe 
Marchioness  de  Verneuil,  who  publicly  treated 
her  with  disrespect,  and  mimicked  her  Italian 
accent  and  manner,  and  when  she  complained 
of  those  indignities  to  the  King,  he  only  either 
laughed  at  her,  or,  refusing  to  listen  to  or  be- 
lieve her,  made  them  the  occasion  of  a  vio- 
lent quarrel.  Such  repeated  provocations  and 
threats  of  divorce  soured  her  temper  completely, 
and  rendered  her  mind  almost  insanely  irrita- 
ble by  constant  vexation  and  apprehension. 

Her  coronation,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  once,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  was, 
from  time  to  time,  delayed,  on  various  pre- 
tenses, for  ten  years,  notwithstanding  her  great 
anxiety  for  its  performance,  and  earnest  en- 
treaties to  the  King  that  her  right  to  be  ac- 
knowledged Queen  should  be  no  longer  with- 
held. "  It  is  but  a  semblance  of  royalty  which 
I  possess,"  she  would  exclaim  in  a  passion  of 
anger  to  her  friend,  Leonora;  "the  King, 
alarmed  by  the  predictions  of  a  silly  astrologer, 
who  declared  he  would  die  in  a  coach,  on  an 
occasion  of  some  great  festivity,  seeks  to  de- 
fraud me  of  my  right — but  I  will  not  be  con- 
quered." Every  refusal  of  the  King  provoked 
a  new  quarrel;  so  that  Henry  at  last  lost  all 
patience,  and,  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  Marie 
had  been  of  hers,  descended  to  such  recrimina- 
tions that  a  separation  was  the  result;  but. 
after  a  short  time,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
by  the  efforts  of  the  good  and  faithful  Sully. 

Fifty-eight  years  had  passed  since  the  birth 
of  a  Dauphin  had  occurred  in  France,  and 
great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout  the  realm 
when  tbe  advent  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  was 
announced.  But  not  even  did  this  welcome 
event,  nor  the  birth  of  several  other  most 
promising  children,  bring  an  increase  of  happi- 
ness to  the  disappointed  Queen.  Most  women 
would  have  found  a  solace  amid  her  domestic 
discomforts  in  the  discharge  of  maternal  duties, 
and  in  the  endearments  of  her  innocent  children; 
but  ambition  had  closed  up  all  the  avennes  of 
her  heart  against  the  tenderer  emotions.  Mor- 
tified at  the  position  she  held  in  her  husband's 
court,  where  it  was  her  right  to  reign  supreme, 
and  brooding  over  her  real  and  fancied  wrongs, 
she  became  suspicious  of  all  around  her,  and 
grew  daily  more  severe  and  exacting. 
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Learning  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to 
have  her  divorced  from  Henry,  and  her  son — 
afterward  Lonis  XIII — disinherited,  her  anger 
knew  no  bounds.  The  powerful  family  of  the 
Antraigues,  to  whom  Henry  allowed  too  much 
license  at  court,  were  her  greatest  enemies,  and, 
hating  as  they  were  hated,  declared  themselves 
possessed  of  documents  which  would  render 
her  marriage  with  the  King  invalid.  The  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.  Henry  became  seri- 
ously uneasy;  Marie  was  the  daughter  of  roy- 
alty, and  it  would  have  been  a  dark  blot  on  his 
escutcheon  should  it  be  proved  that  he  had 
tli us,  as  it  was  pretended,  wronged  her.  But 
the  terror  and  grief  of  the  Queen  is  not  to  be 
described.  The  flood  of  her  affliction  was  over- 
whelming. A  queen  threatened  with  dethrone- 
ment; a  wife  menaced  with  having  no  right  to 
the  name;  a  mother,  with  the  prospect  of  her 
son's  succession  to  his  father's  throne  set  aside, 
and  the  scepter  wrested  from  his  hands,  be- 
cause, from  the  King's  previous  marriage,  he 
had  no  legal  claim  1  This,  then,  was  to  be  the 
end  of  all  her  ambitious  hopes!  And  often,  as 
she  and  Leonora  sat  together  in  her  luxurious 
palace -chamber,  they  would  recall  the  scene  in 
the  garden,  when  she  declared  "that  nothing 
less  than  a  throne  would  satisfy  her,"  and  her 
boast  that  "she  would  rule  Henry  the  Great 
and  all  France;"  and  then  her  haughty  spirit, 
not  yet  subdued  by  what  she  had  suffered,  or 
rendered  fearful  by  the  greater  troubles  with 
which  she  was  menaced,  would  again  flash  out, 
and  she  would  exclaim :  "  Yes,  Leonora,  I  am 
not  to  be  conquered;  I  will  do  so  still!" 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  surrounded  by  en- 
emies of  whose  designs  she  was  not  ignorant, 
and  the  intrigues  of  a  most  corrupt  court,  she 
would  keep  watch  over  herself,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  be  more  guarded  in  her  speech  than  was 
her  wont,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Her  vio- 
lent and  imprudent  course  of  conduct  made  her 
situation  every  day  more  precarious,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  counsels  of  one  to  whom  she  had 
uniformly  been  kind,  and  who  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  her,  she  might  have  hastened  the  threat- 
ened storm  which  was  now  lowering  on  her 
life' 8  horizon.  This  counselor  was  the  wise  and 
crafty  Richelieu,  Bishop  of  Lucor,  just  now, 
through  her  favor,  rising  into  notice.  He  had, 
on  her  arrival  in  France,  been  appointed  her 
confessor,  and  grateful  for  the  helping  hand 
which  she  had  unsparingly  used  in  her  benev- 
olent efforts  to  promote  his  interests,  he  now, 
when  she  stood  upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  showed 
himself  her  friend.  He  entreated  her  to  mod- 
erate her  violence;  he  did  all  that  was  possible 
to  combat  her  prepossessions;  he  kneeled  and 


supplicated  even  to  tears,  and  showed  her  that 
her  present  course  was  only  serving  more  and 
more  to  alienate  the  King  and  precipitate  her 
own  downfall.  For  a  long  time  she  remained 
inflexible,  but  at  length  yielded  so  far  as  to 
moderate  her  violent  behavior  and  conciliate 
her  husband.  The  generous-hearted  Henry 
freely  accepted  the  overtures  of  peace,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  had  not  done  her  justice,  and  de- 
sirous of  making  amends  for  the  improper 
treatment  he  had  allowed  her  to  receive,  gave 
orders  that  preparations  for  her  long-delayed 
coronation  should  now  be  made.  Nevertheless, 
he  still  manifested  a  great  reluctance  to  name 
the  day,  but  at  length  it  was  fixed  for  the  13th 
of  May,  1610. 

As  Marie  had  long  before  declared  to  Leonora, 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  the  ceremony  would 
prove  fatal  to  him,  and  he  often  exclaimed,  "0 
that  detestable  coronation,  it  will  cause  my 
death!"  and  even  then  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  Queen's  consent  to  its  being  postponed. 
But  Marie,  though  a  full  believer  in  the  science 
of  astrology,  and  as  superstitious  as  could  be, 
was  absolute  in  her  refusal.  Her  right  had  al- 
ready been  delayed  for  ten  years.  No  Queen 
of  France  had  ever  yet  been  so  badly  treated; 
and  she  angrily  declared  that  the  ceremony 
should  no  longer  be  postponed  on  account  of 
such  a  childish  apprehension  as  that  created  by 
the  silly  prediction  of  an  astrologer.  The  im- 
portant day  at  length  arrived;  the  ceremony  of 
placing  the  crown  of  France  on  the  head  of 
Marie  took  place  at  the  church  of  St.  Denis; 
Marie's  dress  was  gorgeous,  literally  blazing 
with  jewels,  heirlooms  of  the  rich  Medici.  The 
King  forgot  the  ominous  prediction  that  had  for 
so  long  disturbed  his  quiet,  and  gratified  in 
beholding  her  magnificent  appearance,  light- 
ened her  triumph  and  her  vanity  by  declaring 
in  his  enthusiasm,  that  "he  had  never  seen  so 
handsome  a  woman  as  his  Queen."  The  festiv- 
ities were  to  continue  for  several  days,  and  the 
most  costly  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  Marie  now,  triumphant 
over  the  enemies  who  had  so  nearly  effected 
her  ruin,  declared  to  Leonora  that  "  for  the  first 
time  since  she  left  Florence  she  was  perfectly 
happy." 

This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  lull  amid 
the  storm  in  which  the  whole  of  her  life  was 
passed;  the  sinister  prediction  of  the  astrologer 
which  had  awakened  the  solicitude  of  the  King's 
friends  and  caused  uneasiness  to  himself,  was  too 
truly  prophetic.  The  festal  ceremonies  were 
scarcely  commenced  when  the  general  joy  was 
turned  into  mourning,  and  the  voice  of  all 
France    exclaimed    in    tones   of   lamentation, 
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"Nous  avons  perdu  natre  pere" — we  have  lost 
our  father. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  King  set  out  on  a 
visit  to  Sully,  who  was  sick,  and  wishing  to  see 
the  preparations  which  were  being  made  for 
the  Queen's  public  entry  into  the  city,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  16th,  the  curtains  of 
the  royal  coach  were  drawn  up.  Turning  out 
of  one  street  into  another,  into  which  the  en- 
tree, at  all  times  very  narrow,  was  blocked  up 
with  two  hay-carts,  the  coachman  was  obliged 
to  stop  while  the  attendants  cleared  the  way. 
At  this  moment  a  wild-faced,  red-haired  man 
approached  the  carriage  where  the  King  sat 
reading  a  letter,  and  struck  the  blow  which 
deprived  Henry  of  his  life  and  France  of  her 
wise  and  benevolent  sovereign. 

The  great  modern  hero  was  not  lamented 
under  the  palace-roof  of  his  wife  as  he  was 
bewailed  beneath  the  thatch  of  the  cottages 
throughout  the  realm,  for  Marie  de  Medicis  was 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  her  loss.  The  same 
ambition  that  had  led  her  to  desire  a  throne 
and  crown  as  the  greatest  of  all  treasures,  and 
sealed  up  her  heart  against  the  hallowing  influ- 
ence of  maternal  and  conjugal  affection,  also 
rendered  her  callous  to  emotions  which  the 
tragedy  just  enacted  might  be  supposed  natu- 
rally to  bring  forth.  No  such  softening,  how- 
ever, took  place.  Two  hours  after  the  king  was 
murdered  she  had  taken  every  precautionary 
measure  necessary  for  assuring  herself  of  the 
regency.  The  power  of  governing  the  realm  of 
France  as  regent  was,  however,  by  no  means 
granted  willingly  to  her.  The  Duke  de  Eper- 
non,  Colonel-General  of  the  French  guard,  sur- 
rounded the  parliament  house  with  troops,  and, 
after  a  long  harangue  before  the  members, 
prevailed  on  them  to  declare  the  Queen  regent 
of  France;  and  it  was  remarked,  as  if  insepara- 
ble from  her  stormy  nature,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment she  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
discord  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  that  which 
was  at  first  whispers  of  dissatisfaction,  soon  be- 
came loud  murmurs  of  wrong,  and  at  length 
increased  to  demands  of  rights,  and  threats  of 
vengeance.  Henry's  faithful  friend,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Sully,  was  at  once  dismissed  from 
the  council;  to  him  followed  all  the  other  minis- 
ters of  Henry's  choice;  and  this  first  act  of  her 
unskillful  government,  so  plainly  indicative  of 
the  policy  she  intended  to  pursue,  at  once  precip- 
itated, not  only  her  own  ruin,  but  nearly  effected 
that  of  France.  The  King,  foreseeing  the  evil 
which  would  arise  when  he  no  more  should 
guide  the  State,  had  advised  her  to  retain  those 
ministers  whom  he  had  placed  in  council  in  her 
service;  to  suffer  no  foreigners  to  interfere  in 


the  affairs  of  the  administration,  and  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom.  Marie, 
however,  instead  of  regarding  these  instructions 
as  worthy  of  the  least  attention,  replaced  the 
discarded  ministers  by  emissaries  of  the  Pope; 
men  who  were  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the 
King's  assassination,  but  who  were,  neverthe- 
less, loaded  with  favors.  The  Jesuits,  who  tri- 
umphed in  the  increase  of  their  power,  endeav- 
ored to  create  new  wars  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  the  State  was  agitated  by  the 
troubles  thus  renewed  with  the  discontented 
Huguenots,  to  whom  Marie  de  Medicis  was 
obliged,  in  1614,  to  accord  the  treaty  of  St 
Menehould. 


AFTEBTHE  8T0BK. 
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The  roses  down  the  garden  walks 
Are  flushed  with  royal  bloom, 

And  stately  lilies  fill  the  air 
With  breath  of  rare  perfume. 

The  orchards  on  the  snnny  slopes 

Stand  deep  in  wavy  grass, 
And  lightly  o'er  the  clover-fields 

The  southern  breezes  pass. 

0  Snmmer  days!  0  Summer  bloom! 

0  sunshine,  come  at  last! 
The  land  is  full  of  joyful  song 

To  know  that  wars  are  past; 

To  see  the  banners  borne  again 
Along  the  homeward  track, 

And  know  that  after  weary  years 
Our  boys  are  coming  back. 

Joy  for  the  happy  hearts  that  thrill. 

The  well -beloved  to  greet; 
But  woe  for  those  that  sadly  wait 

For  unreturning  feet! 

For  lips  must  take  with  wailing  back 
That  sent  with  blessing  forth; 

And  say  at  once,  "  Ah,  happy  landl 
Ah,  lonely,  silent  hearth!" 

O  mother  country!  dearly  loved, 

We  count  our  treasures  lost, 
And  deem  thy  glory  cheaply  won 

In  spite  of  cruel  cost. 
White  wings  of  peace  above  our  homes 

Are  brooding,  still  and  calm; 
And  dews  of  comfort  on  our  hearts 

Drop  down  their  healing  balm. 

And  through  our  grief,  divinely  sweet, 
We  hear  the  voice  that  cries, 

"  The  night  of  weeping  soon  shall  pass, 
And  joy's  glad  morning  rise." 

Thy  will  be  done,  0  blessed  Lord! 

Through  paths  of  keenest  pain, 
Teaoh  thou  our  souls  to  walk  with  thet, 

And  count  our  losses  gain. 
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BX   AUGUSTA    X.    HUBBARD. 


AS  in  religious  reverie  we  look  earnestly  into 
the  hazy  past,  there  comes  before  our  vi- 
sion the  Galilean  Teacher,  walking  through  the 
cities  and  the  plains  of  Palestine  among  his 
disciples,  upon  his  sad,  strange,  earthly  mission. 
These  chosen  twelve  have  been  for  some  time 
following  him,  led  by  his  holy  fascination.    And 
yet  mixed  with  their  loving  confidence  in  him, 
as  their  Redeemer,  were  painful  wonderings, 
almost  doubts.     For  what  a  strange  mien  for  a 
victorious  Shilohl    And  how,  by  this  life  of 
mild  mercy,  will  the  power  of  Judah  be  re- 
stored?   Now  their  last  hope  of  a  conquering 
Savior,  who  should  lift  their  nation  from  foreign 
thralldom,  is  broken,  for  Jesus  has  just  informed 
them  that  at  Jerusalem  be  "must  suffer  many 
things  of   the   elders    and   chief   priests,  and 
scribes,   and   be   killed."    He    only    who    has 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  great  hope  die  in 
his  own  heart  can  feel  the  agony  of  those  ques- 
tionings with  which  even  they  began  to  doubt 
if  this  be  indeed  the  very  Christ.    But  three 
of  them  follow  with  trembling  faith  as  Jesus 
now  leads  them  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray. 
They  had  seen  before  the  human  part  of  that 
strange,  incomprehensible  mingling  of  human- 
ity and  divinity  which  was  to  them,  as  still  to 
us,  a  dark  mystery.    To-day  their  doubts  shall 
flee  away,  and  they  shall  see  his  divinity  clearly. 
They  had  felt  his  human  nature  in  the  dear 
sympathy  which  he  daily  gave  them  in  all  their 
weariness  and  petty  vexations,  and  in  that  rich, 
human  love  which  bade  him  weep  with  the 
mourning  sisters.    They  recognized  it  as  they 
saw  his  feet  blistered  by  his  chafing  sandals — 
as  be  walked  wearily,  though  cheerfully,  over 
the  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine.    They  saw  it 
in  those  hours  of  darkness,  when  his  divinity 
seemed  eclipsed  by  his  humanity,  and  when, 
weakly  human,  and  not  as  God  talking  with 
God,  he  prayed  long  nights  to  his  Father.    They 
saw  it,  too,  in  that  dreadful  temptation  when 
there  seemed  taken  from  him  for  our  sakes  the 
full  consciousness  of  his  sonship — that  he  might 
be  "in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are/1    But 
to-day  upon  that  lonely  mountain  where  he  had 
gone  to  pray,  the  human  was  lost  in  the  di- 
vine, and  the  disciples  saw  in  the  Jesus  they 
followed  no  longer  a  brother's  face.    Transfig- 
ured, he  stood  before  them  the  very  Son  of 
God.     In  the  glistening  raiment,  in  the  radiant 
presence  of  the  dead  talking  with  them,  in  the 
voice  which  fell  from  the  cloud  into  which  they 
entered,  earth  was  forgotten  by  the  wondering 
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disciples.  Heaven  seemed  come  down  to  them. 
No  wonder  they  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there 
and  begged  that  tabernacles  might  win  their, 
heavenly  guests  to  a  constant  abode  with  them. 

Can  not  there  be  in  our  lives  some  such 
mountains  of  transfiguration,  not  like  it,  in- 
deed, but  similar?  When  we  go  out  from  the 
crowded,  noisy  world  into  the  silent  sanctuary 
of  the  Mountains  of  Solitude  apart  to  pray, 
may  not  sometimes  the  spiritual  conquer  and 
throw  off  the  influence  of  the  coarse,  physical 
cloak  which  shuts  us  in  so  closely  and  so  darkly? 
May  we  not,  then,  almost  see  and  talk  with  the 
glorious  dead?  May  not  the  transitory  condi- 
tions of  earthly  life  be  then  forgotten  in  the 
truer  realities,  the  more  permanent  relations  of 
another  existence?  And  from  out  that  merci- 
ful cloud,  which  then  screens  us  from  the  full 
glory  of  our  Father's  presence,  shall  not  a  lov- 
ing voice  fall;  "This  is  my  beloved  son?"  Every 
Christian  believes  so.  And  in  these  moments 
of  inspiration  and  of  revelation,  do  we  not 
always  pray  like  ardent  Peter,  that  in  so  good 
a  place  permanent  tabernacles  may  win  the 
constant  presence  of  this  holy  visitation? 

But  such  hours  do  not  come  often,  for  we  do 
not  often  go  out  from  the  deep,  dark  valleys 
of  earth,  with  their  ceaseless  business  sounds, 
their  market-places,  their  dry,  dusty  paths,  and 
their  mercenary  wrangling,  up  on  to  the  lonely, 
sacred  mountains  of  life  where  God  meets  us 
most  gloriously.  We  do  not  try  to  throw  off 
the  dust  of  a  worldly  life  in  those  places  apart, 
amid  whose  pure  fragrance,  and  dewy,  un- 
tainted beauty,  the  spirit  of  Liberty  makes  her 
hojy  home;  where,  too,  God's  presence  is  most 
sensible. 

It  is  the  stupid  grossness  which  fails  to  per- 
ceive the  presence  of  God  in  our  very  midst, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  prevents  us 
from  coming  often  upon  the  delectable  mount- 
ains of  life.  For  why  should  we  come  when 
we  do  not  trust  that  God  will  meet  us  there? 
We  regard  his  "still  small  voice"  as  the  fancies 
of  our  own  hearts.  Through  whatever  sym- 
bols he  may  make  known  his  presence  we  in- 
sist upon  referring  them  to  some  immutable 
and  general  laws  of  nature  of  indefinite  appli- 
cation, and  fail  to  understand  their  precious, 
hidden  meaning  for  our  own  hearts.  How 
often,  hour  after  hour,  has  an  unheeded,  over- 
shadowing Presence  been  by  us,  with  its  strange, 
gladdening  influence,  and  we  have  called  it 
physical  exhilaration!  The  various  conditions 
of  circumstance  by  which  God  leads  us  we  call 
accident,  or  destiny.  We  will  not  see  even  the 
plainest  manifestations  of  his  presence.  We 
would  have  explained  into  some  natural  phe- 
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noraena  even  the  light  before  the  mercy-seat, 
and  the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  that  led  Israel. 

Even  when  our  wavering,  unsettled  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  appreciable  communion  with 
Qod  becomes  strong  enough  to  break  the  chains 
of  worldly  fascination  and  lead  us  at  all  apart 
to  pray  upon  the  mountains,  we  timidly  go 
upon  the  hill-side  simply,  keeping  ever  the 
world  in  sight.  We  dare  not  entirely  forget  it 
upon  the  summit  in  such  earnest  communion 
that  it  becomes  to  us  indeed  a  mountain  of 
transfiguration,  where  we  are  changed  by  the 
near  presence  of  Divinity  into  a  more  spiritual 
existence,  all  there  is  divine  within  us  rising  in 
majesty  to  meet  the  divinity  of  heaven. 

Another  reason  why  we  do  not  oftener  go 
where  the  spiritual  within  us  may  hold  com- 
plete mastery,  is  that  our  hearts  are  not  in  an 
attentive  attitude  to  be  drawn  by  sacred  influ- 
ences, because  they  are  so  full  of  the  din  and 
confusion  of  the  world  that  the  "still,  small 
voice1'  can  not  be  heard,  leading  us  upon  the 
holy  mountains. 

But  now  our  spiritual  vision — our  faith — 
clear  enough  to  recognize  the  presence  of  God 
plainly,  and  thus  to  draw  us  apart  into  a  sacred 
isolation,  were  we  not  so  carelessly  indifferent 
whether  there  be  a  Qod  or  not,  that  we  do  not 
earnestly  seek  him — then  we  might  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  our  life-journey  and  find  many 
places  which  we  might  dignify  as  "our  mount- 
ains of  transfiguration/1  In  such  places  for  the 
time,  the  "spark  of  divinity"  within  has  burned 
up  the  dross  of  coarser  nature,  and  left  us  such 
a  spiritual  sight  that  life  was  no  more  a  crazy 
dream,  or  a  dark,  overclouded  journey,  but  dis- 
tinctly intelligible  with  its  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime meanings.  In  these  places  eternity  and 
God  are  no  fictions,  but  fearful,  while  blessed 
realities.  Here  the  loving  presence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  gives  us  a  distinct  recognition 
of  our  glorious  paternity  as  he  talks  with  us. 
And  looking  from  the  clear  radiance  of  those 
bright  mountains  of  visions,  the  little  winding- 
path  our  feet  must  tread  grows  distinct  to  us. 
Here  God  often  breathes  into  our  hearts  a 
prophecy  of  the  future,  and  when  we  obey 
these  heavenly  visions,  our  path  leads  through 
splendid  victories  and  glorious  achievements. 

But  these  mountains  are  always  apart  from 
the  world.  And  though  we  need  their  holy 
holy  refreshing  we  can  not  build  tabernacles 
and  remain  there.  This  transfigured  character 
must  come  down  again  from  its  splendid  hights 
into  the  dark,  dusty  places  it  has  left,  to  be  to 
the  infidel  world  a  proof  of  the  glorious  possi- 
bility of  spiritual  excellence — of  the  soul's  tri- 
umphing over  the  mean  selfishness  of  our  na- 


ture^— a  proof  of  the  reality  of  divine  communion 
and  its  glorious  power  of  transformation.  For 
not  only  was  the  transfiguration  given  to  Jesus 
as  a  reassurance  of  his  sonsHip,  just  before  the 
darkness  of  Gethsemane,  but  also  to  the  trem- 
bling, doubting  disciples,  who  only  timidly, 
half-trustingly  believed  that  God  could  indeed 
dwell  among  men. 

And  if,  just  after  the  illuminated  mountains 
comes  the  wilderness  of  temptation,  or  even  the 
Mount  of  Calvary,  we  must,  with  clinging  con- 
fidence, trust,  though  in  the  darkness,  in  the 
glorious  revelations  of  our  previous  moments  ' 
of  inspiration,  and  though  beneath  the  clouds 
rely  upon  the  unseen  Father  who,  we  have  been 
taught  before,  is  a  universal  presence.  And  : 
thus  while  we  are  working  among  the  dust  and 
cinders  of  the  world,  we  may  carry  in  our 
hearts  a  confident  trust  in  the  reality  of  those 
visions  and  revelations  given  us  upon  the  Mt. 
Tabors  of  our  existence. 


A  STOBY  OF  A  B&BDT. 


BY    H1BBIIT    M.    BUR. 


A  BOBilf  moans  in  wild  distress, 

For  lo,  the  cruel  flames 
From  bouse  to  tree  have  mounted  high — 
0,  robin,  vainly  do  you  cry! 

In  vain  your  wild  desire! 
The  darling  nestlings  that  you  prize 
Are  still  unfledged  and  can  not  rise 

From  out  the  cruel  fire. 

O,  mother-bird,  what  tenderness! 

What  moanings  of  despair! 
As  to  and  fro  you  wildly  go, 

Cleaving  the  Summer  air. 
Backward  and  forward — back  at  last — 

You  seek  the  fated  nest, 
As  if  a  more  than  human  love 

Inspired  your  little  breast, 
While  lovingly  you  settle  down 

To  perish  with  the  rest. 
A  calmness — 't  is  the  calm  of  death — 

Has  hushed  those  eager  cries; 
'T  is  more  than  flame  that  upward  mounts- 

'T  is  incense  to  the  skies! 
The  Eye  that  notes  the  sparrow's  fall 

Sees  how  the  robin  dies! 

And  men  who  've  wandered  to  and  fro, 

Jostled  in  life's  commotion, 
May  something  from  the  robin  learn 

Of  holy,  high  devotion. 
And  as  God's  humbler  instruments 

Are  those  men  often  need, 
Who  knows  but  that  some  truant  heart 

A  little  bird  may  lead, 
And  rouse  it  from  its  selfishness 

To  nobler  thought  and  deed! 
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THE  PLEDGE  AND  ITS  PULFILUfEFT. 


BT    HILIK    Y.   MORS. 


TWILIGHT  was  falling  on  the  old  town  of 
Dantzic,  and  lights  were  gleaming  out  in 
window  after  window  amid  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, as  an  old  sailor  and  a  slender,  bright-eyed 
boy  walked  quickly  hand  in  hand  along  the 
street.  As  they  passed  a  gray  old  church 
through  the  open  doors  a  flood  of  melody 
gushed  out  upon  the  air,  and  the  boy  stood  as 
if  transfixed,  heedless  of  the  hand  which  im- 
patiently strove  to  draw  him  onward.  Listen- 
ing to  the  solemn,  pathetic  chant,  "0,  Lamb 
of  God,  which  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
grant  us  thy  peace!"  a  torrent  of  thoughts 
rushed  into  his  mind — thoughts  of  the  hard, 
dreary  life  he  was  leaving,  of  cravings  denied, 
of  longings  unsatisfied,  of  ceaseless,  irksome  toil 
beneath  which  the  body  wearied  and  the  mind 
chafed — thoughts  of  the  life  of  freedom  to  which, 
with  a  boy's  eagerness,  he  had  looked  forward, 
seeing  only  its  poetry.  Peace,  was  it  not  that 
for  which  he  longed?  But  if  this  peace  be  in- 
deed the  gift  of  that  Lamb  of  God  who  bowed 
so  meekly  before  the  decrees  of  his  Father,  was 
this  the  way  to  find  it — in  forsaking  the  path 
in  which  God  had  placed  him,  and  taking  his 
fate  in  his  own  hands?  And  as  bis  mind  be- 
came clearer,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  duties 
settled  themselves  more  firmly,  he  withdrew 
his  hand  from  that  of  the  old  sailor,  and  an- 
nounced his  resolve  of  returning  to  that  life  of 
duty  which  that  morning  had  appeared  so  in- 
tolerable, and  from  which,  even  now,  his  flesh 
shrank,  though  his  spirit  bowed  to  the  will  of 
God.  So  he  went  back  to  the  old  wearisome 
routine,  and  in  his  father's  shop  still  curled 
perukes  and  powdered  wigs,  till  God's  own  hand 
opened  the  way  to  that  higher  life  for  which  he 
had  vainly  panted. 

The  boy  was  John  Falk,  and  his  father  was 
a  shrewd,  prosperous,  money -getting  man,  with 
no  sympathy  for  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
his  son,  no  comprehension  of  his  longings  and 
struggles.  When  the  boy  rebelled,  or  when  he 
neglected  his  duty,  he  must  be  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  Solomon's  maxim  was  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  boy  was  provoking,  that  is  certain, 
dreamy  and  forgetful,  neglecting  his  work  to 
wander  off  to  the  seashore  and  stand  for  hours 
watching  the  heaving  waters,  dotted  with  white 
sails  and  whiter  sea-gulls.  No  wonder  the  father 
was  provoked,  and  the  gentle  mother,  while 
longing  to  satisfy  her  boy's  craving  for  books 
and  study,  found  her  wishes  vain.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  tasted  an  interval  of  rest.    He  broke 


his  leg,  and  during  the  weeks  of  his  confine- 
ment he  was  plentifully  supplied  with  books, 
which  he  devoured  during  his  enforced  leisure. 
But  this  interval  only  made  his  life  seem  more 
dreary  from  the  contrast. 

But  a  change  came  for  him  at  last.  When 
he  was  sixteen  his  father  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  his  going  to  an  English  teacher  twice 
a  week,  provided  the  time  thus  wasted  should 
be  made  up  by  work  at  extra  hours.  John 
gladly  consented  to  the  terms,  and  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  in  restricted 
opportunities,  the  lack  of  books,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  his  fellow-pupils  for  the 
barber's  son,  he  carried  off  the  prize.  The 
pastor  heard  of  the  boy's  success,  and  pleaded 
with  his  father  till  he  obtained  his  promise  to 
send  John  to  the  high-school.  Here  he  was 
not  long  before  he  reached  the  highest  place, 
and  soon  it  was  seen  that  he  had  learned  all 
that  there  was  to  be  learned  at  the  school.  The 
burghers,  whose  pride  and  interest  in  this  lad 
of  their  town  had  been  excited,  resolved  to 
unite  and  send  him  to  the  University.  The 
announcement  of  this  intention  was  made  to 
him,  and  the  old  burgher,  who  was  the  spokes- 
man, added: 

"One  thing  only,  if  a  poor  child  should  ever 
knock  at  your  door,  think  it  is  we,  the  dead, 
the  old  gray-haired  burghers  and  councilors  of 
Dantzic,  and  do  not  turn  him  away." 

Falk  promised  with  tearful  eyes.  How  that 
promise  was  kept  after  years  will  show. 

He  entered  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
while  gaining  renown  there  he  found  time  to 
enter  into  all  the  theories  and  speculations,  re- 
ligious and  political,  of  the  day.  While  there 
he  also  published  several  satirical  poems,  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  Wieland,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 

After  finishing  the  course  at  Halle  he  was 
attracted  to  Weimar  by  the  brilliant  constella- 
tion of  genius  clustered  there,  and  in  this  town 
he  made  hia  home.  But,  while  acknowledging 
the  influence  of  such  men  as  Schiller,  Herder, 
and,  more  especially,  Goethe,  he  still  felt  that 
something  more  was  wanted.  Vague  theories, 
transcendentalism,  mysticism,  rationalism,  were 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  this 
noble  mind.  A  little  band  of  evangelical  men 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  evils  of  the 
times,  and  while  listening  to  them  he  found 
that  peace  for  which  he  had  longed  before  the 
church  door  in  quaint  old  Dantzic,  the  "peace 
which  passeth  understanding." 

Now  came  the  time  of  trial  and  desolation 
for  poor  Germany— the  French  Invasion,  from 
the  effects  of  which  she  suffered  for  so  long, 
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and  which  is  still  remembered  with  such  horror 
by  the  inhabitants.  Nine  hundred  thousand  of 
the  enemy's  soldiers  and  five  hundred  thousand 
horses  were  quartered  on  the  little  duchy  of 
Weimar  for  nine  months.  Distress  and  horror 
inconceivable  followed  in  their  wake — fire,  fam- 
ine, and  pestilence.  During  this  dark  time 
Falk's  courage  never  failed,  and  the  poor  bar- 
ber's boy  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  councilor. 
Day  after  day  he  spent  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  charging  himself  with 
the  care  of  what  little  valuables  they  had  been 
able  to  save  from  the  universal  wreck.  Peti- 
tioning the  French  General  in  their  behalf,  he 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  company,  and  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  scoured  the  country,  re- 
dressing wrongs  and  punishing  the  oppressors. 

Peace  came  at  last,  but  it  came  to  a  desolated 
country  and  an  almost  despairing  people.  Four 
of  Falk's  six  children  had  fallen  by  the  pesti- 
lence, and  the  remembrance  of  his  own  lost 
ones  made  him  look  more  tenderly  on  those 
little  beings 'who  had  been  deprived  of  friends 
and  support  by  the  cruel  war.  Now  the  re- 
membrance of  the  charge  given  him  by  the 
burgomaster  in  the  town-hall  at  Dantzic  re- 
curred to  his  mind,  and  he  felt  that  the  time  to 
redeem  his  pledge  had  come. 

His  own  resources  soon  failed  under  the  drain 
upon  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  public  for  aid.  He  gathered  in  the  chil- 
dren from  the  way-sides  and  hedges.  "God," 
he  said,  "has  taken  my  four  angels  and  left 
me  to  be  a  father  to  you." 

Not  only  were  the  orphans  his  care — his  lov- 
ing interest  extended  to  the  lowest,  and  his  Re- 
formatory was  established  for  those  who,  while 
yet  young  in  years,  were  old  in  vice.  "Love 
overcometh,"  was  the  motto  which  was  con- 
tinually on  hie  lips,  and  most  perfectly  exem- 
plified in  his  life.  We  can  well  imagine  how 
the  refined  rationalist  of  that  day  looked  upon 
his  plans  for  elevating  this  class — not  so  much 
by  a  liberal  education  as  by  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  example. 

"What  in  all  the  world,"  he  said  once  in  a 
speech  before  the  Estates,  "does  it  profit  the 
State  to  have  thieves  who  can  write  and  thieves 
who  can  cipher?  They  are  only  so  much  the 
more  dangerous.  Ay,  and  what  profit  is  it 
though  thieves  can  speak  Latin,  and  Greek, 
and  French?" 

So,  while  education  was  by  no  means  neg- 
lected, still  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
religious  culture  of  the  children.  Their  minds 
and  consciences  were  educated  at  once,  and  their 
hearts  opened  to  the  knowledge  and  reception 
of  the  love  of  Christ.    The  result  of  his  labors 


silenced  those  who  had  sneered  at  his  theories. 
Boys  who  entered  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation,  stained  already  with  crime,  with 
"horrible  cannibal-like  faces  and  the  image  of 
the  desert  imprinted  on  their  forehead,"  left  it 
redeemed  from  their  evil  ways,  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  with  blessings  on  their  lips  and 
the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts. 

No  bolts  nor  bars  were  allowed  in  this y insti- 
tution— no  fetters  and  no  punishment.  Love 
was  the  dominant  principle,  the  sole  mode  of 
government.  "  We  forge  all  our  chains  on  the 
heart,  and  scorn  those  that  are  laid  on  the 
body;  for  it  is  written,  'If  Christ  make  you 
free  you  shall  be  free  indeed.' "  The  love  by 
which  he  governed  was  not  merely  human  love, 
but  the  love  of  the  Highest,  of  the  God  who 
preserves,  the  Savior  who  redeems. 

His  heart  and  life  were  wholly  devoted  to 
his  work.  "God  has  deigned  to  make  me  his 
instrument.  He  has  molded  me  in  the  fire  of 
affliction,  and  prepared  me  in  the  valley  of 
tears."  When  public  supplies  failed  he  laid 
his  needs  before  God,  and  he  who  "heareth  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry"  never  failed  his 
servant  who  trusted  in  him.  Those  who  have 
read  Muller's  Life  of  Trust  will  remember  many 
instances  of  wonderful  supplies  of  pressing  wants, 
and  many  of  these  could  be  paralleled  in  the 
case  of  Falk.    One  must  suffice. 

In  a  time  of  great  public  distress  and  scarcity, 
a  poor  crippled  boy  came  to  Falk,  entreating 
with  tears  to  be  taken  in. 

"Dear  children,"  said  the  loving  master,  "the 
times  are  hard,  but  I  will  send  none  of  yon 
away;  and  I  will  take  the  stranger  from  far  off 
in.  And  I  tell  you,  and  now  think  of  it,  bless- 
ing will  flow  richly  in  upon  our  house;  and 
God  who  has  led  Ludwig  Minner  over  the 
Thuringian  Forest  in  snow  and  rain,  has  not 
led  him  in  vain  to  us,  and  he  will  provide  not 
only  for  him,  but  for  us  all."      • 

When  the  good  man  spoke  these  brave  words 
he  knew  not  where  to  find  bread  for  the  chil- 
dren already  under  his  care;  but  before  the 
week  was  past  Minner  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor,  and  a  donation  of  five  hundred  crowns 
from  the  Prince  of  Rudolstadt  had  put  them 
out  of  fear  of  want. 

At  the  very  time  that  his  daughter  Angelica — 
his  last  child — died,  he  was  informed  that  his 
Reformatory  had  been  sold,  and  that  he  must 
leave.  The  only  house  to  be  found  which  would 
suit  his  purpose  at  all  was  an  old  ruined  palace 
in  Luther's  Lane.  This  he  bought,  trusting  in 
God  for  the  meanB  of  paying  for  it,  and  his 
trust  was  not  disappointed.  He  determined 
that  it  should  be  repaired  by  the  boys  them- 
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selves,  that  "every  tile  on  the  roof,  every  nail 
in  the  wall,  every  lock  on  the  door,  every  chair 
and  table  in  the  room  should  be  a  witness  to 
the  industry  of  Falk's  children,"  and  this  was 
literally  accomplished.  The  blessing  which  he 
pronounced  upon  the  house  was  characteristic. 

"So  long  as  this  house  will  receive  poor 
children  within  its  walls,  so  long  will  the  bless- 
ing of  God  abide  on  it  and  them  that  dwell 
therein;  but  if,  forgetting  mercy,  it  shall  close 
its  door  against  poor  children,  the  blessing  of 
God  will  depart  from  it." 

One  anecdote  may  be  familiar  to  many  read- 
ers, but  for  its  simple  beauty  we  will  record  it, 
hoping  that  it  may  fall  freshly  on  some  ear. 

One  evening  at  supper  it  was  the  turn  of 
one  of  the  boys  to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon 
the  food. 

"  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  our  guest,  and  bless 
that  which  thou  hast  provided." 

"Do  tell  me,"  said  another  boy,  "why  the 
Lord  Jesus  never  comes?  We  ask  him  every 
day,  but  he  does  not  come." 

"Dear  little  one,"  Baid  the  father,  "only  be- 
lieve and  you  may  be  sure  he  will  come,  for  he 
does  not  despise  our  invitation." 

"I  shall  set  a  chair  for  him,"  said  the  boy, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  It  was  opened,  and  without  there 
stood  a  ragged,  half-starved  apprentice. 

11 1  suppose,"  said  the  boy  who  bad  asked  the 
question,  "that  Jesus  could  not  come  himself, 
and  so  he  sent  this  poor  man." 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  that  is  it.  Every  piece  of 
bread  and  every  drink  of  water  that  we  give 
to  the  poor,  or  the  sick,  or  prisoners,  for  Jesus' 
sake,  we  give  to  him.  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' " 

The  Reformatory,  though  it  is  the  work  by 
which  Falk  is  best  known,  was  not  the  only 
one  which  he  accomplished.  One  of  the  plans 
which  he  carried  out  was  the  formation  of  a 
society  called  Friends  in  Need,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  relief  of  the  peasants  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  little  property  by  the 
war.  From  this  resulted  the  work  of  the  Inner 
Mission,  so  well  known  in  our  day. 

Another  of  his  plans  was  one  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  beggary  by  providing  for  the  begging 
children.  Another  was  an  institution  for  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  young. 

But  his  work  was  nearly  ended.  John  Falk, 
the  barber's  boy,  student,  Batirist,  poet,  coun- 
cilor, philanthropist,  was  still  to  experience  bis 
last  promotion,  and  pass  into  the  ranks  of  "the 
just  made  perfect."  He  was  seized  with  illness, 
and  for  six  weeks  he  lay  in  agony,  through 


which  his  soul  shone  forth  bright  and  triumph- 
ant, and  with  the  broken  words,  "God — popu- 
lar— faith — short — Christ — end,"  his  soul  went 
home  to  that  Master  whom,  while  on  earth,  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  He  died  in  1826,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight.  His  tomb  bears  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  his  own  composition: 

"Underneath  this  linden-tree 
Lies  John  Falk — a  sinner  he — 
Saved  by  Christ's  blood  and  mercy. 

Born  npon  the  East  Sea  strand, 
Yet  be  left  home,  friends,  and  land, 
Led  to  Weimar  by  God's  hand. 

When  the  little  children  around, 
Stand  beside  this  grassy  mound, 
Asking,  '  who  lies  underground?' 

Heavenly  Father,  let  them  say, 
Thou  hast  taken  him  away: 
In  this  grave  is  only  clay." 
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NUMBER  VII. 
GETTING  RICH. 

A  FRESHET  of  anxieties  had  inundated 
Lakeside.  Domestic  troubles  go  in  troops, 
I  believe.  Let  Tommie  almost  sever  an  artery, 
in  an  awkward  dash  at  his  great  toe,  while 
backing  about  with  his  new  ax,  and  straight- 
way it  will  be  found,  in  the  panic,  that  Ned, 
in  an  adventurous  attempt  at  bestriding  the 
ridgepole  of  the  hen-house,  has  tumbled  off, 
and  all  but  broken  his  head.  Forthwith,  baby 
toddles  away  through  sundry  gates  left  open  in 
the  excitement,  and  is  cooing  and  crowing  about 
the  feet  of  colts  and  cows,  not  supposed  to  un- 
derstand precisely  the  frailly  and  preciousness 
of  the  strange,  fumbling,  little  animal.  Then, 
let  the  feminine  atlas  upon  whose  shoulder 
rocks  this  tumultuous  world  of  care,  glance 
toward  the  front  gate,  and  behold!  0,  misery! 
a  carriage  and  company! 

The  mail  boy  had  brought  Mrs.  Morland  two 
letters  that  sultry  morning.  One  from  Mrs. 
Susan  Spencer,  the  stylish  city  sister;  "tired 
to  death  of  Newport  and  Saratoga — would  start 
for  Lakeside  on  the  morning  train — expect  them 
to  meet  her  at  the  depot,"  etc. 

"Why  couldn't  she  write  how  many  chil- 
dren, and  nurses,  and  city  friends  she  intends 
to  bring  with  her?"  exclaims  Miss  Fannie,  with 
a  touch  of  the  inhospitable  in  her  voice. 

The  other  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Wayne,  Mrs. 
Morland's  Bister,  a  wealthy  widow,  Aunt  Sue's 
opposite  in  every  thing. 
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11  Ralph  insists  that  I  shall  go  with  him  to 
Italy,"  she  wrote.  "  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
of  his  appointment.  We  shall  sail  in  a  month 
or  so,  and  I  must  see  all  first,  else  I  would 
postpone  my  visit  awhile,  for  I  know  what 
busy  times  harvest  makes." 

Mrs.  Morland  paused  a  moment  to  study  "the 
situation/'  the  little  wrinkles  of  care  creeping 
up  over  her  face,  to  brush  away  its  radiance. 
"  If  we  could  only  have  kept  Rachel  till  this 
was  over/'  musingly. 

"  Just  precisely  the  way  with  boys,"  scolded 
Fannie.  "Now  that  little  bother  of  a  Dick 
must  get  hurt  with  the  reaper,  just  when,  of 
all  times,  we  could  least  spare  Rachel  to  go 
home  and  take  care  of  him." 

"Poor  Dickie I"  mused  Mary,  the  thought  of 
the  unfortunate  urchin  shut  up  with  his  mangled 
limb  quite  eclipsing  the  trouble  of  a  house  full 
of  company  in  harvest,  and  no  help.  "  I  must 
take  him  some  of  our  old  story  books.  You 
can  spare  him  some  of  those  lemons,  can 't  you, 
mother?    This  hot  weather" — 

"Yes,  Mary,  I'll  warrant!"  interrupted  Fan- 
nie. "  The  question  before  the  house  is  n't  Dick 
Dean's  comfort,  but  how  '11  we  dispose  of  this 
duet  of  aunties?  Now,  nothing's  ever  nice 
enough  for  Aunt  Sue,  and  if  Arabella  comes 
with  her,  she'll  vote  herself  an  injured  individ- 
ual if  we  do  n't  keep  up  a  regular  rush  of  boat 
excursions  and  picnics  for  her  special  delecta- 
tion." 

" Pshaw  1  Fannie,  Bell  isn't  quite  so  un- 
reasonable as  you  make  out.  No  matter  if  she 
were,  though,  we'd  do  what  we  could  for  her 
pleasure,  and  not  worry  ourselves  farther.  Don't 
you  think,  mother,  Aunt  Grace  ought  to  have 
the  north-east  chamber?  She  '11  enjoy  those 
pretty  lake  views  so  much,  and  then  it 's  always 
so  cool  out  on  that  little  upper  veranda." 

"Mary's  speaking  one  word  for  Aunt  Grace, 
and  two  for  herself,  do  n't  you  see,  mother? 
You  know  they  '11  have  to  be  closeted  from 
morning  till  night,  with  their  perpetual  benevo- 
lence schemes,  or  ransacking  the  country  to  find 
some  poor  body  to  buy  a  sewing-machine  for, 
or  some  other  quixotic  freak.  When  their  two 
heads  are  together  there  'a  no  help  at  the  dish- 
washing or  dusting.  Too  ideal  for  these  times, 
altogether  so." 

"And  yet,"  broke  in  Harry,  who  had  made 
his  appearance  during  this  oration,  "they'll  beat 
a  certain  ferocious  little  damsel  that  I  wot  of, 
ten  to  one,  at  good  solid  work." 

By  way  of  emphasizing  this  teasing  speech, 
a  dextrous  twitch  of  net  and  comb  sent  her 
light  hair,  with  its  merry  waves,  whisking  about 
her  face.    While  she  was  attempting  a  revenge 


in  her  wee,  sputtering   wrath,  Mrs.   Morland 
turned  her  attention  again  to  the  letter. 

"Ralph  has  just  been  in,"  it  read,  "and  baa 
declared  his  intention  of  going  with  me  to 
Lakeside.  You  must  not  let  our  coming  make 
too  much  trouble.  We  intend  to  shut  up  the 
house.  I  proposed  to  Ralph  to  take  Martha, 
our  best  girl,  with  us,  but  he  insists  if  we 
make  such  a  raid  upon  you  in  harvest  time, 
we  shall  take  them  both.  I  can  easily  send 
Kate  back  if  she  is  in  the  way.  In  haste, 
"Yours,  etc.,  Geace  Wayne." 

"Well,  well/1  cried  Fannie,  pausing  in  her 
ineffectual  dashes  at  Harry's  whiskers,  "it  will 
be  a  raid,  sure  enough.  Ralph  Wayne  has  n't 
been  here  since — I  can't  tell  the  time  when. 
Isn't  it  queer  how  much  he  thinks  of  Aunt 
Grace,  only  his  step-mother,  and  he  such  a  great, 
energetic,  thorough -going  fellow?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  exclaimed  Harry.  "He'd 
be  a  born  Patagonian  if  he  did  n't  think  the 
world  of  her." 

"Being  rich  hasn't  spoiled  her/'  said  Mary, 
thinking  of  her  essay. 

"She  doesn't  look  upon  herself  as  rich,"  re- 
marked the  mother,  "only  a  stewardess;  and 
she  has  brought  Ralph  up  to  think  just  as  she 
does  about  these  things." 

"  Now,  if  Aunt  Sue  only  brings  Arabella,  with 
her  mincing  city  airs,"  laughed  Fannie,  "  what 
a  splendid  flirtation  they  might  get  upl  She  'd 
attack  the  redoubtable  Squire  Wayne  the  first 
hour,  and  with  success,  I  '11  warrant." 

"Fannie!" 

"There,  mother,  don't  scold  me,  please.  In- 
deed, I  '11  not  say  another  hateful  thing  to-day." 

The  days  bustled  by,  jostling  themselves  into 
their  usual  quiet  orderliness.  Aunt  Sue  and 
Miss  Arabella  bored  themselves  and  every  body 
else  with  their  incessant  fidgeting  after  some- 
thing to  interest  them.  Aunt  Grace  brought  a 
world  of  cheeriness  with  her.  As  Fannie  proph- 
esied, the  "  north-east  chamber,"  with  its  cool- 
ness, and  quiet,  and  fresh  flowers,  was  the 
scene  of  numberless  little  confidences.  Plana 
were  wrought  out  here  for  the  good  of  others — 
schemes  enough  to  keep  Mary  busy  the  rest  of 
the  Summer.  She  and  her  aunt  were  near  akin 
in  soul.  Then,  manuscripts  must  be  read  and 
discussed,  and  somehow  Mr.  Ralph — in  spite 
of  Miss  Arabella's  splendid  toilets,  operatic  hal- 
looings  at  the  harp,  and  thunderous  attacks 
upon  the  piano — found  himself  ensconced  in 
this  outer  court  of  the  confidences;  and  before 
the  parties  concerned  were  really  aware,  he  was 
bringing  his  rare  culture  and  clear,  incisive 
thinking,  to  the  help  of  the  timid  young  writer. 
As  we  may  be  a  trifle  interested,  we  will 
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ourselves  within  earshot,  this  quiet  evening, 
while  the  great  round  harvest  moon  is  peeping 
over  the  Eastern  hills  for  a  good-night  look  at 
the  setting  sun,  and  listen,  with  Mrs.  Wayne 
and  Ralph,  to  what  we  have  not  already  heard 
of  Mary's  Essay  on 

GETTING  BICH. 

"  Want  is  universal.  Men  mistake  their  own 
needs,  and  turn  this  mighty  soul-impulse  toward 
money-getting.  Most  of  our  harvests  of  ill 
are  from  early  sowing.  Children's  minds  are 
empty  fields,  open  to  the  scattering  of  wheat  or 
tears. 

"  The  child  feels  the  want  within.  His  eager 
clutch  grasps  after  this  and  that.  Parents,  too 
thoughtless,  too  indolent,  or  too  intent  on  gain, 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  shaping  of  a  ceaseless 
life,  dam  up  his  impetuous  desire  with  a  legal 
barrier.  'CanH  have  it/  "T  is  n't  yours.' 
'  1 8  n't  mine?*  Ah,  the  property  law  has  crossed 
his  path!  'Mine.'  Don't  you  see  that  little 
pronoun  becomes  an  embodiment  of  gratifica- 
tion? Not  mine — a  barrier  to  pleasure:  hence 
to  possess  is  to  be  happy.  An  error  in  the 
formula,  away  back  in  the  beginning.  I  hope 
you  see  it.  Then  the  tin  'savings-box,'  to  hoard 
pennies  in.  To  buy  comforts  for  the  sick  child 
back  in  the  alley?  Bread  for  the  poor?  Bibles 
for  the  heathen?  0!  no.  To  learn  to  be  sav- 
ing. 'To  see  how  much  he  can  get.'  You  want 
to  teach  your  child  to  get  money.  Perhaps  he 
needs  the  lesson,  though  I  think  the  world  will 
wear  it  into  him  soon  enough.  Quite  possibly, 
as  a  birth-gift,  he  has  received  too  strong  a 
tendency  in  that  direction.  Ninety-nine  peo- 
ple of  a  hundred  do,  I  know.  Mother,  would 
you  look  upon  the  ripened  fruit  of  your  reck- 
less sowing?  See  yourself,  thirty  years  hence, 
infirm,  alone,  old.  Your  son  will  not  starve 
you  in  a  garret.  He  is  too  proud  for  that— 
too  humane,  possibly — but  not  too  humane  to 
starve  you  in  a  corner  of  his  mansion.  He  is 
rich  now.  The  soil  of  his  heart  is  tramped 
down,  trodden  hard  by  the  ceaseless  round  of 
bargains,  sales,  moneyed  schemes.  They  have 
absorbed  and  narrowed  his  real  heart-life,  till 
he  has  never  a  word  of  cheer  or  tenderness  for 
you.  He  buys  you  rich  clothing,  costly  com- 
forts, but  he  fails  to  bring  the  cup  of  cold  water 
your  outworn  life  so  sorely  needs.  He  has 
grown  self-centered  and  sordid  through  greed 
of  gain.  God  help  mothers  understand  this  I 
Let  children  be  taught  that  to  be  happy  does 
not  mean  to  gratify  every  appetite,  like  a  young 
beast,  or  to  strut  about  in  showy  plumage  like 
a  peacock,  but  to  do  good,  to  conquer  self,  to 
make  others  happy.    Children  can  learn  these 


lessons.    I  have  seen  the  experiment  success- 
fully wrought. 

'"0!  yes,'  sighs  an  overtasked  mother,  'it  is 
easy  enough  to  toss  off  fine  theories  from  a 
pen's  point,  but  just  step  into  my  place  once/ 
with  a  nod  more  expressive  than  words.  I 
know  'mother'  is  a  synonym  for  'sacrifice.'  I 
know  there  are  mothers  who,  from  overwork, 
ill  health,  and  brutish  neglect,  find  life 

'A  weary  load, 
A  long,  a  rough,  a  dreary  road.' 

"But  my  exhortation  is  leveled  upon  the 
mass  of  mothers  who  might  do  better  if  they 
would — those  who  make  eating,  drinking,  and 
appearing  well,  'the  chief  end  of  man.'  Better, 
a  thousand  times,  leave  the  'braiding'  off  the 
dress,  and  put  the  love  into  the  heart.  When 
your  boy  is  grown  he  '11  not  be  one  whit  less  a 
man  for  having  worn  'panties'  made  with  a 
plain  hem,  minus  ruffles,  tatting,  and  embroid- 
ery. He  will  be  infinitely  nobler  if  you  spend  the 
time  carefully  culturing  the  germs  of  thought, 
and  the  tender  growth  of  unselfish  love. 

"  Another  harmful  cultivator  of  this  general 
determination  to  be  rich  is  the  light  literature 
of  the  day.  I  now  think  of  but  one  fictionist 
who  ignores  the  universal  fashion  of  topping 
off  with  a  fortune  as  the  climax  of  all  good — 
the  authoress  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 
Chronicles.  The  old  trick  of  the  chrysalis  page, 
or  artist,  suddenly  bursting  into  a  grand  duke 
or  prince,  is  worn  out,  but  the  principle  holds 
good.  Hero  and  heroine  must  many  and  be 
rich.  Moral:  success  is  wealth;  wealth  is  hap- 
piness. Practical  lesson:  young  man,  get  rich; 
honorably,  if  you  can,  but  at  all  events,  get 
rich.  Young  lady,  fit  yourself  for  a  first-class 
niche  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, marry  a  fortune. 

"The  say  of  society  goes  to  strengthen  this 
false  order  of  things.  Two  friends  meet.  One 
asks  the  other  about  a  mutual  acquaintance. 
'  How  is  he  getting  along?'*  These  are  sensible 
men.  The  question  must,  refer  to  that  growth 
and  culture  of  mind,  avowedly  of  prime  im- 
portance. No,  not  so.  They  are  Christians.  The 
question  must  look  in  the  direction  of  the  man's 
spiritual  interests.  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Every  body  understands  it  to  mean, '  How  much 
money  does  he  earn?  How  good  style  does  he 
live  in?'  '0,  he  is  doing  splendidly!'  How? 
Working  out  a  plan  to  elevate  the  race?  'Turn- 
ing many  to  righteousness?'  Growing  in  God's 
good  will?  No,  indeed.  Little  cares  he  for  such 
things.  He  has  succeeded,  by  hook  and  by 
crook,  in  getting  a  good  fat  office,  or  has  made 
a  fine  army  speculation.     'Doing  splendidly,'  in 
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e very-day  Saxon,  means  getting  rich.  The  no- 
tions of  society  are  miasmatic.  Unless  you  carry 
constantly  a  powerful  disinfectant,  you  will  in- 
hale them,  and  be  hurt  by  them.  Few  people 
take  the  trouble  to  do  this.  So  everybody 
tries  to  get  rich.  This  little  adjective  has  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  souls  in  the  col- 
lective 'everybody/  It  may  bear  the  idea  of  a 
red  flannel  shirt  and  a  string  of  glass  beads,  or 
that  of  a  diamond  set  worth  a  small  kingdom. 
It  may  mean  a  big  potato  patch  and  an  im- 
measurable supply  of  whisky,  or  it  may  stand 
for  an  additional  empire  or  two.  Everybody 
thinks,  plans,  works,  struggles  to  get  rich. 
Some  fling  society's  ban  in  her  face,  and  take 
to  the  high  seas,  though  the  anathema  of  Qod 
and  men  shall  follow  them,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  launched  into  perdition  at  a  rope's  end, 
stands  ever  before  them  as  a  finis.  Others  glide 
behind  counters,  putting  beans  into  coffee,  and 
water  into  molasses,  more  cowardly,  no  more 
honest,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  get  rich. 
Some  wait  for  gold  to  drop  from  dead  hands, 
others  plod  on,  year  by  year,  to  get  rich  by 
patient  work. 

"Perhaps,  my  friend,  you  flatter  yourself  that 
you  are  not  included  in  this  '  everybody.'  You 
do  n't  care  to  be  rich.  Possibly  not,  according 
to  the  aspirations  of  miserly  A.,  Epicurean  B., 
or  dashing  young  C.  But,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  your  face  is  set  as  a  flint  toward  a 
point  on  your  chart,  marked  something  that 
may  safely  be  rendered  'rich.'  Probably  you 
are  saying  to  yourself,  'Now,  this  sacrifice,  this 
strain  of  nerve,  and  will,  and  muscle,  and  then, 
such  a  luxury,  such  style,  and  by  and  by' — 
here  is  a  chaos  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  de- 
sirable things  that  may  easily  be  catalogued 
'rich.' 

"But  of  all  the  racers  how  few  reach  the 
goal!  By  a  record  Of  the  business  men  upon 
the  Long  Wharf  of  Boston,  every  one  of  whom 
probably  expected  to  become  a  merchant  prince 
in  forty  years,  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred 
failed  or  died  insolvent.  Look  into  the  faces 
of  old  men  who  have  wrestled  stoutly  to  wrench 
from  the  world  a  fortune.  See  the  ridges  of 
care,  the  furrows  of  pain,  the  tense,  sharp  lines, 
etched  by  disappointment!  Of  all  the  calen- 
tures that  lure  to  an  ocean  grave,  of  all  the 
ignes  fatui  that  dance  over  death  mires,  this 
desire  for  gain  is  the  most  fatal.  Not  alone 
the  body  perishes  in  the  ruin  it  works.  Too 
often  the  wreck  goes  down  into  the  maelstrom 
freighted  with  an  immortality! 

"  What  a  wretched  mistake  it  is  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy!  If  they  that  trudge  on 
Toil's  treadmill,  that  slip  ever  on  Fortune's  icy 


stairs  are  to  be  pitied,  I  think  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  climbing  so  as  to  be  written  'rich,'  are 
not  to  be  envied.  Passing  the  class  represented 
by  the  miserable  millionaire,  who  spends  his 
time  studying  statutes,  his  mind  ever  in  a 
foment  because  his  tenants  and  employes  will 
cheat  him,  let  us  look  at  the  'loss  and  gain' 
of  more  sensible  rich  people.  What  a  host  of 
harpies  hover  around  them !  Cares  and  cheats, 
flatterers  with  their  threadbare  fawnings,  fash- 
ion with  its  despicable  tyrannies!  And,  after 
all,  palatial  surroundings,  when  one  gets  used 
to  them,  are  no  better  than  the  simple  appoint- 
ments of  a  cottage.  True,  these  people  are 
exempt  from  physical  labor,  but  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  heaviest  link  in  the  galling  chain. 
'God  says,  Sweat 

For  foreheads;  men  say,  Crowns 

God,  in  cursing,  gives  ns  better  gifts 

Than  men  in  benediction.' 

"  If  you  could  see  the  skeletons  at  rich  men's    I 
feasts,  if  you  could  uncap  their  secret  rooms 
and  look  in  upon  the  inconstancies,  the  envies, 
the  jealousies,  I  think  you  would  amen  Agur's    j 
prayer,  'Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.' 
The  god   of  this   world  blinds  men   with    his 
money  glamor,  and  they  do  not  see  these  things. 
Now  and  then  a  suicide  or  poisoning  flings  a 
terrible  chapter  upon  canvas.    Men  stare  aghast 
a  moment,  sigh  out  a  moral  reflection,  and  rash 
on,  determined,  if  possible,  to  run  the  risk  of 
riches.     Paul  wrote,   'They   that  will   be   rich 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown   men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.'     But  you  say  there 
are  as  many  good  Christians  among  the  rich  as 
among   the  poor — a  statement  hard   to   refute 
by  statistics,  on   account  of  the  difficulty   of 
finding  a  measuring  rod  for  piety.    But  look  at 
the  matter.     If  you  are  rich  you   have  it   in 
your  power  to  bestow  favors  upon  those  below 
you  in  the  monetary  scale.     Now,  a  man  nat- 
urally makes  his  best  bow,  and  puts  on  his 
blandest  smile  in  the  presence  of  one  who  can 
help  him.     It  isn't  you   he  respects,  it  is   the 
power  your  money  gives  you.    Let  a  tilt   of 
Dame  Fortune's  wheel  empty  your  coffers,  and 
away  goes  your  importance.     But  you,  being 
subjected  to  this  sycophancy  year  by  year,  lose 
sight  of  this  fact,  fancy  yourself  possessed   of 
some  inherent  greatness,  entitling  you  to    all 
this  attention.    Of  course,  that  coarsely-dressed 
mechanic  is  'just  as  good  as  you  are* — your 
theories  keep  their  tone — but  then  you  accept 
it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that 
he  shall  make  his  way  into  a  crowd,  met  only 
by  an  indifferent  stare,  while  your  entree  shall 
create  a  general  rustle — every  body  most  ob- 
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sequiously  anxious  that  you  shall  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
Thus  your  egoism  becomes  chronic.  Egoism  and 
Christianity  are  antagonisms.  Christ's  vision 
cut  down  through  these  tangled  relations  of 
things,  and  he  said,  'How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Godl' 

"A  universal  human  impulse  is  a  hint  of  God's 
purpose.  We  are  made  to  acquire.  Thus  all 
things  grow.  When  God  makes  a  tree,  he  Bets 
its  life  pumps  at  work;  it  reaches  out  its  roots 
to  draw  in  the  strength  of  the  soil;  it  stretches 
forth  its  arms  to  clasp  the  sunshine;  it  spreads 
its  palms  to  catch  the  rain — its  leaves  to  breathe 
the  vitalizing  air;  it  cries  ever,  'Give,  give!' 
So  of  the  animal  world.  So  of  men.  If  they 
cease  to  reach  after,  to  draw  in,  to  take  from 
the  outer,  they  die.  God  means  we  shall  get 
rich.  But  how?  The  whole  thing  hinges  upon 
his  definition  of  the  term.  Let  us  look  into 
his  vocabulary.  Does  he  mean  us  to  give  prime 
attention  to  physical  needs?  To  care  only  for 
the  development  of  brawn  and  bone? — the  cul- 
ture of  the  animal?  People  who  do  this  are 
savages.  To  be  sure,  we  must  care  somewhat 
for  our  bodies.  Unhoused  spirits  are  of  but 
little  account  in  this  world,  people  who  tip 
tables  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  it 
can  not  be  God's  plan  for  us  to  live  only  to 
develop  and  enrich  that  which  will  be  dust  again 
so  soon. 

"  Races  who  have  raised  their  thought  to  the 
lower  mental  faculties,  feeding  the  voluptuous, 
the  sensuous,  the  esthetic,  have  their  record  in 
broken  marbles  and  ruined  tombs.  I  think 
God's  ideal  of  a  man  is  one  with  a  healthful 
body,  well-adjusted  appetites  and  tastes,  and 
rich  in  mind  and  soul. 

"We  come  into  the  world  in  utter  mental 
poverty,  but  with  capacity  for  limitless  acquire- 
ment. 

'  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is/ 
but,  at  first,  I  have  only  as  much  of  it  as  I 
can  stand  upon.  My  territory  is  to  be  won  by 
conquest.  Every  new  mental  victory  adds  to 
my  royalty.  It  is  the  man  of  wide,  far-reaching 
thought  that  is  rich,  not  he  of  the  broad  acres. 
11  Mind  is  the  reception-room,  the  vestibule  of 
the  spirit  sanctuary.  He  who  has  this  entrance- 
ball  of  Divine  thought  in  repair  and  in  order, 
though  he  live  in  a  hut,  is  richer  than  the 
empty-skulled  voluptuary  of  the  palace. 

"  The  grand  thought  of  a  right  life  is  to  enrich 
the  soul.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  great 
want.  God's  voice  has  gone  forth,  'Enrich 
the  soul  I'  Reach  after  his  truth;  take  in  his 
thoughts;  feed  upon  them;  they  are  the  spirit's 


true  aliment.  Those  who  do  this  are  rich, 
whether  they  lie  at  the  gate  in  rags,  or  endure 
the  poor  pomp  of  a  throne. 

"  When  dawns  the  day  of  God,  how  society's 
maudlin  distinctions,  so  potent,  even'  while  ac- 
knowledged false,  will  be  rent  and  flung  to  the 
winds!  Then,  many  of  the  rich  in  this  world's 
reckoning  will  find  themselves,  as  they  do  now 
upon  death-beds,  poor,  0,  so  miserably  poor! 
while  others,  despised,  poverty-stricken,  will 
be  found  to  be  kings  and  priests,  '  heirs  of  God, 
joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.'  '  For  God  hath 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith/ 

"I  sat,  not  long  since,  in  a  plain  little  room, 
where  one  of  Christ's  saints  was  waiting  for  the 
chariot  to  take  her  home — a  destitute,  lone, 
old  woman.  Her  dress  was  coarse  and  quaint. 
No  strong  hands  now  to  provide  nice  material; 
no  deft  fingers  to  lay  the  folds  tastefully; 
wrinkled,  bent,  dim-eyed,  trembling;  a  wreck, 
one  might  say,  stranded  on  the  beach,  forgot- 
ten, useless.  No,  no.  I  thought,  as  I  sat  at 
her  feet  and  listened  to  her  beautiful,  broken 
sentences,  how  rich!  how  rich!  I  could  almost 
hear  the  rustle  of  the  wings  of  angels  encamped 
about  her.  I  breathed  a  little  prayer  that  I 
might  grow  rich  like  her,  rich  in  holy  memories, 
rich  in  ripe  experiences,  rich  in  treasure  laid  wp 
in  heaven,  rich  in  Christ  forever." 
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A  DAT  of  anguish,  grief,  and  fear — 

My  husband  far  away! 
They  ask,  '*  What  shall  we  telegraph? 

Tell  us  what  word  to  say." 

"I need  thee,"  whispered  my  pale  lips; 

"Say  but  these  words  alone; 
On  swiftest  wings  of  loving  haste, 

My  need  will  bring  him  home." 

A  day  of  anguish,  grief,  and  fear— 
My  Savior  far  away! 
"What  prayer,  what  message  for  the  throne T' 
The  guardian  angels  say. 

"  Dare  not  to  pray,"  the  tempter  cried, 

"  God  knows  thy  heart  of  sin, 
And  sees,  nor  love,  nor  hope,  nor  faith, 

Nor  penitence  within." 

I  cried — my  heart  with  anguish  rent — 
My  cold,  hard  heart  of  stone — 

"  I  need  thee,  Lord/"  The  angels  bore 
My  message  to  the  throne. 

On  swiftest  wings  of  joyful  haste, 

My  God,  my  Savior  came, 
Infolding  me  with  deathless  love; 

My  netd  my  only  claim! 
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BT    KLI? ABRTH    S.    MABTIJT. 


THAT  a  theme  is  hackneyed  and  time-worn 
constitutes  no  argument  against  its  respect- 
ability— all  themes  are  so  in  fact — but  on  the 
contrary  its  very  antiquity  entitles  the  subject 
to  a  certain  degree  of  veneration  and  patient 
thought. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  the  arena  of  moral 
discussion  and  turn  Nemesis  in  our  denuncia- 
tions against,  nor  an  easy  tyro  in  sustaining  any 
species  of  pleasure,  considered  merely  as  such; 
but  desire  simply  to  glance  at  the  two  bitterly- 
contested  branches  of  the  drama,  as  found  in 
modern  theaters  and  the  opera — these  being  the 
duo  in  amusements  that  stand  perhaps  more 
prominently  before  the  public  in  our  own  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  than  any  others. 

As  it  regards  the  first,  over  which  Melpo- 
mene stands  as  presiding  deity,  we  have  little — 
nothing,  indeed,  to  bring  forward  that  is  favor- 
able; nor  are  we  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
or  no  the  theater  be  entirely  detrimental  to  the 
morals  of  a  community,  or  if  under  certain 
modifying  improvements  it  might  not  prove  a 
beneficent  institution.  The  subject  has  been 
well  analyzed  in  an  elaborate  article  published 
some  time  since  in  this  magazine,  and  brought 
*  still  more  conspicuously  before  the  public  very 
recently  as  one  result  of  a  faithful  pastorate, 
united  to  the  impressive  charm  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence. 

The  past  and  present  history  of  the  world 
lies  before  our  eyes,  and  on  its  pages  are  writ- 
ten the  early  attempts  and  signal  failure  of 
Sophocles  and  JDschylus  to  purify  the  taste  of 
an  age,  fast  and  vitiated  as  our  own — the  phil- 
osophic reign  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  is  there 
portrayed  also,  and  we  hear  them  pronouncing 
this  anathema,  "The  theater  is  a  corrupter  of 
any  nation."  Step  by  step  we  are  carried 
through  the  passing  ages,  till  we  have  reached 
the  priesthood  of  Dr.  Milner;  and  in  all  that 
long  journey  we  find  few  dissenting  voices 
among  the  great  and  good  as  to  the  lewdness 
of  ordinary  theatricals. 

Milner  says,  "A  Christian  renouncing  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  and 
yet  frequenting  play-houses,  was,  with  the 
Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries,  a  sole- 
cism." The  leader  of  our  own  sect,  John  Wes- 
ley, declares  "an  English  theater  to  be  the  sink 
of  all  profaneness  and  debauchery,"  which  opin- 
ion, even  were  it  not  sustained  by  other  high 
authority,  should  be  to  Methodists  at  least  all 
powerful! 


That  its  influence  is  generally  evil  can  not  be 
denied,  and  as  it  exists  in  our  day  is  rather  a 
disgrace  than  benefit. 

The  very  fact  of  so  great  advance  having 
been  made  in  every  other  department  of  litera- 
ture among  educated  nations,  yet  leaving  the 
drama  far  below  the  standard  to  which  it  had  j 
attained  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  positive  proof 
of  its  downward  tendency.  Indeed,  it  has  at 
present  no  positive  literature,  and  whatever 
genius  Bourcicault  and  other  modern  play- 
writers  may  possess,  they  devote  themselves 
solely  to  amuse  a  low  order  of  brain. 

The  writer  can  speak  with  small  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  effect  produced  upon  a  devotee 
of  Thalia,  having  rarely  entered  the  precincts 
of  her  domain;  yet  as  dwelling  under  the  very 
shadow  of  these  temples  of  art,  and  in  most 
intimate  association  with  persons  whose  pro- 
clivities for  such  recreation  are  open  and  avowed, 
she  can  not  be  ignorant  of  their  limited  or 
general  influence.  As  exhibited  in  various  sta- 
tistics of  physicians,  who  profess  no  aversion  to 
other  jubilant  pleasures  of  the  world,  as  also  in 
reports  of  clergymen,  who  have  been  called  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  of  this  profession,  we  can 
cull  no  good  omen. 

Even  eulogies  pronounced  by  its  advocates 
on  the  drama  appear  to  us  but  painted  soph- 
isms— a  false  gilding  that  covers  up  repulsive 
deformity. 

We  consider  the  late  attempts  of  Mrs.  Gora 
Mowatt  Pvitchie  to  detail  with  pathetic  diction 
the  virtues  in  private  life  of  many  connected 
with  the  stage,  as  among  the  most  scorching 
strictures  upon  its  average  morality.  The  suf- 
fering to  which  a  pure,  sensitive,  tender  imag- 
ination is  subjected  by  such  an  ordeal — the 
insult,  the  coarse  jest,  the  tawdry  artificiality, 
the  cruel  exposures  that  end  in  early  death,  no: 
only  of  the  gross  and  licentious,  but  of  the 
pure  and  undefiled,  whom  circumstances  have 
placed  in  such  positions,  are  indeed  a  startling 
exposure  of  the  true  state  of  this  profligate 
mass. 

The  published  experience  of  William  B.  Wood, 
actor,  agent,  and  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
theaters  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  gives  us  an 
insight  "behind  the  scenes."  Thus  reads  hi3 
journal:  "How  different  is  a  theater  from  our 
preconceived  notions  of  one!  I  like  it;  its  pro- 
fession is  mine  from  deliberate  choice,  and  yet 
how  much  there  is  of  the  violence  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope 
and  ambition!  Am  I,  then,  doomed  to  pass  ir.y 
life,  short  as  it  promises  to  be,  in  this  strange, 
mimic  world?  No  one  do  I  see  of  either  sex 
even  moderately  contented,  much  less  happy. 
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The  greater  proportion,  particularly  the  comic 
department,  are  positively  miserable.  I  am 
sick  at  heart,  but  will  still  hope  to  find  a  calmer 
sphere  of  action." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  himself  an  amateur  performer  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  without  our  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  and  our  hearts  aching  in  sorrow  over  the 
lost  ones  who  belong  to  the  stage.  We  must 
be  permitted  to  quote  an  incident  from  one 
story  alone — and  that  his  most  humorous  vol- 
ume— which  is,  indeed,  replete  with  fearful 
pathos  and  unmistakable  warning  to  those 
enamored  of  the  stage : 

"About  this  time  I  had  a  short  engagement 
at  one  of  the  theaters  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
water,  and  here  I  saw  this  man  of  whom  I  had 
lost  sight  for  some  time.  I  was  dressed  to  leave 
the  house,  and  was  crossing  the  stage  on  my 
way  out,  when  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  repulsive  sight  that 
met  my  eye  when  I  turned  round.  He  was 
dressed  for  the  pantomime  in  all  the  absurdity 
of  a  clown's  costume.  The  spectral  figures  in 
the  Dance  of  Death,  the  most  frightful  shapes 
that  the  ablest  painter  ever  portrayed  on  can- 
vas, never  presented  an  appearance  half  so 
ghastly. 

"His  bloated  body  and  shrunken  legs,  their 
deformity  enhanced  a  hundred-fold  by  the  fan- 
tastic dress — the  glassy  eyes  contrasting  fear- 
fully with  the  thick,  white  paint  with  which  his 
face  was  besmeared;  the  grotesquely -ornamented 
|    head,  trembling  with  paralysis,  and  the  long, 
I    skinny  hands  rubbed  with  white  chalk,  gave 
him  a  hideous  and  unnatural  appearanco  that 
I    defied  description. 

I       "His  voice  was  hollow  and  tremulous,  as  he 
I    took  me  aside  and  in  broken  words  recounted  a 
I    long  catalogue  of  sickness  and  privation,  term- 
inating  with  an    urgent   request   for   a   little 
money. 

"A  few  nights  afterward  a  boy  thrust  a  dirty 
scrap  of  paper  in  my  hand,  on  which  was 
scrawled  a  few  words  in  pencil,  stating  that  the 
man  was  dangerously  ill,  and  begging  me  to  see 
him  at  his  lodgings  after  the  evening's  perform- 
ance. 

"It  was  late,  a  dark,  cold  night,  with  a  chill 
wind,  that  drove  the  rain  heavily  against  the 
windows  and  house-fronts  when  I  began  my 
search,  and  after  no  little  difficulty  reached  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  note — a  coal  shed,  with 
one  story  above  it,  in  the  back  room  of  which 
lay  the  object  of  my  search. 

"'Mr.   Hutley,  John,'  said    his   wife;    'Mr, 
Hutley,  that  you  sent  for  to-night,  you  know.' 
"'Ah I'  said  the  invalid,  'Hutley,  Hutley— 


let  me  see,'  and , then  'grasping  me  tightly  by 
the  wrist  said,  'Do  n't  leave  me— do  n't  leave 
me,  old  fellow.  She  '11  murder  me;  I  know  she 
Willi' 

" '  Has  he  been  long  so?'  said  I,  addressing 
the  wretched-looking,  weeping  woman. 

"  'Since  yesterday  night,'  she  replied.  'John, 
John,  do  n't  you  know  me?* 

"  *  Do  n't  let  ber  come  near/  said  the  man 
with  a  shudder.  'Drive  her  away;  I  can't 
bear  her  near  me/  Staring  wildly  he  whispered 
in  my  ear,  'I  beat  her,  Jem;  I  struck  her  yes- 
terday; I  have  starved  her  and  the  boy,  too. 
0,  now  that  I  am  weak  and  helpless  she  '11 
murder  me;  keep  her  off!' 

"Again  we  strove  to  soothe  the  delirium, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

"'I'll  tell  you  what,  Jem/  said  the  man 
again  in  a  low  voice,  'she  does  hurt  me.  There 's 
something  in  her  eyes  that  wakes  a  dreadful 
fear  in  my  heart  and  drives  me  mad.  All  last 
night  her  large,  staring  eyes  and  pale  face  were 
close  to  mine.  She  must  be  an  evil  spirit.  If 
she  had  been  a  woman  she  would  have  died 
long  ago.  No  woman  could  have  borne  what 
8b e  has/ 

"From  what  I  had  heard  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant's opinion  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
the  man:  I  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  death- 
bed. I  saw  the  wasted  limbs  which  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  distorted  for  the  amusement  of 
a  boisterous  gallery,  writhing  under  the  tor- 
tures of  a  burning  fever.  I  heard  the  clown's 
shrill  laugh  blending  with  the  low  murmurings 
of  the  dying  man. 

"It  is  a  touching  thing  to  hear  the  mind  re- 
verting to  the  ordinary  occupations  and  pur- 
suits of  health,  when  the  body  lies  before  you 
weak  and  helpless;  but  when  those  occupations 
are  of  a  character  most  strongly  opposed  to  any 
thing  we  associate  with  grave  and  solemn  ideas, 
the  impression  is  infinitely  more  powerful! 

"The  theater  and  public  house  were  the  chief 
themes  of  the  wretched  man's  wandering.  A 
short  pause  and  he  shouted  out  a  few  doggerel 
rhymes — the  last  he  had  learned — then  be 
strove  to  draw  up  his  withered  limbs  and  roll 
about  in  uncouth  positions.  A  minute's  silence 
and  he  murmured  the  burden  of  some  roaring 
song.  At  the  close  of  these  paroxysms  he  sank 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a  slumber.  I  too 
dozed,  when  I  felt  a  violent  clutch  on  my 
shoulder.  The  man  had  raised  himself  up  so  as 
to  sit  on  the  bed — a  dreadful  change  had  come 
over  his  face,  but  consciousness  had  returned, 
for  he  evidently  knew  me.  He  grasped  me 
again  convulsively,  struck  his  breast  violently 
with  the  other  hand,  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
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articulate,  then  fell  back  with  a  stifled  groan, 
dead— dead!" 

Thus  much  for  the  collateral  testimony  of  its 
enthusiastic  friends. 

The  opponents,  then,  of  this  species  of  amuse- 
ment are  justified  in  boldly  asserting  that  no 
habitual  theater-goer  can  be  otherwise  than  a 
loose,  lax  teacher  of  moral  ethics;  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  far  worse,  for  do  not  his  steps  take 
hold  on  death;  and  are  there  not  hosts  of  un- 
wary ones  who  follow  in  the  paths  thereof? 

Leaving  its  tendencies,  however,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  to  more  disciplined  metaphysicians, 
we  would  make  reference  to  its  developments 
in  the  intellectual  scale,  venturing  an  opinion, 
which  is  adverse  to  the  generally-adopted  sen- 
timent, that  the  profession  requires  much  na- 
tive talent. 

We  do  not  consider  theatrical  representation, 
even  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  a  truly- 
elevated  order  of  art.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  in  what  balance  of  talent  a  purely-dra- 
matic action  ought  to  be  weighed.  It  appears 
simply  imitative;  requires  no  original,  creative 
power  at  all,  and  but  a  small  amount  of  natu- 
ral genius.  A  simple  appreciation  of  what  is 
read,  a  well-modulated  voice,  a  native  ease  and 
grace  of  manner  united  to  retentive  memory, 
and  good  degree  of  self-assurance,  seem  to  be 
the  ingredients  that  constitute  a  fine  actor; 
made  more  or  less  effective  as  the  performers 
are  true  to  their  theme. 

Rachel  was  more  terrific  than  grand  in  her 
Medea,  yet  her  highest  power  was  simply  an 
imitative  ideal. 

Charlotte  Bronte  says  "her  [Rachel]  acting 
transfixed  me  with  interest  and  thrilled  me 
with  horror.  The  tremendous  force  with  which 
she  expresses  the  very  worst  passions  in  their 
strongest  essence  forms  an  exhibition  as  excit- 
ing as  the  bull-fights  of  Spain  and  the  gladia- 
torial combats  of  old  Rome,  and — it  seemed  to 
me — not  one  whit  more  moral  than  these  pois- 
oned stimulants  to  popular  ferocity.  It  is 
scarcely  human  nature  that  she  shows  you — in 
her  some  fiend  has  certainly  taken  up  an  incar- 
nate home.  She  made  me' shudder  to  the  mar- 
row of  my  bones,  and  the  sight  of  her  was  ter- 
rible, as  if  the  earth  had  cracked  deep  at  your 
feet  and  revealed  a  glimpse  of  hell." 

In  Mrs.  Siddons  there  was  more  of  the  wo- 
man, and  although  her  Lady  Macbeth  was  too 
highly  wrought  and  overdrawn,  8he  never  quite 
lost  sight  of  her  feminine  nature.  The  sym- 
metry of  her  person  was  captivating.  Her 
face  was  peculiarly  happy,  having  strength  of 
features,  but  so  well  harmonized  when  quies- 
cent, and  so  expressive  when  impassioned,  that 


most  people  thought  her  more  beautiful  than 
she  was.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  flexibility 
of  her  countenance,  that  it  caught  the  instant- 
aneous transitions  of  passion  with  such  variety 
and  effect  as  never  to  fatigue  the  eye.  So  en- 
tirely was  she  mistress  of  herself,  so  collected 
and  so  determined  in  her  gestures,  tone,  and 
manner,  that  she  seldom  erred  like  other  actors, 
from  self-depreciation.  She  studied  her  author 
attentively,  and  her  acting  was  the  result  of 
the  most  refined  and  assiduous  attention. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  extremely  critical  in 
histrionic  matters,  remarked  to  the  writer,  some 
months  since,  "I  respect  Charlotte  Cushman  as 
a  woman,  but  I  oftener  abhor  than  admire  her 
as  an  actress.  In  the  personation  of  her  favor- 
ite characters,  'Meg  Merrilies*  and  'Nancy/ 
from  Oliver  Twist,  she  is  too  repulsively  life- 
like to  be  endurable." 

From  each  of  these  antecedents  the  inference 
appears  clear  that  celebrated  actors  are  mere 
copyists — and  copyists  according  to  their  owe 
standard  of  what  the  original  might  have  been. 

Not  one  has  more  perfectly  fulfilled  our  esti- 
mate of  true  dramatic  action  in  sustaining 
character  than  did  Fanny  Kerable  Butler  in 
her  "Juliet"  and  "Portia;"  yet  she  pronounces 
"the  stage  a  puppet-show,  with  monkeys  as 
actors,  hired  to  chatter  the  thoughts  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Moliere  to  a  donkey ish  audience!" 

As  we  can  not  weigh  theatrical  talent  in  or- 
der to  decide  its  merits,  neither  can  a  balance 
be  8 truck  perhaps  in  the  moral  status  of  those 
who  have  written  plays,  and  others  who  have 
composed  librettos. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  observed  a  difference 
in  the  experience  of  the  twain  when  conscien- 
tious scruples  have  been  suddenly  aroused,  and 
when  disease,  death,  or  a  new  religious  senti- 
ment were  the  agents  in  producing  mental 
change. 

The  excellent  Hannah  More,  on  a  careful  re- 
trospect of  her  experience  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, looked  back  with  sincere  regret  to  the 
tragedies  she  had  written,  although  brought 
forward  by  Garrick,  patronized  by  Johnson,  and 
having  for  the  most  part  sacred  subjects  as 
their  theme. 

Sheridan  Knowles,  and  others  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, have  expressed  the  same  remorse, 
while  there  remain  but  few  instances  on  record 
analogous  to  these  in  the  multitude  of  compos- 
ers, from  whom  has  emanated  our  most  ab- 
struse and  elevated  music. 

Mozart  and  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
seemed  wafted  to  heaven  on  the  essence  of 
their  glorious  inspirations.  Their  very  breath 
was  attuned  to  musical  harmony,  and  who  is 
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willing  to  assert  that  Mozart's  "  Magic  "Flute," 
or  Handel's  "  Creation,"  or  the  purity  and  grace, 
sweetness  and  power  of  Metastasio's  arias  and 
canzonets  are  talents  misapplied? 

As  "The  Creation"  was  first  performed  by  a 
full  chorus,  and  on  rendering  the  passage,  "Let 
there  be  light  I"  Handel  was  so  overpowered  by 
the  harmony  he  himself  had  produced,  that 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  upraised 
arms,  eyes  turned  toward  heaven,  and  trembling 
voice,  he  cried,  "Not  from  me,  but  thence  does 
all  this  cornel" 

There  is  a  boldness  and  strength  of  style,  a 
combination  of  vigor,  spirit,  and  sublimity. in 
"The  Messiah"  of  Handel,  but  there  is  also  the 
pame  developed  genius  exhibited  on  a  far  differ- 
ent theme,  "Didone  Abbandonati,"  of  Metas- 
tasio. 

In  purely-dramatic  literature  and  execution, 
the  most  elegant  scholars,  with  their  terse, 
nervous,  and  yet  benign  purity  of  thought  and 
diction,  as  was  Sheridan  Knowles  and  a  few 
after  his  type,  have  been  and  are  too  often  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  authors  whose  unchang- 
ing pictures  of  low  vice,  without  a  single  re- 
deeming quality  of  humanity  or  virtue,  are 
sufficient  to  shock  every  refined  law  of  our 
nature.  y 

Mr.  Wood,  the  actor  and  writer  before  men- 
tioned, whose  quick  nature  seems  to  have  felt 
keenly  any  chilling  rebuke  of  the  stage,  says, 
apologetically  of  this  peculiar  phase  in  theatri- 
cals, "that  in  reprobating  low  comedy  its  crit- 
ical opponents  forget  one  philosophic  truth  in 
logic  which  expresses  the  principle  of  stage 
ethics — that  in  order  to  guard  yourself  against 
gamblers,  boxing  and  other  sporting  characters, 
beggars,  house  swindlers,  and  the  endless  va- 
riety of  cheats  and  ruffians,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  become  their  associates!" 

Heaven  forefend  that  such  should  be  the 
moral  law  proclaimed  to  and  practiced  by  our 
children  1 

We  nave  thus  endeavored  to  sustain  a  posi- 
tion adverse  to  theatrical  matters,  not  by  showy 
rhetoric  or  more  cogent  logic,  neither  with 
especial  reference  to  their  antagonism  to  spir- 
itual advancement.  But  we  have  laid  down  as 
one  chief  premise  in  these  brief  suggestions  the 
incidental  testimony  of  those  who  are  its  sup- 
porters and  friends— its  students  and  professors. 


A  daily  conversation  in  heaven  is  the  surest 
forerunner  of  a  constant  abode  there.  The 
Spirit  of  God  first  brings  heaven  into  the  soul, 
and  then  conducts  the  soul  to  heaven. — Arrow- 
smith. 


THE  PATKI0T8  DUST. 


BT    MBS.    MAST    X.    HALT. 


Gather  the  soldier's  dust! 

Raise  it  so  tenderly ! 
And  bear  it  home  with  a  holy  trust 
That  God  is  good  and  his  ways  are  just, 

Though  so  hard  for  us  to  see! 

Coffin  the  hones  around, 

And  bear  them  to  his  home; 
Then  lay  them  softly  beneath  the  ground, 
Where  Love  will  cherish  the  sacred  mound, 

And  Friendship  hither  roam. 

Out  from  the  blackened  land 

Which  murderous  Treason  mars, 
And  bear  him  away  to  his  native  strand, 
Where  he  started  out  with  a  noble  band, 
Beneath  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

And  here  where  he  often  played, 

And  heard  the  wild  birds  sing, 
Let  him  calmly  lie  within  the  shade 
Of  the  church  where  his  sainted  mother  prayed, 

And  the  Sabbath  bells  still  ring. 

Then  leave  the  moldering  form, 

And  let  it  sweetly  rest. 
It  will  rouse  no  more  at  war's  alarm, 
But  will  quietly  sleep  'mid  home's  dear  charm, 

Like  a  babe  on  its  mother's  breast 

And  when  the  trump  of  God 

Shall  open  our  eyes  so  dim, 
We  will  know  that  the  Father's  chastening  rod, 
And  the  bloody  path  our  dear  one  trod, 

Was  the  best  for  us  and  for  him. 

Gather  the  soldier's  dust! 

Raise  it  so  tenderly! 
And  bear  it  home  with  a  holy  trust 
That  God  is  good  and  his  ways  are  just, 

Though  so  hard  for  us  to  see! 


DAY8  OF  ABSENCE. 


BT   AUQU8TA   MOOBB. 


When  thy  smile  first  shone  upon  me, 
0,  Thou  that  from  death  hast  won  me, 

All  was  bright; 
Then  I  thought  that  my  woes  were  over; 
Then,  O  then,  redeeming  Lover, 

Thou  wert  my  whole  delight. 

For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  me, 
For  the  love  that  was  bending  o'er  me, 

I  was  glad; 
And  the  ills  of  the  earth  around  me, 
And  the  pains  of  the  chains  that  bound  me, 

All  failed  to  make  me  sad. 
But  now  I  am  heavy-hearted — 
Ah,  why  has  thy  smile  departed? 

All  is  drear. 
I  call  on  thee  groaning,  crying, 
0,  haste  with  thy  kind  replying, 

And  be  thou  ever  near. 
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THE  EMOTIONS  AND  PA88IO&& 


BT    HSXBY   B.    HIBBIH.  17.  8.  V. 


WHILE  there  are  emotions  more  powerful 
and  more  extensive  in  their  influence 
and  bearing  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  there  are 
perhaps  none  that  are  more  generally  and  fully 
appreciated  by  the  masses  of  mankind  than 
mirth. 

Dr.  Holmes  writes,  of  a  man  who,  in  view  of 
the  excessive  and  dangerous  effects  of  his 
mirthfulness,  never  dared  to  be  as  "funny"  as 
he  could.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
case,  the  effect  of  mirth  not  being  considered 
generally  in  the  least  degree  deleterious.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  taught  in  learned  essays 
that  the  excitation  of  the  risible  faculties  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
physique,  which  in  plain  Saxon  means  "to 
laugh  and  grow  fat!" 

Laughter  is  the  natural  expression  of  the 
emotion  of  mirth.  This,  the  result  of  a  mental 
operation  upon  the  body,  is  a  phenomenon  pe- 
culiar to  man,  and  is  often  an  index  of  the 
heart  and  of  individual  character  as  unerring 
as  truth. 

There  are  some  who  are  always  laughing 
when  awake — such  are  generally  wanting  in 
intellect.  There  is  the  boisterous  laugh,  the 
shrill  laugh,  the  chuckling  laugh,  the  good- 
humored  laugh,  and  the  gentle  laugh  that  falls 
on  the  ear  like  the  music  of  the  rippling  waters 
at  Springtime.  What  is  the  antecedent  cause 
that  excites  the  emotion  that  finds  expression  in 
laughter  ?  A  thousand  different  individual 
things  will  excite  the  emotion,  but  is  there  not 
a  common  principle  underlying  every  single 
example  of  the  risible?  Upon  examination  of 
the  state  of  mind  resulting  from  any  individual 
example  of  the  risible,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  incongruity  is  the  common  principle  or 
quality  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  sud- 
den discovery  of  this  disagreement  is  the  ante- 
cedent intellection  which  excites  the  emotion. 
This  sense  of  congruity  is  also  peculiar  to  man, 
and  doubtless  exists  in  his  nature  through  wise 
and  benevolent  design.  Where  this  congruity 
is  expected  and  at  first  sight  supposed  to  be, 
but  immediately  is  found  not  to  be,  the  emo- 
tion whose  expression  is  laughter  is  excited. 
As  has  been  illustrated  in  a  former  paper,  com- 
monplace, or  low  figures  or  expressions,  seri- 
ously introduced  in  immediate  connection  with 
objeets  truly  sublime  have  a  deplorable  effect, 
but  these  are  often  intentionally  and  most  suc- 
cessfully thrown  in  for  the'  very  purpose  of 
producing  mirth  by  an  appeal  to  our  innate 


sense  of  congruity.    Take  the  following  speci- 
men as  an  example: 

"  Thou  enviable  being! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 
Play  on,  play  on, 
My  elfin  John! 

Toss  the  light  ball — bestride  the  stick — 
I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick!" 

Words  are  not  necessary  to  excite  the  risible. 
Expression,  look,  gesture,  emphasis,  each  may 
produce  the  same  effect.  Coleridge  relates  a 
story  of  a  certain  preacher  who  read  the  follow- 
ing text  of  Scripture,  not  observing  the  proper 
emphasis,  and,  consequently,  produced  a  differ- 
ent effect  from  what  he  intended:  "And  he  said 
unto  his  sons,  Saddle  me,  the  ass — and  they 
saddled  him!" 

Laughter  is  said  to  be  promotive  of  health, 
but  we  must  look  beyond  this  for  the  final 
cause  of  mirth.  It  is  capable  of  doing,  and  was 
doubtless  designed  to  do  great  service  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

Benevolence  and  its  opposite,  contempt,  eaca 
use  mirth  as  a  medium  of  expression.  When 
employed  in  the  Bervice  of  the  latter  it  is  called 
ridicule;  in  the  service  of  the  former,  humor. 
There  is  a  very  harmless  form  of  ridicule  called 
parody,  which  is  a  ridiculous  imitation  of  some 
beautiful  work;  the  excellence  of  the  original  in 
connection  with  the  absurdities  of  the  imitation 
produce  an  incongruity  which  excites  laughter. 
The  success  of  the  parody  depends  greatly  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  original.  No  mean  pro- 
duction can  be  successfully  parodied.  Longfel- 
low's "Hiawatha,"  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  style,  as  well  as  in  view  of  its  com- 
pleteness as  a  work  of  genius  and  art,  was  for 
a  while  parodied  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  the  death  of  any  other  than  a  production 
of  genius.  Alfred  Tennyson's  famous  poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  famous  charge  of  the  six  hund- 
red light  horsemen  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava, 
is  familiar  to  my  readers.  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  this  artistic  production  the  au- 
thorities of  London  gave  a  free  dinner  to  the 
outcast  poor  belonging  to  the  city.  It  was  of 
course  in  true  English  style,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  The  next  day  Punch  appeared  with 
a  parody  upon  Tennyson's  poem,  in  the  shape 
of  a  description  of  the  dinner  and  its  incidents. 
A  portion  of  it  ran  thus: 

"  Half  starved — half  starved! 

Half  starved,  onward — 
Into  the  valley  of  soap 

Bashed  fall  six  hundred! 
For  oat  came  a  voice 

Which  each  one  had  pondered, 
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•  Forward  the  starved  brigade!' 
'  Take  a  pail!' Murphy  said— 
Io  to  the  valley  of  soup 
Rushed  full  six  hundred,"  etc. 

The  sensibilities  which  come  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  passion  form  a  very  important  and 
very  essential  part  of  man's  nature.  Words 
have  the  power  of  exciting  passion,  but  make 
not  so  deep  an  impression  as  when  assisted  by 
the  external  natural  signs  or  expressions.  But 
it  is  only  by  the  means  of  ideal  presence  that 
either  history  or  romance,  truth  or  fiction,  has 
any  command  over  the  passions.  The  imagina- 
tion must  come  in  play  to  give  the  representa- 
tion life  and  reality.  Without  it,  in  vain  would 
be  the  most  ingenious  and  powerful  combination 
of  words.  But  by  the  aid  of  this  faculty,  Gen- 
ius can  create  most  wonderful  and  magnificent 
works — "can  rouse  the  passions  or  their  rage 
control."  There  is  a  remarkable  relation  be- 
tween passions,  social  or  dissocial.  In  many 
instances  one  passion  is  productive  of  another. 
Pity,  for  example,  when  excited  in  the  heart 
for  any  person  in  distress,  will  produce  resent- 
ment against  the  persons  who  did  the  wrong  to 
the  object  of  our  sympathy.  Shakspeare,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  uninspired  writers,  the  genius 
who  left  no  depth  nor  recess  of  the  human 
heart  unsounded  and  unsearched,  and  none  of 
its  infinite  strings  untouched,  evinces  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  to  which  we  have  referred 
in  the  familiar  oration  of  Mark  Antony  over 
the  body  of  Caesar. 

Brutus  was  in  the  ascendency.  He  had  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  approve  his  deed. 
The  star  of  the  dead  Caesar  was  extinguished. 
Brutus  is  so  confident  that  he  demands  of  the 
people  that  they  shall  listen  with  respect  and 
attention  to  the  funeral  oration  of  Caesar's  friend. 
Antony  begins,  not  by  boldly  hurling  anathe- 
mas against  the  conspirators,  and  thus  endeav- 
oring to  excite  his  audience  to  vengeance.  This 
would,  indeed,  have  insured  death  to  Antony 
and  defeat  to  his  cause.  But  with  the  most 
consummate  art  he  hides  his  final  purpose  by 
an  ingenious  and  successful  effort  to  excite  the 
passion  of  grief  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  for 
the  sufferings  and  sad  fate  of  Caesar,  knowing 
that  this  passion  would  serve  as  a  mirror  to 
reveal  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  murder- 
ers, and  naturally  produce  hatred  and  resent- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  them. 
(See  Julius  Caesar,  Act  iii,  Scene  2d.) 

This  example  is  an  instance  of  the  represent- 
ation of  a  passion  communicated  from  one 
object  to  another.  But  one  passion  may  also 
be  produced  by  another,  without  any  change  of 
object.    Byron  said  that  "  friendship  is  love  full 


fledged,  and  waiting  for  a  clear  day  to  flyl" 
Moore  has  said  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  "  friend- 
ship turns  to  love,  though  love  to  friendship 
never!" 

The  tendency  of  pity,  combined  with  admira- 
tion, to  excite  love  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
Othello's  apology  and  defense  before  the  senate. 

"  My  story  being  done,  she  said, 

In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful. 

She  wished  that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man; 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint,  I  spake. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed: 

And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them." 

But  that  we  may  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  examine  them  not  only 
singly,  but  also  in  combination.  They  become 
doubly  interesting  and  instructive  as  we  trace 
their  operation  upon  the  mind  as  apparently 
coexistent  passions.  We  say  apparently  coex- 
istent, for  there  is  really  no  union,  and  they 
are  never  experienced  except  in  succession — 
often  moving  like  the  electric  flame,  yet  each 
in  its  turn  making  a  complete  impression.  A 
most  humorous  yet  striking  illustration  of  two 
dissimilar  and  opposite  passions  operating  in 
rapid  succession  upon  our  envious  and  miserly 
heart,  is  given  in  Act  iii,  Scene  1st,  of  the  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  where  Tubal,  with  marked 
circumspection  and  method,  deals  out  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  news  to  his  friend  Shylock. 
But  two  opposite  passions  may  also  proceed 
from  the  same  cause,  considered  in  different 
aspects.  When  two  such  passions  coexist  in 
the  same  breast,  there  is  still  no  sort  of  union, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  dissimilar  emotions  pro- 
ceeding from  different  causes,  are  only  felt  in 
succession.  Love  and  jealousy,  excited  by  a 
common  object,  occupy  the  mind  successively. 

This  gives  to  the  dramatist  a  fine  scope  for 
the  fluctuation  of  passion,  as  one  or  the  other 
alternately  prevails.  The  workings  of  these  con- 
flicting passions  have  been  painted  to  the  life 
by  several  masterly  hands.  Hannah  More,  in 
her  tragedy  of  "  Percy,"  introduces  Lord  Doug- 
las in  soliloquy  affected  by  these  two  contend- 
ing passions,  thus: 

"  0,  jealousy,  thou  aggregate  of  woes, 
Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  create  one! 
Yet  she  may  be  guiltless.     May?    She  must! 
How  beautiful  she  looked!    Pernicious  beauty! 
Yet  innocent  as  bright 

Seemed  the  sweet  blush  that  mantled  en  her  cheek. 
But  not  for  me,  but  not  for  me, 
Those  blooming  roses  blow! 
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And  then  she  wept;  what!  can  I  bear  her  tears? 
Well,  let  her  weep,  her  tears  are  for  another. 
0,  did  they  fall  for  me,  to  dry  those  tears 
I  'd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  feeds  my  heart, 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  precious!" 

Shakspeare  bandies  the  same  passions  in  his 
own  inimitable  style.  In  Othello's  soliloquy 
before  putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jeal- 
ousy each  stand  side  by  side,  like  Gabriel 
and  Satan,  stirring  the  innermost  depth  of  his 
crushed  heart,  yet  without  any  warfare. 

u  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul — 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  ycu,  you  chaste  stars! 

It  is  the  cause,  yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  blood, 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Yet  she  must  die!  .  .  . 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light; 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I  repent  me;  but  once  put  out  thine, 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.     I  must  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  tears.    This  sorrow 's  heavenly, 

It  strikes  where  it  doth  love." 

And  after  completing  his  inflexible  purpose 
in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  his  wife  for  reprieve, 
love  still  breathes  in  the  words, 

"I  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain." 


LUOY  ABLYH. 


BT  MABTHA    D.  HAtOIl. 


WHIPPLE,  in  his  lecture  upon  "Novels  and 
Novelists,"  says  that  fiction  writing  and 
reading  having  become  universal,  "controver- 
sialists wishing  to  inculcate  some  system,  good  or 
bad,  relating  to  other  departments  of  literature, 
choose  romance  as  an  appropriate  field  of  arms, 
and  straightway  publish  their  opinions  in  a 
novel."  Works  of  fiction,  written  from  some 
such  motives,  are  too  common  for  us  to  dispute 
the  assertion,  and  we  have  now  another  illustra- 
tion of  its  truth. 

The  doctrines  of  spiritualism  have  been  so 
often  disproved,  the  fallacy  of  its  arguments 
and  absurdity  of  many  of  its  manifestations  so 
clearly  shown,  that  it  seems  strange  that  the 
contest  should  be  again  taken  up;  and  in  a 
novel.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Trowbridge,  in  the 
book  whose  title  heads  this  article,  does  not 
attempt  argument.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
stated — with  how  much  truth  we  can  not  say — 
that  he  merely  relates  facts  that  have  come  to 
his  knowledge,  without  attempting  to  explain 


them;  without,  perhaps,  understanding  them 
himself.  And  the  absurdity  of  their  so-called 
"manifestations,"  is  in  some  places  so  shown  as 
to  give  credence  to  this  assertion.  But  though 
the  sword  of  contest  is  but  partially  unsheathed, 
it  is  still  visible;  and  the  inference  of  intelli- 
gent minds  must  be,  that  he  does  not  explain 
because  he  himself  believes. 

As  Holmes  and  Bayard  Taylor  put  their 
theories  into  other  people's  mouths  and  send 
them  forth  into  the  world  in  a  book,  so  Mr. 
Trowbridge  provides  a  stage,  creates  characters, 
and  shows  through  them  his  belief.  Having  by 
his  former  works  gained  a  hearing  with  the 
American  people,  he  now  comes  forth  aa  the 
advocate  of  this  doctrine.  If  the  theory  of 
spiritualism  be  true;  if  our  dead  are  indeed 
not  at  rest,  but  bound  to  tipping  tables  and 
dancing  chairs,  obeying  the  call  of  mediums, 
and  obligingly  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
belief,  then  this  book,  with  its  powerful  delinea- 
tions of  character,  its  crowd  of  strange  inci- 
dents, its  vivid  interest,  is  a  good  one.  But 
all  true  believers  rejecting  the  theory,  will  reject 
the  book  with  it. 

And  having  thus  briefly  told  the  theory  upon 
which  the  novel  is  built,  let  us  turn  to  the 
book  itself.  Lucy  Arlyn,  the  heroine,  is  a  gen- 
tle, graceful  character,  whose  temptations  and 
trials  can  not  but  interest  the  reader;  but  her 
experience  is  only  the  warp  with  which  to  in- 
terweave others  more  objectionable.  Opposed 
to  the  beautiful,  girlish,  and  yet  thoroughly 
womanly  Lucy,  is  another  character,  the  real 
heroine,  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  book — a  spirit- 
ualist, a  medium,  and  seeress,  called  Christina 
Frege.  Outwardly  she  is  a  "pale,  nervous 
young  lady,"  whose  chief  attractiou  is  an  air 
of  peculiar  refinement  and  fascination,  but,  sub- 
ject to  trances,  she  becomes  in  them  a  creature 
of  wonderful  passion  and  powers.  Other  char- 
acters there  are,  other  spiritualists;  but  Biddi- 
ken  the  treasure  seeker,  Murk  the  philanthro- 
pist, Archy  Brandle  and  little  Job,  are  but 
minor  actors.  The  most  perfect,  and  yet  most 
distasteful  character  of  the  book,  is  Christina. 
As  a  woman,  peculiar,  almost  revolting;  as  a 
medium,  the  power  she  had  over  others  is  not 
surprising. 

In  chapter  nine  we  are  introduced  into  a  "spir- 
itual circle,"  composed  of  Murk,  the  would-be 
leader  of  the  world;  Doctor  Biddiken,  a  "seedy, 
shriveled  old  man,"  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
searching  for  hidden  wealth;  Col.  Bannington, 
a  skeptic,  his  housekeeper,  and  two  mediums; 
one  a  half-witted  "  village  genius,"  the  other  an 
ignorant  girl  of  thirteen.  By  the  lettering  of 
the  alphabet,  answered  by  the  knocks  of  the 
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spirits,  Dr.  Biddiken  is  informed  that  his  long- 
lost  son  is  present.  To  the  questions  put  by 
the  anxious  father  in  reference  to  the  place  and 
manner  of  his  death,  satisfactory  answers  are 
given;  and  at  last  Murk,  more  spiritually  - 
minded  than  the  Doctor,  announces  that  he  can 
see  the  dead  boy.  Just  as — in  spirit — he  is  em- 
bracing his  father,  and  the  Doctor  is  exclaim- 
ing, "I  feel  his  kissl"  the  real  son,  alive  and 
well,  appears.  The  circle  being  convinced  that 
it  was  a  "lying  spirit,"  with  which  they  had 
been  communicating — an  easy  way  of  settling 
the  matter,  it  seems  to  us — breaks  up. 

Of  a  far  more  serious  character  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Guy  Bannington,  the  hero  of  the  book. 
A  half  infidel,  a  doubter  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  is  led  into  spiritualism  by  the  ar- 
gument that  its  truth  proves  the  truth  of  im- 
mortality. Accidentally  going  to  Dr.  Biddiken's 
house,  one  afternoon,  he  there  finds  a  circle 
assembled,  and  among  them  the  "  seeress,"  Chris- 
tina Frege.  The 'room  is  dark  and  close.  He 
can  barely  see  that  his  companions  are,  with 
one  exception,  of  any  thing  but  a  spiritual 
character;  but,  "almost  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  Guy  had  felt,  stealing  over  him, 
an  indescribable  magnetic  influence — it  seemed 
to  surround  him  like  a  fine,  invisible,  soothing, 
almost  stupefying  mist."  The  medium,  in  a 
trance  state,  places  her  hands  on  his  head,  and 
announces  him  as  their  promised  king,  and  the 
leader  of  all  their  enterprises.  Then  "some- 
thing descended  upon  Guy,  like  a  cloud  as  of 
tiie  breath  of  angels.  Pure,  passionless,  deli- 
cious, dewy  thoughts  distilled  from  it,  suffusing 
bis  whole  being."  A  little  later,  at  some  words 
of  the  medium  referring  more  directly  to  him- 
self, he  "yearned,  then  and  there,  to  sink  upon 
his  knees  and  pray,  as  he  had  not  often  prayed 
in  his  undevout  career."  In  this  case  the  in- 
ference is,  that  the  spirits  were  good,  and  not 
'•lying." 

When  the  excitement  of  the  hour  passed 
away,  and  Guy  had  time  to  think,  he  found 
himself,  as  might  have  been  expected,  "  with  a 
desire  to  be  fed  with  fresh  experiences."  This 
craving  for  more  of  animal  excilement  is  sup- 
plied by  Christina  Frege.  A  revelation  is  made 
to  her  of  a  secret  grave  in  the  woods;  she  re- 
quests Guy  to  accompany  her  in  her  search, 
and  her  trance-vision  is  verified  by  the  finding 
of  the  grave. 

A  spiritualist,  Christina  Frege  is  also  a  be- 
liever in  affinities  and  free  love,  and  these  are 
destined  to  work  trouble  for  poor  Lucy  Arlyn. 
By  her  arts,  both  of  personal  fascination  and 
spiritual  gifts,  she  obtains  no  little  influence 
over  Guy  Bannington.    There  is  supposed  to 


be  among  the  mountains  a  secret  treasure,  to 
discover  which  Dr.  Biddiken  has  spent  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  his  life.  He  is  unable, 
however,  to  find  the  place  of  the  treasure  till 
Christina,  by  her  supernatural  powers,  discov- 
ers it.  The  spiritualists  then,  joining  them- 
selves into  an  organization  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  determined  to  obtain  the  gold,  and 
with  it  reform  the  world.  In  a  chapter  of  re- 
markable power,  but  of  questionable  good,  the 
forming  of  the  society  and  consecration  of  Guy 
Bannington  as  its  leader  is  described.  The  scene 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the  one 
at  the  cascade,  seems  almost  a  mockery  of 
divine  things,  which  not  even  the  spiritual  in- 
fluences under  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  done 
can  excuse. 

After  this  consecration  Guy  becomes  in  heart 
and  so ul  a  spiritualist;  devoting  all  his  energies 
to  the  task  of  securing  the  wealth  the  mount- 
ain is  supposed  to  contain;  neglecting  wife  and 
friends  for  his  spiritual  companions.  Having, 
however,  converted  his  hero,  the  author  troubles 
us  with  no  more  manifestations.  Indeed,  as  the 
work  proceeds,  as  slowly  but  surely,  all  Guy's 
hopes  and  aspirations  seem  to  center  in  the 
discovery  of  the  gold,  the  influences  become 
fainter,  doubts  assail  the  various  members  of 
the  association,  and,  one  by  one,  they  withdraw, 
taking  their  money  with  them.  At  last  Chris- 
tina herself  confesses  that  she  has  lost  her  me- 
diumship,  can  no  longer  speak  with  certainty, 
of  the  place  of  the  treasure,  and  Guy  is  left 
alone. 

The  story  darkens  toward  the  end  into*  a 
tragedy.  The  murder  in  the  woods,  the  exam- 
ination and  arrest  of  Guy,  the  awful  fate  of 
Murk  and  Dr.  Biddiken,  and,  softening  the 
horror  a  little,  the  death  and  burial  of  little 
Agnes,  and  Lucy's  sorrow,  follow  one  another 
in  quick  succession,  and  hold  the  reader  to  the 
book  by  their  terrible  interest.  Mr.  Trowbridge 
is  no  ordinary  writer,  and  in  the  description 
of  these  scenes  vivid  power  is  sluown.  Grim 
humor,  too,  is  mingled  with  the  horrors  crowd- 
ing the  last  chapters.  The  light,  amusing  epi- 
sodes of  the  first  part  of  the  book  are  discarded 
now,  and  the  few  touches  of  mirth  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  high  ten  the  contrast  between  them 
and  the  awful  reality. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trouble  which  Guy 
enr  mnters  from  his  first  meeting  with  the 
sp  ritualists  to  his  trial  for  murder,  above  all, 
C  .ristina's  own  confession,  that  she  had  not, 
ss  she  had  before  affirmed,  seen  the  treasure  in 
the  rocks,  but  had,  from  personal  and  selfish 
motives,  allowed  herself  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  magnetic  influences  of  Dr.  Biddiken's  house, 
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toould  convince  Guy  of  the  falsity  of  their  theo- 
ries. But  amid  all  these  difficulties,  in  the  very 
culmination  of  them  all,  when  even  those  who 
had  first  led  him  into  spiritualism  began  to 
doubt  its  truth,  he  still  believes  and  clings  to 
it.  In  the  prison,  the  night  before  his  trial,  to 
the  question  of  Christina,  "after  all  you  have 
suffered,  notwithstanding  you  have  been  so 
wronged  and  deceived,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  dangerous,  ridiculous,  and  impure  in  their 
manifestations,  do  you  still  believe  in  spiritual 
gifts,  and  in  the  holy  communion  of  spirits?" 
Guy  answers,  "I  do,  as  firmly  and  truly  as 
ever."  Then  he  sums  up  that  belief  in  one 
statement:  "The  dangers  and  crudities  to  which 
you  allude  arise  from  our  own  selfishness  and 
ignorance,  from  defective  mediumship,  and  per- 
haps from  the  imprudence  of  lying  and  fanat- 
ical spirits.  These  are  but  clouds  in  the  heaven 
that  shines  pure  and  blue  over  all.  We  have 
only  to  elevate  ourselves  in  order  to  rise  above 
them,  and  breathe  the  ether  of  inspiration  free 
from  taint.  We  may  reach  a  region  where  only 
lofty  and  holy  intelligences  can  exist,  where  no 
impure  influence  can  come."  The  reader  may 
possibly  have  heard  this  before;  we  have  read 
something  very  much  like  it  irt  the  columns  of 
spiritualist  journals.  Again,  in  referring  to  the 
Bible,  here  is  his  statement:  "So  long  as  we 
regard  it  as  the  record  of  an  age  of  miracles 
long  since  closed,  it  is  lost  time  turning  its 
pages;  but  when  we  learn  that  it  treats  of  the 
possibilities  of  man  in  all  ages,  with  what  vital 
interest  we  read!" 

'  Guy  Bannington  still  holds  to  his  faith  in 
spiritual  influences,  because,  through  them,  he 
has  gained,  during  his  year  of  trial,  a  rich  ex- 
perience in  "love,  and  faith,  and  patience." 
There  is  no  hint  of  a  changed  heart,  no  word 
of  Christ;  the  conversion,  if  such  it  is  intended 
to  be,  has  been  wrought  by  the  spirits,  and'  its 
fruits  are  a  very  great  charity  for  others*;  and 
the  belief  that  the  true  regeneration  of  the 
World  will  come,  when  we  "draw  our  daily  life 
from  those  high  springs" — vaguely  indicated  in 
the  preceding  sentence  as  "the  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  power" — "and  lead  others  to  them 
by  our  good  works."  A  simpler  and  truer  state- 
ment would  be,  when  being  taught  of  Christ 
and  believing  on  him,  we  carry  our  religion 
into  our  daily  life,  and  draw  others  to  the  Ore 
from  whom  alone  our  powers  can  come  by  th  *■ 
beauty  and  purity  of  all  our  actions.  Guy't 
belief  seems  imperfect,  more  especially  as  the 
"love,  and  faith,  and  patience,"  do  not  appear 
till  his  trials  are  over,  he  is  restored  to  Lucy, 
and,  following  the  usual  course  of  novelists,  his 
father  has  died  and  left  him  his  property. 


And  now  our  brief  review  t>f  this  book  is 
finished.  We  have  not  tried  to  argue  against 
its  doctrines — to  intelligent  minds  little  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  refute  them.  Our  object 
has  been  by  the  statement  of  its  plan,  and  by 
quotations  from  the  book  itself,  to  show  what- 
it  is.  An  interesting  story,  written  with  great 
dramatic  power,  with  fatal  energy  of  purpose, 
there  is  in  it  much  to  please  and  excite,  and 
much  also  to  harm.  Though  the  author  has 
not  scrupled,  when,  in  the  turns  of  the  story,  it 
suited  his  purpose,  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  \ 
many  spiritual  manifestations,  though  his  spir- 
itual characters  are,  with  one  exception,  calcu- 
lated merely  to  excite  amusement  among  his 
readers,  and  their  doctrines  laughter,  there  is 
yet,  under  all  this,  as  strong  current  in  another 
direction.  In  the  character  of  Christina  Frege 
he  has  concentrated  all  that  is  powerful  and 
worthy  in  spiritualism;  he  has  mingled  good 
with  the  evil  in  her  disposition  and  actions;  has 
gathered  around  her  the  most  startling  mani- 
festations, and  uttered  through  her  the  theories 
of  human  development  and  good  to  mankind. 
The  other  mediums  appear  in  scenes  calculated- 
only  to  amuse;  wherever  Christina  comes  ail  is 
earnest  and  strong.  And  the  reader  remember- 
ing Murk  and  Sister  Lingham  only  to  laugh 
at,  and  Snow  to  despise,  will  give  to  Christina 
Frege  his  attention  and  interest. 

All  true  men  and  women,  believers  in  Christ 
and  followers  of  his  cause,  will  condemn  the 
influence  of  "Lucy  Arlyn,"  and  keep  its  perni- 
cious doctrines  from  the  young.  No  man  can 
read  books  without  being  influenced  by  them, 
and  the  influence  of  evil  books  upon  the  lives 
and  characters  of  others,  has  enough  illustra- 
tions to  make  us  weary  of  such  books.  When 
the  day  comes  that  fiction,  already  recognized 
as  a  power  in  the  worlds  shall  be  adopted  l«y 
the  right  as  well  as-  the.  wrong  side*  used  to 
prove  and  illustrate  true  doctrines  and  true 
religion,  then  the  influence  of  infidel  and  spirit- 
ual books  will  be  counteracted.  Till  that  day 
comes  let  us,  clinging  only  to  that  which  is 
pure  and  good,  condemn  books  whose  descrip- 
tions of  religion  and  theories  of  humanity  are 
as  wrong  as  those  of  Lucy  Arlyn. 


Fiction  may  be  more  instructive  than   real 
history;   but  the   vast  rout  of  romances    and   1 
novels,  as  they  are,  do  incalculable  mischief.    I 
I  wish  we  could  collect  all  together,  and  make   . 
one  vast  fire  of  them.    I  should  exult  to  see  the 
smoke  of  them  ascend,  like  that  of-  Sodom  and   , 
Gomorrah:   the  judgment  would  be  as  just. — 
J.  Foster.  -  .  ■ 
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BT    1XILT    HUKTHHTOH    KILLXB. 


AUNT  DEBORAH  PARSONS  lias  been  to 
make  us  a' visit.  Being  an  old  maid,  and 
so  belonging  to  no  one  in  particular,  she  has 
come  to  be  a  kind  of  parish  property,  and  is 
claimed  of  right  by  every  one  to  whom  trouble 
in  any  shape  chances  to  come.  She  has  one  of 
those  strong,  calm,  self-reliant  natures  that  are 
so  comforting  sometimes  to  lean  upon;  and, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  rough  or  un- 
feeling, has  a  way  of  quietly  ignoring  all  the 
little  annoyances  of  domestic  life  and  marching 
straight  over  them  in  a  triumphant  way  of  her 
own.  Aurtt  Deborah  is  homely  beyond  all 
question,  but  her  homeliness  has  a  character  in 
it.  It  is  a  homeliness  of  too  much  mouth  and 
nose,  too  heavy  a  chin  and  too  cragged  a  fore- 
head for  a  woman;  but  it  is  a  face  of  strong, 
kindly,  earnest  expression,  and  would  be  posi- 
tively beautiful  beside  one  of  the  tame,  flat, 
snubby  faces  one  sees  so  often  in  a  crowd. 

"Nobody  ever  calls  you  homely,  aunt  Debby," 
said  a  merry  young  girl,  "for  you  are  just  as 
good  as  you  can  be." 

"Dear  me,  child,"  said  aunt  Debby,  "I  an't 
half  as  good  as  I  might  be;  but  I  am  just  as 
handsome  as  I  can  possibly  be,  for  I  'm  just  as 
the  Lord  made  me;  I  'd  be  as  glad  to  be  good 
looking  as  any  body,  for  I  do  admire  pretty 
things." 

Aunt  Debby  lived  forty  years  and  never 
thought  of  having  a  mission,  and  probably 
would  have  died  contented  without  one  but  for 
the  war.  When  we  all  sent  our  brothers  and 
son 9  away  to  fight  for  the  dear  old  flag,  aunt 
Debby  worked  till  her  eyes  were  dim  over  flan- 
nelst  and  socks,  and  needle-cases,  and  all  sorts 
of  comforts  and  Conveniences  for  them,  and 
then  she  waited  at  home,  as  we  all  did,  and 
prayed,  and  hoped,  and  feared.  And  when  to 
one  home  after  another  came  sorrowful  tidings 
of  death,  aunt  Debby  watf  at  hand;  not  with 
words  of  comfort,  she  used  to  say  she  had  no 
gifts  of  consolation,  but  to  make  sure  that  every 
thing  human  hands  could  do  was  done  for  the 
outward  comfort  of  the  bereaved.  At  last  came 
a  letter  from  Benny  Ford — little  Benny,  whom 
aunt  Debby  had  nursed  through  measles,  mumps, 
and  a  score  of  petty  ailments.  Benny  was  sick 
in  the  hospital  at  City  Point,  and  in  his  boyish 
way  wrote  to  his  mother  all  his  homesick  heart. 
He  longed  so  for  mother's  face  and  mother's 
band,  and  he  would  give  a  whole  regiment  of 
major-generals  for  aunt  Debby  to  make  him 
some"  tea  and  toast.     Aunt  Debby  listened  to 


the  letter,  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  gingham 
apron,  and  went  home  without  saying  much. 
But  next  day  she  packed  up  some  plain,  sub- 
stantial clothing  in  an  old-fashioned  hair  trunk, 
filled  the  great  round  top  with  bundles  of  cat- 
nip, peppermint,  sage,  and  other  famous  herbs, 
drew  fifty  dollars  from  her  deposit  at  the  vil- 
lage store,  and  then  very  gently  bade  her  friends 
good -by. 

'"I'm  going  to  the  hospital  if  they '11  take 
me  for  a  nurse,"  she  said;  "not  because  I  think 
I '  can  do  it  better  than  others,  but  I  'm  well 
and  strong,  and  if  any  thing  happens,  whyj 
there 's  nobody  special  to  miss  me." 

Every  one  wanted  to  do  something  to  help 
her  in  her  outfit,  but  she  refused  decidedly. 

"I've  got  every  earthly  thing  I  know  how 
to  use  in  my  trunk,"  she  said,  "and  if  some  of 
you  '11  remember  to  look  after  the  widow  Jones, 
and  see  that  old  Mrs.  Barnes  has  her  Winter 
wood,  that  's  about  all  I  have  n't  provided 
for." 

And  so  aunt  Debby  became  a  hospital  nurse, 
and  never  once  left  her  labor  till  the  close  of 
the  war  sent  her  home  with  the  other  veterans, 
and  the  neighbors  looked  out  in  the  morning  to 
see  her  little  house  thrown  open,  and  her 
feather-beds  out  airing  in  the  back-yard.  She 
slipped  quietly  into  her  old  place  and  her  old 
duties,  and  seldom  talked  of  her  hospital  expe- 
riences. She  was  more  silent  than  before,  as  1 
have  always  noticed  that  women  from  whom 
life  has  taken,  or  to  whom  it  has  brought  great 
and  precious  things,  learn  more  and  more  to 
"commune  with  their  own  hearts  and  be  still." 

Aunt  Deborah  Parsons  came  to  make  us  a 
visit.  The  papers  had  brought  to  us  day  after 
day  nothing  but  records  of  weakness  and 
treachery,  where  strength  and  honor  seemed 
most  needed,  and  I  lay  upon  the  sofa,  with  my 
aching  head  bound  up,  and  quivered  with  phys- 
ical and  mental  pain.  After  all  we  had  sacri- 
ficed and  suffered,  to  stand  so  shamed  and 
stamped  with  cowardice  before  angels  and  msn ! 
It  seemed  too  hard  to  bear — harder  because, 
being  a  woman,  I  might  not  give  indignant 
voice  to  my  most  indignant  heart.  And  yet  I 
felt  that,  in  this  hour  of  decision,  I  had  a  most 
sacred  right  to  be  heard — a  right  purchased 
with  blood,  with  anguish,  with  bereavement 
never  to  be  healed.  Had  I  not  given  of  my 
best  beloved  to  die  for  this  mother  country, 
and  deemed  her  glory  cheaply  won  in  spite  of 
the  cruel  cost?  And  new  was  I  to  be  silent 
and  see  this  honor  sullied!  So  I  wearied  my- 
self with  most  fruitless  anxieties,  while  aunt 
Debby  sat  with  her  knitting,  and  only  now  and 
then  sent  me  a  keen  glance  of  her  gray  eyes. 
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"Go  to  sleep/*  said  she  at  last;  "the  Lord 
has  taken  us  in  hand,  and  he  is  n't  going  to 
leave  us  till  he  has  seen  this  thing  through — 
clear  through — to  the  end.  That 's  where  I 
rest;  and  whenever  I  get  anxious  and  troubled, 
and  feel  as  if  every  thing  was  going  wrong, 
have  to  go  clear  back,  after  all,  and  say  to  my- 
self, 'He  knows;  he  never  makes  mistakes.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  I  faintly,  "but  it  is  so  hard  to 
wait;  so  hard,  when  we  were  just  in  sight  of 
the  land  of  promise,  to  be  turned  back  into  the 
wilderness  for  another  forty  years  of  wan- 
dering." 

"Child,"  said  aunt  Debby,  "when  I  used  to 
read  in  my  Bible  that  'a  thousand  years  are  in 
his  sightbut  as  yesterday,  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night/  I  used  to  feel  discouraged  about  it,  as 
though  we  never  could  hope  to  see  enough  of 
any  thing  even  to  guess  what  the  Lord  meant 
by  it.  But  I  know  better  now.  It  is  n't  my 
days  that  are  a  thousand  years,  and  he  does  n't 
want  me  to  carry  the  burdens  and  do  the  work 
of  a  thousand  years  in  them.  I  mean  to  do 
what  he  sends  me  as  well  as  I  can  while  I  'm 
here,  and  when  I  'm  gone  I  make  no  doubt  he'll 
manage  very  well  without  me." 

Then  aunt  Debby  went  to  the  table  and 
opened  the  little  Bible  and  read  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly: "The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed,  saying, 

"Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us." 

"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh; 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 

She  shut  the  book  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, and  went  back  to  her  rocking-chair. 

"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh," 
said  my  soul  in  confident  assurance,  and  left  it 
all  in  His  hands  "who  moves  to  his  great  ends, 
unthwarted  by  the  ill." 

When  I  awoke  aunt  Debby  was  reading  a 
little  slip  of  newspaper,  with  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

"It's  such  a  simple  little  thing,"  she  said, 
handing  it  to  me.  "I  never  could  get  much 
sense  out  of  poetry,  but  this  goes  right  to  my 
heart.  I  could  n't  help  thinking  it  might  have 
been  Jamie." 

The  poem  was  said  to  have  been  found  under 
the  pillow  of  a  soldier  who  lay  dead  in  a  hos- 
pital near  Port  Royal.  It  seemed  to  me  so 
touching,  so  full  of  weariness,  I  can  not  help 
giving  it  here: 

"  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

With  little  thought  or  care 
Whether  my  waking  find 
Me  here  or  there. 


My  good  right  hand  forgets 

Its  cunning  now — 
To  march  the  weary  march 

I  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold, 

Nor  strong — all  that  is  past: 
I  'm  ready  not  to  do, 

At  last,  at  last! 

My  half-day's  work  is  done, 

And  this  is  all  my  part; 
I  give  my  patient  God 

My  patient  heart; 

And  grasp  his  banner  still, 

Though  all  the  blue  be  dim; 
These  stripes,  no  less  than  stars, 

Lead  after  him!" 

"Poor  boy,"  said  aunt  Debby  wiping  her 
eyes,  as  I  unconsciously  read  the  lines  aloud, 
"that's  just  the  way  many  a  one  has  died; 
homesick  and  worn  out:  just  waiting,  waiting 
day  after  day,  till  he  got  tired  of  trying  to 
live,  and  they  found  him  in  the  morning  dead. 
That  was  the  way  with  Jamie;  nobody  knew 
just  when  he  went." 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  said  I;  "you  never 
spoke  of  him  before." 

"No,"  said  aunt  Debby;  "I  do  n't  often  feel 
as  if  I  wanted  to  think  over  those  things,  but 
my  mind  keeps  running  on  Jamie,  so  I  may  as 
well  tell  you: 

"It  was  just  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  we  were  so  crowded  with  wounded 
men  at  City  Point  that  we  had  to  put  all  who 
could  be  moved  out  in  tents  to  make  more  room 
in  the  wards.  There  was  such  a  constant,  strain 
upon  the  nurses  that  the  only  way  we  could 
do  was  to  take  turns  at  sleeping*  a  couple  of 
hours  at  a  time;  and  it  may  seem  strange  to 
you,  but  I  could  dress  those  awful  wounds,  and 
work  over  those  poor  mangled  fellows  till  I  was 
ready  to  drop,  and  then  lie  down  on  a  hard 
bed,  in  hearing  of  it  all,  and  sleep  as  sound  as 
a  baby.  One  night  they  woke  me  up  and  aaid 
that  Mrs.  W. — she  was  one  of  the  head  nurses — 
had  fainted  away  at  her  work — clear  worn 
out — and  I  must  come  and  see  to  a  new  lot  of 
men  that  were  just  coming  in.  That  was  the 
worst  lot  they  ever  sent  us.  Some  of  them  had 
been  lying  in  an  old  mill  days  before  they 
found  them,  and  they  were  half  starved  and 
stiff  with  blood.  They  took  them  out  of  the 
ambulances  and  laid  them  in  rows  on  the  floor, 
and  as  fast  as  we  could  we  washed  them  and 
put  them  in  beds.  There  were  not  places 
enough  for  all  of  them.  'Leave  the  worst  ones 
where  they  are/  said  the  surgeon,  'half  a  dozen 
of  them  will  die  before  morning/  It  seemed 
hard,  but  we  made  them  as  comfortable  as  we 
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cottld,  fed  them  with  warm  gruel,  and  waited 
for  morning.  Four  died  that  night,  three  more 
the  next  day,  and  then  there  was  but  one  to 
find  a  bed  for;  a  slender  little  fellow,  with  a 
smooth,  round  face,  and  great  bine  eyes  as  clear 
aa  a  baby's.  He  had  two  bad  wounds,  and  it 
seemed  a  wonder  how  he  lived,  for  he  had 
almost  bled  to  death  before  he  was  brought  in. 
I  never  could  tell  how  it  was,  but  the  very 
first  time  that  boy  looked  into  my  face  with 
those  great  innocent  eyes  of  his,  I  felt  as  if 
something  had  taken  right  hold  of  my  heart. 
And  when  the  doctor  said  he  did  believe  the 
little  fellow  was  going  to  live  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  I  just  choked  up  and  cried;  I  could  n't 
help  it.  Well,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  he  kept 
along  and  did  n't  seem  to  gain  much.  Then 
they  sent  away  several  hundred  of  our  men  to 
Portsmouth  Grove  hospital,  in  Newport  Bay. 
That  gave  us  easier  times,  and  I  used  to  get  a 
chance  once  in  a  while  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  Jamie  for  half  an  hour.  He  used  to  watch 
for  me — I  liked  to  know  that — I  could  see  him 
following  me  with  his  eyes  from  bed  to  bed  as 
I  came  down  the  ward,  and  he  always  had  such 
a  quiet,  contented  smile  when  I  came  to  him; 
it  rested  me  if  I  was  ever  so  tired. 

"He  told  me  about  his  mother,  a  widow  in  a 
little  country  town  in  Maine,  and  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  to  let  her  know  her  Jamie  was 
alive,  and  be  thought  may  be,  in  some  way,  she 
would  contrive  to  come  and  nurse  him,  though 
she  was  poor  and  it  was  such  a  long  journey. 
Day  after  day  the  poor  boy  would  lie  there  and 
contrive  ways  to  pay  his  mother's  expenses, 
and  almost  every  time  I  came  to  his  bed  I 
found  him  eager  to  tell  me  of  some  new  plan. 
But  as  the  weather  grew  warmer  Jamie  got 
weaker,  and  his  round  face  got  sharp  and  thin. 
He  slept  a  great  deal,  and  whenever  he  was 
awakened  he  would  begin  to  talk  eagerly  about 
getting  well  and  getting  his  bounty  lands. 

"  'Do  n't  you  think  they  '11  give  us  bounty 
lands?'  he  asked  of  the  doctor.  '  It  'II  be  so 
nice  when  we  have  a  little  farm  of  our  own, 
mother  and  me;  she  always  wanted  one/ 

"'I  'm  glad  I  did  n't  die  in  that  old  mill/  he 
said  one  day.  'I  used  to  think  when  I  lay 
there  and  heard  the  water  tumbling  over  the 
stones,  that  if  I  could  only  get  down  to  it  I  'd 
like  to  take  one  good  drink  and  die.  But  then 
I  should  n't  have  got  my  bounty  lands  and  had 
a  home  for  mother.' 

"I  wrote  again  to  his  mother  and  told  her 
that  Jamie  was  evidently  sinking,  and  I  sent 
her  all  the  money  I  had  to  help  toward  her 
expenses.  She  never  got  it,  but  it  was  spent 
for  Jamie  all  the  same,  and  I  never  grudged  it. 


"  Jamie  had  a  little  red  Testament  that  was 
his  constant  companion,  and  many  a  time  I 
have  found  him  lying  asleep  with  his  cheek 
resting  against  it.  It  was  his  mother's  parting 
gift,  and  he  had  kept  it  through  all  his  troubles. 

"  'It  talks  just  like  my  mother/  he  said,  'and 
when  I  read  it  and  go  to  sleep  I  always  dream 
about  her,  and  how  we  used  to  walk  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning  with  the  bells  all  ringing 
and  the  big  waves  rolling  up  along  the  beach. 
I  can  hear  'era  just  as  plain,  splash,  splash,  and 
the  gulls  flying  low  over  the  water.' 

" '  He  can 't  last  much  longer/  the  doctor 
said  one  morning  as  he  passed  my  little  pantry 
at  the  end  of  the  ward. 

" '  Then  why  do  n't  you  tell  him  so/  I  said. 
'I  never  can  do  it;  I  love  him  as  if  he  was  my 
baby.' 

'"What's  the  use  in  telling  him?'  said  the 
doctor.  'He  's  as  ready  to  go  as  ever  any  one 
was,  and  the  least  excitement  will  bring  on  in- 
ternal hemorrhage.  With  care  we  may  keep 
him  till  his  mother  comes.' 

"'She'll  never  come/  I  said  to  myself,  for 
the  doctor  was  out  of  sight;  'it 's  my  belief  his 
mother  is  dead.' 

"That  evening,  when  the  night  nurses  came 
in,  I  took  the  steward's  little  lamp  and  went  to 
see  Jamie  a  moment  before  I  left.  He  was 
lying  wide  awake,  and  smiled  as  I  came  to  him. 

"'Are  you  very,  very  tired/  he  asked;  'be- 
cause I  wanted  to  hear  you  read  a  few  verses. 
It '8  the  chapter  that  begins,  "Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me."  That  's  the  text  our  minister  preached 
about  the  Sunday  before  we  all  marched 
away  to  the  war.  I  only  remember  just  one 
thing  he  told  us,  that  when  we  thought  of  the 
strong,  and  just,  and  dreadful  God,  we  should 
also  think  of  the  tender  and  compassionate 
Jesus,  and  because  we  believed  in  God,  we 
should  believe  also  in  him.' 

"  I  read  about  lialf  the  chapter  to  him,  and 
then  he  seemed  to  fall  asleep.  But  just  as  I 
was  leaving  him  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said, 
'You'd  better  write  to  mother  again,  and  tell 
her  not  to  mind  coming  down  here;  it's  so  far 
for  her  to  come  alone,  and  I  feel  a  great  deal 
better  to-night.  Tell  her  to  keep  up  good  heart 
and  wait  till  I  get  my  bounty  land;  it  won't 
be  long.' 

"I  smoothed  away  his  hair  and  straightened 
his  pillow,  but  I  could  n't  speak  a  word. 

"  Next  morning  early  as  I  was  going  through 
one  of  the  wards  I  met  the  doctor. 

"  '  Have  .  you  been  in  number  seven?'  he 
asked. 

"  '  Not  yet/  I  said,  and  waited. 
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"  'Jamie 's  got  his  bounty  land/  said  the  doc- 
tor, and  he  shut  his  mouth  hard  together  and 
went  on. 

"I  went  straight  to  number  seven — past  the 
long  rows  of  beds  to  the  further  end.  There 
he  lay,  my  Jamie,  just  as  I  had  left  him  in  the 
evening,  asleep|Vit  seemed,  only  there  was  no 
breath. 

"No  one  knew  when  he  died.  Only  once  in 
the  night  the  man  in  the  next  bed  heard  him 
say,  'The  bells,  the  bells I'  and  that  was  all. 

"We  kept  one  of  his  thick  curls  for  his 
mother:  I  put  it  in  the  little  Testament  against 
the  chapter,  'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled/ 
and  then  they  buried  him.  Six  feet  of  earth — 
just  enough  to  lie  in — that  was  all  the  bounty 
land  the  dear  boy  got  here,  but  I  'm  sure  the 
Lord  had  a  place  ready  for  him  up  in  heaven." 
.  Aunt  Debby  was  silent  for  .a  few  moments, 
her  knitting  lying  idly  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
looking  straight  out  at  the  window.  There  was 
a  little  glimpse  of  green  wheat-field  beyond  the 
garden,  swaying  into  shining  billows  as  the 
wind  awept  it.  The  bees  droned  in  the  honey- 
suckles, the  swallows  twittered  past  the  win- 
dow; the  earth  was  full  of  happy,  thoughtless 
life,  that  went  joyously  through  its  circle  of 
existence,  fulfilling  perfectly  the  ends  of  its  cre- 
ation; and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  we  alone,  with 
our  vexed  human  hearts,  were  anxious  and 
troubled.  Better  for  us  if  our  souls,  like  swal- 
lows, soared  more  in  the  sunshine,  content  with 
our  daily  blessings,  and  leaving  the  past  and 
the  future  to  the  Father's  care.  How  much  of 
all  this  was  in  aunt  Debby's  mind  I  can  not 
tell,  but  presently  she  took  up  her  knitting 
with  a  faint  smile,  saying, 

"After  all,  there's  one  thing  we  can  be  sure 
of — He  knows — he  never  makes  mistakes,  and 
when  we  get  puzzled  and  troubled,  it 's  good  to 
get  back  to  that  and  rest." 

"And  what  about  Jamie's  mother?"  I  asked; 
"  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  from  her?" 

"That  was  the  worst  of  it,"  said  aunt  Debby. 
"If  I  could  only  have  gone  on  thinking  she 
was  dead,  and  they  were  both  together  up 
there,  it  would  have  been  a  comfort.  But 
about  two  weeks  after  Jamie  died  a  woman 
came  to  the  hospital  inquiring  for  her  boy, 
James  Ashley.  Well,  so  many  were  dying,  and 
so  many  coming  and  going,  they  could- n't  tell 
her  at  first,  but  after 'a  while  they  found  it  on 
the  books— 'James  Ashley,  Co.  D,  2d  Reg. 
Maine  Volunteers.  Admitted  May  30th.  Died 
June  28th.' 

"I  can  't  tell  you  about  it,"  said  aunt  Debby 
hoarsely,  "it  was  enough  to  break  any  one's 
heart  to  see  how  struck -down  and  broken  the 
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poor  aoui.was.    Dr.  Wells,  he  came  to  me  and 
said: 

"'Jamie's  mother  has  come;  you  must  go 
and  take  care  of  her/  .  ( 

"So  I  took  her  away  to  my  little  room,  and 
I  sat  down  and  told,  her  all  about  Jamie,  and 
she  looked  me  in  the  face  and  never  heard  a 
single  word.  Then  I  took  the  little  Testament 
and  put  that  in  her  hands;  and/when  she  aaw 
that  and  the  lock  of  hair  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand better  about  it  But  the  poor  thing  was 
quite  broken  by  all  she  'd  gone  through — the 
long  journey  and  the  dreadful  disappointment, 
and  I  do  n't  think  she  was  quite  right  in  her 
wits  afterward.  When  she  went  away  she  gave 
me  back  the  little  Testament.and  the  hair,  ' be- 
cause you  know  I  shall  see  Jamie  pretty  aoon^ 
and  it  do  n't  matter.  He'll  want  me,  I  know; 
he  '11  be  lonesome  without  me:  we  always  meant  , 
to  live  together  when  he  got  his  bounty  lands.'    ; 

"She  went  away  in  a  yessel  bound  for  Port-    l 
land.    The  captain's  wife  promised  to  look  after 
her,  and  I  hope  she 's  safe  home  with  Jamie 
before  now. 

"The  country  is  full  of  just  such  sorrowful 
things,  and  when  I  think  about  them  it  makes 
me  feel  sure  that  the  Lord  is  n't  going  to  let 
traitors  or  cowards  cheat  us  out  of  what  we  've 
been  fighting  for.  Why,  child,  it 's  the  Lord's 
little  ones — his  weak,  tender,  helpless  ones,  that 
have  borne  all  the  bitterest  of  these  sorrows, 
and  do  you  think  he 's  going  to  let  them  suffer 
for  nothing?  So  when  the  rulers  and  the  strong 
ones  take  counsel  against  right  and  justice,  I 
just  say  as  David  said,  'He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  derision.' " 


A  proper  and  judicious  system  of  reading  is 
of   the   highest   importance.     Two    things    are 
necessary   in    perusing   the   mental    labors    of 
others;  namely,  not  to  read  too  much,  and  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  nature  of  what  you 
do  read.     Many  persons  peruse  books  for   the 
express    and    avowed    purpose    of   consuming 
time;  and  this  class  of  readers  forms  by  far  the 
majority  of  what  are  termed  the  reading  pub- 
lic; a  habit  more  injurious  in  its  influence  on 
mind  and   character  cau  hardly  be  imagined.    , 
Others,  again,  read  with  the  laudable  anxiety    j 
of  being  made  wiser;  and  when  this  object  is    i 
not  attained,   the  disappointment   may  gen er-    | 
ally  be  attributed,  either  to  the  habit  of  reading 
too  much,  or  of  paying  insufficient  attention  to    | 
what  falls  under  their  notice. — Blakey. 
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WE  present  to  our  readers  for  the  present 
month  an  excellent  portrait  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  first,  if  we  Bhall  be  able  to  carry  out 
our  design,  of  a  series  representing  some  of  the 
principal  crowned  ladies  of  Europe.  We  place 
the  Queen  of  England  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
as  the  first  in  our  esteem,  not  only  for  the  ex- 
alted position  she  occupies,  and  which  she  has 
filled  with  such  eminent  success  in  the  presence 
of  an  admiring  world,  biU  still  more  for. the 
exalted  character  which  sne  has  maintained  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  temptations  and  trials  in- 
cident to  the  throne  and  the  Court.  As  the 
sovereign  of  a  powerful  empire,  as  a  Queen 
revered  and  beloved  by  her  subjects,  as  a  wo- 
man, wife,  and  mother,  we  regard  her  as  a 
model  of  excellence. 

Queen  Victoria  was  born  May  24,  1819.  Her 
father  was  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent.  Her  mother 
was  Victoria  Maria  Louisa,,  daughter  of  the 
Puke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Just  twenty  months 
after  his  marriage,  and  just  eight  months  after 
the  birth  of  Victoria,  her  father  died.  This 
event  turned  the  eyes  of  all  England  to  Vic- 
toria as  their  future  Queen,  though  yet  an  in- 
fant child. 

Her  beautiful  character,  which  has  since 
adorned  her  exalted  station,  was  apparent  in 
its  first  buddings  in  her  childhood  and  youth. 
An  English  gentleman  who  was  familiar  with 
her  early  life,  says:  "  When  I  first  saw  the  pale 
and  pretty  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  she 
was  fatherless.  Her  fair,  light  form  was  sport- 
ing in  all  the  redolence  of  youth  and  health,  on 
the  noble  sands  of  old  Ram  agate.  It  was  a 
Summer  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  induce  lan- 
guor, but  yet  warm  enough  to  render  the  favor- 
ing breezes  from  the  laughing  tides,  as  tbey 
broke  gently  upon  the  sands,  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing. Her  dress  was  simple;  a  plain  straw 
bonnet,  with  a  white  ribbon  round  the  crown, 
a  colored  muslin  frock,  looking  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  shoes  on  as  pretty 
a  pair  of  feet  as  I  ever  remembered  to  have 
seen  from  China  to  Kamtschatka.  Her  mother 
was  her  companion,  and  a  venerable  man,  whose 
name  is  graven  on  every  human  heart  that  loves 
its  species,  and  whose  undying  fame  is  recorded 
in  that  eternal  book  where  the  actions  of  men 
are  written  with  the  pen  of  Truth,  walked  by 
ber  parent's  side,  and  doubtless  gave  those  coun- 
sels, and  offered  that  advice,  which  none  was 
more  able  to  offer  than  himself— for  it  was  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce." 


When  she  had  attained  her  eighteenth  year, 
the  year  of  her  legal  majority,  her  birthday 
was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendor.  Four 
weeks  had  not  passed  away  from  these  festivi- 
ties, when  her.,  uncle;  the  reigning  monarch, 
William  IV^was^sejzed  with  sudden  illness  and 
died,  on  the;2Qth.of  June,  1837:  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  others  of  the  nobility,  arrived  at  the  pal- 
ace at  Kensington,  to  pommunicate  to  Victoria 
the  tidings  of  her  uncle's  death,  and  that  she 
was  Queen  of  England.  That  day  she  assem- 
bled her  first  Privy  Council.  Upward  of  one 
hundred  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  realm 
were  present.  "In  the  midst  of  the  scarred 
veterans  of  war,  gray -haired  statesmen,,  judges, 
of  the  court,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  stood 
this  youthful  maiden,  with  her  fragile  and  fairy 
form,  pale  and  pensive,  and  yet  graceful  and 
queenly  in  her  childlike  loveliness.  And  when 
the,  herald-  announced,  '  We  publish  and  pro- 
claim that  the  high  and  mighty  Princess,  Alex- 
andria Victoria,  is  the  only  lawful  and  rightful 
liege  lady,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of. 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-* 
land,  Defender  of  the  Faith/  the  timid  and, 
lovely, maiden,  overwhelmed  by  the  scene,  threvf, 
her  arms  aronpd  her  mother's  neck,  and  wept 
with  uncontrollable  emotion.  And  when  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  her  father's  younger 
brother,  was  about  to  kneel  at  her  feet  to  kiss 
her  royal  hand,  as  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, she  gracefully  placed  an  affectionate  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  and  with  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  exclaimed,  'Do  not  kneel,  my  uncle, 
for  1  am  still  Victoria,  your  niece!'" 

In  a  few  days  she  made  her  first  appearance 
as  Queen  before  the  Parliament.  Statesmen,  no- 
bles, embassadors  from  foreign  courts,  thronged 
the  chamber.  Victoria  entered,  not  wi).h  tall, 
commanding  figure,  but  as  a  loving,  gentle- 
hearted  child,  to  win  at  once  all  hearts  to  ten-j 
derness  and  love.  She  ascended  the.  throne,. and 
with  a  clear,  though  tremulous  voice,  read  her 
first  address  to  the  statesmen  around  her  so  dis- 
tinctly as  to  make  herself  heard  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  Victoria  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  there 
was  a  lad  of  the  same  age,  a  relation  of  the 
family  on  the  mother's  side,  who  often  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  her  Btudies  and  her  sports. 
In  those  early  years  a  strong  attachment  grew 
up  between  them,  and  it  could  not  be  concealed 
that  Victoria  looked  upon  Prince  Albert  with 
more  than  ordinary  affection.  Their  attachment 
ripened  into  mutual  love,  and  soon  after  her 
coronation  they  were  married,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1840.    The  nation  approved  of  the 
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match,  and  what  does  not  often  happen  among 
royal  personages,  two  youthful  hearts,  drawn 
together  amidst  the  splendors  of  a  palace  by 
mutual  affection,  were  united  in  the  most  sacred 
and  delightful  of  tieB.  As  a  consequence  the 
union  was  highly  promotive  of  the  happiness 
of  both  of  the  illustrious  pair,  and  they  have 
given  to  England,  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
beneficent  influences  of  their  happy  reign,  the 
illustrious  example  of  a  royal  family  univer- 
sally respected  and  beloved,  dwelling  together 
in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  affection,  and 
illustrating  the  beauty,  order,  amiable  disposi- 
tions, and  domestic  happiness  of  a  well-ordered 
Christian  household.  This  illustrious  example 
ot  a  pure,  loving,  happy  family  circle  dwelling 
in  the  cold  and  cheerless  regions  of  elevated 
rank  and  power,  we  esteem  one  of  England's 
brightest  treasures,  and  most  useful  and  honor- 
able traits  among  the  nations. 

Albert,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was 
born  August  26,  1819,  and  was  the  second  son 
of  Duke  Ernest  I,  who  died  in  1844,  and 
younger  brother  to  the  present  Duke-regnant 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Qotha.  Educated  thoroughly 
at  the  University  of  Bohn,  and  possessing  tal- 
ents of  the  first  order,  cultivated  and  refined 
by  diligent  and  successful  study,  and  endowed 
with  a  disposition  singularly  amiable  and  pa- 
cific, the  Prince  brought  to  his  exalted  position 
the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
devolved  upon  him,  for  the  delicate  and  pecu- 
liar relations  which  he  sustained  as  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  for  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  came  as  a  stranger  and  for- 
eigner. A  little  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age  when  he  became  the  husband  of  Victoria, 
his  excellent  good  sense,  and  prudent  and  dis- 
creet bearing  in  all  the  relations  he  sustained, 
preserved  him  from  those  follies  and  mistakes 
that  might  have  been  feared,  and  shielded  him 
from  that  jealousy  and  suspicion  that  might 
have  been  engendered  by  his  foreign  origin. 
Perhaps  all  history  can  not  afford  an  instance 
of  the  performance  of  high  and  irresponsible 
but  strictly-limited  duties,  with  a  dignity  and 
singleness  of  intention  comparable  with  that 
which  enforced  the  approbation  of  all  England, 
and  made  the  whole  nation  feel  they  had  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
consort  of  their  Queen. 

With  the  sagacity  to  recognize  at  once  the 
temptation  and  dangers  of  his  exalted  position, 
he  eschewed  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
family  and  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  kept  the 
faith  he  had  pledged  to  his  young  queen  bride 
with  simple  and  unwavering  fidelity.  He  watched 


over  his  children  with  an  assiduity  commensu- 
rate with  the  trust  devolved  upon  him.  The 
charitable,  the  commercial,  and  the  social  move- 
ments and  interests  of  the  nation  found  in  him 
a  wise  and  efficient  patron.  His  exquisite  tact 
and  discretion  in  reference  to  the  exciting  polit- 
ical questions  by  which  he  was  surrounded  are 
remarkable.  The  bitterest  partisanship  found 
nothing  to  condemn  in  his  course.  All  knew 
that  in  public  affairs  Her  Majesty  consulted  her 
husband,  but  not  a  word  or  look  of  his  ever 
compromised  the  independence  and  impartiality 
of  the  throne.  His  devotion  as  a  husband  was 
only  equaled  by  that  of  his  royal  wife,  whose 
inexpressible  grief  for  his  loss  five  years  of 
mourning  has  scarcely  in  the  least  assuaged. 
It  is  this  devotion  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
this  faithfulness  of  the  father  and  mother,  this 
beautiful  example  of  happy  home-life  in  high 
places  that  will  constitute  the  grandest  legacy 
the  illustrious  pair  will  leave  to  the  world.  We 
are  confident  that  we  are  pronouncing  the  high- 
est and  best  encomium  upon  them,  when  we 
say  we  know  of  no  better  model  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  than 
the  Queen;  no  more  complete  pattern  of  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father  than  her  consort. 

Prince  Albert  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1861,  leaving  the  Queen  overwhelmed  with  in- 
consolable grief.  It  was  the  first  great  blow 
that  had  fallen  upon  her.  For  twenty-one  years 
they  had  been  realizing  with  almost  unshadowed 
felicity  their  ideal  of  earthly  happiness.  All 
her  children  had  lived;  she  had  seen  her  eldest 
daughter  married  to  the  heir  of  a  great  mon-  | 
archy;  another  daughter  was  about  to  form  an  j 
alliance  prompted  by  mutual  affection;  her  hus- 
band had  been  a  wise  and  true  counselor;  for 
years  he  had  hardly  ever  stirred  from  her  side, 
unwearied  in  his  attentions  and  services.  Out 
of  the  clear  sky  suddenly  came  the  bolt  that 
left  her  desolate  and  alone.  How  calm,  and 
happy,  and  domestic  had  been  their  life  is  now 
seen  in  the  irrepressible  grief  of  the  Queen. 
The  glory  of  Victoria  is  her  genuine  womanly 
character,  and  no  where  is  it  more  tenderly  and 
touchingly  exhibited  than  in  her  fidelity,  and 
the  constancy  and  depth  of  her  sorrow  as  the 
widow  of  the  man  she  loved.  Since  the  death 
of  Prince  Albert  she  has  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, cherishing  with  matronly  dignity  her 
younger  children  who  still  cluster  around  her, 
and  ameliorating  her  grief  and  loneliness  by 
offices  of  social  kindness  and  charity.  She  is 
still  the  "Queen  Mother,"  and  how  attentive 
she  is  to  her  own  children  may  be  inferred 
from  a  late  pleasing  circumstance.  The  arch- 
deacon of  London  on  one  occasion  was  catechis- 
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ing  the  yonng  princes,  and  being  surprised  at 
the  accuracy  of  their  answers,  said  to  the  young- 
eat  prince,  "  Your  governess  deserves  great  credit 
for  instructing  you  so  thoroughly  in  the  Cate- 
chism." Upon  which  the  royal  boy  responded, 
"0!  but  it  is  mamma  who  teaches  us  the  Cate- 
chism." Many  American  mothers  may  take  a 
profitable  hint  from  this  queenly  practice. 

We  have  said  but  little  of  Victoria  as  Queen, 
nor  need  we  say  much.    But  few  of  the  cares 
of  government  rest  upon  her.    The  able  coun- 
selors who  surround   her  guide  the  affairs  of 
state  in  her  name.    She  has  little  to  do,  except 
to  attend  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  to  pre- 
sent herself  as  the  conspicuous  pageant  on  a 
gala  day,  and  to  give  her  signature  to  those 
acts  of  Parliament  which  are  supported  by  those 
friends  in  whom  she  reposes  confidence.     And 
yet  her  power  on  the  throne  has  been  felt,  and 
her  firmness  on  several  questions  and  occasions 
has  controlled  and  directed  the  policy  of  the 
nation.     During  the  lifetime  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort she  found  in  him  a  wise  and  true  coun- 
selor; and  superior  to  the  petty  jealousy  which 
would  have  actuated  a  mind  of  less  nobility, 
she  availed  herself  of   his  invaluable  services 
and  leaned  upon  him.    But  her  glory  as  a  Queen 
will  stand  rather  in  not  doing  than  in  what  she 
has  done.    The  accidents  of  birth  placed   her 
where  she  is.     Strong  temptations   have  sur- 
rounded her.    Every  thing  which  this  earth  can 
furnish  of  wealth,  pomp,  and  pageantry,  have 
been  arranged  to  dazzle  her  eye.     Yet  in   the 
midst  of  such  scenes  she  has  maintained  her 
integrity,  she  has  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  peace,  morality,  and  religion,  has 
won  the  respectful  affection  of  all  her  subjects, 
and  has  preserved  a  character  untarnished  and 
unsuspected.     Her  reign  has  been  a  period  of 
progress  and  prosperity  unequaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  her  country.     The  rancor  of  contending 
parties  has  never  assailed  the  Crown,  because 
all  have  felt  alike  that  they  were  treated  with 
the   most   loyal   impartiality.     The  silent   but 
powerful  influence  of  a  chaste  and  noble  woman, 
exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  enthroned 
as   the  head  of  the  nation,  has  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  society,  and   impressed  itself  on   all 
phases  of  English  life.    The  historian  of  her 
times  will  find  few  striking  or  brilliant  events 
to  illuminate  bis  story,  but  the  world's  history 
will  contain  but  few  examples  of  queenly  reigns 
that  in  moral  grandeur  will  equal  that  of  Queen 
Victoria.     If  he  will  be  able  to  record  no  great 
wars,  no  brilliant  triumphs,  no  intricate  schemes 
of  ambition,  the  common  materials  of  royal  his- 
tory, he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
bearing  testimony  to  this  truth,  that  her  sub- 


jects were  contented  and  happy,  that  conspira- 
cies or  rebellions  against  her  authority  were 
things  unknown,  and  that  no  enemy  or  party 
could  find  even  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  court 
scandal.  She  is  every  inch  a  Queen,  in  that 
she  has  ruled  herself. 

But  in  speaking  of  her  we  are  constantly  in- 
clined to  forget  the  Queen — the  woman,  the 
wife,  and  the  mother  eclipsing  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  the  Crown.  Her  title  to  the  approba- 
tion of  history  will  rest  in  these  relations  and 
in  her  irreproachable  character.  A  Queen  with 
a  deep  and  enduring  love  for  her  husband,  with 
an  ardent  attachment  to  home,  a  motherly  love 
for  her  offspring,  a  dislike  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play, and  a  constant  longing  after  domestic  tran- 
quillity in  the  midet  of  necessary  receptions, 
grand  levees,  and  dazzling  pageants,  give  her  a 
character  of  uniqueness  among  the  royal  ladies 
of  the  world  that  will  secure  to  her  a  nobler 
immortality  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
of  the  crowned  women  of  the  world.  Such  a 
character  may  fail  to  captivate  the  senses  or 
please  the  mere  admirer  of  earthly  vanities, 
but  will  not  be  wanting  in  charms  for  thos^. 
who  can  admire  virtue  in  high  places,  or  place^a 
becoming  value  upon  a  noble  example.  "Tc* 
know  the  real  character  of  such  a  sovereign/ 
says  a  recent  observer  of  her  life,  "one  must 
look  away  from  the  glittering  palace'  life  of 
Windsor  and  London,  to  the  secluded  dales  and 
mountain  nooks  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland — 
to  the  little  village  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Caird — to  her  numerous  unostentatious  chari- 
ties— to  that  rigid  exclusion  of  all  but  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family  from  the  recent  tribute 
of  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  hustmnd  and 
father  at  Coburg.  In  short,  to  be  good  rather 
than  to  be  great — as  the  world  esteemeth  great- 
ness— seems  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  the  aim 
of  Victoria's  life,  in  public  and  in  private." 
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Air  iceberg  drifting  in  the  polar  seas 
Braces  its  cold,  and  bold,  and  glistening  front 
Against  the  sharpness  of  the  Arctic  blasts; 
But  when  it  idly  floats  by  southern  shores, 
Where  mild  sunshine  wakes  the  praise  of  Spring, 
Warm  airs  embrace  the  rugged  stranger  round, 
And  melt  away  its  angles  with  their  breath: 
The  tepid  waves  caress  it,  and  the  light 
Nestles  among  its  many  crevices, 
Till  it  relents,  and  in  a  vail  of  mist 
Withdrawing,  sinks,  and  weeps  itself  away 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  Summer  sea. 
And  so,  when  argument,  reproach,  and  force 
Are  spent  in  vain,  the  hard  heart  yields  to  love. 
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SILEBOE. 


IT   G.   X.    8TOHB. 


THERE  is  a  power  in  silence  more  efficient 
than  the  clamor  of  words,  as  the  low  mur- 
mur of  a  little  rill  steals  upon  the  senses  with 
better  and  gentler  effect  than  the  impatient  and 
hurrying  waves  of  the  ocean.  We  have  stood 
under  old  forest  trees  after  the  storm  had  passed 
over  them,  carrying  fear  and  dismay  along  its 
track,  and  had  no  words  to  describe  the  sensa- 
tions we  experienced  as  the  footsteps  of  the 
tempest  died  away  and  left  us  alone  with  the 
silence  wherein,  if  ever,  then  we  could  hear 
the  " audible  voice  of  God"  in  the  violets  that 
trembled  at  our  feet  and  in  the  wild-wood 
leaves  that  leaned  together  and  whispered  above 
our  head,  and  the  last  tear-drops  of  the  rain 
now  and  then  softly  falling  at  intervals,  as 
some  faint  breath  of  wind  fluttered  airily  among 
the  leaves.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
arouse  the  spirit  to  anger  in  such  a  spot  as 
this — it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  Peace  would 
almost  arise  in  visible  form  and  shame  down 
the  shadow  of  an  evil  thought  or  deed,  while 
in  the  blue  and  misty  underwood  seemed  mov- 
ing back  and  forth  a  soft  procession  of  ethereal 
beings,  always  pointing  upward  as  if  to  lead 
the  mind  of  mortals  beyond  the  dwelling-places 
of  the  stars. 

We  read  innumerable  instances  of  how  great 
and  noble  minds  have  conquered  and  repelled 
an  infuriated  rabble,  among  which  the  example 
of  our  blessed  Lord  stands  out  before  us,  the 
monument  of  enduring  patience  and  humility, 
clothed  with  a  nature  too  lofty  to  stoop  to 
clamor  with  the  weaknesses  of  coarser  minds. 

There  is  a  host  of  words  cast  forth  and  wasted 
upon  the  air,  in  the  daily  lives  of  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  families.  We  step  over  the 
threshold  of  a  household,  and  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish which  are  the  voices  that  prevail  If 
the  children  are  graceful,  respectful,  and  unob- 
trusive, we  know  that  the  mother  is  soft-voiced, 
and  possesses  a  refined  and  graceful  character, 
that  is  transmitted  by  the  silent  movement,  the 
subdued  and  elegant  bearing.  She  silently  puts 
to  shame  their  childish  altercations,  and  they 
are  more  sensitive  to  the  reproachful  glance  of 
her  eye  than  the  children  of  a  stormy,  scolding 
parent  are  to  the  infliction  of  the  rod. 

There  is  nothing  grander  than  to  see  a  being 
beset  by  the  annoyances  and  perplexities  of  life 
bearing  provocation,  defeat,  and  disaster  with  a 
serene  and  silent  bearing,  perhaps  assailed  by 
vile  insinuations  and  false  charges,  moving  on 
with  that  lofty  spirit  that  at  last  compels  the 


admiration  of  his  foes,  and  they  come  to  (bead 
the  quiet  glance  of  his  eye  more  than  any 
threatening  word  he  could  have  uttered  Down 
the  long  and  wearily-trodden  aisles  of  time, 
stand  out  upon  pinnacles  more  enduring  and 
admirable  than  those  of  fame,  a  goodly  company 
of  those  who  have  made  their  lives  sublime  by 
the  nobility  of  soul  that  spoke  not,  only  when 
the  time  came  to  speak — then  were  their  \0ice3 
listened  to  as  if  the  blast  of  a  thunder-cloud 
had  broken  upon  the  stillness  of  a  Summer 
noon.  Their  memorable  words  are,  registered 
in  the  hearts  of  nations,  their  names  are  rever- 
ently breathed  by  the  side  of  a  thousand  loving 
hearth-stones,  and  generations  of  little  ones  are 
taught  of  the  noble  ones  whose  whole  lives 
through  proclaimed  the  sublimity  of  a  silent 
yet  ardent  nature. 

The  deepest  and  most  unutterable  joy  can  find 
no  words,  therefore  is  silent;  but  we  behold  it 
giving  luster  to  the  eye  and  vermilion  to  the 
cheek,  and  it  sits  in  tremulous  tenderness  upon 
the  lips.  Also  the  agony  of  sorrow  is  known 
to  be  greatest  at  the  hour  when  it  becomes 
speechless  and  motionless.  This  strange  ele- 
ment is  converted  to  use  because  of  ita  strength 
and  power  and  beauty  of  expression — useful  in 
the  pauses  of  a  song — rendering  the  effect  that 
no  harmony  of  sound  could  then  or  there  pro- 
duce. The  notes  glide  down  from  the  roar  of 
battle-fields,  through  avenues  of  Summer  aisles, 
and  we  are  transported  from  stormy  shares  to 
the  land  of  perpetual  peace  by  the  anc^l  of 
rest — the  floating,  dying  angel  of  silence. 


TEAKS. 


IT    ALFRED    TXKNTSOV. 


Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  tbey  tn*»n* 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 

Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields. 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  outer  world 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 

That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 

So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  Summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  glows  a  glimmering  square 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 

On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  at  love, 

<Deep  as  first  leva,  and  wild  wi(h  all  regfet, 

0  Death  in  Life,  the  days  {hat  axe  no  mora. 
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LOOSE  LEAVES. 


BY   BOSS   MATTIIYI. 


LEAF  FIRST.    . 
'  In  the  beginning." 


HERE  I  ait  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sum- 
mer leaves,  with  the  sun  slanting  through 
like  great  golden  arrows. 

Save  a  murmur  ever  and  anon  sweeping 
through  the  trees  there  is  no  sound.  If  I  were 
weary,  I  'm  quite  sure  rest  and  peace  would 
come  to  me  here.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
home  in  a\l  the  world  so  flooded  with  sweet 
human  love  and  sympathy  as  this  old  gabled- 
roof  home  of  ours. 

The  minister  thinks  it 's  God's  love  that 
makes  the  place  so  cheery  and  bright,  but  I 
do  n't. 

I  write  it  here  without  any  reserve,  that  God 
does  n't  seem  to  me  to  be  love,  but  harshness 
and  justice. 

It 's  human  sympathy  that  makes  the  world 
so  glad.  Once  I  remember  stealing  away  into 
the  garret  on  a  Summer's  day — how  the  sun 
came  darting  through  a  thousand  tiny  peep- 
holes, making  the  very  spider-webs  seem  like 
cloth  of  gold!  I  wonder  if  when  our  lives  are 
full  of  good  words  and  gentle  charities  they 
do  n't  seem  to  God  as  the  poor  little  black 
webs  seemed  to  me,  cloth  of  gold?  I  'm  not 
going  to  talk  or  write  any  thing  about  God, 
however,  because  I  do  n't  like  people  that  are 
always  filling  their  conversation  up  with  some- 
thing they  know  nothing  of. 

From  where  I  sit  I  can  see  my  mother  as  she 
flits  from  trunk  to  trunk.  Tom  's  going  away  to 
school  in  the  morning.  There,  mother  is  just  put- 
ting in  bis  Sunday  suit  of  beautiful  home-made 
brown.  He  says  it  makes  him  feel  just  like  a 
prince  to  wear  such  beautiful-fitting  clothes, 
and  I  'm  sure  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  princess,  and 
we  all  wonder  if  every  body  won't  think  of 
them  just  as  we  dot 

What  visions  we  have  of  the  coming  days! 
Tom's* going  to  be  an  artist  and  paint  a  Ma- 
donna for  his  master-piece.  Not  like  the  bread 
and  -butter  Madonnas  that  I  've  seen  staring 
at  you  with  great,  meaningless  eyes;  but  one 
with  sad>  prophetic  vision  looking  far  into  the 
future,  and  seeing  the  darkened  day  and  uplifted 
cross  for  the  little  child.  I  think  it  will  look 
very  much  as  mother  does. 

I  'm  going  to  be  an  authoress.  Not  that  I 
have  the  trick  of  stringing  ideas  together  like 
pearls  on  silver  threads,  but  I  must  say  some- 
thing.   How-  indignant  I  was  to-day  when  the 


minister  said,  after  talking  with  Tom  about  his 
profession,  "  Which  will  you  be,  a  school-teacher 
or  a  milliner?"  Suppose  he  had  said,  "  Thomas, 
my  son,  will  you  be  a  tailor  or  a  copyist?" 
Would  n't  every  body  see  the,  absurdity  of  the 
thing?  Yet  I  do  n't  like  to  hear  people,  par- 
ticularly ladies,  talk  about  their  God-given 
powers,  as  if  all  power  was  n't  God-given. 
Such  people  only  retard  progress. 

I  like  to  see  a  life  in  such  perfect  harmony 
that  it  is  strong  indeed  as  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, lofty  as  the  mountains  of  the  Lord,  and 
carries  with  it  an  influence  as  irresistible  as  the 
force  of  mighty  floods.  I  know  of  such  a  life, 
and  so  does  the  great  world — the  life  of  a  wo- 
man who  sings  above  now  in  divine  numbers. 

How  delighted  Tom  is  with  his  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation! I  never  did  like  any  thing  of 
that  sort,  though;  it  seemed  just  like  a  beggar's 
ticket,  and  I  always  feel  like  a  beggar  when  I 
present  one. 

Poor  children,  the  minister  said  to-day,  the 
world  is  full  of  unrest,  and  you  have  nothing 
but  dreams  with  which  to  encounter  its  dread 
unbelief  and  doubt!  What  makes  the  minister 
and  a  great  many  other  good  people  constantly 
talk  about  such  dreary  themes?  I  never  think 
of  such  things;  but  it  must  be  because  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  God.  If  ever  I  'm  religious 
I  'm  going  to  have  little  windows  where  my 
Christianity  is  kept,  so  that  I  sha'  n't  get  mor- 
bid. 

That  will  be  away  in  the  future.  How  the 
great  hereafter  stretches  out  for  me  and  Tom, 
and  how  I  fill  it  up!  The  present  is  a  little 
jutting  plain  on  which  we  stand,  and  leaning 
far  over  I  Bee  the  bright  uplands  of  the  coming 
days.  The  sky  is  spanned  with  the  bow  of 
promise,  the  lands  are  full  of  blossoms  which, 
expanding  and  forever  expanding,  wax  into 
goodly  trees,  blessing  with  their  shade  noon 
travelers  1  How  full  the  days  shall  be  of  noble 
deeds!  Mother  says  of  such  stuff  dreams  are 
made.  May  be.  I  can't  think  but  that  God 
respects  us  all  the  more  for  these  same  dreams. 
Some  people  are  so  painfully  resigned  as  to  the 
hereafter,  it  really  makes  me  feel  quite  uncom- 
fortable to  be  with  them,  they  trust  every- 
thing so  implicitly  in  the  hands  of  Providence! 

Tom  says  he  thinks  that  God  even  admires 
Satan  for  his  bold  spirit.  We  enjoy  reading 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  because  the  writer 
makes  him  seem  to  possess  such  a  bold  and 
lofty  character.  I  wonder  what  such  men  as 
Milton  and  St.  Paul  do  in  heaven!  Why,  of 
course  the  women  do  not  keep  silent  there,  and. 
that  must  trouble  poor  St.  Paul  very  much ! 

I  suppose  God  has  a  dwelling-place  for  hint 
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in  some  remote  corner,  where  he  can  not  hear 
the  pure  soprano  when  the  great  choir  sings. 
That  'a  my  mother's  voice.    I  must  stop  writing. 

LEAF  SECOND. 
"And  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 

How  well  I  remember  my  thoughts  to-night, 
when  Tom  left  home  four  years  agol  What  a 
future  was  to  be  ours!  but  the  coming  days 
are  ever  being  woven  into  the  past,  and  nothing 
of  all  our  hopes  are  realized!  Drifting,  drift- 
ing! Yes,  that's  the  word!  Life  is  a  turbid 
stream  on  which  no  quickening  breezes  ever 
blow.  We  are  cast  on  ^t  and  sail  whither  we 
will. 

I  know  what  doubt  means  now,  and  unrest 
too.  Sometimes  it  almost  seems  to  me  as  if 
God  were  cruel.  0,  so  cruel  to  make  us  live! 
0,  this  living,  this  thinking!  If  one  could 
only  stop  the  busy  wheels  just  for  a  moment, 
and  rest;  but  to  be  compelled  to  live,  to  think, 
from  day  to  day,  with  leaden  Bkies  above,  and 
for  sweet  human  sympathy  nothing  but  ashes! 
And  God  is  so  far  removed  I  never  can  make 
him  seem  like  a  friend. 

Then  He  is  only  interested  in  one  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  to  think  that  all  the  ages  have 
been,  and  will  be  full  of  just  such  weary  souls! 
Does  God  give  us  all  our  thoughts,  our  sensi- 
bilities, only  to  mock  us?  Sometimes  when  I 
feel  thus,  I  can  tell  what  hell  means,  where 
with  burning  feet  weary  ones  forever  walk, 
crying,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  !  Christ,  have 
mercy!"  I  do  n't  think  it  could  be  more 
dreadful  to  dwell  forever  in  hell  than  to  live 
oppressed  with  doubt  and  unrest.  May  be  Tom 
can  explain  these  things  to  me.  Dear  Tom! 
he  came  home  last  week.  How  proud  we  all 
are  to  think  of  him  graduating!  I  was  half 
afraid  when  I  saw  him  on  the  platform  that  he 
would  be  so  glad  to  see  us  all  he  'd  forget  him- 
self, but  no. 

I  do  n't  think  he  'd  like  to  have  me  speak  of 
the  beautiful  home-made  brown  coat  he  wore 
when  he  left  home,  but  I  thought  of  it  fre- 
quently, and  the  shiny  one  he  wears  now  is  n't 
half  so  tasty  to  me  as  the  one  mother  made 
years  ago  for  him.  Tom  seems  just  a  little  bit 
shy  of  us  all  now  because  we  're  not  fashiona- 
ble. I  think  mother  notices  it  too,  for  to-day 
I  saw  her  darning  socks,  and  there  was  a  tear 
in  her  eye.  Yes,  I  'm  quite  sure  of  it;  but 
when  I  spoke  about  it,  she  said  it  was  only  the 
smoke,  and  yet  the  fire  was  out.  Tom  dresses 
so  well  now,  and  we  're  all  so  glad  of  it! 

I  did  n't  like  what  he  said  about  mother  to- 
day, though.     He  was  afraid  her  influence  in 


the  Sunday  school  was  n't  half  what  it  would 
be  if  she  were  more  stylish,  and  he  did  wish 
she  would  stay  away.  0  Tom,  ycu  have  an 
expressive  way  of  saying  dear  Jesus,  bat  you 
do  n't  feel  it!  Your  life  is  only  peppered  and 
salted  on  the  surface  with  religion;  it  isn't 
seasoned  all  the  way  through. 

I  sometimes  feel  quite  dreary  when  I  think 
of  his  growing  away  from  us  all,  as  I  'm  quite 
sure  he  is  doing.  I  wonder  if  Providence  de- 
signed that  culture  should  lead  people  away 
from  their  home  friends.  I  think  I  '11  go  on  a 
mission;  but  girls  always  talk  about  missionary 
schemes  when  life  does  n't  seem  particularly 
inviting  to  them. 

We  never  talk  of  the  future  now;  and  if  Tom 
were  to  paint  a  Madonna,  it  would  not  be  the 
sad-eyed  mother  of  our  early  days,  but  a  prond, 
revengeful  woman,  with  eyes  full  of  passion. 
Why  do  we  lose  the  freshness  of  our  lives  so 
early?  We  can  't  all  be  made  into  smooth 
verse;  there  will  be  little  defects  here  and  feet 
wanting  there  to  make  the  meter  perfect. 

The  expression  of  some  lives  is  so  grand  that 
I  turn  to  them*  almost  with  reverence!  I  won- 
der, though,  if  such  people  were  ever  tempted 
as  I  am?  No,  God  gives  them  all  rest;'  but 
they  must  know  something  about  such  things, 
or  how  could  they  write  as  they  do?  Poets 
and  artists,  mother  says,  should  be  God's  best 
men,  because  they  give  tone  to  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

I  have  often  watched  the  waves  as  they  beat 
up  and  up.  What  liquid  gold  floods  them  all 
when  the  sun  slants  to  the  west!  Just  so  we 
common  people  make  an  age  look  brilliant  with 
the  light  reflected  from  our  great  characters. 

I  wish  Tom  could  be  such  a  man;  he's  going 
into  the  army  to-morrow — I  shall  stay  at  home 
and  do  scornful  little  services.  A  woman's 
work  is  made  up  of  such  little  odds  and  end* 
that  there  is  always  something  to  be  done  be- 
fore it  '8  finished.  I  have  n't  any  doubt  but 
that  when  we  get  to  heaven  God  will  find 
it  necessary  to  patch  it  up  a  little  before  it  can 
be  put  along  side  of  man's  work. 

After  all  life  is  such  a  mockery,  and  I  write 
it  here  without  any  reserve,  that  living  is  very 
nothingness,  utter  wretchedness  and  doubt.  I 
wish  God  were  n't  so  far  away,  I  'd  like  to  tell 
him  about  these  things;  but  that  would  n't 
make  any  difference.  It  is  n't  his  love  that 
satisfies  us  and  makes  the  world  seem  so  beau- 
tiful; and  after  all  beauty  does  n't  satisfy  us. 
The  ineffable  light  that  shall  beam  on  us  here- 
after will  only  make  more  clear  this  truth,  that 
God  is  not  the  fullness  of  life. 

All  these  things  seem  clear  to  Tom  because 
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he  f8  studied  so  much.  It  'e  so  easy  for  him  to 
account  for  every  thing,  but  I  can 't  understand 
them  as  he  does. 

•  LEAF  THIRD. 

"God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

Have  I  solved  the  mystery?  Is  this  life  clear 
and  solemn?  I  know  what  the  expression  means 
now,  "God  is  love." 

How  strange  that  I  should  have  been  so  long 
in  finding  it  out  I  Why,  the  groves  are  whisper- 
ing it!  The  trees  are  waving  it  from  branch  to 
branch;  the  great  sea  is  echoing  it  from  world 
to  world,  and  the  vast  universe  chants  it  as  it 
circles  forever  around  the  eternal  throne  of  God. 

There  is  no  mystery  with  Tom  now.  Remem- 
bering his  early  dreams,  he  said  to  me  on  that 
morning,  "I  shall  never  paint  a  Madonna,  but 
I  shall  soon  stand  in  the  presence  of  mother 
and  child."  He  knows  now  the  expression  of 
the  sad  mother-face.    Tom  is  dead. 

I  shall  never  be  an  authoress,  and  make  com- 
mon things  seem  uncommon,  but  my  life  will 
be  full  of  what  I  used  to  call  scornful  service, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  this  now.  Life  is  sweet, 
and  I  think  if  it  were  full  to  the  brim  of  serv- 
ices ever  so  small,  God  would  be  pleased  with  it. 

So  would  I  live,  so  would  I  wish  my  friends 
to  live,  that  when  the  conviction  of  what  we 
have  been,  and  what  we  are  shall  flash  across 
us,  this  which  was  written  here  of  a  pure  soul, 
shall  be  penciled  in  words  of  living  light  on 
heaven's  arches. 

"First  a  jasper,  second  a  sapphire,  third  a 
chalcedony;  the  rest  in  order,  and  last  an  ame- 
thyst." 

PBKFEOT  THROUGH  8UFFE&IH0. 


it  ist.  i.  Davis's. 


/CHRIST,  in  his  Divine  nature,  possessed  the 
^  perfection  of  God;  but  as  a  man  he  was 
made  perfect  through  suffering.  It  seems  that 
such  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  that 
perfection  in  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  de- 
portment of  man,  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
process  of  suffering.  Christ  suffered  from  hun- 
ger, endured  poverty,  was  subject  to  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  forty  days  and  forty  nights; 
he  was  rejected  and  persecuted  by  the  very 
persons  he  came  to  save,  till,  having  clamored 
for  his  blood,  they  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and 
thus  he  suffered,  the  just  for  the  uniust;  but 
such  was  the  perfection  of  his  patience  and 
love,  that  with  his  dying  breath  he  prayed  for 
his  murderers.    And  thus  it  was  suitable  or 


became  the  nature  of  Him,  "for  whom  are  all 
things"  as  their  ultimate  end,  and  "by  whom 
are  all  things"  as  their  sole  Creator,  "in  bring- , 
ing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suffering" 
And  now  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  suffer- 
ing saint,  that  we  have  a  High-Priest  over  the 
house  of  God  who  can  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  for  he  was  "in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin," 

In  the  Scriptures  it  is  plainly  taught  "that 
many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,"  and 
"whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth;"  and 
"if  ye  endure  chastining  God  dealeth  with  you 
as  with  sons."  So  that  our  suffering  is  a  sign 
of  our  sonship.  For  "if  ye  be  without  chas- 
tisement whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards  and  not  sons." 

But  experience  plainly  teaches  the  same.  By 
this  process  Noah  became  perfect  in  practical 
obedience  in  preparing  an  ark  for  the  saving 
of  his  house.  By  this  Abraham  became  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  mighty  soul  of 
Moses  became  an  embodiment  of  meekness,  by 
the  provocations  he  endured  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  poverty  and  persecution  of  Elijah 
led  him  to  Buch  perfect  communion  with  God, 
that  he  could  shut  or  open  heaven  at  his  pleas- 
ure, till  he  was  translated  soul  and  body  to  his 
glorious  home.  The  bitter  pains  of  bis  fierce 
tor  men  to  i*s  tended  to  perfect  Daniel  in  his 
piety  and  fidelity.  And  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Hebrews  we  have  an  inspired  summing 
up  of  the  perfections  and  sufferings  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints.  "They  were  stoned,  they 
were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain 
with  the  sword:  they  wandered  about  in  sheep 
skins  and  goat  skins;  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented;  (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;) 
they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  In  the  new 
dispensation  the  saints,  like  their  Master  and 
model,  are  made  perfect  in  the  same  manner. 
These  are  the  means  that  Infinite  Wisdom  takes 
to  fit  his  people  for  usefulness  here,  and  for 
glory  hereafter. 

Luther's  experience  was  of  the  same  import. 
Who  could  suffer  more  than  this  mighty  man, 
from  either  earth  or  hell?  Kings,  princes,  popes, 
cardinals,  and  councils,  were  at  war  with  him, 
still  through  the  whole  he  suffered  on,  and 
attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  few  have 
realized. 

St.  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed  Homer 
of  orators,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  sanction 
of  Arcadins,  and  at  the  will  of  the  Empress 
Eudoxia,  but  he  returned  with  new  arrows  in 
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the  quiver  of  his  eloquence.  Bossuet,  one  of 
the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  France,  in  the 
.  -seventeenth  century,  excited  by  contradiction, 
communicated  the  agitation  of  his  genius  to  his 
writings.  He  took  the  thunder  from  the  hands 
of  the  Most  High,  and  overturned  at  his  feet 
monarchs  and  empires."  Young,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  "Night  Thoughts,"  "bending 
under  the  weight  of  his  sorrows,  formed  the 
whole  universe  into  a  mountain  of  ruins,  and 
eclipsed  the  august  luminary  of  nature  before 
the  gloomy  torch  of  death."  But  we  shall  find 
that  secular  history  affirms  this  truth. 

Homer  penned  his  marvelous,  if  not  nn- 
equaled,  poetry  amid  a  life  of  wretchedness; 
Lucretius,  the  Roman  knight  and  poet,  "pub- 
lished his  thoughts  amid  a  life  of  most  terrible 
misfortunes;"  Cicero,  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  had  his  eloquence  kindled  by  the  torch 
of  discord;  Demosthenes,  the  Grecian  orator, 
"launched  his  thunders  because  he  heard  them 
around  him;"  Tacitus,  "the  greatest  painter  of 
antiquity,  and  the  first  historian  who  applied 
the  science  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of  facts," 
"felt  his  genius  awake  at  the  sound  of  the 
chains  under  which  the  universe  groaned  from 
the  time  that  Rome  acknowledged  tyrants;" 
Tasso,  the  great  lyrical  poet,  attained  a  higher 
perfection  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his 
numerous  misfortunes;  Milton,  "amid  the  en- 
gagements of  earthly  factions,  transports  to  the 
bights  of  heaven  those  combats  which  depopu- 
lated his  country,  and  the  faction  of  the  citizen 
produced  the  sublime  poet." 

The  sam e  truth  holds  good  as  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  philosophers.  Descartes,  the  reformer 
of  philosophy,  while  in  persecution,  "broke  the 
old  machine  of  the  universe  and  formed  a  new 
one;"  for  he  set  aside  the  empiric  philosophy 
of  England  and  the  Aristotlian  scholastics,  and 
adopted  the  mathematical  method  of  reason- 
ing; Galileo,  a  Tuscan  mathematician,  "weighed 
the  elements  in  the  bottom  of  his  dungeon,  and 
astonished  nature  received  his  laws,"  for  he 
brought  forth  the  Copernican  system. 
•  It  has  well  been  said,  "  Genius  alone  is  free  in 
the  midst  of  fetters.  Peace  corrupts  people  and 
precipitates  them  to  sleep.  Agitation  renews 
the  youth  of  empires,  and  conducts  them  toward 
their  grandeur.  The  majesty  of  virtue  appears 
then  in  the  eyes  of  the  people." 

Let  Christians  remember  that  "heavy  afflic- 
tions, when  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  are 
the  best  benefactors  to  heavenly  affections;  and 
where  afflictions  hang  heaviest  corruptions  hang 
loosest,  and  grace  that  is  hid  in  nature  is  then 
most  fragrant,  when  the  fire  of  affliction  is  put 
under  to  distill  it."  .    .. 


THE  TWO  W0BLD8. 


Two  worlds  there  are.    To  one  oaf  eyes  we  strain— 
Whose  magic  joys  we  shall  not  see  again; 
Bright  haze  of  morning  vails  its  glimmering  shore. 
-  Ah,  truly  breathed  we  there 
Intoxicating  air — 
Glad  were  oar  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  Of 
Nevermore. 

The  lover  there  drank  her  delicious  breath 
Whose  love  has  yielded  since  to  change  or  deatb; 
The  mother  kissed  her  child,  whose  days  are  o'er. 
Alas!  too  soon  have  fled 
The  irreclaimable  dead: 
We  see  them — visions  strange — amid  the 
Nevermore. 

The  merry  song  some  maiden  used  to  sing— 
The  brown,  brown  hair  that  once  was  wont  to  cling 
To  temples  long  clay  cold:  to  the  verj  core 
They  strike  our  weary  hearts, 
As  some  vexed  memory  starts 
From  that  long- faded  land — the  realm  of 
Nevermore. 

It  is  perpetual  Summer  there.    But  here 
Sadly  we  may  remember  rivers  clear, 

And  harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow  floor; 
For  brighter  bells  and  bluer, 
For  tender  hearts  and  truer, 
People  that  happy  land — the  realm  of 
Nevermore. 

Upon  the  frontier  of  this  shadowy  land, 
We,  pilgrims  of  eternal  sorrow,  stand; 
What  realm  lies  forward  with  its  happier  store 
Of  forest  green  and  deep. 
Of  valleys  hushed  in  sleep, 
And  lakes  most  peaceful?    'T  is  the  land 
Of  Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 
Very  far  off— beyond  our  sensual  dream — 
Its  woods,  unruffled  by  the  wild  wind's  roir; 
Yet  does  the  turbulent  surge 
HowJ.oq  its  very  verge. « 
One  moment—and  we  breathe  within  the 
Evermore. 

They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago 
Dwell  in  those  cities,  far  from  mortal  woe — 
Haunt  those  fresh  woodlands,  whence  sweet  cart- 
ings soar; 

Eternal  peace  have  they: 
God  wipes  their  tears  away; 
They  drink  that  river  of  life  which  flows  from 
Evermore. 

Thither  we  hasten  tbrongh  these  regions  dim: 
But  lo,  the  wide  wings  of  the  Seraphim  ^ 

Shine  in  the  sunset?    On  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lighted  hearts  shall  know 
The  life  ef  long  ago; 
The  sorrow- burdened  past  shall  fade  for 

Evermore. 
Dublin  University  J£a^u»t 
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THE  BROKEN  DISH. 


BT    OlIOLIKI    8.    THOKPI. 


IT  was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  A  gentle 
shower  had  fallen  during  the  previous  night, 
clothing  all  nature  in  garments  pure  and  new. 
Each  tiny  flower,  glistening  with  crystal  drops 
find  rustling  in  the  breeze,  seemed  whispering, 
"our  Father  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field.1' 
Blithely  the  birds  sent  forth  glad  songs  as  if 
in  thanks  for  tender  care  through  the  night 
that  was  passed.  Surely  they  knew  God  careth 
for  the  birds,  and  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  his  knowledge.  Surely,  the 
world  so  full  of  love  and  beauty,  was  no  fit 
place  for  fretfulness  and  discontent  just  then. 
Yet  little  Mary  Austin  thought  otherwise,  judg- 
ing by  the  ugly  scowl  which  disfigured  her 
face,  and  by  the  rough  manner  in  which  she 
cleared  the  breakfast  table,  rattling  the  cups 
and  plates  in  a  way  which  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  some  of  them,  twitching  off  the  cloth 
so  as  to  scatter  crumbs  upon  the  nice  clean 
floor,  and  even  giving  puss  a  kick  with  her 
foot,  when,  unmindful  of  her  young  mistress' 
sulky  mood,  she  rubbed  against  her  dress,  purr- 
ing and  coaxing  for  a  pleasant  word.  Poor 
kitty  was  glad  to  escape  from  so  cloudy  an  at- 
mosphere, out  into  the  bright  sunshine.  Could 
Mary  have  done  so  too,  the  cloud  of  sulks  hang- 
ing over  her  would  quickly  have  been  scattered. 
But  her  mother  requiring  assistance  in  her  morn- 
ing's work,  had  desired  her  to  remove  the  dishes 
from  the  table  and  wash  them  before  going  into 
the  garden,  as  she  had  planned  to  do.  We  shall 
see  what  came  of  so  reasonable  a  request.  All 
that  was  unamiable  in  the  little  girl's  nature 
seemed  to  spring  up  and  rebel  against  it;  nor 
did  she  try  to  check  the  evil  spirit,  but  shutting 
out  all  the  sunshine  from  her  heart,  went  about 
her  work  muttering,  "'  T  is  too  bad,  I  wanted  so 
much  to  weed  my  pinks  this  morning,  and  now 
I  must  stay  in  the  house  and  wash  these  hate- 
ful old  dishes."  Presently  she  carelessly  let  fall 
one  of  these  same  hateful  dishes  as  she  termed 
them,  and  it  was  broken  in  many  pieces  upon 
the  floor.  Instantly  the  sullen,  angry  look  gave 
place  to  one  of  fear,  for  Mary  greatly  feared  her 
mother's  displeasure.  What  should  she  do?  She 
gathered  up  l he  scattered  fragments,  and  hear- 
ing some  one  approaching  hastily  thrust  them 
into  her  pocket.    Now,  when  the  first  step  in 


deceit  has  been  taken,  the  second  ever  comes 
easy;  so  when  her  mother  entered  the  room, 
although  Mary  was  very  unhappy  at  heart,  she; 
put  on  a  most  cheerful  face;  and  moving  very 
softly  that  the  rattling  of  the  fragments  might, 
not  call  her  mother's  attention  to  her  pocket, 
soon  finished  her  task,  and  received  the  desired 
permission  to  go  into  the  garden. 

But  the  pinks  which  so  much  needed  her  at- 
tention were  entirely  forgotten  now.  She  gave 
not  even  a  passing  glance  to  the  pretty  bright 
flowers.  All  her  thoughts  were  centered  upon 
one  thing,  what  she  should  do  with  the  broken 
dish.  She  wished  she  had  told  her  mother  all 
about  it  in  the  first  place.  But  now  it  was  too 
late,  for  Mrs.  Austin  would  surely  ask  why  she 
had  concealed  it  in  her  pocket,  and  what  answer 
could  she  make?  At  last  she  resolved  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  but  hide  it  where  it  would 
never  be  found.  So  digging  a  hole  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden  she  placed  the  fragments  within,, 
and  carefully  covered  them  with  the  sod.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  the  little  girl's  peace  of 
mind  if  she. could  have  buried  the  memory  of 
it  also.  But  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  sin,  its  haunting  shadow  ever  hovers  around 
us  till  we  confess  and  seek  forgiveness.  Mary 
had  buried  the  dish  deep  under  ground,  but  all 
day  long  it  seemed  to  follow  her  wherever  shef 
went.  At  school  she  could  not  forget  it;  in* 
consequence  her  lessons  were  imperfect,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  stop  and  study  alone,  while  all 
the  other  children  were  having  a  nice  game  just 
in  front  of  the  windows.  0,  how  she  did  long- 
to  be  out  there  with  them !  But  before  the  half 
hour  was  over  they  had  left  the  common. 

It  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  Mary  returned 
home  at  night,  for  the  broken  dish,  still  hung 
over  her  like  a  dark  cloud.  Her  mother  had 
missed  it,  and  when  she  asked  her  if  she  could 
tell  her  where  it  was,  Mary  answered,  "no," 
but  she  trembled,  and  looked  so  pale,  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin was  alarmed,  and  asked,  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter,  are  you  sick?" 

"No,"  answered  Mary,  "only  tired." 

Alas!  poor  child,  she  was  tired  of  bearing  a 
sin-sick  conscience;  she  had  borne  it  all  day, 
and  now  when  night  came  made  the  burden 
heavier  by  adding  falsehood  to  it.  Darkness, 
which  hid  from  her  eyes  God's  beautiful  world, 
could  not  hide  her  sin,  it  seemed  to  stand  out 
clearer  before  her.  As  she  lay  upon  her  bed, 
conscience  whispered,  "Go  and  tell  mother  all 
about  it,  you  will  feel  so  much  better."  "I  can 
not,"  sobbed  Mary.  "0,  what  shall  I  do!  I 
wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  and  forget  all  about  it." 
But  sleep,  the  friend  of  the  innocent,  ever  shuns 
the  .guilty.    An  hour  v  later,  when  her .  mother, 
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"IP  I  SHOULD  DIB  BEPOBE  I  WAKE." 


LITTLE  Nellie,  when  going  to  bed  one  night, 
was  saying  the  sweet  prayer  "  Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleap,"  and  after  getting  through 
the  second  line,  "  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
keep,"  she  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  asleep,  say- 
ing, "I  guess  the  Lord  knows  the  rest,  I'll  go 
to  sleep." 

Ah !  how  many  would  not  and  could  not  thus 
go  to  sleep,  if  they  felt  in  their  heart  what  the 
lips  say  in  the  third  line  of  that  prayer,  "  If  I 
should  die  before  I  wake." 

Ah!  that  "If."  A  young  friend  writing  to 
me  and  thinking  of  this  says:  "I  lay  awake 
all  Saturday  night  thinking  about  my  sins.  I 
thought  if  I  should  go  to  sleep  I  might  die  and 
be  lost.  "Die  before  I  wake."  What  then, 
either  to  open  the  eyes  in  eternity  and  look  in 
the  face  of  a  smiling  Jesus,  or,  as  the  rich  man 
of  whom  Christ  says,  "  And  in  hell  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes." 

Little  Willie's  mother,  being  in  a  hurry,  put 
him  to  bed  one  night  without  prayer. 
"Are  you  asleep,  brother,"  said  he. 
"No,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Let  us  get  up  and  pray  then." 
"Why,  it 's  all  dark,  Willie." 
"  Never  mind,  we  will  take  hold  of  each  other's 
hand,  and  then  we  won't  mind  the  dark,  and  you 
know  God  can  see  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  light." 
"But  it's  cold,"  said  Frank. 
"We'll  soon  get  warm  when   we  get  back 
into  bed.     Will  you  come,  brother?" 

"  Mother  said  it  was  no  matter,  she  said  she  'd 
hear  us  in  the  morning." 

"May  be  God  will  not  take  care  of  us  till 
morning  if  we  do  not  ask  him.  brother.  Will 
you  come?" 

"Mother  knows  best,"  said  Frank,  "and  she 
said  never  mind." 

After  awhile  Frank  asked,  "  Where  are  you, 
Willie?" 
"By  the  bed,  brother,  I  will  pray  for  you  too." 
Coming  to  bed  again,  Willie  said,  "I  wish 
you  prayed  too,  but  1  asked  God  to  take  care  of 
you  to-night,  and  I  think  he  will.  Brother, 
if  I  should  die  to-night  I  would  not  be  afraid, 
I  do  n't  think  it 's  hard  to  die." 

"I  do,  I  never  want  to  die.  I  do  n't  believe 
they  have  any  kites  or  tops  in  heaven,"  said 
Frank. 

"But  nurse  says  the  angels  have  crowns  of 
gold,  and  harps,  and  they  play  such  beautiful 
music." 

"  I  would  rather  spin  my  top,  than  play  tunes 
on  a  harp,"  said  Frank. 

"It  is  praising  God.    0,  brother,  if  you  would 


only  pray,  you  would  love  to  praise  him.  I  do* 
not  mean  just  to  say  your  prayers  after  mother 
or  nurse,  but  to  ask  God  for  what  yon  want 
just  as  you  do  papa  or  mamma,  and  to  beg 
him  to  make  you  good.  0,  bow  I  wish  papa 
and  mamma,  and  you  would  learn  to  pray  ao?" 

The  next  morning  mother  asked,  "Where  is 
Willie?" 

"He  is  asleep  yet,  I  spoke  to  him,  bat  he 
did  not  wake,"  said  Frank. 

"  Then  I  will  keep  some  breakfast  warm  for 
him,  I  do  not  think  Willie  is  well." 

After  telling  a  strange  dream,  Frank  said,  ' 
"When  I  awoke  his  eyes  were  only  half  closed, 
that  made  me  think  at  first  that  he  was  awake, 
and  his  lips  were  parted.  I  whispered  'Willie, 
Willie,'  but  it  did  not  wake  him.  Then  I  laid 
my  hand  on  him,  but  he  was  so  cold.  So  when 
I  found  he  did  not  get  warm  all  night,  I  pot 
the  bed-clothes  tight  around  him,  and  did  not 
try  to  wake  him  again." 

A  strange  story  this.  The  mother's  heart 
understood  it.  She  ran  to  Willie's  bedroom, 
and  found  him  cold  and  pale  in  death. 

He  lay  down  to  sleep — and  woke  in  heaven. 


A  BOUGH  DIAMOHD. 


WALKING  down  the  street  we  saw  two 
very  ragged  boys  with  bare  toes,  red  and 
shining,  and  tattered  clothes  upon  which  the 
soil  of  long  wear  lay  thick  and  dingy.  They 
were  "  few  and  far  between  "—only  jacket  and 
trowsers — and  these  solitary  garments  were  very 
unneighborly,  and  objected  to  a  anion,  however 
strongly  the  Autumn  wind  hinted  at  the  com- 
fort of  such  an  arrangement.  One  of  the  boys 
was  perfectly  jubilant  over  a  half- withered  bunch  I 
of  flowers  some  person  had  cast  away.  "  I  say, 
Billy,  war  n't  somebody  real  good  to  drop  these 
ere  posies  jest  where  I  could  find  'em,  and  these 
so  pooty  and  nice?  Look  sharp,  Billy,  and  mar 
be  you'll  find  something  bimeby — O,  jolly' 
Billy,  if  here  ain't  most  half  a  peach,  and  taint 
much  dirty  neither.  Cause  yon  hain't  got  no 
peach,  you  may  bite  first.  Bile  bigger,  Billy, 
may  be  we  'II  find  another  'fore  long." 

That  boy  was  not  cold,  nor  poor,  and  never 
will  be;  his  heart  will  keep  him  warm,  and  if 
men  and  women  forsake  him  the  very  angels 
will  feed  him,  and  fold  their  wings  about  him. 
"Bite  bigger,  Billy,  may  be  we'll  find  another 
'fore  long."  What  a  hopeful  little  soul!  If  he  ; 
finds  his  unselfishness  illy  repaid,  he  will  not 
turn  misanthrope,  for  God  made  him  to  be  a 
man,  one  to  bear  his  own  burdens  uncomplain- 
ingly, *od  help  his  fellows  besides. 
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A  Public  Benefactor.— He  who  has  no  regard  for 
the  appearance  of  his  own  premises,  not  only  sinks 
the  value  of  his  own  property,  hut  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  property  of  his  neighbors.  No  one  likes 
to  live  in  the  sight  of  ugliness.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  who  makes  bis  own  home  attractive,  contributes  to 
the  rising  value  of  all  the  region  around  him.  He  is 
thus  a  public  benefactor,  contributing  not  merely  to 
the  gratification  of  the  taste  of  those  who  look  upon 
his  improvements,  but  adding  to  the  real  marketable 
value  of  the  property  in  his  viciuity. 

Do  not  think  that  we  are  here  urging  expense  upon 
those  who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it.  No  man  is  so  poor 
but  that  he  can  have  a  flowering  shrub  in  his  yard. 
No  man  is  so  poor  bat  that  he  can  plant  a  few  trees 
before  his  dwelling.  No  man  is  so  poor,  that  he  mnst 
have  his  pig-sty  at  his  front-door.  We  only  contend 
that  every  man  should  exercise  that  taste  which  God 
has  given  to  him.  And  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
vie  with  the  rich  in  the  grandeur  of  our  dwellings,  the 
lowliest  cottage  may  be  embellished  with  loveliness, 
and  the  hand  of  industry  and  of  neatness  may  make 
it  a  home  full  of  attractions.  Let  there  once  be  formed 
in  the  heart  of  man  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  the  work  is  done.  Year  after  year,  with  no  ad- 
ditional expense,  the  scene  around  him  will  be  assum- 
ing new  aspects  of  beauty. 

Say  not,  I  am  not  the  owner  of  house  or  lands, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  All  are  but  ten- 
ants-at-will.  We  are  all  soon  to  leave,  to  return  no 
more.  Wherever  you  dwell,  even  if  it  be  in  your  own 
lured  house  but  one  short  year,  be  sure  and  leave  your 
impress  behind  you — be  sure  and  leave  some  memorial 
that  you  have  been  there.  The  benevolent  man  will 
love  to  plant  a  tree  beneath  whose  shade  the  children 
of  strangers  are  to  play.  It  does  the  heart  good  to 
sow  the  seed,  when  it  is  known  that  other  lips  than 
yours  shall  eat  the  fruit. 

Neither  think  that  this  is  a  question  without  its 
moral  issues.  The  love  of  home  is  one  of  the  surest 
safeguards  of  human  virtue,  and  he  who  makes  home 
so  pleasant  that  his  children  love  it,  that  in  all  the 
wanderings  of  subsequent  life  they  turn  to  it  with  de- 
light, does  very  much  to  guide  their  steps  away  from 
all  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  to  form  in  them  a 
taste  for  those  joys  which  are  most  ennobling. 

Air  Argument  for  Marriage. — Powers,  the  sculp- 
tor, writing  to  a  friend  of  what  people  call  the  folly 
of  marrying  without  the  means  to  support  a  family, 
expresses  frankly  his  own  fears  when  he  found  himself 
in  this  very  position;  but  he  adds  with  characteristic 


candor:  "  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  family  and  pov- 
erty have  done  more  to  support  me  than  I  have  to 
support  them.  They  have  compelled  me  to  make  ex- 
ertions that  I  hardly  thought  myself  capable  of;  and 
often,  when  on  the  eve  of  despairing,  they  have  forced 
me,  like  a  coward  in  a  corner,  to  fight  like  a  hero,  not 
for  myself,  but  for  my  wife  and  little  ones.  I  have 
now  as  much  work  to  do  as  I  can  execute,  unless  I 
can  find  some  more  assistance  in  the  marble,  and  I 
have  a  prospect  of  further  commissions."  The  truth 
here  expressed  by  the  gifted  sculptor  is  like  a  similar 
remark  we  heard  not  long  since  by  a  gentleman  from 
Boston,  who  tried  matrimony  in  the  same  way,  and 
found  afterward  that  the  loose  change  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  had  before  squandered  in  "  foolish  notions  " — 
young  men's  whims,  as  he  called  them — was  enough  to 
support  a  prudent  wife,  who,  by  well-regulated  econ- 
omy, has  proved  a  fortune  in  herself,  and  had  saved  a 
snug  sum  of  money  for  her  once  careless  husband. 
"  A  wife  to  direct  a  man  toward  -a  proper  ambition 
and  to  a  general  economy,"  he  said,  "  was  like  timely 
succor  at  sea,  to  save  him  from  destruction  on  a  per* 
ilous  voyage." 

How  TO  Treat  a  Wife.— First,  get  a  wife;  sec- 
ondly, be  patient.  You  may  have  great  trials  and  per- 
plexities in  your  business  with  the  world;  but  do  not, 
therefore,  carry  to  your  home  a  cloudy  or  contracted 
brow.  Your  wife  may  have  many  trials,  which,  though 
of  less  magnitude,  may  have  been  as  hard  to  bear.  A 
kind,  conciliating  word,  a  tender  look,  will  do  won- 
ders in  chasing  from  her  brow  all  clouds  of  gloom. 
You  encounter  your  difficulties  in  open  air,  fanned  by 
heaven's  cool  breezes;  but  your  wife  is  often  shut  in 
from  these  healthful  influences,  and  her  health  fails, 
and  her  spirits  lose  their  elasticity.  But  01  bear  with 
her;  she  has  trials  and  sorrows  to  which  you  are  a 
stranger;  but  which  your  tenderness  can  deprive  of  all 
their  anguish.  Notice  kindly  her  efforts  to  promote 
your  comfort.  Do  not  take  them  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  pass  them  by,  at  the  same  time  being  very 
sure  to  observe  any  omission  of  what  you  may  con- 
sider duty  to  you.  Do  not  treat  her  with  indifference, 
if  you  would  not  sear  and  palsy  her  heart,  which, 
watesed  by  kindness,  would,  to  the  last  day  of  your 
existence,  throb  with  constant  and  sincere  affection. 
Sometimes  yield  your  wishes  to  hers.  She  has  prefer- 
ences as  strong  as  you,  and  it  may  be  just  as  trying  te 
her  to  yield  her  choice  as  to  you.  Do  you  think  it 
hard  to  yield  sometimes?  Think  you  it  is  not  as  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  give  up  always?  If  you  never  yield  to 
her  wishes,  there  is  danger  that  she  will  think  you  are 
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selfish,  and  care  only  for  yourself;  and  with  such  feel- 
ings she  can  not  love  as  she  might.  Again,  show  your- 
self manly,  so  that  your  wife  may  look  up  to  you,  and 
feel  that  you  will  act  nobly,  and  that  she  can  confide 
1k  your  judgment. 

Rules  for  Ladies. — 1.  Marry  not  a  profane  man, 
because  the  depravity  of  his  heart  will  corrupt  your 
children  and  imbitter  your  existence. 

2.  Marry  not  a  gambler,  a  tippler,  or  a  haunter  of 
taverns,  because  he  who  has  no  regard  for  himself  will 
never  have  any  for  his  wife. 

3.  Marry  not  a  man  who  makes  it  a  practice  to  at- 
tend horse-races,  frolics,  etc.,  because  he  who  sees  no 
harm  in  doing  this,  will  soon  see  no  harm  in  taking  a 
dram,  and  he  who  sees  no  harm  in  taking  a  dram,  will 
soon  see  no  harm  in  doing  things  still  worse. 

4.  Marry  not  a  man  who  makes  promises  which  he 
never  performs,  because  you  can  never  trust  him. 

5.  Marry  not  a  man  whose  actions  do  not  correspond 
with  his  sentiments,  because  the  passions  have  de- 
throned reason,  and  he  is  prepared  to  commit  every 
crime  to  which  an  evil  nature  unrestrained  cau  insti- 
gate him.  The  state  of  that  man  who  regards  not  his 
own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is  deplorable,  and  the 
less  you  have  to  do  with  him  the  better. 

6.  Marry  not  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  running 
after  all  the  girls  in  the  country,  because  the  affections 
are  continually  wavering,  and,  therefore,  can  never  be 
permanent. 

7.  Marry  not  a  man  who  neglects  his  business,  be- 
cause if  he  does  so  when  single,  he  will  do  worse  when 
married. 

Overwork. — Unwise  above  many  is  the  man  who 
considers  every  hour  lost  which  is  not  spent  in  read- 
ing, writing,  or  in  study,  and  not  more  rational  is  she 
who  thinks  every  moment  of  her  time  lost  which  does 
not  find  her  sewing.  We  once  beard  a  man  advise 
that  a  book  of  some  kind  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  an  unoccupied  moment — such  was 
his  practice.  He  died  early  and  fatuous.  There  are 
women  who,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  will  sit  and  sew 
by  candle  or  gas-light  till  their  eyes  are  almost  blinded, 
or  till  certain  pains  about  the  shoulders  come  on,  which 
are  almost  insupportable,  and  are  only  driven  to  bed 
by  physical  incapacity  to  work  any  longer.  The  sleep 
of  the  overworked,  like  that  of  those  who  do  not  work 
at  all,  is  unsatisfying  and  unrefreshing,  and  both  alike 
wake  up  in  weariness,  sadness,  and  languor,  with  an 
inevitable  result,  both  dying  prematurely. 

Let  no  one  work  in  pain  or  weariness.  When  a 
man  is  tired,  he  ought  to  lie  down  till  he  is  fully  rested, 
when,  with  renovated  strength,  the  work  will  be  better 
done,  done  the  sooner,  and  done  with  a  self-sustained 
alacrity.  The  time  taken  from  seven  or  eight  hours' 
sleep  out  of  each  twenty -four  is  time  not  gained,  but 
time  much  more  than  lost;  we  can  cheat  ourselves,  but 
we  can  not  cheat  nature.  A  certain  amount  of  food 
is  necessary  to  a  healthy  body,  but  if  less  than  that 
amount  be  furnished,  decay  commences  the  very  hour. 
It  is  the  same  with  sleep;  any  one  who  persists  in 
allowing  himself  less  than  nature  requires  will  only 
hasten  his  arrival  to  the  mad-house  or  the  grave. 

Influence  of  Dress. — Dress  has  more  to  do  with 
morals  than  many  people  imagine.     With  female  purity 


it  certainly  has,  and  in  this  matter  the  sex  can  not  be  • 
too  rigid  and  particular.  Men  judge  as  much  or  more 
of  a  woman's  character  from  the  dress  than  from  any 
thing  else.  A  female  can  dress  with  neatness  and  yet 
with  modesty,  though  sometimes  they  do  neither.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  that  few  men,  even  the  greatest 
libertines,  will  dare  attack  female  virtue,  unless  some 
impropriety  of  dress,  or  conduct,  or  conversation,  shall 
have  given  the  first  encouragement.  The  remark  may 
be  humiliating,  but  still  we  are  confident  of  its  truth. 
A  dress,  low  in  the  neck  and  bosom,  has  ruined  many 
a  female,  who  meant  only  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  fashion.  There  have  been  and  still  are  several 
modes  equally  improper  and  indelicate,  bnt  we  will 
not  mention  them.  A  mind  sensibly  alive  to  true  del- 
icacy will  readily  perceive  and  avoid  them.  Bnt  some 
women  say  it  is  the  fashion,  and  we  had  as  well  be  out 
of  the  world  as  out  of  fashion.  To  such  we  reply, 
which  do  you  prefer,  infamy  or  fashion?  If  you  think 
the  sacrifice  of  modesty  to  fashion  recommends  you  to 
the  virtuous  of  the  other  sex,  suffer  us  to  tell  you  that 
you  err  most  egregiously.  Nothing  can  be  more  false. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  sacrifice  makes  you  the  object 
of  pursuit  to  the  libertine,  and  of  aversion  to  the  sen- 
sible and  the  virtuous.  If  fashion  be  modest  and  be- 
coming, adopt  it— if  not,  avoid  it. 

How  to  be  Handsome.— It  is  perfectly  natural  lor 
all  women  to  be  handsome.  If  they  are  not  so,  the 
fault  lies  in  their  birth,  or  in  their  training,  or  in  both. 
We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  remind  mothers  that 
in  Poland  a  period  of  childhood  is  recognized.  There 
may  be  found  beautiful  women.  There  girls  do  not 
jump  from  infancy  to  womanhood.  They  are  not  sent 
from  the  cradle  directly  to  the  drawing-room  to  dress, 
sit  still,  and  look  pretty.  During  childhood,  which  ex- 
tends through  a  period  of  several  years,  they  are  plainly 
and  loosely  dressed  and  allowed  to  run,  romp,  and  play 
in  the  open  air.  They  take  sunshine  as  does  the  flower. 
They  are  not  loaded  down,  girded  about,  and  oppressed 
in  every  way  with  countless  frills  and  superabundant 
flounces,  so  as  to  be  much  admired  for  their  much 
clothing.  Plain,  simple  food,  free  and  varied  exerebe, 
and  good  mental  culture,  during  the  whole  period  of 
childhood,  are  the  secrets  of  beauty  in  after-life- 
American  mothers  should  heed  these  facts,  and,  in  the 
training  of  their  girls,  remember  that  the  beauty  so 
much  desired  can  only  be  made  enduring  through  obe- 
dience to  Nature's  unerring  laws,  with  which  they  can 
easily  become  familiar. 

Good  Advice. — William  Wirt's  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter on  the  "  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,"  contains  a 
passage  from  which  a  deal  of  happiness  might  be  learned. 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.  The  way  to  make  your- 
self pleasant  to  others  is  to  show  them  attention.  The 
whole  world  is  like  the  miller  at  Mansfield,  who  cared 
for  nobody — no,  not  he,  because  nobody  cared  for  hlra 
And  the  whole  world  would  serve  you  so,  if  yon  gaT* 
them  the  same  cause.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  see  tLat 
you  do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them  the  small  cour- 
tesies in  which  there  is  no  parade,  whose  voice  is  still  to 
please,  and  which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and 
affectionate  looks,  and  little  acts  of  attention,  giving 
others  the  preference  in  every  little  enjoyment  at  the 
table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  standing." 
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WITTY  AND  WISE. 


Drinking  by  the  Acre. — "  Come  in  and  take  a 
drink,  eh?"  said  Tim  M'Moran  to  John  Nokes,  as  the 
latter  was  returning  weary  and  worn  from  his  day's 
labor. 

"  No,"  replied  Nokes,  "  I  've  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  can  do  better  with  land  than  to  drink  it." 

"  Who  's  asked  yon  to  drink  land,  I  'd  like  to 
know?" 

*'  Well,  I  find  that  every  time  I  drink  sixpence  worth 
of  liquor,  I  drink  more  than  a  good  square  yard  of 
land,  worth  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Here  it  is 
fair  and  square  on  the  back  of  my  spade." 

John  quickly  put  down  the  figures  with  a  bit  of 
chalk  on  the  back  of  his  spade,  thus: 

"  An't  there  four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
square  yards  in  an  acre,  and  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a 
quarter  cents  per  square  yard,  would  n't  an  acre  cost 
$303.85?  And  so  every  sixpence  you  take  in  drink  is 
equal  to  a  square  yard  of  land,  worth  three  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.     Is  n't  it  so?" 

Snapping  at  A  Scold. — A  good  woman  had  a  neigh- 
bor who  used  to  visit  her  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
a  quarrel.  To  get  rid  of  her  she  resorted  to  a  novel 
method.  When  the  first  hard  word  dropped  from  the 
scold's  lips  she  looked  hard  at  the  fire,  snapped  the 
tongs,  and  made  no  reply.  The  scold  poured  out  a  vol- 
ley of  abuse.  The  good  woman  snapped  the  tongs 
again.  Another  volley.  Another  snap.  "  Won't  you 
speak?"  said  the  scold.  Snap  went  the  tongs.  "  Speak  I" 
said  the  scold.  Snap.  "Do  speak  or  I  shall  burst," 
said  the  scold,  and  away  she  went,  cured  by  the  silent 
snapping  of  the  tongs. 

Moral. — It  takes  two  talkers  to  make  a  quarrel. 

Only  Me. — A  lady  had  two  children — both  girls. 
The  elder  was  a  fair  child;  the  younger  a  beauty,  and 
the  mother's  pet.  The  elder  was  neglected,  while 
"  sweet" — the  pet  name  of  the  younger— received  every 
attention  that  love  could  bestow. 

One  day,  after  a  severe  illness,  the  mother  was  sit- 
ting in  the  parlor,  when  she  heard  a  childish  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  her  thoughts  were  instantly  with  the 
favorite. 

"  Is  that  you,  sweet?"  she  inquired. 

"  No,  mamma,"  was  the  sad  and  touching  reply,  "  it 
is  n't  sweet,  it 's  only  me." 

The  mother's  heart  smote  her;  and  from  that  hour, 
"only  me"  was  restored  to  an  equal  place  in  her 
affections. 

Father  and  Son. — The  following  letter  was  written 
by  a  father  to  his  son  in  college: 

My  Dear  Son, — I  write  to  send  you  new  socks, 
which  your  mother  has  just  knit  by  cutting  down  some 
of  mine.  Your  mother  sends  you  ten  dollars  without 
my  knowledge,  and  for  fear  you  would  not  spend  it 
wisely,  I  kept  back  half,  and  only  send  you  five.  Your 
own  mother  and  I  are  well,  except  that  your  sister  has 
got  the  measles,  which  we  think  would  spread  among 
the  other  girls  if  Tom  had  not  had  them  before,  and 
he  is  the  only  one  left.  I  hope  you  will  do  honor  to 
my  teaching;  if  you  do  not  you  are  a  donkey,  and 
jcii  mother  and  myself  are  your  affectionate  parents. 


The  Latest  Style.— One  of  our  contributors  says: 
"  The  most  exquisite  burlesque  on  the  little  bonnets  of 
the  ladies  was  made  in  our  milliner's  shop  the  other 
day.  A  man  from  the  country,  and  his  fat,  matronly 
wife  were  looking  at  them,  when,  as  we  all  have  done, 
the  lady  objected  to  the  sise.  "  Never  mind,"  said  the 
man,  with  irresistible  drollery*  "take  it,  mother,  it 
will  do  for  the  baby  another  year." 

Equivocal.—"  Who 's  there?"  said  Robinson,  one 
cold  Winter  night,  disturbed  in  his  repose  by  some 
one  knocking  at  the  street  door.  "  A  friend,"  was  the 
answer.  "What  do  you  want?"  "  Want  to  stay  here 
all  night."  "  Queer  taste,  an't  it?  But  stay  there  by 
all  means,"  was  the  benevolent  reply. 

This  reminds  us  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  invitation  to 
an  Irish  nobleman:  "  I  hope,  my  lord,  if  you  ever  are 
within  a  mile  of  my  house  you  '11  stay  there  all  night." 

Presume. — A  little  girl,  who  made  very  frequent 
use  of  the  word  "guess,"  was  one  day  reproved  for  it 
by  her  teacher.  "  Do  n't  say  guess,  Mary,"  said  Miss 
Jones,  "say  presume."  Presently  one  of  Mary's  little 
playmates  coming  up  to  her,  remarked,  "  I  think  your 
cape  is  very  pretty,  and  my  mamma  wants  your 
mamma  to  lend  her  the  pattern,  because  she 's  going  to 
make  me  one  like  it."  "  My  mamma  has  no  pattern," 
was  the  reply;  "  she  cut  it  by  presume." 

A  Remark  and  a  Reply. — Some  years  ago  Rev.  S. 
S.  Roszell,  of  Baltimore,  was  pastor  of  a  canting,  puri- 
tanical hypocrite,  who  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a  very 
fluent  Methodist  class-leader,  and  a  skin-flint.  One 
day  he  shut  up  his  nose,  and  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and 
began  to  sniffle  in  this  wise:  "  It  is  n't  right  to  laugh. 
We  read  that  Jesus  wept,  but  we  never  read  that  Jesus 
laughed."  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Roszell,  "  and  we  never 
read  that  Jesus  sold  wood  at  four  dollars  a  cord  to 
poor,  struggling  Methodist  seamstresses,  while  he  sold 
it  at  three  dollars  to  rich  folks!"  That  was  a  rubbing 
of  the  raw  place,  was  it  not? 

Caught  at  Last. — An  honest  rustic  went  into  the 
shop  of  a  Quaker  to  buy  a  hat,  for  which  twenty -five 
shillings  were  demanded.     He  offered  twenty  shillings. 

"  As  I  live,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  I  can  not  afford  to 
give  it  to  thee  at  that  price." 

"As  you  live!"  exclaimed  the  countryman;  "then 
live  more  moderately,  and  be  hanged  to  you!" 

."Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "thou  shalt  have  the 
hat  for  nothing.  I  have  sold  hats  for  twenty  years, 
and  my  trick  has  never  bedn  found  till  now." 

Smithiana. — An  egotistical,  foppish  fellow,  whom 
Sidney  Smith  had  one  day  invited  to  dinner,  was  fre- 
quently boasting  of  the  company  of  great  men  he  had 
been  keeping,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  his  companions. 
The  conversation  turned  on  aquatics;  "Lord  Byron 
was  an  excellent  boatman.  He  and  I  once  rowed 
across  the  Bay  of  Naples,"  said  the  fop. 

"  Yes."  said  his  host,  "  but  with  a  very  different  pair 
of  sculU." 

Virtue  in  a  Bite. — When  George  II  was  once  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  General  Wolf,  some  one  ob- 
served that  the  General  was  mad.  "  0,  he  is  mad,  is 
he!"  said  the  King  with  great  quickness,  "  then  I  wish 
he  would  bite  some  other  of  my  generals." 
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Secbet  op  Mikistehial  Success.— The  biographies 
of  those  who  have  accomplished  most  for  Christ  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  show  that  the  secret  of  their  sac- 
cess  has  been  in  their  deep  and  earnest  love  for  souls. 
Their  learning  has  often  been  deficient,  their  methods 
of  study  and  their  manner  of  preaching  irregular  and 
defective,  but  their  fervent  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
men  counterbalanced  all  such  difficulties  and  made  them 
effective  and  useful  ministers  in  an  eminent  degree.  Dr. 
Asa  D.  Smith,  now  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  for 
thirty  years  a  most  Fuccessful  preacher  and  pastor  in 
New  York,  whose  Church  was  the  scene  of  many  re- 
vivals, and  whose  ministry  was  blessed  to  multitudes 
of  souls,  writes  as  follows  upon  this  topic.  From  the 
time  he  was  a  student  at  Andover,  prominent  in  pro- 
moting, in  the  Seminary  and  the  Academy  there,  a 
deeper  piety  among  the  students  for  the  ministry,  and 
an  earnest  attention  to  religion  among  the  scholars  in 
the  Academy,  to  the  present  time,  he  has  exemplified  the 
truth  of  these  words  of  wisdom,  the  result  at  once  of 
deep  conviction  and  long  experience: 

"  There  be  those  who  fancy  that  the  chief  deficiency 
of  the  modern  ministry  is  of  an  intellectual  sort;  that 
if  only  the  memory  were  more  richly  stored,  and  the 
logical  faculty  more  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  the  art 
of  rhetoric  more  fully  mastered,  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity would  receive  a  new  impulse.  But  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  such  views.  God  forbid  that  I  should  dis- 
parage learning — the  more  of  it  the  better;  and  in  this 
respect,  I  am  confident,  the  ministry  of  the  present  day 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

"The  chief  want  of  our  clerical  order — and  I  mean 
no  aspersion  when  I  say  it — is  not  lore  of  any  sort,  but 
love — the  love  that  prostrates  itself,  first  of  all,  with 
streaming  tears  of  gratefulness,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  then  looks  with  unutterable  yearnings  upon  the 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died — the  love  that  measures  not 
carefully  its  sacrifices,  but  delights  to  multiply  them — 
that,  in  its  deep  devotion,  forgets  the  thorns  in  its 
pillow,  the  burdens  it  has  to  bear,  the  roughness  of  its 
pathway.  0,  it  is  more  heart  we  need  in  the  pulpit, 
rather  than  more  of  the  head.  A  greater  boon  to  the 
Church,  with  the  work  she  has  to  do,  were  one  Peter 
the  Hermit,  with  only  the  fanaticism  omitted,  than  a 
thousand  Erasmuses.  Our  greatest  peril  is  dead  ortho- 
doxy, a  perfunctory  service,  a  ministry  merely  profes- 
sional, or  cold,  sluggish,  and  timid.  Having  reached 
the  point  of  respectable  ability  and  acquisition,  it  is  the 
loving  life  beyond  the  sermon,  it  is  the  tears  that  bedew 
it,  it  is  the  heart  that  flames  out  in  every  sentence,  how- 
ever simple  and  unadorned,  that  moves,  more  than  all 
else,  even  the  callous  and  skeptical." 

Beautiful  Figure. — Two  painters  were  employed 
to  fresco  the  walls  of  a  magnificent  cathedral;  both 
stood  on  a  rude  scaffolding  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, some  eighty  feet  from  the  floor. 

One  of  them  was  so  intent  upon  his  work  that  he 
became  wholly  absorbed,  and  in  admiration  stood  off 


from  the  picture,  gazing  at  it  with  delight.  Forgetting 
where  he  was,  he  moved  backward  slowly,  surveying 
critically  the  work  of  his  pencil,  till  he  had  neared  the 
end  of  the  plank  upon  which  he  stood. 

At  this  critical  moment  his  companion  turned  sud- 
denly, and,  almost  frozen  with  horror,  beheld  his  im- 
minent peril;  another  instant,  and  the  enthusiast  would 
be  precipitated  upon  the  pavement  beneath;  if  he  spoke 
to  him  it  was  certain  death — if  he  held  his  peace,  death 
was  equally  sure.  Suddenly  he  regained  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  seizing  a  wet  brush  flung  it  against  the 
wall,  spattering  the  beautiful  picture  with  unsightly 
blotches  of  coloring.  The  painter  flew  forward,  sod 
turned  upon  his  friend  with  fierce  imprecations;  bet 
startled  at  his  ghastly  face,  he  listened  to  the  recital 
of  danger,  looked  over  the  dread  space  below,  and 
with  tears  of  gratitude  blessed  the  hand  that  saved 
him. 

So,  said  a  preacher,  we  sometimes  get  absorbed  in 
looking  upon  the  pictures  of  this  world,  and  in  con- 
templating them  step  backward,  unconscious  of  oar 
peril;  when  the  Almighty  dashes  ont  the  beautiful  I 
images,  and  we  spring  forward  to  lament  their  de- 
struction— into  the  outstretched  arms  of  mercy,  and 
are  saved! 

Henceforth.— 0,  that  solemn  Henceforth;  solemn 
to  each  of  us  as  we  part  to-day,  thinking  of  no  more 
than  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  uncertain  life; 
infinitely  more  solemn,  as  we  each  look  forward  to  the 
hour  which  will  certainly  come  to  each,  when  the  past 
will  be  done  with,  our  whole  life  here  gone  by  for- 
ever; and  only  Eternity  before  us.  Henceforth  glory, 
or  henceforth  woe!  We  shall  never  properly  under- 
stand, till  we  each  come  to  die,  bow  thoroughly,  then, 
the  past  is  gone,  and  our  only  portion  is  in  the  future. 
You  may  feel  it  in  some  measure,  looking  on  the  face 
of  one  departed;  thinking  how  utterly  the  many  cares 
that  drew  those  lines  on  it  are  past  and  gone — looking 
at  the  gray  hair,  and  thinking  that  now  your  friend 
is  no  longer  old.  What  a  sharp,  complete  end  of  all 
the  interests  of  this  world  has  come!  how  free  the 
heart  is  from  all  the  little  troubles  and  vexations  that 
fevered  it  but  a  short  while  since!  Yes;  gone,  where 
these  things  are  notl  Entered  upon  the  great  Hence- 
forth; the  life  beyond  the  gravel  The  day  will  come 
to  each  of  us  when  we  can  have  nothing  bnt  what  we 
can  have  there;  when  all  the  things  we  toil  for  and 
value  here  will  avail  us  nothing;  when  the  places  acd 
the  people  we  knew,  the  books  we  used  to  readr  the 
church  where  it  was  pleasant  to  worship,  the  room  :n 
which  we  sat,  will  all  be  things  long  since  past  away: 
things  that  ceased  to  be  for  us  years  and  years  ago; 
and  nothing  about  us  and  before  us  bnt  the  great 
Eternity:  Henceforth  only  that,  and  what  we  can  hi\e 
there!  And,  blessed  be  God,  there  is  that  we  can  gain 
here,  and  take  with  us  there!  No  wonder  that  St. 
Paul  declared  that  he  counted  all  things  bat  dross. 
that  he  might  "win  Christ."   For  the  good  part  in  car 
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Savior  is  not  merely  the  best  possession  now;  in  a  little 
while  it  will  be  the  only  one;  the  only  possession  that 
will  not  pass  from  oar  falling  hand  when  we  die;  the 
only  possession  w«  can  take  with  us  into  the  other 
world,— Oratxr  Thoughts  */«  Ctumtry  Parson. 

Uvbzlisf  A5D  Faith.— See  these  electric  wires  that 
are  shooting  their  mysterious  threads  throughout  our 
land,  communicating  between  city  and  city,  between 
man  and  man,  however  distant;  dead,  yet  instinct  with 
life;  silent,  yet  vocal  with  hidden  sound;  carrying,  as 
with  a  lightning  burst,  the  tidings  of  good  or  evil  from 
shore  to  shore.  Separate  their  terminating  points  by 
one  hairs  breadth  from  the  index,  or  interpose  some 
non-conducting  substance;  in  a  moment  intercourse  is 
broken.  No  tidings  come  and  go.  The  stoppage  is  as 
entire  as  if  you  had  cut  every  wire  in  pieces  and  cast 
these  pieces  to  the  winds.  But  refasten  the  several 
points,  or  link  them  to  the  index  with  some  conduct- 
ing material,  and  instantaneously  the  intercourse  is 
1  renewed.  Joy  and  sorrow  flow  again  along  the  line. 
Men's  thoughts,  men's  feelings,  men's  deeds,  rumors  of 
war  or  assurance  of  peace,  news  of  victory,  or  defeat, 
the  sounds  of  falling  thrones,  the  shouts  of  frantic  na- 
tions, all  hurrying  on  after  each  other  to  convey  to  ten 
thousand  throbbing  hearts  the  evil  or  the  good  which 
they  contain. 

The  non-conductor  is  unbelief.  It  interposes  between 
the  sonl  and  all  heavenly  blessings,  all  divine  inter- 
course. It  may  seem  a  thing  too  slight  to  effect  so 
great  a  result,  yet  it  does  so  inevitably.  It  shuts  off 
the  communication  with  the  source  of  all  glad  tidings. 
It  isolates  the  man,  and  forbids  the  reproach  of  blessing. 

That  conductor  is  faith.  In  itself  it  is  nothing,  but 
in  its  connection  every  thing.  It  restores  in  a  moment 
the  broken  communication,  and  this  is  not  from  any 
virtue  in  itself,  but  simply  as  the  conducting  link  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  fountain  of  all  blessings  above. — 
H.  Bonar. 

The  Jots  of  a  Religious  Life.— A  life  of  sound 
religious  principle  has  its  joys.  It  is  not  that  cold, 
dreary,  inanimate  tract  of  country  which  it  is  so  often 
described  to  be.  Let  the  picture  be  drawn  with  candor 
and  impartiality,  and,  amidst  a  few  fleeting  clouds,  there 
will  be  much  sunshine  to  gild  the  scenery.  The  even- 
ing more  particularly  of  a  religious  life  must  ever  be 
painted  in  glowing  colors.  And  if  the  life  of  a  real 
Christian  could  be  analysed,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  particles  of  satisfaction  than  the  life  of  any 
other  man.  But  make,  I  entreat  you,  the  experiment 
for  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  that  the  "  ways  of 
Religion  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace.''  And  if  they  be  so  in  this  world,  what  joys 
will  they  not  lead  you  to  in  the  world  to  come!  There 
every  cloud  will  be  dispelled,  every  mist  dispersed;  the 
vail  will  be  drawn  aside;  we  shall  no  longer  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  but  shall  see  God  face  to  face.  We 
shall  rest  from  our  labors;  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from 
all  faces,  and  nothing  will  be  heard  but  thanksgiving 
and  the  voice  of  melody.  Then  we  shall  look  back 
upon  the  many  trials,  temptations,  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life,  as  the  Israelites,  when  arrived  in  the  earthly 
Canaan,  looked  back  npon  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  the 
terrors  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.    We  shall  commune  together  of  those  things  which 


have  happened.  "  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  ns 
while  our  great  Leader,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  us  the  Scrip- 
tures?" Did  not  we  then  anticipate  that  which  we  now 
actually  enjoy"?  Blessed  forever  be  God  the  Father 
who  hath  given  us  this  glorious  inheritance!  Forever 
blessed  be  God  the  Son,  who  hath  purchased  it  with  his 
own  blood!  Blessed  through  all  eternity  be  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  hath  sanctified  ns,  and  made  os  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  with  the  saints  in 
light!— Rev.  R.  P.  Beachcrofl. 

Nothiho  Before  Christ— A  Spanish  artist  was 
once  employed  to  execute  a  painting  of  the  Last  Sup* 
per.  It  was  his  object  to  throw  all  the  sublimity  of 
his  art  into  the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  Savior. 
But  on  the  table,  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  he 
painted  some  chased  cups,  so  skillfully  and  with  such 
exceeding  beauty,  that  the  attention  of  all  who  called 
to  see  the  picture  was  at  once  attracted  to  the  cups, 
and  every  one  was  loud  in  their  praise.  The  painter, 
observing  this,  saw  that  he  had  failed  in  his  main 
design;  and  exclaiming,  "I  have  made  a  mistake,  for 
these  cups  divert  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  from  the 
Master,"  he  seized  his  brush  and  dashed  the  cups  from 
the  canvas.  So  in  this  world,  the  beautiful  objects 
that  are  around  us  too  often  first  attract  our  attention, 
and  we  love  and  admire  them  more  than  Him  on  whom 
our  supreme  regard  should  be  centered.  That  the  mis- 
take we  make  may  not  prove  fatal  to  us,  God  in  in- 
finite mercy  and  love  often  removes  these  fond  objects 
from  the  outward  view.  He  spoils  the  picture  which 
we  have  been  fashioning  for  ourselves  in  time  to  make 
it  more  beautiful  in  eternity. 

"Let  us  be  patient!  these  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise ; 
But  ofteutimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  the  dark  disguise. 
We  see  but  dimly  tli rough  these  mists  and  vapors; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  bnt  sad  funereal  tapers, 

Msy  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps." 

How  to  Read  the  Bible— Read  your  Bible  slowly. 
Take  time,  even  if  you  have  but  little  time.  A  great 
mathematician  once  said,  if  his  life  depended  upon 
solving  a  problem  in  two  minutes,  he  would  spend  one 
of  the  two  in  deciding  how  to  do  it  So  in  reading  the 
Scriptures;  if  you  are  pressed  for  time — and  this  ought 
to  be  a  rare  case— then  spread  the  precious  moments 
on  a  portion  of  a  chapter.  When  you  feel  that  the 
mind  and  heart  begin  to  drink  in  the  sentimant,  even 
of  a  single  verse,  then  stop  and  drain  the  heavenly 
chalice,  because  the  Divine  Spirit  is  filling  thy  cup. 
It  is  a  true,  solemn,  and  interesting  thought,  that  we 
are  to  wait,  to  linger,  to  tarry  for  the  blessing  to  come 
from  the  word  before  us. 

To  search  the  Scriptures  with  the  clear  unmoted  eye 
of  meditation,  secures  treasures  of  knowledge,  known 
only  to  him  who  thus  coolly,  piously,  and  philosophic- 
ally  studies  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  any  man  give  us  a  reason  why,  when  the  Scrip- 
tures are  read  so  much,  memory  retains  so  little,  that 
quotations  are  so  blundering  and  incorrect,  if  the  reason 
is  not  found  in  the  fact  of  hasty  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God.    There,  as  elsewhere,  man  must  reap  as  he 
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God's  Plae  in  Geooeapht.— The  physical  geogra- 
phy now  claims  that  the  particular  arrangement  of  seas, 
continents,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  the  earth  has 
received,  is  the  very  best  that  could  be  given  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  earth  is  destined.  As  the  divine 
wisdom  is  manifested  in  the  order  and  adaptation  of  the 
human  body,  of  animals,  and  of  plants,  so  there  is  an 
object  in  the  peculiar  shape  the  continents  have  been 
made  to  assume.  Every  thing  works  in  harmony  with 
a  Divine  plan,  which  we  claim  to  be  beginning  to  com- 
prehend. 

Change  the  position  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  you 
would  have  ruin  and  death.  Ireland,  now  always 
green,  would  have  the  climate  of  Labrador.  Compare 
the  British  Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  the  corre- 
sponding latitudes  upon  our  coasts,  and  we  see  dread- 
ful consequences.  Take  away  the  Andes,  which  arrest 
the  rain-clouds,  and  South  America,  that  most  wonder- 
fully-watered1 continent,  would  be  a  desert.  Take  away 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  change  their  direction  to  east 
and  west,  and  we  have  our  own  fertile  country  ruined. 
Elevate  our  Southern  coast,  so  as  to-  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  what  mischief  would  ensue! 

There  is  literally  a  face  to  nature,  as  there  is  a  face  to 
man.  As  we  have  our  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  there 
is  the  circulation  of  the  earth's  great  heart  of  fire,  the 
circulation  of  the  waters,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  air. 
We  have  yet  to  consider  these  varied  shapes  of  nature 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  man  and  animal 
life.  But  we  are  not  to  stop  here.  The  physical  geog- 
rapher claims  that  the  influences  bearing  upon  the  intel- 
lect of  man  can  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth's  surface.  We  know  that  civilization 
has  marched  from  East  to  West,  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
and  even  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  New.  World — grow- 
ing and  expanding  in  its  course.  We  can-  see  what  has 
been  developed  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  may  predict 
something  for  America. — Prof.  Dor  emus. 

Book-Makieg.— The  progress  of  book-making  in  this 
country  has  been  very  rapid  and  suggestive  of  the  tend- 
encies of  our  people.  Thirty-five  years-  ago  the  largest 
part  of  our  publications  consisted  of  reprints  of  En- 
glish bor  ks.  Now  our  original  Ameriean  books  average 
nearly  f<  ur  times  the  number  we  copy  from  abroad.  In 
1834  the  whole  number  of  different  books  published  in 
the  United  States  was  449,  of  which  251  were  original, 
and  198  were  reprinted  from  foreign  works;  in  1855 
the  number  was  2,162,  of  which  649  wene  reprints;  in 
1857  there  were  2,443,  including  746  rep»infe;<in  1864— 
to  this  date — there  have  been  1,690  works,  of  whioh  400 
were  reprints.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  pamphlets, 
of  which  the  yield  is  enormous — almost  comparable  to 
the  leaves  of  Autumn  or  the  sands  of  the  beach.  One 
man  in  New  York  has  collected  3,000  different  pamphlets 
called  out  by  the  war,  and  he  estimates  there  are  at 
least  two  thousand  more.  And  already  there  are  some 
twenty  different  histories  of  our  incompleted  war  in 
coarse  of  publication;  and  of  two  or  three  of  them  from 


75,000  to  150,000  copies  are  actually  in  the  binds  of 
readers — yet  these  works  are  in  two  or  three  large  and 
expensive  volumes.  One  New  York  publishing  boon 
runs  forty- three  steam  presses  of  the  largest  size,  sod 
uses  an  average  of  34,375  reams  of  printing  paper  per 
annum,  equivalent  to  3,300,000  duodecimo  volumes  of 
240  pages  each,  or  1,650,000  volumes  of  480  pages  each. 
Another  house  in  Philadelphia  sells  books  annually  to 
the  amount  of  $  1,500.000,  and  the  number  of  packajw 
which  they  send  out  of  the  city  yearly  is  between  14,000 
and  15,000.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know,  as  a  proof 
that  the  war  has  not  extinguished  the  book  trade,  that  j 
the  house  last  referred  to,  which  formerly  supplied  a 
large  part  of  the  Boo  them  booksellers,  sold  books  in 
1863  to  the  amount  of  over  $200,000  more  than  in  any  | 
former  year  when  it  had  the  Southern  trade. 

The  Dbpth  of  Space.— In  1837,  Prof.  Bessel,  of 
Germany,  commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  mearur-s 
for  getting  the  exact  distance  to  the  fixed  stars:  a  Una? 
that  had  never  been  done.  The  instrument  which  he 
used,  in  connection  with  a  powerful  telescope,  in  his 
experiments,  was  called  a  Heliometer,  (su n -measure  i  ' 
After  three  years'  hard  labor  he  was  so  fortunate  as  t-j 
obtain  a  parallax,  but  so  very  minute  that  he  cojii 
hardly  trust  his  reputation  upon  it.  But  after  repeat? i 
trials,  and  working  out  the  results,  he  was  fully  satbtni 
that  he  could  give  the  true  distance  to  61  Cygni.  B:t 
who  can  comprehend  this  immense  distance?  We  cat 
only  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  this  distance  by 
the  fact  that  light,  which  travels  12,000,000  of  miles  in 
a  minute,  requires  not  less  than  ten  years  to  reach  us 
Just  let  any  one  try  to  take  in  the  idea.  One  b«i: 
would  give  720,000,000  of  miles;  in  one  year,  then— 
8,760  hours— this  gives  6,307,200,000,000,  and  this  do1. 
tiplied  by  ten  gives  63,072,000,000,000.  This,  accordm: 
to  Prof.  Bessel,  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  sur 
to  the  sun.  And  all  the  astronomers  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  Prof.  Bessel's  calculations.  But  this  i»- 
tance,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
Milky  Way.  Sir  William  Herscbel  says  that  the  sUrs 
or  suns  that  compose  the  Milky  Way  are  so  remote  that 
it  requires  light,  going  at  the  rate  of  12,000.000  it 
miles  in  a  minute,  120,000  years  to  reach  the  earth. 
And  he  says  there  are  stars,  or  rather  nebula,  a?t 
hundred  times  more  remote.  Now  make  your  caicf.1* 
tion:  120,000  years  reduced  to  minutes,  and  then  mul- 
tiply that  sum  by  12,000,000,  and  the  prwduct  by  :•' 
What  an  overwhelming  idea!  The  mind  sinks  od.1*i 
such  a  thought;  we  can't  realize  it;  it  is  too  vast  *\* 
for  human  comprehension.  David  says,  Psalm  ciii  V' 
"The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heaven, 
and  his  kingdom  [or  government]  roleth  over  air' 

Velocity  op  Mechanism.— Fan  blowers  ar*  fre- 
quently run  with  a  velocity  of  3.000  turns  per  mini'- 
while  the  usual  velocity  of  cotton  spindles  is  betv^ 
6,000  and  7,000  turns  per  minute.  These  are  tv 
highest  rotary  velocities  with  which  we  arc  acquaint' 
in  ordinary  mechanism,  but  M.  Arago,  in   meters; 
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the  difference  in  the  velocity  of  light  while  passing 
through  air  and  through  water,  wished  to  give  a  re- 
volving mirror  a  velocity  of  8,000  rotations  per  second. 
This  he  was  nnable  to  do.  With  the  most  delicate  and 
perfect  arrangement  of  cog  wheels  he  was  able  to  im- 
part only  1,000  revolutions  per  second  to  his  mirror. 
H.  Foucault,  by  substituting  for  cog  wheels  a  delicate 
turbine  acted  on  by  a  steam  jet,  raised  the  velocity  to 
1,500  turns  per  second.  M.  Arago,  by  removing  the 
mirror  and  turning  the  spindle  alone,  achieved  a 
velocity  even  by  cog  wheels,  of  8,000  turns  per  sec- 
ond— equal  to  480,000  turns  per  minute. 

That  spindle,  therefore,  turned  80  times  while  an 
ordinary  cotton  spindle  is  turned  once!  This  is  the 
highest  rotary  velocity  of  which  we  have  any  account. — 
Scientific  America*. 

A  Remarkable  Diamond. — M.  Frenny,  at  one  of 
the  late  sittings  of  the  French  Academy,  exhibited  a 
diamond  weighing  about  four  grammes,  which,  under 
its  ordinary  condition,  is  slightly  tinted  yellow;  but 
which,  when  submitted  to  a  high  temperature,  assumes 
a  rose  tint,  which  it  possesses  for  several  days,  only 
gradually  being  restored  to  its  original  hue.  The  dia- 
mond, which,  at  the  time  of  exhibition,  had  the  rose 
color,  was  kept  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Institute  till  the 
next  meeting,  when  its  original  yellowish  tint  was 
restored.  Now,  the  price  of  an  ordinary  diamond  of 
the  weight  we  have  mentioned  would  be  about  sixty 
thousand  francs;  but,  with  the  delicate  rose  tint,  it 
would  be  worth  three  times  as  much!  This  peculiar 
change  having  been  observed,  it  may  be  quite  legiti- 
mate to  ascertain  if  any  other  diamonds  possess  this 
chameleon-like  accomplishment. 

Beautiful  Experiments. — Fill  a  wide- mouthed 
glass  jar  with  water,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  piece  of 
"  foundation  " — the  ladies  will  understand  this — cover 
that  over  with  a  layer  of  peas,  pressing  it  down  so 
that  the  peas  will  lay  in  the  water.  They  will  then 
swell  and  sprout,  the  roots  growing  down  into  the 
water,  their  fibers  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Set  this  in  a  window,  and  vines  will  grow  up,  which 
can  be  conducted  to  the  sill.  The  whole  is  very  hand- 
some. 

If  an  acorn  be  suspended  by  a  piece  of  thread  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  some  water  contained  in  a 
hyacinth  glass,  and  so  permitted  to  remain  without 
being  disturbed,  it  will  in  a  few  mouths  burst  and 
throw  a  root  down  into  the  water,  and  shoot  upward 
its  tapering  stem,  with  beautiful  little  green  leaves. 
A  young  oak-tree,  growing  this  way,  on  a  mantle  shelf 
of  a  room,  is  a  very  interesting  object 

Literary  Mortality. — A  late  French  writer,  M. 
de  Tapies,  gives  the  following  table  of  literary  mortal- 
ity in  his  "Statistical  Contrast  between  France  and 
England."  Out  of  1,000  published  books,  600  never 
pay  the  cost  of  printing,  200  just  pay  expenses,  100 
return  a  slight  profit,  and  only  100  show  a  substantial 
gain.  Of  these  1,000  books  650  are  forgotten  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  150  more  at  the  end  of  three 
years;  only  fifty  survive  seven  years'  publicity.  Of  the 
50,0 X)  publications  put  forth  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, hardly  more  than  fifty  have  an  established  repu- 
tation, and  are  now  republished. 


Of  the  eighty  thousand  works  published  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  posterity  has  hardly  preserved  more 
than  was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Men  have  been  writing  books  these  three 
thousand  years,  and  there  are  hardly  more  than  five 
hundred  writers  throughout  the  globe  who  have  sur- 
vived the  outrages  of  time  and  the  forgetful ness  of 
man.  These  views  are  apparently  drawu  from  French 
materials,  but  contain  much  universal  truth. 

Mental  Diseases  in  France.— The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Star  writes:  "Among  other 
interesting  papers  which  were  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  ou  mental  diseases  in 
France  attracted  considerable  attention.  From  this 
paper  it  appears  that  in  1861  there  were  no  less  than 
84,000  lunatics  in  this  country;  that  is,  about  1  429th 
of  the  whole  population.  Out  of  that  number  358 
cases  only  were  traceable  to  intense  mental  applica- 
tion .a  This  is,  to  my  idea,  a  very  significant  fact,  inas- 
much as  a  good  many  physicians  have  a  habit  of 
attributing  the  greater  mass  of  cases  of  lunacy  to  over- 
study.  The  truth  is  that  in  France  dissipation,  ab- 
sinthe, and  speculation,  are  the  predominant  causes  of 
the  majority  of  mental  aberration." 

The  Bun  Photographed  by  a  Woman— Miss 
Beckley,  daughter  of  the  mechanical  assistant  at  the 
Kew  Observatory  in  England,  has  taken  some  admira- 
ble photographs  of  the  sun.  A  local  paper  says:  "  Dur- 
ing the  day  she  watches  her  opportunities  for  photo- 
graphing the  sun  with  that  patience  for  which  her  sex 
is  distinguished,  and  she  never  lets  an  opportunity 
escape  her."  Careful  examinations  of  these  photographs 
have  led  the  astronomers  to  the  following  conclusions: 
1.  When  Venus  is  to  the  left,  there  is  most  atmos- 
pheric effect  to  the  right.  2.  When  she  is  in  conjunc- 
tion or  opposition,  there  is  a  tendency  to  equality. 
3.  When  she  is  considerably  to  the  right,  there  is  most 
atmospheric  effect  to  the  left. 

Romanism  in  Mexico.— Romanism  is  strongly  in- 
trenched in  Mexico.  Its  annual  income  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  average  cost  of  managing  the  United  States 
Government  before  the  war,  including  its  army  and 
navy,  and  all  other  departments.  An  exchange  gives 
the  following  summary: 

"  It  has  one  archbishop,  eight  bishops,  ten  thousand 
infirm  clergy  of  all  orders.  It  is  the  richest  Church 
in  the  world,  and  has  an  income  of  $56,000,000  a  year, 
and  millions  in  cathedrals,  churches,  etc.,  some  valued  at 
|5,000,000.  The  income  of  the  archbishop  is  $130,000, 
and  that  of  the  eight  bishops  united  is  $400,000.  The 
archbishop  is  the  financial  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
head  of  the  Church,  and  subordinate  to  him  there  is  a 
single  person  in  each  diocese,  by  whom  the  vast  prop- 
erty is  controlled." 

Fossils  in  Australia. — A  petrified  tree  was  re- 
cently found  in  the  Golden  Horn  claim,  near  Geelong, 
in  Australia,  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet.  Pieces  of  the  tree  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope glistened  like  diamonds.  In  the  same  claims,  at 
a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  several  frogs,  imbedded 
in  blue-stone,  have  been  disinterred,  of  a  green,  yellow 
color,  without  any  signs  of  mouth  or  respiratory  or- 
gans. 
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AMERICAN  METHODIST  LADIES'  CENTENARY  AS- 
SOCIATION-ITS CONNECTIONAL  CHARACTER. 

BT    EXT.    J.    I.    SMART. 

This  Association  issued  its  "  Appeal M  in  behalf  of 
"Heck  Hall"  in  September,  1865.  It  was  published 
and  warmly  commended  by  most  of  our  Church  pa- 
pers. As  the  General  Centenary  Committee  had  al- 
ready indorsed  the  plan  of  erecting  Centenary  memo- 
rial buildings  for  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and 
had  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  connectional  pro- 
gramme for  that  purpose,  the  action  of  the  ladies  was 
entirely  legitimate,  as  well  as  more  distinctly  and 
beautifully  memorial  than  any  thing  else  proposed*  It 
was  simply  taking  into  their  hearts  and  hands  a  work 
which,  in  general  terms,  had  already  been  ordered  by 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church.  They  did  not 
at  first  see  how  it  was  possible  to  make  their  Associa- 
tion more  national  in  its  designs. 

Their  hearts  took  in  the  whole  continent,  and  they 
desired  to  join  hands  with  the  entire  Methodist  sister- 
hood in  this  noble  work.  I  am  sure  they  were  not 
influenced  by  merely  local  or  sectional  interests.  They 
were  enthusiastic  in  the  idea  of  honoring  the  memory 
of  the  foundress  of  American  Methodism.  In  this 
they  supposed  every  Methodist  woman  would  sympa- 
thize with  them.  They  did  not  expect,  did  not  at  first 
desire  very  great  donations  from  any  quarter.  They 
preferred  thousands  of  small  donations,  which  would 
make  up  the  aggregate  without  affecting  any  other  in- 
terest. While  they  determined  to  build  in  honor  of 
the  mother  of  us  all,  tbey  were  in  duty  bound  to  ap- 
peal to  all  to  aid  in  this  delightful  work. 

As  they  appealed  to  all,  they  would  gladly  have 
erected  a  monument  whose  influence  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  all.  But  if  this  monument  were  to  be  material 
and  visible,  it  must  have  a  "  local  habitation  "  as  well 
as  "  a  name." 

They  might  have  desired  a  more  central  position,  but 
as  Bishop  Ames  once  remarked  to  me,  "  In  twenty-five 
years  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  west  of  Chicago  to 
find  the  center  of  this  country."  But  though  every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  make  the  place,  the  object, 
and  the  institution  the  most  appropriate  possible  for  a 
ladies'  Centenary  monument,  yet  as  we  had  but  two 
theological  schools,  and  as  the  Centenary  Committee 
had  recommended  that  they  should  share  equally  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  Centenary  collections,  it  was  from 
the  beginning  felt  desirable  that  the  New  England  In- 
stitute might  in  some  manner  be  associated  with  this 
in  this  movement.  As  might  have  been  anticipated 
New  England  demanded  this.  More  than  willing  to 
meet  this  demand,  the  Association  memorialized  the 
General  Centenary  Committee  in  the  following  terms: 

Evasstok,  III.,  Nov.  1, 1865. 
To  tht  General  Centenary  Committee  of  (a*  Method*  Episcopal 

Church: 

Tathbbs  aicd  Brkthwcn,— An  Association  designed  to  hare 
fur  its  members  all  the  Methodist  ladles  of  this  country  has 


recently  been  organised  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  object  of 
which  is  **  to  secure  as  the  Centenary  offering  of  the  Indian  to 
the  Church  the  nam  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  esnpto^ed 
in  erecting  a  building  to  serve  as  a  home  tor  ths  students  of 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  sprs 
the  name  Heck  Hall/* 

This  Appeal — a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed — presents  the 
reasons  for  distinctive  action  on  the  part  of  Methodist  ladies 
at  this  time,  also  for  the  action  specified,  and  for  tba  chofes 
of  the  name  and  memory  to  which  the  Association  offers  its 
homage. 

We,  as  the  committeo  appointed  for  that  purpose,  beg  yon 
to  consider  the  design*  herein  referred  to,  and  to  bestow  upon 
the  Amerlcnn  Methodist  Ladies'  Centenary  Association  the 
encouragement  and  authority  of  your  approval.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  with  this  the  enterprise  can  be  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue—the  Methodist  ladies  of  the  first  American 
Centenary,  thus  showing  that  they  were  mindful  of  their  sa- 
cred privilege  and  diligent  to  improve  their  golden  of 
nlty.  But  the  Association  looks  first  to  yon  fur  encourage- 
ment and  sanction.  To  be  taught  by  yon,  to  rest  upon  your 
Judgments  Is  its  earnest  wish. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  Association  will  heart- 
ily concur  in  such  modifications  of  Its  original  plan  as  shall 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  edifice  similar  to  the 
one  it  contemplates  building  for  the  Institute  at  Cranston,  in 
connection  with  the  Institute  at  Concord,  and  for  tbo  use  of 
such  funds  as  may  then  remain  in  its  treasury  to  benefit 
female  colleges  and  mixed  schools  under  the  patronage  of  tlic 
Church.  But  we  are  farther  to  state  that  since,  In  any  event, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  place  Its  surplus  funds  at 
your  disposal,  it  will  concur  in  such  use  of  the  sasna  as  yvu 
deem  best.  .  .  . 

Hoping  that  our  alms  and  spirit  may  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval we  so  much  desire,  ws  are,  with  the  highest  esteem, 
your  sisters  in  Christ,  Mblikda  Ham  like, 

M  abo a  bet  P.  Etas*, 
Frances  K.  Willasd. 
On  behslf  of  the  American  Methodist  Ladies*  Centenary 

Association. 

A  memorial  conched  in  terms  so  respeclfol  and  hum- 
ble, and  breathing  a  spirit  so  loyal  and  generous  from 
snch  ladies  as  Mrs.  Bishop  Hamline,  Mrs.  Got.  Evans, 
and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  representing  an  Associa- 
tion numbering  among  its  officers  and  members  many 
of  the  most  prominent  Methodist  women  in  the  coun- 
try, conld  not  bnt  command  attention.  The  designs 
and  character  of  the  Association  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  universally  conceded  that  its  original 
conception  was  admirable,  and  that  Heck  Hall  ought 
to  be  erected.  The  Committee  passed  a  resolution  as- 
suring the  ladies  that  it  had  "with  great  plea&ore 
heard  their  letter  and  documents,"  and  "cordially  ap- 
proved their  general  design." 

The  proposition  in  reference  to  the  Concord  Insti- 
tute was  unanimously  indorsed.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  the  ladies  ought  to  do  more;  that  they  ought  to  com- 
mand, as  their  thank-offering,  at  least  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  documents  were,  therefore,  referred  io 
the  Central  Committee  with  instructions  to  enlarge  the 
basis  of  the  Association,  and  to  extend  the  application 
of  its  funds  to  snch  other  connectional  objects  as  it 
might  deem  advisable. 

Accordingly,  the  Central  Committee  assigned  it  the 
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work  of  raising  $50,000  for  Heck  Hall,  $50,000  for 
Concord  Institute,  tbe  balance  to  go  to  the  Centenary 
Educational  Fnnd,  except  such  sums  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated for  tbe  Mission-House  in  New  York. 

The  ladies  urged  with  gre"at  earnestness  their  propo- 
sition to  devote  all  sums  above  the  first  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  female  education,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Central  Committee  in  reply:  "You 
naturally  feel  an  interest  in  providing  for  female  edu- 
cation. As  we  understand  the  purposes  of  the  Cen- 
tenary Educational  Fund,  our  female  schools  and  colleges 
are  included  in  its  scope.  Certainly  as  a  committee 
we  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  education  in  our 
schools  of  representatives  of  the  gentler  sex  as  of  our 
young  men." 

This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Association, 
bat  in  a  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  "  the  powers 
that  be"  the  work  assigned  was  cheerfully  accepted, 
and  is  now  being  earnestly  and  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  subjects  involved  in  the  effort  are  practically  min- 
isterial education  and  the  cause  of  missions.  The 
Institutes  of  course  have  reference  to  ministerial  educa- 
tion, and  the  desire  is  to  make  them  as  good  institu- 
tions as  those  of  their  kind  in  other  denominations. 
The  Mission-House  appeals  to  every  lover  of  the  cause 
of  missions,  and  the  Fund  provides  first  for  the  educa- 
tion of  men  for  our  foreign  missionary  work,  and  for 
ministerial  education  in  general.  It  is  designed  to  aid 
tbe  young  men  who  struggle  for  an  education  against 
the  embarrassments  of  poverty  in  defraying  their  ex- 
penses, so  that  they  may  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry  as  promptly  and  as  well  prepared  as  possible, 
and  free  from  debt. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  ladies  who 
act  under  the  guidance  of  the  General  Centenary  Com- 
mittee for  these  connectional  objects  are  thereby  ex- 
cluded from  cooperating  with  any  local  movement  for 
the  benefit  of  female  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  most  earnest  supporters  and  liberal  pat- 
rous  of  this  Association  are  officers  in  local  organiza- 
tions, and  doing  as  well  as  the  best  to  promote  the 
education  of  their  sex. 

This  Association  has  the  honor  of  proposing  what 
must  forever  be  considered  the  most  beautifully-ap- 
propriate and  significant  Centenary  memorial  which 
has  been  or  can  be  suggested.  It  has  the  honor  of 
having  moved  the  whole  Church  to  give  woman  at  least 
some  recognition  in  this  day  of  our  rejoicing. 

But  for  it  woman  would  have  had  no  prominence  in 
this  Centenary  movement.  Centenary  lectures  and 
sermons  were  delivered  without  the  slightest  recogni- 
tion of  her  influence  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Flans  for  raising  money  for  various  noble  objects  were 
adopted;  committees  were  appointed  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  the  influence  of  woman  was  never 
invoked  till  this  Association  came  forward  and  offered 
its  service,  appealing  to  the  sisterhood  of  tbe  Church 
to  unite  in  erecting  a  monument  to  her  who,  under 
God,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  American  Methodism. 

The  ladies  of  this  Association  called  to  their  aid  the 
greatest  Methodist  historian  of  the  age  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  their  sex  to  a  position  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  generous  mind  of  Stevens  was  instantly 
inspired  by  the  thought  He  felt  that  he  had  never 
found  a  richer  or  more  congenial  field  for  his  rare  lit- 


erary powers.  The  remembrance  of  his  own  excellent 
lady,  then  but  recently  removed  "  to  fairer  worlds  on 
high,"  gave  an  intensity  of  interest  to  his  subject  and 
a  fervid  eloquence  to  his  style  which  no  man  could 
command,  whose  heart  had  not  been  thus  touched  and 
taught  the  value  of  woman  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  of  her  kind.  He  promised  his 
friends  that  this  should  be  his  best  book.  His  promise 
has  been  admirably  fulfilled. 

The  book  is  an  honor  to  Stevens  and  to  Methodism, 
and  a  just  tribute  to  the  influence  of  woman  in  the 
Church.  But  for  this  Association  the  "  Women  of 
Methodism "  had  never  been  published.  It  has  the 
honor,  therefore,  of  having  brought  out  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  achievements  of  the  Centenary  year, 
as  well  as  of  having  vindicated  the  right  of  the  sex  to 
recognition  in  this  great  jubilee. 

In  this  record  we  learn  that  Methodism  originated 
with  a  woman  in  both  hemispheres;  that  many  of  the 
best  friends  and  wisest  counselors  of  both  Wesley  and 
Asbnry  were  women:  that  the  most  libera]  patron  of 
early  Methodism  in  the  Old  World  was  a  woman, 
Lady  Huntingdon,  who  founded  the  first  Methodist 
theological  school,  and  gave  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  charitable  and  religious  purposes;  that  the 
most  liberal  patron  of  ministerial  education  in  the 
American  Methodist  Church,  during  the  past  century, 
was  also  a  woman.  Mrs.  Eliza  Garrett. 

We  learn,  also,  a  fact  that  every  Methodist  minister 
knows  by  experience,  that  none,  in  seasons  of  revival, 
have  been  more  active  or  efficient  than  the  sisterhood 
of  the  Church  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  In  times  of 
trial  and  persecution  none  have  been  more  patient, 
heroic,  and  persevering. 

This  Association  issues  the  only  certificate  which 
marks  the  epoch;  a  certificate  which  in  every  sense 
honors  the  Association  and  the  sex.  It  presents  an 
interior  view  of  an  elegantly -famished  study  or  read- 
ing-room, such  as  Mrs.  Garrett  might  be  supposed  to 
have  occupied  when  she  formed  her  great  design  of 
devoting  her  wealth  to  ministerial  education.  There 
are  a  library,  chairs,  and  a  table  with  books  and  pa- 
pers, pen  and  ink,  an  astral  lamp,  and  a  vase  of  flow- 
ers upon  it;  over  the  library  there  is  a  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  walls  are  portraits  of  John  Wesley  and 
his  mother;  over  the  mantle-piece  is  Raphael's  picture 
of  "  Our  Savior  Bearing  the  Cross,"  on  the  mantle- 
piece  a  clock  and  a  statuette  representing  Faith  and 
another  representing  Hope. 

These  are  all  beautifully  arranged,  and  typical  of 
patriotism,  piety,  intelligence,  and  refinement.  Mrs. 
Garrett  stands  beside  the  table  with  an  open  Bible 
before  her,  and  a  scroll  in  her  hand,  upon  which  is 
written  the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  also  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Heck  to  Philip  EmbuTy,  "  God  will  re- 
quire our  blood  at  yonr  hands."  Just  opposite  stands 
a  young  minister  with  his  eyes  resting  npon  the  scroll, 
receiving  with  becoming  meekness  and  gratitude  the 
encouragement  which  she,  representing  the  ladies  of 
the  Church,  holds  out  to  him  to  go  forward  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

Every  lady  who  sympathizes  with  this  spirit  is  in- 
vited to  give  her  name  and  influence  to  this  Associa- 
tion.   How  many  shall  be  reported  down  to  1966? 
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Commentary  our  the  Gospels:  Intended  for  Popu- 
lar Ust.  By  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.  Luke  and  John. 
12mo.  Pp.  422.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cin- 
cinnati: Pot  <ft  Hitchcock.— We  gratefully  welcome  the 
early  appearance  of  Dr.  Whedon's  second  volume  on 
the  Gospels,  indicating  progress  in  his  great  work,  and  we 
trust  prophetic  that  hie  life  and  health  will  be  spared 
to  complete  the  New  Testament  Commentary  with  his 
own  hand.  The  present  volume  embraces  the  Gospels 
according  to  Luke  and  John,  subjects  which  we,  knew 
would  call  forth  the  best  abilities  of  the  author,  for 
whose  treatment  of  which  we  have  been  anxiously 
waiting.  Commentaries  are  usually  designed  rather 
for  reference  than  continuous  reading,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  we  wish  to  do  any  thing  more  than  consult  them, 
but  we  confess  that  we  have  gone  right  through  most 
of  this  volume,  reading  it  with  profound  interest,  and 
regretting  that  other  duties  called  us  away  from  a  close 
reading  of  the  whole.  Dr.  Whedon  is  producing  our 
ideal  of  a  popular  Commentary;  and  yet  we  are  afraid 
that  the  statement  on  the  title-page— "  Intended  for 
popular  use" — will  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
work,  and  many  will  think  that  it  is  a  mere  condensed 
compilation  hastily  gotten  up  for  hasty  use.  It  is  any 
thing  else  but  this.  While  it  is  admirably  adapted  as 
a  book  of  reference  for  the  general  reader,  and  for  the 
Sabbath  school  teacher,  it  is  a  work  of  marked  origin- 
ality, presenting  in  the  briefest  possible  form  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  careful  thought  and  study  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Whedon,  know  how  much  he  can  say 
in  a  short  space,  and  those  who  know  him  personally, 
know  his  ripe  scholarship,  his  diligent  and  laborious 
application  as  a  student,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  most  recent  literature  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  These  qualifications  are  all  apparent  in 
the  volume  before  ns.  We  feel  constantly  that  we  are 
following  a  master  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  his 
work,  who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  he 
is  expounding,  who  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  times  in 
which  we  are  now  living,  and  whose  power  of  lan- 
guage enables  him  to  convey  a  vast  amount  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  studies  the  Bible  from  a  thoroughly- 
orthodox  stand -point — and  while  he  has  evidently  been 
over  the  ground  of  recent  skeptical  and  rationalistic 
exegesis,  he  is  himself  unscathed,  and  has  no  sympathy 
for  any  system  or  theories  that  would  reduce  the  Bible 
below  its  true  character  of  a  supernatural,  divinely- 
inspired  revelation  from  God.  The  preface  informs  us 
that  the  present  expectation  is  to  embrace  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes,  but 
of  course  this  must  depend  on  the  possibilities  of  com- 
pression. The  author  also  informs  ns  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  that  a  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament 
will  be  furnished  before  a  very  long  period  in  uniform 
size  and  style  with  these  volumes;  so  that  the  present 
work  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  to  be  issued  from  the 
Book  Rooms  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead:  Considered  in 
the  Light  of  History,  Philosophy,  and  Dunne  Hernia- 
tion. By  Hiram  Matiison,  D.  b.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  J).  \2mo.  Pp.  405. 
$1.75.  Philadelphia:  Perhinpine  &  Higgin$.  For  9ale 
by  Pot  <&  Hitchcock,  Cincinnati. — This  is  a  companion 
volume  to  the  author's  previous  work — The  Immortal- 
ity of  the  Soul— and  the  two  volumes  together  are 
designed  to  cover  the  whole  question  of  a  fotore  life 
for  man,  both  for  soul  and  body.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  questions  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of 
man 's  future  existence  in  bis  entire  nature,  it  is  still  the 
author's  purpose  to  write  a  similar  volume  upon  the 
heavenly  world,  and  another  upon  the  subject  of  future 
punishment,  its  certainty,  nature,  and  duration.  Dr. 
Mattison  has  given  a  large  amount  of  study  to  the 
problems  of  the  future  life,  and  is  the  master  of  an 
easy,  popular  style,  that  makes  his  works  most  readable 
even  where  the  subject  is  difficult  and  requiring  close 
thought.  With  his  qualifications,  the  author  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work 
on  a  subject  itself  so  intensely  interesting  as  that  of  the 
destiny  of  these  our  mortal  bodies.  It  is  an  admirable 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  historic- 
ally, philosophically,  and  in  the  light  of  revelation, 
clear,  orthodox,  "  neither  too  intricate  or  scholastic  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  too  superficial  on  the  other."  In  our 
"  Editor's  Study "  we  have  considered  the  work  more 
largely. 

Maude  Grenville  Library.    Fitt  Volumes  in  a 
Box.    |5.50.     New  York:  Carlton  <£  Porter.     Cincin- 
nati: Pot  &  Hitchcock. — This  is  another  box  of  beauti- 
ful and   interesting  books  which   Dr.  Wise  has  been 
getting  up  for  the  "  young  folks."     We  have  first  a 
touching   story    entitled    ••  Maude   Grenville,    or    the   , 
Children  in  the  Parsonage  at  Glenwood" — containing 
235  pages  and  three  illustrations.    Next,  M  The  Heroism 
of  Boyhood,  or  What  Boys  have  Done,"  by  William 
Martin,  containing  289   pages   and   six    illustrations. 
Then,  "The  Children  of  the  Great  King,  a  Story  of  the 
Crimean  War.     By  M.  H." — 224  pages  and  four  illu*.    . 
trations.    Next, "  Enoch  Roden's  Training,"  illustrating 
the  duty  of  trusting  in   God  always,  containing  233      i 
pages   and    five    illustrations.     Lastly,    "Victor    and   '  i 
Hilaria,"  a  tale  of  the  great  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  under  Diocletian  in  the  fourth  century; 
written  by  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry,  M.  A.,  of  England,  and 
containing  162  pages  and  three  illustrations. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Lbohidas  L.  Hamlise.  D. 
D.,  late  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epi*cop*l 
Church.  By  Walter  C.  Palmer,  M.  D.  With  Introduc- 
tory Letters,  by  Bishops  Morris,  Janes,  and  Thomson. 
Large  VLmo.  Pp.  544.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter. 
Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitchcock. — "Our  aim  in  this  vol- 
ume," says  the  author,  "  is  to  present,  for  tbe  glory  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  a  life-picture  of  one  who,  hav- 
ing cast  anchor  within  the  vail,  dwelt  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Divine  presence.    If  the  image  of  the 
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heavenly  was  stamped  upon  the  outer  man  to  a  degree 

not  often  witnessed  in  fallen  humanity,  it  was  because 
he  was  to  an  unusual  degree  a  subject  of  the  blessed 
Holy  Spirit's  in  workings.  Of  the  manner  of  these 
inworkings  we  have  permitted  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self, in  his  familiar  letters  and  diary,  which  were  an 
ever-faithful  transcript  of  his  deeply-devoted,  affec- 
tionate heart.  Some  may  imagine  that  we  have  al- 
lowed too  much  minuteness  of  detail.  Our  apology 
is  that  we  knew  the  man,  and  feel  that,  if  we  would 
have  others  dwell  on  the  heaven-illumined  picture 
which  his  precious  life  presents,  the  minutiae,  as  given 
in  his  diary  and  letters,  are  needful  to  make  up  the 
tout  ensemble  of  one  whom  our  affectionate  and  relig- 
ious preferences  have  ever  regarded  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary piety  and  power."  This  volume  will  be  wel- 
comed and  read,  we  think,  by  thousands.  Dr.  Palmer 
has  written  con  amort,  and  no  other  hand  could  have 
done  so  much  justice  to  the  unique,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, remarkable  character  of  the  late  Bishop  H ani- 
line. The  life  of  Bishop  Hamline  was  by  no  means  a 
common  one,  and  is  full  of  interest.  The  "  affectionate 
tribute"  to  his  memory  prefacing  this  volume  from 
Bishops  Janes  and  Thomson,  is  a  high  eulogiuai  on  the 
deceased  Bishop,  but  none  too  high.  "  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  a  Christian,  an  extraordinary  preacher, 
a  popular  and  successful  executive  officer."  But  it  is 
as  an  eminent  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  perfect 
love  as  taught  by  our  Church  that  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Hamline  will  live,  and  as  an  affectionate  and  apprecia- 
tive treatment  of  his  character  in  this  light  this  volume 
will  prove  most  acceptable.  As  a  life  of  Bishop  Ham- 
line  we  think  it  scarcely  gives  us  all  the  facts  that  we 
would  like  to  have. 

A  Critical  Review  of  Wesley an  Perfection, 
in  Twenty- Four  Consecutive  Argument*;  in  which  the 
Doctrine  of  Sin  in  Believer*  is  Discussed,  and  the  Proof- 
Text*  of  Scripture  advocating  Entire  Sanctification,  as  a 
Second  and  Distinct  Blessing  in  the  Soul  after  Regenera- 
tion, fairly  debated.  By  Bet.  S.  Franklin,  A.M.,  of  the 
Illinois  Conference.  Large  12roo.  Pp.  614.  f8.  Cin- 
cinnati: Printed  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  for  the 
Author. — The  ample  title  of  this  work  conveys  a  tol- 
erably-adequate idea  of  its  character.  The  author 
joins  issue  with  all  our  standard  authors  on  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  sanctification.  Considered  as  a  second 
and  distinct  blessing  in  the  soul  after  regeneration,  he 
denies  any  such  sanctification.  The  doctrine  of  "sin 
in  believers"  he  discards.  Regeneration  he  looks  upon 
as  a  complete  and  thorough  work  of  grace  in  the  soul 
by  which  it  is  justified  and  freed  from  all  sin,  and  the 
only  sanctification  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  soul  in  its  justified  and  regenerated 
state,  and  its  growth  and  strengthening  in  the  graces 
and  fruits  of  that  state.  This  is  not  a  new  theory,  but 
perhaps  receives  in  this  book  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  presentation  it  has  had  in  our  Church.  Of 
course  the  whole  theory  is  contrary  to  the  standard 
statements  of  our  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  and 
differs  widely  from  the  professed  experience  of  multi- 
tudes of  Christians.  The  author  has  expended  upon 
his  work  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  crowds  his 
pages  with  a  very  learned  array  of  verbal  criticisms 
on  the  original  Scriptures,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek; 
but  the  more  we  study  the  less  are  we  convinced,  and 


turn  with  a  relish  to  our  standard  authors,  and  espe- 
cially to  such  exemplifications  of  our  doctrine  as  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Hamline  noticed  above. 

History  op  Julius  C-bbar,  Vol  II.  The  Wars 
in  Gaul.  Bvo.  Pp.  659.  $3.50.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Bobert  Clarke  <&  Co. — This  is 
the  second  volume  of  the  Imperial  History,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  to  the  fa- 
mous crossing  of  the  Rubicon.  Covering  the  period  of 
history  which  Caesar  himself  treats  so  remarkably,  the 
Emperor's  second  volume  might  be  characterized  as 
Imperial  notes  and  comments  on  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
"  It  is  possible,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  to  be  a  very  great 
man,  and  to  be  still  very  inferior  to  Julius  Caesar." 
"  The  most  complete  character  of  all  antiquity,"  thought 
Lord  Bacon.  So  thinks  also  Napoleon  III,  to  whom 
Caesar  is  a  perfect  hero  and  "  a  man  with  a  mission." 
We  read  with  interest,  and  find  in  the  Emperor  an 
appreciative  historian,  quite  sufficiently  in  love  with 
his  hero,  and  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  forget  that 
his  mission  and  genius  were  both  fatal.  We  are  not  so 
much  dazzled  with  his  glory  or  magnificence  as  to  for- 
get the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen — Jure 
casus  cxL*limetur—H.z  was  justly  slain. 

The  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem ;  or,  an 
Authentic  History  of  Brigham  Young,  his  Numerous 
Wives  and  Children.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Waite.  12mo. 
Pp.  280.  $2.  Cambridge:  Printed  at  the  Biverside 
Press.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Cincinnati: 
R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — This  volume  is  quite  an  exhaust- 
ive treatise  on  the  whole  question  of  Mormon  ism.  A 
large  share  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  well- 
authenticated  history  of  the  Mormons,  from  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  the  accession  of  Brigham,  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  horrible  history  of  unprincipled 
ambition,  of  terrible  injustice  and  wrongs,  most  un- 
scrupulous impostures,  unrighteous  extortions  on  a 
trusting  but  deluded  people,  and  a  settled  policy  of 
treason,  manifesting  itself  constantly  in  overt  acts. 
It  is  a  horrible  book,  not  the  fault  of  the  authoress, 
but  of  the  terrible  system  she  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
pose. Her  statements  are  made  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  her  opportunities  for  studying  her  subject 
have  been  ample.  If  her  record  is  true,  and  every 
fact  bears  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  Mormonism  is  the 
greatest  abomination  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  ex- 
cepting the  lowest  forms  of  heathenism.  Every  con- 
ceivable crime  seems  to  be  perpetrated  among  them. 
Blasphemy,  murder,  adultery,  imposture,  extortion 
seem  to  be  integral  elements  in  the  system.  Surely 
we  have  a  free  country  when  such  abominations,  un- 
interfered  with  by  our  Government,  can  grow  and 
flourish  on  our  soil! 

History  and  Philosophy  op  the  Creatioi?  and 
the  Human  Race;  the  Origin,  the  Pilgrimage,  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  Man;  the  Beginning  of  our  Globe, 
its  Duration  in  the  Present,  and  its  Final  Destruction 
by  Fire.  By  J.  L.  Stewart.  12wo.  Pp.  856.  |2. 
Cincinnati:  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Applegate  dt 
Co. — This  is  a  remarkable  book.  We  can  say  but 
little  more  of  it  than  that  while  reading  the  most  of 
it  we  felt  that  much  learning  had  made  the  author 
mad.     The  title  indicates  the  scope  of  the  author's 
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work,  certainly  a  very  large  one.  He  has  evidently 
read  a  great  deal,  thought  and  studied  much,  and 
that,  too,  on  the  profonndest  and  most  interesting 
problems  that  agitate  the  human  mind;  but  every- 
where the  thought  is  crude,  though  large,  the  ideas 
obscure,  the  language  verbose,  ungrammaticnl,  and 
often  misapplied.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author, 
but  we  are  sure  he  is  a  man  of  large  mind,  but  un- 
educated and  undisciplined  in  methods  of  thought  and 
expression.  We  have  not  much  faith  in  his  theories, 
hut  6nd  many  practical  thoughts  and  lessons  that  are 
worth  the  reading. 

Miscellaneous. — Gilbert  Ruooe.  By  the  author 
of  "  A  First  Friendship."  |1.  Phemie  Keller.  By 
F  O.  Trafford,  author  of  "  Maxwell  Drewitt,"  ete.  50  cts. 
Land  at  Last.  By  Edmund  Yates,  author  of  ''Broken 
to  Harness,"  ete.    50  ete.     These  are  numbers  270,  272, 


and  278,  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels,  New 
York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
A  Co.  The  Fruitful  Bough.  A  Centenary  Sermon 
Preached  before  the  Newark  Conference.  By  Re*.  J. 
T.  Crane,  D.  D. 

CATALOGUES. — Ohio  Wesltyan  University,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  M.  A.,  President 
8tudents,  551.  Xenia  Female  College,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
William  Smith,  A.  M.,  President.  Students,  247.  SUU- 
boro  Female  College,  HUlsboro,  O.  Rev.  David  Cope- 
land,  A.  M.,  President.  Students.  203.  Thomtovn 
Academy,  Thorntoum,  Ind.  Rev.  W.  O.  Wyant,  A.  B  , 
Principal.  Students,  433.  Jforgantown  Female  CW- 
legiate  Institute,  Morgantoxon,  W.  Va.  Rev.  G.  W. 
Arnold,  Principal.  Students,  111.  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Mich.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Jocelyn,  President  Stu- 
dents, 292. 
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THE  RE8URRECTI0N  OP  THE  DEAD .• 

In  his  Preface  Dr.  Mattison  puts  forth  large  claims 
for  the  value  of  his  work  on  the  Resurrection,  to  most 
of  which  claims  we  think  he  is  justly  entitled.  "  It 
fairly  and  specifically  defines  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  It  discusses  the  general  subject  and  all 
collateral  issues  from  an  orthodox  stand-point,  and  is 
emphatically  evangelical  in  its  expositions  and  reason- 
ings. It  is  a  complete  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  as  held  by  the  Jews  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  by  the  various  modern  denominations.  As 
an  investigation  of  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  is  exhaust- 
ive of  the  subject.  The  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  are  more  fully  stated  and  more  logically  arranged 
than  in  any  other  work  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
The  various  objections  to  the  orthodox  view  are  fully 
and  fairly  stated,  and  thoroughly  answered."  Such 
are  some  of  the  characteristics  claimed  for  the  work, 
and  most  of  them  we  think  are  justified  by  the  work 
itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  three  or  four  chap- 
ters on  speculative  questions — the  nature,  characteris- 
tics, and  uses  of  the  resurrection  body — the  first  res- 
urrection— the  millennium,  etc.,  about  which  we  suppose 
the  author  knows  about  as  much  as  any  one  else,  and 
which  will  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  such  speculations.  A  beautiful  chapter  is  that  on 
"  Natural  Emblems  of  the  Resurrection." 

"  The  theme  discussed  in  this  volume,"  says  Bishop 
Simpson  in  his  brief,  but  beautiful  Introduction,  "  is 
one  of  deep  and  intense  interest  to  every  rational 
mind.  Life  is  short.  The  grave  opens  before  us. 
Every  avenue  and  every  pathway,  whatever  its  appar- 
ent direction,  or  by  whomsoever  trod,  leads  thither  its 


•  The  Resurrection  of  tho  Dead;  Considered  In  the  Light 
of  History,  Philosophy,  and  Divine  Revelation.  By  Rev. 
Hiram  Mattison,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Bishop 
Simpson.    Philadelphia:  Perkinplae  dt  Higgtns. 


journeying  millions.  As  we  approach  nearer  and  cast 
a  glance  toward  its  gathering  shadows,  how  frequently 
and  forcibly  the  question  arises,  '  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again?'  Never  do  we  follow  loved  ones  to  the 
tomb  without  asking,  '  Shall  we  see  them  again?  Shall 
there  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead?' "  The  Bible 
comes  to  us  as  a  message  from  Cod  pretending  to  re- 
veal the  true  nature  of  man,  and  to  solve  the  manifold 
mysteries  which  hang  around  our  lives,  and  which, 
without  this  blessed  book,  would  impenetrably  en- 
shroud our  exit  from  this  world.  The  Bible  answers 
these  questions,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  intense  longings  and  the  natural  intuitions 
of  our  souls. 

The  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  fully 
brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  but  plainly  also  inti- 
mated in  the  Old  Testament,  has  cheered  the  hearts  of 
God's  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  A  doctrine  of 
revelation  alone,  and  one  that  perhaps  would  never  be 
even  conjectured  by  man  apart  from  revelation,  it  is 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  those  to  whom  God  has  sent 
his  Word.  The  belief  of  a  future  state  is  a  noiverssi 
sentiment  among  men,  so  much  so  that  it  might  almost 
be  considered  a  human  characteristic.  But  the  phe- 
nomena of  death,  bo  suggestive  of  utter  dissolution, 
and  the  constant  tendency  to  attribute  most  of  our 
evils  and  sufferings,  both  moral  and  physical,  to  our 
material  bodies,  have  rather  led  pagan  philosopliers 
and  nations  to  believe  and  hope  that  death  would  for- 
ever release  them  from  the  pressure  of  corporeal  bodies. 
When  St.  Paul  preached  even  in  Athens  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  he  gained  no  higher  reputation 
than  that  of  a  "  babbler  "  and  "  setter  forth  of  strange 
doctrines."  And  yet  we  find  largely  prevailing  among 
pagan  nations  the  thought  that  the  immaterial  spirit 
could  only  live  an  imperfect  life  without  the  assistance 
of  some  material  medium  to  furnish  for  it  a  local  hab- 
itation, and  enable  it  to  communicate  with  a  mat  era] 
world.  Still,  unable  to  conceive  the  thought  of  a  res- 
urrection of  our  own  bodies,  they  could  only  reaea  ths 
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Pythagorean  sentiment  of  transmigration,  or  the  pass- 
ing of  human  souls  into  other  animal  bodies.  This 
strange  sentiment  not  only  had  its  believers  among 
rude  and  savage  tribes  of  men,  but  it  was  adopted  by 
pagan  philosophers,  had  even  mingled  itself  with  the 
opinions  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  onr  Savior's 
day,  and  still  prevails  largely  throughout  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  most  countries  of  the  East.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  intimation  of  the  wonderful  doctrine  that  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  consti- 
tutes an  essentia]  part  of  his  great  purposes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  human  family. 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  is  admitted  by  all  who  read  them, 
whether  they  believe  in  their  divine  inspiration  or  not. 
But  all  are  not  thus  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  res- 
urrection. Upon  this  point  there  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  even  among  those  who  receive  the  Bible  as  an 
infallible  revelation,  and  bow  in  implicit  reverence  to 
all  its  teachings.  One  theory  is,  that  the  resurrection 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  simply  the  quickening  of  the 
soul,  or  of  the  moral  powers,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  re- 
generation; and  that,  therefore,  every  regenerate  per- 
son is  already  in  the  resurrection  state.  This  was  a 
doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  first  century,  and  has 
had  but  few  advocates  since  their  day.  Another  view 
is,  that  the  resurrection  is  the  emerging  of  the  soul 
from  the  body  at  the  hour  of  death — the  Swedenbor- 
gian  theory,  still  entertained  by  the  followers  of  that 
great  dreamer,  and  recently  vigorously  advocated  by 
Professor  George  Bush.  A  third  is,  that  it  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  body  out  of  common  elements,  hav- 
ing no  reference  to  the  material  of  which  the  former 
body  was  composed,  an  idea  first  promulgated  by  Origen 
and  held  by  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and 
many  others.  A  fourth  theory  is,  that  the  new  body 
will  be  evolved  in  some  way  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  old  one — a  germ  or  nucleus  around  which  shall  be 
gathered  the  remaining  elements  necessary  for  a  new 
body — a  theory  advocated  by  Samuel  Drew,  the  dis- 
tinguished metaphysician  of  St.  Austel,  England,  and 
under  various  modifications  as  "  the  germ  theory,"  and 
has  many  advocates  at  the  present  day. 

Differing  from  all  these  theories  is  that  which  holds  to 
the  literal  resurrection  of  the  identical  body  laid  in  the 
grave,  which  is  the  popular  and  prevailing  idea  at  the 
present  time,  and  has  been  during  all  ages  of  God's 
Church.  Dr.  Mattison  well  states  the  orthodox  senti- 
ment when  he  says  "  that  the  same  body  which  is  laid 
in  the  grave  at  death,  shall  hereafter  arise  out  of  it,  and 
live  again  forever;  or  to  be  still  more  explicit,  that  all 
that  constitutes  and  properly  belongs  to  the  body  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  is  essential  to  its  corporeal 
identity  and  integrity,  will  be  raised  again  to  life,  and 
will  go  to  constitute  the  resurrection  body."  In  this 
form  the  doctrine  existed  among  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  cheering  the  heart  and  ennobling  the  faith  of 
poor,  afflicted  Job,  entering  into  the  hopes  of  the  wan- 
dering Abraham  and  his  sons,  tuning  the  harp  of  David, 
furnishing  illustrations  for  the  prophets,  and  cherished 
as  a  hope  by  them  as  manifested  in  unequivocal  inti- 
mations, well  understood  in  the  time  of  Esdras  and 
the  Maccabees,  incorporated  into  the  funeral  service  of 
the  Jews,  so  that  in  the  days  of  our  Savior  and  his 
apostles  it  was  the  hope  of  the  nation,  the  denial  of  it 


on  the  part  of  the  Saddncees  placing  them  in  antago- 
nism with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  bringing 
them  into  conflict  with  the  blessed  Savior  himself.  So 
well  was  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  held  in 
its  literal  and  corporeal  sense  by  Christians  at  the 
present  day  understood  and  believed  by  the  Jews,  that 
one  of  the  very  best  statements  of  the  doctrine  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  is  that  of  Jose- 
phns,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian,  who  wrote  only 
a  few  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

This  same  doctrine — the  revival  of  the  identical 
bodies  laid  in  the  tombs — our  author  makes  very  clear 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
and  believed  and  cherished  by  the  primitive  Christians. 
For  it,  in  some  instances,  these  early  Christians  suffered 
the  most  violent  persecutions,  from  which  they  might 
have  escaped  by  simply  denying  their  belief  in  this 
corporeal  resurrection,  which  seemed  so  absurd  to  their 
persecutors,  and  which  furnished  to  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  inflicting  upon  the  Christians  the  most  ingen- 
ious and  horrible  sufferings  under  the  idea  of  so  com- 
pletely destroying  their  bodies  that  a  resurrection 
would  be  impossible.  The  catacombs  of  Rome,  tho 
burial-place  of  the  Christian  martyrs  and  others  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  some 
of  the  inscriptions  in  which  date  back  to  within  forty 
years  of  the  crucifixion,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  in 
these  touching  inscriptions  and  suggestive  emblems  that 
these  first  Christians  expected  their  bodies  also  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  future  life.  This  inspiring  hope 
invested  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  Christ  with  a  pe- 
culiar sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  these  early  confessors 
and  martyrs.  "They  could  not  burn  them  upon  the 
funeral  pile,  nor  would  they  gather  them  into  an  un- 
meauing  urn,  for  they  felt  that  these  lifeless  relics  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  were  now  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  till  the  end 
of  all  things." 

It  is  very  obvious  to  the  student  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  light  of  Christian  history,  that  none  of  the  modern 
theories  devised  to  obviate  the  objections  that  seem  to 
lie  against  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  are  com- 
mensurate in  significance  with  the  strong  statements 
of  the  doctrine  among  the  Jews  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians, or  with  the  sublime  and  cheerful  hopes  which 
they  entertained  with  regard  to  their  own  bodies  and 
those  of  their  deceased  friends.  In  several  able  chap- 
ters Dr.  Mattison  shows  that  these  theories  are  no 
nearer  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  strong  and 
clear  statements  of  the  Bible  itself,  while  they  are 
themselves  quite  as  burdened  with  difficulties  as  the 
orthodox  view,  and  some  of  them  with  objections  even 
more  insurmountable.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  bodies  is  to  us  inconceivable,  and  ' 
it  is  highly  probable  that  no  writer  of  any  school  has 
given  us  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  reality.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  clearly 
reveal  to  us  but  little  more  than  the  fact  itself,  une- 
quivocally, however,  attaching  that  fact  to  our  mortal 
bodies.  With  the  minute  details  given  by  most  writers 
and  plentifully  supplied  by  Dr.  Mattison,  consisting  of 
conjectural  inferences  from  the  true  doctrine,  we  have 
never  had  much  sympathy,  believing  that  the  vague 
sublimity  that  hangs  over  this  and  other  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  is  unspeakably  more  grand  and  effective  than 
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any  possible  conclusion  of  our  reason  or  pictures  of 
our  imagination.  We  strongly  suspect  that  what  God 
in  his  Word  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  is  about 
all  that  it  is  needful  or  profitable  for  us  to  know,  while 
it  is  mostly  against  these  attempted  details  that  the  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  seem  to  lie. 

No  believer  in  the  Bible  can  doubt  that  God  has  there 
promised  us  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  this 
resurrection  is  the  declared  antagonism  of  death,  is  to 
undo  what  death  has  done,  and  is  to  constitute  the  Re- 
deemer's final  triumph  over  death  and  hell.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  this  triumph  is 
implied  in  the  resurrection.  Man,  in  his  entirety,  is  to 
be  recovered  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death.  We 
are  to  live  sgain — we  in  all  the  fullness  of  our  nature, 
and  all  that  in  us  is  taken  from  that  completeness  of 
nature  by  death,  is  by  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
be  restored  to  us  by  a  resurrection.  The  whole  man 
is  redeemed — death  is  to  be  swallowed  up—the  grave 
is  to  gain  no  victory.  Less  than  this  falls  below  the 
explicit  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  what  is 
more,  we  can  plainly  see  that  all  this  is  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  the  great  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption. Not  ouly  is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Bible,  but  we  can  easily  see  that 
the  Bible  as  a  revelation  would  be  incomplete  without 
it,  and  the  scheme  of  redemption  which  it  unfolds 
would  betray  a  vital  desideratum,  giving  to  us  "  the 
first- fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  but  leaving  us  "to  groan 
within  ourselves,"  wondering  what  of  "  the  redemption 
of  our  body."  Without  this  Christ  is  not  a  full  Re- 
deemer; the  Gospel  may  be  the  glad  tidings  of  a  re- 
covered immortality,  but  it  is  not  a  full  salvation,  and 


Satan  and  sin  have  invincibly  triumphed  over  a  part 
of  our  nature. 

On  these  two  great  facts  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  rests  immovably — the  Bible  declares 
it,  and  the  scheme  of  redemption  essentially  requires 
it  The  dead  shall  live  again.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die. 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  again."  Death  and 
the  grave  ranst  deliver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them; 
the  sea  must  give  up  the  dead  that  are  in  it,  and  both 
death  and  hell  must  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  The 
being  that  dies,  is  the  being  that  shall  live  again;  all 
that  is  essential  to  his  identity  and  integrity  as  a  be- 
ing of  soul  and  body,  material  and  immaterial,  will  be 
raised  again  to  life.  "In  my  flesh,"  said  Job,  "shall  I 
see  God,  whom  I  thaU  see  for  myselj,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another." 

With  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
this  divine  triumph  over  death  we  have  never  been 
much  troubled,  being  confident  that  they  are  difficul- 
ties in  us  and  not  in  the  doctrine,  or  in  the  way  of 
God's  accomplishing  his  own  purposes.  Our  objections 
spring  from  exactly  the  same  source  as  did  those  of 
the  Sadducees,  and  our  constant  reply  to  them  is  sim- 
ply that  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  know- 
ing the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."  We  are 
perfectly  confident  that  all  that  God  has  promised  in 
his  Word,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  a  full  redemption 
of  both  soul  and  body  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
deatii,  he  is  able  to  accomplish,  even  to  the  "  changing 
of  our  vile  bodies  that  they  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  aM  things  unto 
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Cehtenary  Hymeb.— On  our  table  we  find  a  little 
pamphlet  containing  six  Centenary  hymns,  for  the  use 
of  Centenary  meetings  and  celebrations,  composed  by 
Rev.  George  Lansing  Taylor,  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers. The  hymns  are  accompanied  with  appropriate 
and  familiar  tunes,  and  their  publication  is  approved 
by  the  Central  Centenary  Committee,  who  also  com- 
mend them  to  the  Churches  "  as  embodying  the  spirit 
of  the  Centenary  festival  in  lyrical  forms  well  adapted 
for  congregational  use."  If.  generally  circulated  our 
Centenary  praises  in  October  might  be  sung  in  the 
same  Words  and  with  the  same  melodies  throughout 
the  land. 

"The  Cesteiteial  1766-1866."— On  our  table  we 
also  find  a  Centennial  pictorial,  bearing  the  above  title, 
issued  by  N.  Tibbals,  of  New  York.  We  notified  our 
readers  some  time  ago  of  the  prospective  appearance 
of  this  paper.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
with  eight  four-columned  pages  of  very  interesting 
reading  matter,  and  eight  pages  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, all  designed  to  present  Methodism  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  as  it  is  now.  On  the  first  page 
we  have  a  likeness  of  John  Wesley,  with  four  other 
scenes,  representing  an  itinerant  on  horseback,  a  class 
meeting,  outdoor  preaching,  and  a  death-bed  scene. 


Further  on  we  have  the  likenesses  of  several  noble 
women — one  of  them  tenderly  connected  with  ourself 
and  sacredly  cherished  in  the  memories  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future — also  of  the  Bishops,  and  many 
other  Methodists,  liviug  and  dead — some  of  them  tol- 
erably good  likenesses,  others  not  what  they  should  be, 
and  as  a  whole  not  well  grouped.  The  reading  matter 
is  varied  and  excellent,  with  a  hundred  historical  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  all  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents.  It  is  worthy  of  extensive  circulation,  especially 
for  its  literary  merits,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  liberal 
proportion  of  its  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Cen- 
tenary cause. 

Articles  Accepted. — A  Day  on  a  Plantation;  Sis- 
ter Alice;  Fallen;  The  Silent  Village;  The  Beautiful 
Land;  The  Neglected  Vine;  The  Golden  Rnle;  Water 
Lilies;  Mistaken ;  Scotland's  Second  Burns;  and  Every 
Heart  has  its  Own  Sorrow. 

Articles  Declined— A  Story  of  the  People  Called 
Methodists;  Askings  Answered;  Life's  Treasure;  A 
Sweet  Apology;  Wasted  Time;  The  Snow  Hut;  Bright 
June  is  Gone;  Futurity;  Let  there  be  Light;  The  De- 
cline of  Summer;  The  Widow  of  Zehra;  and  Spirits*! 
Landmarks. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  somewhere  has  expressed  the 
sentiment  that  the  best  kind  of  biography 
is  autobiography,  and  that  every  man's  life 
may  be  written  by  himself  better  than  any 
body  else  could  write  it  for  him.  We  are  very 
much  of  this  notion,  but  happen  to  live  in  a 
day  when  it  is  the  custom  with  friends  to  call 
upon  each  other  to  record  their  personal  sketches. 
And,  after  all,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  binding 
obligation,  whenever  circumstances  may  afford 
the  means  and  the  opportunity,  to  bring  out 
and  present  for  imitation  examples  of  living 
private  virtues,  piety,  and  public  usefulness. 
This  obligation  becomes  still  more  imperative 
if  we  can  present  instances  of  unsparing  self 
Christian  devotion,  stern  self-denial,  of  child- 
like trust  in  God,  implicit  faith  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  united  with  zeal  and  knowledge* to 
advance  the  kingdom  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 
No  sincere  Christian  friend  can  more  easily 
subject  himself  to  a  just  reproach,  than  shrink- 
ing from  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty  and  debt. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory, requested  the  local  preachers  of  Baltimore 
to  select  a  representative  man  of  their  useful 
body  to  be  engraved  for  his  excellent  monthly, 
when  Dr.  Roberts  was  unanimously  chosen.  Of 
course  this  was  their  best  choice.  At  the  same 
time  the  editor  very  kindly  invited  the  writer 
to  prepare  the  necessary  sketch,  in  which  re- 
quest the  Rev.  I.  P.  Cook,  President  of  the 
Local  Preachers1  Association,  united;  and  this 
is  the  history  of  this  engraving  and  article  in 
a  nutshell.  In  the  contribution  itself,  I  have 
received  the  most  valuable  aid  from  Mr.  Cook— 
if  my  wishes  had  been  successful,  he  himself 
would  have  written  it. 

The  relation  of  local  preachers  to*  the  in  tee - 
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duction  of  Methodism  into  the  United  States  of 
America, forms  a  prominent  and  interesting  part 
of  the  history  of  our  Church. 

Philip  Embury,  Robert  Strawbridge,  John 
King,  Robert  Williams,  and  others  were  im- 
migrants to  our  country.  Converted  to  God  in 
their  native  lands,  they  were  prepared  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  what  soon  be- 
came their  newly-adopted  home. 

The  opening  mission  of  Philip  Embury  was 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1766. 
The  results  of  his  work  are  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  Robert  Strawbridge  settled  in 
Frederick  county,  Md.,  probably  as  early  as 
1760,  and  soon  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  neighbors,  and  extended  his 
labors  to  Baltimore  county,  Baltimore  town,  and 
Frederick  county,  Md. 

These  two  men  of  God  were  local  preachers, 
and  through  their  instrumentality  New  York 
and  Maryland  soon  felt  the  power  of  an  earnest 
Christianity;  and"  wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall 
be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this 
also  that  they  have  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for 
a  memorial  of  them." 

It  is  claimed  that  Philip  Embury  organized 
in  New  York  city  what  became  the  first  Meth- 
odist Church  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
desire  to  detract  from  the  honorable  distinction 
awarded  to  Embury  as  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism in  this  country.  The  authorities  of  the 
Church  concede  the  honor  to  him,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  local  ministry  will  heartily  join 
in  this  memorial  to  his  good  name  and  deeds. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  faithful  history,  to 
state  that  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  the  harvest 
was  gathered  by  Robert  Strawbridge  in  Mary- 
land. Among  the  early  seals  to  his  ministry 
was  Richard  Owen,  who  became  the  first  native 
local  preacher  in  the  United  States.  William 
Waters  became  the  first  native  traveling  preacher 
in   America.     These  were  remarkable  coinci- 
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dences.  Owen  lived  to  preach  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  Strawbridge,  his  spiritual  father,  in 
Baltimore  county,  to  a  large  and  weeping  con- 
gregation. Waters  visited  Owen,  his  spiritual 
father,  in  his  old  age,  and  probably  his  last 
sickness,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
usefulness  of  his  life. 

God  multiplied  the  number  of  native  local 
preachers  in  Maryland,  and  in  1772  the  list 
included  not  less  than  twelve  persons,  who 
were  duly  authorized  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God. 

Captain  Webb,  a  military  and  a  Christian 
hero,  preached  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  with  great  power  and  effect,  aiding  ma- 
terially in  the  planting  of  Methodism.  He, 
however,  subsequently  returned  to  England, 
and  departed  this  life  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Meanwhile  God  was  raising  up  itinerant  and 
local  preachers,  wherever  Methodism  was  faith- 
fully preached,  who  went  forth  calling  sinners 
to  repentance. 

The  number  of  local  preachers  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  8,205.  Many 
of  these  have  grown  up  among  their  neighbors 
and  fellow  Church  members,  and  have  been 
"put  into  the  ministry  "  because  of  their  moral 
and  mental  worth,  and  have  given  evidence 
that  they  were  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  their  fellow-men.  Others  were  for- 
merly itinerant  preachers,  but  owing  to  provi- 
dential circumstances  have  changed  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  and  become  local  preachers. 

Diversity  of  talents  and  gifts  for  usefulness 
prevail  among  local  preachers;  it  is,  however, 
true  of  them  as  a  class,  that  many  of  them 
have  sustained  for  years  purity  of  character, 
general  usefulness  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
ability  in  expounding  God's  Word,  which  have 
proved  to  be  an  element  of  great  power  in 
Methodism. 

In  addition  to  the  services  rendered  by  local 
preachers  in  conducting  public  worship,  many 
of  them  are  trustees,  stewards,  class-leaders, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  officers,  and  render 
cheerful  and  efficient  aid  to  the  Missionary, 
Tract,  and  Bible  Societies,  and  are  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  literary  institutions  of  our 
Church.  As  citizens,  many  of  our  local  preach- 
ers hold  important  relations  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  occupy  positions  of  pecuniary  and 
other  valuable  trusts.  These  facts  are  honor- 
able to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  praiseworthy 
of  the  men  who  are  serving  God  and  his  Church 
in  the  spirit,  and  providing  for  their  own  neces- 
sities. 

-In  the  vear  1858  the  "National  Association 


of  Local  Preachers  "  was  formed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  has  held  annual  sessions  since 
that  period  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Wilmington,  Del.  The  next 
session  will  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  com- 
mencing September  29th,  next. 

The  following  local  preachers  have  been  hon- 
ored by  their  election  as  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: Samuel  Brady,  East  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence; Thomas  T.  Tasker,  of  Philadelphia;  C.  C. 
Leigh,  of  New  York;  John  H.  Brakeley,  of  New 
Jersey;  W.  H.  Dikeman,  of  New  York;  Dr.  G. 
C.  M.  Roberts,  of  Baltimore;  James  Riddle,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Isaac  P.  Cook,  of  Baltimore, 
iB  the  President  in  this  Centenary  year  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism.  The  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  to  promote  brotherly  intercourse,  and 
advance  the  usefulness  of  the  local  ministry. 
All  the  meetings  of  the  body  have  been  har- 
monious, and  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  have  received  marked 
attention  from  the  pastors  and  members  of  the 
Church  wherever  they  have  been  held. 

Our  engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Roberts  is  ex- 
cellent, as  all  will  notice  who  have  seen  him, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not,  can 
here  study  his  very  pleasant  countenance.  He 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  June  29,  1806,  so  that 
he  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  corpulent,  bnt 
with  a  remarkably  young-looking  face.  His 
father  was  the  well-known  and  devoted  Rev. 
George  Roberts,  M.  D.,  of  English  descent,  and 
emigrated  to  Maryland.  His  mother,  Susannah 
M.  Le  Page,  descended  from  the  noble  aifld  pious 
Huguenot  race;  her  parents  settling  in  New 
York  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 

Dr.  Roberts  entered  Asbury  College,  then 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  L. 
K.  Jennings,  and  subsequently  studying  medi- 
cine, he  graduated  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Maryland  University.  On  that  occasion 
he  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  Latin 
thesis.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  after  a  discourse 
delivered  by  that  man  of  God,  the  Rev.  William 
Hamilton,  on  the  Syrophenician  woman,  in  Wes- 
ley Chapel,  one  Sabbath  night,  he  obtained  "pre- 
cious faith,"  and  the  next  day  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Not  long  after, 
while  engaged  in  fervent,  private  prayer,  the 
highest  perfect  blessing  of  a  Christian  believer 
was  received.  During  the  same  year  lie  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  entered  the  field 
of  the  itinerant  ministry,  mounting  his  horse, 
with  the  old-fashioned  saddle-bags,  at  his  fa- 
ther's door.  His  first  text  was,  "Godliness  is  ; 
profitable  unto  all  things,"  etc.,  the  congrega-  ] 
tion  large,  his  first  Sabbath  one  of  much  lab>r, 
but  great  peace.     In  about  a  year  he  was  an-  , 
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expectedly  called  home  to  attend  bis  father, 
who,  by  a  distressing  illness,  could  neither  preach 
nor  attend  his  medical  practice,  and  the  son 
now  had  both  of  these  responsibilities  to  dis- 
charge. In  August,  1827,  his  father's  end  was 
most  glorious  and  triumphant. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  ever  been  a  most  devoted 
Sunday  school  advocate,  not  in  word  only,  but 
in  deed.  Immediately  after  his  conversion  he 
entered  the  old  remarkable  Asbury  school  as  a 
teacher  and  officer,  and  under  his  own  personal 
observation  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  thirty- 
five  of  its  teachers  and  scholars  become  watch- 
men upon  the  walls  of  Zion.  God's  blessings 
have  continued  to  rest  upon  that  favored  school. 
During  the  year  1844,  when  a  few  of  us  in 
New  York  originated  the  National  Sunday 
School  Convention  of  our  Church,  Dr.  Roberts, 
a  delegate  from  Baltimore,  was  chosen  presid- 
ing officer.  This  became  an  important  meeting. 
The  General  Conference  assembling  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  adopted  the  plans  we  proposed, 
a  Sunday  School  Union  was  organized,  and  Dr. 
Kidder  appointed  its  Secretary.  This  institu- 
tion, now  numbering  a  million  of  scholars,  is 
one  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  vast  fabric  of 
American  Methodism. 

With  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  Mary- 
land the  Doctor  has  been  most  intimately  con- 
nected, as  editor  and  professor  at  different  times, 
and  all  these  important  duties  have  been  dis- 
charged with  fidelity,  popularity,  and  ability. 
As  a  practitioner  he  has  been  distinguished  and 
very  successful,  and  when  his  patients  have 
been  relieved,  his  custom  is  to  bow  down  by 
their  bedside,  and  offer  thanksgiving  to  the 
Author  and  Preserver  of  life  for  his  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  to  the  afflicted  1 

Dr.  Roberts  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Maryland  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  a  chartered 
noble  institution,  of  which  he  still  holds  the 
presidency.  Nor  can  we  pass  by  without  no- 
tice the  well-known  "prayer  or  experience  meet- 
ing," on  Saturday,  in  Wesley  Chapel,  for  the 
promotion  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  blessed  results  of 
these  holy  gatherings. 

Fond  of  historical  researches,  he  has  the  best 
collection  of  Methodist  works,  portraits,  engrav- 
ings, etc.,  probably  in  our  land;  and  the  Meth- 
odist Historical  Society,  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, hold  their  sessions  in  his  rooms.  These 
are  very  attractive  from  the  numerous  Method- 
ist curiosities  of  the  olden  time  here  deposited, 
and  tbey  draw  many  intelligent  visitors  from 
home  and  abroad. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1846,  Dr.  Roberts  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


Church,  of  Baltimore,  at  the  World's  Christian 
Alliance,  the  same  year,  at  London.  Leaving 
Boston  in  the  steamer  Britannia,  on  his  way 
the  ship,  during  a  fog,  ran  upon  a  rock  before 
reaching  Halifax.  This  accident  compelled  the 
passengers  to  return,  when  he  made  another 
attempt  to  embark  in  a  packet  from  New  York, 
but  failing  to  reach  the  city  in  time,  he  did  not 
accomplish  this  desired  object,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  himself  and  his  numerous  friends.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  received  from  the  Newton 
University,  of  Baltimore,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
Divinitatia. 

Through  much  personal  efforts  and  liberality 
the  Doctor  erected,  in  1850,  a  very  neat  chapel 
and  lecture-room  at  Fort  M' Henry,  providing 
also  a  large  library  for  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
Here  he  preached  for  years,  the  mission  proving 
a  great  blessing,  but  has  been  superseded  by 
another  chaplain  from  political  reasons  alto- 
gether, although  he,  himself,  is  no  partisan. 
He  has  always  faithfully  preached  Christ  among 
the  soldiers  as  he  does  every-where  else,  and 
not  fed  the  people  with  mere  worldly  saw-dust; 
and  multitudes  believe  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  former  and  old  post  of  religious 
military  usefulness.  Exemplary,  zealous,  and 
praying  chaplains  are  great  public  blessings  at 
Fort  M'Henry.  Dr.  Roberts  formed  the  first  tem- 
perance society  ever  established  in  the  United 
States  army;  and  the  first  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, to  allow  chaplains  in  the  United  States 
army,  proceeded  from  his  soldier  congregation 
at  this  military  post.  It  was  successful  in  Gen. 
Harrison's  administration. 

Whoever  has  seen  him  will  not  soon  forget 
the  personnel  of  Dr.  Roberts — of  medium  bight 
and  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  his  face  are 
united  the  expression  of  blended  intelligence, 
amiability,  and  piety,  his  voice  clear  and  melo- 
dious. The  ease  and  affability  which  charac- 
terize his  deportment  seem  to  arise  from  a 
native  kindness  of  heart,  his  early  proper  train- 
ing, and  the  large  knowledge  of  the  world;  and 
his  calling  has  also  naturally  led  to  this.  His 
mind  is  well  balanced,  solid  and  practical,  and 
very  genial;  a  vein  of  deep  reflection,  ever 
ready  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
others,  makes  his  society  very  delightful.  He 
has  a  well-regulated  character,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  divine  things  has  been  genuine  and 
deep.  With  him  Christianity  is  no  mere  the- 
ory—, the  result  of  scientific  or  critical  research, 
or  mental  speculation — nor  is  it  a  Church  form- 
alism, arising  from  mere  ritual  observances. 
Sad  to  record,  such  are  to  be  found  in  the 
priest's  office,  honest,  mistaken  men.  But  George 
C.  M.  Roberts  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of 
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ministers.  On  the  contrary,  his  ministry  is 
spiritual  and  edifying,  and  far  removed  from 
formality,  or  solemn  dullness,  his  communion 
is  with  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
In  his  simple,  plain  preaching,  he  lays  down 
ibis  as  if  a  test  of  religious  character  and  at- 
tainments, his  own  life  strictly  conforming  to 
the  same  standard.  To  my  mind  a  prevailing 
tenderness,  humility,  and  spirituality  imbue  his 
ministry,  and  which  is  truly  delightful  and  "re- 
freshing." The  well-understood  word  unction 
describes  the  prevailing  trait  of  his  pulpit  la- 
bors. What  a  mercy  is  this  vital  warmth  from 
heaven,  anointing  men  of  God  with  a  tender- 
ness which  yearns  over  the  souls  of  men  in 
gushing  sympathy  of  eye  and  tone,  for  the 
salvation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died! 

Thus  blessed,  Dr.  Roberts  is  a  blessing  to 
others,  and  always  a  welcome  herald  of  salva- 
tion; and  few  have  had  more  invitations  to 
camp  meetings  and  the  dedications  of  God's 
temples.  No  local  preacher  has  been  more  often 
solicited  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  other  sister 
denominations.  He  has  been  presiding  officer 
of  the  National  Convention  of  Local  Preachers, 
and  delivered  one  of  the  annual  sermons  before 
that  body,  which  has  been  printed  and  widely 
circulated;  and  at  their  next  Convention  he  is, 
by  appointment,  to  deliver  their  Centenary  dis- 
course, a  still  more  important  duty. 

Such  we  portray  Dr.  Roberts,  whose  likeness 
adorns  the  present  number  of  the  Repository. 
It  is  imperfect,  but  not  overdrawn,  as  the  writer 
has  enjoyed  years  of  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  with  him.  My  aim  was 
to  delineate  the  portrait  of  my  Christian  friend, 
ju8t  as  the  observations  of  years  presented  it 
to  my  mind,  aiming  at  simple  exactness  and 
truth  in  the  picture.  The  lessons  taught  by 
the  life  of  this  useful  and  beloved  minister  of 
Christ  become  of  great  value  to  the  local  min- 
isters and  the  Church;  and,  reader,  his  example 
should  not  be  lost  or  forgotten  by  any  of  us. 


THE  EMOTIONS  AHD  PA8SIOHB. 


The  future  is  always  fairy-land  to  the  young. 
Life  is  like  a  beautiful  and  winding  lane,  on 
either  side  bright  flowers,  and  beautiful  butter- 
flies, and  tempting  fruits,  which  we  scarcely 
pause  to  admire  and  to  taste,  so  eager  are  we 
to  hasten  to  an  opening  which  we  imagine  will 
be  more  beautiful  still.  But,  by  degrees,  as  we 
advance,  the  trees  grow  bleak;  the  flowers  and 
butterflies  fail;  the  fruits  disappear,  and  we 
And  we  have  arrived,  to  reach  a  desert  waste: 
in  the  center,  a  stagnant  and  Lethean  lake, 
over  which  wheel  and  shriek  the  dark-winged 
birds,  the  embodied  memories  of  the  past. 


BT    HEKBY   B.    Hlllllt,  V.  8.  M. 


THE  warping  and  controlling  influence  of 
passion  and  interest  upon  the  opinions  of 
men  is  powerful,  and  sometimes  irresistible. 
Predilection,  and  avarice,  and  malice,  and  many 
other  passions  often  lie  as  an  incubus  upon  the 
judgment.  They  domineer  over  the  mind  like 
a  tyrant,  and  what  tbey  pronounce  falsehood 
the  mind  will  often  receive  as  such,  though  it 
be  God's  most  blessed  truth  from  heaven. 

The  deceptive  power  of  excessive  passion  in 
blinding  reason  and  judgment  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  Hamlet's  soliloquy  upon  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother. 

"Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman! 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears;  why  she,  even  she — 
0,  heaven!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  mourned  longer — married  with  my  uncle, 
My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  lather 
Than  I  to  Hercules:  within  a  month; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married." 

The  old  story  of  the  romantic  lady  and  her 
sober  pastor  viewing  the  moon  through  a  tele- 
scope is  a  humorous  illustration  of  this  principle, 

"I  perceive,"  said  the  young  lady,  "two 
shadows  inclining  to  each  other;  they  are  cer- 
tainly two  happy  lovers!" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  preacher,  "they  are 
two  church  steeples." 

If  we  observe  the  operations  of  our  mind  we 
perceive  that  intellections  ordinarily  come  and 
go  in  a  certain  order  or  train,  and  this  train 
of  ideas  generally  depends  very  little  upon  our 
will.  It  may  be  modified,  however,  by  various 
causes,  such  as  peculiarity  of  mental  consti- 
tution, or  some  extraordinary  state  of  mind. 
Often  the  mind  is  engrossed  by  some  master- 
passion  having  a  certain  direction,  and  which 
will  not  brook  interruption,  and  can  not  easily 
be  turned  aside  from  its  headlong  course.  Anger, 
for  example,  sometimes  so  inflames  the  mind  as 
to  leave  not  a  nook  or  crevice  for  any  other 
thought  or  sentiment,  except  that  which  gives 
indulgence  to  the  passion  and  utterance  to  its 
promptings.  Whatever  may  be  the  interrup- 
tions, the  mind  returns  to  the  exciting  cause 
and  clings  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  is  ludi- 
crous in  its  very  excess. 

In  King  Henry  IV,  a  colloquy  between  Wor- 
cester and  the  fiery  Hotspur  affords  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  principle.    The  rep- 
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resentation  of  this  scene  is  remarkably  lifelike 
and  natural: 

"  Worcester.    Peace,  cousin,  and  bear  me; 
I  have  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 
As  full  of  peril  as  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hotspur.    If  he  fall  in,  good -night,  or  sink,  or  swim, 
Send  danger  from  the  east  into  the  west, 
So  honor  cross  it,  from  the  north  to  south; 
And  let  them  grapple.    0!  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  Hon  than  to  start  a  hare. 

Worcester.    Those  same  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prisoners — 

Hotspur.    I  '11  keep  them  all; 
By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them; 
No;  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not; 
I  '11  keep  them  by  thu  hand. 

Worcester.    You  start  away  and  lend  no  ear  unto 
my  purpose. 
Those  pris'ners  you  shall  keep — 

Hotspur.    I  will,  that's  flat; 
He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer; 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer. 
But  I  will  find  htm  when  be  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I  '11  holla,  '  Mortimer/ 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but '  Mortimer,'  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Worcester.    Farewell,  cousin,  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend." 

The  passion  in  Shakspeare  often  awes  and 
overwhelms  the  spirit  of  the  reader,  and  he 
sensibly  feels  the  presence  and  power  of  god- 
like genius. 

There  is  no  objective  description  of  passion, 
such  as  marks  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  modern 
dramatists.  There  is  rather  an  impersonation 
of  the  passions  in  the  very  characters  them- 
selves. In  the  murder  of  King  Duncan,  for 
example,  with  what  strained  and  painful  inter- 
est do  we  follow  Macbeth,  as,  urged  on  by  am- 
bition, he  fights  against  conscience,  overcomes, 
and  finally  completes  his  fell  purpose!  Then 
we  behold  remorse  gnawing  like  a  blind  worm 
at  his  heart,  and  the  eternal  law  of  retribution 
asserting  its  righteous  claim  in  spite  of  the 
countenance  and  support  of  his  heartless  wife 
and  the  strongest  effort  of  his  own  will.  The 
passion,  the  sublimity,  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  the  complex  workings  of 
the  wondrous  moral  nature  of  man  revealed 
here  seem  like  inspiration. 

"Macbeth.    I  have  done  the  deed — Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise? 
Lady  M.    I  heard  the  owl  scream — Did  not  you 

speak?  .  .  . 
Macbeth.    This  is  a  sorry  sight.    {Looking  on  his 

?Mnds.) 
Lady  M.    A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macbeth.    There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and 
one  cried, 'Murder!'  .  .  . 


One  cried,  'God  bless  us!'  and  'Amen,'  the  other. 
I  could   not  say  Amen,   when   they  did  say,  God 
bless  us. 
Lady  M.    Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
Macbeth.    But  wherefore  could   not  I  pronounce, 
Amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen  stuck  in  my 
throat. 
Lady  M.    These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  after 
these  ways; 
It  will  make  us  mad. 
Macbeth.    Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry, '  Sleep  no 
more!' 
'  Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  Bleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.' 
Lady  M.     What  do  you  mean? 
Macbeth.    Still  it  cried,  'Sleep  no  more/  to  all  the 
house, 
'  Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more!' " 

I  will  now  conclude  this  paper  with  one  more 
example  illustrating  in  masterly  manner  a  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  the  mind,  when  under 
the  influence  of  strong  passions,  operating  in 
irregular  succession.  The  mind  necessarily  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  fluctuation,  and 
vibrates  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  with 
an  intensity  painful,  and  sometimes  overpower- 
ing, finds  utterance  in  broken  and  abrupt  sen- 
tences, yet  revealing  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
agitation  within. 

A  perfect  representation  of  this  state  of  mind 
is  presented  in  the  closing  scene  of  Othello, 
the  Moor  of  Venice.  In  admirable  manner  the 
play  is  opened,  and  the  honest  and  pure  char- 
acter of  Othello  is  revealed  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  fiendish  Iago.  Our  admiration 
and  love  are  first  challenged,  and,  as  the  devilish 
designs  of  Iago  are  developed,  our  sympathy 
and  pity,  and  as  it  becomes  evident  that  Othello 
has  become  the  dupe  of  the  fertile  villainy  of 
the  traitor,  our  deepest  anxiety  is  awakened. 
The  plot  deepens.  The  poison  is  gradually  in- 
fused into  every  fiber  of  the  victim.  Under  its 
crazing  influence  we  behold  the  once  mild  and 
trusting  husband  enter  the  room  of  his  innocent 
wife,  crowned  with  his  imagined  wrongs,  ago- 
nized and  desperate  under  the  conviction  that 
she  in  whom  his  hopes  and  life  were  centered, 
had  fallen  from  the  heaven  of  her  innocence  and 
truth.  The  scene  changes,  the  innocence  of  the 
unsuspicious,  uncomplaining,  and  devoted  Des- 
demona  shines  forth  to  his  vision  like  the  sun 
from  the  breaking  cloud;  the  villainy  of  Iago 
is  revealed  in  all  its  hideous  deformity,  but  too 
late;  and  Othello  stands  before  us,  the  sea  of 
his  heart  lashed  by  angry  storms,  while  in  the 
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still  pauses  of  the  cruel  blasts  we  distinguish 
his  helpless,  hopeless  cry  of  despair  and  death. 

"Montana.    Take  you  this  weapon 
Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor; 
Come  guard  the  door  without,  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kill  him  rather;  I  '11  after  that  same  villain. 

(Exit  Mon.) 

Othello.    I  am  not  valiant  neither, 
But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword — 
But  why  should  honor  outlive  honesty? 
Let  it  go  all.  .  .  . 

I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper; 
0,  here  it  is!     Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Gratiano.    ( Within.)    If  thou  attempt  it  it  will  cost 
thee  dear; 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Oth.    Look  iu  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 
(Reenter  Oratiano.) 

Ora.    What  is  the  matter? 

Oth.    Behold!  I  have  a  weapon; 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh;  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.    But,  0,  vain  boast! 
Who  can  control  his  fate?    'T  is  not  so  now.  .  .  . 
Be  not  afraid  though  you  do  see  me  weaponed, 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  sea  mark  of  my  utmost  soil. 
Do  you  go  back  dismayed?    'T  is  a  lost  fear; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires;   Where  should  Othello  got 
Now,  how  didst  thou  look  now?    Pale  as  thy  smock! 
When  we  shall  meet  at  compt,  this  look  of  thine 
Will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it. 

(Enter  Lodovieo.) 

Lod.    Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man? 

Oth.     That's  he,  that  was  Othello;  here  I  am. 

Lod.    You  must  forsake  this  room  and  go  with  us, 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  .  .  . 
You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  is  known 
To  the  Venetian  state:  Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth.    Soft  you;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it; 
TSo  more  of  that:  I  pray  yon,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice;  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one,  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well: 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme;  of  one  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe;  of  one  whose  subdu'd  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.    Set  yon  down  this; 
And  Bay  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 


I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus!  (stabs  himself.)" 

I  will  now  close  this  discussion,  though  no 
one,  perhaps,  feels  more  sensibly  than  myself 
its  incompleteness  and  inadequacy.  The  sub- 
ject, indeed,  widens  before  the  inquiring  mind 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  its  varied  and 
extensive  fields. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  our  passions  are 
not  something  foreign  to  ourselves,  the  abnor- 
mal creation  of  some  evil  sgent,  but  the  result  [ 
of  the  constitution  which  our  Creator  in  his  \ 
wisdom  and  goodness  has  given  us.  It  is  phil- 
osophical and  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  they  form  a  very  essential  and  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  nature,  and  that  they  may 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  man, 
when  subjected  to  the  government  of  reason 
and  enlightened  conscience.  0,  how  powerful 
an  agent  for  weal  and  woe  is  that  man  who 
can  strike  the  keys  of  these  movements  and 
sensibilities  of  our  species  with  a  master  hand! 
The  orator,  the  divine  may  find  here  an  infinite 
field  for  study  and  research,  and  of  usefulness 
too.  And  when  the  power  is  sanctified  by  re- 
ligion, when  the  words  and  thoughts  that  speak 
and  burn,  when  the  genius  that  has  sounded 
every  depth  of  the  human  heart,  and  has  learned 
to  Btrike  melody  from  every  chord  of  emotion 
and  passion,  brings  all  and  lays  it  upon  the 
altar  of  God,  he  becomes  a  more  powerful  in- 
strument for  good  than  the  archangel! 

•'  First-born  of  liberty  divine! 
Put  on  religion's  bright  array; 
Speak!  and  the  starless  grave  shall  shine, 
The  portal  of  eternal  day. 
Rise  kindling  with  the  orient  beam, 
Let  Calvary's  hill  inspire  the  theme, 
Unfold  thy  garments  rolled  in  blood, 
0,  touch  the  soul,  touch  all  her  chords, 
With  all  the  omnipotence  of  words, 
And  point  the  way  to  heaven,  to  God!" 


How  I  pity  those  who  have  no  love  of  read- 
ing, of  study,  or  of  the  fine  arts!  I  have 
passed  my  youth  amidst  amusements  and  in 
the  most  brilliant  society;  but  I  can  assert  with 
perfect  truth,  that  I  have  never  tasted  pleasures 
so  true  as  those  I  have  found  in  the  study  of 
books,  in  writing,  or  in  music.  The  days  that 
succeed  brilliant  entertainments  are  always  mel- 
ancholy, but  those  which  follow  days  of  study 
are  delicious:  we  have  gained  something;  we 
have  acquired  some  new  knowledge,  and  we 
recall  the  past  day  not  only  without  disgust  ' 
and  without  regret,  but  with  consummate  sat- 
isfaction. ; 
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PART    II. 

MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  invested  with  regal 
power,  and  relieved  from  all  restraint, 
ruled  France  with  the  sway  of  a  sovereign 
monarch.  Never  was  one  more  unfitted  for  the 
place  she  now  filled  than  the  widow  of  Henry 
the  Great.  A  liberal  patroness  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  of  the  most  re- 
fined tastes,  of  which  many  monuments  yet  re- 
main in  Paris,  she  might  have  rendered  herself 
worthy  to  be  beloved,  but  her  bad  temper  and 
insatiable  ambition  forced  most  of  those  who 
would  have  been  her  friends  to  become  foes. 
Weak,  violent,  and  inconstant,  at  once  opinion- 
ated and  obstinate,  her  unbounded  ambition 
was  unaided  by  her  judgment;  guided  by  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head,  she  became  the 
dupe  of  favorites,  and  while  she  wished  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  despotic  power  over  France, 
suffered  them  to  rule  over  herself  and  influence 
her  political  affairs. 

Although  entirely  submissive  to  the  Concinis, 
'who  well  understood  their  own  interest  and 
how  to  manage  one  of  her  stormy  nature,  from 
others  she  would  not  receive  either  remon- 
strance or  obstacle;  anger  rendered  her  capable 
of  any  act  of  extravagance,  and  when  from  in- 
terested motives  she  was  obliged  to  restrain 
herself,  the  violence  of  her  nature  expressed 
itself  in  the  alteration  of  her  countenance  and 
in  her  health.  Her  passions  were  carried  to 
extremes;  friendship,  with  her,  was  blind  devo- 
tion, and  hatred,  execration.  The  displeasure 
of  the  nobles  on  account  of  the  friendship 
shown  to  the  Concinis  was  extreme.  Leonora 
was  still  the  friend  and  con6dent  of  the  Queen. 
Concini  himself,  who  had  never  used  a  sword, 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal,  and 
his  wife  appointed  "dame  d'atours" — lady  of 
the  bed-chamber — in  place  of  Madame  de 
Richelieu,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  late 
King. 

Unfortunately  this  excess  of  favor  was  be- 
stowed on  persons  who  abused  it;  for  instead 
of  moderating  the  extent  of  the  Queen's  boun- 
ties, or  sharing  it  with  families  who  were  capa- 
ble of  protecting  them  in  case  of  a  reverse  and 
thus  avoiding  the  hatred  and  diminishing  the 
envy  which  preference  ever  occasions,  these 
spoiled  children  of  fortune,  in  aspiring  to  obtain 
too  much,  eventually  ruined  themselves  and 
dragged  their  mistress  into  the  same  abyss. 

Leonora  was  one  day  asked  how  she  had  ob- 


tained such  entire  influence  over  the  imperious 
Queen.  "Have  you  not  employed  philters, 
magic,  and  supernatural  means?"  said  her  inqui- 
rer. "  None  of  them,"  replied  Leonora;  "  nothing 
but  that  ascendency  which  strong  minds  pos- 
sess over  weak."  Marie's  natural  obstinacy 
may  have  been  one  cause  for  this  attachment, 
as  it  was  remarked  that  any  advice  offered  her 
on  the  subject  only  seemed  to  render  her  more 
determined. 

"I  well  know,"  she  one  day  remarked  in 
public,  "that  all  the  court  are  opposed  to  Con- 
cini; but  having  supported  him  in  defiance  of 
the  King,  I  shall  certainly  not  fail  to  uphold 
him  against  others." 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Concinis  was  in- 
deed well  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
not  only  against  themselves,  but  the  Queen 
also.  While  the  husband  regulated  the  affairs 
of  State  to  his  own  satisfaction,  Leonora  occu- 
pied herself  with  all  concerns  of  a  lucrative 
nature.  She  sold  favors  and  privileges;  she 
supported  and  forwarded  petitions,  whether  just 
or  unjust  she  cared  not,  provided  she  was  re- 
munerated. She  also  obtained  large  sums  from 
the  treasury,  and  filled  her  house  with  riches. 

In  1615  the  Parliament  remonstrated  on  the 
augmentation  of  pensions  and  the  immense  ex- 
penses of  the  royal  household,  but  Marie,  with 
her  usual  obstinacy,  gave  no  heed  to  the  warn- 
ing. Henry  had  left  a  flourishing  kingdom;  he 
had  paid  twenty-five  millions  of  debts  out  of  a 
revenue  of  thirty-five  millions,  and  left  thirty 
millions,  the  fruits  of  his  economy,  in  the  treas- 
ury; and  the  Queen,  after  having  dissipated 
these  treasures  by  her  foolish  prodigality,  bur- 
dened the  nation  with  taxes,  placed  France  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  by  her  culpable 
conduct  confirmed  the  general  opinion  that  she 
was  not  a  stranger  to  the  conspiracy  connected 
with  the  King's  death. 

It  had  long  been  a  favorite  project  with  her 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Spain  by  the  double 
marriages  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  France,  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Spain, 
and  the  Infanta  Anne  with  Louis  XIII.  The 
proposal  was  agreeable  to  the  Spanish  King, 
but  not  to  the  majority  of  the  French  people. 
Anne  of  Austria  was  the  daughter  of  Philip 
III  of  Spain,  and  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  and 
by  no  means  calculated  for  the  place  she  was 
destined  to  fill.  The  contract  was  concluded; 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment, conducted  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
frontiers,  and  escorted  the  young  Queen  elect 
of  France  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  King  met 
her,  and  they  received  the  nuptial  benediction. 
It  was  while  on  his  journey  to  receive  his  young 
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wife,  that  Albert  de  Luynes,  bis  favorite  com- 
panion who  possessed  his  confidence,  made  use 
of  his  intimacy  to  point  out  to  the  King  the 
errors  of  his  mother's  government  and  the  odi- 
ous power  of  Concini  and  his  wife.  Louis  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  him  on  this  occasion, 
"This  marshal  will  certainly  be  the  ruin  of  my 
kingdom,  but  no  one  dares  say  so  to  my  mother, 
because  it  will  put  her  in  a  passion." 

The  entertainments  on  this  nuptial  occasion 
were  of  the  most  luxurious  order,  and  gave  the 
French  and  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing their  splendor,  in  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  outvie  each  other,  and  the  period  of 
this  double  hymeneal  festival  was  long  remem- 
bered by  the  title  of  "lannee  des  magnifi- 
cences." 

Anne  of  Austria,  lively,  accomplished,  and 
brilliant,  was  one  who,  it  might  be  supposed, 
being  of  congenial  tastes,  would  become  a  fa- 
vorite with  her  mother-in-law.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  for  Marie,  dreading  the  power 
that  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  might  have 
over  Louis,  used  every  effort  to  disgust  him 
with  her,  and  unhappily  was  but  too  successful. 
Beautiful  and  accomplished  as  was  the  young 
Queen,  she  was  but  a  cipher  in  ber  husband's 
court,  then  the  most  magnificent  and  elegant 
in  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  regal  pomp  and 
splendor  she  was  not  happy;  and  those  who 
may  happen  to  glance  over  the  memoirs  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  will  find  that  she  had  no  ex- 
emption from  the  preponderance  of  cares  and 
sorrows  over  peace  and  felicity,  which  has  char- 
acterized the  lives  of  all  the  queens  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  discord  was  reigning 
in  the  royal  household,  Marie  continued  her 
arbitrary  measures;  her  favorites  grew  every 
day  more  obnoxious;  disaffection  was  every- 
where at  work,  and  even  in  the  pulpit  such 
bitter  and  offensive  allusions  were  made,  which, 
being  repeated  at  court,  at  length  aroused  the 
Ring  to  a  full  sense  of  the  threatened  danger. 
The  withdrawal  from  court  of  the  Concinis  was 
formally  demanded,  but,  careless  of  the  peril 
which  her  course  involved,  the  haughty  Queen 
refused  to  listen.  Any  one  less  blindly  obsti- 
nate than  Marie  de  Medicis  would  have  stopped 
to  consider  at  such  a  crisis.  Louis  entreated 
and  remonstrated,  as  was  his  duty  to  do,  but 
with  her  usual  violence  she  bade  him  be  silent; 
she  was  still  determined,  she  declared,  to  be 
absolute  ruler.  Richelieu,  too,  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  combat  her  prepossessions;  he  sup- 
plicated, he  kneeled,  he  entreated;  he  even  shed 
tears;  but  the  inflexible  Queen  was  not  to  be 
moved,  and  she  blindly  persisted  in  her  reckless 
course.    But  dark  clouds  which  she  would  not 


discern  were  now  gathering  fast  on  her  life's 
horizon — clouds,  surcharged  with  storm  and 
tempest,  which,  bursting,  brought  death  and 
desolation  in  their  path,  and  left  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis discrowned  and  an  exile. 

Louis  looked  forward  impatiently  to  the  day 
when  he  should  attain  his  majority;  hoping 
that  when  his  imperious  mother  should  be 
obliged  to  yield  the  scepter  to  himself  as  king, 
the  evil  so  loudly  complained  of  would  be  re- 
moved. But  at  length  the  evil  became  too 
pressing  to  admit  of  further  delay,  and  wearied 
with  the  intolerable  despotism  of  the  qoeen- 
mother  and  undiminishing  arrogance  of  her 
favorites,  and  annoyed  and  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing danger  which  threatened  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  France,  in  1617,  Louis  gave  the 
order  for  the  fall  of  Concini  as  the  only  means 
of  pacifying  the  nation. 

All  was  so  quietly  arranged  that  no  suspicion 
was  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen  or  her 
friends.  The  marshal  having  one  day  entered 
the  Louvre  to  proceed  to  council,  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  detained  by  Vitri,  the  captain 
of  the  guards,  who  demanded  his  sword.  Con- 
cini made  a  movement,  either  to  surrender  or 
defend  himself,  and  at  the  same  moment  re- 
ceived three  pistol  shots,  from  which  he  in-' 
stantly  expired.  The  King,  who  appeared  on 
the  balcony  as  if  to  authorize  this  action  by 
his  presence,  was  immediately  surrounded  and 
congratulated,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic rejoicing.  During  this  species  of  triumph 
the  Queen's  guards  had  been  disarmed,  and  the 
doors  of  her  apartments  which  communicated 
with  those  of  the  King,  were  so  carefully 
blocked  up  that  no  sound  caused  by  the  trag- 
ical proceedings  reached  Marie's  ear.  Seated 
in  her  dressing-room  with  Leonora  only,  their 
conversation  was  of  sunny  Italy  and  the  gay 
time  which  preceded  her  setting  out  as  a  royal 
bride.  "You  have  filled  the  throne,  my  mis- 
tress, and  worn  the  crown  as  you  declared  you 
would,"  said  Leonora;  "have  you  found  all  the 
happiness  you  expected  in  its  possession?" 

Marie  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  heavy 
tread  was  heard  in  the  outer  room.  Two  serv- 
ants stepped  hastily  forward  to  confront  the 
intruder,  let  him  be  who  he  might,  but  instantly 
fell  back  again  through  the  doorway,  in  evident 
alarm  and  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  one  who 
followed  them.  The  fierce  spirit  of  Marie  was 
immediately  roused.  "  What  means  this  intru- 
sion into  our  private  apartment?"  she  asked 
with  flashing  eyes  and  hightened  color.  "Tbe 
King,  madame,  the  King  has  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Madame  de  Concini,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
obey,"  replied  the  officer,  bowing  respectfully  I 
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as  he  handed  the  King's  order  to  the  Queen. 
"The  King!"  she  exclaimed,  "who  is  he?  I 
am  ruler  here — begone  from  our  presence  or 
abide  the  charge  of  treason.  Do  you  seek  my 
life?"  "My  orders,  madame,"  replied  the  offi- 
cer, "relate  only  to  Madame  Concini,  and  I  do 
but  obey  the  commands  of  my  master."  A 
stormy  scene  ensued,  during  which  a  noise  was 
beard  without;  the  door  was  rudely  flung  open, 
and  half  a  dozen  armed  men  crowded  round  it 
and  partly  entered  the  dressing-room.  Further 
resistance  was  useless;  Leonora  was  led  away 
from  the  presence  of  her  mistress — the  Queen 
remained  a  prisoner  in  her  own  chamber. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  disastrous  day 
the  courtiers  employed  themselves  in  recount- 
ing the  catalogue  of  crimes  and  vices  of  those  to 
whom  but  a  short  time  before  they  had  bent  the 
knee  and  offered  adulation.  The  populace,  en- 
couraged by,  but  far  exceeding  the  example  of 
their  leaders,  gave  proof  of  their  ferocious  and 
turbulent  character  by  the  performance  of  acts 
worthy  only  of  the  lowest  class  of  savages. 
The  body  of  Concini,  which  had  been  privately 
buried  at  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  was  discov- 
ered, disinterred,  and  dragged  through  the  street, 
hanged  on  a  gibbet,  and  then  dismembered, 
and  the  authors  of  the  catastrophe  stood  by 
and  encouraged  the  blind  rage  of  the  mob,  be- 
cause their  excesses  proved  to  the  King  that 
he  had  done  right  in  sacrificing  a  man  who  was 
so  much  detested. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  and  astonish- 
ment of  Marie  de  Medicis  on  hearing  of  the 
extent  of  her  misfortune.  She  was  mortified 
to  think  that  she  had  been  so  easily  deceived 
and  overcome  by  the  young  King,  and  she  was 
loud  in  her  invectives  againBt  Anne  of  Austria, 
whom,  believing  her  to  have  known  of  the 
plot,  she  blamed  for  not  disclosing  it  to  her. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  she  should  recover 
her  ascendency  over  her  son  if  only  an  oppor- 
tunity was  had  of  conversing  with  him,  and 
earnestly  desired  that  favor;  but  she  was  re- 
fused and  informed  that  if  she  ever  hoped  their 
intercourse  to  recommence  and  recover  his  good 
opinion  it  would  be  by  her  withdrawal  from  the 
court.  Marie  was  -one  never  given  to  tears, 
but  at  this  news  they  flowed  without  restraint. 
She  had  shown  no  emotion  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  but  the  entire  overthrow  of  her  power 
and  loss  of  her  authority  caused  her  to  shed 
those  bitter  tears  which  were  much  more  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  King. 

Her  situation  was  now  truly  deplorable.  The 
same  ungovernable  temper  and  violence  which 
bad  deprived  her  of  her  husband's  affection 
now  alienated  from  her  a  son  naturally  affec- 


tionate and  devoted;  and  her  indomitable  am- 
bition forced  Richelieu,  who  owed  his  elevation 
entirely  to  her  favor,  ultimately  to  become  her 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  on  this  occasion  he  so 
far  befriended  her  as  to  prevail  on  the  King  to 
grant  the  interview  she  so  much  desired.  Louis, 
alarmed  and  annoyed,  having  previously  resolved 
on  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  neither 
acted  as  a  son  or  sovereign;  he  would  not  listen 
to  any  thing  she  could  say,  but  wishing  to 
soften  the  rigor  of  the  sentence  which  banished 
her  from  the  court,  gave  her  the  choice  of  places 
to  which  she  might  retire  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  accompany  her.  She  selected 
the  castle  of  Blois. 

The  day  of  departure  came;  Louis  went  to 
her  apartment  to  bid  her  farewell,  but  only  re- 
mained a  short  time.  Nevertheless,  short  as 
was  the  interview,  she  did  not  fail  to  beg  mercy 
for  her  favorite  Leonora. 

Louis,  embarrassed  and  angry,  made  no  reply 
whatever  to  his  mother,  but  when  she  advanced 
to  detain  Luynes,  he  left  the  room  abruptly  and 
sternly  bade  him  to  follow. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  the  only  one  who  spoke 
a  word  of  kindness  to  the  fallen  Queen.  She 
lamented  her  disgrace  and  tried  to  comfort  her 
by  representing  that  the  sentence  of  her  with- 
drawal was  not  banishment,  and  bade  her  hope 
for  brighter  days,  and  after  bidding  a  most 
affectionate  farewell  accompanied  her  to  her 
carriage  bathed  in  tears.  Louis,  however,  cold- 
hearted  as  Marie  herself,  watched  his  mother's 
departure  with  that  air  of  perfect  satisfaction 
which  a  youth  assumes  when,  freed  from  scho- 
lastic discipline,  he  feels  himself  his  own  master. 

The  last  scene,  however,  in  this  tragedy  was 
a  darker  one  than  that  just  described.  Leonora 
Galigai  was  to  be  made  an  example  of  for  suf- 
fering herself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
'of  fortune.  Her  attachment  to  Marie  com- 
menced at  an  early  day,  and  there  were  few  who 
would  not  have  seized  upon  the  advantages 
which  opened  on  her  path  by  the  friendship  of 
a  powerful  Queen.  Her  intrepid  nature,  dis- 
daining all  fear  of  the  quicksands,  if  indeed  she 
discerned  them,  by  which  she  was  surrounded 
in  that  envious  court,  caused  her  to  walk  in 
confidence  upon  her  dangerous  path,  which,  in 
the  end,  led  to  ignominy  and  death. 

Many  crimes  were  laid  to  her  charge,  not 
one  of  which  could  be  proved;  and  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  her  displayed  more  of  the 
rancor  of  her  enemies  than  that  she  had  done 
any  thing  worthy  of  death.  Her  great  fault 
was  thirst  for  gold;  her  greatest  crime,  that  she 
had  been  the  prime  favorite  of  the  unpopular 
Queen. 
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Her  case  was  prejudged.  Finding  that  no 
proofs  of  treason  could  be  brought  against  her, 
she  was  accused  of  sorcery;  of  having  corre- 
sponded with  Jewish  magicians  and  demons; 
of  having  refused  to  eat  pork,  to  have  neglected 
attending  mass  on  Saturdays,  and  of  having 
shut  herself  up  in  the  church  with  Milanese 
and  Florentine  sorcerers  for  the  purpose  of 
practicing  incantations.  Such  superstitious  be- 
liefs were  held  by  many  in  those  early  days, 
but  so  puerile  did  those  charges  appear  to  the 
strong-minded  Leonora,  that  when  questioned 
respecting  them  she  could  not  forbear  smiling. 
She  soon  perceived,  however,  that  her  judges 
were  inexorable,  and  finding  that  they  persisted 
in  the  accusation  she  wept  bitterly,  and  said 
that  she  need  not  reply  to  any  questions  sirice 
she  knew  they  were  determined  to  condemn 
her.  Indignity  after  indignity  was  heaped  upon 
her;  she  was  spared  nothing  that  could  add  to 
her  affliction;  her  cup  of  sorrow  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  she  was  made  to  drink  it  to 
the  dregs.  At  the  time  her  sentence  was  to  be 
read  to  her,  the  chapel  was  filled  with  persons 
of  all  classes.  On  entering  she  exclaimed,  "Am 
I  to  be  made  a  spectacle  to  the  public?"  and 
endeavored  to  envelop  her  head  with  her  vail, 
but  it  was  rudely  removed,  and  with  her  face 
uncovered  was  forced  to  listen  to  her  condem- 
nation. 

She  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  both  hu- 
man and  divine,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded 
at  the  Place  de  Greve;  her  head  and  body  to 
be  burned  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds; 
her  house  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  her 
lands  confiscated,  and  her  son,  a  most  worthy 
and  intellectual  youth,  was  pronounced  ignoble 
and  incapable  of  ever  holding  an  office  in  the 
kingdom.  Five  of  the  council  refused  to  agree 
to  this  iniquitous  sentence,  and  history  tells  us 
that  Suvir,  the  advocate-general,  would  not 
assent  to  it  but  for  the  solemn  promise  which 
Louis  gave  him,  that  he  would  pardon  the 
accused. 

Leonora,  the  once  gay,  the  fearless,  and  the 
happy,  now  disgraced  in  her  honor  and  that  of  her 
husband  and  son,  was  completely  prostrated 
and  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  short  time.  The  worst  she  ex- 
pected was  banishment,  but  now  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  torrent  of  grief  at  the  future 
lot  of  her  friendless  son.  Orphaned,  destitute, 
almost  outlawed,  was  it  wonderful  that  the 
spirit  of  this  intrepid  woman  quailed  at  the 
dreary  prospect  that  lay  before  her  only  child? 
But  such  a  weakness,  although  springing  from 
a  source  so  sacred  as  that  of  maternal  affection, 
could  not  long  be  indulged  in  by  a  woman  of 


Leonora's  mold.  After  paying  this  tribute  to 
nature  she  dried  her  tears  and  resumed  her 
usual  firm  demeanor.  No  more  murmurs  or 
regrets  escaped  her.  She  knew  that  her  doom 
was  certain,  and  she  resigned  herself  with  for- 
titude to  meet  it,  and  listened  with  devotion  to 
the  consolations  which  religion  offered. 

Notwithstanding  the  King  had  given  his 
promise  that  Leonora  should  be  pardoned,  he 
basely  broke  it;  she  was  dragged  to  execution 
through  a  crowd  of  people  who  looked  on  in 
silence,  and  whose  countenances  expressed  that 
their  late  rancor  had  subsided  into  pity;  but 
entirely  occupied  by  the  solemn  ordeal  through 
which  she  was  passing,  she  noticed  neither 
populace  nor  stake;  "intrepid  but  modest/'  she 
died  without  boast  and  without  fear. 

At  the  time  of  Concini's  murder,  all  the  min- 
isters appointed  by  him  precipitately  retired 
except  Richelieu,  Bishop  of  Lucon,  who  was 
the  Queen's  chaplain,  and  who  declared  his  de- 
termination to  remain  with  her  in  her  misfor- 
tunes. Marie,  always  unsuspicious,  expressed 
her  gratitude  for  this  seeming  devotion;  but 
history  tells  us  that  he  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing in  this  act  of  fidelity  sought  his  own  ad- 
vantage rather  than  that  of  the  Queen ,  and 
that  he  was  a  spy  on  her  actions  rather  than 
a  counselor.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  after 
the  execution  of  Leonora,  all  the  partisans  of 
the  Queen's  cause  were  disgraced;  and  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  accompanied  Marie  to  Bloia,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  quit  her,  and  accordingly 
retired  to  his  bishopric  of  Lucon,  but  was  soon 
after  exiled  to  Avignon. 

Luynes  and  his  associates  took  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  a  meeting  between  Louis  and 
his  mother,  a  circumstance  which  might  have 
interfered  with  their  own  ambitious  projects. 
Marie  did  not  submit  unmurmuringly  to  her 
hard  destiny.  She  complained  to  all  France  of 
the  severe  captivity  in  which  she  was  retained 
without  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  son,  to 
whom  she  declared  she  had  some  important 
State  secrets  to  communicate.  But  those  who 
had  pronounced  her  sentence  of  exile  were  not 
to  be  moved.  From  day  to  day  she  was  cheated 
with  promises  that  the  King,  when  released 
from  the  pressure  of  State  business,  would  visit 
her,  but  still  he  never  came. 

The  popular  feeling  against  Marie  having  in 
time  subsided,  a  reaction,  as  is  mostly  the  case 
after  such  tumults,  had  taken  place,  and  it  was 
remembered  that  the  Queen,  notwithstanding 
her  many  faults,  was  yet  a  woman  of  no  com- 
mon stamp  and  possessed  many  good  qualities. 
A  true  daughter  of  the  Medici,  she  possessed 
the  refined  taste  and  intellect  as  well  as  the 
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liberality  which  characterized  the  family  from 
whom  she  sprung.  She  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  fine  arte,  and  her  short  reign  had 
not  altogether  been  without  use.  She  had 
called  Rubens  from  his  home  in  Antwerp  to 
paint  for  her  palace  in  Paris  the  principal 
epochs  of  her  life,  which  task  he  completed  in 
twenty -one  large  pictures,  which  were  after- 
ward destroyed  by  a  mob.  She  thus  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  fame,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  which  was  not  afraid  to  manifest 
itself  when  the  storms  of  adversity  had  left  her 
without  the  shelter  of  a  home. 

Many  beautiful  buildings,  among  which  is 
the  Luxemburg  palace,  still  remain  in  Paris  to 
recall  her  taste  in  architecture,  and  many  mon- 
uments of  high  artistic  excellence  are  yet  pointed 
out  as  relics  of  her  reign.  Louis  did  not  ele- 
vate himself  in  the  public  opinion  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  acted  toward  his  mother.  If 
motives  of  State  policy  demanded  her  removal 
from  court,  he  might  still  have  accorded  her 
the  respect  which  was  her  due  from  a  son.  He 
had  neither  the  intellectual  superiority  of  his 
father  nor  the  taste  for  embellishing  that  be- 
longed to  the  Medici ;  the  character  of  his  court 
was  by  no  means  such  as  it  had  been  in  Marie's 
reign,  and  his  cold  treatment  of  his  Queen  was 
not  without  comment.  Marie's  violence  and 
obstinacy  were  lost  sight  of;  contrasts  were 
constantly  being  made  as  regarded  the  purity 
of  her  court  and  the  present,  and  numerous 
and  various  plans  were  discussed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  releasing  the  banished  Queen  from 
her  captivity. 

The  honor  of  delivering  Marie  from  her 
prison  was,  however,  reserved  for  a  priest 
named  Ruccelai  and  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  who 
had  ever  been  her  most  faithful  friend.  The 
former  had  accompanied  her  in  her  exile,  but 
Bassompierre  having  promised  him  protection 
and- favor,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Notwithstand- 
ing he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  hold  no  correspondence  with  the  Queen- 
mother,  Ruccelai  had  already  determined  to 
effect  her  release,  and  being  possessed  of  that 
constancy  and  intrepidity  which  braves  all 
danger  and  scorns  fatigue,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  undertaking. 

Leaving  his  abbey  secretly,  and  going  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Blois,  he  contrived  to  establish 
a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Queen- 
mother,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  his  plans,  traversed  the  country 
in  the  severest  Winter  weather,  sometimes  on 
horseback,  but  more  frequently  on  foot,  evaded 
the  spies  who  were  scattered  about  every- where 
on  his  route,  and  arrived  at  Sedan,  where  lived 


a  nobleman  who  he  knew  favored  the  cause  of 
Marie.  Seeking  an  interview  with  this  friend, 
Ruccelai  boldly  disclosed  his  project,  but  his 
cautious  auditor,  although  he  declared  himself 
flattered  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  declared  that  the  Duke 
d'Epernon  waB  the  only  one  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Ruccelai 
and  d'Epernon  had  long  been  enemies  of  each 
other;  nevertheless,  the  former  determined  to 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  latter,  who  was 
not  unworthy  of  this  confidence  and  willingly 
joined  in  the  confederacy  for  Marie's  release. 
The  plot,  however,  was  nearly  discovered ;  Ruc- 
celai having  sent  some  letters  for  the  Queen  by 
a  messenger,  the  man  imagining  that  the  packet 
contained  important  information,  proceeded  to 
Pahs  instead  of  Blois,  and  requested  an  audi- 
ence with  Luynes.  But* as  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  impostor,  who  presented  himself  under 
false  pretenses  to  obtain  money,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  Duke.  While  wandering 
about  the  street  in  the  neighborhood  of  d'Luy- 
nes's  hotel  he  was  seen  by  the  valet  of  a  par- 
liamentary counselor,  who  was  much  attached 
to  the  Queen -mother,  who  immediately  in- 
formed his  master  that  "de  Lorme"  was  in 
Paris.  De  Buisson,  suspecting  some  treachery, 
immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  find  him, 
and  the  messenger  pretending  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  de  Luynes  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
communicate,  handed  him  five  hundred  crowns 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  dispatches. 

Marie  escaped  in  the  night  by  descending  a 
ladder  from  her  bedroom  window;  she  crossed 
the  gardens  of  the  castle  on  foot,  accompanied 
by  her  maid — who  carried  her  casket  of  jewels — 
her  equerry,  and  a  brother  of  Richelieu.  A 
carriage  awaited  her  at  the  end  of  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  little  party  proceeded  on  their 
hazardous  way  by  the  light  of  torches.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Epernon  and  others,  under 
whose  escort  she  reached  Angouleme.  When 
the  news  of  the  Queen's  escape  reached  the 
jourt  it  created  considerable  alarm.  De  Luy- 
nes, according  to  the  King's  wish  to  enter  into 
conciliatory  terms  with  his  mother,  proposed, 
as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  that  Marie  should 
abandon  d'Epernon,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
an  example  of  State  vengeance.  But  she  in- 
dignantly declared  she  would  never  abandon  a 
man  who  had  risked  all  in  behalf  of  her  lib- 
erty, and  rather  than  expose  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  bis  enemies,  she  would  take  the  whole 
evil  upon  herself. 

Richelieu,  who  had  been  languishing  in  exile 
at  Avignon,  now  took  advantage  of  the  troubled 
state  of  affairs  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
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tune,  by  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the  King 
and  his  mother.  He  had  throughout  main- 
tained a  secret  intelligence  with  the  court  of 
which  Marie  was  ignorant,  and  believing  him 
sincere  in  the  offer  of  his  services,  accepted  it 
without  any  misgiving.  One  short  and  unsat- 
isfactory interview  was  the  result  of  his  en- 
deavors. At  the  meeting  of  the  mother  and 
son,  which  took  place  at  the  castle  of  Tours, 
more  surprise  was  manifested.  A  few  common- 
place sentences  comprised  all  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  them,  and  in  the  three 
days  which  the  Queen-mother  passed  under  the 
King's  roof,  she  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
kind  offices  of  her  daughter-in-law,  for  Louis 
gave  her  very  little  of  his  notice.  "How  can  I 
obtain  his  good  graces?"  she  one  day  asked  a 
countryman  of  her  own.  "  Love  what  he  loves, 
and  you  will  find  that  •these  words  contain  the 
law  and  the  prophets."  The  advice  was  good, 
and  Marie  owed  all  her  unhappiness  to  the 
neglect  of  cultivating  a  loving  and  gentle  spirit. 

After  this  short  interview  the  Queen-mother 
left  Tours  for  Angers,  hoping  soon  to  be  recalled 
to  Paris.  But  the  unprincipled  Richelieu,  still 
in  the  interest  of  the  court  while  he  pretended 
friendship  for  her,  surrounded  her  with  his  em- 
issaries, who  prevailed  on  her  to  assemble 
troops  and  maintain  her  State  and  power.  But 
her  troops  were  attacked  and  vanquished,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  treaty  which, 
among  other  articles,  contained  the  promise  of 
a  cardinal's  hat  for  Richelieu. 

A  second  interview  which  took  place  between 
Marie  de  Medicis  and  her  son  was  more  cordial 
than  the  one  at  Tours.  Louis  embraced  her 
and  exclaimed  with  some  show  of  affection,  "I 
will  bold  you  now,  and  you  shall  never  run 
away  from  me  again."  She  replied,  "It  will 
not  give  you  any  trouble  to  keep  me,  because 
I  am  sure  I  shall  always  be  treated  as  a  mother 
should  be  by  such  a  son  as  you."  After  pro- 
ceeding together  to  Poitou  and  Guyenne  in 
order  to  pacify  the  rebellious  and  discontented 
there,  the  mother  and  son  returned  to  Paris, 
where  Marie  united  her  court  with  that  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  recovered  her  influence 
over  the  King. 

As  long  as  Marie  believed  Richelieu  was  sin- 
cere in  her  service,  she  protected  and  assisted 
in  his  advancement;  but  when  she  saw  that  he, 
while  pretending  devotion  to  her  cause,  was  in 
league  with  her  enemies,  her  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  Her  resentment  grew  into  the 
most  bitter  hatred,  and  she  determined  that 
this  Colossus  should  fall.  Her  enmity  broke 
out  into  an  open  rupture  on  the  cardinal's  re- 
turn from  La  Rochelle  in  1626;  but  Richelieu 


was  prepared  for  the  storm,  and  Marie  herself  ' 
was  the  only  victim  on  the  "journee  des dupes" 
Yielding  to  her  solicitations,  Louis,  on  leaving 
Paris  for  Versailles,  promised  his  mother  that 
he  would  dismiss  the  cardinal;  but  the  crafty 
Churchman,  who  followed  the  King  to  that 
place,  so  artfully  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  weak  Louis,  that  he  determ- 
ined to  retain  him  in  his  service;  and  when 
Marie  arrived  at  Versailles,  it  was  only  to  be 
informed  of  his  triumph  and  her  new  disgrace. 

Having  refused  all  overtures  of  reconciliation 
with  Richelieu,  she  was  again  condemned  to  a 
prison.  She  was  confined  in  the  Chateau  de 
Compeigne  in  1631,  under  an  armed  guard,  and 
her  friends,  her  servants,  and  even  her  house- 
hold physician,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Bast  lie. 
Although  Louis  had  determined  her  exile,  he 
also  resolved  to  spare  himself  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  personally  to  endure  face  to 
face  her  invectives  and  reproaches,  and  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  hide  himself  in  one  of  the 
royal  residences  in  the  country  when  the  letter 
announcing  her  banishment  was  read  to  her, 
couched  in  terms  but  little  softened  by  giving  ; 
her  a  choice  of  a  prison.  The  disgrace  of  Me- 
dicis was  altogether  unexpected,  and  she  was 
overwhelmed.  For  a  short  time  only  did  she 
submit  to  the  restraints  of  a  prison.  She  was 
soon  able  to  effect  an  escape  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where  she  was  kindly  received  by  the 
ruling  powers.  Wishing  for  retirement  as  the 
best  means,  she  sought  an  asylum,  for  safety,  in 
the  house  of  Rubens,  who  was  then  living  in 
Antwerp.  His  reception  of  her  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  so  noble  and 
generous  a  mind,  and  for  two  years  the  mother 
of  the  King  of  France  found  in  the  family  of 
the  grateful  painter  the  comfort  which  was  de- 
nied her  in  the  royal  residences  of  her  own 
children. 

It  is  a  straage  anomaly  in  the  human  char- 
acter— but  no  less  strange  than  true — that  men 
are  always  most  vindictive  against  those  whom 
they  have  most  deeply  wronged.  Not  content 
with  having  alienated  her  from  her  son,  and 
dispossessed  her  of  all  her  royal  rights,  the 
vengeance  of  Richelieu  pursued  her  even  to 
this  retreat.  Taking  advantage  of  some  polit- 
ical circumstances  in  consequence  of  a  war 
breaking  out  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
crafty  cardinal  demanded  her  banishment  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  she  was  obliged  to  seek 
another  home.  From  this  time  she  was  a  wan- 
derer, and  alternately  took  refuge  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  After  leaving  Ant- 
werp she  sought  an  asylum  in  England  with  J 
her  daughter,  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.    The 
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King  and  Queen  of  England  reoeived  her 
kindly,  but  Richelieu,  not  satisfied  with  her 
banishment  from  France  and  Holland,  determ- 
ined that  this  res  ting-place  should  also  be  de- 
nied her.  The  troubles  which  afterward  agita- 
ted England  had  at  that  time  commenced,  thus 
rendering  it  an  uncertain  abode,  and  Charles 
endeavored  to  reconcile  her  once  more  with  her 
son.  The  crafty  minister,  however,  would  not 
suffer  the  reunion  to  take  place,  and  the  in- 
triguing Richelieu,  who  only  too  well  knew 
how  to  make  every  thing  subserve  his  pur- 
poses, made  use  of  the  present  political  circum- 
stances to  consummate  the  vengeance  by  which 
she  had  already  been  driven  into  exile,  and 
succeeded,  as  he  never  failed  to  do.  Charles  I, 
who  resisted  Cromwell  with  such  tenacity,  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  stubborn  even  to  a 
proverb,  found  themselves  too  weak  to  oppose 
the  demands  of  the  all-powerful  minister;  ac- 
cordingly they  withdrew  from  the  mother  of 
their  respective  Queens  the  pecuniary  aid  they 
had  hitherto  afforded  her. 

There  was  now  no  longer  a  choice  of  places 
offered  her;  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be 
sent  back  to  Florence.  But  the  haughty  Prin- 
cess could  not  endure  that  her  native  land 
should  be  witness  of  her  reverses  and  disgraces, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  Richelieu  could  do  or 
say,  remained  in  England  till  the  Roundhead 
Parliament,  with  Cromwell  for  its  leader,  obliged 
the  forlorn  Queen  to  leave  that  country.  There 
seemed  now  to  be  no  resting-place  for  Marie  de 
Medicis,  the  daughter  of  a  proud  line  of  princes; 
the  wife  of  Henry  the  Great  and  the  mother  of 
a  royal  race,  several  of  whom  were  then  wear- 
ing crowns  and  filling  the  most  important 
thrones  in  Europe.  Abandoned  by  her  chil- 
dren, rejected  by  her  late  husband's  allies,  and 
refusing  to  return  to  her  Italian  home  in  such 
a  humiliated  state  as  she  then  was,  she  humbly 
entreated  the  Parliament  to  allow  her  to  re- 
main in  France.  This  favor,  however,  was 
sternly  refused,  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  destined 
never  more  to  see  her  son  or  the  city  which 
she  had  embellished  with  so  much  taste  and 
munificence,  set  forth,  without  friend  or  adviser, 
on  her  way  to  find  a  home  where  obscurity 
might  be  a  protection  against  the  further  per- 
secution of  the  vindictive  Richelieu. 
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Satire  is  a  sort  of  glass,  wherein  beholders 
generally  discover  every  body's  face  but  their 
own — which  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind 
of  reception  it  meets  in  the  world,  and  that  so 
very  few  are  offended  with  it. — Swift. 


BT    ILLKX    X.     MACK. 


Aoaik  the  faded  Autumn  leaves 
Low  rustle  to  ray  passing  tread, 

And  up  to  the  October  sky 
The  tall  tree  lifts  its  naked  head, 
Like  a  'reft  soul,  whose  joys  are  fled! 

I  wander,  musing,  on  the  hill, 
And  through  the  memory -haunted  dell, 

With  pensive  thoughts  of  Summer  gone, 
And  of  the  coming  sad  "  farewell," 
When  I  must  break  this  pleasant  spell; 

And  leave  my  own  dear  native  land, 
And  leave  the  friends  whose  presence  sweet, 

Whose  gentle  tones  and  looks  of  love 
Have  made  the  hours  and  days  seem  fleet, 
As  "  wild  gazelle,  with  silvery  feet." 

I  gaze  upon  these  leaves  and  Bay, 
How  like  to  our  dead  hopes  are  ye, 

Which  now  in  dust  and  ashes  lie, 
Long  fallen  from  our  life's  fair  tree, 
Where  joy-birds  chanted  merrily  1 

But  music  hovers  'round  my  soul 
Upon  this  placid  Autumn  day; 

I  gaze  with  joy  on  the  brown  earth — 
The  radiant  hill- tops,  far  away, 
Bathed  in  the  sunset's  parting  ray; 

For  underneath  these  faded  leaves 
Lies  next  year's  grass — its  waving  corn; 

And  underneath  my  heart's  regrets, 
Unfolding,  ere  the  springtime  morn, 
The  sweetest  hope  that  e'er  was  born! 


A  HYMN  FOE  THE  TIME& 


BT    AUOU8TA    MOOtl. 


0  Thou,  so  high,  so  lifted  up 
Beyond  all  sorrow  and  all  fears, 

See  where  thy  wretched  children  grope, 
Hark  to  their  sighs,  behold  their  tears! 

Through  the  long  ages  thou  hast  seen 
The  world  go  stagg'ring,  groaning  on; 

New  tragedies,  yet  old,  have  been 
With  every  generation  born. 

Famine  and  drought,  and  flood  and  fire, 
Rapine,  and  pestilence,  and  sword, 

Earthquake  and  tempest,  all  conspire 
Against  our  sinful  race,  0  Lord. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  must  it  endure? 

Thy  word  can  bid  the  havoc  cease; 
Thy  blood  can  wash  the  nations  pure, 

And  hush  the  groaning  earth  to  peace. 

For  thee  the  whole  creation  waits; 

0,  let  thy  blessed  reign  begin ! 
"  Lift  up,  ye  everlasting  gates, 

And  let  the  King  of  Glory  in." 
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OUR  HOMES. 


by  irriB  WIBITIl. 


IS  it  the  sunlight  from  the  human  heart  or 
from  the  world  that  renders  our  homes  beau* 
tiful?  What  suffices  wealth,  ease,  and  daily 
intercourse  with  friends  if  we  are  dissatisfied, 
and  bear  with  us  a  skeleton  trouble?  Can  we 
glean  peace  from  anger,  joy  from  bitterness  of 
spirit?  Into  our  homes  we  take  our  emotions, 
and  their  influence  never  is  slight.  A  frown  is 
answered  by  a  frown,  a  smile  with  a  smile. 

When  father  oomes  what  a  change  in  the 
household  occurs!  Either  joy  or  fear.  Play- 
things are  tossed  upon  the  floor,  bright  eyes 
dance  at  the  window,  and  eager  lips  are  upraised 
for  the  returning  kiss  when  the  door  opens. 
His  wife  receives  a  kind  smile,  and  pleasant, 
good  evening.  The  events  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed with  animation,  and  with  hearts  filled 
with  love  to  the  Creator  and  each  other,  they 
gather  about  the  tea-table.  No  rudeness,  no 
cutting  insinuations.  When  night  closes  about 
that  house,  the  angels  of  truth  and  purity  of 
heart  hover  over  it. 

Another  home.  Father  is  at  the  gate,  and 
playthings  are  pushed  out  of  sight,  and  little 
faces  huddle  in  the  corner  looking  very  like 
panic-stricken  countenances.  The  wife  glances 
anxiously  about  the  room,  and  rings  for  tea  that 
her  husband  may  not  be  delayed.  "Wrapped 
in  dignity,"  he  strides  into  the  apartment  and 
walks  directly  to  his  seat  at  the  table.  His 
wife  meekly  follows,  and  his  children  steal  like 
culprits  to  their  places.  Is  a  man  serving  his 
Creator,  and  marking  out  a  path  of  pleasure 
for  himself  and  family  when  he  builds  a  wall 
of  coldness  about  him? 

Mothers  and  wives  as  well.  Irritability  of 
temper  and  impatience  with  every -day  difficul- 
ties darken  the  home  circle.  Children  are  not 
born  perfect,  men  and  women  do  not  live  per- 
fect lives.  Bear  ye  with  one  another.  Let 
harmony  bind  the  family  tie  more  firmly. 

Add  to  your  homes  by  little  beauties.  Bring 
flower 8  that  will  blossom.  A  child's  mind  is 
cultivated  by  the  lovely  of  nature.  Many  other- 
wise fretful  hours  will  they  pass  in  training 
their  tender  shoots.  Give  the  children  their 
box  of  gardening  tools,  and  send  them  out  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Feeling  responsible, 
and  knowing  that  you  have  faith  in  their  efforts, 
they  will  surprise  you  and  themselves  by  dili- 
gence and  buoyancy  of  spirit. 

Do  not  allow  your  house  to  be  devoid  of 
ornaments.  Simple  though  they  may  be,  and 
fashioned  by  your  own  hands,  they  add  cheer- 


fulness. Pictures  are  essential.  They  diffuse  a 
warmth  that  nothing  else  can  give.  Hang  them 
in  favorable  lights,  and  yon  will  be  thrice  repaid 
for  extra  trouble. 

Let  neatness  be  rigidly  observed.  Dust  mars 
our  pleasure  as  well  as  the  luster  of  furniture. 
When  an  article  is  taken  from  its  usual  place, 
it  is  annoying  and  often  mortifying  to  be  wel- 
comed by  a  cloud  of  dust.  We  do  not  realise 
that  love  is  retained  by  every -day  attention 
and  kindliness.  Wives  and  mothers  make  home 
a  haven  of  comfort  or  a  distasteful  stopping- 
place. 

It  is  not  strange  in  this  speculative  day  that 
marriage  is  entered  upon  with  many  serious 
deliberations.  Men  have  learned  by  experience 
that  an  ornamental  wife,  with  neither  a  refined 
mind  nor  a  willing  heart,  can  be  but  a  sorry 
companion.  And  women  have  learned  by  bitter 
examples,  that  harshness  and  coldness  bring 
sorrow  upon  the  hearthstone. 

Our  homes  I  should  they  not  receive  onr  first 
attention — not  selfish  care— our  first  love?  In 
the  Divine  Word  we  find  strict  commands  re- 
garding duties  toward  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  His  teaching  that  guides  us  to  the 
portal,  His  teaching  that  renders  us  prepared 
for  the  Divine  hereafter.  Shall  we  not  build 
the  foundation  of  our  lives,  our  homes,  upon 
His  precepts?  Through  the  mist  of  doubt  that 
enshrouds  mortal  mind  in  regard  to  duty,  a  ray 
will  beam  from  the  Bible.  Walk  according  to 
its  precepts,  and  no  harm  will  come  upon  you. 
'Let  it  be  the  beacon  light  of  your  earthly 
habitation,  that  all  of  your  household  may  be- 
lieve and  live. 

^> 

B0H0LAB& 


/MOSTLY  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have 
^  no  magical  power  to  make  scholars.  In  all 
circumstances,  as  a  man  is,  under  Qod,  the  mas- 
ter of  his  own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of 
his  own  mind.  The  Creator  has  so  constituted 
the  human  intellect  that  it  can  only  grow  by 
its  own  action;  and  by  its  own  action  and  free 
will,  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow. 
Every  man  must,  therefore,  educate  himseif. 
His  book  and  teacher  are  but  helps;  the  work  j 
is  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  till  he  has  the 
ability  to  summon,  in  an  emergency,  all  his 
mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to  effect 
its  proposed  object.  The  greatest  of  all  war- 
riors in  the  siege  of  Troy  had  not  the  preem- 
inence because  nature  had  given  strength  and 
he  carried  the  largest  bow,  but  because  self- 
discipline  had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it. — 
Daniel  Webster, 
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JOSEY  S.  was  a  lovely,  intelligent  young 
lady,  refined,  cultivated,  and  an  accomplished 
teacher  in  a  public  school  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  demands  upon  her  strength  were 
too  severe;  at  any  rate,  the  bloom  gradually 
faded  from  her  cheek,  and  the  elastic  step  grew 
slow  and  lingering,  and  by  and  by  our  hearts 
fell  sad  when  her  name  was  mentioned,  for  with 
it  came  a  fear  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  us, 
who  loved  her  as  a  friend,  and  for  those  whose 
hearts  were  bound  up  in  hers. 

She  was  not  a  professor  of  religion,  but 
seemed,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  to 
"lack  only  one  thing."  Nay,  she  seemed  even 
nearer  the  kingdom  than  he,  for  she  acknowl- 
edged her  need  of  Christ,  his  claims  upon  her, 
and,  although  the  full  surrender  of  her  heart 
was  not  made,  she  disclaimed  all  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance through  her  own  worth  or  worthiness. 

She  was  a  diligeut  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  constant  attendant  upon  public  worship  and 
the  Bible  class,  and  her  pastor  and  teacher  felt 
sure  of  earnest  attention  and  eager  interest  in 
their  instructions  from  one,  at  least,  of  their 
number.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  a 
something  wanting,  she  was  not  happy  in  the 
Lord,  she  was  not  strengthening  herself  in  him, 
remained  in  an  almost  passive  state,  quietly 
waiting  to  see  how  it  was  to  be  with  her.  Her 
friends  looked  upon  her  with  bursting  hearts, 
and  an  agonizing  cry  went  up  from  many  lips, 
that  she  might  be  aroused  from  this  state  of 
apathy  ere  it  should  be  too  late. 

All  at  once,  as  if  in  answer  to  this  prayer, 
she  awoke  from  the  lethargy  which  had  op- 
pressed her,  and  looking  her  friends  in  the  face, 
said,  "Is  there  danger,  do  you  think?" 

One  morning  her  Christian  physician  kindly 
but  faithfully  informed  her  that  there  was  "no 
hope.    She  must  die,  and  soon!" 

"  How  soon?"  she  asked  calmly. 

"Within  a  few  days,  at  farthest." 

"Then  will  you  please  call  at  my  pastor's 
when  you  go  out,  and  ask  him  to  come  and 
see  me  nowf" 

He  was  soon  at  her  side,  and  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries  as  to  her  feelings  in  view  of  death, 
which  she  now  knew  was  approaching,  she  said, 
"I  am  not  distressed  about  it.  If  I  felt  pre- 
pared, I  should  not  dread  it  at  all." 

"What,  then,"  said  her  pastor,  "does  a  soul 
need  as  preparation?" 

"Why,  repentance  and  faith  of  course;  but  I 
have  no  faith  in  a  death-bed  repentance.  If  I 
should  get  well,  perhaps  I  should  do  as  before." 


"And,  my  friend,"  said  he,  kindly,  "you  have 
no  time  or  energy  to  spend  on  this  question. 
Do  not  think  of  it.  The  only  important  ques- 
tion for  you  now  is,  that  your  repentance  is 
genuine,  and  your  faith  leads  you  to  Christ. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  way  to  do  but 
to  commit  yourself  as  a  sinner  to  Christ  as  a 
Savior?" 

"I  know  it,"  said  she;  "that  is  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do,  but  don't  see  how  to  accom- 
plish. I  do  not  feel  myself  a  great  sinner.  I 
do  not  feel  deeply  enough." 

"All  your  feelings  are  inadequate.  You  never 
can  feel  as  fully  as  the  case  requires,  and  your 
Savior  does  not  require  it.  He  only  requires 
you  to  feel  that  you  are  a  sinner  and  need  a 
Savior." 

"I  feel  that  I  have  been  moral,  but  I  have 
not  loved  the  Lord  first  and  served  him  most. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  any  thing  for  acceptance 
with  God  but  Christ's  work." 

"Then  can  you  not  now  put  your  whole  trust 
in  him  and  be  happy  in  his  love." 

"If  I  could  but  see  howl" 

"How  do  you  trust  in  your  mother?" 

"I  can  see  her;  but  every  thing  seems  dis- 
tant and  obscure  when  I  try  to  cast  myself  on 
Christ." 

"No"  was  the  reply,  "you  do  not  see  in 
your  mother  what  you  rely  upon.  It  is  not 
in  her  head  or  footstep,  but  in  her  soul,  which 
you  never  saw." 

"That  is  so;  and  will  you  not  pray  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  see  and  understand  this?" 

"I  will.  And  will  not  you,  while  I  pray,  en- 
deavor to  surrender  yourself  wholly  to  Christ,  so 
that  he  may  be  fully  accepted  as  your  Savior?" 

"Yes,  I  will.     I  will  try." 

Her  mother  and  her  pastor  knelt  in  prayer, 
and  he  tried  to  express  the  feeling  she  should 
have  toward  Christ.  He  felt  that  the  Lord 
would  not  deny  the  request,  when  he  said, 
"  Lord,  help  her  now  to  give  herself  up  wholly 
and  forever  to  thee.  Lord  Jesus,  take  her 
heart,  take  it  now,  for  eternity  and  heaven." 

After  prayer,  with  intense  earnestness,  she 
exclaimed,  "Take  it,  take  it  now.  Did  you  say 
that,  pastor,  and  will  he  take  it  if  I  only  give 
it  up  to  him." 

"Yes,  Josey,  that  is  what  he  has  long  been 
waiting  to  do,  just  as  soon  as  you  would  give 
it  to  him?" 

"O,  then,"  said  she,  "I  do,  and  will;  and 
will  he  take  it?  I  have  always  felt  as  if  I 
must  go  a  long  way  and  carry  that  ox- something 
to  him.  I  see  it  all  in  a  new  light.  I  am  per- 
fectly  happy.  Come,  mother,  and  kiss  me.  I 
hope  I  am  a  Christian  now." 
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From  that  hour  her  chamber  of  sickness  was 
as  the  gate  of  heaven.  No  sadness  could  be 
there  with  that  face  of  seraphic  loveliness,  over 
which  the  sunshine  of  heaven's  peace  was  dif- 
fused, and  with  the  songs  of  the  rejoicing  at- 
tendant an  gel  8,  waiting  to  bear  her  freed  spirit 
above,  almost  heard. 

"Sing,  sing!  Do  sing,"  she  would  say.  "I 
am  so  happy,  I  want  to  hear  singing  all  the 
time.  The  Lord  has  been  so  good  to  take  my 
heart.  0,  why  did  I  not  give  it  to  him  before? 
I  did  not  believe  he  could  want  it." 

But  not  of  herself  alone  did  she  think — for 
her  friends,  especially  those  two,  best  beloved 
of  all — next  to  her  parents — those  two  who 
were  ever  by  her  side,  and  from  whom  she 
seemed  inseparable — friend  and  lover  she  might 
well  call  them — for  these  she  prayed  and  labored 
all  those  last  hours,  and  sought  to  bring  them 
to  that  dear  Savior  she  had  found.  "Think 
what  a  risk  I  have  run,  and  do  not  you  delay 
giving  your  hearts,  now  in  health  and  strength, 
to  Christ." 

And  so,  with  songs,  and  prayers,  and  thanks- 
givings, she  went  home. 

Dear  reader,  the  design  of  this  writing  has 
not  been  accomplished  if  you  have  not  per- 
ceived its  true  point;  that  years  of  seeking 
will  never  make  a  Christian.  It  is  only  giv- 
ing— giving  up  the  soul  wholly  and  without 
reserve  to  Him  whose  it  is,  that  makes  a  Chris- 
tian. You  should,  if  you  have  not,  as  now,  in 
perfect  health,  what  you  would  be  obliged  to 
do  if  you  had  but  an  hour  to  live — what  Josey 
S.  did — stop  doubting,  and  fearing,  and  trying, 
and  only  believe. 


THE  DTDIAH  MAIDEN'S  LAMBFT. 


BT    EMMA    X.    BALLARD. 


Where  the  rushing,  foaming  billows 

Of  a  noble  ri?er  glide, 
"With  the  gently-swaying  willows 

Flinging  shadows  o'er  its  tide, 

By  its  darkly-gleaming  water, 
On  the  lovely  flower-decked  shore, 

Sat  an  Indian  chieftain's  daughter 
Mourning  for  the  days  of  yore — 

For  the  days  when,  through  the  wildwood, 
Through  the  forest  and  the  glade, 

She  had  wandered  in  her  childhood, 
Unmolested,  unafraid; 

When  the  red  man  down  the  river 

Floated  in  his  light  canoe, 
With  his  arrows  and  his  quiver 

Hunted  the  dark  forest  through. 


One©  the  sun  its  bright  rays  darted 
O'er  lands  where  no  white  man  trod; 

Now,  the  Indian,  broken-hearted, 
Sadly  pressed  his  native  sod. 

With  the  fires  of  anger  flashing 
From  her  dark  and  piercing  eye. 

Scornfully  the  tear  drops  dashing. 
Checking  every  rising  sigh, 

Wild  and  fearful  words  she  uttered 
In  that  still,  sequestered  place, 

Wrathful  imprecations  muttered 
On  the  white  man  and  his  race. 

"Time  will  come,  O,  pale  faced  nation! 
When  the  Spirit,  ye  call  'God/ 
Shall  pour  woe  and  desolation 
Over  ail  the  land  so  broad. 

Blood  and  carnage,  like  a  river, 
Shall  sweep  o'er  thy  country  wide, 

Making  hearts  with  anguish  qniver. 
Bearing  death-groans  on  its  tide." 

Then  her  voice  grew  low,  and  sadness 
Lingered  o'er  the  maiden's  words; 

Hushed  seemed  every  note  of  gladness 
'Mong  the  warbling  forest  birds. 

E'en  the  dark  trees  seemed  to  listen, 
Lower  bent  their  stately  heads; 

Bright  with  hues  that  on  them  glisten 
When  the  sun  its  last  beams  sheds. 

"I  am  weary,"  said  the  maiden, 
"  Like  some  bird  lost  from  its  home; 
All  my  song  is  sorrow  laden 
As  I  through  this  forest  roam. 

Farewell!  O,  thou  foaming  river! 

With  thy  lovely  flow'r-decked  shore; 
Farewell!  ay,  farewell  forever! 

I  shall  greet  thee  nevermore. 

For  I  feel  that  I  am  drifting 
Onward  to  Death's  silent  shores; 

Soon,  these  tired  hands  uplifting, 
I  shall  drop  life's  weary  oars. 

Soon  I  'II  reach  those  sunny  islands, 

In  the  far-off  shining  sea, 
Where,  upon  their  blooming  highlands, 

I  shall  roam  forever  free. 

There  the  smiles  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Shall  repay  the  Indian's  wrong; 

Brighter  homes  they  shall  inherit 
Than  the  ones  tbey  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  then,  0  rolling  river! 

Farewell  rock,  and  tree,  and  shore! 
Farewell!  yes,  farewell  forever, 

I  shall  greet  you — Nevermore." 


No  act  falls  fruitless;  none  can  tell 
How  vast  its  powers  may  be; 

Nor  what  results  infolded  dwell 
Within  it  silently. 
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BY    SIT.   J. 


M'OABTY,   A.   M. 


SECOND  PAPEB. 

WE  have  seen  in  a  former  paper  that  Mr. 
Williams  was,  at  the  time  of,  or  just  be- 
fore, his  coming  to  America,  a  minister  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that  he  forfeited  his 
relations  to  that  Church  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Puritans.  He  could  not  have  been  a 
minister  of  any  kind  very  long,  for  he  was  quite 
young  when  he  first  set  foot  on  American  soil. 
He  was  born  in  Wales  in  1606.  He  entered 
Charter-House  School  in  1621,  and  embarked 
for  America  in  December,  1630,  arriving,  as  be- 
fore stated,  in  1631,  February  5th,  when  he  was 
but  twenty-five  years  of  age;  and,  being  a 
"young  minister,"  a  "godly  and  zealous  man," 
at  once  found  favor  with  the  people. 

But  he  does  not  appear  in  history  so  much 
in  the  character  of  preacher  as  writer  and  leg- 
islator. Even  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
he  was  not  the  main  pulpit  orator.  The  great 
idea  of  his  mind,  the  great  passion  of  his  heart, 
was  freedom — first,  liberty  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience;  and, 
second,  to  secure  the  disseverance  of  the  Church 
from  the  State — "soul  liberty,"  as  he  called  it. 

Mr.  Williams  appears  to  considerable  advant- 
age as  a  writer,  as  I  shall  try  to  show.  The 
reader  must  make  allowance  for  the  quaint 
phraseology  of  the  times.  He  was  the  author 
of  seven  separate  works,  none  of  which  were 
very  large.  These  were  all  printed  in  England 
except  one,  which  must  have  been  a  very  great 
barrier  to  authorship,  involving  an  amount  of 
travel  and  inconvenience  that  few  would  feel 
called  upon  to  incur.  This  probably  was  the 
reason  why  several  other  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Williams  never  met  the  public  eye. 

The  writings  of  Roger  Williams  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  geueral  reader,  and  consequently 
are  but  little  known.  Indeed,  their  titles  are 
not  even  fqund  in  the  ordinary  bibliographical 
manuals,  save  the  slightest  allusion  to  portions 
of  them  in  one  or  two.  No  library  in  the 
world  contains  full  copies  of  his  works  in  their 
original  editions.  Some  are  contained  in,  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  in  those  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Brown  Universities.  In  several  instances  these 
volumes  have  only  been  procured  by  reprinting 
portions.  The  library  of  Brown  University 
contains  only  five  of  his  works,  three  of  which 
have  been  obtained  from  a  private  individual. 
It  is  a  seeming  reflection  on  his  friends  that  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Williams  have  never  been  re- 
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published  in  full.  This  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  no-monument  association.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  writings  would  not  be  of  any  very  prac- 
tical importance  to  this  generation.  They  could 
only  be  of  use  from  historical  considerations,  and 
as  monumental  of  their  author. 

The  first  published  work  of  Mr.  Williams 
was  called  the  "Key" — "A  Key  into  the  Lan- 
guage of  America,  or  an  Help  to  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Natives  in  that  part  of  America 
called  New  England;  together  with  briefe 
observations  of  the  Customes,  Manners,  and 
Worships,  <fec,  of  the  aforesaid  Natives,  in 
Peace  and  Warre,  in  Life  and  Death.  On  all 
which  are  added  Spirituall  Observations,  Gen- 
eral and  Particular,  by  the  Authour,  of  Chiefs 
and  Speciall  Use  (upon  all  occasions)  to  all  the 
English  inhabiting  those  parts;  yet  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  the  view  of  all  men.  By 
Roger  Williams,  of  Providence,  in  New  England. 
London:  printed  by  Gregory  Dexter,  1643." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  in  full,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  written. 

This  work  was  written  at  sea,  during  a  voy- 
age to  England,  in  1643,  and  was  designed  more 
as  a  help  to  his  own  memory  than  for  publica- 
tion— as  he  says,  "that  he  might  not  lightly 
lose  what  he  had  so  dearly  bought  in  some  few 
yeares  hardship  and  charges  among  the  bar- 
barians." This  work  comprises  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  pages  duodecimo,  and  is  dedicated 
to  his  "deare  and  well-beloved  friends  and 
countrymen  in  Old  and  New  England."  It  is 
the  best  known  of  Mr.  Williams's  works,  and 
is  still  the  highest  authority  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  This  work  has  been  honored 
with  a  republication  among  the  collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Copies 
are  also  contained  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Harvard,  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  race  of  men  that  spoke  the  language  to 
which  this  work  is  a  key  has  passed  away  from 
the  hills  and  forests  of  New  England,  but  the 
language  itself  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by 
the  labors  of  Roger  Williams,  and  handed  down 
to  be  the  study  of  philologists  of  our  own  and 
other  lands — a  language,  which  though  spoken 
by  savages,  and  composed  of  words  well  called 
endless,  with  sentences  of  the  most  unique 
structure,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  copious  and 
versatile  language. 

Mr.  Williams  was  here  very  closely  allied 
to  John  Elliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians, 
whose  "Grammar"  and  "Indian  Bible"  have 
made  his  name  memorable  among  the  world's 
missionaries. 
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The  second  work  of  Mr.  Williams  was  a  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Cotton.  The  latter,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Boston,  wrote  and  printed  a 
"Letter/1  addressed  to  Roger  Williams,  wherein 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  "those  ought  to  be 
received  into  the  Church  who  are  godly,  though 
they  do  not  see,  nor  expressly  bewaile  all  the 
"  polutions  in  Church  fellowship,  Ministry,  Wor- 
ship, and  Government."  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Cotton  vindicates  the  action  of  the  magistrate 
in  banishing  Williams,  though,  as  if  feeling 
somewhat  condemned  on  account  of  it,  he  de- 
nies having  had  any  agency  in  the  matter. 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Williams  is  well  shown  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  title  of  his  reply 
to  Cotton,  and  from  the  address  to  the  reader 
One  hardly  knows  in  some  portions  of  it  which 
most  to  admire — the  Christ-like  spirit  of  its 
author,  or  the  wit  and  logic  which  fill  its  pages. 
The  work  is  a  small  quarto  of  forty-seven 
pages,  preceded  by  an  address  of  two  pages, 
printed  in  London,  1644.  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
dresses the  "Impartial  Reader'1  as  follows: 

"  This  Letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Cot- 
ton (whom  for  his  personal  excellencies  I  truly 
honour  and  love.)  Yet  at  such  a  time  of  my 
distressed  wanderings  amongst  the  barbarians, 
that  being  destitute  of  food,  of  clothes,  at  times, 
I  reserved  it  (though  hardly,  amidst  so  many 
barbarous  distractions)  and  afterwards  prepared 
an  answer  to  be  returned. 

"  In  the  interim  some  friends  being  much 
grieved  that  one  publickly  acknowledged  to  be 
godly,  and  dearely  beloved,  should  yet  be  so 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  an  howling  wildernesse 
in  frost  and  snow,  Ac.  Mr.  Cotton,  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  censure  from  himself,  profest  both 
in  speech  and  writing  that  he  was  no  procurer 
of  my  sorrows. 

"Some  letters  then  passed  between  us,  in 
which  I  proved  and  expressed,  that  if  I  had 
perished  in  that  sorrowful  Winter's  flight,  only 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  could  have  washed 
him  from  the  guilt  of  mine. 

"His  fin  all  answer  was,  'had  you  perished 
your  blood  had  been  on  your  owne  head — it 
was  your  sinne  to  procure  it,  and  your  sorrow 
to  suffer  it/ 

"Here  I  confess  I  stopt  and  ever  since  sup- 
prest  mine  answer;  waiting  if  it  might  please 
the  Father  of  Mercies  more  to  moliifie  and 
soften,  and  render  more  humane  and  mercifull, 
the  care  and  heart  of  that  (otherwise)  excellent 
and  worthy  man. 

"It  cannot  now  be  justly  offensive,  that, 
finding  this  letter  publike,  (by  whose  procure- 
ment I  know  not,)  I  also  present  to  the  same 
publike  view  my  formerly -in  tended  answer." 


The  colony  of  Roger  Williams  was  now  the 
rival  of  Plymouth.  Lying  on  the  lovely  Nar- 
ragansett,  with  excellent  harbors,  studded  with 
fertile  islands,  and  surrounded  with  barbarians 
no  more  hostile,  to  say  the  least,  than  those  of 
Plymouth,  with  a  climate  farther  removed  from 
the  sea,  hence  more  genial,  it  became  an  at- 
traction, and  many  who  came  to  the  New  World 
undecided  yielded  to  the  drawing  of  the  Eldo- 
rado of  human  freedom,  which  is  always  more 
precious  to  the  soul  of  man  than  gold.  Among 
the  Puritans  of  England  were  many  Anabap- 
tists. Many  of  this  sect  were  among  the  vet- 
erans of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Baxter  said  "  the 
Anabaptists  were  Oliver's  favorites  in  conflict, 
and  they  were  a  godly  set  of  men."  Many  of 
these  came  and  settled  at  Plymouth,  Boston, 
Salem,  and  other  places.  Williams  was  an  in- 
tensely-earnest man.  His  colony  grew  in  num- 
bers and  importance,  but  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion did  not  die  out  for  a  long  time. 

While  he  was  in  England  obtaining  the 
charter  for  his  colony  from  the  court  of  Charles 
I,  he  read  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Humble 
Supplication  to  the  King's  Majesty,  as  it  was 
presented  in  1620."  This  document  was  writ- 
ten by  one  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  con- 
science' sake.  And  so  rigid  and  close  was  the 
confinement  of  the  author,  that  all  facilities  for 
writing  were  denied  him.  But  the  human  mind 
is  inventive.  Sheets  of  paper  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  prisoner  as  stoppers  to  the  bottles 
which  contained  his  daily  allowance  of  milk. 
On  these  he  wrote  his  thoughts  in  milk,  and 
returned  the  sheets  in  the  same  way.  By 
holding  these  to  the  fire  the  writing  became 
legible,  and  thus  the  prisoner  "being  dead"  in 
prison  "yet  spoke"  to  mankind.  The  argu- 
ments were  strong,  and  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Williams,  who,  on  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica, used  them  against  the  persecuting  Puritans 
of  Boston.  This  drew  forth  Mr.  Cotton  as  a 
defender  of  the  faith.  In  1644  Mr.  Williams  ! 
published  his  third  volume,  a  work  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pages,  with  twenty- 
four  pages  of  table  and  introduction. 

The  title  of  the  work  was,  "The  Bloody 
Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience, 
discussed  in  a  Conference  between  Truth  and 
Peace,  who  in  all  tender  Affection  present  to 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (as  the  Result 
of  their  Discourse)  these  (among  other  pas- 
sages) of  the  highest  Consideration."  This  work 
bears  all  the  marks  of  haste,  having  b^en 
written  amid  a  pressure  of  other  and  weighty 
duties.  It  is,  however,  considered  to  be  the 
best  of  all  his  writings.  The  doctrine  of  re-  ' 
Kgious  freedom  is  here  discussed  with  a  manly 
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vigor  and  courage   that  shows  him    to  have 
been  not  unlike   the  great   reformers   Luther 
and  Knox,  while  at  the  same  time  those  pages 
contain  images  and  passages  of  rare  beauty. 
Mr.  Cotton  replied  to  Mr.  Williams's  "  Bloudy 
Tenent,"  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Bloudy  Tenent 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  Bloud  of  the 
Lam  be;  being  discussed  and  discharged  of  Bloud 
guil  tin  esse  by  just  defense.    Wherein  the  great 
questions  of  this   present   time  are   handled; 
namely,  How  farre  liberty  of  conscience  ought 
to  be  given  to  those  that  truly  fear  God;  and 
how  far  restrained  to  turbulent  and   pestilent 
persons  that  not  only  raze  the  foundation  of 
Godlinesse,  but  disturb  the  civil  peace  where 
they  live.    Also,  how  far  the  magistrate  may 
proceed  in   the  duties  of  the  first  Table;  and 
that  all  magistrates  ought  to  study  the  Word 
and  Will  of  God,  that  they  may  frame  their 
Government  according  to  it,  etc.    By  John  Cot- 
ton, Batchelor  ih  Divinity,  and  Teacher  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Boston,  in  New  England." 
Mr.  Williams  entitled   his  rejoinder  to  this 
work  of  Cotton's  "The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more 
Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's  endeavor  to  wash  it 
white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lam  be;   of  whose 
precious  Blood  spilt  in  the  Blood  of  his  serv- 
ants, and  of   the   Blood  of  millions   Spilt   in 
former  and  later  Wars  for  conscience'  Sake,  that 
most  Bloody  Tenent  of  persecution  for  cause  of 
Conscience,  upon  a  Second  Tryall  is  found  now 
more  apparently,  and  more  notoriously  guilty." 
In   this  work  he  discusses  three  propositions: 
"1.  The  Nature  of  Persecution. 
"  2.  The  Power  of  the  Civil  Sword  in  Spirituals. 
"3.  The  Parliament's  Permission  of  Dessent- 
ing  Consciences  justified." 

In  both  these  works  the  authors  manifest  a 
good  degree  of  scholarship,  and  a  mildness  of 
spirit  quite  in  contrast  with'  their  "Bloudy" 
titles,  and  the  usual  controversial  writings  of 
the  day. 

In  the  same  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
foregoing  work,  Mr.  Williams  printed  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Christ's." 
This  is  a  small  quarto  of  only  36  pages  of  text 
and  8  pages  of  introduction.  This  pamphlet  is 
regarded  as  extremely  valuable,  containing  as 
it  does  the  author's  peculiar  views  on  the  min- 
istry. In  this  work  the  author  says,  "I  have 
not  been  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  have  trod  the  hopefullest 
paths  to  worldly  preferment,  which  for  Christ's 
sake  I  have  forsaken.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
study,  to  preach,  to  be  an  elder,  to  be  ap- 
plauded; and  yet  what  it  is  to  tug  at  the  oar, 
to  dig  with  the  spade,  and  to  plow,  and  to 
labor,  and  to  travel  day  and  night  among  En- 


glish, among  barbarians  1  Why  should  I  not 
be  humbly  bold  to  give  my  witness  faithfully, 
to  give  my  counsel  effectually,  and  to  persuade 
with  some  truly-pious  and  conscientious  spirits, 
rather  to  turn  to  law,  to  physic,  to  soldiery,  to 
educating  of  children,  (and  yet  not  cease  from 
prophesying,)  than  to  live  under  the  slavery, 
yea,  the  censure  (from  Christ  Jesus  and  his 
sainta,  and  others  also)  of  a  mercenary  and 
hireling  ministry?"  By  "hireling  ministry"  he 
means  a  Church  supported  by  taxation.  One 
of  the  propositions  he  discusses  is,  that  "Min- 
isters ought  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  do- 
nations, and  not  by  legal  provisions." 

Roger  Williams  has  been  called  eccentric — in 
that  day  he  was  so;  he  lived  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  his  opinions  were  new;  but  that  he 
was  a  sincerely-devout  and  pious  man  can  not 
be  successfully  denied.  His  sufferings  for  con- 
science, hia  labors  among  the  red  men  of  Nar- 
ragansett,  all  his  discussions  go  to  show  this. 
But  his  sixth  published  work  is,  if  possible,  a 
stronger  proof.  This  was  a  small  quarto  of  60 
pages,  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  upon  her  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  in  which  he  begins  by  saying,  "My 
dearest  love,  companion  in  this  vale  of  tears." 
The  subject  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  "Experi- 
ments of  Spiritual  Life  and  Health,  and  their 
Preservatives,  in  which  the  weakest  child  of 
God  may  get  Assurance  of  his  Spiritual  Life 
and  Blessedness,  and  the  strongest  may  find  pro- 
portionable discoveries  of  his  Christian  growth 
and  Means  of  it."  The  seventh  and  last  work 
of  Mr.  Williams  was  printed  at  home  in  1676. 
Of  this  work  I  have  little  to  say.  It  was  the 
substance  of  a  discussion  between  Williams  and 
the  celebrated,  but  fanatic  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker.  In  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the 
times,  Williams  styled  his  work  of  327  pages 
"  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrowes,"  etc. 
Fox  and  his  associate,  Burnett,  published  their 
side  also,  which  was  entitled  "A  New  England 
Firebrand  Quenched."  Both  sides,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  claimed  the  victory. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
at  Providence  and  Newport,  with  a  bitterness 
on  the  part  of  Williams  and  a  coarseness  on 
the  part  of  Fox  that  have  injured  rather  than 
conferred  any  benefit  upon  the  reputation,  of 
both  parties. 

Mr.  Williams  wrote  much  that  has  been  lost 
to  the  public.  His  treatise  concerning  the  Pat- 
ent which  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  led  to  his  ban- 
ishment, also  a  collection  of  Sermons  preached 
before  the  "  English  scattered  around  Narragan- 
sett,"  which,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradstreet, 
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he  signified  his  intention  of  publishing,  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

He  held  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  leading  men  of  his  times,  and  many  of  his 
letters  on  various  subjects  are  contained  in 
various  historical  annals.  These  letters  will 
soon  be  collected  and  given  to  the  world  in  a 
form  worthy  their  author.  t 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Roger  Williams  ex- 
tant. That  which  is  often  seen  is  an  altered 
picture  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  little  in- 
spection will  show.  Mr.  Williams  died  in  the 
year  1683,  aged  seventy -seven  years.  He  was 
President  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  two 
and  a  half  years.  He  was  buried  with  martial 
honors,  and  the  smoke  of  the  musketry  tem- 
porarily hovering  over  his  grave  formed  as 
permanent  a  mark  of  respect  as  was  ever  be- 
stowed to  honor  it. 

Ninety  years  after  his  death,  in  1771,  steps 
were  taken  to  erect  to  him  some  suitable  monu- 
ment, but  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  came 
on  and  the  work  was  forgotten.  But  recently 
the  question  has  been  agitated  anew,  and  Wil- 
liams may  yet  have  at  least  some  outward  sign 
to  mark  his  greatness  and  perpetuate  his  name. 
During  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years  not  even  a  rough  stone  has  been 
set  up  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  founder  of 
Rhode  Island,  till  the  precise  locality  of  his 
grave  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  the  most  careful  inves- 
tigation. Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  the  spot 
was  found,  and  the  exhumation  made  a  short 
time  agp — though  there  was  little  to  exhume. 
On  scraping  off  the  turf  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  dim  outlines  of  seven  graves, 
contained  within  less  than  one  square  rod,  re- 
vealed the  burial-ground  of  Roger  Williams. 
In  colonial  times  each  family  had  its  own  burial- 
ground,  which  was  usually  near  the  family 
residence.  Three  of  these  seven  graves  were 
those  of  children,  the  remaining  four  were  adults. 
The  easterly  grave  was  identified  as  that  of  Mr. 
Williams.  On  digging  down  into  the  "charnel 
house,"  it  was  found  that  every  thing  had  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  shapes  of  the  coffins  could 
only  be  traced  by  a  black  line  of  carbonaceous 
matter  the  thickness  of  the  edges  of  the  sides 
of  the  coffins,  with  their  ends  distinctly  defined. 
The  rusted  remains  of  the  hinges  and  nails, 
with  a  few  fragments  of  wood  and  a  single 
round  knot,  was  all  that  could  be  gathered 
from  his  grave.  In  the  grave  of  his  wife  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  any  thing  save  a  single  lock 
ef  braided  hair  which  had  survived  the  lapse 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
Near  the  grave  stood  a  venerable  apple-tree, 


when  and  by  whom  planted  is  not  known.  This 
tree  had  sent  two  of  its  main  roots  into  the 
graves  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  The  larger 
root  had  pushed  its  way  through  the  earth  till 
it  reached  the  precise  spot  occupied  by  the 
skull  of  Roger  Williams.  There  making  a  turn 
as  if  going  round  the  skull,  it  followed  the 
direction  of  the  backbone  to  the  hips.  Here 
it  divided  into  two  branches,  sending  one  along 
each  leg  to  the  heel,  where  they  both  turned 
upward  to  the  toes.  One  of  these  roots  formed 
a  slight  crook  at  the  knee,  which  makes  the 
whole  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  human 
form.  This  singular  root  is  preserved  with  great 
care,  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple in  vegetation,  but  for  its  great  historic 
association.  There  were  the  graves,  emptied  of 
every  particle  of  human  dust!  Not  a  trace  of 
any  thing  was  left!  It  is  known  to  chemistry 
that  all  flesh,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  giving 
consistency  to  the  bones,  are  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  water,  and  air,  while  the  solid 
lime  dust  usually  remains.  But  in  this  case 
even  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones  of 
both  graves  was  all  gone!  There  stood  the 
"guilty  apple-tree,"  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  "  robbing  the  grave." 

To  explain  this  phenomenon  is  not  the  design 
of  this  article.  Such  an  explanation  could  be 
given,  and  many  other  similar  cases  adduced. 
But  this  fact  must  be  admitted:  the  organic 
matter  of  Roger  Williams  had  been  transmuted 
into  the  apple-tree;  it  had  passed  into  the  woody 
fiber  and  was  capable  of  propelling  a  steam- 
engine;  it  had  bloomed  in  the  apple  blossoms, 
and  had  become  pleasant  to  the  eye;  and  more, 
it  had  gone  into  the  fruit  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  the  question  might  be  asked,  who  ale 
Roger  Williams? 

There  was  but. little  to  place  in  the  cinerary 
urn,  but  what  there  was  has  been  sacredly 
treasured,  and  the  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  the  first 
theologian  in  the  world  that  ever  theoretically 
advocated  the  separation  of  "  Church  and  State," 
the  champion  of  "soul  liberty,"  the  first  states- 
man who  practically  established  religious  free- 
dom as  the  constitutional  basis  of  civil  govern- 
ment, shall  be  honored  by  his  followers  with 
some  outward  mark  in  keeping  with  the  value 
we  place  on  the  principles  which  he  so  perma- 
nently established. 

The  words  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning,  in  his  eulogium  on  Roger  Williams,  axe 
not  inappropriate  in  this  place: 

"Other  communities  have  taken  pride  in  trac- 
ing their  origin  to  heroes  and  conquerors.  I 
boast  more  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
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my  native  Stale.    The  triumph  which  he  gained 
over  the  prejudices  of  his  age  was,  in  the  view 
of  reason,  more  glorious  than  the  bloody  vic- 
tories which  stain  almost  every  page  of  history; 
and  his  more  generous  exposition  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  of  the  independence  of  religion 
on  the  magistrate,  than  had  been  adopted  before 
his  time,  gives  him  a  rank  among  the  lights 
and  benefactors  of  the  world.     When  I  think 
of  him  as  penetrating  the  wilderness,  not  only 
that  he  might  worship  God  according  to  bis 
own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  but  that  he 
might  prepare  an  asylum  where  the  persecuted 
of  all  sects  might  enjoy  the  same  religious  free- 
dom, I  see  in  him  as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  as  any  age  has  famished.    Ven- 
erable confessor  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
truth!     May   his  name  be  precious  and   im- 
mortal!    May  his  spirit  never  die  in  the  com- 
munity which  he  founded!    May  the  obscurest 
individual,  and  the  most  unpopular  sect  or  party, 
never  be  denied  those  free  utterances  of  their 
convictions,  on  which  this  state  is  established !" 
In  conclusion  let  me  add,  Never  were  demo- 
cratic institutions  dearer  to  the  American  heart 
than   they  are  to-day.     During  the  last  four 
years  we  have  learned  to  love  and  prize  the 
republic  of  our  fathers.    When  these  institu- 
tions were  endangered  by  the  crimson  hand  of 
treason,  we  were  willing  to  lay  half  a  million 
of  our  beat  young  men — our  greatest  men — on 
the  altar  of  war,  if  thereby  our  flag  might  be 
saved  from  dishonor,  and  our  freedom  be  pre- 
served.   We  now  breathe  freer.    The  sound  of 
war  does  not  echo  along  our  valleys,  our  blood 
no  longer  stains  the  earth,  the  angel  of  peace 
spreads  her  soft  wings  over  the  land,  and  we 
thank  God  for  victory,  not  over  men  so  much, 
as  the  triumph  of  right,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
oppressed. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  men  of  the  by-gone 
days,  who,  in  tears,  and  sorrow,  and  blood,  laid 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  great  republic  on 
which  we  are  now  building  up  an  empire  of 
freedom  that  shall  embrace  in  its  arms  the 
universal  race  of  man. 


8ELF-EXAKIHATI0H. 


IF  we  decline  or  refuse  to  call  ourselves  fre- 
quently to  account,  and  to  use  daily  advices 
concerning  the  state  of  our  souls,  it  is  a  very 
ill  sign  that  our  souls  are  not  right  with  God, 
or  that  they  do  not  dwell  in  religion.  But  this 
I  shall  say,  that  they  who  do  use  this  exercise 
frequently,  will  make  their  consciences  much 
at  ease. 


HA  MAH  OF  SOMLOWS." 


BT   Mil.    K.   A.  B.  MITCHELL. 


While  such  a  record  shall  remain, 
Whate'er  our  grief,  whate'er  our  pain. 
How  can  we  murmur  or  complaint 
"A  man  of  sorrows,"  who  may  know 
What  bitter  depths  of  human  woe 
Our  Savior  suffered  here  below! 

What  days  of  toil,  what  nights  of  prayer! 
In  pitying  love  He  came  to  share 
Our  every  burden,  every  care. 
Think  of  the  heavy  cross  He  bore, 
The  piercing  crown  of  thorns  He  wore, 
Think  of  the  nails,  the  spear,  the  gore! 
And  with  such  memories  as  these, 
0,  who  could  ask  a  life  of  ease, 
Or  live  one  hour  but  self  to  please? 

Since  Jesus  suffered  pain  is  sweet, 
It  brings  me  lower  at  his  feet; 
In  closer  sympathy  we  meet. 
Ah,  grief  and  anguish,  what  are  ye, 
But  fragrance  floating  back  to  me, 
From  thy  dear  bowers,  Gethsemane! 
Low  at  the  cross  my  heart  I  bring, 
And  there  a  song  of  triumph  sing, 
Yet  glory  but  in  suffering. 


8UBMI88I0F. 


BT  MBS.    B.    L.   BICKBBLL. 


"  I  oak  not  lay  thee  down,  my  sweet, 
Into  a  bed  so  dark  and  cold, 
My  daughter,  nevermore  to  greet, 
And  never  to  my  heart  infold." 

"  I  can  not  give  thee  up  to  die, 

My  husband,  noble,  brave,  and  true; 
To  hear  my  stricken  children  cry — 

To  weep  o'er  thee,  a  last  adieu." 
A  maiden,  sobbing  o'er  the  bier 
Where  lay  her  mother's  pallid  face— 
"  How  can  I  leave  thee  resting  here, 

To  feel  at  home  thy  vacant  place?" 

"Ah,  dead!  for  whom  I  could  have  died; 

My  only  son,  in  manhood's  prime, 

Thou  wert  the  hope,  the  staff  of  pride, 

Where  I  might  lean  in  coming  time." 

"  How  can  I  live?  alone,  alone — 

The  last  heart  loving  me  is  cold. 
Nor  death,  nor  sorrow  pity  shown; 

O'er  my  bare  head  have  tempests  rolled.' 
And  thus,  the  wail  of  earth  is  heard — 

For  hearts  are  selfish  in  their  woe; 
They  listen  not  the  Healer's  word — 

Submission,  to  a  righteous  blow. 

All  human  strength  is  helplessness, 
In  this  fierce  strife  of  death  and  love. 

The  Chastener's  hand  alone  can  bless, 
The  power  of  meek  submission  prove. 
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THE  parting  words  were  uttered,  and  the 
land  of  oar  birth  and  unfortunate  life  re- 
ceded forever  from  many  an  eye  strained  to 
catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  land  where  they 
have  suffered  or  enjoyed  life.  As  the  ship  that 
bore  us  every  instant  farther  away  slipped  from 
her  moorings  and  bounded  like  a  thing  of  life 
upon  the  gliding  waters,  I  heard  around  me 
sobs  and  choking  farewells  falling  from  swelling 
hearts;  tears  fell  from  my  own  eyes.  I  wept 
with  others,  though  in  the  shouts  of  farewell 
that  came  wafting  from  the  shore,  there  came 
to  me  no  friendly  voice  of  cheer  or  regret,  to 
bid  a  Godspeed  to  sister  Alice  and  myself. 

She,  my  only  protector  in  the  wide  world, 
bent  down  to  me,  and  with  those  sheltering 
arms,  that  had  always  striven  to  shield  me  from 
the  storms  of  oar  life,  promised  to  be  all  to  me 
she  ever  had  been — how  could  she  t)e  more? 
For  to  me  my  sister  Alice  was  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother;  no  need  had  I  or  wish  for  other 
friends  save  for  her  sake,  to  whom  thus  far  life 
had  not  been  easy.  I  stroked  the  beautiful 
face  and  soft,  golden  hair,  and  prayed,  as  I  did 
morning  and  night,  that  she  might  never  be 
taken  from  me.  Our  parents  died  long  before, 
and  left  me,  a  poor,  helpless,  weakly  child,  to 
her  care;  our  aunt  Hannah  received  her  into 
her  family,  but  idle  hands  and  a  useless  body 
were  always  stumbling-blocks  in  her  path.  I 
was  a  stumbling-block.  She  died,  and  we  lost 
our  only  friend  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Distant  friends,  my  mother's  relatives,  had 
offered  us  a  home  with  them  across  the  wide 
ocean,  and  the  first  night  passed  on  its  bosom 
was  spent  in  vain  regrets  for  an  unpleasant  past 
and  vague  fears  for  the  future.  When  sister 
Alice  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  there  alone,  in  all 
the  wide  world,  I  felt  secure;  there  alone  my 
own  weakness,  inefficiency,  and  anxiety  were 
all  forgotten  in  her;  with  her  alone  had  I  per- 
fect love  and  trust. 

Our  voyage  was  long,  but  not  dangerous. 
Before  we  reached  our  destined  port,  and  before 
we  left  the  ship,  every  soul  on  board  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  my  sister  Alice,  learned 
to  love  and  respect  her.  Rough,  old  sailors 
lifted  their  hats  respectfully  when  she  passed, 
and  never  was  a  kindly  word  forgotten  to  be 
given  to  any.  Children  hovered  around  her, 
old  men  and  women,  the  stern  stock  of  Puri- 
tanism and  intolerance,  grimly  blessed  her  for 
her  kind  offices  proffered  and  given  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian   love  and   charity.    To   all  men. 


wherever  she  went,  the  light  of  a  beautiful  and 
lovely  soul  shed  its  influence.  The  kindly  sym- 
pathy she  invoked  brought  kindness  to  me, 
which  never  otherwise  would  have  been  se- 
cured. 

The  storms,  winds,  and  delays  of  our  voyage 
were  finally  over,  and  one  morning  in  the  dis- 
tance the  land  of  our  adoption  was  visible  to 
those  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  their  future  homes.  We  soon 
rode  safely  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  a  shout 
of  joy  rang  through  the  decks  of  the  John  Mil- 
ton as  the  city  lay  before  us  in  the  beautiful 
twilight  of  a  June  evening;  very  unlike  the 
crowded  city  far  behind  in  memory  and  dis- 
tance, but  nestling  beautifully  in  its  wreaths  of 
green  foliage.  I  gazed  apprehensively  beyond 
in  the  distant  dim  forests  and  stones  of  the  red 
man's  path;  and  his  terrible  vengeance  and 
cruelty  filled  my  childish  heart.  No  busy  hum 
of  trade  greeted  our  ears.  Near  us  on  an  an- 
chored vessel  the  sailors  sang  lustily  a  song 
as  they  pulled  the  ropes,  and  across  the  water 
from  the  beautiful  town  came  the  lowing  of 
kine  and  the  peaceful  tinkle  of  their  bells. 

In  this  scene,  with  beauty  beneath,  and 
above,  and  around,  in  sea,  heaven,  and  atmos- 
phere, there  came  to  my  heart  an  indescribable 
anguish  and  longing,  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
certain  impossibility  for  the  painful  life  of  my 
old  home.  Sister  Alice,  bright,  grateful,  hope- 
ful for  every  little  blessing  that  touched  her 
path,  strove  to  bear  me  up  against  my  own  sad 
heart  and  will  so  directly  opposed  to  her  own 
healthy  nature. 

"To-morrow,  Mabel  dear,  we  will  see  our 
new  home;  does  not  this  beautiful  evening  and 
scene  promise  well  for  our  future?"  For  her 
sake  I  tried  to  hide  my  gloomy  heart  and  fol- 
low the  example  of  my  sweet  sister  Alice. 

When  we  left  the  ship  many  good  wishes 
followed  us.  Tawny  Jack,  an  old  sailor  to  whom 
sister  Alice  bad  been  particularly  thoughtful, 
came  to  us  before  we  left  with  many  offers  of 
good- will  and  protection,  carrying  our  luggage 
and  depositing  it  in  a  retired  spot,  and  expressed 
a  determination  not  to  leave  us  till  we  were 
safe  in  the  care  of  our  friends.  A  motley  crowd 
had  gathered  to  welcome  the  new-comers. 
Smiles  and  tears  were  shed,  voices  of  welcome 
were  heard,  but  no  friendly  face  or  voice  sought 
the  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  A  half  hour 
passed  wearily  away;  hours  that  time  seemed 
to  us  who  anxiously  sought  a  welcome  to  our  i 
new  home.  I  believe  sister  Alice's  bright  face 
and  heart  would  have  saddened  had  not  my 
own  sadder  diverted  her  attention  from  her 
own  thoughts  to  cheering  me. 
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At  length,  when  we  were  relapsing  into  a 
consciousness  that  no  one  would  greet  us,  and 
no  welcome  existed  for  us  in  the  stranger  crowd 
by  which  we  were  surrounded,  a  voice  near  was 
heard  inquiring  for  persons  of  our  name.  Our 
faithful  friend,  Tawny  Jack,  led  the  inquirer 
to  us. 

"Are  Mabel  and  Alice  Lee  before  me?". said 
the  voice  of  the  speaker,  a  short,  thick-built 
man,  with  the  prim  set  expression  of  feature 
striven  for  by  the  Puritan.  "Your  aunt  Ju- 
dith will  receive  you  at  our  home  as  children, 
trusting  your  gratitude  will  amply  repay  her 
for  her  kindness." 

The  eyes  spoke  more  kindly  than  the  voice. 
The  words  of  greeting,  neither  warm  nor  sympa- 
thizing, would  have  fallen  harshly  on  any  other 
ears  than  those  accustomed  from  life's  dawn  to 
rebuffs.  To  us  they  were  simply  words  of 
greeting,  neither  ungracious  nor  courteous. 
With  our  trunks  and  ourselves  mounted  in  the 
lumbering  farm -wagon,  we  bade  Tawny  Jack 
our  grateful  farewell  as  he  stood,  cap  in  hand, 
watching  us  till  we  -passed  beyond  his  sight. 
Never  did  blossoms  ecent  the  air  with  greater 
fragrance,  or  birds  sing  more  cheerily  than  on 
that  sweet  June  morning  as  our  wagon  turned 
into  a  country  road.  From  the  small  porch  of 
a  long,  low-roofed  cottage,  surrounded  by  a 
fruitful  garden  of  mingled  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles, my  aunt  Judith  stepped  to  greet  her 
orphan  nieces.  My  aunt  Hannah,  coarser, 
stouter,  and  gloomier,  seemed  to  stand  before 
me,  and  in  the  brief  words  of  welcome  we 
learned  that  our  presence  would  be  tolerated  as 
a  necessary  evil;  and  when  the  bedroom  ap- 
portioned us,  a  low,  beam -crossed  chamber,  was 
gained,  tears  gushed  plentifully  from  my  eyes. 
Sister  Alice  mingled  hers  with  mine,  but  for 
an  instant,  and  they  were  quenched  hopefully, 
"and  quickly  as  the  morning  sunlight  drinks 
the  dew  from  the  rose-bud's  heart." 

"Gome,  Mabel,  this  will  never  do;  we  will 
make  them  love  us;  if  we  are  unwelcome  now, 
we  will  not  remain  so;  try,  Mabel,  dearest,  for 
our  sake,  for  mine,  to  strive  to  love  and  be 
loved,  and  we  shall  be  happy  in  this  beautiful 
land,  for  O  it  is  so  beautiful  here!  Look  from 
our  window." 

She  drew  me  near,  and  we  gazed  upon  the 
wilderness  of  beauty  that  surrounded  us.  I 
listened  and  strove  to  catch  the  reflection  of  her 
own  bright  heart;  but  a  thousand  misgivings 
had  seized  mine  and  refused  to  leave.  Like  the 
troubled  waters,  it  sent  forth  dirt  and  mire. 

The  first  days  at  my  aunt's  were  not  pleas- 
ant. We  soon  found  that  we  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 


for  the  relatives  whose  charity  toward  us  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid  with  compound  interest, 
and  that  charity  was  often  doled  out  as  pittan- 
ces to  beggars,  who  existed  entirely  upon  the 
bounty  of  others.  My  uncle,  with  a  stern 
manner,  was  naturally  a  kind-hearted  man. 
My  aunt  combined  with  an  exact  justice  the 
sternest  severity  of  manner,  which  I  never  saw 
for  a  moment  relaxed.  Her  eldest  daughter,  a 
muscular  girl  of  eighteen,  almost  as  dark  as 
one  of  the  aboriginals,  inherited  her  mother's 
severest  characteristics  intensified.  Heaven  for- 
give me!  I  learned  to  consider  her  a  consum- 
mate hypocrite;  for  over  all  her  faults  and 
willful  errors  she  endeavored  always  to  throw 
the  mild  covering  of  religion.  Unforgiving,  en- 
vious, and  jealous,  she  ruled,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  the  element  of  discord  in  the  house- 
hold. From  the  moment  we  entered  her  par- 
ents' home  she  considered  us  as  interlopers,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  petty  persecutions  that 
never  ceased.  She  was  the  youngest  of  nu- 
merous daughters  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  an  engagement  with  James  Williams  was 
acknowledged — a  strange  fancy  it  seemed  for  a 
young  man  of  talent,  fine  appearance,  and  a 
general  favorite.  .But  the  broad  acres  of  my 
uncle  joined  those  of  the  young  lover,  and  it 
was  often  hinted  that  hands,  not  hearts,  would 
be  joined  in  this  match. 

From  dawn  of  day  till  night  my  sister  Alice 
strove  in  a  thousand  ways  to  win  kindly  feel- 
ing, if  not  affection,  from  my  cousin  Mehetabel. 
Her  offers  of  assistance  were  always  accepted, 
though  never  with  thanks  or  the  slightest  cour- 
tesy. Household  duties  were  taken  up  one  by 
one.  Willingly  she  bore  the  burdens,  and  each 
day  brought  increasing  toil  and  care,  with  a 
diminution  of  favor  and  additional  dislike  from 
Mehetabel.  Holidays,  we  had  few;  the. long 
Puritan  Sabbath  afternoon  was  always  hailed 
by  me  with  delight,  for  then  sister  Alice  was 
free  from  labor  for  a  few  blessed  hours,  and  we 
enjoyed  each  other's  society  without  interrup- 
tion— these  green  spots,  these  havens  of  rest  for 
1  body  and  soul! 

One  bright  day  of  Summer,  by  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  we  found  our- 
selves alone  and  free  to  spend  an  entire  after- 
noon at  our  pleasure;  the  family  had  gone  to 
spend  the  day  with  a  neighboring  relative.  A 
wood,  which  we  had  seen  from  our  little  win- 
dow, tempted  us  to  stroll  where  we  had  often 
wished  but  had  never  yet  had  the  opportunity 
of  entering.  Through  a  rough,  uneven  cow- 
path  we  walked  on,  both  happy  in  our  quiet 
enjoyment  of  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Mosses 
and  ferns  grew  at  our  feet;  the  branches  inter- 
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laced  their  boughs  overhead,  through  which  the 
8 tin  glinted  in  flecks  of  golden  light  across  our 
path.  We  found  moss-covered  stones,  and  sat 
down  quieted  and  awed  by  the  death-like  still- 
ness and  varied  beauty  of  Nature  as  she  is  felt 
in  the  forest.  I  plucked  some  light  fern  leaves 
and  wove  them  into  a  wreath,  which  I  placed 
upon  the  brow  of  my  sister  Alice.  In  my 
childish  admiration  I  told  her  she  looked  like 
an  angel ;  to  me  she  was  far  more  beautiful  and 
lovely  than  any  dream  of  angelic  beauty.  A 
step  near  startled  us,  and  the  lover  of  my 
cousin  Mehetabel  stood  beside  us. 

"1  am  glad  we  have  met,"  said  Williams  to 
my  sister,  "but  you  hide  constantly  from  me; 
your  baking,  brewing,  sweeping,  and  thousand 
other  household  cares  never  leave  a  moment  for 
a  kind  word,  scarcely  a  glance." 

The  flush  deepened  on  sister  Alice's  fair 
cheek,  and  she  hesitated  for  a  reply.  As  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  "Stay,"  said  he,  detaining 
her.  "Can  you  not,  for  a  few  minutes,  give 
me  words  of  simple  kindness,  Mistress  Alice? 
What!  no  word  for  your  cousin  Mehetabel's 
lover?" 

With  increasing  dignity  my  sister  rose  and 
said  she  would  return  home  immediately;  the 
sun  was  lowering  and  duties  demanded  her 
presence.  He  would  have  seized  her  hand,  but 
seeing  her  evident  distress,  he  added  gently  and 
respectfully,  "From  the  first  time  we  met,  Mis- 
tress Alice,  I  have  striven  to  give  you  a  little 
kindness;  your  friends  are  few  and  your  path 
none  the  easiest.  Why  so  carefully  and  studi- 
ously reject  my  offers  of  kindness  and  avoid  me 
whenever  we  chance  to  meet?" 

So  much  good  heart  betrayed  itself  in  his  few 
earnest  words,  the  tears  gathered  in  my  childish 
eyes,  and  Alice's  bright  eyes  too  grew  misty, 
and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  replied,  "Many 
thanks  for  your  kindness,  but,  Master  Williams, 
we  must  hurry  home,  the  family  will  return 
and  find  me  a  sorry  housekeeper." 

"I  started  to  meet  Mehetabel,"  said  he;  "we 
have  missed  each  other.  I  should  have  met 
her;  but,  Mistress  Alice,  when  Mehetabel  and  I 
join  hands  and  acres,  for  one  follows  the  other, 
our  house  shall  always  be  open  to  you,  where 
you  shall  no  longer  be  a  household  drudge." 

Alice  would  have  interrupted  him,  but  he 
continued  musingly,  "Mehetabel  is  not  always 
unkind,  nor  have  I  found  her  utterly  selfish." 

"She  is  all  she  should  be,"  exclaimed  Alice, 
rising  hastily  and  turning  toward  home. 

"I  suppose  you  must  know,  Mistress  Alice: 
and  now  as  I  am  to  stop  at  the  house,  surely 
you  can  not  object  to  my  bearing  you  company 
that  far." 


He  strode  by  my  sister's  side,  evidently 
neither  waiting  nor  caring  for  an  answer.  The 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  he  appeared  to 
much  better  advantage  than  at  the  side  of  the 
dark-browed,  stem-visaged  mistress  of  bis  hand; 
but  my  reflections  and  our  walk  were  doomed 
to  be  unpleasantly  interrupted,  for  as  we  turned 
into  the  road  leading  from  the  woods,  from  the 
opposite  side  appeared  my  uncle,  aunt,  and 
Mehetabel.  Never  did  she  appear  to  greater 
disadvantage  than  at  that  moment;  her  sullen 
face  had  an  unusually  gloomy  scowl,  which 
deepened  into  a  look  of  hateful  rage  when  she 
saw  our  companion. 

Williams  advanced  to  meet  her,  neither  eager 
nor  deferential  in  his  manner,  while  Alice, 
clinging  to  my  hand,  endeavored  to  hurry  on. 

"I  have  found  the  lambs  in  the  woods,  Me- 
hetabel, and  have  brought  them  safely  back  to 
the  fold." 

"Truly  a  lamb  decorated  for  sacrifice,"  aneer- 
ingly  returned  the  incensed  girl,  pointing  to  my 
unfortunate  fading  wreath  that  still  crowned 
Alice's  golden  hair. 

"I  see,"  coolly  returned  Williams,  "a  fit  or- 
nament. In  returning  Mistress  Alice  in  safely 
I  expected  thanks,  not  reproofs." 

"  Your  friends  would  have  been  better  pleased 
had  you  kept  your  appointment  and  left  the 
lambs.  We  have  heard  of  wolves  in  Bheep's 
clothing." 

Sister  Alice  tore  the  wreath  from  her  head 
and  threw  it  far  away  in  the  grass,  and  would 
have  hurried  on,  when  my  aunt,  who  had  been 
a  silent,  but  interested  listener,  turned  upon  ber, 
"Truly,  Mistress  Alice,  this  is  in  a  maideu  un- 
seemly indeed.  I  was  differently  reared;  mod- 
esty and  boldness,  I  was  taught,  could  not  unite 
in  a  virtuous  woman." 

"Enough,  enough  of  this/'  said  my  uncle, 
"let  no  more  words  be  uttered  which  will  af- 
terward cause  repentance,"  and  the  walk  home 
was  concluded  in  angry  silence.  Williams,  ap- 
parently indifferent  as  to  consequences,  neither 
sought  to  appease  nor  excite  further  the  en- 
raged Mehetabel,  who,  by  every  act,  showed 
jealous  resentment  plainly. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  we   bad 
left  our  English  home,  for  the  first  time  for  I 
many  a  long  day,  I  saw  traces  of  tears  on  mv 
darling  sister's  cheek.     "Mabel,"  she  whispered  , 
falteringly,   "I   sometimes   regret   ever   having  j 
left  our  old  land;  to-night  I  have  been  almost  ! 
longing  to  be  there;  though  among  strangers,  ■ 
the  old  home  to-night  seems  very  dear."    The  j 
light  of  a  Summer  moon  streamed  through  our  • 
little  window  and  shone   upon   her  glistening 
tears  and  flushed  face,  and  as  she  kneeled  be- 
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side  the  open  window  to  seek  strength  and 
faith  where  we  could  only  look  for  it,  the  tears 
rushed  plentifully  from  my  own  weary  eyes, 
but  did  not  lighten  the  heavy  heart.  When 
Alice  rose  from  prayer  her  old  constant,  trusting 
spirit  appeared  to  have  returned,  and  long 
after,  while  I,  restless  and  awake,  brooded  over 
real  and  fancied  griefs,  she  slept  soundly  be- 
side me. 

From  that  day  our  home  grew  no  pleasanter. 
Williams  pursued  his  wooing,  but  my  cousin's 
sneering  indifference  of  manner  did  not  make 
him  more  ardent  or  devoted.  The  commonest 
courtesies  were  often  omitted  by  one  or  both. 
My  uncle  and  aunt  noticed  the  widening  es- 
trangement, the  latter  in  grim  silence  and  with 
an  increased  asperity  toward  my  sister  Alice 
and  myself,  while  Williams's  manner  of  deferen- 
tial respect  to  her  added  fuel  to  the  flame;  and 
though  Alice  shrank  from  every  act  of  atten- 
tion and  scarcely  replied  with  civility  to  his 
kind  words,  they  brought  intense  dislike  toward 
herself.  Shrinking  from  him,  from  all,  sister 
Alice  from  morning  till  night  labored  more  dili- 
gently, more  faithfully  than  ever  slave  under 
the  burning  sun  of  a  tropical  plantation,  and 
no  murmur  or  complaint  ever  passed  her  lips, 
pressed  from  a  swelling  heart. 

Spring  and  Summer  came  and  passed,  bring- 
ing for  her  additional  toil  and  duties;  but  her 
elastic  step  never  flagged;  her  hands  never 
turned  aside  from  the  daily  burden  of  her  life. 
But  I  felt  that  the  weight  of  a  never-ending, 
silent  censure,  and  never-failing  sneer,  the 
harsh  indifference  that  sought  no  moment's 
happiness  for  her,  covered  her  life  with  a  dark 
shadow,  and  eclipsed  the  light  of  her  sunny 
spirit;  but  we  had  shelter,  food,  raiment,  and 
therewith  she  strove  to  be  content. 

One  cold  December  day  my  sister  Alice  started 
on  an  errand  for  my  cousin  to  town.  Before 
she  returned  the  air  was  filled  with  thick  snow- 
flakes;  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  was  setting  in, 
and  as  I  watched  anxiously  from  the  kitchen 
window  I  saw  her  coming  toward  the  house 
plowing  through  the  snow,  then  ankle  deep. 
She  was  not  alone — Williams  walked  defiantly 
by  her  side,  carrying  her  heavy  basket.  Sister 
Alice  was  the  picture  of  distress,  but  never 
appeared  distress  more  beautiful;  her  brown 
cloak  wreathed  with  snow-flakes,  her  blue  hood 
thrown  partially  aside,  and  her  golden  hair 
beaded  with  the  same  ornaments — a  burning 
blush  glowing  in  each  cheek,  formed  a  dazzling 
contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  her  fair  face. 
Well  she  knew  the  storm  her  appearance  with 
her  companion  would  create;  bad  she  not,  the 
silent  tempest  stamped  upon  the  countenances 


of  my  aunt  and  cousin  would  have  shown  it. 
"Dear  aunt,"  she  stammered  with  clasped 
hands,  "let  me  explain."  "No  explanation  is 
needed,"  sneered  Mehetabel,  "for  it  is  not  the 
first  time  the  innocent  lamb  has  needed  pro- 
tection"— she  turned  and  left  the  room  as 
Williams  entered,  and  my  aunt,  who  stood 
somewhat  in  fear  of  his  fiery  spirit,  bade  Alice 
follow  her  where  matters  demanded  immediate 
attention. 

Three  hours  later  I  stood  with  my  sister  in 
our  little  room;  she  shivered  while  she  changed 
her  draggled  dress,  soaked  shoes  and  stockings, 
but  the  red  flush  still  stood  deeply  stamped 
upon  her  cheek.  A  cough  followed  this  ex- 
posure, and  though  Alice  never  faltered  in  her 
duties,  I  sa w  with  distress  what  others  would 
not  or  could  not  notice,  that  her  slender  frame 
grew  slighter,  and  the  constant  cough  was  ever 
the  echo  of  her  presence. 

One  March  Sunday  my  uncle's  family  re- 
turned from  service  and  announced  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  evil  spirit  of  witchcraft  that  now  stalked 
boldly  forth  through  the  land.  Many  minds 
and  bodies,  they  said,  were  held  in  cruel  bonds 
by  the  demons.  Williams,  who  was  present, 
rose  from  his  chair  and  struck  the  table  near 
him  a  great  blow  with  his  hand.  "If,"  said 
he,  "this  be  our  religion  it  will  carry  us  beyond 
our  depth,  for  if  this  be  continued  neither  youth 
nor  old  age  will  be  safe  from  persecution;  it 
seems  to  me  Heaven  had  better  be  importuned 
for  justice  and  mercy." 

"Wiser  and  better  men  than  me  advise  it," 
said  my  uncle.  "Cotton  Mather  urges  this 
procedure." 

"Well  may  he  pray,"  retorted  Williams  im- 
patiently, "for  the  torch  that  lights  a  witch's 
funeral  pile  will  spread  a  flame  none  can 
quench." 

My  aunt  groaned  at  this  irreverence;  my 
uncle  looked  as  if  he  would  fain,  if  he  dared, 
agree  with  these  sentiments.  Again  and  again 
was  this  subject  discussed  as  the  reign  of  terror 
and  fanaticism  prevailed,  and  the  family,  at 
first  incredulous,  soon  fell  into  the  popular 
error  and  condemned  alike  youth  or  decrepit 
poverty,  wherever  they  fell  victims.  A  Mr. 
Borrough8,  the  clergyman  of  an  adjacent  parish, 
had  been  accused  of  witchcraft  and  awaited  his 
trial  in  prison.  When  it  was  announced,  my 
sister  Alice,  usually  so  retiringly  modest,  started 
in  agitation  from  her  seat  and  exclaimed  a  hope 
that  Heaven  might  defend  an  innocent  man. 
"You  may  as  well  pray  for  yourself  or  for  me, 
Mistress  Alice,"  said  Williams,  "we  stand  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  veriest  witch  in  Salem." 
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His  incredulity  irritated  Mehetabel.  "  If,"  said 
she,  "such  fate  befall  either,  it  were  a  just  ret- 
ribution from  Heaven  for  scoffers  who  set  at 
naught  the  counsels  of  the  holiest  and  wisest 
men."  Such  attacks  were  usually  unnoticed 
by  Williams,  but  at  this  time,  unusually  pro- 
voked, he  retorted  angrily.  Recrimination  fol- 
lowed, and  a  more  bitter  quarrel  than  any  pre- 
vious ensued,  and  they  parted  in  unforgiving 
anger. 

The  next  morning  Mehetabel  failed  to  appear; 
my  aunt  returned  from  her  room  with  a  face  on 
which  horrible  anxiety  was  depicted.  "Our 
daughter  can  not  leave  her  bed,"  she  said  sink- 
ing into  a  chair.  "It  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord" — 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Speak  plainly,  wife,"  said  my  uncle,  "what 
calamity  do  you  dread?" 

"What  evil  do  we  all  dread?"  asked  my  aunt. 

My  uncle  inquired  no  farther,  but  hastily 
turned  to  his  daughter's  room  and  returned 
with  a  troubled,  anxious  countenance.  He 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand  in  painful  silence. 
"Alice,"  said  he  at  length,  "was  Williams  here 
yesterday,  and  did  high  words  pass  between 
them?" 

Alice,  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of 
my  aunt,  gave  a  hasty  account  of  the  scene 
enacted  the  previous  day.  He  listened  in 
silence,  and  then  bade  Alice  and  myself  to  keep 
from  annoying  Mehetabel  by  our  presence  in 
her  room.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  intelligence 
spread  through  the  neighborhood  that  the  evil 
was  working  in  our  midst;  old  and  young,  in 
sympathy  or  curiosity,  thronged  to  the  house, 
and  with  them  came  Williams.  "  Mistress  Al- 
ice," asked  he  abruptly,  "  they  tell  me  Meheta- 
bel is  bewitched.  What  is  all  this  nonsense? 
I  might  have  told  the  fools  that  a  day  or  more 
ago;  yes,  a  long  time  ago  I  would  have  said 
so;  and  now  woe  betide  the  unlucky  creature 
upon  whom  her  vials  of  wrath  are  loosened; 
let  me  tell  you,  Mistress,  a  fact  you  may  have 
suspected — she  has  always  regarded  you  with 
especial  disfavor." 

Alice  looked  inexpressibly  shocked  as  he  con- 
tinued: "She  had  some  cause  for  jealousy,  it  is 
true,  for  I  could  have  made  a  fool  of  myself, 
and  you  might  have  treated  the  fool  according 
to  his  folly.  However,  Mehetabel  and  I  have 
broken  faith  long  since.  I  believe  her  venge- 
ance is  about  to  fall  on  us.  I  leave  for  Boston 
this  afternoon.  I  came,"  he  added,  in  a  bitter 
tone,  "to  take  leave  of  my  heart's  beloved, 
and  of  you,  Mistress  Alice.  Do  not  fear  me," 
he  said  as  Alice  shrank  from  the  grasp  of  the 
hand  that  he  detained;  "let  me  know  how  and 
when  I  can  serve  you.     I  have  only  kindly 


feelings  toward  you,  and  would  have  been  a 
better  friend  had  you  permitted  it." 

He  was  gone  the  moment  after,  and  with. 
him  went  the  feeling  of  protection  his  presence 
inspired,  leaving  a  horrible  presentiment  of  im- 
pending danger  occasioned  by  his  words. 

Sister  Alice  sat  down  on  the  low  door-step 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking;  never 
had  I  seen  her  give  way  to  overwhelming 
weakness,  and  I,  the  pitied,  weak  creature,  tried 
to  gather  up  my  feeble  mental  and  physical 
strength  for  her  support.  "Sister,"  I  whis- 
pered, "let  us  go  from  this  horrible  place;  let 
us  go  now !" 

"  Where,  0  where  shall  we  go,  Mabel?"  Bhe 
asked  through  her  sobs. 

From  the  sick-room  overhead  we  distinctly 
heard  Alice!  Alice!  screamed  vehemently;  the 
echo  rang  through  the  house.  Waiting  no 
longer,  ignorant  as  to  fate  and  consequences, 
sick  at  heart  and  trembling  with  an  apprehen- 
sion of  evil,  we  fled,  homeless  wanderers.  We 
entered  the  woods  near  the  house,  and  walking 
and  running  till  breathless,  we  were  beyond 
the  sight  and  sound  of  our  recent  shelter.  We 
sat  down  with  the  earth  at  our  feet  and  heav- 
ens overhead,  exhausted  and  faint.  Excitement 
had  given  me  unusual  strength,  and  now  the 
reaction  followed.  "  Where  shall  we  go?  What 
shall  we  do?"  were  the  questions  I  wished  to 
ask  and  dared  not,  fearful  of  my  answer.  Sis- 
ter Alice  sat  with  her  head  bowed  hopelessly 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  she  raised  it  and 
met  my  inquiring  glance,  I  saw  a  glimmer  of 
hope.  "Mabel,  we  will  go  to  Boston  and  find 
Jack;  we  will  ask  him  to  take  us  in  for  the 
present;  he  has  a  kind  heart,  and  will  be  kind 
to  us,  as  he  promised;  we  can  not  return  to  our 
uncle's;  there  is  no  longer  a  home  for  us  with 
him." 

"Williams,"  I  whispered  hesitatingly.  The 
color  rose  to  her  face. 

"No,  no,  Mabel,  we  must  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  accepting  his  offices  of  kindness." 

It  was  noon  when  we  left  our  uncle's  house, 
and  daylight  was  fading  when  we  entered  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town  of  Boston.  Forlorn 
and  wearied,  we  strove  to  pass  unnoticed 
through  the  busiest  part  of  the  town,  and 
though  many  a  curious  glance  was  bestowed 
upon  us  we  reached  the  wharf  without  molest- 
ation. At  the  low,  narrow,  wooden  building 
where  we  inquired,  we  learned  with  joy  that 
Jack  was  in  port  and  at  home.  An  old  sailor, 
a  friend  and  assistant  comrade,  made  us  wel- 
come. Jack  was  out  but  would  soon  return — 
an  invitation  that  was  only  extended  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  poor  wanderers,  who,  for  hours, 
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had  felt  that,  homeless  and  friendless,  they  were 
cast  upon  the  wide  world.  When  Jack  re- 
turned his  unfeigned  pleasure  and  heart-felt 
welcome  were  unmistakable.  In  a  few  brief 
words  sister  Alice  explained  our  present  painful 
situation,  and  begged  that  he  would  shelter  us 
till  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  "Till 
you  get  tired  of  my  poor  home  it  is  yours,  my 
young  mistress,"  said  Jack,  "a  poor,  sorry  one 
it  is;  but  here  I  am,  and  my  friend  Jem,  he  has 
lost  one  arm  in  good  service,  and  the  other  is 
at  your  service,  I  '11  be  bound."  The  deaf  old 
friend,  who  had  listened  attentively,  and  as 
attentively  watched  his  comrade's  face,  nodded 
his  head  approvingly. 

Jack  prepared  our  supper,  and  in  a  humble 
bed,  in  this  new  and  novel  place,  confident  of 
present  safety,  I  slept  soundly  through  the 
night  after  the  weary  fatigue  of  that  day,  wak- 
ing but  once  to  find  my  sister  Alice  pacing 
nervously  the  narrow  room,  her  hollow  cough 
echoing  through  my  sleep  as  weariness  drove 
me  again  to  slumber.  The  next  morning  Jack, 
with  anxious  solicitude,  provided  for  our  wants. 
"I  must  go  out,  mistress,"  said  he  to  Alice, 
"but  ,mind  that  you  keep  within  doors;  keep 
quiet  and  low  for  a  day  or  two  and  no  harm 
will  reach  you." 

"But,"  replied  my  sister,  "we  can  not  think 
of  living  in  this  way  upon  your  kindness;  let 
me  go  to-day  and  seek  employment;  I  may  find 
some  one  who  will  accept  my  services." 

"Not  this  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  next,  my 
young  lady;  and  since  you  have  put  yourselves 
under  my  colors,  no  disobeying  orders;  I  '11  see 
that  the  storm  does  not  come  on  too  sudden 
while  you  are  with  me." 

He  soon  left  us,  not  without  extracting  a 
promise  that  we  would  not  disregard  his  com- 
mand. A  long  and  only  partially-understood 
conversation  was  held  with  Jem,  who,  anxious 
to  assist,  listened,  and  winked,  and  nodded  vig- 
orously, as  if  it  were  clear  as  daylight.  "All 
right,"  shouted  Jack  in  his  ear  as  he  moved 
off. 

"Isn't  this  pleasant,  sister %  Alice?"  I  cried 
wild  with  excitement  and  my  feeling  of  perfect 
security.  "Never,  never  let  us  return  to  that 
fearful  place." 

"It  is  only  a  resting-place,  Mabel,"  said  Alice 
sadly.  "We  can  not  remain  here  long,  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  what  our  next  change 
may  be." 

The  day  wore  on;  my  spirits  were  as  gay  as 
the  brightest  day  of  my  life,  while  sister  Alice 
was  thoughtful  and  quiet,  and  the  burning  spot 
in  the  center  of  each  cheek  burnt  like  watch- 
fires   of   distress.    Repeatedly  she    paced    the 


small  apartment,  turning  to  me  from  time  to 
time  for  a  mute  caress. 

The  longest  day  will  pass  away,  and  at  sun- 
set I  stood  watching  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
beyond  the  broad  surface  of  the  waters.  A 
knock  was  unheard  by  Jem,  who,  deaf  to  ordi- 
nary appeals,  took  no  notice  of  this.  "  It  must 
be  Jack,"  I  exclaimed.  "Sister  Alice,  I  will 
run  and  let  him  in."  Without  waiting  for  a 
reply  I  opened  the  upper  part  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned door  and  stood  aghast  as  my  uncle  and 
three  strangers  stood  before  me,  regarding  me 
with  an  air  of  sad  triumph.  \ 

"I  must  see  your  sister  Alice,"  said  my 
uncle.     "Is  Williams  here?"  he  inquired. 

I  should  have  flown  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  now  terrible  to  me,  but  fear  palsied  my 
tongue  and  paralyzed  my  limbs,  as  they  en- 
tered without  interruption. 

"Mistress  Alice,"  said  he  sternly,  "we  have 
come  to  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  your  companion  Williams,  who 
together  are  torturing  my  poor  child,  till  soul 
and  body  are  well-nigh  parting." 

A  wild  scream  from  the  pallid  creature  rang 
through  the  air,  as  she  sank  senseless  at  the 
feet  of  her  persecutors.  The  old  sailor  was  im- 
potent at  that  hour,  for  physical  strength  alone 
in  that  danger  was  useless;  it  needed  more 
than  will  and  courage  to  assist  the  innocent — 
none,  save  God,  was  with  the  orphan  in  that 
dark  hour.  In  rage,  despair,  and  anguish  I 
clung  desperately  to  the  knees  of  the  men  who 
lifted  my  sister's  form  from  the  floor  and  carried 
her  away.  In  frenzy  I  called  them  murderers, 
and  shouted  that  her  death  would  rest  upon 
their  souls.  If  compassion  touched  their  hearts 
they  dared  not  yield  to  its  dictates,  but  bore 
her  away  to  the  vile  prison,  where,  with  other 
unfortunate  victims,  she  would  await  the  form 
of  a  trial  where  the  verdict  was  drawn  and 
given  from  the  moment  the  prison  doors  closed 
upon  the  doomed. 

I  followed  the  crowd  that  speedily  collected 
and  escorted  the  witch  to  her  prison,  her  new 
home.  My  strength  was  nearly  exhausted, 
when  I  felt  myself  forcibly  lifted  with  a  strong 
arm,  and  borne  swiftly  away  from  the  crowd. 
No  thought  of  my  own  personal  danger  crossed 
my  mind.  To  be  with  my  sister,  to  share  her 
privations,  danger,  death,  if  that  came,  I  asked 
but  for  this.  No  answer  was  returned  to  my 
entreaties,  and  when  away  from  observation 
and  I  was  set  down  upon  my  feet,  I  found  that 
Williams  was  my  companion.  "Tell  me  now," 
said  he  fiercely,  "all  that  has  happened  since 
yesterday  morning."  His  face  darkened  and  his 
clinched  hand  moved  nervously,  as  I  recounted 
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as  best  I  could  the  events  of  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours.  Williams  murmured,  "I  wish  that 
the  story  of  my  being  with  her  was  true,  I 
would  have  wrenched  her  from  their  blood- 
thirsty hands." 

We  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside.  I 
had  a  firm  belief  in  his  friendship  and  a  vague 
idea  that  he  could  extricate  us  from  oar  pres- 
ent difficulties.  He  seemed  absorbed  in  deep 
thought  for  some  time,  and  finally  rose  and 
led  me  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  till 
we  stood  before  Jack's  humble  door.  "Now, 
Mabel,  listen  and  understand  what  I  say;  all 
that  I  can  do  shall  be  done  to  save  your  sister. 
They  will  question  you;  be  careful  how  you  re- 
ply, and  do  not  mention  my  name,  or  having 
seen  me;  it  will  only  tell  against  her;  keep  up 
a  brave  heart  and  perhaps  all  will  come  out 
well." 

Jack  opened  the  door.  "0,"  he  exclaimed, 
"if  I  only  had  been  home,  if  I  only  had  been 
here,  I  would  have  saved  the  dear  young  mis- 
tress." 

11  Take  care  of  this  child,"  said  Williams  hast- 
ily; "see  that  she  is  provided  for,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded." 

"I  have  the  first  right  to  her;  I  promised  her 
sister  that  she  should  be  cared  for;  I  need  no 
reward,"  he  added  proudly.  A  whispered  con- 
versation followed,  and  I  learned  then  that  for 
the  present  would  be  my  home.  Late  in  the 
evening  I  heard  voices  at  the  door  inquiring 
for  the  child  Mabel.  I  recognized  that  of  my 
uncle.  Regardless  of  warnings  and  conse- 
quences I  rushed  forward,  threw  myself  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  him  to  let  me  be  with  my 
sister.  I  fancied  he  pitied  me,  for  I  was  not 
repulsed,  but  increasing  my  cries  and  petitions, 
there  came  the  stern  answer,  "It  can  never  be; 
yon  must  be  saved  if  Alice  has  given  herself 
wholly  over  to  the  evil  one."  The  door  closed 
upon  him  and  I  fell  in  despair  to  the  floor. 
For  days  they  kept  me  a  close  prisoner.  Kind- 
ness, such  as  only  the  truest  and  noblest  hearts 
could  offer,  was  given.  To  all  I  was  indiffer- 
ent, and  watched  constantly  for  an  opportunity 
for  flight;  for  vainly  I  imagined  I  could  by  so 
doing  join  my  sister  in  her  distress. 

One  day  I  found  the  longed-for  privilege,  and 
darted  like  a  bird  from  my  cage;  wildly  I  ran 
through  the  streets  ignorant  of  all.  I  saw  a 
crowd  gathering  on  the  fresh  green  Common, 
now  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  Spring.  I  fol- 
lowed and  heard  the  cry  of  "The  witch!  the 
English  witch!"  ring  through  the  air.  I  gained 
a  footing,  where  the  scene  I  witnessed  is  as 
fresh  to-day  in  my  memory  as  it  was  at  that 
hour.    My  sister   Alice,  in   a  rude   cart,  sat 


bound  hand  and  foot;  her  golden  hair  streamed 
from  her  uncovered  head  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  beautiful  face  pale,  wan  with  deadly  suffer- 
ing, the  never-failing  crimson  in  either  cheek; 
with  her  garments  of  shame  around  her  she  sat 
a  most  pitiful  object.  I  screamed  her  name. 
What  followed  I  can  not  remember,  for  I  was 
borne  from  the  crowd.  Unconsciousness  follow- 
ed; for  weeks  I  was  oblivious  to  every  thing, 
and  the  fearful  revelation  that  was  given  with 
returning  consciousness  drove  me  to  pray  that 
the  grave  might  soon  close  me  in  its  embrace. 
I  learned  that  my  sister  Alice,  with  her  bright, 
loving,  noble  spirit,  rested  in  the  grave,  wick- 
edly, unjustly  doomed  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  The  sentence  passed  upon 
her  mercifully  shortened  her  life,  for  in  the 
damp,  dark  prison,  removed  from  friends,  sym- 
pathy, or  kindness,  life  and  strength  ebbed 
away  before  the  time  appointed  for  her  shame- 
ful execution  arrived.  She  left  many  a  message 
for  me,  and  died  hoping  that  Providence  would 
place  us  in  one  grave. 

For  a  long  time  life  and  death  struggled  for 
me;  but  life  triumphed.  I  lived  to  see,  with 
pitying  heart,  fearful  retributions  of  Heaven 
visited  upon  the  murderers  of  my  sister — my 
aunt  and  uncle  living  to  feel  and  know  the  dis- 
graceful fall  of  a  daughter  into  the  depths  of 
infamy — a  brand  worse,  a  curse  harder  to  bear 
than  the  fate  of  the  English  witch.  Many 
years  passed  before  life  blossomed  for  me.  My 
severe  illness  left  me  with*  improved  health  and 
strength,  and  I  lived  to  be  grateful  that  life 
had  been  spared;  for  in  Williams  I  found  a 
friend  and  protector,  who,  from  the  hoar  of 
my  sister's  death,  was  better  to  me  than  the 
tenderest  brother.  Long  years  after,  when  the 
grass,  many  a  Spring  and  Fall,  had  started  and 
faded  on  my  sister  Alice's  grave,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  my  loss  grew  less  poignant  and  painful; 
when  he  for  whom  every  breath  was  gratitude 
and  affection,  begged  that  a  nearer  and  dearer 
tie  might  unite  us,  I  unreservedly,  unhesita- 
tingly granted  his  wish. 

Together  we  cherished  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  sacrifice  of  murderous  superstition, 
and  the  most  honored  earthly  name  in  our 
household  was  "Sister  Alice." 


The  weakest  living  creature,  by  concentrating 
his  powers  on  a  single  object,  can  accomplish 
something;  the  strongest,  by  dispersing  his  pow- 
ers over  many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  any  thing. 
The  drop,  by  continued  falling,  bores  its  passage 
through  the  hardest  rock;  the  torrent  rushes  over 
it  with  hideous  uproar,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
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THE  generality  of  men  have  some  occupation 
by  which  they  secure  a  livelihood.  Labor, 
physical  and  mental,  is  a  wise  appointment  of 
the  great  Creator.  Man  should  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brain  or  brow.  The  world 
is  a  workshop;  Qod  is  its  proprietor,  and  per- 
petually presides  over  its  great  and  complicated 
machinery.  The  due  development  of  its  details 
involves  the  necessity  of  instruments  and  agents 
of  every  possible  grade,  from  the  chimney-sweep 
to  him  who  sits  upon  the  proud  pinnacle  of 
political  power.  A  great  variety  of  positions 
is  to  be  filled,  each  important,  each  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  the  great  plan. 

It  is  a  wise  and  gracious  allotment  of  Provi- 
dence, that  men  should  differ  in  their  tastes, 
inclinations,  and  capabilities,  which  variety  leads 
them  to  the  choice  of  the  various  occupations 
by  which  all  positions  are  filled.  All  the  several 
capacities  and  endowments  of  mankind  are  thus 
beautifully  brought  into  full  play,  and  the  best 
interests  of  society  subserved.  Each  one  con- 
tributes his  quota  to  the  common  weal,  each 
supplying  the  lack  of  the  other.  Thus  the 
whole  human  family  are  constituted  in  a  state 
of  mutual  dependence.  "None  of  us  liveth  unto 
himself."  - 

Each  man's  business  in  the  world,  when  con- 
nected with  the  grand  plan  of  God  for  the  good 
of  humanity,  is  a  sacred  appointment.  His 
ordinary  work  for  which  he  is  adapted  is  a 
divine  errand.  The  coal  digger  is  as  necessary 
to  society  as  the  mechanic;  the  mechanic  as 
needful  as  the  farmer;  the  farmer  can  no  more 
be  dispensed  with  than  the  physician,  or  lawyer, 
or  teacher.  All  these  have  a  separate  line  of 
duty  to  perform,  and  when  rightly  employed, 
have  as  important  positions  to  fill,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  their  respective  work,  as 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  has  his  mission, 
to  which  he- is  divinely  called;  Ihey  have  theirs, 
to  which  they  are  humanly  called.  They  may 
no  more  disobey  the  voice  of  society,  than  the 
minister  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  command  of 
God. 

Men  differ  as  to  the  honor  attached  to  the 
positions  occupied.  A  vast  distinction  is  made 
in  the  various  employments.  One  is  looked  upon 
as  degrading  and  is  shunned;  another  is  valued 
as  an  honor  worthy  of  all  effort  for  its  secure- 
ment.  But  God  regards  them  from  a  different 
stand-point.  He  makes  no  discrimination  be- 
tween those  obeying  their  adapted  vocations. 

Some  would  reduce  all  mankind  to  a  level, 


and  destroy  all  distinctions  in  society.  But  this 
is  an  impossibility.  Men  can  not  be  absolutely 
equal.  There  ever  will  be  differences,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  in  that  to  come.  But  to  work 
harmoniously  the  mighty  machine  of  human 
activity  is  the  great  duty  and  real  merit  of  life. 
The  digging,  and  shoveling,  and  blasting,  and 
carting,  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  are 
just  as  essential  to  its  formation  as  is  the  skill 
of  the  engineer.  He  that  faithfully  fulfills  the 
duties  of  what  is  regarded  a  low  condition,  is 
vastly  more  to  be  honored  than  he  who  neglects 
or  poorly  performs  the  obligations  of  his  re- 
puted high  position.  The  one  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  occupation,  the  other  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  There  is  deep  truth  in  the 
couplet, 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

The  profession  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
are  represented  under  the  idea  of  a  "calling." 
The  entire  tenor  of  the  Scripture  is,  that  the 
business  of  a  Christian  life  is  something  special 
and  distinctive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  separate  and 
individual  vocation.  "In  its  nature  and  spirit 
it  is  something  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  occupations,  all  other  schemes  of  thought, 
all  systems  of  philosophy,  all  enterprises  of  the 
will,  all  plans  of  education.  It  is  so  distinct 
that  no  one  of  these  things  can  be  mistaken 
for  it,  nor  substituted  in  place  of  it.  The  Chris- 
tian character  springs  from  its  own  root,  grows 
by  its  own  laws,  and  bears  its  own  peculiar 
fruit."  It  finds  in  each  human  soul  a  distinct 
provision  for  its  development,  "a  religious  capac- 
ity, an  organ  of  faith,  a  spiritual  want,  reach- 
ing dimly  after  God,  and  never  meant  to  be 
satisfied  but  in  the  gifts  of  his  Holy  Spirit." 
It  has  its  own  conditions  of  preparation,  the 
faithful  use  of  appointed  means.  "There  must 
be  definite  action,  a  fixing  of  attention,  a  con- 
centration of  the  mind,  a  full  purpose  of  the 
will."  It  is  to  be  undertaken  as  an  attain- 
ment, "grand  but  simple,  practicable  for  all 
men,  the  noblest  of  all  objects."  Wiuh  it  there 
is  no  pursuit  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison. 

Earthly  occupations  are  esteemed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  intrinsic  goodness,  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  afford,  and  to  the  profit  to  be  derived. 
Measured  by  these,  how  great  the  calling  of 
the  Christian! 

It  is  one  of  infinite.,  intrinsic  goodness.  It  is 
a  Divine,  a  holy  calling.  Its  author  is  infi- 
nitely holy.  The  Gospel,  the  great  means  to  in- 
duce men  to  engage  in  it,  is  holy,  just,  and 
good.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Divine  agent  in 
the  awakening  and  regenerating  of  the  slumber- 
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rag  soul,  enlightening  the  mind  of  man,  renew- 
ing his  will,  both  persuading  and  enabling  him 
to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  is  coequal 
with  the  Father  in  holiness.  It  leads  to  a  holy 
end.  It  requires  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  It 
fits  its  possessor  for  a  translation  to  a  state  of 
perfect  holiness.  It  was  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners. 

It  is  the  most  honorable  calling.  Its  author 
is  the  King,  eternal,  immortal,  invisible;  the 
only  wise  God,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah. 
It  emancipates  the  immortal  soul  from  the  vilest 
servitude.  It  restores  from  a  condition  of  sin  to 
one  of  holiness.  It  exonerates  from  the  greatest 
guilt.  It  frees  from  eternal  disgrace  and  misery. 
It  exalts  from  the  position  of  the  slave  of  Satan 
to  a  joint  heirship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  the  most  profitable  calling.  It  is  true 
it  requires  sacrifices,  but  only  of  that  which  is 
really  worthless  or  hurtful.  Every  thing  con- 
sistent with  the  true  honor  and  legitimate  hap- 
piness is  allowed.  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report  pertain  to  the  Christian.  He  is 
able  to  say,  "I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am  to  be  content."  His  God  supplies 
all  his  need  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by 
Jesus  Christ.  He  has  continually  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  prepared  to  live, 
and  consequently  fitted  to  die. 

"Who  would  not  be  a  Christian?  .  .  . 
For  't  is  the  loftiest  name  the  language  bears, 
And  alf  the  languages  in  all  the  worlds 
Have  none  so  sublime.     It  relates  to  Christ, 
And  breathes  of  God  and  holiness, 
By  the  rich  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
To  fit  them  for  the  paradise  on  high, 
Where  angels  dwell,  and  perfect  manhood  shines 
In  the  clear  luster  of  redeeming  love 
Forever  and  forever;  and  implies 
A  son  and  heir  of  the  eternal  God." 


Kind  words  do  not  cost  much.  They  never 
blister  the  tongue  or  lips.  And  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  mental  trouble  arising  from  this 
quarter.  Though  they  do  not  cost  much,  yet 
they  accomplish  much.  They  help  one's  own 
good  nature  and  good  will.  Soft  words  soften 
our  own  soul.  Angry  words  are  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  wrath  and  make  it  blaze  the  more 
fiercely.  Kind  words  make  other  people  good 
natured.  Cold  words  freeze  people,  and  hot 
words  scorch  them,  and  bitter  words  make  them 
bitter,  and  wrathful  words  make  them  wrathful. 


PBEOEPTIVB  OHMBTIAJTITT. 


BY   KIT.   F.  S.    CiflBlDT. 


CHRISTIANITY  is  either  a  fact  or  a  falsity. 
If  a  fact,  its  claims  to  human  credence  are 
founded  on  such  evidences  of  its  divinity  as 
can  not  be  resisted;  if  a  falsity,  its  deception, 
like  false  coin,  is  certainly  within  the  reach  of 
positive  detection.  Both  external  evidence  and 
internal  testimony  unite  in  stamping  upon  it 
"the  seal  of  high  divinity."  The  former,  which 
is  mainly  founded  upon  the  testimony  derived 
from  prophecy  and  miracles  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  our  holy  religion,  we  propose  not  to 
consider;  while  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  pre- 
ceptive Christianity,  will  claim  our  considera- 
tion for  a  few  moments. 

And  right  at  the  threshold  of  onr  investiga- 
tion, even  the  sheerest  infidelity  or  the  boldest 
irreligion  must  allow  that  Christianity  courts 
the  light  and  invites  the  largest  and  strictest 
canvass  of  its  evidences.  Its  language  to  the 
sincere  inquirer  after  truth  is,  "Come  let  us 
reason  together;"  that  fairly  done,  its  divinity 
must  stand  out  before  the  mind  in  the  light  of 
a  great,  undeniable  fact.  No  honest  intellect 
can  contemplate  the  sublime  ethics  of  Christian- 
ity without  a  conviction  of  its  divine  origin. 
Let  us  see. 

As  the  Word  of  God  is  the  source  of  its  rev- 
elation to  the  world,  the  question  immediately 
arises,  What  is  the  character  of  that  Word? 
To  this  we  need  only  reply — look  at  the  purity 
of  its  doctrines  and  the  spirituality  of  its  moral 
code!  Where  did  the  world  ever  see  any  thing 
comparable  to  it  as  a  system  of  ethics?  Leav- 
ing the  divinity  of  Christianity  unasserted  for 
the  present,  how  the  best  codes  of  earthly  phi- 
losophy pale  into  insignificance  before  the  maj- 
esty and  sublimer  philosophy  of  the  Gospel! 
Never  did  Grecian  or  Roman  sage  enunciate 
such  truth  and  morality  as  are  here  enunciated. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  glorious  revelations  of  the 
Divine  character  and  of  his  infinite  perfections 
and  moral  government,  all  of  which  reason  in- 
dorses as  alone  worthy  of  the  great  Author 
and  Governor  of  the  universe,  let  us  examine 
several  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Heaven's 
moral  code. 

Take,  for  instance,  this:  "Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them."  Where  did  the  world  ever  hear  a 
sentiment  so  accordant  with  reason  and  so  re- 
plete with  moral  sublimity,  till  Christianity 
announced  it?  This  one  principle  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  philosophy;  and  were  it 
enthroned  in  the  great  heart  and  life  of  human- 
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ity,  we  would  have  heaven  on  earth.  Reason, 
though  utterly  impotent  to  conceive  of  such  a 
sentiment  in  the  absence  of  a  divine  announce- 
ment, is  forced  to  the  acknowledgment  that  to 
bring  this  world  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
moral  perfection,  is  simply  to  give  this  golden 
rale  universal  application  among  men. 

Christianity  lays  great  stress  upon  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  forgiveness,  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect infinitely  above  the  purest  ethical  systems 
ever  devised  by  finite  intelligence.  Revelation 
teaches  that  "it  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass 
by  a  transgression;"  and  all  reason  and  expe- 
rience accord  the  truth  of  the  sentiment.  But 
where  in  their  moral  codes  did  the  sages  teach 
any  thing  like  this?  Aristotle  and  others 
seemed  to  regard  not  a  little  of  "  the  glory  of  a 
man"  as  consisting  in  revenge  for  injury  done 
to  him.  This  was  the  highest  reach  of  their 
philosophy.  How  sublimely  beautiful,  how  di- 
vine the  Qospel  at  this  pointl  "Forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass 
against  us!"  This  is  the  spirit,  this  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "to  err  is  human,  but  to  forgive  di- 
vine." In  the  very  nature  of  things  an  unfor- 
giving spirit  is  its  own  greatest  punishment. 
It  can  not  be  otherwise.  So  that,  religion  laid 
aside,  it  is  the  price  of  every  man's  happiness 
that  he  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  him. 
No  less  truthfully  than  elegantly  has  the  great 
bard  said: 

"  The  greatest  attribute  of  Heaven  is  mercy, 
And  't  is  the  crown  of  justice  and  the  glory, 
Where  it  may  kill  by  right  to  save  with  pity." 

Benevolence  is  another  fundamental  precept 
of  Christianity — its  divinest  charm  and  its 
highest  eulogy!  How  unlike  the  maxims  and 
philosophy  of  the  world  is  the  unselfishness 
taught  in  the  Gospel!  In  no  one  thing  is  the 
unearthly  origin  of  our  holy  religion  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  the  great  lessons  it  teaches 
in  respect  of  our  obligations  to  humanity. 
Christianity  teaches  that  man  lives  for  a  pur- 
pose worthy  of  his  Creator  and  of  himself, 
when  he  lives  not  to  or  for  himself!  In  the 
sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel  he  is  counseled 
to  see  no  dignity  or  nobility  in  that  life  which 
does  not  rise  superior  to  selfishness,  and  which 
does  not  connect  its  holiest  sympathies  and 
noblest  activities  with  the  welfare  and  moral 
elevation  of  humanity. 

"Charity  seeketh  not  her  own;"  and  as  the 
sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  and  the  flowers  bloom, 
not  for  themselves  but  for  others,  so  is  man 
taught  by  the  ethics  o£  Christianity  to  conse- 
crate his  heart  and  hands,  his  time  anil  means, 


his  influence  and  his  all,  to  the  sublime  work 
of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
man.  Certainly  such  a  system  of  precepts,  so 
uniformly  teaching  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourself,  and  thus  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate all  selfishness  from  the  world,  can  not  be 
a  splendid  moral  fabrication,  as  some  of  the 
objectors  to  revealed  religion  have  averred. 
Looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  highest  moral 
philosophy  conceivable  by  the  human  mind, 
and  seen  in  all  the  beauty  and  moral  loveliness 
of  its  own  characteristic  benevolence,  this  sup- 
position can  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment; 
while  the  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  irresistibly 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  superhuman 
origin  of  this  great  system  of  morals. 

Honesty,  which  reason  teaches  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  human  character,  is  no 
where  so  clearly  and  efficiently  taught  as  in  the 
morality  of  the  Bible.  "Deal  justly,"  "defraud 
no  man,"  and  "owe  no  man  any  thing,"  are 
lessons  permeating  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  honesty  placed 
upon  mere  legal  issues;  it  stands  upon  a  high 
moral  basis.  Christian  morality  connects,  man 
with  the  past  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  with 
the  present  and  future.  No  limitation  law  is 
admissible  here;  "the  uttermost  farthing"  must 
be  paid.  A  roan's  sins,  but  not  his  debts  to 
his  fellow-men,  are  canceled  in  conversion.  If 
able,  like  Zaccheus,  he  must  make  full  resti- 
tution. 

No  where  are  human  rights  so  fully  and  clearly 
defined  as  they  are  in  the  moral  code  of  the 
Bible;  nor  are  they  any  where  enforced  by  such 
weighty  sanctions.  We  may  say  also  at  this 
point,  that  all  the  progress  made  in  jurispru- 
dence by  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  been  in  proportion  to  their  discovery  of  the 
great  principles  of  law  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  distinguished  lawgiver  of  Israel.  This  is 
an  argument  strongly  in  favor  of  our  position, 
but  we  shall  not  press  it  further  than  to  say 
that  all  forms  of  injustice  are  condemned  and  a 
rigid  rule  of  right  marked  out  for  every  man 
in  the  Bible.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is 
that  the  code  teaching  these  precepts  is  divine. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  recognition  of  these  princi- 
ples, as  taught  in  revelation,  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  wellbeing  and  progress  of  human 
society. 

There  is  nothing,  even  in  the  apprehension 
of  reason,  so  beautiful,  so  divine  as  truth;  and 
yet  in  no  system  of  philosophy  is  its  importance 
unfolded  as  it  is  in  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  eminent  writers  on  moral  science  have 
justified  a  departure  from  truth  as  both  expe- 
dient and  necessary  in  given  instances;  whereas 
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we  are  taught  in  the  Christian  code  that  false- 
hood is  unallowable  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. That  which  is  in  itself  false  never  can 
be  right,  in  the  nature  of  things;  nor  can  its 
final  result  be  aught  else  than  evil.  Time,  ever 
the  friend  of  truth,  must  in  the  end  reveal  the 
deception,  and  wrong  must  follow.  We  have 
only  to  see  the  high  position  assigned  to  truth 
in  Christian  morality,  and  then  to  read  the  les- 
sons unfolded  in  the  characters  of  those  who 
have  unswervingly  adhered  to  it  as  the  guiding- 
star  of  their  lives,  to  learn  that  it  is  the  very 
crown  of  human  character.  There  can  be  no 
excellence,  no  virtue  in  that  character  which 
lacks  the  sterling  quality  of  truth. 

We  find  in  preceptive  Christianity  all  that 
ennobles  and  sublimates  human  character;  and 
in  this  fact  we  have  the  highest  evidence  of  its 
divine  origin  and  truth.  There  is  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  related  to  the  welfare  or  prog- 
ress of  humanity  in  any  respect  but  what  is 
covered  by  the  principles  already  noticed  in 
this  partial  investigation  of  Christianity  in  its 
precepts  and  doctrines.  The  golden  rule  itself, 
if  it  had  universal  sway  in  the  world,  would 
bring  it  back  at  once  to  the  Eden  era  of  its 
history. 

But  the  question  arises,  Is  there  moral  power 
enough  in  Christianity  to  give  practical  enforce- 
ment to  its  exalted  principles?  We  answer 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  We  claim  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity  to  be  decisive  of 
this  point,  since  that  history  is  inexplicable  on 
any  other  principle.  The  bitterest  foe  to  re- 
vealed religion  must  grant  that  Christianity  is 
both  a  fixed  and  powerful  institution  in  the 
world,  and  two  things  must  always  go  along 
with  this  admission.  First,  that  all  the  tri- 
umphs it  has  won  in  the  world  have  been 
achieved  in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition; 
and,  secondly,  that  these  triumphs  have  been 
won  by  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  "the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Add  to  these  remark- 
able facts  the  further  consideration  that  Chris- 
tianity has  never  forced  an  unwilling  subject 
within  its  pale,  and  its  inherent  moral  power 
must  be  allowed  as  the  grand  source  of  its  suc- 
cess. Any  other  solution  of  this  problem  must 
ignore  principles  and  facts  vital  to  the  whole 
question.  So  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Christianity,  both  as  a  code  of  precepts  and  as 
a  system  of  attested  moral  power,  is  from 
Heaven. 

"That  the  truths  of  the  Bible,"  exclaims  Dr. 
Wayland,  "have  the  power  of  awakening  in- 
tense moral  feeling  in  man  under  every  variety 
of  character,  learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or 
savage;  that  they  make  bad  men  good  and  send 


a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling  through  all  the  do- 
mestic, civil,  and  social  relations;  that  they 
teach  man  to  love  right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to 
seek  each  other's  welfare;  and,  finally,  that  they 
teach  man  to  aspire  after  conformity  to  a  Being 
of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with  hopes  in- 
finitely more  purifying,  more  exalted,  more 
suited  to  his  nature  than  any  other  which  this 
world  has  ever  known,  are  facts  as  incontro- 
vertible as  the  laws  of  philosophy  or  the  dem- 
onstrations of  mathematics." 


THE  HOUSATONIO. 
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'Mm  the  hills  of  West  New  England, 

Io  a  broad,  meandering  vale, 
Where  the  shade  and  sunshine  mingling. 

Deck  with  vivid  tints  the  vale, 
Flows  a  streamlet,  bright  and  graceful. 

With  its  waves  so  crystal  clear, 
That  its  floor  of  marble  pebbles 

And  its  glistening  sands  appear. 
T  is  the  queenly  Honsatonic, 

Which  in  majesty  doth  glide, 
Through  wild  glens  and  sunny  lowlands, 
'    Ere  is  met  the  ocean  tide. 

Though  dark  mountain  cliffs  o'erhanging, 

Fringed  by  the  sprangly  pine, 
Frown  for  miles  along  its  waters — 

There  are  farms  and  forests  fine, 
And  neat  villages  embowered, 

'Hid  which  glittering  steeples  shine. 
And  the  rugged  landscape  viewing, 

'Mid  the  distant  plains  and  hills, 
See  the  chestnut  groves  and  meadows, 

And  the  dancing  silvery  rills, 
And  from  clustered  elms  out-peeping 

See  a  cot  or  mansion  fair, 
With  its  shrubb'ry  and  white  palings — 

With  its  flowers  blooming  there. 

Can  you  find  a  lovelier,  fairer, 

More  romantic  eastern  stream, 
Where  each  glade  and  sloping  hill-side 

With  such  varied  beauties  gleam? 
First,  a  lake  like  mirrored  crystal, 

Quiet  sleeps  in  distant  dale — 
Then  a  sparkling  vein  emerging, 

Ripples  gayly  through  the  vale. 
To  the  distant  azure  ocean, 

Where  the  wild  waves  murmuring  wail. 

Like  to  thee,  my  favorite  river, 

As  I  journey  on  each  day, 
May  my  course  through  youth  be  ever 

Earnest,  truthful,  joyous,  gay; 
That  when  years  have  wreathed  their  blessing 

And  eternity's  vast  sea 
Opens  with  its  boundless  prospects, 

Life  may  end  triumphantly! 
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NUMBER  VIII. 
8HALL  WOMEN  THINE? 

SINCE  the  "company"  inundation,  the  even- 
ing talks  at  Lakeside  bad  become,  as  certain 
visitations  were  once  supposed  to  be,  "few  and 
far  between."  Not  that  there  was  any  dearth 
of  words.  Tongues  moved  more  nimbly  than 
ever;  but  candor  obliges  the  confession  that 
much  less  was  said.  The  family  circle  was  so 
diluted,  that  in  order  to  the  free  expression  of 
thought,  it  had  to  break  itself  into  smaller 
knots.  The  one  for  which  I  am  self- constituted 
reporter,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Wayne  and  Ralph, 
Harry  Morland  and  his  sisters.  Scene:  the  arbor 
by  the  lake.  Please  sketch  to  your  taste.  A 
water  view;  sunset  glow;  a  few  cumuli,  white, 
touched  with  gold;  trees,  flowers,  and  Ave  un- 
usually-agreeable people. 

At  the  precise  moment  of  the  reporter's  en- 
tree, Fannie  had  been  flinging  from  her  tongue- 
tip  sundry  spicy  little  hits,  in  contempt  of  a 
certain  omnivorous  animal,  whose  gluttonous 
habits  had  stirred  her  spleen;  which  hits,  if 
reported  verbatim,  might  seem  too  closely  to 
echo  some  of  Gail  Hamilton's  tirades,  to  do 
credit  to  the  young  lady's  originality.  Harry, 
whose  lyceum -sharpened  scent  for  argument  was 
as  keen  as  that  of  a  rat  terrier,  was  expected 
to  reply  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  on  a 
word  tournament.  Perhaps  we  had  better  give 
this  time  to  get  in  full  play  before  we  strike 
the  newly-sharpened  pencil  to  the  foolscap. 

"Now,  Harry,  you  are  perfectly  provoking! 
I  would  n't  own  you  if  I  thought  you  believed 
one-half  the  absurd  things  you  have  been  say- 
ing. What  an  idea!  A  woman's  influence  in 
her  family  to  depend  upon  her  skill  in  catering 
for  the  animal — the  beast.  That 's  your  prop- 
osition, sir,  in  plain  Saxon.  About  as  reason- 
able as  men  are!  A  woman  to  meet  their  de- 
mands must  have  as  many  hands  as  Eriareus, 
as^many  heads  as  the  Hydra,  as  many  eyes 
as  Argus,  as  many  forms  as  Proteus,  and  all 
instinct  with  warm,  delicate  refinement;  while 
they  may  be  just  common,  coarse  gormands! 
Ugh  1  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  I" 
She  paused  for  breath. 

"  You  certainly  ought  to  take  the  rostrum, 
Fan,"  threw  in  Harry,  with  a  teasing  laugh. 
"You  would  spout  splendidly  at  a  Woman's 
Eights  Convention." 

"  Woman's  Rights,  nonsense!  Now,  Harry, 
don't  fling  that  at  me!  Because  some  of  the 
sex,  goaded  beyond  endurance  by  the  oppres- 

You  XXVI.-3& 


sions  of  men,  have  gone  a  shadow  of  a  shade 
too  far  in  their  zeal  to  right  matters,  and  have 
made  dunces  of  themselves,  don't,  for  pity's 
sake,  think  to  scare  every  other  woman  who 
attempts  to  say  a  word,  into  flat,  abject  pro- 
priety, by  rattling  that  old  skeleton  in  her  face." 

Harry's  thrust  had  the  effect  intended,. of 
leaving  his  pert  mercurial  antagonist  hors  de 
combat,  for,  of  all  things,  as  he  very  well  knew, 
she  hated  to  be  charged  with  ultra  woman's- 
rights  tendencies.    Mary  came  to  her  sister's  aid. 

"It  occurs  to  me,  Sir  Harry,  I  've  heard 
some  spouting  from  your  honorable  self  that 
wouldn't  sound  badly  at  one  of  those  same 
conventions.  Do  n't  you  remember,  Fannie, 
that  very  chivalrous  college  declamation  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear?" 

"Remember  it!  Be  sure  I  do.  The  old  Rev- 
olutionary doctrine  of  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation! Fairly  out-Beechering  Beecher! 
Now — nonsense  aside — every  man  that  thinks 
demands  for  his  mate  a  woman  that  thinks. 
Of  course  such  men  are  as  frequently  mismated 
as  their  ignorant  confreres;  but  often  this  very 
mismatement  sets  tongue  and  pen  off,  full  tilt, 
to  show  the  glory  of  having  a  cultured  woman 
to  make  a  home  and  train  children." 

"  Just  as  if  that  were  the  one  idea  of  a  lady's 
life!"  simpered  Miss  Arabella,  as  she  minced 
into  the  arbor.  One  set  of  daintily-gloved 
digit 8  twirled  a  tiny  parasol;  the  other  fluttered 
a  fan;  between  them,  gathering  up  an  infinity 
of  gauzy  skirts,  making  the  elegant  damsel  look 
quite  like  an  immense  powder  puff.  Her  words 
curled  her  lip  into  an  expression  not  the  most 
remote  from  a  sneer. 

"About  as  deeply  as  women  of  her  grade 
look  into  grave  questions,"  thought  the  philo- 
sophic Mr.  Ralph. 

"Just  as  if  it  were  not,"  rang  out  Miss  Fan- 
nie's  clear  tones,  in  tart  response  to  the  simper- 
ing sneer. 

"  To  go  back  a  little,  Fannie,"  said  her  brother, 
with  praiseworthy  perseverance  in  his  polemics, 
"I  deny  that  thinking  men  ought  to  marry 
thinking  women.  Not  to  look  especially  after 
the  interests  of  the  next  generation  —  which 
party  of  the  third  part  has  been  known  to 
bring  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  through  an  over- 
sensitive intellectual  organism,  inherited  from 
parentage,  all  brain — thinking  only  of  the  pres- 
ent, when  a  man  comes  in  from  his  count- 
ing-room or  office,  if  he  is  a  decent  student, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had  brain  work  enough 
for  that  forenoon.  What  he  wants  is  rest;  and 
he  must  have  it  to  keep  his  machinery  in  run- 
ning order.  Now,  let  him  turn  the  key  on 
stocks,  sermons,  and  professional  care,  and  meet 
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in  the  home,  not  a  nervous,  angular,  intense 
woman,  her  vital  force  all  used  up  in  study, 
but  a  pretty  little  scrap  of  res  If  illness,  in  a 
white  wrapper,  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  fresh, 
cheery,  and  full  of  the  pretty  little  sayings  and 
doings  of  a  nestfull  of  pretty  little  chicks. 
Dor  n't  you  see,  he  can  unbend.  His  thoughts 
are  beguiled  out  of  their  old  grooves.  A  gust 
of  freshness  sweeps  through  his  life,  and  he  is 
ready  to  go  out  again,  a  giant  gloriously  re- 
freshed." 

"  If  I  'm  not  mistaken,"  said  Mary,  an  un- 
convinced smile  playing  about  the  corners  of 
her  mouth,  "it  takes  some  thinking  to  keep  a 
home  in  such  prime  order.  Broiled  steaks  do 
not  grow  '  done  to  a  dot/  Coffee  has  a  perverse 
trick  of  muddiness,  and  unless  somebody  thinks, 
the  thousand  and  one  'nice  little'  appointments 
get  into  a  hopeless  tangle.  Servants  are  not  gen- 
erally regarded  angelic,  I  believe.  You  hire  a 
given  amount  of  muscular  force,  but  the  think- 
ing, the  morale  of  the  matter  is  not  usually 
found  at  the  intelligence  office.  Now,  Sir  Harry, 
I  assert  that  no  other  than  a  thinking  woman 
can  pilot  a  household  through  the  manifold 
difficulties  growing  out  of  our  imperfect,  domes- 
tic service  system,  and  carry  'a  nestfull  of  pretty 
little  chicks'  through  the  inevitable  perils  of 
juvenility,  measles,  hooping-cough,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  the  moral  quicksands  and  rocks,  ten 
times  worse  than  all  others." 

"  Why,  yes,  Mary,  of  course  a  woman  has  to 
think.  I  would  n't  advise  any  sort  of  mental 
asphyxia;  but,  then,  let  her  thinking  be  in  the 
direction  of  domestic  affairs.  If  she  is  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  brain-worker,  don't  let  her  be 
forever  poring  over  books." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mary.  "Keep  her  in 
the  basement  amid  the  clatter  and  smudge  of 
domestic  machinery,  that  her  lord  m^  enjoy 
the  serenities  of  the  upper  rooms;  and  when 
they  meet,  once  a  day  or  so,  upon  some  land- 
ing in  the  stairway,  between  stones,  they  may 
touch  finger  tips,  and  he  be  marvelously  rested 
thereby.  Now,  if  we  admit,  what  I  seriously 
object  to,  that  his  thinking  pays  better  than 
hers  it  remains  to  be  proven,  that  one  who 
has  mind  enough  for  all  this,  has  not  her  mute 
rebellions,  her  inner  clamorings  for  the  grand, 
beautiful  thought  range,  open  to  him  whom 
God  has  written  'one'  with  her.  And  then 
your  charming  picture  of  the  'pretty  little  scrap 
of  restfulness,'  'refreshed  giant/  and  all  that. 
I  'd  like  to  know  if  your  brain- workers  haven't 
an  awkward  habit  of  carrying  a  big  budget  of 
cares  home  with  them.  Of  course  they  do  n't 
mean  to— the  kindly -considerate  fellows!  No, 
indeed  1    Not  a  particle  of  work  or  worry  would 


they  bring  to  the  'pretty  little'  kittens  and 
canaries  at  home;  but,  then,  how  do  we  find 
the  thing  in  practical  life?  Dr.  A.,  a  well* 
meaning,  husbandly  specimen,  goes  to  the  glass, 
brushes  his  hair,  smooths  the  wrinkles  out  of 
his  face,  pulls  up  his  collar,  adjusts  his  cravat, 
turns  the  key  in  the  office  door,  and  strides 
home.  Now,  allowing  'pretty  little'  Mrs.  A. 
to  have  filled  her  role,  he  is  met  by  white  mus- 
lin, roses,  smiles,  presentable  babies,  etc.  He 
gives  Mrs.  A.  an  appropriate  caress,  the  babies 
a  suitable  dose  of  petting,  and  while  he  waits 
for  dinner  he  thinks  it  well  to  fill  the  pro- 
gramme by  asking  his  wife  to  play  some  of  hei 
old  music.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  stanza, 
when  baby  stays  proceedings  by  getting  a  but- 
ton in  its  throat,  he  awakes  suddenly  to  find 
that  he  has  been  tugging  away,  in  an  oblivious 
brown  study,  feeling  pulses,  looking  at  tongues; 
his  outer  self  smiling  and  playing  'rest/  his 
inner  man  worrying  over  fever  cases  and  fits. 
By  changing  technicalities,  our  Doctor  will  rep- 
resent the  home  life  of  the  mass  of  thinking 
men.  They  can  't  leave  their  cares  down  town. 
They  don't  know  how.  These  'pretty  little' 
home  scenes  may  soothe  the  galls,  where  the 
harness  wears,  but  they  don't  stop  the  wearing." 

"Bravo!  Mary,"  laughed  Harry.  "A  big 
speech !  Guess  you  're  the  one  for  the  rostrum, 
after  all." 

This  rallying  did  not  disconcert  Mary;  though 
this  long  strain  of  talk  was  not  according  to 
her  way.  I  think  it  was  Miss  Arabella's  sneer 
that  aroused  her.  Her  voice,  so  far  from  being 
declamatory,  was  lowered  a  point  or  so.  Her 
brown  eyes  were  open  and  earnest.  A  good 
look  into  them  scattered  Harry's  quips. 

"Give  us  your  idea  of  Dr.  A.'s  needs,  please, 
Mary.  You  have  annihilated  my  'pretty  little' 
theories;  now,  what  would  you  have  Mrs.  A. 
do  when  her  Doctor  comes  in,  tired  out  and 
tugging  at  the  fever  cases?" 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  have  her  & 
sensible  girl,  brought  up,  not  to  fancy  her  only 
work  in  life  to  look  pretty  and  catch  a  husband, 
but  to  think,  to  know  something,  to  do  what 
the  good  God  made  her  to  do.  Having  married 
Dr.  A.,  I  would  have  her  fit  herself  for  the 
place." 

"Read  medicine?  Fight  her  way  through  a 
medical  college?" 

"That  might  not  be  practicable;  but  a  few 
minutes  each  day,  say  a  trifle  over  the  frizzing 
and  rat-adjusting  time,  that  ladies  spend  it 
making  their  heads  hideous — only  a  half  hour 
a  day,  spent  in  close  reading,  would  familiarize 
her  with  his  profession,  and  make  her  an  in- 
finite help  to  him.    How?    Why,  suppose  he 
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comes  in  from  the  office  with  a  hard  case  grind- 
ing through  the  convolutions  of  his  brain.  He 
knows  he  has  n't  the  right  of  it,  and  how  can 
he  think  of  any  thing  else?  a  human  life  is  at 
stake!  He  marches  in,  sits  down,  takes  up  the 
baby.  Mrs.  A.  sees  the  difficulty,  guesses  it, 
as  a  woman  can,  if  she  will  keep  still  long 
enough,  asks  quietly,  '  Doctor,  how  's  B.  to- 
day T  '  Worse,'  a  twitch  of  the  muscles  over  the 
eyes,  said  eyes  laughing  to  baby  all  the  while. 
'Guess  he'll  go  for  it  this  time.'  'Let's  see, 
Doctor,  have  you  told  me  what  ails  him?'  Then 
comes  a  chapter  of  incomprehensible  medical 
jargon,  comprehensible  to  her,  however.  Per- 
haps it  is  from  rehearsing  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case,  possibly  her  suggestions,  something  in  the 
books  that  he  has  forgotten,  and  she  remembers, 
but  light  breaks  in.  The  weight  is  lifted.  Now 
he  can  rest." 

"But  see  here!"  broke  in  Fannie,  "suppose 
there  are  two  or  three  babies,  and  miserable 
help,  out  of  which  she  has  to  work  two  dollars' 
worth  of  misdeeds  every  mortal  week,  how  is 
she  to  get  time  for  all  this?" 

"I  am  talking  about  a  sensible  woman,  sen- 
sibly brought  up.  Such  have  wit  enough  to 
cut  their  way  out  of  this  everlasting  American 
'help'  snarl.  You  know  some  ladies  make  a 
business  of  shopping.  They  have  a  keen  eye 
for  the  right  article;  and  when  they  come  to 
just  the  thing,  at  just  the  price,  they  take  it. 
Now,  a  sensible  woman  knows  how  work  ought 
to  be  done.  She  goes  into  the  'help'  market 
with  a  fair  bid,  and  gets  what  she  wants — a 
good  servant,  whom  she  will  pay  decently,  lodge 
decently,  treat  decently,  and  who  will  serve  her 
decently." 

"  I  should  think,  then,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Wayne, 
smiling,  "that  the  question  hinges  upon  the 
modus  operandi  of  making  women  sensible." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  men  too.  When  men  marry, 
not  pretty  faces,  pretty  toilets,  or  pretty  for- 
tunes, but  women,  trained  to  make  right  homes, 
I  think  the  Gordian  knot  will  be  cut." 

"But,  Mary,  about  this  potential  Dr.  A. 
Professional  men  generally  set  up  housekeep- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Difficulty;  funds  low, 
economy  necessary,  wife  must  sew,  stitch,  mend, 
ad  ^infinitum.    How  about  that?" 

"  Well,  let's  suppose  a  colloquy.  Doctor  comes 
in.  'Annie,  can  you  go  with  me  to  see  a  pa- 
tient? A  lady;  singular  case;  out  of  my  reach; 
mental  trouble  I  think.  A  little  of  your  wo- 
manly tact  will  help  me  get  hold  of  it.'  'But, 
Doctor,  I  was  going  to  commence  those  shirts  this 
afternoon.'  'Hire  the  shirts  made,  Annie.  Your 
tact  and  nursing  in  this  one  case  will  be  worth 
more  to  us  than  any  quantity  of  shirt-making.' 


You  see,  the  woman's'  time  is  worth  just  as 
much  more  than  a  sewing  girl's,  as  she  has 
more  cultured  brain  to  go  with  it.  What  do 
you  think,  Aunt  Grace,  am  I  right?" 

"Yes,  Mary,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 
I  think  the  fault  lies  in  the  training  girls  have. 
Boys  are  educated  according  to  their  bent;  girls 
all  alike.  If  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  they  are  often  obliged  to  earn  a  pit- 
tance at  some  distasteful  work,  when  they  are 
conscious  of  fine  unwronght  ability  in  directions 
far  more  agreeable." 

"Dear  me!  Mrs.  Wayne."  The  tiniest,  dain- 
tiest yawn  made  a  faint  effort  to  slip  between 
Miss  Arabella's  red  lips;  but  she  held  it  to  the 
proprieties,  by  a  bit  of  perfumed  lace,  upon  the 
tips  of  two  white  fingers.  "Dear  me!  you  are 
so  practical!  Now,  you  know  we  American 
ladies  never  think  of  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  hav- 
ing to  earn  any  thing.  No  lady  who  under- 
stands her  own  dignity  could  lower  herself  to 
teach,  or  sew  for  pay;  besides,  with  all  the 
claims  of  society  upon  one,  there  's  really  no 
time." 

"I  think,  Miss  Spencer,"  said  Mr.  Wayne, 
"  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  you  to  compre- 
hend the  force  of  what  the  ladies  have  been 
saying.  Like  many  of  your  class,  who  have 
happened  to  be  born  in  opulence,  you  have 
false  views — pardon  my  plainness — false  views 
of  society  and  its  claims,  of  work  and  its  dig- 
nity; and  just  here,  I  am  assured,  rests  the- 
weight  of  responsibility." 

This  fortiter  in  re  speech  was  uttered  with  so 
much  of  the  maviter  in  modo,  the  young  lady 
hardly  knew  what  would  be  appropriate  to  say 
by  way  of  reply.  Concluding  to  say  nothing, 
she  bowed  herself  away,  and  took  an  attitude 
upon  a  slope  near,  and  spent  a  few  moments  of 
her  precious  time  tossing  pebbles  into  the  lake — 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
mass  of  women,  whose  present  or  possible  dol- 
lars shield  them  from  the  necessity  of  toil, 
meet  this  question  that  involves  not  only  their 
own  best  interests,  but  those  of  the  race. 

"Seems  to  me  we  are  wandering  somewhat," 
said  Fannie,  brightening  at  the  prospect  of  trip- 
ping the  astute  Esq.  This  visitation  of  polite 
wrath  upon  the  head  of  Miss  Arabella,  did  not 
particularly  grieve  her;  yet  she  hardly  relished 
this  shifting  of  culpability  from  the  assaulted 
party  to  her  own  sex.  It  was  an  awkward 
turn  of  the  argument;  but  Fannie  continued: 
"I  believe  I  opened  this  confabulation  by  an 
onslaught  upon  the  lords  of  creation,  with  their 
anthropophagous  appetites,  and  lo!  we  find  our- 
self,  at  length,  flinging  upon  the  fair  dames  the 
responsibility  of  society's  misdeeds.     Now,  I 
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insist,  Cousin  Ralph,  the  fault  of  these  'false 
views'  that  you  are  pleased  to  notice  so  gra- 
ciously lies  upon  men.  You  know  a  lady  to  be 
much  admired  by  you  gentlemen  must  have  a 
certain  whiteness  of  hand,  and  elegance  of  man- 
ner quite  incompatible  with  a  life  of  work.  The 
toilets  that  charm  the  redoubtable  Aj ax,  grave 
Nestor,  and  stout  Ulysses,  are  not  made  canary- 
fashion,  a  plump  and  a  flutter,  and  all  as  glossy 
and  radiant  as  may  be.  They  take  time.  And 
the  best  of  you  men  will  give  the  palm  of 
preference  to  the  lady  whose  exterior  pleases 
your  eye." 

"Let  me  toss  the  difficulty  back  to  yon,  Fan- 
nie. Ought  not  women  to  have  a  higher  aim 
than  merely  to  please  the  opposite  sex?  Ought 
they  not  to  educate  us  out  of  our  barbarian 
tastes?  Teach  us  to  prize  the  pure  inner  gold 
rather  than  the  outer  tinsel?  I  think  we  are 
on  the  advance  in  this  regard.  Bas  bleu  is  no 
longer  an  epithet  of  horror  and  odium." 

"Among  leading  thinkers — the  field  officers. 
With  the  rank  and  file  the  opinion  still  prevails 
that  a  woman  can 't  make  a  home  happy  if  she 
is  noticeably  intellectual." 

"I  know,"  replied  Wayne.  "This  is  compar- 
atively a  new  thing,  and  we  meet  whatever 
challenges  our  credulity,  as  sentinels  do  comers 
in  the  dark — with  fixed  bayonet.  It  requires  no 
small  courage  for  a  sensitive  woman — and  the 
one  capable  of  fine  thinking  is,  of  necessity, 
delicately,  tensely  strung — it  is  no  light  thing, 
I  say,  for  such  a  one  to  step  forth,  braving 
quizzing  glass  and  coarse  criticism.  Hundreds 
who  would  succeed  with  gentler  treatment  fail, 
and  grow  sour,  and  men  take  them  as  speci- 
mens of  intellectual  women.  Others  become 
brazen  and  pugilistic,  'strong-minded/  from 
being  ungenerously  assailed,  and  are  no  partic- 
ular credit  to  the  craft.  Now  and  then  one 
has  strength  and  balance  to  soar  above  the 
.flights  of  arrows  into  the  calm  ether,  singing 
her  glorious  song,  and  saying  the  sweet  true 
things  God  tells  her  to  say.  When  men  find 
she'  is  out  of  their  reach,  they  can  neither 
ignore  nor  crush  her,  they  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship her." 

As  the  talk  had  grown  graver,  the  circle  had 
narrowed  itself  to  three,  Mrs.  Wayne,  Ralph, 
and  Mary.  "How  much  this  subject  has  been 
before  the  public  of  late!"  remarked  the  latter 
lady.  "There  has  been  a  deal  of  light  skirm- 
ishing and  some  heavy  cannonading.  I  wonder 
what  it  '11  amount  to." 

"I  presume,"  said  Wayne,  "my  opinion  upon 
this  question  would  be  tabooed  as  radical.  The 
masses  haven't  reached  it  yet,  though  they 
will  soon,  I  think.    Progressive  thought  has 


leaped  aboard  a  lightning  express,  since  the 
dock  struck  the  last  half  century.  I  would 
have  enactments,  social  and  civil,  arranged  after 
the  apostolic  canon,  recognizing  "neither  male 
nor  female,  but  all  one."  If  a  woman  is  to  be 
held  amenable  to  law,  if  she  is  to  be  taxed, 
and  suffer  legal  penalty  without  regard  to  her 
sex,  I  would  say  common  justice  demands  that 
she  should  have  a  hand  in  making  the  law.  I  ' 
would  throw  open  to  her  every  avenue  of  effort;  ! 
that,  if  God  has  given  her  strength  to  do  grand 
and  noble  things  for  herself  and  the  race,  she 
might  do  them  un trammeled.  According  to  my 
notion,  all  this  babble  about  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  is  sheer  nonsense.  They  belong  to  and 
complement  each  other.  One  has  strength,  the 
other  delicacy;  and  in  pronouncing  them  'one/ 
God  meant  they  should  be  'one'  in  thought, 
and  culture,  and  work.  As  you  said  of  your 
Doctor  I  say  of  every  other  man,  if  his  wife  be 
the  right  woman  in  the  right  place,  he  will  be 
more  than  as  much  again  a  man,  if  his  strength 
is  supplemented  by  her  finer  intuitions  and 
culture." 

"Then  you  think,  Ralph,  women  can  do  as 
fine  and  as  great  things  in  the  world  as  men." 

"Indeed  I  do,  mother,  infinitely  finer  and 
greater.  Not  that  they  can  accomplish  feats 
of  statesmanship,  or  of  military  prowess,  to 
make  the  world  stare  and  applaud.  These  have 
birth  in  the  cerebrum,  which  does  not  usually 
predominate  in  woman,  and  there  is  often  a 
coarseness  and  brute  force  about  them,  incom- 
patible with  true  womanliness;  but  in  the  realm 
of  morals,  she  has  always  borne  the  palm. 
When  Christ's  reign  is  established,  this  will  be 
acknowledged  the  domain  of  genuine  greatness. 
God  knows  this,  so  he  lets  woman  quarry  out 
the  granite  blocks,  and  lay  the  foundations  of 
human  character — unnoted,  unappreciated  of 
the  world;  but  her  coronation  day  is  dawning 
gloriously  at  last." 


Like  flakes  of  snow,  that  fall  un  perceived  upon 
the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant  events  of 
life  succeed  one  another.  As  the  snow  gathers 
together,  so  are  our  habits  formed.  No  single 
flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile  produces  a  sensi- 
ble change;  no  single  action  creates,  however 
it  may  exhibit,  a  man's  character;  but  as  the 
tempest  hurls  the  avalanche  down  the  mountain, 
and  overwhelms  the  inhabitant  and  his  habita- 
tion, so  passion,  acting  upon  the  elements  of 
mischief,  which  pernicious  habits  have  brought 
together  by  imperceptible  accumulation,  may 
overthrow  the  edifice  of  truth  and  virtue, — 
Bentham. 
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NIGHT  i8  used  in  thought  and  speech  as  an 
emblem  of  gloom;  and  if  a  person  could  be 
brought  here  from  some 'orb  of  perpetual  day, 
the  gathering  in  of  darkness  would  be  fearful 
enough. 

If  the  painter  or  poet  wishes  to  present  a 
view  of  woe,  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  night;  if 
the  divine  would  sketch  the  miseries  of  a  ruined 
race,  to  show  what  sin  has  wrought,  be  groups 
a  "horror  of  darkness"  with  a  "land  of  shades," 
or  a  "■  night  of  affliction"  with  a  "night  of 
death,"  and  holds  them  forth  as  significant  pic- 
tures of  what  is  fearful  and  bad.  All  this  is 
very  natural.  This  portion  of  our  time  has  its 
disadvantages,  its  shades;  its  very  darkness  is 
what  makes  it  night  to  us.  Now,  the  common 
business  of  life  can  not  be  done  as  well  as  in 
the  light  of  day.  People  are  more  apprehensive 
of  harm,  more  liable  to  imposition,  more  se- 
verely sick,  and  more  die  in  the  night  than 
during  the  day. 

And  yet,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  need  one 
as  much  as  we  do  the  other,  and  with  the 
weaknesses,  infirmities,  and  necessities  of  our 
nature,  we  should  be  equally  thankful  for  both, 
rejoicing  at  the  dawn  of  light  and  grateful 
when  the  invisible  Hand  draws  the  evening 
curtains  around  half  the  world. 

This  is  a  fit  time  for  quiet,  profitable  contem- 
plation and  necessary  reflection.  The  day  has 
closed.  The  clatter  of  business  is  hushed,  the 
wheels  of  industry  stand  still,  but  thought  is 
busy  and  brings  up  the  past  for  a  calm  review. 
Whether  wisdom  or  folly,  goodness  or  crime 
has  filled  up  the  departed  hours,  the  map  which 
our  actions  have  drawn  can  now  be  studied, 
their  results  computed,  the  errors  marked,  good 
resolutions  formed,  and  plans  laid  out  for  a  bet- 
ter life  in  time  to  come. 

In  our  present  condition  of  life,  under  con- 
tinued exertion,  muscle  and  brain  will  weary 
and  demand  rest,  and  sleep  becomes  as  neces- 
sary as  rest  or  food,  and  woe  to  those  who  long 
deny  the  natural  demand.  Night  is  the  wisely- 
allotted  time  for  both  rest  and  sleep,  and  a 
proper  amount  secured  pays  well  for  the  time 
thus  spent,  by  a  renewal  of  vigor,  physical 
strength,  and  mental  activity. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  is  as  necessary  also 
to  the  proper  growth  of  vegetation  as  is  the 
light;  and  while  it  shrouds  the  earth  an  im- 
portant chemical  process  is  carried  on  through 
all  the  vegetable  world,  which  helps  to  purify 
the  air  and  make  it  fit  to  be  breathed. 


At  times  the  night  presents  scenes  of  beauty 
which  are  beyond  description.    So  it  is  when 

"  The  evening  shades  prevail, 
And  the  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale," 

as  planet,  star,  and  constellation  shine  forth 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  few  stray  meteors 
dash  along,  to  go,  you  know  not  where — 0,  then, 
one  will  think  of  something  beyond  and  above 
this  one  world.  We  once  knew  a  boy  of  four 
years  old,  who,  on  such  an  evening,  was  missed 
from  the  family,  and  on  searching  for  him  they 
found  him  in  the  yard  by  himself,  leaping  and 
clapping  his  hands  in  ecstasy  at  the  sight  above 
him  and  exclaiming,  "0,  mother,  see  how  beau- 
tiful I  how  beautiful!"  and  we  thought  from  the 
lips  of  that  young  child  God  was  "perfecting 
praise." 

But  if  one  would  see  beauty  approaching 
sublimity  and  loveliness  melting  and  rising  into 
glory,  he  must  rise  at  from  three  to  four  o'clock 
on  a  clear  Winter  morning,  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  last  quarter  and  just  risen,  when  every 
star  personates  purity,  then  look  upward  and 
eastward  and  watch  the  rising  of  one  star  and 
constellation  after  another,  and  then  the  very 
gradual  dawning  of  daylight  till  the  firmament 
is  all  aglow,  and  if  he  is  not  dead  to  beauty 
and  devotion  he  will  praise  the  Creator  for  the 
beauties  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  night. 

The  night  is  highly  instructive.  Without  it 
we  should  know  but  very  little  of  other  worlds, 
and  not  half  as  much  of  this,  if  it  were  always 
day.  It  is  when  the  beams  of  the  sun  are 
withdrawn  that  the  navigator  makes  his  most 
necessary  observations,  as  bright,  instructive 
worlds  from  afar  pour  down  their  lines  of  light 
and  tell  him  where  to  steer.  Then,  with  the 
advantages  of  night,  and  with  faith  in  science, 
he  safely  ventures  wherever  a  ship  can  sail,  and 
as  safely  returns  with  the  productions  of  other 
climes,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Standing  on  some  mount  of  observation,  with 
proper  instruments,  one  looks  out  among  those 
sparkling  brilliants  which  deck  the  nightly  sky, 
and  find  them  to  be  great  shining  worlds  mov- 
ing with  a  majestic  sweep  through  space  with 
all  the  regularity  of  clock-work.  He  measures 
their  diameter  and  circumference,  marks  the 
time  of  their  revolutions,  and  takes  note  of 
their  surroundings;  then  further  out  still  beyond 
our  planetary  neighborhood  there  are  worlds, 
suns,  and  systems  beyond  and  above  systems 
too  remote  to  be  measured  by  any  instruments 
now  known,  yet  seen  by  the  eye  of  man  as 
"night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge"  of  Him 
who  made  them  all. 
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Darkness  was  prior  to  light,  although  both 
are  alike  to  God.  Before  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars 
were  made  "darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep/'  and  when  the  Most  High  created  light 
and  divided  it  from  the  darkness,  he  well  knew 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  arrangement 
to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  and  any  of  us  can 
now  "know  in  part"  the  beneficence  of  this 
great  provision;  but  when  we  pass  beyond  the 
present  atate  of  trial,  weakness,  and  want,  there 
will  be  no  night,  but  endless  day. 


BAVE  IH  SOMETHING  ELSE. 


"  li/TUTTON-CHOPS  again  for  dinner!"  said 

-1^1-  the  well-fed-looking  Mr.  Finley.  "Re- 
ally, my  dear,  it 's  too  bad,  when  you  know 
that  if  there 's  any  thing  I  detest  it  is  mutton- 
chops." 

"I  was  n't  aware,  James,"  answered  the  wife, 
a  careworn  woman,  apologetically,  "that  you 
disliked  mutton-chops  so  very  much.  I  knew, 
indeed,  that  you  preferred  beefsteak;  and  then 
beef  is  not  wholesome  just  now,  unless  one 
pays  very  dear  for  it." 

"Well,  well,  never  mind  for  to-day,"  replied 
Mr.  Finley,  crossly,  helping  himself  to  a  chop. 
"But  do  n't,  for  mercy's  sake,  give  me  any  more 
of  this  stuff — meat  I  will  not  call  it.  Steaks  I 
roust  have.  You  can  easily  save  it  in  some- 
thing else." 

"  Save  it  in  something  else !  But  how,"  asked 
the  wife  of  himself,  "is  this  to  be  done?" 

Her  weekly  allowance  was  already  as  small 
as  it  could  be,  considering  how  many  mouths 
she  had  to  feed,  and  that  she  was  compelled  to 
disburse  more  or  less  of  it  continually  for  "sun- 
dries, that 's  nothing  at  all,"  as  Mr.  Finley  said. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  juicy  rump-steak 
for  dinner,  but  no  pudding. 

"  Why,  how  is  this?  No  sweets  to-day,  when  I 
like,  as  you  know,  my  dear,  some  sort  of 
sweets?" 

"I  thought  I  would  save  the  extra  money 
for  the  steak  in  that  way,"  timidly  answered 
the  wife. 

"Good  gracious,  no  I  I'd  rather  do  without 
any  thing  else,"  tartly  replied  the  husband. 

The  tears  came  into  the  wife's  eyes.  But 
she  knew  her  husband  hated  what  he  called  a 
"scene,"  and  so  she  choked  down  her  emotion. 
There  were  few  words  spoken  during  the 
meal. 

The  third  day  the  meat  course  was  again  ex- 
cellent, and  its  joint  was  done*  "to  a  turn." 
Mr.  Finley  was  in  capital  humor,  as  he  always 
was  over  good  eating,  till  the  pudding  came  in, 


which  consisted  of  a  plain  rice  one.    At  sight 
of  this  the  gloom  gathered  on  his  brow. 

"Poor  man's  pudding,  I  declare  I  Really, 
Anne,  one  would  think,  from  the  fare  yon  pro- 
vided, that  I  was  a  bankrupt!" 

"  Indeed,  James,  I  do  try  to  please  you,"  said 
the  wife,  bursting  into  tears.  "But  I  can  't 
afford  to  give  you  every  thing — provisions  are 
so  high;  and  I  thought  you  'd  rather  have  a 
cheap  pudding  than  do  without  your  nice  joint." 

"  Pshaw !  do  n't  cry,"  hastily  replied  Mr.  Fin- 
ley. "To  be  sure,  I  'd  rather  do  without  a 
good  pudding  than  not  have  the  other,"  he 
continued,  more  placably.  "But  there's  really 
no  necessity  for  it,  my  dear;  for  in  so  large  a 
household  as  ours  there  are  plenty  of  things  of 
which  the  price  of  a  good  pudding  might  be 
saved." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  that  day. 
But  a  few  mornings  after  Mr.  Finley,  on  tast- 
ing his  coffee,  said,  suddenly  putting  down  his 
cup,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  your  coffee,  my 
dear?  Really,  that  grocer  has  cheated  you. 
Why,"  tasting  it  again,  "this  stuff  is  chicory, 
and  not  coffee  at  all." 

"It  is  not  the  grocer's  fault,"  Mrs.  Finley 
mustered  courage  to  say.  "I  knew  it  was 
chicory  when  I  bought  it.  Our  expenses  are 
so  high,  my  dear,  that  we  must  save  in  some- 
thing; but  I  thought  it  would  be  felt  least 
perhaps  in  the  coffee." 

"The  very  last  thing  to  save,"  angrily  said 
Mr.  Finley,  pushing  away  his  cup.  "I  *d  rather 
drink  cold  water  than  this  stuff!" 

And  cold  water  he  did  drink,  though  his  wife, 
almost  ready  to  cry,  offered  to  have  some  tea 
made. 

Mrs.  Finley  is  still  endeavoring  to  "save  in 
something  else,"  for  her  husband  will  not  deny 
himself  in  any  thing,  and  forgets  to  increase 
her  allowance.  Her  last  experiment  was  to 
forego  a  new  Winter  bonnet.  But  her  husband, 
on  seeing  her  come  down  dressed  for  Church, 
on  a  bright,  frosty  morning,  with  her  last  year's 
faded  bonnet  on,  grew  very  angry,  declaring 
that  "there  was  no  need  to  make  herself  look 
like  a  fright — he  was  n't  a  broken  tradesman." 
But  when  one  of  the  children  told  him  why 
the  old  bonnet  was  worn,  he  made  no  offer  to 
increase  his  wife's  stipend;  but  only  grumbled, 
sulkily,  that  "she  might  have  saved  it  in  some- 
thing else." 

When  I  see  a  well-fed,  dogmatic  husband, 
who  has  a  careworn  wife,  I  think  of  the  steak?, 
the  pudding,  and  the  bonnet,  and  wonder  if 
poor  Mrs.  Finley  is  the  only  woman  who,  to 
gratify  a  selfish  husband,  is  made  the  victim 
of  "  saving  in  something  else." 
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THERE  are  some  who  are  destined  to  disap- 
pointment. All  their  plans  miscarry,  all 
their  hopes  are  blighted.  They  seem,  as  the 
old  astrologers  woujd  tell  us,  to  be  born  under 
an  evil  star.  Their  defects  are  always  magni- 
fied, while  their  excellencies  are  underrated  and 
often  passed  by  altogether.  Such  characters, 
passing  through  life  under  a  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment, will,  in  after  times,  generally  gain 
their  meed  of  pity,  if  not  of  praise. 

In  this  class  of  unfortunates  we  may  place 
John  Keats.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  more  ar- 
dently longed  to  be  a  poet,  a  true  poet  whose 
words  should  stir  the  very  heart,  than  did  he; 
perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  crushingly  dis- 
appointed. His  hopes,  buoyant  and  far-reach- 
ing as  those  of  youth  always  are,  were  cruelly 
blighted;  he  saw  all  his  bright  visions  of  the 
future  vanish;  his  works,  on  which  he  had  lav- 
ished his  wealth  of  imagination,  were  sneeringly 
noticed  as  "slip-shod"  and  worthless,  an^l  he 
himself  coldly  advised  to  return  to  the  obscurity 
whence  he  had  sprung.  Disheartened  by  failure, 
when  his  young  life  was  just  budding  into  prom- 
ise, he  sank  under  the  bitter  disappointment 
and  died. 

Keats  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  those 
elements  of  character  essential  to  the  poet.  He 
was  emphatically  a  poet  born,  though  he  lacked 
the  making. 

That  was  an  ominous  day  for  him  when,  by 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  he  obtained  Spenser's 
"  Faerie  Queene."  The  poetic  element  slumber- 
ing within  him  needed  only  this  spark  for  its 
enkindlement.  It  was  the  Midas-touch  that 
transmuted  the  dross  of  his  humble  hopes  to 
the  gold  of  poetic  longing.  But  he  had  much 
to  struggle  with;  his  position  in  society  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  against  him.  He  was  not, 
like  Byron,  "to  the  manor  born,"  and  the  life 
of  a  surgeon's  apprentice  was  not  one  the  most 
congenial  to  poetic  imaginings.  Moreover,  he 
lived  in  an  age  which  was  graced  by  some  of 
the  greatest  poets  England  ever  produced — 
Byron  and  all  his  glittering  train— and  lesser 
lights  were  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  glory  of  that 
splendid  galaxy. 

But  Keats  burned  with  the  ambition  of  being 
a  poet.  At  length,  timidly  and  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  in  regard  to  its  reception,  he  issued  his 
"Endymion."  How  bitterly  it  was  attacked, 
how  contemptuously  received,  we  all  know  too 
well. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  the  present 


article  to  criticise  this  or  any  other  of  his 
works.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  attack  made 
upon  it  was  instigated  by  private  animosity 
and  not  by  motives  of  pure  criticism.  The 
faults  of  the  poem  were  obvious  enough,  to  be 
sure,  but  did  not  arise  from  the  sterility  of  its 
author,  but  were  rather  excesses  arising  from 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination  and  the  luxuri- 
ance of  his  language,  faults  which  the  judgment 
of  maturer  years  would  doubtless  have  corrected. 

In  the  character  of  Keats  we  find  three  ruling 
elements — ardency,  sensibility,  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination. 

His  ardency  left  its  impress  upon  every  thing 
he  touched.  His  poetry  comes  to  us  all  imbued 
with  it,  throbbing  with  the  pulsations  of  his 
heart,  fluttering  with  the  thrill  of  his  own  deli- 
cate sensitiveness,  and  it  is  this  glowing  ardency 
that  throws  about  it  one  of  its  chief  charms. 
You  realize  that  you  are  reading  no  forced 
production,  eked  out  by  toil  and  bedecked  with 
labored  contrivance,  but  that  it  is  the  language 
of  the  soul,  the  poet  who  speaks  all  fired  with 
earnestness;  and  if  sometimes  his  very  ardency 
leads  him  into  extravagances,  the  spirit  which 
prompted  them  is  an  excuse  for  their  incon- 
sistency. The  luxuriance  and  force  of  his  dic- 
tion are  remarkable.  His  compound  adjectives 
remind  one  sometimes  of  those  of  Homer  by 
their  power  and  truthfulness.  Keats  never  kept 
any  of  his  powers  in  reserve,  but  threw  into 
the  subject  on  which  be  was  engaged  all  his 
energies — warmed  it  with  the  heat  of  his  own 
swift- beating  heart. 

His  sensitiveness  was  pictured  on  his  very 
countenance.  His  face  wore  a  peculiar  firmness 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  and  it  was  almost 
tremulous  with  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility. 
At  a  noble  thought  or  a  beautiful*  conception, 
it  is  said,  his  face  would  color,  his  lips  quiver 
with  emotion,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whose  emo- 
tional natures  seem  all  inclosed  by  a  shell  of 
coldness  and  indifference — to  his  finger  tips  he 
was  keenly  alive.  His  susceptibility  was  many 
sided.  Not  a  form  of  beauty  in  the  physical 
world  but  touched  an  answering  chord  in  his 
heart.  He  was,  of  course,  an  ardent  lover  of 
nature. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  manner  in 
which  different  poets  look  upon  nature.  Byron 
appreciated  its  outside;  he  was  awed  by  its 
majesty  or  charmed  by  displays  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  but  its  simpler  and  yet  more  en- 
dearing forms  which  were  all  about  him  passed 
unnoted;  not  majestic  enough  to  command  his 
admiration,  not  luxurious  enough  to  awake  his 
passions.    From  the  calm,  peaceful  face  of  Na- 
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ture  he  turned  away.  When  ruffled  by  storm  or 
flashed  with  an  excess  of  beauty  he  gazed  on 
her  features  for  a  moment,  but  looked  not  deeper. 
He  never  knew  the  soul  of  Nature. 

Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  dis- 
regarded the  external  charms  of  the  world  about 
him.  To  him  its  beauties  are  typical.  He  can 
not  afford  to  regard  the  appearance  of  Nature, 
he  must  turn  to  her  teachings.  To  him  "a 
yellow  cowslip  by  the  river's  brim"  is  not  a 
yellow  cowslip  at  all,  but  one  of  God's  indices 
pointing  to  something  more  exalted  than  mere 
earthly  beauty. 

Keats  united  these  two  extremes.  He  loved 
nature,  loved  it  for  its  own  sake,  loved  it  in 
all  its  manifestations.  The  song  of  bird,  hum 
of  insect,  and  murmur  of  brook  were  God's  own 
music  to  his  listening  ear.  Every  evening  the 
sunset  was  new  to  him,  though  he  had  beheld 
its  domes  of  light  in  the  western  sky  a  thou- 
sand times  before.  No  one  felt  a  closer  com- 
panionship with  Nature  than  be.  She  was  to 
him  like  a  beauteous  maiden,  her  pulses  throb- 
bing with  the  warm  blood  of  youth,  her  soul 
all  purity,  walking  through  life  with  him,  her 
hand  in  his  own. 

He  once  remarked  to  a  friend  that  the  keenest 
pleasure  he  had  ever  known  was  to  watch  the 
growth  of  flowers.  In  the  regard  which  they 
severally  had  for  Nature  it  might  be  said  that 
Byron  admired  the  body,  Wordsworth  rever- 
enced the  soul,  but  Keats  loved  both.  Some 
of  his  descriptive  passages  are  hardly  excelled 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry.  Here  is 
one  that  Thomson  himself,  the  poet  of  nature, 
could  not  surpass.    It  is  of  an  Autumn  evening: 

"  While  bjirr'd  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 
And  touch  the,  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft, 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn, 
Hedge  crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies." 

There  is  a  dreamy  stillness  about  this  whole 
picture  almost  inimitable,  and,  to  render  it  still 
more  impressive,  a  touch  of  that  sense  of  lone- 
liness which  involuntarily  steals  over  us  at  the 
close  of  one  of  those  "melancholy  days." 

And  what  a  beautiful  conception  we  have  in 
the  following  lines: 

"  As  when,  upon  a  tranced  Summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch- charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir." 

But  beautiful  passages  of  this  kind  are  abund- 
ant in  bis  works,  and  these  will  show  his  re- 


markable power  and  trnthfulnesa  of  description. 
To  these  qualities  Keats  united  a  wonderful 
brilliancy  and  vividness  of  imagination.  His 
luxuriant  imagery  meets  one  every- where.  This 
characteristic  is  especially  manifest  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Greek  Mythology.  Viewed  by  the 
light  of  his  imagination  its  personages  are  not 
mere  mythical  characters,  of  whom  we  can  form 
no  vivid  conceptions,  but  living  beings  endowed 
with  all  the  faculties  of  human  kind,  and  yet 
wearing  withal  a  godlike  majesty.  He  has  res- 
cued them  from  the  cold  marble  dignity  in 
which  they  were  enshrined,  has  vitalized,  bot 
not  humanized  them.  This  was  something  en- 
tirely new,  and  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  answer 
the  charge  of  want  of  originality  sometimes 
brought  against  him.  Some  of  his  portraitures 
of  the  heathen  deities  are  remarkably  lifelike 
and  striking.  Aphrodite,  the  wave-born  god- 
dess of  beauty,  in  "  Endymion,"  is  no  longer  a 
dim  ideal  of  loveliness,  but  is  right  before  us, 
radiant,  passionate,  with  all  her  wealth  of  charms, 
"God  of  warm  pulses  and  disheveled" hair." 
The  invocation  to  the  goddess  in  the  third 
book  of  Endymion  has  a  charm  of  exquisite 
delicacy  about  it. 

"  Breathe  softly,  flutes; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ye  soothing  lutes, 
Nor  be  the  trumpet  heard!  0  vain,  0  vain! 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain, 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river'a  flow — 
No,  nor  the  JSolian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow. 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 

Of  goddess  Cytherea! 
Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  fair  eyea 
On  our  soul's  sacrifice." 

Allow  us  to  give  one  more  example  of  his 
power  in  this  kind  of  description — the  picture 
which  he  draws  of  the  "old  man  of  the  sea." 
It  almost  makes  one  shiver: 

"  Upon  a  weeded  rock  the  old  man  sat, 
And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 
Of  weeds  were  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet: 
And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-eheet, 
A  cloak  of  blue  wrapped  up  his  aged  bones, 
O'erwrought  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 
Of  ambition '8  magic" 

Keats' s  imagination  was  active,  brilliant,  and 
vivid.  Its  pictures  are  never  forced,  never 
tawdry,  and  never  indistinct.    His  line, 

"How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark,  gray  hood!'* 

as  a  bold,  striking,  and  yet  beautiful  figure, 
has  hardly  been  excelled.  These  were  the  ele- 
ments displayed  most  evidently  in  the  character 
of  Keats,  all  of  them  essential  to  that  of  a  poet 
He  was  himself  the  incarnation  of  poetry.  It 
was  to  him  his  life,  his  love,  his  all. 
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Perhaps  his  greatest  lack  was  a  want  of 
strength.  Because  of  this  lacking  his  ardency 
is  sometimes  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of 
pretty  furor,  wanting  in  a  true,  deep  passionate- 
ness.  He  is  too  prone  to  give  free  rein  to  his 
imagination  till  he  smothers  his  thought  in  the 
luxuriance  of  his  imagery.  But  this  fault  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  explained  by  his  youth. 
The  time  between  boyhood  and  manhood  is  apt 
to  be  marked  by  mawkishness  of  sentiment  and 
a  feverish  feebleness.  It  is  the  fermentation 
period  of  life,  during  which  the  greatest  authors 
have  rarely  written  much  of  worth.  But  nearly 
all  of  Keats's  productions  were  written  during 
this  term  of  life,  and  we  may  juBtly  conclude 
that  any  lack  of  strength  which  he  may  mani- 
fest would  have  been  made  up  in  after  years. 

The  purity  and  chasteness  of  Keats  also 
speak  loudly  in  his  favor.  Like  another  he 
might  say  that  he  had  written  not  a  line  which 
dying  he  would  wish  to  blot.  He  was  too  del- 
icately sensitive  ever  to  be  gross,  too  ardent 
ever  to  be  coldly  skeptical.  While  his  poems 
are  exquisitely  sensuous,  they  are  never  sensual. 

Viewing  his  character  as  a  whole,  perhaps  he 
was  gifted  with  as  much  of  the  true  spirit  of 
poesy  as  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Byron 
was  a^man  of  stronger  intellect,  Wordsworth 
a  deeper  thinker,  but  Keats  more  essentially  a 
poet  than  either. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  hopes  so  buoyant  and 
so  well-founded,  desires  so  great  as  were  his, 
should  be  crashed  by  cold  neglect  and  unmerited 
censure.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  bitter  reception 
which  his  "Endymion"  met  deeply  wounded 
him,  and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
conscious  of  having  fallen  below  his  ideal. 

It  is  always  hard  to  be  ridiculed,  but  espe- 
cially so  when  ridicule  involves  the  blight  of 
the  most  cherished  hopes.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, weakly  give  way  to  disappointment,  as  his 
after  labors  will  testify.  And  tbere  is  a  very 
marked  difference  discernible  between  "Endym- 
ion" and  some  of  his  later  works,  such  as  "St. 
Agnes'  Eve,"  the  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn/'  and 
that  last,  noble,  unfinished  poem,  "Hyperion," 
all  of  which  show  marks  of  the  growth  of  a 
delicate  and  accurate  judgment  in  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  and  excesses. 

But  yet,  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock. 
It  was  too  severe  for  his  delicate  organization. 
He  knew  how  hard  it  was  to  build  up  a  repu- 
tation once  thrown  down.  At  this  time,  too, 
came  a  hopeless  love  to  add  to  his  heaviness 
of  heart,  and  he  gradually  sank  under  the  accu- 
mulated burden.  At  last,  in  sun-bright  Italy, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  vain  to  restore  his  fail- 
ing health,  he  laid  him  down  to  die.    For  a 


time  he  struggled  desperately  with  his  fate— for 
one  so  young  as  he  to  give  up  his  hopes  was 
to  give  up  his  life.  Finally,  one  day,  they  say 
he  grew  suddenly  calm.  Some  one  has  beauti- 
fully said  that  "perhaps  he  felt  the  touch  of 
the  immortal's  hand  that  was  so  soon  to  lead 
him  away  from  earth."  Or  perhaps  he  had  a 
vision  of  the  future,  and  saw  that  when  he 
should  have  "  passed  beyond,"  men  would  learn 
to  love  him. 

From  that  time  he  longed  for  the  sleep  of 
"  restful  Death."  Once  he  remarked  to  a  friend, 
"I  feel  the  flowers  growing  over  me" — a  re- 
mark whose  plaintive  sadness  has  touched  thou- 
sands of  hearts.  It  was  his  last  poem.  A  few 
days  after  he  gently  passed  away,  whispering, 
as  he  lingered  a  moment,  "Thank  Qod  it  has 
come!"  They  buried  him  there  in  an  unnoticed 
corner  of  the  Protestant  graveyard  at  Rome, 
and  on  a  simple  slab  at  his  head  they  carved, 
as  he  had  told  them,  "Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water."  No  one  has  given 
him  a  place  in  the  splendid  abbey  where  sleep 
his  country's  honored  dead.  But  it  is  better  as 
it  is.  Perhaps  he  likes  to  have  his  grave  there, 
under  the  soft,  clear  sky  of  Italy,  rather  than 
under  the  cold  roof  of  England's  grand  mauso- 
leum. No  one  has  ever  planted  a  tree  or  shrub 
by  his  grave,  but  the  daisies  cover  the  mound 
with  their  simple  shroud  of  whiteness,  as  if 
fondly  remembering  one  who  loved  them  so  welL 
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Heart  of  mine!  awake  to-day; 

Cast  thy  youthful  dreams  away; 

Rise  and  gird  thee  for  the  strife 

On  the  battle-field  of  life. 

All  thy  youthful  hopes  are  gone, 

And  thy  youth  itself  is  done; 

Plain  before  thee  lies  the  way, 

Heart  of  mine,  no  more  delay. 

Think  not  of  the  happy  past — 

Life  is  fleeting  onward  fast; 

Not  for  thee  is  soft  repose, 

Thou  must  battle  with  thy  foes. 

Pause  not  on  the  present  pain, 

Think  of  the  eternal  gain; 

Grasp  thy  weapons,  raise  thy  shield, 

Die  at  need,  but  never  yield. 

Stay  not  now  to  count  the  cost, 

If  thou  falter  thou  art  lost; 

In  the  conflict  for  the  right 

God  shall  nerve  thine  arm  with  might. 

Hard  the  fight  may  be  and  long, 
Cruel  are  thy  foes  and  strong; 
Only  strive  to  do  thy  best, 
Trust  to  God  for  all  the  rest. 
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A  BIDE  BY  MAS  SABA  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA 


OF  all  the  sigjhts  in  and  around  the  Holy 
City,  that  undoubtedly  which  causes  the 
most  surprise,  and  is  most  at  variance  with 
preconceived  opinions,  is  the  aspect  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Illustrated  Bibles,  panoramic  views,  or 
photographs,  have  stamped  the  salient  features 
of  the  neighborhood  firmly  on  the  imagination 
in  general,  and  the  traveler  feels  comparatively 
en  pays  de  connaissance  in  approaching  the 
Jaffa  gate,  or  riding  past  Absalom's  tomb.  But 
the  outlook  to  the  east  from  the  hights  of  Sco- 
pus or  Olivet  has  been  unprovided  for  by  ex- 
pectation; the  ill-omened  waters  form  the  one 
enlivening  feature  in  the  drear,  stony  landscape; 
their  sparkling  blue  relieves  the  dun  hillocks 
that  roll  one  upon  another  from  the  foot  of 
Olivet  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  weird 
outline  of  the  Moabite  Mountains  on  the  farther 
shore. 

At  whatever  time  the  pilgrim  may  visit  Je- 
rusalem, the  three  days1  tour  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
via  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  and  home  by 
Jericho,  or  reversing  the  route,  is  a  matter  of 
course.  And  happy  those  who  make  it,  as  we 
made  it,  in  the  coolness  of  latter  October,  for 
at  the  time  when  the  holy  places  are  most  re- 
sorted to,  namely,  at  Easter,  the  heat  in  the 
deeply-sunken  Valley  of  the  Jordan  is  terrific. 
It  is  an  excursion  to  be  made  with  feelings  that 
amount  to  awe,  for  it  comprises  associations 
sufficient  to  afford  meditation  for  a  lifetime. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Jerusa- 
lem, we  had  been  taken  by  the  American  con- 
sul to  the  top  of  Scopus,  and  the  sight  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  thicket  that  marked  the 
course  of  the  Jordan,  made  us  long  to  get  down 
there,  and  examine  more  closely  the  many  won- 
ders disclosed  to  us  in  that  glorious  view.  The 
view  from  Scopus  would  be  accounted  magnifi- 
cent in  extent  any  where:  it  may  safely  be 
called  the  most  interesting  view  in  the  world, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  on  one  side,  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  that  surround,  and 
the  hills  that  stand  round  about  it,  from  Neby 
Samwil  and  Gibeah  on  the  north-west  to  the 
range  of  Olivet  on  the  east,  and  away  to  the 
Frank  Mountain  on  the  south,  overlooking 
Hebron;  on  the  other  side,  the  deep  trench 
along  which  the  Jordan  flows,  hidden  by  clumps 
of  trees  and  underwood,  opening  out  into  the 
bright  expanse  of  the  sea,  which,  on  the  day 
we  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  was  dancing  in  the 
sunlight. 

Alas!  the  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  now 
shorn  of  much  of  its  romance.  There  is  no 
longer  the  delight  of  putting  yourself  under  the 


protection  of  some  victorious  sheikh,  ready  to 
do  battle  a  outranee  for  you  against  all  comers. 
The  visit  is  carried  on  upon  the  same  methods 
as  Mr.  Cook's  excursions.  There  is  an  ap- 
pointed tariff,  and  upon  payment  of  it  guides 
are  meted  out  to  you  as  they  might  be  at  Cha- 
mounix  or  Zermatt. 

We  paid  a  napoleon  apiece.    It  is  certainly 
cheaper  yet  than  the  ascent  of  a  Swiss  mount- 
ain,  and   six   very   dirty-looking   Arabs   were 
appointed  to  us,  highly  armed   and  pictorially 
arrayed.     With  our  two  muleteers,  our  drago- 
man, our  cook,  and  our  two  selves,  my  com-    ' 
panion  being  an  American  gentleman  from  the    ' 
Far  West,  whose  delight  was  in  recalling  con-    ! 
stantly  the  big  distance  he  was  off  from  his  big 
country,  we  sallied  forth,  a  respectably  large 
cavalcade,  from  the  Jaffa  gate.  i 

We  rode  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  On 
our  right,  far  above  and  standing  back  warmer 
than  it  did  of  old,  when  the  buildings  of  the 
city  came  down  upon  the  valley  more,  was  the 
wall  of  Zion;  behind  it,  the  Armenian  quarter. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  lies  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  the  vast  sepulchral  pits  which 
bear  the  name  of  Aceldama,  and  the  Refuge  for 
aged  Jew 8  built  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  At 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  city  the  valley 
is  intersected  by  another  near  the  fountain  of 
En  Rogel,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which 
sweeps  between  the  chain  of  Olivet  and  the  I 
ridge  of  Moriah,  and  to  the  west  opens  out  on 
to  the  plain  country,  over  which  passes  the 
path' to  Bethlehem.  We  followed  up  the  same 
valley  we  had  threaded  since  leaving  the  gate, 
which  soon  turns  abruptly  to  the  left  among 
the  bills  which  shut  out  the  view  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  descent  was  rapid,  and  till  we  came  to 
the  turning  the  view  back  toward  the  angle  of 
;  the  Zion  wall,  standing  at  the  very  edge  of  a 
considerable  precipice,  was  striking  in  the  ex- 
treme, causing  one  to  realize  the  accuracy  of 
Scripture  expressions  as  to  the  prond  situation  | 
of  the  City  of  God.  It  is  from  this  point  alone, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  brought  home  to  one;  for 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  one  looks  down  upon 
the  Temple  area,  and,  in  consequence,  the  fall 
of  the  ground  into  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron  is 
dwarfed;  and  the  Jaffa  and  Damascus  roads 
approach  the  city  nearly  on  a  level.  The  farther 
we  rode  the  more  grandly  did  the  walls  cut  the 
sky  line,  till  the  turn  of  the  gorge  deprived  ns 
of  this  evidence  of  civilization,  and  plunged  us 
into  true  Judean  desolation. 

Following  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron,  the 
path  lay  along  the  brook,  or  rather  its  sfcpny 
course — for  now,  except  in  the  rainy  season  of 
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Spring,  the  stream  is  dry — the  gorge  narrowed, 
and  hardly  a  vestige  of  vegetation  cheered  us, 
though  in  the  early  year  we  heard  these  for- 
bidding precipices  were  a  blaze  of  color  from 
wild  flowers.  Now,  there  is  no  color  but  what 
is  given  by  the  yellow  sandy  rock  and  occa- 
sional tufts  of  Syrian  thorn.  Our  Arabs,  when 
we  had  got  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  became 
very  demonstrative,  and  danced  about  to  and 
fro  on  the  narrow  path,  screeching  their  own 
peculiar  ear-piercing  yell,  and  brandishing  their 
arms.  We  suspected  this  display  of  coideur 
locale;  and  it  certainly  had  a  non-natural,  the- 
atrical air,  as  if  got  up  for  our  special  behoof, 
and  tending  toward  backsheesh.  It  is  certainly 
an  immense  Samper  to  the  pleasure  of  Eastern 
traveling,  the  ever-present  idea  that  every  lit- 
tle courtesy  on  the  part  of  those  around  you 
has  its  price,  and  sounds  in  damages  immensely 
disproportionate  to  the  benefit  enjoyed. 

We  had  left  Haiiser's  Hotel  after  an  early 
breakfast,  and  after  a  six  hours'  ride,  principally 
at  a  foot's  pace,  we  reached  our  resting-place 
for  the  night,  the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Saba. 
We  had  been  terribly  uncomfortable  on  our 
hard  saddles,  with  the  midday  sun  beating  on 
our  white  umbrellas;  but  all  was  swallowed  up 
in  wonder  at  the  magnificent  savagery  of  the 
gorge  for  the  last  half  hour*.  The  valley  had 
up  to  this  point  been  simply  wild  and  feature- 
less; it  became  now  a  mountain  pass,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  no  Alpine  marvel  could  sur- 
pass. Its  weird  grandeur  and  utter  barrenness 
were  expressed  in  its  name,  the  Valley  of  Fire. 
Reddish-yellow  cliffs  shut  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  for  which  alone  there  was  room  be- 
neath. They  were  honey-combed  with  curious 
holes,  and  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  on  the 
right  side,  jammed  on  to  a  ledge  of  the  cliff,  its 
outer  wall  one  with  the  wall  of  the  valley, 
stood  the  monastery.  We  rode  in  single  file  up 
the  path,  approached  it  at  the  back,  delivered 
in  our  credentials  from  the  authorities  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  admitted.  No  female  has  ever 
entered  within  the  walls,  and  many  a  British 
pilgrim  of  the  other  sex  has,  in  pitching  her 
tent  among  the  jackals  outside,  railed  at  the 
ungallantry  of  the  Mar  Saba  monks.  We  were 
established  in  a  large  guest-chamber,  furnished 
all  round  with  divans.  One  of  the  monks 
brought  us  glasses  of  raki  and  figs,  which  is 
the  staple  of  their  fare,  and  most  courteously 
assisted  the  cook  we  luxurious  Westerns  had 
brought  with  us  in  preparing  our  meat  dinner, 
with  the  worthy  monks  it  being  a  perpetual 
jour  maigre.  They  then  took  us  over  the 
buildings,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  for  the 
most  part  newly  built,  and  from  every  part  of 


which  there  is  a  giddy  view  right  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  ravine.  There  are  some 
ghastly  associations  attached  to  this  strange 
place.  Many  times  has  the  monastery  been 
laid  open  to  pillage  and  its  inmates  to  massa- 
cre, and  its  strong  natural  position  caused  it  to 
figure  often  in  the  wars  of  Ibrahim  Pashaw. 
The  shrine  of  the  founder,  St.  Saba — the  insti- 
tution claims  an  existence  of  fourteen  hundred 
years — has  a  little  chapel  to  itself;  the  larger 
church  contains  pictures  of  the  scenes  of  blood 
the  convent  has  witnessed,  and  is  gorgeously 
decorated.  Russia  has  spent  lavishly,  both  here 
and  in  the  Greek  church  at  Bethlehem,  ever 
anxious  to  keep  alive  her  prestige  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  show  the  zeal  of  her  national 
communion  with  regard  to  the  holy  places. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  watching  the 
effect  of  moonlight  on  the  savage  scenery,  sit- 
ting for  some  time  on  the  outer  wall,  which 
drops  four  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  into 
the  gorge.  The  opposite  side  was  within  a 
stone's-throw,  and  the  solemn  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  howling  of  the  jackals  and  other 
inmates  of  the  rocky  caves. 

Up  at  three  next  morning,  breakfasted,  and 
started  by  torchlight,  as  it  was  still  pitch  dark, 
and  the  road  down  the  chasm  dangerous;  re- 
tracing our  steps  of  the  day  before  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  convent  gorge,  we  struck  to  the 
north-east  among  the  hills,  and  rode  for  some 
time  in  silence,  impressed  by  the  associations 
which  gave  so  much  food  for  thought.  Sud- 
denly, just  as  it  was  getting  gray,  we  saw  be- 
neath us  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lead- 
colored  in  the  gloom;  we  rode  parallel  to  it  for 
some  way,  getting  occasional  glimpses  through 
the  hills,  and  watched  the  sun  rising  in  green 
and  orange  splendor  over  the  mountain  wall  of 
Moab  opposite. 

At  length,  when  it  was  quite  light,  we  climbed 
the  last  hillock,  and  saw  before  us  the  great 
flat  valley,  the  line  of  wood  cutting  in  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  northern  bay  of  the 
sea.  Just  at  this  time  we  met  some  Arabs, 
with  whom  our  escort  tried  to  get  up  a  dis- 
turbance; we  suppose  with  a  viefr  to  remuner- 
ation, for  the  Bedouins  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber, looked  very  harmless,  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  go  away.  Our  fellows  assumed  such  a 
bullying  tone  toward  them,  as  made  us  suspect 
their  steadiness  in  any  real  emergency;  such, 
however,  owing  to  the  immense  interest  of  our 
excursion,  and  notwithstanding  the  harrowing 
tales  we  had  heard  in  Jerusalem  of  pillaged 
Franks  struggling  bootless  and  shirtless  across 
the  burning  Ghor,  and  negotiating  for  Arab 
undergarments  at  Jericho,  was  very  little  pres- 
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ent  to  our  minds;  nor  were  we  destined  to  un- 
dergo greater  hardships  than  what  the  inevita- 
ble draught  of  Dead  Sea  water,  heat,  and  creep- 
ing things  afforded. 

We  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  weird 
uncanny  beach  made  up  of  the  skeletons  of 
animals,  the  bare  logs  brought  down  by  Jordan 
in  flood-time  skinned  and  pickled  in  the  brine, 
and  round  pebbles,  a  white  salty  deposit  mark- 
ing where  the  waves  had  licked  the  land  and 
receded;  and  dismounting  in  the  blazing  heat — 
it  was  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock — we  bathed 
our  hands  in  the  brilliant  blue  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  and  brought  some  of  it  to  our  mouths. 
Our  flesh  felt  immediately  like  leather  where 
the  water  had  touched  it,  and  the  taste — as  of 
quinine,  vitriol,  and  sea- water  combined — was 
absolutely  indescribable  and  quite  irremovable. 
We  brought  away  tin  flasks  full  of  the  delicious 
compound,  that  friends  at  home  might  have  a 
chance  of  the  same  pleasure.  The  day  was 
cloudless,  and  the  rocks,  perfectly  sterile  and 
variously  colored,  stood  up  out  of  the  lake,  the 
distance  of  which  was  covered  by  haze,  mark- 
ing the  perpetual  evaporation  by  which  the 
superfluities  are  carried  off. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  mount  and  ride  off  to 
the  east,  to  the  sacred  river — to  associations 
more  hallowed  and  less  terrible  than  those 
which  hang  over  the  grave  of  the  five  cities;  it 
was  a  pleasant  relief  to  come  to  trees  and 
brush-wood  growing  in  park-like  luxuriance  on 
either  bank  so  thickly  that  in  many  places  it 
was  hard  to  approach  the  river.  We  struck 
the  stream  at  the  spot  where  the  Greek  pilgrims 
bathe — the  spot  which  is  assigned  by  tradition 
to  the  baptism  by  the  Precursor  and  of  the 
Lord  himself.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  scene 
this  hallowed  spot.  The  river  spreads  out 
broader  and  shallower,  and  rushes  over  a  gravel 
bed,  the  forest  recedes  and  leaves  a  grassy  plot 
on  the  bank,  on  which  a  most  comfortable 
bivouac  can  be  made,  and  here  we  settled  to 
rest  till  the  great  heat  had  passed  away,  and 
we  could  ride  without  fear  of  sun-stroke  over 
the  salty  flats  to  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

We  had  our  midday  meal  on  the  bank,  and 
bathed  in  and  drank  the  sweet  muddy  water  of 
Jordan;  we  filled  our  tin  flasks  with  it  to  bring 
back  home;  and  our  escort  cut  us  straight  sticks 
from  tbe  carob- trees  as  mementos  of  our  visit; 
so  we  passed  away  two  delightful  dreamy  hours, 
till  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  we  mounted  to 
pursue  our  course  to  Jericho.  Our  ride  was 
singularly  unpleasant;  the  heat  still  scorching, 
seemed  to  strike  up  from  the  parched  ground. 
Swarms  of  insects  had  come  out  for  their  after- 
noon exercise,  and  fed  freely  upon  both  our- 


selves and  our  horses,  and  the  dumps  of  vege- 
tation around  Jericho  seemed  never  to  get  nearer. 
At  last  we  reached  the  wretched  village  of  Er 
Riha,  which  is  the  sole  remains  of  what,  in  the 
time  of  the  Incarnation,  was  a  flourishing  city 
hardly  inferior  to  tbe  capital.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  its  former  greatness;  now  it  con- 
sists of  a  few  score  of  wretched  hovels,  inhab- 
ited by  still  wretcheder-looking  fellakin,  who 
bear  an  odious  reputation.  Some  slight  memory 
of  this  Garden  of  the  Lord  remains  in  the  groves 
around  the  village.  Figs  and  vines  still  flour- 
ish, and  there  are  whole  thickets  of  the  Nubk, 
or  Syrian  thorn,  with  its  cruel -looking  spikes, 
the  material,  according  to  local  tradition,  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  The  district  is  well  watered 
by  the  stream  which  flows  from  Ain-es-Sultan, 
the  well  of  Elisha,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
fertilizing,  since  the  day  on  which  the  prophet 
cured  the  waters,  and  toward  this  we  rode,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  night  there. 

We  had  a  delightful  place  for  our  encamp- 
ment. The  spring  bubbles  up  and  forma  a  clear 
pool  fringed  with  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
covered  with  stones,  which  of  old  supported  the 
terraces  that  bore  vegetation  up  to  its  now 
dreary  summit.  We  dined,  and  smoked,  and 
chatted,  and  our  escort  tried  to  stalk  jackals, 
and  then  we  went  to  bed,  to  be  devoured  by 
musketoes.  Better  far  had  we  bivouacked  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  salty  plain  than  by  this 
murmuring  stream,  which  was  evidently  tbe 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  insect  population.  We 
were  glad  to  be  up  early — long  before  day- 
break— as  our  encampment  took  some  time  to 
get  into  marching  trim,  and  we  set  out  by  star- 
light on  our  way  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 

What  a  thoroughfare  this  must  have  been 
when  Herod  the  Idumssan  reigned — when  Priest, 
and  Levite,  and  Samaritan- — thief,  and  publican, 
and  sinner— journeyed  backward  and  forward 
from  city  to  city,  and  He  with  the  Traitor  often 
trod  it,  staying  with  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  with 
Zaccheue  at  Jericho!  Now  there  is  but  one 
characteristic,  perhaps,  that  remains — a  reputa- 
tion for  deeds  of  violence. 

Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend,  on  tbe  right, 
by  the  stony  hills  of  Quarantania,  the  scene  of 
the  Temptation,  from  whence  the  view  in  those 
days  must  have  taken  in  the  great  town  of  Jer- 
icho and  its  suburbs  and  villas  lying  at  tbeir 
feet,  and  the  rich  plain  country.  We  struck 
into  a  mountain  defile  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Valley  of  Fire,  the  Wady  Cherith,  and  as 
our  thoughts  the  night  before  had  been  with 
Elisha,  now  they  were  with  his  greater  fellow 
of  Mount  Carmel,  Ahab-se-Abab,  Jezebel,  and 
the  priests  of  Baal.    It  is  almost  painful  to  feel 
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how  rapidly  all  these  gigantic  associations 
crowd  on  the  mind  here,  and  how  easily  present 
circumstances,  heat,  a  hard  saddle,  or  the  want 
of  breakfast,  displace  them,  for  it  is  only  after 
leaving  the  Holy  Land  one  fully  realizes  the 
privileges  of  a  journey  there. 

Our  ride  was  very  sultry,  the  sun  beating 
cruelly  on  the  bare  cliffs,  and  we  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  for  luncheon,  at  a 
ruined  well  which  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
a  rendezvous  for  thieves.  We  saw  none,  how- 
ever; and  having  refreshed  ourselves  and  our 
beasts,  and  escaped  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  In  a  short  time 
we  reached  Bethany,  which  is  now  a  wretched 
little  hamlet  with  a  squalid  fellah  population. 
The  road  thence  is  carried  round  the  southern 
shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
view  of  the  city  burets  upon  one.  At  first, 
only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Moriah 
inclosure  and  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  El 
Aksa  are  visible;  then,  on  turning  a  corner,  the 
whole  city  of  David  and  the  graceful  group  of 
buildings  on  Mount  Moriah.  It  has  recently 
been  surmised,  with  much  plausibility,  that  it 
was  along  this  approach — probably  always  the 
more  frequented  route  to  the  capital  from  this 
side,  rather  than  the  steep  path  carried  over  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  past  the  scene  of  the  As- 
cension— that  the  view  of  the  splendid  assem- 
blage of  buildings  prompted  our  Lord  to  that 
affecting  lamentation  over  the  irremediable  des- 
olation so  soon  to  fall  on  the  city  beneath.  We 
could  easily  picture  the  varied  beauty  of  the 
scene  as  it  must  then  have  presented  itself:  the 
gardens  and  villas  without  the  walls,  where 
now  there  is  only  stony  desolation;  the  massive 
walls  themselves,  and  Herod's  three  great  fort- 
resses, one  of  which,  the  Tower  of  Hippicus, 
remains  to  charm  the  architect  of  this  age  even 
by  its  wonderful  masonry;  the  glistening  mar- 
ble of  the  restored  Temple,  and  its  roof  of 
golden  pinnacles;  and,  above  it,  the  citadel  of 
Antonia,  telling  of  national  privileges  lost  for- 
ever, and  of  Roman  dominion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  buildings  which  now  cover  the 
Temple  area,  the  platform  on  which  Islam  has 
stamped  itself  over  Judaism;  the  light  arcades 
and  fountains,  the  broad  steps  and  the  mosques 
themselves,  especially  that  of  Omar,  with  its 
marble  and  jasper  adornment  like  a  large  jewel 
casket,  with  a  cypress  here  and  there  complet- 
ing the  Mohammedan  character  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  whole  looks  brilliant  at  a  distance, 
although,  like  all  Oriental  splendor,  somewhat 
shabby  when  examined  in  detail. 


We  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  with  its  mosaic  of  tombs.  Many  a  Jew- 
ish emigrant,  from  Poland  especially,  lies  here 
in  expectation  of  a  grand  rehabilitation  of  their 
nation's  glory  on  this  very  spot,  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  also  assign  as  the  place 
of  the  last  judgment,  and  point  out  a  broken 
pillar  jutting  from  the  wall  of  the  HarAm  over 
the  gorge  as  the  seat  he  will  occupy  on  that 
occasion.  We  rode  past  Absalom's — so-called — 
tomb,  and  the  other  handsome  sepulchers  of 
Roman  time,  beneath  the  wall  of  Qethsemane 
and  up  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  thence  along 
the  Way  of  Sorrow  to  our  hotel.  And  so  back 
again  to  ordinary  traveler's  life  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  guide-books,  cicerones,  tables 
d'hote,  and  discomfort,  but  with  much  laid  up 
in  our  minds  for  future  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation in  those  moments  when  we  forget  the 
world. 

I  AX  WAITING,  AHKIB  LEE. 

BY    MART    K.    KiBLE. 


I  HAVE  waited  in  the  garden 

For  the  little  Annie  Lee, 
Till  the  blossoms  fell  like  snow-flakes 

From  the  overhanging  tree; 
For  she  left  me  in  the  Autumn, 

When  the  days  grew  dark  and  chill; 
When  the  leaves  had  left  the  branches 

And  the  warbler's  note  was  still. 
But  she  spoke  to  me  in  parting 

With  a  voice  as  sweet  and  low, 
As  the  voices  are  in  heaven, 

Where  we  all  so  long  to  go. 

And  she  promised  she  would  meet  me 

When  a  few  more  days  had  flown; 
When  the  clouds  had  left  the  hill-tops 

And  the  early  flowers  had  grown. 
Now,  the  Spring  has  brought  the  woodbine, 

And  the  apple  boughs  are  fair 
With  the  blushes  'mong  their  petals, 

Where  the  morning's  fingers  are; 

All  the  breezes  scatter  gold  dust 

From  the  king-cups  on  the  hill; 
Ev'ry  bloom  is  dank  with  honey, 

And  the  wild  bees  drink  their  fill. 
I  have  called  thro'  all  the  woodland, 

"  I  am  waiting,  Annie  Lee!" 
But  the  forest,  softly  sobbing, 

Sent  the  echo  back  to  me. 
Yet  I  know  that  she  is  waiting 

Where  the  brightest  blossoms  grow; 
Where  the  lily's  leaves  are  whiter 

Than  the  whitest  flakes  of  snow. 

When  my  hands  shall  fold  from  labor, 

And  the  angels  come  for  me, 
When  the  gates  of  heaven  open, 

I  shall  know  my  Annie  Lee. 
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A  OOUHTRY  WEDDDTa  II IH DLL 


IT   A   HIBSIOXABT. 


ON  our  arrival  we  found  the  bridegroom,  a 
boy  of  eight  3* ears,  had  gone,  accompanied 
by  his  male  friends,  to  the  home  of  the  bride. 
The  father  of  the  boy,  who  followed  him  after 
a  short  time,  had  a  great  many  parting  injunc- 
tions, given  with  tears  by  the  female  members 
of  the  family,  to  do  every  thing  that  was  nec- 
essary and  spare  no  expense.  This,  I  was  told, 
was  a  part  of  the  routine  on  such  occasions. 

We  found  that  two  parties  were  expected. 
The  one  consisted  of  the  little  boy,  who  was  to 
return,  bringing  his  bride  to  his  father's  house; 
and  the  other,  the  betrothed  husband  of  the 
little  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
who  was  to  come  and  claim  his  bride.  Just  as 
the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  great 
mountain  which  bounded  the  western  horizon, 
the  sound  of  the  native  fife  and  drum  gave  no- 
tice that  the  bridegroom  was  at  hand.  A 
couple  of  women  started  out  to  meet  him  with 
songs  of  welcome.  Soon  the  party  appeared, 
wending  its  way  along  a  narrow,  zigzag  path, 
which  entered  the  valley  some  distance  below 
us.  First  came  the  musicians,  and  then  the 
bridegroom,  a  great,  stalwart  man,  clothed  in 
scarlet  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  surrounded  by  his  friends.  His  red 
cap  was  adorned  with  peculiar  tinsel  flowers, 
and  before  his  face  was  a  net- work  of  red  silk, 
which  quite  concealed  his  features.  He  was 
conducted  to  a  spot  a  Utile  distance  from  the 
house,  where  fresh  hay  had  been  spread  and  a 
heap  of  wood  gathered  to  give  light  and  heat 
through  the  night.  A  blanket  was  spread,  and 
on  this  he  took  his  seat,  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom being  next  to  him,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  party  around. 

Soon  the  sound  of  distant  music  was  again 
heard,  and  this  time  we  turned  to  watch  the 
home-bringing  of  the  bride,  the  daughter-in-law 
of  our  host.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
discover  the  happy  pair,  but  at  last  I  espied 
them  upon  the  backs  of  some  of  their  kind 
friends.  Poor  children!  I  did  not  wonder  their 
little  feet  had  grown  tired  of  the  weary  way, 
and  that  they  had  been  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  help.  The  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  and  a 
hill  cow,  not  much  larger  than  a  goat,  with  her 
calf.  This  party  was  also  escorted  to  a  place 
which  had  been  prepared  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  first  arrival  and  from  the  house. 

There,  too,  fresh  hay  had  been  spread,  and 
soon  the  blazing  logs  were  throwing  out  a  ruddy 
blaze,  which  served  to  make  the  scene  still  more 


picturesque.  A  Brahmin  was  present  to  per- 
form the  wedding  ceremonies,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  he  prognosticated  as  to  the  stars 
being  in  a  favorite  position.  The  low,  plaintive 
strains  of  the  women  beguiled  the  time  as  they 
sung — 

"  A  merchant  has  come  from  a  land  afar, 
He  ask 3  for  a, gem  at  our  cottage  door; 
He  begs  not  for  penrls  or  diamonds  rare. 
But  seeks  for  our  child  so  fresh  and  fair. 
O,  why  wilt  thou  take  our  jewel  bright, 
And  leave  us  in  sorrow,  tears,  and  night?*' 

Night  had  now  closed  in,  and  soon  the  Brah- 
min, with  a  number  of  others,  went  to  the  first 
arrived  party,  taking  a  brass  plate  on  which 
were  arranged  several  small  open  lamps.  These 
were  lighted,  and  then  the  Brahmin,  standing 
before  the  bridegroom,  who  remained  sitting, 
waved  the  vessel  containing  the  lamps  about 
him,  the  bridegroom  sometimes  putting  his  fore- 
head upon  the  earth.  Money  was  also  put 
.upon  the  plate,  forming  a  part  of  the  wedding 
fee.  During  all  this  time  the  bride  elect  was 
kept  concealed,  and  the  ceremony  in  which  she 
is  to  take  part  will  not  be  performed  till  to- 
morrow morning. 

And  now  came  the  time  for  the  other  little 
bridegroom  to  bring  his  almost  baby  bride  fc 
her  future  home.  With  drum  and  fife,  as  well 
as  singing,  the  two  children  were  escorted  to 
the  door  where  the  Brahmin  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  little  lady;  enveloped  in  her 
scarlet  vail,  was  as  coy  as  any  bride  need  be. 
while  her  liege  lord  was  apparently  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  business  of  carrying  the  great 
sword,  which  reminded  one  of  David  and  Go- 
liah's  weapon.  At  the  threshold  they  stopped. 
The  Brahmin  muttered  over  some  Sanscrit  from 
the  Vedas,  waved  the  lighted  lamps  about  them, 
and  then  put  two  earthen  cups,  one  above  the 
other,  upon  the  bride's  head.  A  friendly  band 
kept  them  balanced  for  her,  and  then  the  Brah- 
min conducted  them  into  the  room  where  the 
family  were  assembled  to  receive  them.  We 
saw  no  more,  but  I  was  told  that  the  parents 
and  grandparents*  of  the  bridegroom  would  each 
drink  of  this  water,  thus  signifying  that  as  wa- 
ter quenched  the  thirst,  so  the  arrival  of  this  . 
daughter-in-law  satisfied  all  their  desires  for  ■ 
happiness. 

It  is  late  at  night,  but  the  distant  music  is 
still  heard,  for  the  wedding  is  now  in  progress. 


A  boy  was  asked  what  meekness  was.  He 
thought  a  moment  and  said,  "Meekness  gives 
smooth  answers  to  rough  questions.1' 
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'PLBA8B,  MAMMA,  IT  WASN'T  MY  FAULT." 


"T)LEASE,  mamma,  it  wasn't  my  fault,  it 

X    was—" 

"  Anna,  Anna/1  said  Mrs.  Carlton,  holding  up 
her  finger,  and  looking  earnestly  but  sadly  at 
her  little  girl,  "going  to  blame  some  one  else, 
my  darling,  as  usual!" 

"No,  mamma,  indeed  I  was  n't.  I  was  going 
to  blame  this  thing  round  my  neck,  it  caught 
in  the  feather  of  my  pen,  and  then  the  ink 
went  all  over  my  copy-book  and  aunt  Nellie's 
work.  I  'm  sure  it  was  n't  my  fault,  mamma; 
now  was  it;  how  could  I  help  it?" 

"  I  'm  afraid  my  little  girl  has  a  bad  memory," 
said  Anna's  mamma,  very  quietly. 

"Me!  mamma!. a  bad  memory?" 

"Yes,  my  dear — you — " 

And  Mrs.  Carlton's  eyes  were  turned  very 
fixedly  on  little  Anna,  generally,  and  on  the 
"thing  she  wore  round  her  neck,"  particularly. 
Anna  looked  at  her  mamma.  Aunt  Nellie, 
who  had  left  the  room  just  as  the  accident  had 
happened,  that  she  might  endeavor  to  get  the 
ink-stains  out  of  the  embroidery  at  which  she 
was  working,  came  back  and  quietly  resumed 
her  seat  and  her  employment.  She  looked 
neither  at  her  sister,  Mrs.  Carlton,  nor  at  her 
little  niece.  There  was  a  great  silence  in  the 
little  back  drawing-room  at  Elm  Cottage. 

So  very,  very,  very  still. 

Before  long,  however,  Anna,  who  was  looking 
down  at  her  two  hands,  which  were,  as  usual, 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  ink,  remembered  certain 
things  which  aunt  Nellie  had  often  said  to  her 
about  these  same  inky  fingers,  and  began  rub- 
bing them  together,  in  the  very  vain  attempt 
to  make  them  clean.  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Anna  was  holding  her  head  down, 
or  that  the  contrast  to  her  white  pinafore  be- 
came more  striking  as  her  face  came  nearer  to 
it,  can  not  perhaps  be  ascertained  just  now;  but 
one  thing  is  quite  certain,  little  Anna's  face 
grew  to  such  a  very,  very  bright  red,  that  the 
crimson  cloth  on  the  table  looked  quite  dim 
beside  it. 

And  all  this  time  Anna  did  not  say  any  thing; 
Mrs.  Carlton  did  not  say  any  thing;  and  aunt 
Nellie  did  not  say  any  thing.  It  was  Winter- 
time, and  evening-time,  and  the  fire  was  burn- 
ing very  brightly,  and  Myrtle,  the  cat,  lay  on 
the  hearth -rug,  purring  away  in  a  state  of  great 
happiness. 


And  Myrtle's  purring  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  stillness,  except,  perhaps,  the 
regular  gentle  buzz  of  aunt  Nellie's  needle,  as 
it  went  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  of  aunt  Nellie's 
work.  Presently,  as  little  Anna  remained  still 
with  her  head  down,  and  her  two  inky  hands 
rubbing  one  another  in  her  lap,  it  seemed  as 
though  there  were  more  likelihood  of  her  get- 
ting them  clean,  for  first  one  drop  of  water, 
and  then  another  drop  of  water  fell  down  upon 
them,  and  still  Anna  rubbed  away  silently  at 
her  little  inky  fingers. 

"  Where  do  you  think  these  little  drops  of 
water  came  from?" 

Anna  was  crying. 

Still  Mrs.  Carlton  looked  at  her,  and  did  not 
say  any  thing.  Still  Anna  continued  crying 
quietly,  and  her  head  bent  lower  and  lower. 
Presently  she  got  down  from  her  chair  and  left 
the  room.  Shall  we  follow  Anna,  or  shall  we 
stay  in  with  Mrs.  Carlton  and  her  sister? 

Let  us  follow  Anna.  She  is  creeping  slowly 
up  stairs;  and  on  her  way  she  meets  the  house- 
maid, Margaret,  and  Anna  thinks  she  will  turn 
round  and  go  down  again,  for  she  does  not  like 
Margaret  to  see  her  crying;  but  she  has  not 
time  to  escape  before  Margaret  says: 

"What '8  the  matter,  Miss  Anna,  what  are 
you  crying  about?" 

"Nothing,"  replies  Anna;  "get  away,  Mar- 
garet, and  do  n't  tease  me." 

And  Anna  drew  herself  away  pettishly  from 
the  touch  of  Margaret's  hand,  which  had  been 
laid  very  gently  on  the  little  girl's  shoulders. 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't  want  to  tease  you,  Miss 
Anna,"  said  Margaret,  and  went  down. 

Anna  continued  her  way  up  stairs.  When 
she  got  to  the  landing  place  she  met  the  nurse 
with  her  little  brother  Freddy,  whom  she  was 
taking  down  stairs  to  wish  his  mamma  and 
auntie  good-night. 

"Nanna,  Nanna,"  said  little  Freddy,  "dood- 
night;"  and  he  bent  down  from  his  nurse's 
arms  to  kiss  his  sister;  but  Anna  turned  away, 
and  would  n't  look  at  her  little  brother. 

"0,  for  shame,  Miss  Anna,"  said  the  nurse, 
"not  to  wish  your  little  brother  good-night;" 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  and  took  Anna's  arm 
gently  to  bring  her  back,  but  Anna  snatched 
herself  away,  and  walked  sullenly  into  her  own 
little  room,  and  nurse  went  down  with  little 
Freddy. 

When  Anna  was  alone,  she  sat  down  on  a 
little  stool,  and  sobbed  aloud,  and  her  face  grew 
redder  than  ever;  and  as  she  rubbed  her  eyes 
with  her  dirty,  inky  fingers,  you  may  fancy 
what  a  strange  state  her  cheeks  were  in  before 
very  long;  but  still  Anna  cried  on. 
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Now,  we  will  leave  her,  and  go  down  stairs 
into  the  back  drawing-room.  Margaret,  the 
housemaid,  has  been  putting  fresh  coals  on 
the  fire,  and  sweeping  the  hearth,  and  making 
every  thing  look  bright  and  olean;  and  the  cat, 
who  did  not  at  all  like  being  disturbed,  and 
who  stretched  her  legs,  and  her  tail,  and  set 
up  her  back  in  a  most  curious  manner,  seems 
to  have  recovered  herself,  and  is  now  busy 
washing  her  face;  and  the  nurse  and  little 
Freddy  are  just  leaving  the  room;  little  Freddy 
has  kissed  his  mamma  and  Auntie  Nell,  and 
wished  them  "dood-night,"  and  as  the  door  is 
opened  for  them  to  go  up  stairs  again,  there  is 
a  sound  from  above  as  of  some  one  sobbing 
aloud. 

"Anna  kying,  mamma/'  said  little  Freddy; 
and  then  nurse  took  him  up  stairs  to  bed,  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  and  her  sister  were  left  together. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  about  poor  Anna,"  began  aunt 
Nellie. 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Anna's  mamma. 

They  were  neither  of  them  angry  with  Anna, 
you  see,  they  were  both  very  sorry;  and  yet 
Anna  was  often  a  very  naughty  girl,  a  disobe- 
dient girl;  she  was  passionate  too,  and  did  not 
always  tell  the  truth.  Her  greatest  failing  was 
her  readiness  to  excuse  herself  when  she  had 
done  wrong.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  look 
for  the  cause  of  any  accident  which  happened 
to  her,  of  any  clumsiness  of  which  she  was 
guilty,  in  herself;  she  always  believed  it  was 
in  some  one  else.  Anna  did  not  look  at  home. 
She  was  naturally  thoughtless,  careless,  and 
awkward.  These  were  failings  which  God  had 
seen  fit  to  permit  her  to  be  born  with.  But 
when  these  were  pointed  out  to  her,  and  ex- 
perience showed  her  that  she  had  them,  it  be- 
came her  duty,  her  privilege,  with  the  help  of 
God's  grace,  to  struggle  against  these  failings, 
to  watch,  and  to  pray;  but  Anna  did  not  watch, 
she  seldom  prayed,  and  her  struggles  were  gen- 
erally directed  toward  ridding  herself  of  the 
responsibility  of  her  own  foolish  acts,  by  throw- 
ing the  blame  upon  people,  or  things,  which 
had  really  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Two  days  before,  Anna  had  had  a  present 
of  a  very  pretty  little  writing-desk,  very  beau- 
tifully and  completely  fitted  up  with  paper,  pens, 
inkstand,  pen-knife,  pencil,  envelopes,  stamps, 
and,  in  fact,  every  thing  that  could  possibly 
belong  to  a  writing-desk;  of  course,  there  was 
a  lock  and  key  to  this  desk,  and  Anna  had 
managed  before  the  day  was  over  to  lose  the 
key  twice.  Once,  she  was  sure  that  Freddy 
had  taken  it  off  the  table,  and  thrown  it  away; 
though  it  afterward  appeared  that  Freddy  had 
not  been  in  the  room  where  it  was,  and  the 


key  was  found  in  her  doll's  pocket,  where  Anna 
herself  had  put  it,  when,  in  her  delight  at  her 
new  possession,  she  had  told  that  very  pretty, 
but  inanimate  creature,  the  doll,  that  she  should 
have  a  desk  one  day,  and  a  key  like  her  own 
to  keep  in  her  pocket;  and  the  second  time 
Anna  knew  that  she  must  have  left  it  in  the 
lock  itself;  but  she  was  sure  that  Margaret  had 
moved  the  desk,  and  the  key  had  dropped  out, 
whereas  she  had  carried  it  up  into  her  own 
little  room  herself,  and  put  it  down  on  the 
wash  hand -stand,  where  it  was  found  when  she 
went  to  bed. 

You  see  what  a  careless  little  thing  Anna 
was;  and  I  dare  say,  you  see  that  it  was  not 
her  carelessness  that  she  was  so  much  to  be 
blamed  for,  but  her  readiness  to  make  other 
people  responsible  for  her  own  stupidity. 

Well,  the  day  after  the  desk  had  been  given 
to  her,  and  the  key,  as  you  know,  had  been 
lost  twice,  Anna  asked  her  mamma  to  let  her 
have  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  fasten  her  key  to,  so 
that  she  might  wear  it  round  her  neck,  and  be 
less  likely  to  lose  it.  And  so  a  nice  piece  of  dark- 
blue  narrow  ribbon  was  found  in  aunt  Nellie's 
work-box — you  were  almost  sure  to  find  any 
thing  and  every  thing  you  wanted  in  aunt  Nel- 
lie's work-box — and  Anna  felt  so  comfortable 
when  she  reflected  that  she  could  n't  lose  her 
key  now,  that  she  forget  that  even  the  very 
means  by  which  she  had  secured  the  key  would, 
with  her  careless  propensities,  require  a  special 
degree  of  watchfulness,  lest  it  should  be  the  occa- 
sion of  some  fresh  blunder.  She  had  scarcely 
had  the  key  hanging  securely  from  her  neck 
more  than  an  hour,  when,  in  nursing  one  of  the 
cat's  little  tabby  kittens,  she  amused  herself 
with  twisting  the  blue  ribbon  round  and  round 
the  poor  little  creature's  neck,  and  then  being 
suddenly  called  away,  she  started  up,  and  threw 
the  kitten  from  her,  but  instead  of  falling  to  the 
ground,  the  poor  little  thing  hung  suspended 
by  the  neck,  and  was  nearly  choked;  while 
Anna,  in  her  clumsy  efforts  to  shake  the  poor 
little  thing  off,  got  severely  scratched  for  her 
pains;  whereupon,  she  gave  poor  kitty  a  tre- 
mendous slap,  and  called  it  "a  horrid  little 
thing."  Aunt  Nellie,  who  saw  the  conclusion 
of  this  tragedy,  but  not  the  beginning,  was 
told  that  "the  kitten  had  got  itself  entangled 
in  my  nice  blue  ribbon,  and  nearly  broke  it  off 
my  neck."  And  so  aunt  Nellie  advised  the  key 
to  be  worn  inside  Anna's  dress,  and  then  Mi  ere 
would  not  be  the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  the 
same  accident. 

Anna  said,  "Yes,  aunt;"  but  added,  "It 
was  n't  my  fault." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Anna  dropped 
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her  thimble,  which  rolled  away  under  the  feeder, 
and  in  stooping  to  take  it  up,  of  coarse  Anna 
bad  to  get  quite  cIobo  to  the  poker  and  tongs, 
and  as  she  rose  op,  there  was  a  tremendous 
clatter;  and  the  poker,  which  had  been  hooked 
into  the  blue  ribbon,  was  lifted  up,  and  being 
too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  a  thin  and  narrow 
piece  of  silk,  already  weakened  by  the  encounter 
with  the  kitten,  the  ribbon  broke;  down  went 
the  poker,  with  no  little  noise,  on  to  the  tongs, 
and  the  key  slipping  off  went  under  the  grate. 
"Anna,  Anna!"  Mrs.  Carlton  had  said, "what 
are  you  about?  You  have  disturbed  aunt  Nel- 
lie, who  was  trying  to  get  to  sleep  because  of 
her  headache." 

"It  was  n't  my  fault,  mamma,"  said  Anna; 
"how  could  I  help  the  poker  catching  into  my 
ribbon  and  breaking  it?  Nasty,  great,  clumsy, 
heavy  thing!" 

"Were  you  wearing  your  key  inside  your 
frock,  dear?'1  asked  aunt  Nellie,  very  gently. 

Anna  did  not  answer,  and  there  was  no  more 
said.  She  looked  sorry,  and  she  was  sorry,  for 
she  was  fond  of  her  aunt  Nellie,  and  did  not 
like  the  thought  of  having  disturbed  her. 

And  Mrs.  Carlton  mended  the  ribbon,  and 
put  it  round  Anna's  neck,  and  the  key  inside 
the  frock.  And  all  went  on  well  enough  till 
the  next  evening,  when  Anna  had  her  lessons 
to  do,  and,  of  course,  got  out  her  desk,  and 
began  to  write  her  exercise. 

"The  key  is  outside  again,  Anna,"  said  Mrs. 
Carlton. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  answered  Anna;  "but  I've 
just  done  my  writing,  and  then  I  shall  put  my 
things  away,  and  put  it  back.  It  'a  such  a  fuss 
pulling  it  out  each  time." 

And  then  a  very  few  minutes  after,  and  Anna 
caught  the  feather  end  of  her  pen  in  the  blue 
ribbon;  she  gave  it  a  sudden  jerk,  and  away 
flew  the  ink  across  the  table,  and  all  over  aunt 
Nellie's  embroidery,  as  you  read  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  this  little  story. 

Now  you  understand  what  Mrs.  Carlton  meant 
by  saying,  "I  'm  afraid  my  little  girl  has  a  bad 
memory." 

Perhaps  you  think  that  if  Anna  had  a  bad 
memory  she  could  not  help  that.  Of  course 
not.  But,  then,  if  a  little  girl  has  a  bad  mem- 
ory, and  finds  that  she  forgets  to  do  things  in 
a  very  little  while  after  she  has  been  desired 
to  do  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  ought  to 
do  what  she  is  told  directly,  and  then  the  bad 
memory  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  But  Anna  had  not  a  bad  memory,  for 
she  remembered  perfectly  when  she  began  to 
cry,  and  to  feel  humbled. 

How  many — many— many — times  she  had  got 
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herself  into  trouble  by  disobedience!  When  she 
had  disobeyed,  and  had  seen  the  evil  of  her  dis- 
obedience, she  was  hurt,  and  sorry,  and  angry; 
and  yet  that  did  not  always  make  matters  better; 
in  fact,  it  often  made  them  worse. 

When  Anna  left  the  drawing-room  she  was 
really  sorry  and  ashamed;  but  as  she  went  up 
stairs  she  grew  angry,  because  she  met  Mar- 
garet, and  she  was  annoyed  that  Margaret 
should  see  her  in  disgrace;  and  then  she  grew 
8 till  more  angry  when  she  met  nurse  and  little 
Freddy;  and  when,  later  still,  nurse  came  in  to 
her  and  told  her  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  Anna 
lost  her  temper  completely,  and,  snatching  the 
key  from  her  neck,  threw  it  violently  on  the  floor. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  Anna 
was  sitting  moodily  on  one  end  of  her  bed,  the 
door  was  open,  and  Mrs.  Carlton  came  gently 
in,  and  said: 

"Anna,  my  dear,  go  down  stairs  and  put 
your  desk  and  books  away,  and  then  come 
back  to  me." 

Anna  went  down.  When  she  had  put  every 
thing  into  her  desk  she  felt  for  the  key.  It  was 
not  to  be  found. 

"There!"  she  said,  "aunt  Nellie,  my  key  is 
gone  again." 

And  then  suddenly  she  remembered  her  burst 
of  anger  a  little  while  before;  and  there  up 
stairs  was  her  mamma,  and  she  would  find  the 
key  and  the  ribbon  on  the  floor;  and  now  Anna 
was  once  again  subdued,  and  she  went  back  to 
her  mother.  There  was  Mrs.  Carlton  with  the 
blue  ribbon  in  her  hand. 

"O,  mamma,"  cried  Anna,  "I  am  so  very 
sorry.  Do  punish  me,  mamma.  I  '11  bear  any 
punishment,  indeed  I  will;  take  my  desk  away 
from  me,  mamma,  and  forgive  me." 

"Anna,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Carlton,  "I 
can  forgive  you  without  punishing  you  by  de- 
priving you  of  your  desk.  If  you  are  truly 
sorry  for  your  misbehavior,  and  acknowledge 
it,  I  do  forgive  you.  Remember  to  watch  and 
pray  that  yon  may  not  give  way  to  the  habit 
of  saying  when  you  do  wrong,  'It  is  not  my 
fault/  God  says,  'If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us;  but  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.1  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  make  sacrifice  of  your  little  desk,  I  only 
wish  you  to  be  obedient,  for  God  says  that 
'  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.' " 


"  Good  prayers,"  says  an  old  English  divine, 
"  never  come  weeping  home.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
receive  either  what  I  ask,  or  what  I  should  ask." 
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THE  BEAR'S  BIKVEB. 


ur\  PAPA!  please  tell  us  a  story  now,  while 

*J  you  have  nothing  to  do !" 

So  exclaimed  one  and  another  of  the  group 
of  little  ones,  climbing  around  their  father,  as 
be  sat  resting  by  the  evening  fire. 

"Well,  as  I  have  'nothing  to  do*  I  suppose 
I  must.     What  sort  of  a  story  shall  it  be?" 

"A  bear  story,"  said  one;  "0,  yes,  tell  us 
about  the  bear  who  stole  a  dinner!" 

Papa  protested  that  he  had  told  that  story 
over  and  over  again,  but  indulgently  gave  it 
again,  as  requested. 

We  listened,  too,  to  the  story  which  was  such 
a  favorite  with  the  children,  and,  as  we  had 
never  read  it  in  the  newspapers,  we  thought  it 
might  perhaps  amuse  "ottr  little  folks." 

"A  good  many  years  ago,"  said  papa,  "before 
I  was  born,  my  father  and  mother  went  to  live 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State.  If 
you  look  on  your  map  now,  you  will  see  towns 
and  villages  dotted  about  where  then  there  were 
scarcely  any  settlements — nothing  but  thick 
woods. 

"Bears  in  'em?"  asked  a  boy  with  wide- 
opened  eyes. 

"Yes,  woods  with  bears  in  'em. — only  think  1" 

"  I  should  n't  think  your  father  and  mother 
would  have  liked  to  go  and  live  where  the 
bears  were." 

"0,  the  bears  did  not  often  trouble  settlers. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  ever  came  near  my 
father's  place.  But  afterward,  when  they  had 
come  back  to  the  East  to  live,  and  I  was  a 
little  fellow  climbing  on  my  father's  knee,  just 
as  you  do  now,  he  used  to  tell  me  this  story 
about  a  man  who  settled  out  there — I  suppose 
somewhere  near  them. 

"This  man  had  built  a  saw-mill,  some  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  and  often  he  used  to  go 
to  the  mill  to  work  all  day,  taking  his  dinner 
with  him. 

"You  have  seen  a  saw-mill?  You  know  its 
use  is  to  saw  big,  heavy  logs — the  trunks  of 
trees — into  nice,  smooth  boards,  to  build  houses 
with. 

"Well,  one  day  the  man  had  been  hard  at 
work  all  the  morning  at  his  mill,  and  when  it 
drew  near  noon  he  began  to  feel  hungry,  and 
thought  he  would  stop  and  eat  his  dinner.  So 
he  sat  down  on  a  large  log  upon  which  the 
saw  was  working,  with  his  tin-pail  by  his  side. 
Was  he  afraid  of  the  saw?  0,  no,  he  could 
jump  off  at  any  moment,  if  he  came  too  near 
the  saw. 

"  While  he  was  eating  the  good  things  which 
his  wife  had  put  up  for  him,  and  thinking  of 


his  work,  his  home,  and  his  babies,  who  should 
come  up  but  a  rough  old  bear! 

"Bruin  smelled  the  goodies  and  thought  he 
would  put  in  for  a  share.  So  he  quietly  mounted 
the  log  on  the  other  side  of  the  dinner-pail,  and 
stuck  his  nose  in  \b,  as  if  to  say,  'Give  me  some.' 

"  The  good  man  was  somewhat  startled,  you 
may  believe,  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  visitor. 
Of  course  he  would  not  be  so  impolite  as  to  re- 
fuse him  a  share  of  the  feast;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  when  Bruin  had  finished  his  dinner,  he 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  give  him  a  loving 
hug  by  way  of  thanks,  so  he  prudently  with- 
drew to  a  safe  distance,  and  gave  up  the  whole 
to  him.  Bruin  munched  in  perfect  content,  with 
his  nose  in  the  pail  and  his  back  to  the  saw, 
while  the  owner  of  the  dinner  looked  on  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  wished  for  his  gun. 

"But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  log  had  been 
gradually  working  up  toward  the  saw,  and  now 
all  at  once  the  bear  felt  a  slight  nip  at  his  tail. 
At  this  he  growled,  and  gave  an  angry  shake, 
moving  a  little  further  along  the  log.  Presently 
he  received  another  nip;  and  growled  more  sav- 
agely, but  could  not  turn  from  his  delightful 
repast.  But  when  he  was  moved  a  third  time 
within  reach  of  the  saw,  and  felt  another  bite, 
his  bear  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer;  so  he 
turned  in  a  rage,  and  hugged  the  old  saw  with 
all  his  might.  And  what  happened  then?  Why, 
of  course,  he  was  cut  in  two;  and  the  man  had 
bear  meat  enough  for  a  number  of  dinners, 
besides  nice  bear-skin  caps  for  his  little  boys 
to  keep  their  ears  warm. 

"Now,  you  have  been  told  to  look  out  for  a 
moral  in  a  story;  what  shall  we  learn  from 
this?    Why, 

"1.  That  he  who  steals  a  dinner  is  likely  to 
pay  dear  for  it. 

"2.  That  he  who  flings  himself  in  a  passion 
against  any  thing  which  annoys  him  will  be 
apt  to  get  sorely  cut  and  wounded  thereby, 
and  make  matters  very  much  worse." 


THE  LITTLE  BOY'S  PBAYEE. 


Lord,  look  upon  a  little  child, 
By  nature  sinful,  rude,  and  wild; 
0  put  thy  gracious  hands  on  me. 
And  make  me  all  X  ought  to  be. 

Make  me  thy  child,  a  child  of  God, 
Washed  in  my  Savior's  precious  blood; 
And  my  whole  soul,  from  sin  set  tree, 
A  little  vessel  fall  of  thee. 

0,  Jesus,  take  me  to  thy  breast, 
And  bless  me,  that  I  may  be  blest; 
Both  when  I  wake,  and  when  I  sleep. 
Wilt  thou  my  soul  in  safety  keep? 
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A  Word  to  Younq  Men.— There  is  a  sad  lack  of 
earnestness  among  young  men.  To  dress,  smoke,  talk 
twaddle  and  slang,  and  frequent  places  of  amusement, 
seem  with  many  to  be  the  chief  end  of  life. 

And  even  among  those  who  profess  religion,  the  time 
frittered  away  and  misspent  is  something  painful  to  esti- 
mate. The  hours  that  might  be  devoted  to  useful  study 
or  active  labor  for  Christ  are  spent  in  desultory  read- 
ing, aimless  sauntering  through  the  streets,  or  shallow, 
profitless  conversation.  Some  excuse  their  idleness  by 
quoting  the  worn-out  illustration  of  the  bent  bow,  and 
say  "  they  must  have  a  recreation."  Becreation  is  nec- 
essary, but  let  it  be  of  the  right  sort.  We  have  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  old  adage,  "  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  But  when  Jack  plays,  let 
him  play  sensibly  and  in  good  earnest.  We  understand 
recreation  to  be  creating  afresh  of  mental  and  physical 
power,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  attained  by 
reading  sensational  literature,  engaging  in  empty  talk, 
or  becoming  deeply  interested  in  questionable  amuse- 
ments. Young  men,  life  was  given  to  you  for  other 
things  than  these.  That  wondrous  nature  with  its  soar- 
ing hopes  and  depressing  fears,  its  godlike  intellect  and 
deep  instincts  of  immortality,  is  too  valuable  to  be  passed 
thus.  And  if  any  should  read  this  who  are  lovers  of 
pleasure  more  than  of  God  and  man,  we  would  say  to 
them,  is  there  no  soul  to  save,  no  heaven  to  win,  no 
mind  to  adorn  with  beauty,  no  success  to  be  achieved; 
are  there  no  wasters  to  be  reclaimed,  no  tears  to  wipe 
away,  no  hearts  to  cheer,  no  feeble  hands  to  be  lifted 
up  and  strengthened;  is  there  nothing  to  be  done,  that 
you  should  cast  your  manhood  away  on  trifles,  and 
spend  your  time  on  shadows  that  ever  elude  your  grasp? 
Assume  your  true  positions  in  the  world.  Be  earnest. 
Lead  the  van  among  the  good  and  true.  Grasp  the 
weapon  all-prayer,  and  battle  manfully  against  the 
evils  that  hold  the  world  in  thralldom.  Lay  hold  upon 
the  strength  of  God,  and  labor  to  bring  in  the  time  in 
which 

"  Each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood." 

Influence  op  Fehale  Society. — It  is  better  for 
you  to  pass  an  evening  now  and  then  in  a  lady's  draw- 
ing-room, even  though  the  conversation  be  slow,  and 
you  know  the  girls'  song  by  heart,  than  in  a  club,  tav- 
ern, or  pit  of  a  theater. 

All  amusements  of  youth  to  which  virtuous  women 
are  not  admitted,  rely  on  it,  are  deleterious  in  their 
nature.  All  men  who  avoid  female  society  have  dull 
perceptions  and  are  stupid,  or  have  gross  tastes,  and 
revolt  against  what  is  pure.    Your  club  swaggerers, 


who  are  sucking  the  buts  of  billiard  cues  all  night,  call 
female  society  insipid.  Poetry  is  insipid  to  a  yokel; 
beauty  has  no  charms  for  a  blind  man;  music  does  not 
please  a  poor  beast  who  does  not  know  one  tune  from 
another,  and  as  a  true  epicure  is  hardly  ever  tired 
of  water  sanchy  and  brown  bread  and  butter,  I  protest 
that  I  can  sit  for  a  whole  night  talking  to  a  well-regu- 
lated, kindly  woman,  about  her  girl  coming  out,  or  her 
boy  at  college,  and  like  the  evening's  entertainment. 
One  of  the  great  benefits  man  derives  from  woman's 
society  is  that  he  is  bound  to  be  respectful  to  them. 
The  habit  is  of  great  good  to  your  moral  man,  depend 
upon  it.  Our  education  makes  of  us  the  most  emi- 
nently selfish  men  of  the  world.  We  fight  for  our- 
selves,  we  push  for  ourselves,  we  yawn  for  ourselves, 
we  light  our  pipes  and  say  we  won't  go  out;  we  prefer 
ourselves  and  our  ease;  and  the  greatest  good  that 
comes  to  a  man  from  woman's  society  is  that  he  has  to 
think  for  somebody  besides  himself,  somebody  to  whom 
he  is  bound  to  be  constantly  attentive  and  respect- 
ful.— Thackeray. 

A  Sunny  Temper.—- You  gain  nothing  by  fretting; 
you  only  waste  your  strength  by  it.  Choose  your 
work,  plan  as  skillfully  as  you  can,  put  your  whole 
heart  into  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  a  kind  Providence  that  overlooks  not  a  single 
one  of  us.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  of  your 
life  and  happiness  are  mortgaged  by  this  habit  of  wor- 
rying? And  after  all,  what  does  it  accomplish?  How 
does  it  help  you  on?  How  much  strength  does  it 
bring  to  you  in  your  labors  and  exertions?  None — 
none  whatever.  A  ruffled  temper  all  the  time  throws 
to  the  surface  the  "mire  and  dirt"  of  the  nature;  it 
does  not  combine  the  best  elements,  and  help  them  to 
work  together  to  the  best  advantage,  but  only  the 
worst,  and  gives  them  alone  all  the  chance.  A  beauti- 
ful, sunny  temper  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  as  many 
suppose,  but  of  strength  and  harmony  of  character. 
It  shows  that  there  is  a  power  seated  at  the  center  of 
the  being,  that  knows  how  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Clarendon  wrote  of  anger,  that  it  is  the  most 
impotent  passion  that  occupies  the  mind  of  man;  it 
effects  nothing  it  goes  about,  and  hurts  the  man  who  is 
possessed  by  it  more  than  any  other  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  He  knew  the  human  heart.  The  worst  of 
anger  is.  if  you  give  the  reins  to  it  for  once,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  for  you  to  keep  them  yourself  the  next 
time,  and  makes  over  just  so  much  of  it  to  the  enemy. 
But  a  cheerful  temper  is  like  the  genial  sun,  in  whose 
warm  rays  all  men  like  to  bask.    The  possessor  of 
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such  may  not,  perhaps,  make  as  many  stare  and  trem- 
ble at  his  barbed  phrases  of  satire  or  scorn,  bat  he  will 
certainly  make  more  devoted  and  loving  friends,  and, 
what  is  more,  be  very  sure  to  keep  them. 

Woman. — The  character  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  fe- 
male is  too  tender  and  delicate  to  be  handled  roughly. 
Like  the  dew-drop  that  sparkles  on  the  bosom  of  the 
rose  bud,  the  first  rude  breath  is  apt  to  sweep  it  away. 
Surely,  then,  it  should  be  guarded  with  a  pious  care 
by  her  who  now  possesses  it,  and  should  never  be  sul- 
lied by  the  foul  taint  of  withering  calumny.  The  man 
who  would  cast  a  deadly  blight  on  the  reputation  of 
an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  woman,  by  direct  accu- 
sations or  accused  innuendoes,  is  a  vile  and  heartless 
wretch  unfit  for  the  companionship  of  his  species. 

The  influence  of  woman  in  the  endearing  relations 
of  sister,  of  wife,  and  of  mother,  exceeds  all  concep- 
tion in  its  extent  and  its  power.  In  this  respect  she  is 
far  superior  to  the  sterner  sex.  How  is  the  wild  and 
wayward  brother  restrained  from  a  csreer  of  vice,  and 
led  in  the  paths  of  purity  and  peace,  by  the  mild  and 
persuasive  entreaties,  the  soft  and  feminine  gentleness 
of  his  affectionate  and  confiding  sister!  How  are  the 
asperities  of  the  husband  softened,  his  evil  habits  cor- 
rected, and  the  nobler  and  better  attributes  of  his  na- 
ture developed  in  their  lovely  and  exquisite  propor- 
tions, by  the  captivating  graces,  the  generous  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom!  And 
how  is  the  rude  and  reckless  boy  met,  at  the  very 
avenue  of  guilt,  by  the  hallowed  form  of  her  who  bore 
him,  now,  perhaps,  in  heaven,  as  she  kneeled  at  his 
bedside  in  early  childhood,  and  commended  him  to 
God,  or  urged  him,  amid  fast-flowing  tears,  to  emulate 
the  example  and  follow  the  steps  of  his  Savior! 

The  sympathy  of  woman  is  one  of  the  crowning  ex- 
cellencies of  her  nature.  This  is  the  golden  chain  that 
unites  her  with  loftier  intelligences,  and  with  the  Deity 
himself.  How  brightly  does  this  admirable  quality 
shine  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  anguish — by  the  pillow 
of  sickness  and  death!  Then,  indeed,  does  a  woman 
seem  like  a  guardian  angel  sent  from  a  higher  and 
holier  sphere,  to  cheer  our  moments  of  despondence 
and  distress,  to  smooth  our  otherwise  rugged  passage 
to  the  tomb,  and  to  prepare  the  departing  spirit  for  a 
happy  exit  from  this  world  of  woe.  Who,  then,  will 
.endeavor,  with  impious  hands,  to  withdraw  her  from 
.the  position  she  was  destined  to  occupy,  and  mar  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  her  character,  and  to  plunge 
her  into  the  turbid  waters  of  crime — a  loathing  to 
herself  and  a  nuisance  to  society? 

The  rainbow's  tints  are  not  so  bright 

As  the  rich  streak, 
That  like  a  beam  of  sunset  light 

Gilds  woman's  cheek. 

Not  the  glad  notes  of  joyous  Spring 

Which  charm  the  ear ; 
Nor  morning  lark's  gaj  caroling, 

Grateful  and  clear, 

Are  half  so  sweet  as  woman's  tones, 

In  that  lone  hour, 
When  Sorrow's  bleeding  bosom  owns 

Her  holy  power. 

As  the  last,  lorely,  lingering  ray 
i  o'er  the  west; 


The  parting  glance  of  dying  day, 
Sinking  to  rest, 

So  when  death's  shadows  darkly  frown, 

Hay  woman's  eye 
Fringe  them  with  brighter  hues  than 

The  evening  sky. 

The  Beloved  Wife. — Only  let  a  woman  be  sure 
she  is  precious  to  her  husband — not  useful,  not  con- 
venient simply,  but  lovely  and  beloved;  let  her  be  the 
recipient  of  his  polite  and  hearty  attentions;  lei  her 
feel  that  her  cares  and  love  are  noticed,  appreciated, 
and  returned;  let  her  opinion  be  asked,  her  approval 
sought,  and  her  judgment  respected  in  matters  of 
which  she  is  cognizant;  in  short,  let  her  only  be  loved, 
honored,  and  cherished,  in  fulfillment  of  the  marriage 
vow,  and  she  will  be  to  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
society,  a  well-spring  of  pleasure.  She  will  bear  pain, 
and  toil,  and  anxiety,  for  her  husband's  love  is  to  ber 
tower  and  fortress.  Shielded  and  sheltered  therein, 
adversity  will  have  lost  its  sting.  She  may  suffer,  bat 
sympathy  may  dull  the  edge  of  Borrow.  A  house  with 
love  in  it — and  by  love  expressed  in  words,  and  looks, 
and  deeds,  for  I  have  not  one  spark  of  faith  in  love 
that  never  crops  out — is  to  a  house  without  love,  as  a 
person  to  a  machine;  one  is  life,  the  other  is  mechan- 
ism. The  unloved  woman  may  have  bread  just  as 
light,  a  house  just  as  tidy  as  the  other,  but  the  latter 
has  a  spring  of  beauty  about  her,  a  joyousness  and 
aggressive,  and  penetrating,  and  pervading  brightness  to 
which  the  former  is  a  stranger.  The  deep  happiness 
in  her  heart  shines  out  in  her  face.  She  is  a  ray  of 
sunlight  in  the  house.  She  gleams  all  over  it,  makes 
it  airy,  and  gay,  and  graceful,  and  warm,  and  welcom- 
ing with  her.  She  is  full  of  devices,  and  plots,  and 
sweet  surprises  for  her  husband  and  family.  She  has 
never  done  with  the  romance  and  poetry  of  life.  She 
is  all  pure  and  gracious.  Humble  household  ways 
and  duties  have  for  her  a  golden  significance.  The 
prize  makes  the  calling  high,  and  the  end  signifies  the 
means.  Her  home  is  a  paradise,  not  sinless,  not  pain- 
less, but  still  a  paradise,  for  "love  is  heaven,  and 
heaven  is  love." 

Giving  Jot  to  a  Child.— Blessed  be  the  hand  that 
prepares  a  pleasure  for  a  child,  for  there  is  no  saying 
when  and  where  it  may  again  bloom  forth.  Does  not 
almost  every  body  remember  some  kind-hearted  man 
who  showed  him  a  kindness  in  the  dulcet  days  of  his 
childhood?  The  writer  of  this  recollects  himself,  at 
this  moment,  a  barefooted  lad,  standing  at  the  wooden 
fence  of  a  poor  little  garden  in  his  native  village,  while 
with  longing  eyes  he  gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were 
blooming  there  quietly  in  the  brightness  of  a  Sabbath 
morning.  The  possessor  came  forth  from  bis  little  cot- 
tage; he  was  a  wood-cutter  by  trade,  and  spent  the 
whole  week  at  work  in  the  woods.  He  had  come  into 
the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in  bis  coat  when 
he  went  to  Church.  He  saw  the  boy,  and  breaking  off 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  carnations—it  was  streaked 
with  red  and  white — he  gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the 
giver  nor  the  receiver  spoke  a  word,  and  with  bound- 
ing steps  the  boy  ran  home.  And  now  here,  at  a  vast 
distance  from  that  home,  after  so  many  events  of  so 
many  years,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated  the 
breast  of  that  boy  expresses  itself  on  paper.  The  car- 
nation has  long  since  faded,  but  it  now  blooms  afresh. 
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How  to  Lend  to  the  Lord.— A  poor  man  lived 
near  Deacon  Murray,  and  occasionally  called  at  his 
honse  for  a  supply  of  milk.  One  morning  he  came 
when  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Murray  rose 
to  wait  upon  him;  but  the  deacon  said  to  her, 

"  Wait  till  after  breakfast." 

She  did  so,  and  meantime  the  deacon  made  some  in- 
quiries of  the  man  about  his  family  and  circumstances. 
After  family  worship  the  deacon  invited  him  to  go  out 
to  the  barn  with  him. 

When  they  got  into  the  yard,  the  deacon,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  cows,  exclaimed, 

"  There,  take  that  cow  and  drive  her  home." 

The  man  thanked  him  heartily  for  the  cow,  and 
started  for  home;  but  the  deacon  was  observed  to  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  deep  thought  till  the  man  had  gone 
some  rods.     He  then  looked  up  and  called  out, 

"  Hey!  bring  that  cow  back." 

The  man  looked  back,  and  the  deacon  added, 

"  Let  that  cow  come  back,  and  you  come  back  too." 

He  did  so;  and  when  he  came  back  into  the  yard 
again,  the  deacon  said, 

"  There,  now  take  your  pick  of  the  cows;  I  an*t 
agoing  to  lend  to  the  Lord  the  poorest  cow  I  've  got!" 

How  to  Make  a  Bonnet —A  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  the  following  receipt— a 
la  Blot — for  making  a  bonnet:  "  Take  a  piece  of  plaited 
straw  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  and  bend  it  into  any 
shape  you  please  so  long  as  yon  can  balance  the  article 
on  the  top  of  yonr  head.  Smother  it  with  artificial 
flowers,  or  cover  it  if  yon  like  with  puffed  tulle,  and 
add  lappets  at  the  side  if  yon  think  them  becoming; 
bnt  this,  I  should  observe,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Plant 
a  full-blown  rose  in  the  center,  or  encircle  the  whole 
with  a  wreath  of  roses,  passion-flowers,  pansies,  hya- 
cinths, daisies,  ivy,  or  lilies  of  the  valley,  or  bunches 
of  grapes,  or  some  cherries,  or  gooseberries.  Then 
attach  some  glass  beads  round  the  rim,  and  strings  of 
ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  the  predominating  tint  of 
the  flowers  or  fruit  forming  the  wreath,  the  ends  of 
which  strings  tie  together  across  the  breast.  Next  add, 
if  yon  please,  a  second  pair  of  strings  of  muslin  or 
tulle,  and  you  have  a  bonnet  of  the  prevailing  mode, 
which  you  can  call  chapeau  Lamballe,  Fanchon,  Tria- 
non, printanier,  d'ete,  Marly,  or  Mandarin  blanc,  ac- 
cording to  your  fancy." 

Remembering  Something.— "  Well,  my  child,"  said 
Mr.  Osgood  to  his  little  daughter  after  Church,  "  what 
do  you  remember  of  all  the  preacher  said?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  timid  reply. 

"Nothing,"  said  he,  severely;  "now,  remember,  the 
next  time  you  tell  me  something  he  says,  or  you  must 
stay  away  from  Church." 

The  next  Sunday  she  came  home,  her  eyes  all  excite- 
ment.   "  I  remember  something,"  said  she. 

"  Ah,  very  glad  of  it,  my  child,"  replied  Mr.  Osgood; 
"what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said,  pa,"  cried  she,  delightedly,  "  a  collection 
will  now  be  taken  up." 

A  Bad  Cure. — The  following  story  is  told  of  a 
father  of  the  Church:  At  an  associated  dinner  a  debate 


arose  as  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  bringing  up  children. 
The  doctor  took  the  affirmative,  and  the  chief  oppo- 
nent was  a  young  minister,  whose  reputation  for  ve- 
racity was  not  very  high.  He  maintained  that  parents 
often  do  harm  to  their  children  by  unjust  punishment, 
from  not  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  the  only  time  my  father  whipped  me  was  for  tell- 
ing the  truth."  "  Well,"  retorted  the  doctor,  "  it  cured 
you  of  it,  did  n't  it?" 

What  to  Think. — A  calm,  blue-eyed,  self-possessed 
young  lady  received  a  long  call  the  other  day  from  a 
prying  old  spinster,  who,  after  prolonging  her  stay  be- 
yond even  her  own  conception  of  the  young  lady's 
endurance,  came  to  the  main  question  which  brought 
her  thither.  "  I  've  been  asked  a  good  many  times  if 
you  were  not  engaged  to  Dr. .  Now,  if  folks  in- 
quire again  whether  you  be  or  not,  what  shall  I  tell 
them  I  think f"  "Tell  them,"  answered  the  young 
lady,  fixing  her  calm  blue  eyes  in  unblushing  steadi- 
ness upon  the  inquisitive  features  of  her  interrogator, 
"  you  think  you  do  n't  know,  and  you  are  sure  it  is 
none  of  your  business." 

England  and  Scotland.— An  Englishman  and  a 
Scotchman  were  discussing,  over  the  dinner-table,  the 
relative  greatness  of  their  respective  countries,  when 
the  former  put  in  what  he  considered  a  poser:  "  You 
will,"  he  said,  "  at  least  admit  that  England  is  larger 
in  extent  than  Scotland?"  "Certainly  not,"  was  the 
confident  reply.  "You  see,  sir,  ours  is  mountainous, 
yours  is  a  flat  country.  Now  if  our  hills  were  rolled 
out  flat,  we  should  beat  you  by  hundreds  of  square 
miles."  This  reminds  us  of  a  Vermonter  who  claimed 
that  his  State  had  more  land  to  the  acre  than  any 
other,  because  they  set  it  up  edgewise  and  cultivated 
both  sides. 

Quoting  Latin. — A  learned  and  enthusiastic  orator 
recently  startled  his  audience  by  the  following  sentence: 
"  Sir,  let  those  beware  who  would  trifle  with  the  popu- 
lar will.  In  the  language  of  the  poet,  '  Facilis  descen- 
sut  avcrni' — the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God."  This  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  illustration  once 
used  by  a  member  of  a  certain  Down  East  Legislature: 
"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  the  member,  referring  to  the 
question  under  debate,  "  this  matter  is  like  Pandora's 
box — the  more  you  stir  it,  the  worse  it  gets." 

Aqainst  Lono  Sermons. — A  minister's  wife  says, 
"  The  first  time  I  took  my  eldest  boy  to  Church,  when 
he  was  two  years  and  a  half  old,  I  managed  with  ca- 
resses, and  frowns,  and  candy,  to  keep  him  very  still 
till  the  sermon  was  half  done.  By  this  time  his  pa- 
tience was  exhausted,  and  he  climbed  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  on  his  seat,  looking  at  the  preacher — his  father — 
quite  intently.  Then  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  a  certain 
relief  for  his  troubles,  he  pulled  me  by  the  chin  to 
attract  my  attention,  and  exclaimed  in  a  distinct  voice, 
1  Mamma,  make  papa  eay  Amen.'  " 

A  Gentleman.— An  elegantly-dressed  young  lady 
recently  entered  a  railway  carriage  in  Paris,  where  there 
were  three  or  four  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  lighting 
a  cigar.  Observing  her,  the  Frenchman  asked  her  if 
smoking  would  incommode  ber.  She  replied, "  I  do  not 
know,  sir;  no  gentleman  has  ever  smoked  in  my  pres- 
ence," 
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Marriage  iv  the  East.— Marriage  ceremonies  in 
the  East  are  widely  different  from  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  this  country.  Like  every  thing  else 
there,  they  are  primeval  in  their  character,  and  are 
thus  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student 
of  Scripture.  There  are  three  stages  in  the  progress 
of  an  eastern  marriage,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Choice  of  the  Bride.  When  a  young  man 
arrives  at  maturity  he  is  expected  to  marry.  To  do 
so,  it  is  deemed  a  duty,  which  it  would  be  not  only 
wrong,  but  unbecoming  to  neglect.  Yet  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  select  a  wife  for  himself.  His  parents,  or, 
should  they  be  dead,  his  nearest  relatives  make  the 
choice;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  never  sees 
his  bride  till  the  whole  marriage  ceremonies  are  com- 
pleted. Usually,  however,  some  opportunity  is  con- 
trived of  letting  the  young  people  at  least  see  each 
other;  but  to  attempt  to  converse  together,  or  to  hold 
private  interviews,  or  to  enjoy  pleasant  walks,  or  to 
correspond  by  letter,  as  lovers  are  wont  to  do  in  our 
land  of  liberty,  would,  in  the  East,  be  considered 
highly  improper. 

In  this  respect,  little  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  time  when  Abraham  sent  his  steward  away  to 
Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac.  And  Rebekah, 
when  her  destined  husband  was  first  pointed  out  to 
her,  ere  he  approached,  acted  just  as  a  modern  Arab 
maid  would  do:  "  She  took  a  vail  and  covered  herself." 
Gen.  zxiv,  65. 

2.  The  Espousal.  The  bride  having  been  selected,  a 
formal  contract  is  entered  into.  The  nature  of  the 
ceremony  is  different  among  different  sects.  The  Jews 
draw  up  a  legal  document  binding  the  parties  under 
heavy  penalties  to  fulfill  the  agreement  in  due  time, 
which  is  usually  about  a  year,  though  sometimes  more 
or  sometimes  less,  after  the  betrothal. 

At  the  time  of  espousal,  valuable  presents  are  made 
to  the  bride,  and  occasionally  a  sum  of  money  is  paid 
to  the  father.  The  presents,  which  are  generally  orna- 
ments of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  with  rich  robes  and 
dresses,  and  even  money,  become  the  property  of  the 
bride,  and  form  her  "  dowry."  Such  were  the  presents 
given  by  Abraham's  servant  to  Rebekah:  "He  brought 
forth  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment, 
and  gave  to  her."  Gen.  xxiv,  53.  And  such  was  the 
dowry  offered  by  Shechem  for  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter. 
"  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  [for  the  bride]  and  gift 
[for  her  relatives,]  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall 
say  unto  me."    Gen.  xxxiv,  12. 

The  espoused  bride,  though  virtually  a  wife,  lives 
altogether  apart  from  her  husband.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  see  each  other.  All  communication 
must  be  carried  on  through  a  third  party,  who  is  called 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.    John  iii,  29. 

3.  The  Marriage.  This  is  the  concluding  ceremony 
which  consummates  the  union.  It  is  always  a  season 
of  great  festivity,  and  the  rejoicings  generally  continue 
a  week  or  more.  John  ii,  1,  teq.;  Matt,  xxii,  1-10; 
Judges  xiv,  12. 


On  a  day  previously  appointed,  the  bride  is  prepared 
to  meet  her  husband.  She  is  clothed  in  her  richest 
robes;  all  her  ornaments  are  put  on,  and  often  hex 
head,  arms,  and  her  whole  person  are  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels.  A  large  transparent  vail,  interwoven 
with  threads  of  gold,  is  thrown  over  her.  She  stands 
in  the  interior  of  her  house,  while  her  maidens  and 
friends  fill  the  court-yard  and  the  street  in  the  front, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 

When  I  had  the  privilege,  some  years  ago,  of  being 
present  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  richest  Jews  in 
Damascus,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  true  and  how 
graphic  are  the  words  of  the  sacred  penman  in  such 
passages  as  Isa.  lxi,  10;  Jer.  ii,  32,  and  Rev.  xxi,  2. 

At  a  fixed  hour,  usually  in  the  evening,  or  during 
the  night,  the  bridegroom,  with  a  large  party  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  richly  dressed,  sets  out  for  bis  house, 
A  procession  is  formed.  Men  bearing  blazing  torches 
on  long  poles  lead  the  way,  and  range  themselves  on 
each  side.  Musicians,  buffoons,  mock  combatants,  and 
a  motley  crowd  gather  round  the  bridegroom,  and  fill 
the  air  with  noisy  music  and  shouts  of  joy.  The  sound 
soon  reaches  the  bouse  of  the  bride,  where  it  finds  a 
ready  echo.  Then  the  cry  is  raised,  "  Behold  the  bride- 
groom cometh!"  Matt,  xxv,  6.  On  reaching  the  house 
the  bridegroom  is  welcomed  with  long,  shrill,  and  oft- 
repeated  cheers,  or  rather  screams  of  women,  such  ss 
one  never  heard  but  in  the  East  When  this  is 
concluded,  the  marriage  is  performed  by  a  Rabbin. 
Refreshments  and  sweetmeats  in  great  profusion  are 
handed  round;  and  the  numerous  guests  are  enter- 
tained by  music,  dancing,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  women, 
till  the  hour  arrives  when  the  bride  is  taken  away  to 
her  new  home. 

How  wonderfully  graphic  was  the  prophetic  enrse 
pronounced  upon  Israel  by  the  lips  of  Jeremiah:  '*  Then 
will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the 
voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  emd  iXe 
voice  of  the  bride:  for  the  land  shall  be  desolate." 

The  Rest  of  All.— Bishop  Butler,  upon  his  death- 
bed, sank  into  despondency  under  a  sense  of  bis  sin- 
fulness. "My  lord,"  said  his  chaplain,  "yon  forget 
that  Jesus  is  a  Savior."  "True,"  replied  the  Bishop, 
"  but  how  shall  I  know  that  he  is  a  Savior  for  me?" 
"My  lord,  it  is  written,  'Him  that  cometh  onto  me  I 
shall  in  no  wise  cast  out.' "  "  True,"  said  the  Bishop, 
"  and  I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thousand  times,  but 
I  never  felt  its  full  value  till  this  moment;  stop  there! 
for  now  I  die  happy." 

"  For  all  I  have  preached  or  written,"  said  Mr.  James 
Durham,  "  there  is  but  one  Scripture  I  can  remember 
or  dare  grip  to.  Tell  me  if  I  dare  lay  the  weight  of 
my  salvation  upon  it — '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.' "  His  friend  replied,  **  Ton 
may,  indeed,  depend  upon  it,  though  you  had  a  thou- 
sand salvations  at  basard."  A  glance  of  joy  lighted 
np  the  soul  of  the  dying  saint,  under  the  radiance  as? 
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which  he  was  ushered  into  the  glory  and  brightness  of 
eternity. 

The  following  incident  is  another  example  of  one 
who,  in  his  low  estate,  grasped  this  cord,  let  down  to 
reach  the  lowest,  grasped  it  with  feeble,  dying  hands, 
and  was  drawn  forth  by  means  of  it  into  life,  and  light, 
and  fnll  salvation: 

It  was  a  sorrowful  company  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced, composed  of  old  and  young.  But  a  wasted 
figure  in  the  chimney-corner  fixed  my  attention.  He 
was  crouched  on  a  low  stool  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  leaning  on  the  great  wooden  coal-box 
which  served  as  a  sofa  for  the  feebler  patients.  His 
life  was  evidently  drawing  near  to  the  grave,  and  he 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  himself  on  his  seat. 
But  be  suffered  more  in  bed,  he  said,  and  so  he  sat  up 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
repeated  the  gracious  offers  and  invitations  of  "  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  ending  with  these  words, 
"  And  him  that  cometh  nnto  me  I  will  in  no  vise  cast 
out."  In  feeble,  faltering  accents  he  repeated  them 
after  me,  adding,  "  I  think  that  is  the  best  word  in  all 
the  Bible." 

Thb  Smiles  of  Jesus. — Because  it  is  recorded  twice 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer  that  he  wept,  and  not  once 
that  he  smiled,  some  have  made  bold  to  presume  that 
smiles  never  irradiated  his  face.  I  can  neither  accept 
this  conclusion  nor  suffer  it  to  pass  without  the  protest 
of  my  heart  against  its  unreasonableness.  There  is  no 
force  to  my  mind,  in  the  argument  with  which  such  a 
conclusion  is  supported,  that  our  blessed  Lord  had  to 
bear  the  world's  sin,  in  suffering  unto  death,  and, 
therefore,  smiles  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
his  character  and  work.  To  suffer  was,  indeed,  his 
human  lot,  but  it  was  also  his  mission  to  save;  and 
while  his  great  task  of  suffering  might  well  give  him 
tears  for  his  drink  in  a  great  measure,  the  end  of  that 
suffering  in  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world  might  well 
fill  his  heart  with  a  joy  that  would,  sometimes,  break 
out  in  heavenly  smiles  upon  his  face. 

Can  it  bs  doubted  that  he  smiled  upon  the  little  ones 
who  pressed  into  his  arms  for  a  blessing?  Is  it  likely 
that  he  hallowed  not  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  with  a 
bright  approving  smile?  Can  we  think  of  him  as  sitting 
in  the  dear  domestic  circle  of  Bethany  with  never  a 
sweet  relaxation  upon  his  grave  but  gracious  features 
into  the  witchery  of  a  visible  joyousness?  O,  no!  If 
it  be  not  sin  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  countenance  of 
Jesus  as  one  of  surpassing  human  beauty,  surely  it  is 
not  wrong  to  think  of  it,  reflecting  at  times — in  smiles 
whose  loveliness  no  human  pencil  could  portray — the 
happiness  of  that  Heaven  of  whose  holiness  his  linea- 
ments  were  the  perpetual  expression  and  the  blessed 
type! 

Luther's  Pbater  for  Mblakcthoh.— - On  a  certain 
occasion,  a  message  was  sent  to  Luther  to  inform  him 
that  Melanctbon  was  dying.  He  at  once  hastened  to 
bis  sick-bed,  and  found  him  presenting  the  usual  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  death.  He  mournfully  bent 
over  him,  and  sobbing,  gave  utterance  to  a  'sorrowful 
exclamation.  It  roused  Melancthon  from  his  stupor; 
he  looked  in  the  face  of  Luther,  and  said,  "0,  Luther! 
is  this  you?  Why  do  n't  you  let  me  depart  in  peace?" 
*  We  can 't  spare  you  yet,  Philip,"  was  the  reply.    And, 


turning  round,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
wrestled  with  God  for  his  recovery  for  upward  of  an 
hour.  He  went  from  his  knees  to  the  bed,  and  took 
his  friend  by  the  hand.'  Again  he  said,  "  Dear  Luther, 
why  do  n't  you  let  me  depart  in  peace?"  "  No,  no, 
Philip,  we  can  not  spare  you  yet,"  was  the  reply.  He 
then  ordered  some  soup;  and,  when  pressed  to  take  it, 
Melancthon  declined,  again  saying,  "  Dear  Luther,  why 
will  you  not  let  me  go  home  and  be  at  rest?"  "  We 
can  not  spare  you  yet.  Philip,"  was  the  reply.  He  then 
added,  "  Philip,  take  this  soup,  or  I  will  excommunicate 
you."  He  took  the  soup;  he  commenced  to  grow  better. 
He  soon  regained  his  wonted  health,  and  labored  for 
years  afterward  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation;  and, 
when  Lutber  returned  home,  he  said  to  his  wife  with 
joy,  "God  gave  me  my  brother  Melancthon  back  in 
direct  answer  to  prayer." 

Misquotation  from  Scripture. — "God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  From  Sterne's  Senti- 
mental Journey  to  Italy.     Compare  Isaiah  xxvii,  8. 

"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  From  the 
Burial  Service;  and  thjs  originally  from  a  hymn  of 
Luther. 

"  Bread  and  wine  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
to  be  received."     From  the  English  Catechism. 

"Not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written."  Not  in 
Scripture. 

"That  the  spirit  would  go  from  heart  to  heart,  as 
oil  from  vessel  to  vessel."     Not  in  Scripture. 

"The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  The 
Scriptural  form  is:  "A  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
life  of  his  beast."     Pro  v.  xii,  10. 

"A  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day."  In  Isaiah  it 
reads:  "  Shall  a  nation  be  born  at  once." — xvi,  8. 

"  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  a  man  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend."  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  Prov. 
xxvii,  17. 

"  That  he  who  runs  may  read."  "  That  he  may  run 
that  readeth."    Heb.  iii,  2. 

"  Owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love."  "  Owe  no  man 
any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another."     Rom.  xxii,  8. 

"  Prone  to  sin  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  "  Born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."    Job.  v,  7. 

"  Exalted  to  heaven  in  point  of  privilege."  Not  in 
the  Bible. 

The  Equality  of  the  Grave. — Nature  knows  no 
rich,  who  brought  us  all  poor  into  the  world.  For,  in 
fine,  we  are  not  born  with  fine  clothes,  nor  with  silver 
and  gold.  She  who  brought  us  into  the  world  without 
clothes  and  food,  will  receive  us  again  quite  naked  into 
her  bosom.  She  doth  not  know  how  to  contain  our 
possessions  and  estates  in  the  grave.  A  little  space 
of  ground  after  death  is  enough  both  for  the  rich  and 
poor.  Natnre  then  produces  us  all  alike,  and  makes 
us  all  die  without  any  difference.  Who  can  find  out 
the  different  conditions  of  the  dead?  Open  the  sepnl- 
chers,  view  the  dead  bodies,  move  the  ashes,  and  dis- 
tinguish, if  you  can,  the  rich  from  the  poor.  Perhaps 
you  will  know  him  by  the  magnificent  tomb,  which 
will  only  show  you  that  he  possessed  more  goods,  or 
rather  that  he  hath  lost  more  than  the  poor  man 
has.  There  is  no  other  distinction,  and  both  rich  and 
poor  here  fare  alike. 
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Th»  Wars  op  Fobtt-Nihb  Years  rir  Europe. — 
The  following  statistics  read  with  sad  interest  at  this 
moment:  Between  the  yean  1815  and  1864,  2,782,000 
men  were  killed  in  battle.  Of  these  2,148,000  were 
Europeans,  and  164,000  inhabitants  of  the  other  conti- 
nents. Thus  daring  forty-nine  years  the  average  annual 
number  who  thus  perished  amounts  to  43,800  men,  not 
including  the  victims  of  disease  engendered  by  the 
consequences  of  war.  The  Crimean  war,  1853-56,  was 
naturally  the  most  destructive,  511,000  men  having 
perished  during  its  course;  176,000  of  these  died  on 
the  field  of  battle;  334,000  from  disease  in  hospital — 
256,000  being  Russians,  98,000  Turks,  107,000  French, 
45,000  English,  2,600  Italians,  and  2,500  Qreeks.  The 
war  in  the  Caucasus,  1829-60,  cost  the  lives  of  330,- 
000;  the  Anglo-Indian  war,  1857-59,  196,000;  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  war,  1828-29,  193,000;  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1831,  190,000;  the  civil  war  of  Spain, 
which  raged  from  1833  to  1840,  172,000;  tbe  war  of 
Greek  independence,  1821-29,  to  which  Lord  Byron 
fell  a  victim,  148,000;  the  various  French  campaigns  in 
Algeria,  from  1830  to  1850,  146,000;  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  142,000;  the  Italian  war  of  1859-60,  129,- 
874,  which  last  number  may  be  thus  analyzed — 96,874 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  33,000  died  of  disease; 
of  which  59,664  were  Austrians,  30,220  French,  23,600 
Italians,  14,010  Neapolitans,  and  2,370  Romans. 

A  curious  result  may  be  deduced  from  the  above; 
namely,  that  a  greater  number  perished  by  the  disease 
incident  to  a  camp  life  than  are  actually  killed  by 
shot  and  shell  or  any  other  engine  of  destruction.  As 
to  the  sums  of  money  swallowed  up  by  these  wars,  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  approaching  a  cor- 
rect calculation.  The  Crimean  war  cost  Russia  2,328 
millions  of  francs — one  million  of  francs  is  equal  to 
$200,000— France,  1,348  millions;  England,  1,320  mill- 
ions;  Turkey,  1,060  millions;  Austria,  for  mere  demon- 
strations, 470  millions.  Thus  in  two  years  and  a  half 
6,526  millions  of  francs  were  spent. 

The  Italian  war  of  1859  cost  France  345  millions; 
Austria,  730  millions;  Italy,  410  millions.  Thus  in 
two  months  1,458  millions  were  swallowed  up. 

Hot  Summers.— In  1132  the  earth  opened,  and  riven 
and  springs  disappeared  in  Alsace.  The  Rhine  was 
dried  up.  In  1152  the  heat  was  so  great  that  eggs 
were  cooked  in  the  aaod.  In  1150,  at  the  battle  of 
Bela,  a  great  number  of  soldiers  died  from  the  heat 
In  1176  and  1177,  in  France,  an  absolute  failure  of  the 
crops  of  grass  and  oats  occurred.  In  1302  and  1304 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  were 
passed  over  dry  footed.  In  1393  and  1394  great  num- 
bers of  animals  fell  dead,  and  the  crops  were  scorched 
up.  In  1440  the  heat  was  excessive.  In  1538,  1539, 
1540,  and  1541,  the  rivers  were  almost  dried  up.  In 
1556  there  was  a  great  drought  all  over  Europe.  In 
1615  and  1616  the  beat  was  overwhelming  in  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1646  there  were  58 
consecutive  days  of  excessive  heat.    The  same  was  the 


case  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1618  it  did  not  rain  once  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber. The  crops  were  burned  up,  and  the  theaters 
were  closed  by  the  decree  of  the  lieutenant  of  police). 
The  thermometer  marked  36  degrees  Reaumur,  (113  of 
Fahrenheit)  In  gardens  which  were  watered,  fruit- 
trees  flowered  twice.  In  1722  and  1724  the  beat  was 
extreme.  In  1747  the  Summer  was  very  bot  and  dry, 
which  calcined  the  crops.  During  seven  months  do 
rain  fell.  In  1748,  1754,  1760,  1767,  1768,  and  1788, 
the  beat  was  excessive.  In  1811,  tbe  year  of  the  cele- 
brated comet,  the  Summer  was  very  warm,  and  the 
wine  delicious,  even  at  Susenes.  In  1818  the  theaters 
in  France  and  Great  Britain  remained  closed  for  nearly 
a  month,  owing  to  the  heat.  In  1836  the  Seine  was 
almost  dried  up.  In  1850,  in  tbe  month  of  Jane,  on 
the  second  appearance  of  the  cholera,  the  thermometer 
marked  twenty-two  degrees  centigrade.  The  highest 
temperature  which  man  can  support  for  a  certain  time 
varies  from  40  to  45  degrees,  (104  to  113  Fahrenheit.) 
Frequent  accidents  occur,  however,  at  a  less  elevated 
temperature. 

Number  op  Words  iv  Use. — We  are  told,  on  good 
authority,  by  a  clergyman,  that  some  of  the  laborers  is 
his  parish  had  not  300  words  in  their  vocabulary.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  ancient  sages  of  Egypt  at  least  as 
far  as  is  known  to  us  from  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
amounts  to  about  685  words.  The  libretto  of  an  Italian 
opera  seldom  displays  a  greater  variety  of  words.  A 
well-educated  person  in  England,  who  has  been  at  a 
public  school,  and  at  the  university,  who  reads  his  Bible, 
his  Shakspeare,  tbe  Times,  and  all  the  books  of  Madias 
library,  seldom  uses  more  than  abont  3,000  or  4,000 
words  in  actual  conversation.  Accurate  thinkers  and 
close  reasoners,  who  avoid  vague  and  general  expres- 
sions, and  wait  till  they  find  the  word  that  exactly  fits 
their  meaning,  employ  a  larger  stock;  and  eloquent 
speakers  may  rise  to  a  command  of  10.000.  Shak- 
speare, who  displayed  a  greater  variety  of  expression 
than  probably  any  writer  in  any  language,  produced 
all  his  plays  with  about  15,000  words.  Milton's  works 
are  built  up  with  8,000;  and  the  Old  Testament  says 
all  that  it  has  to  say  with  5,642  words.— Pro/  Max 
Mutter. 

Never  too  Old  to  Learn.— We  are  told  that 
Socrates,  at  an  extreme  old  age,  learned  to  play  on 
musical  instruments. 

Cato,  at  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  thought  proper  to 
learn  the  Greek  language. 

Plutarch,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty,  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  neglected  the  sciences  in  his 
youth,  but  commenced  the  study  of  them  when  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  After  this  time  he  became 
a  most  learned  antiquarian  and  lawyer. 

Ludovico,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time;  a  singular 
exertion  noticed  by  Voltaire,  who  was  himself  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  progress  of  the 
age  in  new  studies.  . 

Accareo,  a  great  lawyer,  being  asked  why  he  began 
the  study  of  law  so  late,  replied  that  indeed  he  began 
it  late,  but  he  should  therefore  master  it  the  sooner. 

Dry  den,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  commenced  the  Iliad, 
and  his  most  pleasing  productions  were  written  in  his 
old  age. 

Temperate  Habits.— The  value  of  temperate  habits 
in  prolonging  life  and  diminishing  sickness  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  comparison  of  temperance  provident 
societies  with  other  societies.  The  Teetotal  Society,  of 
Preston,  (England.)  presents,  as  we  learn  from  the  sani- 
tary reports  of  Bev.  Mr.  Clay,  not  merely  the  smallest 
proportion  of  sick,  but  it  also  suffers  the  shortest  aver- 
age duration  of  illness.  The  annual  mortality  in  the 
Temperance  Provident  Society  of  London,  during  seven 
years,  averaged  only  4  in  1,000.  In  agricultural  labor- 
ers, in  the  prime  of  life,  the  most  highly  favored  of  the 
working  classes  in  England,  it  is  rated  at  8  per  1,000. 

Among  healthy  persons  generally,  it  is  rated  at  10 
per  1,000.  Among  clerks  at  the  same  age,  it  is  no  less 
than  23  per  1,000.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  other 
picture,  how  great  is  the  difference!  Every- where  the 
intemperate  are  among  the  first  victims  of  epidemics 
and  also  contagious  febrile  diseases.  They  are  more 
readily  attacked,  and  more  readily  sink  under  disease 
than  any  other  class  of  persons.  The  pernicious  effects 
of  intemperance  in  throwing  the  system  open  to  cholera, 
have  been  admitted  by  all  medical  writers  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe. 

Most  Deplorable  Ignorance.— A  recent  issue  of 
the  British  Quarterly  Review  contains  the  following 
astounding — nay,  almost  incredible — revelations  of  the 
ignorance  which  exists  among  some  sections  of  the 
British  community:  "  In  Birmingham,  32  persons,  aver- 
aging more  than  12  years  of  age,  including  a  young 
man  of  20  and  two  young  women,  could  tell  the  Queen's 
name.  The  commonest  and  simplest  objects  of  nature, 
such  as  flowers,  birds,  fishes,  mountains,  and  the  sea, 
were  unknown.  Some  thought  London  was  a  county — 
one  that  it  was  in  the  exhibition;  a  violet  was  said  to 
be  a  pretty  bird,  a  primrose  a  red  rose,  a  lilac  also  a 
bird;  but  whether  a  robin  or  an  eagle  were  birds  none 
could  say;  some  knew  not  what  a  river  meant,  or  where 
fishes  live,  or  where  snow  comes  from;  and  a  cow  in  a 
picture  was  pronounced  to  be  a  lion.  Multitudes  of 
these  poor  children  can  never  have  seen  a  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim,  or  beard  the  song  of  a  lark." 

Us bolted  Flour  the  Most  Healthful. — Having 
been  raised  in  a  good  wheat  country,  we  can  not  well 
overcome  an  early  attachment  to  "  mother's  nice  whiU 
bread."  Yet  science  plainly  teaches  that  the  most 
healthful  bread  is  made  from  wheat  ground  without 
separating  the  bran.  The  coarser  portions  of  bran 
keep  the  finer  particles  of  flour  separated,  so  that  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  more  readily  penetrates 
and  dissolves  the  msss,  and  hence  is  better  for  diges- 
tion. These  coarser  particles  also  promote  the  health- 
ful action  of  the  intestines,  and  prevent  constipation, 
which  is  one  of  the  prolific  causes  of  disease  in  these 
days.  It  would  be  far  better,  doubtless,  if  every  flonr 
bolt  were  removed  from  our  grist-mills,  and  people 
consumed  the  meal  of  the  whole  wheat  kernels,  just 


as  the  several  parts  are  combined  naturally.  Taste 
depends  mainly  upon  habit;  those  accustomed  to  the 
unbolted  flour  eat  it  with  a  relish.— .4«iertca»  Agri- 
enUuruL 

A  Good  Whitewash.— The  Chemical  Gaaette  gives 
the  following  receipt  for  a  whitewash  for  buildings  or 
out-door  use,  but  is  also  well  adapted  for  walls:  "Take 
a  clean,  water-tight  barrel,  or  other  suitable  cask,  and 
put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  lime.  Slack  it  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  five  inches  deep,  stirring  it  briskly  till  thor- 
oughly slacked.  When  slacking  has  been  effected, 
dissolve  in  water,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  one  of  common  salt.  These  will  cause  the 
wash  to  harden  and  prevent  its  cracking,  which  gives 
an  unseemly  appearance  to  the  work.  If  desirable,  a 
beautiful  cream  color  may  be  communicated  to  the 
wash,  by  adding  three  pounds  of  yellow  ocher.  This 
wash  may  be  applied  with  a  common  whitewash  brush, 
and  will  be  found  much  superior,  both  in  appearance 
and  durability,  to  common  whitewash." 

Schloss  Header.— In  the  neighborhood  of  Sadowa, 
where  the  Austrians  were  recently  defeated  by  the 
Prussians,  is  the  renowned  park  and  castle  of  Count 
Harrach,  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  of  Austria.  It 
is  built  in  close  imitation  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  En- 
gland, in  the  midst  of  a  park  and  old  forest  of  twenty- 
seven  square  miles.  The  large  hall,  called  the  Kaiser- 
saal,  (the  Hall  of  Emperors,)  is  remarkable  for  its 
splendor.  It  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  em- 
perors of  Austria,  by  the  first  masters  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  walls  are  frescoed  in  Pompeian  style. 
The  floor  represents,  by  inlaid  woodwork  of  most 
costly  kind,  the  renowned  painting  of  Kaulbach,  "  The 
Hunncushlacht,"  (the  Battle  of  the  Huns.)  Every 
piece  of  furniture  is  of  ebony  wood  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  solid  gold.  Another  hall  is  called  King  Edward 
II  Hall.  The  furniture  was  brought  over  .from  the 
Castle  of  Carnarvon,  and  is  the  identical  furniture 
used  by  the  renowned  English  King.  The  dining- 
saloon  is  called  the  Hirschsaai,  (the  Deer  hall.)  The 
chairs,  tables,  goblets,  doors,  and  floor  are  made  of 
deerhorn.  The  door  of  this  splendid  room  cost  5,000 
florins,  or  $2,500.  To  give,  in  short,  an  idea  of  the 
costliness  of  the  whole,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that 
Count  Harrach  devoted,  during  twelve  years,  the  in- 
come of  twenty  two  of  his  estates  for  the  building  and 
decorating  of  this  castle,  called  "  Scbloss  Hradek." 

A  Pleasant  Parlor  Pastime.— A  favorite  play 
with  Dr.  Whately,  was  penciling  a  little  tale  on  paper 
and  then  making  his  right-hand  neighbor  read  and 
repeat  it  in  a  whisper  to  the  next  man,  and  so  on  till 
every  body  around  the  table  had  done  the  same.  But 
the  last  man  was  always  jpquired  to  write  what  he 
had  heard,  and  the  matter  was  then  compared  with 
the  original  retained  by  his  grace.  In  many  instances 
the  matter  was  hardly  recognizable,  and  Dr.  Whately 
would  draw  an  obvious  moral;  but  the  cream  of  the 
fun  lay  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  when  the  alterations 
took  place.  His  analytical  powers  of  detection  proved, 
as  usual,  accurate,  and  the  interpolations  made  by  the 
parties  were  playfully  pilloried.  The  play  is  called 
"  Russian  Scandal." 
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Life  and  Times  op  Andrew  Johnson,  Seventeenth 
President  of  the  United  State*.  Written  from  a  na- 
tional Stand-point.  By  a  National  Man.  12 mo.  Pp. 
363.  f  1.75.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <Sc  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: R.  W-  Carroll  &  Co.— We  are  not  partial  to  bi- 
ographies of  living  men.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
whole  case  should  be  placed  before  us  while  they  are 
yet  in  the  midst  of  life's  activities,  and  while,  perhaps, 
abundant  opportunities  still  remain  for  them  to  cre- 
ate yet  greater  claims  on  our  gratitude  and  admiration, 
or  indeed  to  fall  and  effectually  ruin  what  so  far  may 
have  been  sufficiently  pure  and  praiseworthy.  Yet 
the  present,  very  possibly,  may  be  the  most  favorable 
time  that  will  ever  be  offered  for  writing  the  life  of 
President  Johnson.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
two  years  ago  would  have  been  more  favorable  than 
the  present,  and  even  after  examining  this  volume,  we 
can  not  help  but  fear  that  the  record  of  the  future  will 
only  tarnish  and  detract  from  what  may  have  been 
good  and  illustrious  in  the  past  The  author  writes 
with  great  admiration  for  the  President,  with  great 
confidence  in  his  policy,  his  integrity,  his  purity,  and 
his  patriotism.  The  work  is  written  in  the  interest  of 
a  certain  set  of  prinoiples,  if  not  in  the  interest  of  a 
certain  party.  It  is  not  our  province  to  speak  evil  of 
dignitaries.  We  hope  Mr.  Johnson  in  personal  char- 
acter is  all  that  this  anonymous  writer  represents  him; 
but  we  view  the  whole  case  from  a  different  stand- 
point, and  can  not  sympathize  with  the  policy  of  the 
President  and  his  admiring  biographer.    That  is  all. 

Sermons  Preached  on  Different  Occasions 
During  the  Last  Twenty  Years.  By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Meyrick  Ooulburn,  D.  D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary. 
\2tmo.  Pp.  397.  fl.75.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— We  have  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  noticing  several 
works  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Goulburn.  We  admire  his 
style  in  its  pure,  simple,  and  strong  diction;  his  order 
of  thought,  in  its  elevation,  depth,  and  manliness;  and 
bis  sentiments,  in  their  piety  and  orthodoxy.  We  have 
read  several  of  these  sermons,  and  find  them  character- 
ized by  all  the  excellencies  of  the  author.  We  would 
single  out  that  one  on  "  Pure  and  Undefiled  Religion," 
that  on  "  Final  Impenitence,"  that  on  the  "  Goodness 
and  Severity  of  God  as  Manifested  in  the  Atonement," 
that  on — but  why  single  out  any,  as  each  one  that  we 
read  offers  itself  as  a  model  of  the  author's  style,  and 
an  exemplification  of  his  earnest,  practical,  Christian 
method  of  treating  every  subject  he  undertakes.  There 
is  food  for  the  mind  and  nourishment  for  the  heart  in 
this  book  of  sermons. 

Homes  Without  Hands.  Being  a  Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  Classed  according  to  their 
PrincipU  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Wood,  M. 
A.,  F.  L.  S.t  etc.  Svo.  Pp.  651.  $4J».  New  York: 
Harper  4  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  4k  Co. — 
Mr.  Wood  is  tho  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 


natural  history,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  among  the 
humble  habitations  of  God's  creatures.  The  title  of  the 
beautiful  book  before  us  suggests  its  plan — that  of 
classifying  and  describing  a  multitude  of  animals  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  of  their  homes.  This,  of 
course,  brings  together  creatures  of  widely  different 
classes  and  species,  but  concentrates  the  attention  on 
the  object  of  the  author's  study,  namely,  the  skill,  and 
ingenuity,  and  vast  variety  of  these  "homes  mad* 
without  hands."  Beginning  with  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  form  of  habitation — a  burrow  in  tie 
ground — the  work  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  "2. 
Those  creatures  that  suspend  their  homes  in  the  air. 
3.  Those  that  are  real  builders,  forming  their  domi- 
ciles of  mud,  stones,  sticks,  and  similar  materials  4 
Those  which  make  their  habitations  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh.  5.  Those  that 
live  sociably  in  communities.  6.  Those  which  are 
parasitic  upon  animals  or  plants.  7.  Those  which 
build  on  branches."  The  work  concludes  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous chapter  treating  of  habitations  which  could 
not  be  classed  in  the  other  groups.  A  profusion  of 
illustrations  present  to  the  eye  what  the  author  tha 
to  describe  in  the  text.  It  is  a  most  excellent  and 
beautiful  work  in  natural  history. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Be 
BELMON.  By  Alfred  H  Guernsey  and  Henry  M.  Al 
den,  Part  I.  Quarto.  Double  Columns.  Pp  380. 
$6.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati  Rob- 
ert Clarke  <fc  Co. — We  have  frequently  called  the  sties- 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  successive  parts  of  this  pic- 
torial history  as  they  appeared.  This  is  the  first 
volume  completed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  muslin. 
Within  a  few  months,  and  within  the  compass  of  an- 
other volume  similar  to  this  one,  the  authors  inform 
us  they  will  be  able  to  complete  the  entire  work.  W« 
know  no  reason  why  this  beautiful  work  should  no: 
be  accepted  as  the  family  history  of  the  war.  Its  co- 
pious illustrations,  consisting  of  249  scenes  and  inci-  , 
dents,  31  maps  and  plans,  and  225  portraits  of  eminent  • 
actors  in  the  war,  constitute  in  themselves  an  invalna-  , 
ble  possession.  The  text  is  not  a  mere  hasty  eompila  i 
tion,  but  is  based  throughout  on  authentic  documents, 
and  the  facts  are  substantiated  by  unquestioned  evi- 
dence. The  close  of  the  war  gave  the  authors  access 
to  documents  before  unattainable,  exhibiting  the  war 
also  on  the  Confederate  side.  The  large  quarto  fore. 
being  of  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  gives  facility  fur 
presenting  the  maps  and  illustrations  on  a  large  scik 
while  the  380  large  pages  in  the  present  volume  nasi 
contain  an  amount  of  reading  matter  equal  to  at  least 
1,500  octavo  pages. 

Four  Years  in  the  8 addle.  By  Col.  Harry  G& 
mar.  X2mo.  Pp.  291.  $2.  New  York:  Harper  i 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  A  A?.— Ham 
Gilmor  wishes  to  be  recognised  as  a  brave  and  dashing 
cavalryman,  a  hero  of  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  "fighting  fairly  and  in  good  faith" 
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We  think  if  Harry's  name  goes  down  to  posterity  at 
all,  it  will  be  as  a  traitor,  a  ruthless  guerrilla,  a  heart- 
less murderer,  an  execrable  incendiary.  His  character, 
as  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  is  one  that  every  good  man, 
who  regards  God  and  loves  his  fellow-meo,  will  heart* 
ily  abominate — a  vain,  conceited,  reckless  youth,  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  murder  for  the  mere  excitement 
and  adventure  it  afforded.  He  is  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, who,  with  several  of  his  kith  and  kin,  went  over 
to  the  Confederates  soon  after  the  freaking  out  of  the 
war,  without  even  the  silly  pretext  of  "going  with  bis 
State  against  the  nation."  He  spent  most  of  his  serv- 
ice with  the  famous  guerrillas,  Ashby  and  Moseby,  was 
twice  a  prisoner  in  our  hands,  and  had  charge  of  the 
work  of  setting  fire  to  Chambersburg.  Being  a  pris- 
oner in  Fort  Warren  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
generously  released,  and,  we  presume,  pardoned,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  Narrative  of  Andbrsonvillk,  Drawn  from  the 
Evidence  Elicited  on  the  Trial  of  Henry  Win,  the  Jail- 
er. With  the  Argument  of  Col.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge 
Advocate.  By  Ambrose  Spencer.  \2mo.  Pp.  272. 
1 1.75.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brother*.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Our  readers  will  sufficiently  un- 
derstand the  character  of  this  book  of  horrors.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  long  a 
resident  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Ander- 
son ville  prison,  and  with  the  official  records  of  the 
trial  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  atrocities  there  perpe- 
trated before  him,  has  in  a  grave  and  impassioned 
manner  told  the  horrible  but  truthful  story  of  Ander- 
sonville. 

The  Singing  Pilgrim;  or,  Pilgrim**  Progress  Illus- 
trated  m  Song,  for  the  Sabbath  School,  Church,  and 
Family.  By  Philip  Phillips.  Hew  York  and  Cincin- 
nati: Published  by  Philip  Phillips  &  Co.— Ou  our  table 
we  found  lying  a  copy  of  this  new  book,  and  turning 
to  the  fly-leaf  we  found  written  the  following:  "  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  with  one  of  the  first  six 
copies  of  the  '  Singing  Pilgrim.'  Sincerely  yours,  sing- 
ing for  Jesus.  Philip  Phillips."  We  verily  believe 
our  friend  Phillips  has  a  mission  of  "  singing  for  Jesus," 
and  that  in  this  new  book  of  songs  and  music  for  the 
Sonday  school,  Church,  and  family,  he  has  made  a 
grand  progress  in  his  mission,  and  has  given  us  the 
best  contribution  he  has  yet  made  to  Sunday  school 
music,  if  not,  indeed,  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we 
possess.  The  Singing  Pilgrim  consists  of  three  parts: 
first,  the  Singing  Pilgrim  proper,  in  which  the  design 
has  not  been  to  paraphrase  the  famous  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, or  to  change  it  into  measured  poetry,  but  to 
furnish  hymns  illustrative  of  the  same  features  of 
Christian  experience  as  are  illustrated  by  the  allegories 
of  Bunyan.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  large  and 
new  collection  of  Sunday  school  hymns  and  music,  on 
subjects  adapted  for  all  religious  occasions.  The  third 
part  is  a  choice  collection  of  our  best  and  most  sub- 
stantial hymns  for  various  purposes  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. We  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  book  of  hymns  and  music  better  adapted  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  wants  of  the  8abbatb  school.  The  copy 
sent  to  us  is  beautifully  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt 
sides  and  marble  edge,  for  which  we  thank  the  esteemed 
author. 


Thk  Alumna :  Published  by  the  Alumna  of  the  We* 
leyan  Female  College,  Cincinnati.  1866.  Edited  by  « 
Cbmmiitee.— This  beautiful  annual  is  again  placed  on 
our  table,,  aQd  we  welcome  it  for  many  reasons — for  the 
chaste  beauty  of  its  execution,  for  the  excellent  charac- 
ter of  its  contents,  for  the  very  pleasing  photograph  of 
the  old  college  building,  for  the  life,  earnestness,  and 
activity  which  it  evinces  as  existing  in  the  Alumna  of 
the  Wesley  an,  and  for  the  deep  and  practical  interest 
which  it  manifests  in  the  future  welfare  of  this  venera- 
ble institution.  The  articles  contributed  to  this  number 
of  the  Alumna  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  and 
the  Alma  Mater  may  well  be  proud  of  her  daughters, 
when  with  such  beauty  of  diction,  such  purity  and 
chasteness  of  thought,  and  such  promises  for  the  future, 
they  can  arise  and  call  her  blessed.  As  the  termination 
of  the  school  year  of  1866  closed  the  connection  of  the 
school  with  the  old  college  buildings,  it  is  natural  that 
the  Alumna  for  this  year  should  be  quite  historical,  and 
the  articles  referring  to  the  history  of  the  college  are 
most  interesting  and  valuable.  As  a  new  era  now 
opens  for  the  future,  it  is  natural  also  that  the  Alumna 
should  desire  to  share  in  the  efforts  about  to  be  made  to 
erect  new  buildings  and  to  start  the  old  Wesleyan  on 
even  a  broader  and  grander  mission  than  that  of  the 
past.  We  find  in  the  report  of  the  "  Business  Meeting 
of  June  16,  1866,"  that  it  was  resolved,  "  that  we,  as 
an  Alumnae,  should  endow  a  professorship  in  the  new 
college,  always  to  be  filled  by  an  alumna  of  the  col- 
lege," and  that  it  was  also  determined  to  raise  for  this 
purpose  $10,000.  We  find  ourself  inclining  to  the 
wish  that  the  efforts  of  the  Alumnae  had  taken  the 
direction  rather  of  assisting  in  the  erection  or  furnish- 
ing of  the  new  building.  But  the  professorship  is  a 
noble  object,  and  one  in  which  all  can  unite  harmoni- 
ously. We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty- three  members  of  this  association, 
wearing  the  honors  of  their  Alma  Mater,  will  not  fail, 
we  are  sure,  in  achieving  this  result.  The  young 
ladies  who  have  edited  this  number  of  the  Alumna 
have  done  their  work  admirably.  Surely  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association  will  have  a  copy.  They  can  be 
had,  we  are  told,  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in 
this  city. 

English  Travelers  and  Italian  Brigands.  A 
Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
Moens.  \2mo.  Pp.  355.  $1.75.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  £  Co. — Mr. 
Moens,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Murray  Ayns- 
ley,  during  a  visit  to  Southern  Italy  in  the  Spring  of 
1865,  was  captured  by  a  band  of  brigands  in  the 
mountains  near  Salerno.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Aynsley 
was  released  by  lot  in  order  that  he  might  make  efforts 
to  obtain  the  large  ransom  demanded  for  their  libera- 
tion. Mr.  Moens  was  retained  as  hostage,  and  spent 
about  three  months  with  his  roving  captors.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  because  the  most 
novel,  is,  of  course,  the  diary  of  Mr.  Moens  during 
these  three  months,  in  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  strange  brigand  life,  so  common  as  to  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  Southern  Italy.  Certainly  it 
must  be  a  strange  couotry  and  a  strange  government 
that  admit  of  this  wild  and  murderous  life.  It  does 
not  speak  well  for  "united  Italy,"  that  Mr.  Moens 
feels  compelled  to  declare  that  brigandage  is  mora 
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prevalent  and  leas  controlled  now  than  under  the  old 
regime.  The  narrative  ia  made  more  complete  by  the 
diary  of  Mr*.  Moens,  giving  an  account  of  what  was 
done  by  herself  and  friends  for  the  liberation  of  her 
husband;  while  the  three  chapters  recounting  the  visit 
of  the  party  to  Sicily  at  the  time  Mount  Etna  was  in 
active  eruption  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

Letters  of  Life.    By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.    12mo. 
Pp.  414.     New  York:  D.  AppUton  &  Co.     Cincinnati: 
R.  W.  Carroll  &  Cb.— This  is  the  last  literary  effort  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney.     At  the  request  of  a  "  dear  friend " 
she  furnishes  in  these  familiar  letters  a  particular  ac- 
count of  her  own  life — a  long,  beautiful,  good  and  use- 
ful pilgrimage,  little  varied  by  extraordinary  incident, 
*     and  wholly  devoid  of  romance.    It  is  simply  a  true, 
natural,  healthful,  womanly  life,  such  as  thousands  of 
others  have  lived,  and  the  value  and  interest  of  these 
letters  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  truthfully  sketch  such 
a  life.     We  have  not  here  Mrs.  Sigourney  the  poet,  but 
Lydia  Howard  Huntley,  the  affectionate  and  dutiful 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  the  true  wife 
and  devoted  mother.    The  letters  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  of  course  will  be  desired  by  the  many 
admirers  of   this  gifted  woman.     The  last  poem  she 
ever  wrote  is  the  "  Valedictory "  of  this  volume,  and 
bears  a  date  of  less  than  four  weeks  before  her  death: 
"  Ben  is  my  valedictory.    I  bring 
A  basket  of  dried  fruits— autumnal  leaves, 
And  mosses,  pressed  from  ocean's  sunless  tides. 
I  strew  them  votive  at  your  feet,  sweet  friends, 
Who  We  listened  to  me  long— with  grateful  thanks 
For  favoring  smiles,  that  have  sustained  and  cheered 
All  weariness. 

I  never  wrote  for  fame — 
The  payment  seemed  not  to  be  worth  the  toil ; 
Bat  wheresoever  the  kind  affections  sought 
To  mix  themselves  by  music  with  the  mind, 
That  was  my  inspiration  and  delight. 

And  you,  for  many  a  lustrum,  1m ve  not  frowned 
Upon  my  lingering  strain.    Patient  you  've  been, 
Xven  as  the  charity  that  never  falls ; 
And  pouring  o'er  my  heart  the  gentlest  tides 
Of  love  and  commendation.    So  I  take 
These  tender  memories  to  my  pillowed  tnrf, 
Blessing  you  for  them  when  I  breathe  no  more. 
Heaven's  peace  be  with  you  all ! 
Farewell!  farewell!" 

A  BaiEF  Treatise  upon  Constitutional  and 
Party  Questions,  and  the  History  of  Political  Par- 
ties, as  I  Received  it  Orally  from  the  Late  Senator  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  By  J.  Madison  Cutis, 
U.  S.  A.  Post  8w>.  Pp.  221.  f  1.75.  New  York:  D. 
AppUton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.— So 
reads  the  title  of  the  book  that  lies  before  us;  it  well  de- 
fines the  nature  and  contents  of  the  volume,  whioh  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  admirers  of  the  late  Senator  Doug- 
las. "  In  the  Summer  of  1859,"  says  the  author,  "  Mr. 
Douglas  remained  in  Washington;  and  as  I  was  very 
desirous  of  receiving  from  him  a  statement  of  his  own 
political  faith,  with  the  general  views  of  a  statesman 
upon  constitutional,  political,  and  party  questions,  I 
prepared,  with  his  consent,  a  brief  analysts  of  such 
subjects  as  I  wished  him  to  explain  to  me.  We  were 
in  the  habit  of  spending  an  hour  together  each  even- 
ing,  till  all  the  questions  I  had  proposed  were  answered. 
This  treatise  embodies  all  of  these  conversations,  which 
were  taken  down  in  writing,  verbally,  at  the  time — Mr. 


Douglas  always  pausing  long  enough  to  enable  ma  to 
obtain  his  exact  language."  The  questions  discussed 
are  some  of  the  most  vital  in  the  CoiistHution  and  the) 
Government  of  oar  country,  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  our  party  polities.  They  can  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  persons  of  all  parties,  bat  many 
of  the  views  will  be  strongly  dissented  from  by  men  aw 
wise  as  Mr.  Douglas  himself. 

Sheerrooke.  By  H.  B.  O.,  Author  of  "Madge." 
12roo.  Pp.  463.  |z.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  A  Co. 
Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  <fe  Co. — This  is  a  pure  do- 
mestic story,  that  so  far  from  doing  harm  to  the  reader, 
will  teach  lessons  of  strength,  courage,  and  patience, 
and  a  love  for  that  wisdom  which  fills  the  chambers  of 
the  heart  with  "  all  precious  and  pleasant  hours." 

How  I  Managed  my  House  on  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  a  Year.  By  Mrs.  Warren.  Paper,  50  cts. 
Boston:  Loving.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  d>  Co. — 
This  is  a  fascinating  little  autobiography  of  married 
life,  and  has  had  an  almost  unparalleled  success  in 
England.  The  author's  aim  is  to  impart  in  a  pleasing 
manner  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites for  successful  housekeeping  with  a  moderate)  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  to  advise  and  inatmct  the 
inexperienced  young  wife  so  that  she,  and  not  the 
servant,  shall  rule  the  house.  Two  hundred  ponnde 
are  equivalent  to  one  thousand  dollars,  a  asm  which 
represents  the  income  of  a  very  large  class  is  this 
country.  How  to  use  that  sum  to  the  best  advantage 
is  admirably  told  in  this  little  book. 

Professor  Blot's  Lectures  on  Cookery.  Deliv- 
ered at  Mercantile  Hall.  Paper,  25  cts.  For  sale  by 
R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.— Every  body  doubtless 
has  heard  of  Professor  Blot  and  his  lectures — the 
prince  of  cooks.  "  The  most  honored  of  professors," 
says  one,  "is  Professor  Blot."  Bnt  this  is  a  very 
different  book  from  the  one  noticed  above.  Doubtless 
the  dishes  are  all  very  fine,  but  not  many  of  them 
could  be  placed  on  the  table  at  "  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year."  For  those  who  can  afford  this  style  of  living 
we  have  no  doubt  Professor  Blot  gives  the  very  beat 
instructions  for  furnishing  the  very  best  dishes  a  la 
mode.  We  belong  rather  to  the  class  whose  table  most 
be  furnished  after  what  we  believe  the  more  heahhral 
mode  of  Mrs.  Warren. 

First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order. 
By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — The  first 
of  Dr.  French's  mathematical  series,  designed  for  be-  ' 
gin  tiers;  very  simple  and  natural  in  its  arrangement 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  object 

Select  Lessons  from   the  Holy  Scriptures,   i 
Adapted  to  Responsvoe  Reading  in  Sunday  Schools.    By    ' 
H.  Mattison,  D.  D.    Philadelphia:  Periinpine  «f  Hig-    , 
gins.    New   York:   Carlton  t\  Porter— These  lessons 
consist  of  "  solid  extracts,"  just  as  they  stand  ia  the    ■ 
Scriptures,  each  lesson  containing  at  least  one  promi- 
nent subject,  and  being  complete  in  itself.     We  greatly    ' 
like  the  plan  of  reading  a  lesson  of  Sertptnre  with  re- 
sponse by  the  school,  and  think  Dr.  Mattiaos  has  been 
very  happy  in  bis  selections  and  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  this  little  book. 
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MBDICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THE  ABUT  OF  THE 
Potomac.  By  Jonathan  Letterman,  M.  D.  Late  Sur- 
geon United  Statu  Army,  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
Amy  of  the  Potomac.  8w>.  Pp.  194.  f2.  New  York: 
D.  AppUton  a\  Co.    Cincinnati;  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 

Miscellaneous. — The  North  British  Review,  June, 
1866,  American  Edition.  New  York:  Leonard  Scott 
k  Co.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  June,  1866, 
American  Edition.  New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 
Minute*  of  the  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay  Quinte  An- 
nual Conferences.  Minutes  of  the  Maine  Annual  Con- 
ference.   Catalogue  of  the  Illinois  Wtsleyan  University, 


Bloomington,  HUnoii,  Ker,  Oliver  S.  Muneell,  D.  D., 
President— students,  296.  Catalogue  of  ike  Oakland 
Female  Seminary,  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Rev.  Joseph  M'D. 
Mathews,  D.  D.t  Principal. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Laws.  Act  Approved 
June  30,  1864,  as  Amended  by  Acts  of  March  3,  1865, 
and  July  13, 1866;  Together  with  the  Acts  Amendatory: 
With  Copious  Marginal  References,  a  Complete  Analyt- 
ical Index,  and  Tables  of  Taxation  and  Exemption. 
Compiled  by  Horace  Dresser.  8vo.  Pp.  220.  Paper, 
50  cts.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  &  Co.  Cincinnati- 
R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VETHODIST  LADIES' 
CENTENARY  ASSOCIATION, 

AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  COBNBB-8TONB  OF  HECK 
BALL,  JULY  IS,  1886. 

No  common-place  event  has  assembled  us  to-day, 
yet,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  scene  like  this,  we  are 
saddened  once  more  by  what  has  often  made  us  sad — 
our  failure  fitly  to  conceive  of  what  transpires  before 
us.  Converging  at  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  come 
countless  visions  of  the  mysterious  past.  From  the 
same  sky  that  bends  above  us,  in  this  impressive  hour, 
a  host  of  tireless  stars  bas  watched  the  pace  for  sixty 
centuries;  and  various,  beyond  our  thought,  have  been 
the  scenes  on  which  these  stars  have  bent  their  steady 
gase.  But  of  them  all,  there  comes  to  us  the  evidence 
of  one,  alone.  In  the  excavations  made  for  these  walls, 
just  below  the  main  hall  of  the  edifice  to  be  erected 
here,  have^been  found  human  skeletons,  of  great  an- 
tiquity, buried,  perhaps,  before  the  Pinta  and  the  Nina 
turned  their  adventurous  prows  from  Spain  toward 
the  New  World.  None  can  narrate  for  us  the  history 
of  the  race  thus  represented,  or  bring  up  from  oblivion 
the  secrets  of  this  ancient  burial-place. 

But  there  are  other  lives  and  other  graves,  of  which 
we  must  all  think  while  standing  here. 

In  an  obscure,  Canadian  church-yard  reposes  one 
whose  memory,  dear  and  sacred  to  us  all,  we  this  day 
honor.  Fruitful  of  teaching  is  the  thought  that  God 
remembereth  his  own,  however  lowly  they  may  be  in 
man's  proud  eyes;  and  seldom  is  an  illustration  of  this 
truth  more  clear  than  in  the  case  of  this  humble  but 
holy  woman,  born  and  reared  in  a  rural  district  of 
Ireland,  yet  destined  to  be,  in  the  American  metrop- 
olis, the  foundress  of  a  mighty  Church.  In  that  quiet, 
common  life  of  hers,  full  of  petty  cares  and  crosses, 
was  the  ennobling  faith  which,  upon  any  life,  confers 
true  dignity.  Behind  that  brave,  Teutonic  face  was  a 
brain  diligent  to  think  for  God  and  for  humanity. 

Remote  is  the  connection,  in  our  surface  thought, 
between  the  little  room  with  its  humble  group  of  five, 
listening  to  Philip  Embury's  first  sermon,  and  this  largo 
audience,  this  solemn  ceremony,  these  rising  walls! 

Most  fortunate  for  us  the  lesson— if  we  wisely  give 
it  heed — that  comes  from  thoughts  of  her  whose  name 
this  edifice  shall  bear. 


Not  very  far  away,  down  the  Utke-shore,  is  the  rest- 
ing-place of  her  whom,  equally,  we  honor,  and  whose 
unequaled  liberality  projected  the  enterprise  which  the 
efforts  made  by  us  are  meant  to  aid. 

Indissolubly  linked,  at  last,  are  the  lives  of  these 
two  Christian  women,  who  had  the  highest  kinship, 
though  severed  far  by  time,  by  distance,  and  by  worldly 
circumstance.  Surely  we  must  all  feel  that  with  poetic 
justice  is  this  memorial  edifice  of  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  to  be  named  Heck  Hall. 

Thus,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  does  the 
highest  and  the  best  assert  its  right;  and  they  who 
bring  good  tidings  from  a  changeless  world,  and  publish 
peace  to  a  restless  race,  claim  this  spot  as  their  home. 

Faintly  in  the  sunshine  of  the  present  we  discern 
the  twilight  of  the  past,  yet  we  can  see  that 

M  Through  the  ages,  one  unchanging  purpose  rum;" 

that  "without  haste,  without  rest,"  the  Invisible  Ruler 
has  unfolded  his  purpose. 

The  laying  of  this  corner-stone  symbolizes  most  fitly 
the  firm  basis  laid  by  this  Association  for  future  suc- 
cess; and,  as  these  walls  are  reared,  our  faith  maintains 
that  they  shall  symbolize  with  equal  truth  its  increas- 
ing influence  and  helpfulness. 

We  have  but  just  begun  our  generous  task.  Many 
difficulties  attend  us,  but  difficulty  is  an  ingredient 
quite  too  common  in  the  cup  of  life  to  discourage  or 
surprise.  We  have  no  querulous  word  to  speak — no 
greeting  less  cordial  than  "God  bless  you!"  for  any 
organization,  local  or  general,  for  us,  against  us,  or 
unmindful  of  us,  so  that  it  aims  to  signalize  this 
memorable  year  by  greater  victories  for  Christ.  But 
this  we  claim:  that  the  enterprise  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken, in  charity  and  faith,  deserves  success;  that 
for  women  to  build  in  a  woman's  honor,  upon  founda- 
tions laid  by  a  woman's  benefactions,  and  for  woman's 
truest  friends,  the  heralds  of  Christ's  Gospel,  is  a  noble 
deed. 

Our  convictions  are  strong,  our  purpose  does  not 
waver,  and  very  steadfast  is  our  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  womanhood  to  that  which  is,  in  itself,  good 
and  beautiful — whose  claims  conflict  with  no  just  esti- 
mate of  other  obligations,  and  whose  results  must  be  ft 
union  of  sympathy  and  an  enlargement  of  Christian 
liberality  throughout  all  our  borders. 
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Let  local  interest!  be  eared  for  with  conscientious 
seal.  Questionable,  indeed,  is  bis  loyalty  to  Chnrob 
or  State  who  is  unmindful  of  the  truth  that  "  Charity 
begins  at  home,"  and  just  as  questionable  his  loyalty 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  if  that  charity  never  goes 
abroad. 

The  word  "  connectional,"  so  often  used,  has  become 
a  sou  riding  brass  in  weary  ears,  yet  there  is  in  it  a 
meaning  deeper  than  its  definition  shows,  for  the  spirit 
of  our  Savior  alone  can  animate  such  love  for  the 
universal  Church  as  will  turn  our  offerings  into  con- 
nectional as  well  as  local  channels. 

If  theological  institutions,  patronized  by  the  whole 
Church  and  benefiting  it  universally,  a  Mission-House 
at  the  metropolis,  and  an  Educational  Fund  whose 
blessings  are  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try be  not  "connectional  objects,"  we  know  not  where 
to  find  them. 

The  hundredth  year  of  the  Church's  life  is  passing 
with  unmarked  rapidity— three- fourths  of  it  being 
already  gone.  Whether  we  think  of  it  or  not,  when 
the  history  of  the  epoch  is  written  for  posterity,  it 
will  be  something  to  regret  if  we  are  not  identified 
with  the  success  which  the  first  Ladies'  Centenary 
Association,  and  the  only  one  of  general  character  and 
direct,  official  sanction,  will  certainly  achieve. 

Women  of  the  West!  Will  you  not  all  ally  your- 
selves with  us,  at  least  by  entering  your  names  upon 
our  list  as  members,  or,  as  life  members,  securing  our 
beautiful  certificate?  Shall  not  each  of  the  principal 
rooms  in  Heck  Hall  bear  the  name  of  a  benefactress? 

We  wait  the  issue  of  your  thoughtful  prayers  and 
Christian  sympathy. 

Women  of  the  Church  throughout  our  land!  The 
Central  Centenary  Committee  calls  upon  us  to  make  a 
princely  contribution  in  commendation  of  the  era. 
What  response  shall  be  given  by  us  to  history? 

Shall  not  the  general  and  the  local  associations  work 
lovingly  together?  Surely  there  is  no  waut  of  harmony 
between  the  two  departments  of  Christian  enterprise. 
Each  is  noble  and  just;  both  make  our  offerings  com- 
plete. 

Let  us  think,  for  a  moment,  of  1966!  In  that  far- 
off  Centenary,  when  a  greater  Church  than  the  world 
contains  to-day,  in  the  strength  of  its  enthusiasm,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  strength,  lays  broader  plans  than 
we  have  laid,  and  heap  up  costlier  gifts  than  ours,  shall 
it  not  be  that,  as  the  Christian  women  of  that  era  turn 
the  bright  pages  of  the  history  to  which  we  are  con- 
tributing, they  shall  catch  the  inspiration  which  gen- 
erous deeds  have,  through  all  time,  imparted?  Shall 
they  not  see,  down  the  dim  years,  a  Christian  sister- 
hood standing  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand?  May 
God  grant  it,  if  it  be  his  will,  for  Jesus'  sake! 

Melinda  Hamlike,  President. 

Frances  E.  Willabd,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Fibbt  Things  iff  American  Methodism. — From 
the  Pictorial  Centennial,  issued  by  N.  Tibbals,  of  New 
York,  and  which  contains  many  valuable  things  con- 
cerning the  early  history,  and  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Methodism,  we  extract  the  following  article  on  "  first 
things,"  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Puy,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate. 

First    Methodists  in   America. — John    and    Charles 


Wesley  came  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia, 
landing  February  6,  1786.  This  was  previous  to  the 
organisation  of  Methodist  societies  in  England.  Charles 
returned,  via  Boston,  in  about  a  year;  John  returned 
about  fifteen  months  later. 

first  Evangelist — George  Whitefield,  born  at  Glou- 
cester, England,  in  1714,  joined  the  "  Methodist  dab  " 
in  Oxford.  He  first  came  to  America  at  the  request 
of  Wesley  as  an  evangelist  in  1638.  During  his  min- 
istry he  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times.  He  was 
the  "John  Baptist"  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States; 
he  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  preachers 
sent  by  Mr.  Wesley.  His  death  occurred  in  Newbury  - 
port,  Mass.  Sept.  30,  1770,  during  his  seventh  visit  to 
America.  Neither  the  Wesleys  nor  Whitefield  organ- 
ised any  Churches  in  America. 

First  Preacher  who  Organized  a  Methodist  Church. — 
Philip  Embury,  in  1766.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
was  converted  in  that  country  on  Christmas  day,  1752, 
received  local  preacher's  license,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1760,  and  settled  in  New  York,  plying 
his  vocation  as  a  carpenter.  A  few  other  Wesley ans 
from  Ireland  also  resided  in  New  York,  but  no  meet- 
ings were  held.  In  1766,  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck,  a  cousin 
of  Embury,  finding  one  day  several  of  those  who  had 
been  faithful  Christians  in  Ireland  engaged  in  card- 
playing,  was  so  shocked  by  their  lapse  into  sinful 
amusement  that  she  seised  the  cards  and  destroyed 
them,  and  then  hastened  to  Embury's  residence,  and 
appealed  to  him  to  commence  preaching  at  once.  He 
hesitated,  but  she  exclaimed:  "  You  must  preach,  or 
we  shall  all  go  to  hell  together,  and  God  will  require 
our  blood  at  your  hands/'  He  yielded,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  appointed. 

First  Preaching-Place.  —  Philip  Embury's  private 
house,  in  Barrack -street,  now  Park  Place. 

First  Congregation. — Barbara  Heck,  with  her  hus- 
band, Paul  Heck;  John  Lawrence,  his  "hired  man;" 
and  "  Betty,"  a  colored  servant. 

First  Public  Preaching' House. — *'  The  Rigging  Loft," 
located  in  "  Horse-and- Cart-street,"  now  120  William- 
street;  rented  in  1767;  torn  down  in  1854.  Dimen- 
sions, eighteen  by  sixty  feet. 

First  Church  Property.— Lease  of  the  "Old  John- 
Street  Church  "  lot,  afterward  purchased.  The  lease  is 
dated  March  29,  1768,  and  was  to  Philip  Embury,  Wm. 
Lupton,  Charles  White,  Richard  Sense,  Henry  Newton, 
Paul  Heck,  Thomas  Taylor,  and  Thomas  Webb,  by  Mary 
Barclay,  widow  of  Henry  Barclay,  the  second  rector  of 
Trinity  Church. 

First  Deed.—Qi  Wesley  Chapel  lot,  fifty  by  ninety- 
five  feet,  dated  November  2,  1770.  Cost  of  the  blank 
deed,  (parchment,)  $8.56,  stamped.  Consideration  price 
in  deed  $1.25,  (10  shillings,)  though  the  real  price  was 
$1,500  (£600.)  Deed  made  by  Joseph  Forbes  to  Rich- 
ard Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  ministers;  William 
Lupton,  merchant;  Thomas  Webb,  gentleman:  John 
Southwell,  merchant;  Henry  Newton,  shop-keeper,  and 
James  Jarvis,  hatter — all  of  New  York — Trustees. 

First  Church  J£dt/Sc«.— Wesley  Chapel,  John-street, 
built  of  stone,  faced  with  blue  plaster;  sixty  by  forty- 
two  feet.  Embury  was  the  principal  carpenter  who 
wrought  on  the  structure.  Barbara  Heck  assisted  with 
her  own  hands  in  whitewashing  the  walls.  Its  internal 
arrangements  were  long  unfinished.    At  the  dedication 
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there  were  "  no  stairs  or  breast-work  to  the  galleries, 
the  galleries  being  reached  bj  a  rude  ladder."  The 
seats,  even  on  the  main  floor,  had  no  backs,  nor  was 
there  any  vestry  or  class-room. 

First  Church  Burial  Place.— The  first  record  of  one 
was  in  1770,  when  Philip  Embury  "  fixed  the  door  of 
Mr.  Lup ton's  vault"  under  Wesley  Chapel,  iu  John- 
street    Mr.  Lupton  was  a  trustee. 

First  Steward— The  first  steward  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  America,  was  Henry  Newton,  an 
Englishman  and  bachelor. 

First  Trustee*. — Philip  Embury,  William  Lupton, 
Charles  White,  Richard  Sense,  Henry  Newton,  Paul 
Heck.  Thomas  Taylor,  Tbos.  Webb— organized  in  1768. 

First  Church  Subscription. — The  form  was  as  follows: 

"A  number  of  persons,  desirous  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  commonly  called  Methodists — under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley — whom  it  is  evi- 
dent God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  in  their  meetings  in 
New  York,  thinking  it  would  be  more  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  souls,  had  they  a  more  convenient 
place  to  meet  in,  where  the  Gospel, of  Jesus  Christ  might 
be  preached  without  distinction  of  sects  or  parties;  and 
as  Philip  Embury  is  a  member  and  helper  in  the  Gospel, 
tbey  humbly  beg  the  assistance  of  Christian  friends,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  build  a  small  house  for  that 
purpose,  not  doubting  but  the  God  of  all  consolation 
will  abundantly  bless  all  such  as  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  same." 

The  first  name  on  the  subscription  paper  was  that  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Webb,  who  gave  the  largest  sum;  namely, 
$75.  The  number  of  names  on  the  paper  was  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty;  the  smallest  sum  was  12}  cents. 
Total  subscribed,  $1,045.43.  (See  "  Lost  Chapters,"  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Wakely.) 

First  Dedication  Sermon—  Preached  by  Philip  Em- 
bury at  Wesley  Chapel,  Oct.  30,  1768,  from  Hosea  x, 
12:  "Sow  to  yourselves  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground;  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the 
Lord  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you." 

First  Parsonage. — A  humble  wooden  building,  with 
a  narrow  stoop  in  front,  built  adjacent  to  the  first 
Chinch  in  John-street,  New  York,  in  1770,  and  thor- 
oughly furnished  by  the  ladies  with  articles  mainly 
given  or  lent.     The  following  is  a  complete  list: 

Purcliascd:  Bedstead  and  sofa,  (cost,)  $5;  feather- 
bed, bolster,  and  pillow,  (67  lbs.  at  29c.,)  $19.43;  small 
furniture,  97J  cents;  11  yards  sheeting  for  a  pair  of 
sheets,  $3.32;  one  pair  new  sheets,  $2.50;  one  pair 
blankets,  $3.50;  sauce  pan,  87J  cents;  plates,  94  cents; 
nap-cloth  and  tape,  69  cents;  total,  $38.13.  Borrowed: 
five  chairs,  three  tables,  one  pair  andirons,  two  iron 
pots,  five  pictures,  one  shaving  dish,  one  set  bed  cur- 
tains, one  small  looking-glass,  two  blankets,  two  green 
window  curtains,  four  teaspoons.  Donated:  one  grid- 
iron, one  pair  bellows,  six  china  cups  and  saucers,  six 
soup-plates,  two  salt  cups,  one  bread-basket,  one  tea- 
chest  and  canisters,  one  wash-basin  and  bottle,  one 
sauce-boat,  six  cream-colored  plates,  two  "  dishes,"  three 
"  wine  glasses,"  two  cruets,  six  tablecloths,  three  towels, 
three  burnt  china  plates,  two  do.  cups,  four  silver  tea- 
spoons, six  knives  and  forks,  one  copper  tea-kettle,  one 
knife-box,  one  bed-quilt,  two  pillow-cases,  one  bed- 
sprey,  one  Windsor  chair  and  cushion,  one  red  rug, 
four  ]  ictures. 


The  donations  were  from  seventeen  person*.  The  par- 
sonage* which  at  first  was  styled  "The  Preacher's 
House,"  was  also  furnished  with  a  small,  yet  useful 
library. 

First  Methodist  Sexton. — John  Murphy,  (colored,) 
sexton  of  John -Street  Church,  in  1750.  His  salary  is 
not  known,  but  that  of  his  successor,  a  year  later,  was 
$45.63.  From  the  first  the  congregation  numbered 
several  excellent  colored  members. 

First  Ministerial  Donation.— October  17,  1769,  to 
Mr.  Embury  and  Mr.  Williams,  "  three  pair  stockings, 
at  $1.15  per  pair."  On  the  same  date,  "$25  (£10) 
cash,"  to  Philip  Embury,  "  to  buy  clothes,"  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  first  church,  and  the  entry  made  in  the 
records. 

First  Clock. — In  the  lecture-room  of  the  present 
church,  in  John-street,  is  "  Wesley's  clock,"  which  was 
early  placed  in  the  first  "  chapel,"  and  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  first  Methodist  clock  in  America.  On 
it  are  inscribed  these  words,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 
The  clock,  though  running  for  nearly  a  century,  still 
keeps  good  time. 

Lights  for  the  First  Church. — Candies,  the  cost  of 
which,  during  the  first  year,  was  $152.88. 

First  Volunteer  Evangelist. — Robert  Williams,  a  local 
preacher,  from  England.  While  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1769, 
was  pondering  the  question  of  sending  missionaries  to 
labor  where  Embury  and  Strawbridge  bad  opened  the 
door,  Williams,  impatient  of  delay,  hastened  as  a  vol- 
unteer to  the  field.  He  embarked  on  a  packet  for 
America,  "with  his  saddle-bags,  a  bottle  of  milk,  and 
a  loaf  of  bread,  but  no  money  for  the  expense  of  his 
passage."  His  expenses  were  paid  by  a  Methodist 
fellow-passenger. 

First  Native  Local  Preacher. — Richard  Oliver,  con- 
verted through  the  instrumentality  of  Strawbridge,  in 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  died  in  it. 

First  Itinerant  Preacher. — William  Watters,  a  zeal- 
ous and  successful  preacher,  received  on  trial  1773, 
and  into  full  connection  in  1776,  and  continued  in  the 
itinerancy  till  death. 

First  Pastoral  Superintendent. — Francis  Asbury,  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Wesley,  Oct.  10,  1772.  His  successor 
was  Thomas  Rankin,  appointed  in  1773. 

First  Bishop. — Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.,  ordained  in 
Bristol,  England,  Sept.  2,  1784,  by  Mr.  John  Wesley, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

First  Deacon  Ordained  in  America. — Francis  Asbury, 
ordained  at  Baltimore,  Dec.  25,  1785,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke. 

First  Elder  Ordained  in  America.— Yr&ncis  Asbury, 
at  Baltimore,  Dec.  26,  1785,  by  Dr.  Coke.  Freeborn 
Garretson  was  the  second. 

First  Bishop  Ordained  in  America. — Francis  Asbury, 
at  Baltimore.  Dec.  27,  1784,  by  Dr.  Coke.  At  these 
ordinations  Dr.  Coke  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Otter- 
bine,  of  the  German  Church. 

First  Minister  Deceased.— Robert  Williams,  Sept. 
26,  1775.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Asbury. 

First  Conference  of  Preachers. — In  June,  1773,  in 
Philadelphia.     The  stations,   statistics,   and   appoint- 
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men  to  were  as  follows:  New  York,  (members  180.) 
Thos.  Rankin,  to  change  in  four  months;  Philadelphia, 
(180,)  Geo.  Shadford,  Co  change  in  fonr  months;  New 
Jersey,  (200,)  John  King,  William  Watters;  Baltimore, 
(500.)  Francis  Asbury,  Robert  Strawbridge,  Abraham 
Whitworth,  Joseph  Yearbey;  Norfolk,  (50.)  Richard 
Wright;  Petersburg,  (50.)  Robert  Williams.  Preach- 
ers,  10;  total  members,  1,160.  Thomas  Rankin  pre- 
sided, having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  England 
to  officiate  as  general  assistant. 

First  Stationed  Preachers. — Richard  Boardman  and 
Joseph  Pill  more,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  the 
Leeds  Conference,  England,  landed  on  the  American 
coast,  (Gloucester  Point,  near  Philadelphia,)  October 
24, 1769,  the  former  being  appointed  to  New  York,  and 
the  other  to  Philadelphia. 

Firtt  Cdmp  Meeting. — In  1779,  near  Red  River,  in 
Tennessee.  It  originated  at  a  meeting  held  by  two 
brothers  by  the  name  of  M'Gee,  one  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, and  the  other  a  Presbyterian.  The  first  camp 
meeting  in  the  East  was  held  at  Carmel,  New  York,  in 
1804.  The  people  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  many  of  them  lodging  in  their 
wagons,  over  which  were  spread  temporary  coverings. 
The  second  was  in  Croton,  in  1805.  The  ground  was 
prepared  by  William  Thatcher  and  J.  B.  Matthias, 
local  preachers,  and  Nathan  Anderson,  Esq.  When 
the  ground  was  ready  those  three  good  men  kneeled 
down  together  and  solemnly  dedicated  it  to  God  in 
prayer.  It  was  on  land  owned  by  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
landt,  for  eighteen  years  Lieut-Governor  of  the  State. 

First  Clou  Meeting. — At  the  close  of  the  first  ser- 
mon, organised  and  led  by  Philip  Embury. 

Firtt  Presiding  Elders. — Those  in  charge  of  districts 
were  first  called  Presiding  Elders  in  the  minutes  of 
1797.  Wm.  M'Keudree,  afterward  bishop,  is  the  first 
on  the  list. 

First  American  Sunday  School. — Organized  in  1786, 
by  Bishop  Asbury.  This  was  the  first  Sunday  school 
in  America.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School 
Union  was  organized  1827. 

Firtt  Sunday  School  Book. — The  first  library  volume 
and  the  first  question  book  were  prepared  by  Dr. 
Durbin. 

First  Methodist  Books  Published  in  America.— Wes. 
ley's  Sermons,  printed  and  circulated  by  Robert  Wil- 
liams. The  first  book  published  by  the  first  Book 
Concern  was  "  A'Kempis,"  a  small  devotional  work 
written  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Firtt  Book  Concern. — At  Philadelphia,  established 
1789,  on  a  borrowed  capital  of  $ 600.  It  was  removed 
to  New  York  in  1804.  The  first  Book  Concern  in 
Cincinnati  was  established  in  1820. 

Firtt  Book  Agent. — John  Dickins,  called  at  first 
"  Book  Steward."  Martin  Ruter  was  the  first  Agent 
at  Cincinnati. 

First  Periodical. — Methodist  Magazine,  (now  "  Quar- 
terly Review,")  issued  in  1789.  The  first  number  of 
"The  Christian  Advocate"  was  issued  Sept.  9,  1826. 

First  Editors. — John  Dickins,  of  books  and  of  maga- 
zines; Barber  Badger,  of  Christian  Advocate.  The  edi- 
torials were  mainly  furnished  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs. 

Firtt  Book  Stereotyped—  Methodist  Hymn  Book, 
24 mo  edition,  in  1820. 

First  School— Cobtshury  College,  at  Abington,  about 


twenty-five  miles  from  Baltimore,  projected  by  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asbury,  in  1784,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Asbury,  and  opened  for  students  in  1787. 

First  Honorary  Degree. — That  of  A.  M.,  conferred 
upon  Whitefield  by  Princeton  (N.  J.)  College.  This 
theological  school  began  in  a  log  cabin  about  twenty 
feet  square. 

First  Missionary  Society.— The  Missionary  Society 
was  organized  in  Forsyth -Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  city,  April  5,  1819.  Dr.  Nathan 
Bangs  occupied  the  chair;  Joshua  Souler  (now  senior 
Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,)  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Bangs;  Bishop  M'Kendree  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent; Thomas  Mason,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Fran- 
cis Hall,  Clerk,  and  Joshua  Soule,  Treasurer.  The 
receipts  for  the  first  year  were  $823. 

First  Foreign  Missionary. — Melville  B.  Coz.  sailed 
for  Africa  in  1832,  and  organised  the  Liberia  Mission. 

First  German  Missions  and  Missionary. — Prof,  (now 
Dr.)  William  Nast,  was  the  founder  of  the  German 
Missions,  and  was  the  first  preacher  sent  to  labor  in 
them,  1836. 

First  Temperance  Society. — The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  into  a  Temperance  Society  in 
1784,  by  adopting  a  rule  forbidding  "  drunkenness,  buy- 
ing or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them" 
This  was  the  first  temperance  organization  in  the 
country. 

First  Recognition  of  the  National  Government. — May 
27,  1789,  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  called  on  Wash 
ington,  just  after  his  inauguration  as  President,  and 
read  to  him  the  loyal  and  congratulatory  address  of 
the  New  York  Conference.  This  was  the  first  address 
presented  to  the  National  Government  by  any  religions 
denomination. 

Death  of  Rev.  Robert  Wallace. — Just  as  we  are 
about  to  close  the  present  number,  we  learn  with  pro- 
found regret  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Wallace,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Irish  Conference,  who,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  and  as  the  colleague  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott,  as  delegates  to  our  Church  in  this  country  to 
participate  in  our  great  Centenary  work,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  23d  of  August  Mr.  Wallace  attended 
the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  held  at  Ripley, 
O.,  and  came  to  this  city  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Morris 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  September.  On  Saturday 
night  he  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
on  Sabbath  morning  he  died.  He  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  aud  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Irish  Con- 
ference. His  sudden  death  will  be  mourned  in  both 
countries,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  blessed  of  God  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Irish  cause. 

Death  of  Rev.  Da,  Marlay.— -We  have  but  little 
space  to  notice  the  sudden  death  of  this  beloved  brother 
and  father  in  Israel.  We  hear  of  it  just  as  we  are 
giving  our  last  lines  to  the  printer.  Dr.  Marlay,  a 
venerable  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  died 
at  Ripley  during  the  session  of  the  Conference,  at  about 
the  same  hour  as  Mr.  Wallace  died  in  this  city.  They 
had  taken  tea  together  at  Ripley,  on  Friday,  and  Dr. 
Marlay  was  seised  with  cholera  that  night,  and  died  on 
Sabbath  morning.  An  excellent  portrait  and  sketch 
of  this  dear  brother  will  be  found  in  our  Jane  number. 
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SBV.  OEOBGE  OKABBB,  THE  POET. 


BT  PJIOF.  B.   H.   D1IIII. 


SCARCELY  any  gifted  writer  furnishes  a  con- 
necting link  between  so  many  eminent 
nam es  of  different  generations  as  the  poet 
Crabbe.  Edward  Young,  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  was  living  when  he  was  born,  and 
Tennyson  was  known  as  a  poet  before  his  death. 
He  was  older  than  Burns,  and  he  outlived  By- 
ron. His  life  stretches  across  the  interval 
which  exists  between  Hume  and  Hallam  among 
historians;  between  Johnson  and  Jeffrey  among 
critics;  between  Goldsmith  and  Scott  among 
novelists;  between  Bnrke  and  Brougham  among 
orators ;  between  Chatham  and  Palmerston 
among  statesmen;  between  John  Wesley  and 
Robert  Hall  among  divines.  He  not  only  saw 
men  separated  by  so  great  a  number  of  years, 
but  be  witnessed  a  revolution  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  He  grew  up  among  men  who  looked 
upon  Pope  as  the  model  of  English  poets,  and 
the  classical  school  of  which  he  was  so  illustri- 
ous a  disciple,  as  affording  the  best  examples 
of  literary  composition;  he  survived  till  Words- 
worth had  called  men  away  from  the  worship 
of  Pope  and  the  romantic  school,  and  bad  won 
the  favor  of  the  public.  Of  the  life  and  poems 
of  this  man,  who,  amid  so  many  distinguished 
men,  became  himself  distinguished,  we  offer  the 
following  sketch: 

The  Rev.  George  •  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aid- 
borough,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  on 
Christmas  eve,  1754.  His  father  was  collector 
of  salt  duties.  The  future  poet,  when  a  boy, 
displayed  that  fondness  for  books  of  all  sorts — 
especially  of  history,  fiction,  and  poetry — which 
is  usually  discovered  in  boys  who  have  after- 
ward made  names  for  themselves  in  literature. 
He  began  to  compose  verses  at  an  early  age. 

After  having  spent  some  time  at  school,  he  was 
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placed  with  a  surgeon  as  apprentice.  When 
he  bad  served  out  his  time,  he  went  to  London 
to  attend  medical  lectures;  but  his  means  fail- 
ing he  returned  to  his  native  village  in  a  few 
months  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  imperfectly  qualified  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  income  was  very  small.  The 
frowns  of  fortune  were  somewhat  smoothed  by 
the  smiles  of  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  with  whom  he 
fell  deeply  in  love,  and  who  plighted  to  him  her 
maiden  troth.  Poverty,  however,  forbade  im- 
mediate marriage,  and  as  he  brooded  over  his 
unprofitable  occupation  and  gloomy  prospects, 
he  determined  to  abandon  medicine  and  go  to 
London  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  literary 
world.  He  doubtless  felt  the  confidence  with 
which  uncommon  abilities  inspire  the  possessor. 
And  then  Goldsmith  and  Smollett  had  suc- 
ceeded as  authors  after  failing  as  physicians; 
and  why  not  he?  He  was  too  poor  to  pay  his 
way  to  London,  and  with  some  difficulty  bor- 
rowed five  pounds  for  that  purpose.  Arrived 
there,  he  took  cheap  lodgings  and  endeavored 
to  find  a  publisher  for  the  poems  which  he  had 
written.  Booksellers  are  cautious  about  print- 
ing the  works  of  unknown  writers,  and  none 
would  venture  for  him.  He  then  applied  for  re- 
lief to  those  who  held  the  high  places  of  power. 
He  addressed  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelburne,  and 
Lord  Thurlow.  His  requests  were  unsuccessful. 
His  money  was  now  gone— he  could  get  no 
more— and  he  was  in  deep  distress.  Discour- 
aged but  not  utterly  disheartened,  he  determ- 
ined to  write  another  letter  asking  aid.  By 
good  fortune  it  was  directed,  not  to  an  English 
lord,  but  to  one  of  nature's  noblemen — the 
illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  whose  heart  was  as 
kind  as  his  intellect  was  great.  Burke  ap-. 
pointed  an  interview,  and  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  young  poet  that  he  took  him 
into  his  own  family,  and  introduced  him  into 
that  society  which  gathered  around  himself  and 
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Dr.  Johnson,  and  which  included  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  celebrated  in  politics  or  lit- 
erature. Crabbe  had  long  felt  a  desire  to  be- 
come a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Burke  he  was  ordained 
in  1781,  and  returned  to  his  native  parish  as 
curate.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  months 
when  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
to  Belvoir  Castle  as  domestic  chaplain.  This 
welcome  appointment  was  also  secured  by 
Burke,  whose  assistance  in  this  case,  like  mercy, 
was  twice  blessed.  Rarely  has  generosity  been 
more  worthily  bestowed,  or  gratitude  more  sin- 
cerely returned.  Throughout  life  Crabbe  al- 
ways acknowledged  that  he  owed  to  Burke  all 
the  worldly  prosperity  which  had  fallen  to  his 
lot,  and  delighted  to  speak  his  benefactor's 
praise.  In  1783  he  received  the  gift  of  two 
small  livings  in  Dorsetshire  from  Lord  Thurlow. 
He  now  thought  himself  well  enough  provided 
for  to  make  good  his  early  promises  to  Miss 
Elmy.  They  were  married,  and  although  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  by  becoming  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  was  compelled  to  change  his 
residence,  he  gave  them  apartments  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  and  made  every  arrangement  to  secure 
their  happiness.  From  this  time  to  his  death 
the  current  of  Crabbe's  life  ran  smoothly  enough. 
He  had  a  wife  who  made  his  home  always 
cheerful;  he  had  the  favor  of  a  noble  family, 
whose  protection  never  forsook  him:  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friends  put  him  on  the  road  to  ad- 
vancement, and  the  exercise  of  his  abilities 
gradually  procured  him  competence  and  fame. 
A  life  thus  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease, 
with  the  approval  of  conscience,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  left  him  little  or  nothing  to 
desire.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office  he  moved  from  place  to  place  as 
different  livings  were  given  to  him  till  the  year 
1813,  when  he  became  rector  of  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
life.    His  death  took  place  February  7,  1832. 

Prudence  was  perhaps  the  most  distinct  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Crabbe.  He  was  a 
man  o.f  strong  common -sense  and  a  keen  ob- 
server of  life.  The  habits  of  his  childhood  and 
the  lessons  of  his  youth  had  taught  him  to 
be  moderate  in  his  expectations;  and  neither  in 
the  ardor  of  love,  nor  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune, 
nor  in  the  hope  of  fame  was  he  to  be  led  from 
the  path  which  his  judgment  had  prescribed. 
The  friends  whom  he  once  gained  he  never  lost; 
the  blessings  which  Providence  conferred  upon 
him,  he  received  thankfully  and  enjoyed  wisely. 
His  business  was  to  prepare  men  for  heaven, 
and  in  his  life  he  has  left  an  example  which 
may  safely  be  followed  both  for  temporal  and 


eternal  interests.  He  was  himself  what  he 
advised  others  to  be,  moderate,  prudent,  just, 
religious,  and  charitable.  The  practice  of  these 
virtues  afforded  him  at  the  same  time  the  sweet- 
est pleasures  of  earth  and  the  surest  hopes  of 
heaven. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  that,  as  the  life  of 
a  hero  is  to  be  followed  from  battle  to  battle, 
so  the  life  of  an  author  is  to  be  traced  from 
book  to  book.  Crabbe's  first  volume,  "The 
Library,"  appeared  in  1781.  To  this  succeeded 
"The  Village,"  in  1783;  "The  Newspaper/'  in 
1785;  "The  Parish  Register,"  in  1807;  "The 
Borough,"  in  1810;  "Tales,"  in  1812;  and  "Tales 
of  the  Hall,"  in  1819.  A  volume  of  poems  left 
in  manuscript  by  him  was  published  by  his 
sons  shortly  after  his  death.  These  poems,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  shorter  pieces, 
are  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  rendered  fa- 
miliar to  the  public  by  the  works  of  Dryden 
and  Pope.  In  substance  and  manner  they  are 
also  very  similar  to  each  other.  Crabbe  de- 
voted himself  to  the  minute  study  of  the  human 
character,  as  displayed  in  the  various  villagers 
with  whom  he  lived.  His  poems  contain  the 
results  of  these  studies,  embodied  in  Bhort 
sketches  and  tales,  in  which  he  is  so  faithful  to 
nature  that  one  is  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  must  in  each  instance  have  taken  as 
his  subject  some  person  with  whose  history  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  whose  life  he  had 
attentively  observed.  From  time  immemorial 
it  had  been  customary  in  song  to  represent 
virtue  and  happiness  as  dwelling  exclusively 
with  the  poor.  Crabbe  had  been  raised  in  pov- 
erty, and  he  knew  that  this  picture  was  one  of 
the  illusions  of  poetry.  He  determined,  there* 
fore,  to  describe  men  as  they  were; 

"  As  truth  will  paint  them,  and  as  bards  will  not" 

He  delineates  all  the  varieties  of  character 
which  he  met,  but  as  the  poor  formed  the  larg- 
est class  among  his  parishioners,  so  they  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  his  verse.  He  represents 
them  as  he  saw  them — many  of  them  virtuous 
and  happy,  and  many  of  them  also  ignorant, 
licentious,  depraved,  and  miserable.  His  por- 
trait gallery  exhibits  more  sad  than  smiling 
faces;  so  does  the  world.  So  wonderful  are  his 
powers  of  observation,  and  so  keen  and  un- 
erring his  analysis  of  character  and  feeling, 
that  he  seems  like  a  confessor  revealing  the 
secret  thoughts  and  motives  which  had  once 
been  committed  to  his  trust.  Writing  thus  of 
men  and  women  whom  he  knew,  he  never  falls 
into  the  extravagant  and  unnatural  Btyle  to 
which  authors,  who  depend  on  their  fancies,  are 
so  very  prone.    In  his  most  tragic  narrations 
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he  does  not  accumulate  horrors  on  h'orrors'  heads 
to  produce  effect,  but  keeps  within  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  life;  and  thus,  although  he  does 
not  barrow  up  our  feelings  so  intensely  at  the 
moment,  he  makes  a  far  more  lasting  impres- 
sion. It  is  this  quality  which  has  made  his 
works  a  favorite  with  those  who  have  seen 
much  of  mankind,  and  have  learned  to  prefer 
correct  representations  of  actual  life  and  simple 
nature  to  the  overwrought  creations  of  fiction 
and  sentiment.  The  originality,  vigor,  and  ele- 
gance of  The  Village  delighted  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  declining  years;  and  the  homely  pathos  of 
Phoebe  Dawson,  in  the  Parish  Register,  touched 
the  tender  heart  of  Fox  on  his  dying  bed.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  esteemed  his  strong  sense  and  life- 
like pictures  of  English  manners  above  all  the 
other  poetry  of  the  age,  and  Byron  called  him 
"though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the 
best,"  and  at  a  later  date  did  not  hesitate  to 
class  him  as  the  first  poet  of  his  time.  So  en- 
tirely does  Crabbe  trust  for  his  power  over  his 
readers  to  a  faithful  delineation  of  life  and  those 
subtile  distinctions  of  character  which  his  keen 
observations  detected,  that  he  not  only  rejects 
all  the  embellishments  of  romance,  but  rarely 
employs  those  arts  which  other  poets  adopt  to 
add  grace  to  their  works.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  bis  latter  poems  there  is  scarcely  a  his- 
torical allusion  to  be  found,  and  his  similes  a/e 
introduced  merely  for  illustration,  and  never 
for  ornament.  It  was  once  said  of  a  gaudily- 
dressed  beauty,  that  the  "lady  was  the  smallest 
part  of  herself/'  Her  taste  has  been  imitated 
by  many  writers  with  whom  the  style,  the  ep- 
isodes, and  the  decorations  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  the  subject  itself.  In  our  forests  it  is 
only  shrubB  and  smaller  trees  that  are  covered 
with  flowers  and  filled  with  odors;  the  oaks 
and  the  pines  have  but  a  moderate  foliage.  So 
in  most  of  the  great  authors  of  the  world,  sim- 
plicity has  existed  along  with  strength  and 
grandeur;  it  has  been  the  feeble  and  the  imita- 
tive who  have  sought  ambitious  ornaments  and 
a  showy  style.  To  the  class  of  original  authors 
Crabbe  undoubtedly  belongs.  His  merit  con- 
sists in  his  thoughts,  not  the  fashion  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  He  is  a  creator,  not  an  em- 
bellisher; a  parent,  not  a  tailor.  His  poems 
will  be  prized  for  their  vigor,  pathos,  the  mi- 
nute faithfulness  of  his  portraits,  the  just  ob- 
servations upon  life,  the  searching  analysis  of 
character,  and  the  many  profound  truths  con- 
tained therein,  which  come  home  at  once  "to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men/'  Having  said 
thus  much  in  his  favor,  we  must  not  conceal 
his  faults.  Horace  Smith  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "Pope  in  worsted  stockings;"  and  it  must 


be  admitted  that  the  garb  in  which  he  clothes 
his  fancies  is  not  always  of  the  finest  quality. 
He  has  written  many  prosaic  verses.  His  sub- 
jects and  his  habit  of  analyzing  each  character 
at  length  rendered  this  almost  inevitable.  Be- 
sides, in  every  long  poetical  work  there  will  be 
portions  more  or  less  dull.  Hector  and  An- 
dromache can  not  part  in  every  book.  Dido  can 
die  but  once.  No  river  has  beautiful  or  majes- 
tic scenery  all  along  its  banks.  In  brilliant 
wit,  happy  expression,  and  terse  description 
Crabbe  can  not  indeed  com  pane  with  Pope;  but 
he  excels  him  in  truth  to  nature,  unaffected 
pathos,  and  power  of  exciting  our  deeper  sym- 
pathies. It  has  been  objected  to  him  that  he 
has  abused  this  latter  gift,  and  that  he  is  too 
fond  of  painting  scenes  of  misery.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham declared  that  he  was  "one  of  Job's 
chief  comforters  to  the  people."  But  Job  drew 
from  his  acquaintance  with  grief  the  holiest 
consolations  of  religion;  and  Crabbe's  knowl- 
edge of  the  suffering  in  the  cottage,  the  hut, 
the  work-house,  and  the  jail  furnished  him  with 
themes  for  some  of  his  best  lessons  for  man- 
kind. Sorrow  arouses  more  enduring  emotions 
than  joy.  The  pageantry  of  the  palace  touches 
our  bosoms  lesB  sensibly  than  life  among  the 
lowly. 

Most  persons  can  distinguish  good  from  evil; 
but  the  allurements  of  present  pleasure  are  too 
strong  for  the  fear  of  distant  penalty.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  useful  to  teach  mankind  what 
they  must  avoid,  than  what  they  aught  to  pur- 
sue. And  this  is  best  done  by  representations 
of  the  wretchedness  and  punishment  visited 
upon  men  for  their  follies,  bad  habits,  ungov- 
erned  passions,  and  crimes  committed  too  often 
to  gratify  wants  created  by  the  vicious  course 
of  their  lives.  Crabbe's  poems  are  full  of  such 
examples.  A  correct  idea  of  his  genius  can 
not  be  formed  from  short  extracts.  Some  au- 
thors are  read  with  more  pleasure  in  quotations 
than  in  their  complete  works.  This  is  true  of 
Young  and  Moore,  and  other  poets  whose  fan- 
cies thronged  too  thickly.  But  with  Crabbe  it 
is  otherwise.  His  characters  must  be  surveyed 
entire  that  his  poems  may  be  justly  estimated. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  eminent 
poets  who  present  a  more  marked  contrast  than 
the  bards  who  have  sung  most  about  the  poor 
of  Scotland  and  England— Burns  and  Crabbe. 
Both  indeed  were  born  and  raised  in  poverty; 
but  there  all  likeness  ends.  Burns  delighted  to 
sing  of  love  and  beauty — themes  on  which 
Crabbe  seldom  dwells.  Burns  declared  the  joys 
of  youthful  passion  to  be  the  glory  of  life; 
Crabbe  showed  how  passion  slips  into  error  and 
error  into  crime.    Burns  celebrated  "inspiring 
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bold  John  Barleycorn;"  Crabbo  portrayed  the 
filth  and  wretchedness  of  the  drunkard's  home. 
Burns's  inflammable  heart  was  constantly  light- 
ed up  by  the  bright  eyes  of  some  fresh  beauty; 
Crabbe's  affections  were  early  fixed  on  one  from 
whom  they  never  wandered.  Bums  rioted  in 
the  raptures  of  the  moment,  though  they  were 
to  be  purchased  with  the  repentance  of  a  life- 
time; Crabbe -was  careful  in  the  present,  that 
he  might  not  be  sorrowful  in  the  future.  Burns 
teaches  the  young  and  fair  to  be  proud  of  their 
power;  Crabbe,  to  be  prudent  with  their 
charms.  The  good  maxims  which  Burns  has 
left  he  learned  from  the  lives  of  others;  the 
vices  which  he  bids  us  shun  too  often  had  in- 
snared  himself;  the  prudence  which  Crabbe 
inculcates  he  had  practiced  himself,  while  he 
discovered  from  others  how  misfortune  and 
punishment  overtake  folly  and  crime.  Burns' a 
works  contain  expressions  and  sentiments  which 
would  better  never  have  been  penned,  and  he 
left  in  manuscript  many  things  which  his  editors 
considered  too  indecent  for  publication;  but  of 
Crabbe  it  may  be  said,  as  Lyttleton  sung  of 
Thomson,  that  he  wrote 

"  Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

Burns,  with  his  fierce  passions  and  uneasy  con- 
science, consumed  the  fuel  of  life  when  only 
thirty-seven;  Crabbe,  with  his  regular  habits 
and  peaceful  mind,  glided  gently  down  to  the 
goodly  age  of  seventy-eight.  Burns  died  with 
his  house  unprovided  for  this  world,  and  with 
his  soul  unprepared  for  the  next;  Crabbe  saw 
his  children  established  in  life  and  expired  in 
confidence.  The  life  of  one  forcibly  shows  that 
no  splendor  of  genius  can  avoid  the  penalty 
affixed  to  the  violation  of  moral  law,  and  that 
all  continued  indulgence  of  lawless  passions 
will,  in  the  end,  make  one  miserable  here  and 
hopeless  hereafter;  while  that  of  the  other 
proves  that  comfort  and  independence  are  to  be 
secured  by  prudence  and  integrity,  and  that  the 
pleasantest  passage  to  the  grave  has  also  the 
brightest  prospects  beyond. 
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One  of  the  almost  numberless  advantages  of 
goodness  is,  that  it  blinds  its  possessor  to  many 
of  those  faults  in  others  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  detected  by  the  morally  defective.  A  con- 
sciousness of  nn worthiness  renders  people  ex- 
tremely quick-sighted  in  discerning  the  vices  of 
their  neighbors;  as  persons  can  easily  discover 
in  others  the  symptoms  of  those  beneath  which 
they  themselves  have  suffered. 


IT    HELEN    IYBS. 


"P  OING  back  to  the  parlor,  are  you,  Sarah? 
^J  I  slipped  out  on  purpose  to  intercept 
you.  Come  let  us  take  seats  in  this  cozy  little 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  talk  over  by- 
gones; an  addition  was  just  made  to  the  lively 
company  in  the  parlor  there,  so  they  11  not  miss 
us." 

It  was  Mary  Howard  that  was  speaking — a 
contented,  happy  woman,  five  years  short  of 
life's  meridian.  Ten  years  before  she  married, 
and  took  with  her  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
of  her  healthy  young  life  to  the  then  far  West, 
where  she  had  aided  her  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic husband  in  procuring  a  snug  home,  all 
their  own,  which  was  none  the  less  dear  be- 
cause it  was  their  sacrifices  and  earnest  endeav- 
ors that  procured  it. 

Last  Spring  her  husband  said,  "Now,  my 
bonny  Mary,  we  are  a  little  beforehand  in  the 
world,  and  you  shall  visit  New  York  this  very 
Fall  coming." 

No  announcement  could  have  made  Mrs. 
Howard  happier.  And  now  that  she  is  really 
among  the  home-scenes  again  no  one  could 
enjoy  them  more.  To-day  she  unexpectedly 
met  an  old  school- friend,  and  she  feels  that  she 
mifst  hear  all  about  their  associates  at  the 
Aftou  Seminary  in  the  farther  East — a  pleas- 
ure she  had  not  anticipated,  for  her  limited 
purse  would  hardly  allow  her  to  find  the  scat- 
tered homes  of  those  friends  she  cherished  so 
highly  in  youth's  heyday.  Many  of  them  she 
had  heard  nothing  from  in  all  the  years  since 
she  parted  from  them  at  the  hour  that  said 
their  school-days  were  ended,  henceforth  their 
paths  must  diverge. 

Already  yielding,  Mrs.  Burritt  finds  herself 
comfortably  seated  in  the. great  arm-chair,  and 
eager  Mrs.  Howard  in  a  low,  easy  one  beside 
her.    The  latter  is  saying, 

"Now,  Sarah,  tell  me  all  about  the  girls  of 
our  class.     What  of  Jenny  Downing?" 

"Jenny  and  I  do  not  associate.  She  is  quite 
exclusive.  Overbearing  and  proud  she  is  called, 
but  yet  I  think  she  means  to  be  rather  kind- 
hearted  in  her  way.  She  is  mistress  of  an  aris- 
tocratic mansion  up  town." 

"Then  she  has  been  more  fortunate  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  of  us,  for  the  goal  of  her 
ambition  is  reached." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  the  desires  of  her  spring- 
time are  compassed;  and  yet,  Mary,  I  doubt  if 
contentment  sits  supreme  inside  even  that  mar- 
ble front.    I  must  tell  you  of  Edith   Dorne; 
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yon  can 't  have  forgotten  her,  such  an  excellent 
scholar  she  was." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not,  and  I  knew  her  friends 
and  family.  They  lived  next  door  to  uncle's, 
where  I  boarded.  Aunt  always  said  Mr.  Dome 
was  not  educating  his  eldest  daughter  properly. 
A  remark  that  seemed  strange  to  me  then,  when 
there  was  no  one  whose  standing  in  school  for 
deportment  or  scholarship  was  higher  than  hers. 
There  was  never  a  prize  offered  but  that  she 
took  right  before  our  eyes.  It  was  not  because 
she  was  a  pet  or  favorite:  That  she  earned 
and  merited  the  encomiums  she  received  the 
most  envious  of  us  must  acknowledge." 

"Wherein  did  your  aunt  think  Edith's  par- 
ents made  a  mistake  in  conducting  her  educa- 
tion?" 

"This  is  what  I  was  told.  From  a  little 
child  Edith  was  very  quick  to  learn,  conse- 
quently was  kept  closely  in  school.  She  grew 
out  of  primary  advanced  and  every  grade  of 
public  school,  then  was  hastened  to  the  semi- 
nary, where  you  and  I  knew  her.  She  never 
seemed  to  care  for  society,  and  you  know  she 
was  not  handsome  or  attractive,  so  was  not 
sought  after.  Her  parents  allowed  her  to  fol- 
low her  natural  inclinations,  in  fact  praised  her 
seclusiveness,  and  stimulated  her  literary  aims. 
But,  Sarah,  wherein  lies  the  goocl  of  learning  jf 
it  can  not  be  made  useful,  and  what  good  could 
she  do  her  fellow-mortals  if  she  did  not  know 
them?  She  certainly  had  the  least  knowledge 
of  human  nature  of  any  one  I  ever  knew  with 
her  intelligence.  You  remember  the  honor 
with  which  she  graduated.  Her  goal  was 
reached  that  day.  Her  parents'  ambition  for 
her  was  gratified.  I  went  from  Afton  then, 
and  have  not  seen  Edith  since.  What  else  I 
know  of  her  I  gathered  mainly  from  aunt's 
letters,  who  wrote  in  that  half-exultant  satis- 
faction we  feel  when  our  predictions  are  proved 
true,  though  at  the  same  time  we  would  be 
glad  to  find  them  false.  After  twelve  years  of 
assiduous  application,  Edith  did  not  find  that 
pleasure  in  quiet  listlessness  she  had  anticipa- 
ted. Teaching  was  an  opening  through  which 
she  might  have  escaped  from  the  ennui  she  felt, 
but  her  parents  were  proud  of  her  accomplish- 
ments and  wished  her  to  adorn  their  home. 
Had  her  education  been  well  directed,  surely 
she  would  have  been  fitted  to  do  this.  She 
failed,  not  because  she  knew  too  much  of  books, 
but  because  Bhe  knew  too  little  of  the  world. 
It  seems  that  about  a  year  after  we  left  school 
Edith  married  a  young  man  who  had  been  only 
six  months  in  town.  No  one  knew  any  thing 
specially  against  him,  yet  he  had  attractions 
for  few  besides  Edith.    Her  friends  were  dis- 


appointed— though  they  did  not  directly  oppose 
the  union.  He  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  all 
could  but  wish  she  had  waited  till  he  was  bet- 
ter known. 

"Just  here,  Sarah,  we  see  again  the  pervers- 
ity of  our  nature.  The  point  above  all  on 
which  she  was  especially  deficient,  namely,  ca- 
pability of  reading  human  character,  Edith 
thought  herself  a  proficient;  hence  she  paid  lit- 
tle heed  to  the  precautionary  remarks  of  older 
heads.  She  seemed  quite  certain  that  he  was 
all  he  seemed  to  be — truthful,  honorable,  worthy. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  I  was  told,  but  in 
intellect  was  far  from  being  brilliant;  yet  he 
saw  and  could  appreciate  Edith's  superiority, 
and  was  attracted  by  it.  Aunt  could  not  re- 
frain from  adding  that  she  felt  sure  they  were 
ill-mated.  Since  then  affliction  in  her  own 
family  has  so  engrossed  her  attention  that 
Edith  seems  to  have  wholly  dropped  from  her 
mind,  at  least  she  does  not  mention  her.  Re- 
ally, Sarah,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  telling 
you  of  Edith  Dorne,  while  it  was  you  that  first 
mentioned  her  name,  and  was  about  to  tell  me 
of  her  when  I  took  the  story  from  you.  I  have 
revived  my  interest  in  this  old  schoolmate  of 
ours,  and  am  desirous  of  hearing  what  you 
know  concerning  her;  then  perhaps  we  shall 
have  the  girl's  whole  history." 

"I  had  not  seen  Edith  and  had  forgotten  her 
existence  till,  about  two  years  ago,  I  by  chance 
met  her  on  the  street  while  I  was  visiting  in  a 
town  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  here.  She  asked 
me  to  call  at  her  home,  which  I  did  the  next 
day.  The  reserve  that  both  felt  on  first  meet- 
ing after  so  long  a  separation  quickly  wore  off, 
and  we  were  soon  confiding  to  each  other  our 
little  adventures,  hopes,  and  fears.  Edith  most 
deeply  regretted  that  she  grew  to  womanhood 
with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  'Why,  Sarah,'  she  said,  'you  can  not 
imagine  how  ignorant  I  was;  many  a  child  of 
ten  could  put  to  shame  my  best  endeavors  to 
fulfill  a  housewife's  duties.'  'You  may  not 
know/  she  continued,  'how  very  closely  my 
childhood  was  spent  with  books.  My  parents, 
in  their  mistaken  kindness,  excused  me  from 
all  care  except  the  one  that  should  make  me 
excel  in  school.  If  but  a  small  portion  of  my 
youthful  and  vigorous  energies  had  been  exer- 
cised in  gaining  an  understanding  Of  those  sim- 
ple -life- duties  that  every  woman  must  enter 
upon,  called  trivial — and  yet,  Sarah,  they  are 
to  me  most  perplexing — far  more  available 
would  my  education  be.'  I  ventured  to  inquire 
if  she  still  had  as  great  taste  for  reading,  and 
if  she  ever  employed  her  talents  in  writing. 
She  was  evidently  saddened  and  embarrassed, 
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and  I  regretted  tbe  question.  I  learned  that 
she  had  but  little  time  or  opportunity  for 
mental  improvement,  in  truth,  was  far  below 
the  literary  standard  I  supposed  she  had  reached. 
Not  advancing,  she  had  necessarily  receded. 
Her  surroundings  are  of  that  character  that  it 
is  presumptuous  to  imagine  she  can  compose 
her  thoughts  sufficiently  for  writing — so  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  she  might  receive 
from  that  source  is  shut  off.  Her  pale,  thin 
face,  her  desponding  look  and  words  went  quite 
to  my  heart  when  she  said,  'My  life  is  a  mis- 
take, a  sad  mistake.'  I  turned  the  subject  to 
her  really-beautiful  little  boys,  and  for  the  rest 
of  my  stay  Edith  assumed  cheerfulness,  though 
I  knew  she  was  far  from  being  happy.  I  did 
not  see  her  husband.  Edith's  evident  unhap- 
piness  made  me  feel  a  delicacy  about  speaking 
to  her  of  hip;  still  I  felt  interested  and  made 
inquiries.  I  was  told  that  he  makes  no  effort 
to  support  his  family  save  by  gambling,  and 
attempts  to  drown  his  own  discontent  in  drink- 
ing. Edith  would  gladly  do  something  for  the 
maintenance  of  herself  and  family  had  she  the 
ability.  Teaching  is  the  only  thing  she  could 
do  acceptably,  but  the  care  of  her  little  ones 
prevents  her  from  engaging  in  that.  This  much 
I  learned  at  that  time,  and  heard  nothing  far- 
ther till  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  lady  I  visited.  She  became  quite  interested 
in  Edith  through  my  inquiries,  and  after  I 
came  away  cultivated  her  acquaintance;  but 
excuse  me  a  moment  and  you  shall  read  what 
Bhe  writes." 

Mrs.  Burritt  soon  returned  and  laid  the 
crumpled  letter  in  the  hand  of  her  friend,  and 
went  out  again  witffout  saying  a  word. 

Left  to  herself  Mrs.  Howard  turned  her  chair 
toward  the  light,  for  the  day  was  waning,  then 
smoothed  out  the  closely- written  sheet  and 
read  : 

"Dear  Sarah,— I  have  become  not  less  inter- 
ested than  yourself  in  your  old  schoolmate, 
Edith  Dome;  so  you  will  not  wonder  should 
my  whole  letter  this  time  be  concerning  her. 
I  think  you  told  me  that  you  knew  nothing  of 
her  husband,  William  Hayes.  It  seems  that 
from  boyhood  he  loved  intoxicating  drinkB,  and 
temptations  have  always  been  thick  about  him. 
'T  is  true  he  has  made  short-lived  efforts  toward 
reformation,  even  since  I  have  known  him. 
Once,  indeed,  I  thought  him  quite  secure.  A 
temperance  organization  was  established  here. 
Nearly  all  the  leading  citizens  became  members. 
Hayes  joined,  and  for  three  months  his  was  a 
happy  family.  Then  some  thought  the  pledge 
too  stringent — would  not  deprive  themselves  of 
harmless  domestic  drinks.    Through  that  open- 


ing he  fell  again.  You  have  no  idea  how  fast 
a  man  becomes  imbruted  when  he  holds  no 
check  upon  his  appetite  for  liquor.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  woman's  affection  is  undying, 
no  matter  how  debased  her  husband  may  become. 
It  appears  so  with  Edith;  though  't  would  seem 
that  all  the  love  she  ever  bore  him  might  be 
turned  to  bitterness — that  she  might  loathe  the 
sight  of  him — no  hope — no  escape — and  she 
must  live  on  thus. 

"You  remember  little  Charley.  He  is  gone. 
Torn  from  her  arms  by  this  same  ruthless  de- 
stroyer. He  had  grown  to  be  a  kind  of  solace 
to  her  in  her  sorrow.  He  had  a  quiet,  sympa- 
thizing way,  and  I  'm  sure  she  held  him  dearer 
than  her  life.  This  is  the  cruel  way  he  died: 
Hayes,  in  a  mad  freak,  insisted  on  placing  the 
frightened  boy  upon  a  horse  a  boon  companion 
was  leading.  Giving  him  a  sudden  blow  the 
horse  plunged  forward;  Charley  was  thrown 
with  violence  to  the  ground.  I  was  with  Edith, 
and  we  saw  it  from  the  house  and  ran  to  him. 
As  his  mother  took  him  up  I  Baw  his  father 
was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
when  he  Btuttered,  'Take  your  girlish  brat,  I 
can  never  make  a  man  of  him;  he's  fainted 
now!'  Poor  boy,  his  back  was  broken.  He 
lingered  only  three  painful  hours.  Just  before 
he  died  the  room  was  very  still,  and  I  heard 
him  say,  'Mother,  I'm  glad  I'm  going;  the 
boys  can  't  plague  me  then,  or  call  me  drunken 
Bill's  boy  any  more.'  I  think  the  child  till 
then  had  kept  from  his  mother  the  daily  dis- 
grace he  was  suffering  at  school. 

"Edith's  desolate  life  was  still  more  desolate 
with  Charley  gone  from  her  side.  She  has  an- 
other boy;  Alfred,  almost  three — for  his  sake  I 
knew  she  would  live.  'T  is  strange  how  people 
do  live  on  when  there  is  nothing  left  for  their 
life  to  feed  upon. 

"After  Charley's  death  she  was  less  reserved. 
One  day  I  was  sitting  with  her  when  she  said, 
'I  must  tell  you  the  great  temptation  I  had 
yesterday.'  These  are  her  words:  'I  was  seated 
here  at  this  window  with  little  Alfred  on  my 
lap  thinking  perhaps  it  is  well  the  dead  boy  is 
gone.  He  has  escaped  the  disgrace  that  always 
hangs  over  the  drunkard's  child.  It  was  true, 
as  you  heard  his  father  say,  he  was  delicate 
and  effeminate;  no  chance  had  he  to  develop  a 
noble,  romping,  boyish  nature;  fear  and  shame 
were  with  him  always — had  he  lived  would  have 
followed  him.  0,  can  the  rumseller  know  that 
while  he  is  more  than  killing  the  fathers,  he  is 
also  sapping  the  life-blood  of  their  helpless 
children— can  they  know  it  and  still  be  human? 
But  I  must  tell  you.  I  was  toying  with  a  pen- 
knife father  gave  me  one  happy  Christmas  in 
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the  yean  agone — the  babe  on  my  lap  turned 
his  early  head  one  side,  and  I  saw  how  easily 
I  might  prick  a  vein  and  let  his  young  life 
ooze  away  while  I  held  him  to  my  heart. 
Then  there  would  be  no  disgrace,  no  grief,  no 
temptation  for  him,  and  heaven  would  be  sure. 
Just  then  he  sprang  up,  and,  throwing  his  arms 
about  my  neck,  kissed  me  in  perfect  childish 
abandon.  T  was  his  own  mother,  in  her  un- 
selfish love  for  him,  who  was  tempted  to  still 
his  active  limbs,  close  eyes  and  lips  forever; 
but  there  was  no  murder  in  her  heart.  Unseen 
hands  staid  mine,  and  the  little  one  unharmed 
dropped  into  quiet  slumber.'  When  she  ceased 
speaking,  I  felt  as  though  I  ought  to  say  some- 
thing to  strengthen  the  poor  tired  woman.  But 
her  experience  was  so  far  beyond  any  depth  I 
had  ever  sounded  that  words  of  mine  seemed 
weak  and  meaningless.  After  that  I  saw  her 
frequently.  I  could  give  her  the  sympathy  of 
my  presence,  if  I  could  say  nothing  consoling. 

"For  the  last  four  weeks  Hayes  has  been 
growing  rapidly  worse.  All  the  town  knew  the 
end  must  soon  come.  I  had  staid  away  for 
several  days.  I  knew  Hayes  was  there,  and 
thought  Edith  h*d  ratner  not  see  me.  Last 
Saturday  I  went  again  to  the  cheerless  home. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  there  was  a  some- 
thing lying  on  two  chairs  and  a  board — a  white 
cloth  covere^  all.  I  turned  down  the  sheet  and 
saw  all  that  remained  of  William  Hayes.  De- 
lirium tremens  had  done  its  worst. 

"I  wondered  what  poor  Edith  would  do  now, 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  is  no  worse  off  than  she 
has  been  for  years.  To-day  she  told  me  that 
she  can  not  remain  here — she  can  not  return  to 
her  New  England  home,  but  will  go  west  among 
strangers.  Though  she  did  not  tell  me,  I  know 
she  does  it  that  her  boy  may  never  hear  of  the 
only  legacy  his  father  left  him,  a  dishonored 
name." 

Blinding  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  the  reader 
as  she  drew  to  the  close  of  the  letter,  then 
dropping  her  head  upon  the  window  sill,  she 
wept  long  and  silently  in  the  deepening  twilight 
which  now  pervaded  the  room. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  the  friends  met 
again.  Mrs.  Howard,  in  her  impulsive  way, 
slipped  one  arm  across  the  neck,  kissed  the 
cheek  of  the  other,  then  together  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  dimly-lighted  hall,  as  they 
had  done  many  a  time  in  the  years  that  were 
behind  them. 

Mrs.  Howard  began:  "How  very  sad  is 
Edith's  history!  How  could  she  marry  the 
man  she  did  I  Gould  she  not  see  that  he  pos- 
sessed no  stability?  A  few  judicious  inquiries 
and  she  would  doubtless  have  learned  of  his 


drinking  habits— for,  Sarah,  I  think  not  many 
men  become  drunkards  who  never  taste  liquor 
before  they  are  twenty-five." 

"  But  he  was  the  first  and  only  gentleman 
with  whom  Bhe  had  formed  any  acquaintance; 
how  could  she  draw  comparisons?  He  showed 
her  attentions  she  received  from  no  one  else; 
how  could  she  but  feel  grateful?" 

"True,  Sarah,  and  the  main  fault  of  her  un- 
happiness  lies  at  the  door  of  her  parents.  They 
unwittingly  wronged  her  in  forcing  her  educa- 
tion all  in  one  channel.  She  should  have  come 
in  contact  with  society — men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  then  a  person  of  her  intelligence  would 
not  have  failed  in  discrimination.  With  such 
strict,  confining,  unwavering  slavery  to  books 
and  scholastic  honors  harm  was  inevitable." 

A  childish  voice  interrupted  them;  Mrs. 
Howard  going  to  her  own  room  recalled  all  she 
had  heard,  and  formed  firmer  plans  and  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  influence  she  would  use 
over  her  own  little  daughter.  She  should  be 
liberally  educated — she  smiled  as  she  caught,the 
happy  word — yes,  liberally  educated.  What 
schools,  books,  nature,  society  could  do  for  her 
advancement  they  should  do.  Life  is  worthy 
of  every  ennobling  etfort,  and  to«sr  husband — 
dear  good  man  that  he  is — she  is  sure  will  join 
her  in  doing  what  she  can  to  make  the  promising 
bud  blossom  into  useful,  happy,  beautiful  wo- 
manhood. 

THE  GOLDEJ  BULB. 


This  is  the  peerless  gem, 
Its  sacred  import  full  of  tender  care 

Gives  to  the  brow  its  crowning  diadem, 
And  heavenly  beanty,  such  as  angels  wear. 

0,  oould  we  know  its  worth, 
The  parity  and  love  within  it  sbrin'd, 

Would  pour  such  floods  of  gladness  o'er  the  earth 
As  human  thought  hath  never  yet  divin'd! 

Its  measurement  and  weight 
We  for  ourselves  do  ever  freely  claim, 

But  should  the  balance  hold  another's  fate— 
Ah,  this  it  is  that  sometimes  bringeth  shame. 

For  whether  interest 
In  this  world's  good,  or  place,  or  power,  or  fame, 
With  works  of  love  and  kindness  he  the  test, 
Or,  dearer  still,  a  pure,  unsullied  name. 

And  we  have  e'er  prefer'd 
Our  own  advantage  in  deceitful  light, 

And  with  the  shadowings  of  deed  or  word, 
Shed  on  our  neighbor's  path  the  gloom  of  night 

Then  we  have  surely  done 
That  if  reverVd  would  prove  a  mournful  part; 
And  often  wrongs  most  thoughtlessly  begun, 
Have  led  to  darkest  bitterness  of  heart. 
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So  little  do  we  know 
The  vast  extent  of  reckless  pride  or  power, 

And  the  Bad  chronicles  of  human  woe, 
Traced  back,  alas,  to  one  black  evil  hour, 

That  all  too  sacredly 
We  can  not  guard  this  precept,  just  and  true, 

And  e'en  through  provocations  tenderly 
Do  unto  all  as  we  would  have  them  do. 

This  is  the  testing  rule 
Of  our  best  graces  while  for  heaven  we  strive, 

And  every  scholar  in  the  Christian  school 
Must  live  by  it  if  he  would  walk  and  thrive. 

0,  't  is  no  little  thing 
To  wound  a  heart,  or  cause  sad  tears  to  flow, 

Or  hush  the  song  that  one  would  gladly  sing, 
Though  we  might  deem  them  e'en  a  bitter  foe. 

And  if  the  feeblest  one, 
So  prone  to  falter  toward  the  better  land, 

8hould  ask  our  pity,  would  we  give  a  stone, 
With  cold  disdain,  or  pierce  the  trembling  hand? 

Ah,  *t  is  a  fearful  trust, 
This  holy  precept — so  to  do  and  bear, 

As  brings  the  consciousness  of  being  just, 
With  all  who  share  our  earthly  lot  and  care; 

To  cheer  the  desolate, 
And  by  the  sympathy  so  easy  given, 

Lead  the  poor  lone  one  so  to  watch  and  wait, 
That  in  their  path  may  spring  the  bloom  of  heaven, 

But  often  mortal  love 
In  conflict  fails,  too  feeble  to  attain 
This  self-denial — only  from  above 
Is  strength  derived,  the  vantage-ground  to  gain. 

Tet  't  is  alone  our  chart 
Of  love  to  God,  whom  yet  we  can  not  see — 
A  fount  of  sweetness  welling  in  the  heart, 
For  fellow-pilgrims  to  eternity. 


THE  MOBNING  OOMETH. 


BY   OPHELIA    rOIWABD. 


Free  Mexico  stood  pure,  and  white,  and  wild; 
Her  domes  were  all  unscathed,  her  altars  undefiled; 
Her  wondrous  temples,  genius*  wrought  alone, 
Chisel  nor  engine  shaped  each  sculptured  stone; 
The  jasper  palace  and  the  marble  walls, 
The  vine-wreathed  terraces  and  fairy  halls, 
The  limpid  fountains,  shooting  clear  and  high, 
Made  a  grand  picture  on  the  tropic  sky; 
For  tropic  skies  are  bluer  far,  they  say, 
With  long  bright  vistas,  stretching  far  away, 
Which  seem  the  by-paths  to  the  hidden  land, 
Where  spirits  pass  and  repass,  hand  in  hand. 

Young  Art  was  nursed,  on  Nature's  breast  beguijed, 
Till  she  had  grown  a  fair  and  graceful  child; 
With  lip  unsoiled  by  contact  with  the  world; 
With  heart  untouched  by  envy,  she  unfurled 
Her  maiden  banner,  o'er  the  simple  land, 
And  bound  it  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 

*  When  Cortes  discovered  Mexico,  the  use  of  iron  was  an- 
known  to  the  natives. 


Although  the  Mexican  knew  not  the  God 

Who  pulls  down  empires — Spreads  their  lines  abroad— 

He  worshiped  in  his  temple,  'neaih  his  vine, 

He  worshiped  all  he  knew  or  thought  divine. 

Though  man  be  wrapped  in  darkness,  sunk  in  sin, 
Some  conscious  deity  still  reigns  within, 
And  only  waits  to  strike  the  untaught  lyre. 
Warmed  by  the  kindlings  of  celestial  fire. 
The  soul  must  worship— God  has  made  it  so; 
Its  tendrils,  through  the  mists  of  sin  and  woe, 
Are  ever  reaching  for  an  altar  pure, 
Where  it  may  fondly  cling  and  feel  secure — 
How  blest,  if,  all  undimmed  by  doubts  and  tears, 
It  knows  no  wav'ring  in  the  dark'ning  years; 
No  wild  forebodings,  lest  the  spirit's  trust 
Has  found  its  stay  in  what  is  only  dust  I 

As  Milton's  Mammon  saw  no  God  inside 

The  heavenly  portals,  that  were  open  wide, 

For  gazing  at  the  golden  entrance  fair — 

So  Cortez  saw  no  tender  beauty  there 

To  wake  compassion  in  his  hasty  soul, 

And  bend  Ambition  to  its  sweet  control. 

The  fading  sunlight  bathed  imperial  Mexico, 

And  made  her  temples  gleam  like  spires  of  snow; 

What  recked  he  that  the  pure  white  wing  of  peace 

Was  wounded,  ere  he  won  the  "golden  fleece!" 

0  gold  and  conquest!  men  have  braved  and  died. 

And  left  no  footprints  on  the  mountain-6ide, 

But  in  the  "  dusky  valley,"  far  below, 

Are  blood  and  tears,  and  unrecorded  woe; 

Still  has  the  world  her  Spanish  hands  to  spread 

The  living  embers  for  the  hero's  bed. 

But  Cortes  or  the  world  can  never  wrest 

The  soul's  own  freedom  from  the  tortured  breast. 

"  Am  I  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  say?" 

Gasped  the  young  monarch  as  he  writhing  lay, 

To  hush  the  murmuring  friend  who  suffered  near. 

And  rouse  his  soul  above  the  touch  of  fear. 

O  Gautimozin,  still  they  are  not  dead — 
The  coals  that  glowed  beneath  the  gallant  head! 
Some  holy  hand  shall  kindle  them  to  flame 
To  light  thy  country  to  a  nobler  fame; 
The  bonds  of  Papal  power  shall  melt  away, 
As  flee  the  shadows  at  the  blush  of  day, 
And  Gautimozin 's  spirit  shall  awake  at  last, 
And  France  shall  feel  it  in  the  threat'ning  blast, 
And  Mexico,  redeemed  at  last  and  free, 
Shall  answer  to  the  islands  of  the  sea; 
No  foreign  keys*  to  lock  her  cities  then, 
Or  tyrant's  rod  to  hush  her  long  amen. 

In  the  grand  march  of  nations  she  shall  take 

Her  place,  and  following  in  the  wake 

Of  others,  who  have  bound  their  brows  with  green. 

And  wrought  bright  stars — the  fadeless  leaves  between, 

Turning  her  blood-washed  forehead  up  to  God, 

Fleeing  the  vale  her  mangled  feet  have  trod. 

No  power  across  the  blue,  uncertain  sea 

Shall  hold  her  from  a  glorious  destiny. 


*  The  key  which  was  delivered  up  by  the  Mexican*  to  the 
French  Emperor  had  been  previously  made  in  France  and 
sent  over  the  ocean  to  them. 
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NOTHING  is  more  interesting  to  tbe  general 
run  of  cultivated  readers  than  a  gossip, 
however  loosely  pat  together,  respecting  litera- 
ture and  literary  men.  If,  to  what  is  publicly 
known  of  some  great  writer,  your  genial  gossip 
be  able  to  add  a  sprinkling  of  private  memories 
respecting  his  ways  and  means  of  life,  his  habits, 
peculiarities,  and  conversations,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  however  good  the  balance  of 
tbe  literature  may  be  in  your  journal,  no  single 
article  will  find  more  willing  and  glad  readers 
than  that  of  which  said  gossip  is  the  author. 

We  read  the  other  day,  for  example,  a  short 
paragraph  in  a  London  paper  which  announced 
to  the  world  that  Thomas  Carlyle,  of  Chelsea, 
the  well-known  historian  and  essayist,  author 
of  the  French  Revolution — a  History,  and  the 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  among 
many  other  veritable  and  organic  books — had 
lost  hiB  wife,  his  faithful  companion,  friend,  and 
lover,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Attached  to  this  paragraph  was  the  copy  of  a 
brief  inscription  which  the  great  man  had  writ- 
ten in  affectionate  remembrance  of  her,  and 
ordered  to  be  carved  upon  her  monumental 
stone.  The  conclusion  of  this  short  record  of 
her  many  virtues  was  as  touching  in  its  elo- 
quent sorrow  as  that  of  Jacob  when  he  stood 
stricken  in  years,  and  a  stranger,  before  Pharaoh 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  "I  have  lived  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years;  few  and  evil  have  they  been, 
and  have  not  seen  one  happy  day,"  said  the 
venerable  and  broken-hearted  patriarch.  "She 
is  gone,  and  with  her  the  light  and  hope  of  my 
life,"  said  the  great  Scotchman,  in  summing  up 
the  final  sentences  to  his  beloved  wife's  memory. 

As  we  read  these  sorrowful  words  they  drop- 
ped silently  down  into  the  deep  wells  of  our 
human  sympathy,  silently,  and  one  by  one,  till 
the  last  made  the  waters  thereof  to  overflow, 
and  we  own  up  that  we  wept  silently;  and  the 
tears  seemed  to  fill  up  a  great  gap  in  the  past, 
and  bridge  it  over  with  so  profound  and  mag- 
netic a  feeling  that  we  were  once  more  put  into 
communication  and  communion  with  the  noble 
writer,  and  many  bright  and  hallowed  memories 
both  of  him  and  her  came  over  us  like  the  vivid 
pageantry  of  a  holy  dream. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  know  both  these 
celebrated  personages.  '  It  was  Carlyle  himself 
who  flung  the  first  spiritual  sunbeam  to  this 
present  writer  when  he  was  a  poor  student, 
struggling  with  the  great  riddles  of  hfe  and 
death.     He  it  was,  too,  that  uttered  the  first 


brave  words  to  him  which  influenced  both  his 
intellect  and  his  destiny.  We  will  not  expose 
in  the  market-place  those  sacred  passages  in  the 
history  of  a  human  soul.  This  is  not  the  place 
nor  the  time  for  such  a  revelation.  But  as  we 
read  the  words  in  question,  the  sorrowful  pic- 
tures of  the  bereaved  man  rose  before  us  in  all 
its  awe  and  beauty,  and  grand  resignation,  and 
we  thought  of  him  as  he  was,  when  we  last 
beheld  them  both  together  on  that  sunny  July 
morning.  It  was  in  the  fair  gardens  of  W.  E. 
Forster,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Bradford,  and  the  friend 
of  America  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
among  the  Commoners  outside  the  House  in 
Yorkshire  and  elsewhere— a  right  royal  man, 
of  whom  we  have  all  heard  through  his  brave 
defense  of  the  North  and  the  republic  during 
the  late  wars.  We  feel  tempted  in  this  con- 
nection  to  make  a  slight  sketch  of  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  reader,  that  he  may 
henceforth  associate  in  his  mind  the  man  with 
the  doings  of  the  man,  whenever  his  name  may 
occur. 

He  comes  of  a  good  Quaker  stock,  and  is, 
indeed,  all  out  a  man,  who  believes  in  God,  his 
justice,  and  his  judgments.  He  is  of  no  party; 
he  is  a  man  who  stands  foremost  always  for  the 
truth  and  the  right — a  strong-minded,  upright, 
practical  man,  who  illuminates  every  subject 
that  he  touches,  and  makes  the  light  to  shine 
for  the  good  of  all.  He  and  Bright  are  one,  in 
all  these  respects,  and  no  higher  words  can  be 
spoken  of  any  one.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  the  well-known  abolition- 
ist; and  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Arnold,  which  is  also  to  his  praise.  When 
we  first  knew  him  he  was  a  merchant  in  Brad- 
ford, and  had  a  factory  for  the  making  of  his 
goods.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  relate 
many  private  things  about  him,  and  instructive 
also.  But  again,  this  is  not  the  place.  Invited 
once  by  him  to  meet  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle 
at  breakfast,  at  the  house  of  a  near  neighbor 
of  his,  Mr.  Forster  drove  us  over,  first  of  all, 
to  his  own  residence  at  Rawden,  to  spend  the 
night.  A  mighty  Jehu  is  this  redoubtable 
Quaker— a  swift,  fearless  driver  of  the  maddest 
horses  that  were  ever  turned  out,  "impossible 
to  break"  by  any  learned  educator  of  horses. 
Rawden  is  situate,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
some  twelve  miles  from  Bradford,  and  we  com- 
passed the  distance  in  half  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes,  over  a  difficult  up-hill  and  down -dale 
road. 

The  house  was  an  old  manor  house,  Eliza- 
bethan in  style  and  structure,  having  around 
about  it  ancient  gardens,  with  wide,  green  lawns, 
and  shrubs,  and  flower-beds,  and  grand  old  ter- 
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races,  with  stone  steps  to  mount  them,  and  in- 
terspersed with  statues  and  fountains.  The 
house  was  a  patent  show  house,  having  large 
windows,  lighting  capacious  chambers,  which 
were  wainscoted,  and  one  was  tapestried.  In 
and  out  these  rooms  came  and  vanished  the 
many  servants,  over  whom  was  one  venerable 
Quaker  lady  as  housekeeper — for  at  that  time 
Forster  was  unmarried,  and  wrote  not  M.  P.  to 
his  name,  which  was  sufficiently  honored  with- 
out it. 

On  our  arrival  we  entered  the  long  and  some- 
what narrow  parlor  to  the  left  of  the  hall  door, 
the  windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  well- 
appointed  garden  and  front  lawns.  Seated  at 
a  table  which  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth 
of  damask,  and  laden  with  viandB  and  wine, 
sat  a  middle-aged  man  between  two  wax  candles, 
intent  upon  some  enchanting  book.  He  was 
too  absorbed  to  hear  us  enter,  and  Forster  pres- 
ently challenged  him  by  name,  when  he  arose 
and  shook  hands  with  ns  both,  after  being 
introduced  to  us.  A  remarkable  man  he  was, 
severely  pitted  by  the  most  malignant  of  all 
man's  enemies  in  the  shune  of  disease,  with  a 
broad,  deep  forehead,  over  which  the  long  front 
hair  was  carefully  combed  back  till  it  covered 
the  crown  of  his  head.  His  eyes  were  small, 
piercing,  and  twinkling;  gray  eyes,  cold,  and 
with  a  moony  glare  in  them — an  exceedingly- 
nervous  man,  suffering,  as  we  soon  found  out, 
and  afterward  had  confirmed  to  us,  from  rack- 
ing rheumatic  pains,  which  took  possession  of 
him  during  his  confinement  for  three  years  in 
Stafford  jail,  where  he  was  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  participating  in  the  Chartist  riots.  He 
wore  a  plain,  workingman's  suit  of  clothes,  and 
ungainly  shoes,  we  are  ashamed  to  remember, 
which  were  tied  over  the  instep  with  a  piece 
of  black  cotton  ribbon.  His  speech  was  rapid 
and  excited,  and  came  from  him  at  times  in 
jerks;  and  his  mouth,  despite  the  curve  in  the 
dividing  line  between  the  lips,  was  the  organ, 
to  all  appearances  of  physiognomy,  of  unspeak- 
able brutalities  and  sensualities;  although  in 
this  case  the  science  must  have  lied,  for  no 
man's  character  was  ever  freer  from  these  in- 
humanities than  his. 

Poor  fellow  1  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
and,  working  over  the  lapstone  and  the  last,  be 
managed  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
two  great  dead  languages,  as  well  as  Hebrew 
and  some  modern  tongues.  In  early  life  he 
had  been  editor  of  the  Stamford  Mercury  and 
Methodist  Preacher.  Then  he  took  to  politics 
and  Chartism,  and  was  terribly  in  earnest,  so 
much  so  that  he  got  himself  into  a  Govern- 
ment prosecution,  defended  himself  for  some  ten 


hours,  received  the  compliments  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge  who  tried  him,  and  while  in 
prison  redeemed  the  pledge  which  he  made 
before  the  court  in  his  defense,  that  he  would 
fill  his  time  with  grave  studies  if  permitted, 
and  would  write  a  poem  which  men  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  This  he  did,  and  gave  us 
The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  in  12  books!  From 
Methodism  he  ran  off  into  the  arid  void  of 
atheism,  but  he  could  not  rest  there.  Then  he 
tried  Unitarianism,  and  finally  came  back  to 
Christianity,  and  became  what  he  now  is,  a  sort 
of  Coleridge  Christian,  a  champion  and  defender 
of  Christianity,  preaching  in  chapels  and  on  the 
highway  to  all  people,  and  often  hiring  public 
rooms  and  town  halls  in  which  to  hold  forth, 
and  try  and  undo  the  atheistic  knot  which  he 
bad  aforetime  tied  round  the  neck  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  hear  of  him,  now  and  then,  through  the 
English  papers,  and  find  that  he  is  still  at  his 
preaching.  For  years  he  lectured  every  Sunday 
night  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  in  London,  on  all 
sorts  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  Now  his  theme 
i»  alwaya  the  love  of  Qod  and  the  remarkable- 
ness  of  the  Christian  iaith.  Honor  to  him! 
Honor  and  Godspeed!  His  former  friends  and 
disciples  call  him  "renegade" — insist  that  he  is 
insincere;  and  the  "Secularists" — the  new  name 
for  Holyoake's  atheists — will  hear  no  excuses 
for  him.  Only  Holyoake  himself  is  generous 
and  brave  enough  to  accept  his  professions. 
We  can  not  imagine  a  more  fearful  position 
than  poor  Cooper's — for  it  ig  Thomas  Cooper  of 
whom  we  are  speaking — nor  one  which  requires 
greater  bravery  and  inward  grace  to  sustain  it. 
Suspected  by  one  party — not  fully  trusted,  it 
may  be,  by  the  other — he  stands  alone  before 
God,  very  clearly  readable  to  him,  asking  his 
aid,  guidance,  and  consolation. 

Fearfully,  indeed,  have  we  run  off  into  the 
by-ways  of  our  simple  story,  and  well  we  know 
that  these  by-ways  have  no  end;  and  that,  tra- 
verse them  when  and  where  we  may,  new  peo- 
ple will  continually  start  up  and  demand  a 
word  of  recognition.  Let  us  try,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  king's  highway  for  the  future.  We  j 
set  out  to  speak  of  Carlyle  and  his  lost  wife, 
and  where  and  how  we  last  saw  them  together. 
This  led  us  to  Forster's  house  at  Rawden,  and 
thus  to  talk  of  Thomas  Cooper.  Let  us  now 
say  that  all  consecutive  history  must  be  burked 
henceforth;  that  the  meeting  with  Lord  Carlisle 
next  morning  at  that  costly  breakfast,  and  what 
of  public  and  private  concern  transpired  there, 
intensely  interesting  as  it  is,  must  remain  a 
sealed  chapter  for  the  present;  and  that  we 
must  pass  over  some  months  at  a  stride,  and 
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visit  that  Rawden  House  once  more  under  quite 
other  auspices  and  circumstances.  Always,  more 
or  less,  Carlyle,  the  author,  came  into  Yorkshire 
during  the  Summer-time.  Now  he  staid  with 
"good  Monckton  Milnes,"  M.  P.  and  poet,  as  he 
calls  him,  then  again  he  visited  one  of  the  Mar- 
shalls,  Flax-Spinners  of  Leeds,  at  his  princely 
country  residence;  and  when  he  could,  he  put 
up  his  boots  at  Rawden.  He,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  invited  us  to  dine  there  with  him. 
It  was,  as  we  said,  Summer-time,  and  on  enter- 
ing we  found  him  lying  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
tired  after  a  horseback  ride,  to  see  his  friend, 
the  Marshall  aforesaid.  To  meet  this  man  was 
to  us  always  a  sacred  occasion.  We  loved  and 
reverenced  him,  such  as  we  loved  and  rever- 
enced no  other  man,  living  or  dead.  It  was  a 
verification  of  his  own  well-expounded  hero 
worship;  and  would  God  that  such  a  feeling 
could  last  forever,  and  begin  grandly  for  a  noble 
and  a  sacred  soul,  in  all  young  hearts!  It  leads, 
this  worship,  to  religion  and  all  high  things  and 
them e8.  It  is  not  the  person,  but  the  truth 
and  beauty  he  represents  and  teaches  that  we 
love — not  ignoring  the  person  either,  for  how 
can  one  ignore  the  dear  hand  that  led  him,  or 
the  dear  mouth  that  opened  up  to  him  the 
infinite  and  the  everlasting? 

But  we  are  again  getting  into  the  by-ways. 
Carlyle  half  rose  from  his  couch,  apologizing 
for  his  "  laziness,"  as  he  called  it,  being  wearied. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  in  the  room,  arranging  a  bas- 
ket of  newly-cut  flowers  for  the  flower  vases, 
and  looking  to  me  who  saw  her  there  for  the 
second  time,  an  invalid  lady,  both  youngish 
and  good  looking.  She  was  of  a  very  elegant 
figure,  slightly  built,  of  an  unusually  dark  com- 
plexion and  jet  black  hair,  which  she  wore 
plain  over  ber  forehead,  the  noblest  and  most 
intellectual,  as  sculpture,  that  ever  adorned  a 
superb  woman's  head.  Her  eyes,  too,  were 
black,  liquid  black,  and  brilliantly  beautiful,  as 
if  night  were  dissolved  into  diamonds.  She 
wore,  also,  a  black  silk  dress,  and  always  did 
when  we  saw  her.  She  was  very  affable  and 
kind,  and  of  a  most  affectionate  disposition,  full 
of  anecdote  and  fine  criticism,  and  brilliant 
talk  about  books  and  authors  and  celebrated 
men.  We  have  a  very  distinct  remembrance 
of  all  that  took  place  on  that  memorable  day. 
While  Carlyle  slept,  we  and  Mrs.  C.  went  into 
the  garden. 

Very  beautiful  it  was  to  hear  her  speak  of 
Edward  Irving,  that  reverend  minister  of  God — 
than  whom,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  no  truer,  sinoerer 
soul  ever  lived,  before  that  "mighty  Fog-Baby- 
lon1' obscured  his  vision  of  the  divine  and  the 
holy,  and  put  a  delirium  there.    He  was,  as 


she  affectionately  called  him,  her  great  brother, 
who  many  a  time,  when  she  was  a  child,  used 
to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  toss  her  in  big 
horse  play,  loving  her  truly,  like  a  Bister — a 
little  fairy  sister,  whose  dark  eyes  prophesied, 
nevertheless,  to  make  many  a  young  man's 
heart  ache  when  she  grew  up  to  womanhood. 
She  storm  fully  repelled  the  idea  that  he  was  at 
any  time  a  conscious  juggler  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. True  to  the  last,  she  said,  he  could  not 
•do  otherwise  than  obey  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  oracle  within  him— oracle  of  God. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
flowers,  but  could  not  get  up  a  sentiment,  she 
said,  for  the  statues  nor  for  any  naked  Venus 
among  all  the  sculptures  of  the  British  Museum. 
A  painting,  in  so  far  as  it  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  nature,  moved  her,  but  not  otherwise. 
Books  were  her  delight — and  she  told  us  how 
laboriously  Carlyle  wrote,  and  that  he  was  in  a 
veritable  fever  all  the  time  he  was  writing  the 
Past  and  Present.  Alluding  to  his  delivery  as 
a  lecturer,  she  said  that  it  must  be  painful  to  all 
who  did  not  know  him,  and  love  the  melody  of 
the  Scotch  utterance.  He  was  the  most  nerv- 
ous of  men,  and  although  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  dread  much  a  London  audience, 
yet  he  lay  in  an  agony  of  nervous  perturbation 
for  three  or  four  hours  each  time  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  Heroe?  and  Hern  Worship.  Then 
she  told  us  how  his  MS.  of  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  burnt  by  the 
ignorance  of  a  servant  who  kindled  the  fire 
with  it,  and  how  her  great  husband  swallowed 
the  bitter  dose  without  a  murmur  and  rewrote 
it.  During  all  his  severe  studies  he  found  time, 
she  said,  to  found  the  noble  London  Library — 
a  most  scholarly  collection  of  rare  books,  in 
which  one  could  go  through  a  regular  and  con- 
secutive course  of  study  on  nearly  any  sub- 
ject— a  workingman's  library,  which  Carlyle  was 
very  fond  of  visiting,  and  where  he  met  many 
notable  people,  and  was  met  by  many  others 
much  against  his  will,  who  were  attracted  thither 
by  his  notoriety.  All  sorts  of  people  came  to 
see  him  at  Chelsea,  she  said,  the  most  dissimilar 
in  thought,  sentiment,  politics,  and  religion; 
and,  strange  to  say,  all  claimed  him  as  their 
master  and  teacher.  So  greatly  was  he  an- 
noyed by  these  cohabitive  cormorants,  that  be 
was  compelled  to  forbid  himself  to  all  comers 
from  9  to  3  o'clock  each  day.  He  wrote  in  his 
library,  where  we  also  have  been — a  large  room, 
all  the  four  walls  covered  with  shelves  full  of 
books,  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
one  or  two  paintings  and  prints,  and  a  ladder 
to  reach  the  highest  shelves,  where  the  lordly 
company  of  the  great  human  souls  were  mar- 
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shaled  in  state.  We  were  a  boy  when  we 
entered  that  room  for  the  first  time,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  no  pilgrim  ever 
approached  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry  with  more 
sincere  devotion  than  we  then  approached  the 
mighty  Scotch  thinker.  A  feeling  of  indescrib- 
able awe  came  over  us,  as  we  can  well  remem- 
ber— such  as  will  never  more  take  possession 
of  our  mind. 

It  was  a  grand  experience  with  its  almost 
religious  bloom,  and  we  shall  never  forget  it* 
On  the  occasion  of  that  walk  in  the  Rawden 
garden  we  told  Mrs.  Carlyle  all  about  it,  and 
how  profoundly  we  were  affected  by  that  first 
visit,  and  first  sight  of  her  liege  lord,  the  Be- 
hemoth of  modern  English  literature  1  Shame  on 
her  profanity  I  the  wicked  little  woman  laughed 
proudly,  although  we  could  see  and  feel  that 
she  understood  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  whole  emotional  position  which  we  de- 
scribed. That  first  shake  of  the  hand — the 
royal  hand  of  the  most  royal  writer — will  that 
ever  be  forgotten,  think  you?  or  the  frank  and 
friendly  greeting  which  we  all  so  unworthily 
received?  "  While  memory  holds  a  seat  in  this 
distracted  brain" — neverl  It  seemed  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  something  more  than  a 
man — a  demigod,  or  some  other  more  or  less 
divine  nature — to  the  young  enthusiast  that 
brought  so  much  homage  to  him  in  his  heart. 
That  feeling,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  a  more 
sober  retinue  of  feelings.  He  was  a  man,  after 
all,  and  as  we  entered  was  just  sealing  up  the 
last  of  a  great  batch  of  letters.  Then  we  sat 
down  and  talked.  He  asked  what  had  brought 
us  to  the  big  city?  What  studies  we  were 
pursuing,  what  prospects  brightened  on  our 
horizon — questions  soon  answered,  for  we  had 
been  invited  by  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
John  Minter  Morgan,  author  of  the  "Fable  of 
the  Bees,"  "Hampden  of  the  19th  Century,"  and 
other  books,  to  read  private  lectures  at  his 
magnificent  town  house  on  Strafford  -  street, 
which  he  bought  furnished  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
before  he  left  for  India.  And  here  again,  to 
this  lecture  business  there  is  a  long  tail,  which 
must  not  be  here  and  now  unfolded.  Poor  old 
Morgan — good  man  that  he  was — invited  Car- 
lyle, Douglas  Jerrold,  and  the  Howitts,  and 
Silk  Buckingham,  M.  P.,  and  a  host  of  other 
literate  to  hear  the  word  of  the  stranger  youth, 
and  partake  of  a  champagne  breakfast  with 
him  at  12  o'clock,  midday;  and  a  splendid  gath- 
ering there  was  of  the  notables,  enough  to  turn 
an  older  head  than  that  which  then  sat  en- 
sconced upon  these  shoulders.  Carlyle  could 
not  come,  however,  and  for  the  rest,  brilliant 
people  as  they  were,  they  did  not  satisfy  us. 


We  should  like  to  sketch  some  of  these  people 
if  space  would  permit,  because  they  were  all 
more  or  less  known  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Miss  Ho  wit  t,  who  has  since  become  an  au- 
thoress and  an  artist,  was  then  a  beautiful,  fair 
girl  in  her  teens,  or  just  out  of  them.  Her 
nature  was  not  very  emotional,  but  plastic  and 
cold,  and  Hellenic,  like  that  of  both  her  parents. 
The  whole  family,  however,  were  always  very 
kind  to  us,  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
we  should  regard  them  with  a  loving  eye  and 
heart.  Margaret  Gillies,  we  also  remember,  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  impressed  us  most 
favorably,  although  in  person  she  was  not  at 
all  attractive.  We  saw  her  once  again  after 
that  when  she  accompanied  William  Howitt  into 
the  country  to  make  sketches  of  the  "Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets,"  and  portrait* 
of  the  poets  for  the  "People's  Journal."  The 
occasion  was  the  Yorkshire  tour,  and  the  poet 
they  were  then  about  to  visit  was  our  dear  old 
friend  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  "  Corn -Law  Rhymer," 
whose  biographer,  alas  I  at  his  request  we  had 
the  honor  subsequently  to  be.  Elliott  made 
great  fun  of  this  portrait,  which,  indeed,  was 
very  theatrical  in  treatment,  and  not  at  all  a 
good  likeness.  Nor  did  he  approve  of  Howitt's 
memoir  of  him. 

We  must  return  to  Morgan's  fine  library, 
however,  where  we  left  all  the  good  people  who 
had  so  kindly  assembled  to  do  us  honor.  Silk 
Buckingham  is  known  to  all  Americans  as  a 
traveler,  a  writer  on  America,  and  a  temper- 
ance advocate.  He  was  a  clever  man  enough, 
and  had  doubtless  been  deeply  wronged  during 
his  sojourn  in  India,  but  he  made  the  most  of 
his  sufferings  and  losses,  and  put  all  the  benev- 
olently inclined  in  England  and  elsewhere  under 
contribution  by  getting  them  to  subscribe  to  his 
unconscionable  progeny  of  books.  Nor  will  our 
people  ever  forget  the  sublime  bathos  where- 
with, once  upon  a  time,  at  a  temperance  meet- 
ing in  America,  this  silky  gentleman  brought 
forward  his  little  son  and  solemnly  dedicated  him 
to  the  temperance  cauBe.  It  always  seemed  to 
us  like  a  burlesque  of  Hannibal's  dedication  at 
twelve  years  of  hie  age  to  an  eternal  hatred  of 
Rome.  But  we  must  stop,  for  there  is  no  end 
to  these  anecdotal  sequences.  Mrs.  Grimstone, 
Spencer  T.  Hall,  George  Thompson,  John  Chap- 
man, the  publisher;  Spense,  the  naturalist,  lately 
dead;  Philip  James  Bailey,  (Festus;)  author  of 
Friends  in  Council,  and  several  professors  of  the 
University,  were  also  present.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  parenthesis;  nor  do  we  forget 
that  we  went  out  to  walk  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  in 
that  Rawden  garden  awhile  ago,  leaving  Cariyie 
himself  asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor.    Among 
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other  things  we  remember  she  told  us  that 
Carlyle  was  much  attached  to  Forster,  who 
incessantly  reminded  him  of  Sterling.  It  seems 
Forster  possessed  both  the  physical  and  mental 
peculiarities  of  Carlyle's  young  dead  hero  whose 
memory  he  has  immortalized.  Perhaps  he — 
Sterling — was  not  so  tall  and  ungainly  as  Fors- 
ter, for  the  latter  stands  six  feet  three  or  four 
inches,  we  are  pretty  sure;  and,  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  Forster's  mental  characteristics  which 
resembled  those  of  Sterling  and  attracted  Car- 
lyle, not  those  which  were  merely  physical. 

While  we  were  yet  talking  Carlyle  opened 
one  of  the  parlor  windows  which  looked  upon 
the  lawn,  and  stepping  out  upon  the  green  and 
velvet  grass,  crossed  over  to  the  path  where 
we  were  walking.  He  had  quite  recovered  from 
his  fatigue,  and  looked  fresh  and  vigorous.  He 
wore  a  straw  hat  with  a  very  broad  brim,  and 
looked  vastly  like  a  Southern  planter,  as  we 
told  him.  His  dress  was  scrupulously  neat, 
and  his  long  surtout  was  of  green  cloth.  In 
one  hand  he  carried  a  long  clay  pipe,  which  he 
smoked  vociferously,  and  the  other  hand  rested 
lovingly  upon  his  wife's  shoulder  as  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  garden  among  the  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  statues.  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
touching  picture,  hightened  by  the  contrast  of 
Carlyle's  still  rosy-streaked  face,  and  shaggy 
hair  and  eyebrows,  compared  with  the  pale, 
marble  features  of  bis  wife,  and  the  midnight 
glory  of  her  black  hair.  His  gaunt,  tall  figure, 
and  her  small,  elegant,  fairy  form,  set  in  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  garden,  made  a 
memorable  picture.  Many  were  the  questions 
which  Carlyle  asked  about  the  "People's  Col- 
lege," of  which  we  at  that  time,  and  for  years 
afterward,  were  the  principal.  It  was  the  only 
workingman's  school  in  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  efficient  series  of 
schools — of  that  description — in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess, because  it  was  a  genuine  school,  with  a 
curriculum  of  instruction  which  would  not  have 
done  discredit  to  a  far  more  pretentious  estab- 
lishment. Ten  thousand  men  and  boys  had  we 
examined  in  seven  years,  and  passed  through 
the  classes.  It  was  their  only  education,  that 
which  they  received  here,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  raised  to  good  appointments  when  they 
left  the  place.  That  was  the  true  method  of 
reform,  he  said,  and  there  was  none  other. 
Each  man  must  cut  down  the  rank  weeds  and 
noxious  growths  within  his  own  nature,  and 
burn  them  up,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  I 
more  genial  culture  of  whatsoever  was  good 
and  noble  within  him.    Politics  and  the  "Char-  ' 


ter,"  and  such  like  were  the  foolish  fires  which 
misled  the  workingmen  to  their  ruin.  It  was 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Education  must 
begin  within,  and  a  man's  character  must  grow 
out  of  his  culture,  and  could  never  be  stuck  on 
to  him  by  any  outside  agency.  Poor  fellows 
that  talk  about  the  Charter,  he  said,  and  the 
"  Five  Points,"  and  how  all  things  were  wrong 
around  them — injustice  ruling  in  the  land  and 
not  justice,  all  that  was  very  sad.  If  they 
could  only  see  aright  they  would  find  out  that 
they  were  all  wrong,  and  that  the  "  institutions 
of  society  "  merely  reflected  their  ignorance  and 
savage  barbarism.  If  they  would  only  join  your 
People's  College,  and  receiving  light  let  it  illu- 
minate their  ways  and  lives,  that  would  be  a 
grand  thing  done  for  them  and  for  England. 
He  spoke  with  supreme  contempt  for  the  Char- 
tist leaders  and  political  demagogues  gener- 
ally— "one-eyed  monarchs  of  the  blind,  Pole- 
phemi  of  the  mob,"  as  Robert  Hall  called  them. 
If  these  men,  said  Carlyle,  were  only  honest, 
they  would  come  down  from  their  stumps  and 
say  this,  "I  am  just  a  cheat  and  an  impostor- 
just  a  quack,  knowing  nothing,  and  can  there- 
fore teach  nothing  to  these  poor  people.  I  will 
go  home  and  hide  my  face  from  them  henceforth 
and  forever,  and  take  to  some  noble  occupation 
of  shoeblacking,  or  the  like  o'  that,  rather  than 
ever  again  make  my  mouth  an  oracle  of  lies 
and  frauds  wherewith  to  cheat  my  fellow-men." 

We  could  go  on  to  an  indefinite  length  tell- 
ing these  old  recollections,  but  already  we  fear 
that  we  have  said  too  much.  Just  before  dinner 
a  young  and  earnest  Scotchman — editor  of  the 
"Bradford  Observer" — dropped  in,  and  there 
was  soon  a  great  storm  in  the  house.  Carlyle 
had  grown  nervous,  and  bilious,  and  captious, 
and  impatient  of  opposition,  and  the  young 
editor,  though  reverentially  deferent  to  Carlyle, 
would  by  no  means  give  up  his  right  to  say, 
and  maintain  his  say.  The  subject  was  French 
Literature  and  George  Sand.    "George  Sand," 

said  Carlyle,  "is  just  a ;  a  brilliant  will-o'- 

th'-wisp,  without  morals  and  conscience,  her  own 
evil  self,  her  own  guide  with  no  rudder,  and  no 
pole-star  in  the  immensities.  Her  books  are 
apples  of  Sodom,  gold  outside,  and  within  all 
rottenness  and  corruption."  This  unjust  judg- 
ment brought  out  Mrs.  Carlyle  also  to  the 
rescue.  She  told  him  it  was  unjust  and  un- 
truthful to  speak  so  of  an  author,  not  one  of 
whose  books  he  had  ever  read.  He  confessed 
he  had  not  read  them,  or  any  of  them,  through, 
but  added  that  the  best  thing  one  could  do 
with  them  would  be  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them 
all  in  the  public  market-place. 

Forster  now  came  in,  and  presently  dinner 
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was  announced;  and  the  generous  wine  made 
the  sick  giant  more  affable,  and  he  confessed 
afterward  that  he  had  done  George  Sand  injus- 
tice. This  little  episode  pained  us  all  very 
much.  Carlyle  was  willful  and  acrid,  and  out 
of  health,  and  took  no  pains  to  measure  his 
words  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  habit  which 
grew  upon  him  with  his  years,  although  there 
surely  does  not  beat  a  more  loyal  heart  to  the 
mighty  melodies  of  truth  and  nature  than  his, 
take  it  for  all  in  all.  But  one  must  know  him 
to  judge  him  fairly — nor  must  he  be  judged  by 
a  common  standard.  Often  he  exaggerates,  and 
swells  his  sentences  into  a  hate  that  seems  im- 
measurable, when  at  the  bottom  it  is  all  love. 
After  dinner — that  is  to  say,  after  7  o'clock, 
P.  M. — we  all  walked  out  into  the  fields,  Carlyle 
still  smoking  his  clay  pipe  and  cut  cavendish. 
We  spoke  of  visiting  Sherwood  Forest;  and  as 
we  knew  every  glade  and  notable  place  in  it, 
he  appealed  to  us  for  information  about  it,  and 
for  description  of  the  scenery.  We  told  him  a 
story  about  a  carnally-minded  man  and  a  young 
Puseyite  curate  who  lived  at  the  village  of 
Edwinstowe,  in  the  heart  of  the  Forest.  It  is 
too  long  to  repeat  here — but  Carlyle  laughed 
over  it  outrageously — laying  hold  of  a  gate 
post  to  steady  him.  The  woods  took  up  the 
echoes  of  that  immense  music,  and  presently 
Forster  and  Mrs.  C.  came  up  And  inquired  what 
was  the  matter.  By  this  time  the  Thor  thun- 
ders had  subsided  within  him,  and  with  a  face 
all  aglow  with  excitement,  he  replied,  in  his 
calmest  manner,  although  the  suppressed  laugh- 
ter trembled  in  every  word,  "It  is  nothing,  it 
is  only  a  story  that  Searle  has  been  telling  me 
about  a  Sherwood  theologistP'  We  shall  never 
forget  the  droll,  quiet  manner  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  although  we  dare  say  they 
have  passed  out  of  the  memory  of  all  the  others 
who  heard  them.  On  our  return  Carlyle  read 
aloud,  in  wondrously  monotonous  music,  all 
of  the  "Fyttes"  of  the  "Lytel  Geste  of  Robin 
Hood;"  after  which  we  accompanied  him  into 
the  garden,  where,  in  an  arbor  clothed  with 
honeysuckles  and  roses,  he  smoked  his  "night- 
cap" pipes  in  the  moonlight.  The  hour  we 
thus  spent  together  was  the  most  sacred  hour 
of  this  present  writer's  life.  We  seemed  to  get 
nearer  to  him  than  we  had  ever  done  before. 
He  was  calmer  and  happier,  too,  in  his  moods, 
and  spoke  of  life,  and  death,  and  immortality, 
and  of  the  great  mystery  which  enveloped  and 
pervaded  the  universe.  As  we  rose  to  return  to 
the  house,  we  pointed  out  to  him  the  surpass- 
ing brilliance  and  beauty  of  the  midnight  stars. 

"Stars  silent  above  ub, 
Graves  under  us  silent, 


he  said,  quoting  from  Goethe.  "  By  the  way," 
said  we,  "do  you  remember  that  story  they  tell 
about  you  and  Leigh  Hunt  in  this  matter  of 
great  beauty  of  the  stars?  how  Hunt,  who 
was  ever  hopeful  and  trustful,  burst  out  in  their 
presence,  'See,  Carlyle,  isn't  that  glorious,  in- 
spiring, and  joyful?'  and  how  you  answered, 
'Eh  monl  It's  a  sad  seight!'  Do  you  re- 
member that?"  we  asked.  "Not  a  bit  of  it,w 
he  replied.  "I  have  heard  that  horny  Home, 
the  man  who  wrote  something  about  the  'fix- 
position  of  the  False  Medium/  has  put  it  into 
a  book  of  his  which  he  comically  calls  'The 
Spirit  of  the  Age/  but  I  mind  nothing  of  it, 
and  do  n't  believe  I  ever  uttered  the  words." 

Carlyle  must  now  be  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  is  very  fond  of  speaking  broad  Scotch,  and 
his  conversation  is  more  picturesque  even  than 
his  books.  He  is  fearfully  vehement  at  times, 
and  smashes  great  themes  as  with  a  Thor  ham- 
mer. He  has  been  and  is  a  hard  worker,  and, 
blessed  be  his  name,  his  books  are  all  in  the 
interest  of  God  and  man. 


PEACE. 


IT    LTDU    X.    I1XO. 


I  'M  listening  to  the  katydids, 

Beneath  the  maple  spray, 
And  there  is  nestling  in  my  heart 

A  blessed  peace  to-day— 
A  peace  so  calm,  so  sweet,  so  good, 

That  words  are  poor  to  say. 

A  bright  September  afternoon, 

A  distant  song-bird's  trill, 
A  misty  curtain,  floating  soft, 

Like  dreams  above  the  hill, 
And  borne  from  far  there  steals  to  me 

The  murmur  of  a  mill. 

And  wandering  clouds — white,  quiet  clouds, 

Hang  in  the  blue  above, 
And  waving  shadows  to  and  fro 

Across  the  meadows  move. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  there  seems  to  float 

An  atmosphere  of  love. 

But  better  far  than  all,- my  soul 
Prinks  in  such  heavenly  balm — 

0,  angels  passing  in  and  out 
The  temple  of  the  Lamb, 

Sure  you  've  forgot  to  close  the  gates, 
Else  whence  this  blessed  calm? 

0,  Father!  when  December's  snows 

Upon  these  meadows  lay, 
When  katydids  and  singing  birds 

Are  gone,  all  gone  away, 
Let  not  my  heart  forget  the  peaoe 

Of  this  September  day. 
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I  WAS  out  to  tea  the  other  evening  at  a 
friend's  house.  We  were  reading  aloud  a 
very  interesting  book  which  had  just  been  pub- 
lished. Georgie,  a  fine  little  lad  of  nine  years, 
was  lying  on  the  carpet  by  the  open  glass  door, 
building  up  a  bouse  with  some  bricks  which 
had  been  given  him  a  day  or  two  before.  While 
we  were  reading,  the  time-piece  on  the  side-table 
gave  warning  for  the  hour. 

"Georgie,  that  is  seven  o'clock;  pack  up  your 
bricks  now,  and'  get  to  work  at  your  lessons, 
ready  for  school." 

"Ma,  mayn't  I  stop  and  just  finish  this 
house?  I  've  only  got  a  bit  of  the  roof  and 
some  chimneys  to  put  on,  and  it  won't  take  me 
a  minute." 

"No,  Georgie,  you  always  get  to  your  lessons 
at  seven,  and  I  can  't  have  you  fall  into  idle, 
shuffling  ways.  Pack  them  up  directly  now, 
and  get  out  your  books." 

Still  Georgie  lingered.  He  had  been  all  the 
evening,  since  tea-time,  building  up  his  house. 
It  only  wanted  a  few  touches  now,  and  it  was 
hard  to  leave  it  unfinished.  He  stood  before 
it,  looking  wistfully  at  his  mamma,  and  then 
at  the  two  or  three  bricks  which  remained  to 
be  put  on. 

But  Mrs.  Main  is  a  woman  of  great  de- 
termination. She  brings  up  her  children  to 
implicit  obedience,  and  her  commands  must  be 
obeyed,  whatever  else  is  left  undone.  Seeing 
Georgie's  undecided  look,  she  rose  promptly 
from  her  chair,  with  one  brisk  motion  of  her 
hand  shattered  down  his  imposing  edifice,  and 
commenced  packing  away  the  bricks  in  a  box. 

"Now,  Georgie,  get  your  books,  like  a  good 
boy,  and  sit  down  to  your  lessons." 

The  big  tears  fell  splashing  on  his  pinafore 
one  by  one,  but  there  was  no  rebellion  in  the 
boy's  face.  Slowly  he  turned  away  from  his 
dismantled  structure,  sought  up  his  lesson  books, 
and,  with  a  grieved  look,  sat  down  at  the  table 
to  prepare  for  school  next  morning. 

"I  do  admire  your  authority  so,  Mrs.  Main," 
said  Miss  Day,  an  elderly  maiden  lady  who  was 
staying  in  the  house  on  a  visit.  "You  really 
have  such  command  over  your  children.  There 
is  n't  one  mother  in  a  hundred  could  have  done 
that  as  you  did." 

"0,  Miss  Day,  my  children  know  it's  no 
hesitating  when  I  tell  them  to  do  a  thing.  I 
always  expect  to  be  obeyed,  and  they  always 
submit  without  any  words.  I  never  allow  alter- 
cation in  my  family;"  and  Mrs.  Main  went  on 
reading  our  new  book.  I  made  no  remark,  for 
I  never  think  it  wise  to  interfere  personally 


with  a  mother's  sacred  right  of  authority  over 
her  own  children. 

Half  an  hour  passed  quickly  away,  and  Mr. 
Main  came  in  out  of  his  study. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "have  you  remembered 
to  write  me  out  that  list  of  cases  to  take  to  the 
meeting  to-night?" 

"No,  love,  I  quite  intended  to  do  it  at  once 
after  tea,  when  you  told  me  of  it;  but  this 
book  is  so  very  interesting  that  I  could  not  lay 
it  down." 

"Could  you  write  out  the  list  now,  dear?  you 
know  I  ought  to  take  it  to-night." 

"Well,  Edward,  I  scarcely  think  it's  of  such 
great  importance;  another  week  will  do  just  as 
well;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  an  amusing 
chapter  just  now,  that  I  really  do  n't  think  I 
could  give  my  mind  to  any  thing  else.  I  '11 
see  that  you  get  it  next  week." 

"Well,  dear,  only  don't  forget;"  and  Mr. 
Main  went  out  again. 

All  this  time  little  Georgie  had  been  looking 
up  at  his  mamma — a  world  of  questioning  in 
his  mild,  gray  eyes,  still  dim  with  the  tears  he 
had  just  shed;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  our 
reading  was  resumed. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  was  at  the  house  again. 
It  was  a  splendid  Summer  evening,  and  Georgie, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  his  young  companions,  was 
having  a  game  of  cricket  in  the  garden.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  "running  for  notches," 
when  the  ruthless  stroke  of  the  time-piece  was 
heard.    Mrs.  Main  went  to  open  the  glass  door — 

" Georgie,  there 's  eight  o'clock  striking.  Come 
away  now,  like  a  good  boy,  and  go  to  bed." 

"Just  wait  a  little,  ma,  till  we  've  finished 
our  side,  and  find  out  who 's  won." 

"Georgie,  the  clock  has  struck,  and  I  insist 
on  your  coming  in  at  once.  Kiss  me  now  and 
go  to  bed." 

There  was  no  pleading  in  the  boy's  face  this 
time — no  mute  eloquence  of  tears;  but  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  suppressed  anger,  and  the  firmly- 
set,  close-shut  lips  showed  that  his  mother's 
forced  strictness  was  sowing  in  her  child's  heart 
the  seeds  of  determinate  rebellion.  He  left  his 
companions  in  the  garden,  hung  up  his  cap,  and 
without  word  or  look  to  his  mother,  went  up 
stairs.  She  did  not  ask  him  again  for  the  good- 
night kiss;  but  Mrs.  Main  is  a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian, and  so  long  as  she  gains  obedience,  does 
not  trouble  herself  about  the  love  which  should 
go  with  it. 

This  little  incident  sank  deep  into  my  thoughts. 
If  I  had  a  child  to  train  I  would  not  deal  with 
him  after  this  fashion;  and  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  to  mothers  on  the  subject. 

Implicit  obedience  is  doubtless  a  requisite  of 
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home  training,  but  only  in  things  that  are  rea- 
sonable. Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice, 
and  know  as  well  as  grown-up  people  when 
you  are  requiring  from  them  more  than  you 
would  be  willing  to  render  to  your  own  supe- 
riors. You  tell  your  child  to  give  up  his  play 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  settle  down  to  a  dry 
lesson.  The  little  fellow  leaves  his  hoe  and 
rake,  his  box  of  tools,  his  steam-engine,  kite, 
or  what  not,  with  a  brave  effort,  which,  in 
children  of  larger  growth,  would  be  called  abso- 
lutely heroic,  and  works  away  at  the  bard  sum 
or  harder  page  of  grammar.  By  and  by  your 
husband  comes  in  and  asks  you  to  attend  to 
something  for  him. 

11  Wait  a  moment,  will  you,  my  dear?  I  'm  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  interesting  story  just  now, 
and  I  really  can't  leave  off  to  do  it  for  you. 
Will  you  come  again  in  half  an  hour?" 

The  child  lookB  at  you.  His  faith  in  his 
mother  is  shaken.  After  that  you  will  never 
again  be  to  him  what  you  were  before.  He 
may  obey  you  just  the  same,  because  your  rela- 
tion to  him  entitles  you  to  exact  that;  but 
henceforth  his  obedience  will  be  mingled  with 
a  certain  skepticism.  You  have  put  in  his 
heart  a  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  human 
nature. 

Children  want  to  have  justice  done  to  them, 
and  they  are  sharp  enough  in  finding  out  when 
they  get  it.  You  may  preach  to  your  boys  and 
girls  from  morning  to  night  about  "duty  first 
and  pleasure  afterward/'  but  the  sermon  will 
go  for  nothing  if  your  own  life  is  not  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  it.  You  may  read  them  the 
prettiest  books  and  tell  them  the  prettiest 
stories  about  the  joys  of  benevolence  and  the 
evils  of  selfishness,  and  the  little  eyes  will 
brighten,  and  the  little  faces  glow,  and  they 
will  say,  "Read  that  again,  ma,  please — tell  me 
the  story  over;'1  but  the  little  hearts  will  be 
untouched  still,  and  the  little  fingers  held  tight 
as  ever  over  the  half-penny  which  you  want 
them  to  drop  into  the  missionary  box  unless 
they  see  "ma"  practice  the  same  lesson,  and 
live  like  what  she  reads. 


The  ties  of  family  and  of  country  were  never 
intended  to  circumscribe  the  soul.  Man  is  con- 
nected at  birth  with  a  few  beings,  that  the 
spirit  of  humanity  may  be  called  forth  by  their 
tenderness;  and,  whenever  domestic  or  national 
attachments  become  exclusive,  engrossing,  clan- 
nish, so  as  to  shut  out  the  general  claims  of 
the  human  race,  the  highest  end  of  Providence 
is  frustrated,  and  home,  instead  of  being  the 
nursery,  becomes  the  grave  of  the  heart. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  OOLOOTB. 
A  PICTURE  OF  MORXIKG,  MOON,  AND  NIGHT. 
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PART  III. 

AMONG  the  many  historical  objects  of  curi- 
osity in  Cologne  usually  shown  to  the 
sight-seeing  tourist,  is  a  quaint  old  mansion, 
situated  in  a  quiet  street,  called  the  Sterner- 
gasse,  and  well  known  to  the  town  as  the 
Jabach  house.  The  interior  of  the  house  is 
seldom  shown  to  strangers,  for  it  contains  no 
relics  of  the  celebrated  persons  who  once  inhab- 
ited it,  but  there  is  naturally  a  pleasure  in 
contemplating  even  four  bare  walls,  when  it  is 
known  that  genius  once  resided  within  them, 
or  fallen  royalty  underwent  therein  the  bitter 
trials  of  poverty  and  deprivation.  The  entrance 
to  this  house  is  through  a  folding  door  large 
enough  to  admit  a  carriage.  Over  this  door  is 
the  bust  of  a  man  carved  in  oak,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  style,  is  known  as  the  likeness  of 
Rubens.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  is  an 
inscription  in  German,  engraved  on  a  stone 
tablet  let  into  the  wall.  The  one  on  the  left 
records  that,  "On  the  20th  June,  1577,  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  was  bom  in  this  house,  and  bap- 
tized at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's."  On  the 
right  hand  we  read,  "To  this  house  fled  Marie 
di  Medicis,  widow  of  Henry  IV,  and  mother 
of  Louis  XIII,  of  France,  and  here,  persecuted 
by  fate,  she  died  on  the  3d  of  July,  1642,  aged 
sixty-eight  years,  in  the  very  room  where  Ru- 
bens was  born." 

Some  have  doubted  this  being  the  same  house, 
but  the  official  documents  of  Cologne  have  given 
the  name  of  the  street,  and  tradition,  often  the 
surest  guide  in  such  matters,  has  fixed  upon  the 
old  house  in  question  as  the  scene  of  the  re- 
corded events;  and  as  the  contrary  has  not  been 
proved,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
quaint  old  domicile  is  the  historical  monument 
of  the  legend  we  are  about  to  relate.  Strange, 
indeed,  is  the  contrast  that  the  lives  of  these 
two  personages  form!  The  one  went  forth  into 
the  world  from  this  lowly  home  to  gain  wealth, 
honor,  and  a  renown  more  lasting  and  brilliant 
than  all  the  regal  pomp  and  pride  of  the  days 
of  prosperity  could  gain  for  her,  with  whose 
name  he  is  here  associated;  the  other,  an  un- 
willing exile  from  the  land  of  her  birth  and  her 
adoption,  separated  from  her  friends,  quitting 
regal  power  and  the  splendors  of  a  court,  to 
die  in  the  same  house,  surrounded  by  strangers 
amid  the  deprivations  of  an  almost  abject  pov- 
erty. Why  she  chose  this  old  house  in  an 
obscure  street  as  a  place  of  refuge  can  not  be 
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conjectured,  Rubens  having  died  two  yean  be- 
fore she  arrived  in  Cologne.  It  is,  however, 
believed  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  rec- 
ommendation that  Bhe  took  op  her  abode  in 
the  same  house  which  had  once  afforded  his 
own  family  a  safe  refuge.  Here  she  found 
peace.  The  passions  which  had  led  herself  and 
others  into  misfortune  had  been  subdued  by 
time  and  adversity;  and  here,  exoept  for  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  the  nuns  of  a  neighbor- 
ing convent  whom  she  visited  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Pope,  she  lived  in  the  most 
retired  seclusion,  occupied,  it  might  be  supposed, 
only  with  the  remembrance  of  her  past  glory, 
and  with  the  contemplation  of  a  future  life. 
But,  alas!  these  preparations  were  clouded  and 
defiled  with  an  unscriptural  superstition.  She 
still  continued  to  consult  the  stars  till  the  very 
last  of  her  life,  although  she  had  in  the  early 
days  of  her  prosperity  professed  to  disbelieve 
the  science  of  astrology. 

It  was  in  the  year  1639  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sternga88e  were  aroused  from  tbeir  usual 
state  of  dreamy  quiet  by  the  inquiries  of  a 
haughty-looking  friar  respecting  the  hiring  of 
a  dwelling  for  a  person  who,  he  said,  would  be 
satisfied  with  little,  provided  she  could  have 
the  most  perfect  quiet.  This  priest  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  the  dwellers  in  that 
quiet  locality;  they  knew  him  as  Father  Fran- 
cis,* the  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  belonging 
to  the  neighboring  convent,  and  as  having  occa- 
sionally officiated  on  holiday  occasions  in  the 
chapels  where  they  worshiped. 

The  Jabach  house  had  not,  at  that  time, 
acquired  the  celebrity  it  enjoys  at  present;  no 
oak-carved  bust  or  inscription  designated  it  as 
a  historical  monument;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  low-roofed  dwellings  in 
that  humble  neighborhood  was  the  wide  door 
and  the  antiquated  style  of  its  architecture. 
On  inquiring  for  the  house  in  which  Rubens 
was  born,  and  who  were  its  present  occupants, 
he  was  directed  to  it,  and  found  that  it  belonged 
to  a  widow  who  lived  entirely  alone,  for  she 
had  lost  all  her  family  but  one  son,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  years.  It  was  also  added  that 
if  quiet  was  desired,  there  could  be  no  quieter 
place  found,  for  Dame  Bridget  was  no  gossip  nor 
busy-body,  but  taciturn  even  to  a  proverb,  and 
ever  keeping  closely  at  home.  Father  Francis 
having  at  once  made  known  his  errand  to  Dame 
Bridget,  which  was  to  receive  a  lodger  into  her 
house,  met  with  no  difficulty;  the  widow  gladly 

•  Fabius  Chiasms,  afterward  cardinal,  who  ascended 

the  Papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Alex.  VII,  but  was 

then  resident  nuncio  at  Cologne. 
Vol.  XXVI.-42 


accepted  the  offer.  The  house  was  a  small  two- 
storied  dwelling,  with  only  two  windows  in 
front;  and  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the 
furniture.  "Two  worm-eaten,  four-post  bed- 
steads, a  large  deal  press,  two  tables  of  the  com- 
monest kind,  three  or  four  wooden  chairs,  and 
a  few  kitchen  utensils  of  a  very  ancient  fashion 
formed  the  whole  of  the  domestic  inventory." 
Its  chief  recommendation  was  the  extreme  clean- 
liness of  the  entire  premises;  and  when  Dame 
Bridget  expressed  her  willing  readiness  to  act 
as  servant  to  her  lodger,  her  priest  declared 
himself  satisfied. 

On  the  28th  February,  1639,  in  the  deep 
twilight  of  an  evening,  not  long  after  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  the  friar  once  more  made 
his  appearance  accompanied  by  a  lady  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  whom  he  introduced  to  Dame 
Bridget  as  her  lodger;  and  after  begging  the 
old  woman  to  spare  no  pains  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  new-comer,  he  took  a  speedy 
leave.  The  neighborhood,  although  inhabited 
by  poor  people,  was  nevertheless  a  respectable 
one;  remote  from  the  busy  portion  of  the  city, 
vice  never  congregated  there;  and  the  narrow 
and  obscure  street  lying  so  far  apart  was  un- 
known beyond  its  own  immediate  vicinity.  The 
quiet,  therefore,  which  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  the  requisition  demanded  by  the  stranger, 
was  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired;  nothing 
ever  disturbed  the  perfect  calm  in  which  her 
days  passed  by. 

Great  is  the  transforming  power  of  adversity ! 
No  one  could  have  recognised  the  haughty 
daughter  of  the  Medici  in  the  subdued  and 
gentle  tenant  of  the  old  house  in  tbe  Stern- 
gasse.  "Marie  Marianne1' — for  by  that  name 
the  priest  had  introduced  her  to  Bridget — soon 
won  the  love  of  her  humble  attendant;  silent 
and  sad,  but  neither  exacting  nor  repulsive, 
she  drew  largely  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  old 
widow,  .who  every  day  became  more  and  more 
attached,  and  rendered  the  service  required  of 
her  not  only  faithfully  but  affectionately. 

Notwithstanding  the  traces  which  the  pas- 
sage of  sixty-eight  years — years  of  turmoil  and 
trouble — had  left  on  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
she  still  preserved  the  traces  of  former  beauty. 
There  was  a  grace  in  her  appearance  and  a  dig- 
nity in  her  manner  which  prepossessed  strangers 
in  her  favor  whenever  they  happened  to  meet, 
but  this  was  rarely.  Living  in  the  utmost 
seclusion,  receiving  no  visits  from  any  one  ex- 
cept her  confessor,  avoiding  all  intercourse  with 
the  neighbors,  she  never  went  out  except  to 
purchase  materials  for  her  embroidery  or  to 
visit  the  convent.  Her  income  consisted  of  a 
small  pension  which  she  received  every  six 
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months.  From  the  plain  style  of  her  deep- 
mourning  dress,  and  the  strict  retirement  in 
which  she  lived,  she  was  known  in  the  street 
where  she  dwelt  as  the  "  Old  Nun,"  a  term  by 
no  means  indicative  of  disrespect,  for  she  was 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  solemn  awe,  such  as 
is  accorded  to  a  being  of  superior  order. 

Marie  usually  lived  in  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  where  she  spent  her  time  in  needle-work; 
and  her  old  servant,  Bridget,  occupied  the  upper 
one,  which  served  as  a  kitchen,  and  employed 
herself  in  spinning. 

Thus  lived,  according  to  tradition,  these  two 
old  women,  the  queen  and  the  plebeian,  but  in 
circumstances  now  on  an  equality,  in  a  state  of 
complete  isolation.  Bridget  had  often  been 
questioned  by  curious  neighbors  as  to  what 
had  been  the  antecedents  of  her  mysterious 
lodger,  but  the  old  servant,  entirely  exempt 
from  the  inquisitive  propensity  said  to  belong 
to  all  the  daughters  of  Eve,  knew  nothing  to 
tell,  and  if  she  bad,  was  too  little  of  a  talker 
to  waste  time  in  speaking  of  it.  Usually  they 
lived  entirely  apart,  but  in  Winter,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  two  fires,  Marie 
used  to  call  Bridget  down  stairs,  and  cause  her 
to  place  her  wheel  in  the  chimney  corner  while 
she  herself  occupied  an  old  arm  chair  on  the 
opposite  side.  They  would  sit  thus,  evening 
after  evening,  without  exchanging  a  single  word. 

The  Winter  of  1642  was  unusually  severe, 
and  brought  great  suffering  to  the  poor.  Fuel 
was  uncommonly  scarce  and  high,  and  the  two 
widows,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  burning  tables,  boxes, 
and  chairs,  and  the  vexations  and  privations 
always  attendant  on  such  poverty  as  was  theirs, 
began  to  tell  painfully  on  the  health  of  both. 

No  word  of  complaint,  or  in  relation  to  the 
place  she  had  once  ocoupied,  bad  ever  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  exiled  queen  during  the 
three  years  of  her  residence  with  Bridget.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  silent  household;  no  words  save 
those  relating  to  the  ordinary  family  business 
ever  were  spoken.  And  yet,  silent  and  uncom- 
municative as  she  was,  she  won,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  the  respect  and  affection  not  only 
of  her  old  servant,  but  also  the  esteem  of  those 
who  knew  her  only  as  "the  Old  Nun." 

The  only  time  when  she  at  all  adverted  to 
her  former  condition  was  one  evening,  a  few 
months  before  her  death;  as  they  sat  beside 
their  scanty  fire,  she  inquired  of  Bridget  re- 
specting her  long-absent  son.  Then  forgetting 
the  distance  she  had  hitherto  maintained,  she 
spoke  of  having  ungrateful  children,  great 
wrongs,  and  vindictive  enemies,  and  contrasted 
the  quiet  happiness  of  the  poor  with  the  bur- 


densome splendor  of  the  rich,  but  of  thrones 
and  royalty  she  said  nothing.  Bridget  listened 
in  silence  as  she  spoke,  and  when  the  recital 
was  ended,  she  replied  "  that  she  had  always 
been  contented  with  her  lot,  for  it  was  better 
to  live  in  quiet  poverty  than  to  suffer  as  she 
had  often  heard  that  grand  people  do."  Not- 
withstanding that  the  conversation  was  so  enig- 
matical that  her  simple  auditor  scarcely  com- 
prehended its  meaning,  it  awoke  new  thoughts 
and  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  old 
woman;  and  as  she  continued  to  turn  her  wheel 
in  perfect  silence,  she  revolved  in  her  mind 
many  singular  circumstances  connected  with  the 
"Old  Nun." 

She  had  often  seen  her  mistress  watching  the 
8 tars  at  midnight,  and  many  times  surprised  her 
reading  parchments  written  in  strange  charac- 
ters and  covered  with  seals  of  red  and  black  wax ; 
and  which,  on  being  interrupted,  she  hurriedly 
replaced  in  an  iron  box.  This  had  not  struck 
her  at  the  time  as  being  any  thing  remarkable, 
but  now  she  began  to  wonder  what  it  meant, 
as  well  as  to  doubt  whether  it  was  not  some* 
thing  wrong.  The  communication  which  the 
lady  had  made  to  Bridget  greatly  troubled  the 
simple  mind  of  the  good  old  woman;  she  feared 
she  knew  not  what;  and  yet,  although  anxious 
to  know  more,  she  dared  not  revert  to  the 
subject,  and  her  usually  silent  lodger  never  led 
to  it  again. 

The  calm  quiet  in  which  the  fallen  queen  had 
lived  for  the  last  three  years  was  once  more  to 
be  interrupted  by  news  of  some  political  plot- 
tings  in  France— tidings  well  calculated  to  re- 
kindle into  flames  the  ashes  of  the  old  ambition 
which,  although  seemingly  extinguished,  yet  lay 
smoldering  in  her  heart.  One  evening  as  the 
two  women  sat  silently  at  work  together,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  This  was  some- 
thing unusual,  and,  as  the  hour  was  late,  they 
hesitated  whether  or  not  they  should  admit  the 
intruder.  The  demand  for  entrance  was  re- 
peated in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and  it 
was  decided  to  answer.  Bridget  took  up  their 
solitary  lamp  in  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
door,  but  almost  instantly  returned,  ushering 
in  her  mistress1  confessor.  "The  important 
tidings  I  have  to  communicate/1  said  the  priest 
as  he  entered,  "must  be  my  excuse  for  this 
late  visit.  A  great  political  movement  is  now 
going  on  in  France,  which,  if  successful,  will 
restore  you  to  your  rightful  position." 

"I — I  knew  it,"  cried  Marie  joyfully,  "I 
knew  it.    The  stars  have  not  deceived  me." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  priest  gravely.  "  do  you 
really  attach  any  credit  to  astrology,  which  is  a 
lying  delusion — a  temptation  of  Satan  which 
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you  ought  to  resist.  Have  you  not  had  enough 
of  real  misfortune  without  subjecting  yourself 
to  hopes  and  fears  which  only  serve  to  make 
you  unhappy?" 

"There  was  a  time,  father/'  replied  Marie, 
"when  I  did  not  believe  in  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  I  have  since  seen  the  accomplishment 
of  wonderful  predictions,  and  drowning  persons, 
yon  know,  catch  at  straws.  Besides,  it  is  a 
belief  which  I  share  in  common  with  many 
great  minds.  Who  can  doubt  the  influence 
which  the  celestial  bodies  have  on  things  ter- 
restrial?" 

"  All  vanity  and  error,  daughter/'  replied  the 
priest.  "How  can  an  enlightened  mind  like 
yours  persuade  itself  that  events  happen  by 
aught  save  the  will  of  God?" 

"Father,  I  will  not  at  this  time  discuss  the 
matter  with  you,"  replied  the  queen.  "  But  tell 
me  quickly,  what  is  the  news  from  France?" 

The  priest  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  of  a 
conspiracy  in  France,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  effect  the  downfall  of  Richelieu.  The  highest 
of  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  Monsieur, 
the  king's  brother,  D'Effiat,  grand  equerry  of 
France,  and  the  favorite  of  Louis,  and  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  had  joined  in  the  plot.  A  treaty, 
too,  was  on  the  point  of  being  secretly  con- 
cluded with  the  king  of  Spain,  the  object  of 
which  was  peace  on  condition  of  the  obnoxious 
minister's  removal. 

A  gleam  of  fire  which  shot  from  the  faded 
eyes  of "  the  Old  Nun"  showed  that  much  of  the 
latent  spirit  yet  remained — a  spirit  which  age, 
poverty,  and  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  steady 
and  severe,  had  been  unable  fully  to  crush. 
The  withered  features,  by  the  restoring  influ- 
ence of  newly-enkindled  hope,  were  partially 
transformed  into  youthful  beauty,  and  her 
bowed  form  dilated  into  majestic  proportions 
as  she  folded  her  hands  and  exclaimed,  "I  am 
thankful;  may  my  great  enemy  fall  I" 

The  priest  bade  her  not  be  too  sanguine,  but 
continue  to  act  with  prudence  and  caution ;  and 
bidding  her  to  come  occasionally  to  the  church 
where  he  ministered,  he  would  find  opportunity 
to  inform  her  of  the  progress  of  a  business  so 
likely  to  influence  her  future  destiny. 

Bat  Marie,  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  her 
impatient  spirit,  regardless  of  cold,  or  storm, 
or  her  own  increasing  infirmities,  went  every 
day  to  the  church,  where  she  saw  the  friar,  but 
the  desired  signal  indicative  of  success  was  not 
given.  The  unaccustomed  daily  exercise  of 
walking  to  and  from  the  church,  together  with, 
the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  began  to  tell 
unfavorably  on  her  health.  She  became  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  intermitting  fever,  and  her 


large  bright  eyes  seemed  every  day  to  grow 
more  lustrous.  Symptoms  of  dropsy  became 
apparent,  still  the  strong  spirit  did  not  yet 
succumb,  but  bore  up  bravely  under  the  terri- 
ble pressure  of  bodily  and  mental  sickness. 
Still  she  persisted,  in  spite  of  all  advice  and 
warning,  in  her  daily  visit  to  the  church,  till 
one  morning,  as  she  passed  along  the  aisle  in 
front  of  the  altar  where  the  priest  was  offici- 
ating, she  observed  him  regarding  her  with  an 
expression  of  sadness,  which  foreboded  the  worst, 
and  caused  her  stout  heart  to  tremble.  "All  is 
lost,"  he  whispered  as  they  left  the  church. 

With  a  most  powerful  effort  of  self-command 
Marie  subdued  all  signs  of  the  terrible  emotion 
caused  by  these  tidings,  and  returned  to  her 
cheerless  dwelling.  In  the  evening  the  confessor 
came.  He  told  her  that  the  plot  bad  been  dis- 
closed by  a  secret  agent  of  the  cardinal's  who 
had  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
conspirators;  that  the  crafty  minister  had  re* 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  king 
of  Spain  the  moment  it  was  signed  at  Madrid; 
that  Cinq-Mars  had  been  arrested,  and  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon  had  fled.  Richelieu,  instead 
of  being  injured,  was  more  powerful  than  ever, 
for  the  king,  fearing  the  power  of  one  possessed 
of  so  much  cunning,  was  more  subject  to  him 
than  before.  Marie  listened  to  the  recital  in 
silence;  the  cause  was  forever  lost;  Richelieu 
had  triumphed;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
hoped  for. 

That  night  the  fallen  queen  was  in  a  burning 
fever.  In  her  delirium  she  raved  of  thrones 
and  kings,  and  cruel  children,  and  disappointed 
hopes,  and  misused  opportunities,  in  a  manner 
heart-rending  to  hear.  Old  Bridget,  distressed 
and  alarmed,  wondering  what  could  have  hap- 
pened by  which  her  beloved  mistress  was  so 
terribly  disturbed,  seated  herself  by  her  bedside 
and  wept  over  her,  and  prayed  for  a  lightening 
of  the  sorrow  which  she  could  not  understand, 
and  was  seemingly  so  overwhelming;  and,  to 
add  to  the  burden  of  her  trouble,  she  believed 
it  had  some  connection  with  the  mysterious 
parchments  she  hail  seen  in  her  hands.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  she  grew  better,  but  recovery 
was  not  to  be  expected.  Borne  down  by  years, 
poverty,  and  misfortune,  Marie  de  Medicis  felt 
that  her  end  was  approaching,  and  she  met  it 
in  the  same  stern  silence  she  had  maintained 
for  years. 

Father  Fabius  attended  her  faithfully,  and 
tried  to  prepare  her  for  the  solemn  change  she 
was  soon  to  experience,  but  all  the.  satisfaction 
he  could  obtain  as  to  her  spiritual  state  was, 
that  she  freely  accorded  her  forgiveness  to 
Richelieu,  and  sent  kind  messages  to  her  chil- 
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dren.  The  confessor  begged  her  to  send  a 
bracelet  which  she  wore  on  her  arm  to  the 
cardinal,  who  had  once  been  her  best  friend,  as 
a  token  that  she  had  forgiven  him,  but  to  this 
she  would  not  consent.  Impatiently  turning 
her  head  away,  she  exclaimed,  "Non,  wmt  eest 
tropt" 

Finding  that  recovery  was  impossible,  and 
death' rapidly  advancing,  the  good  father  called 
on  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  having  made 
known  to  him  her  rank  and  condition,  that 
royal  personage  attended  her  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, and  showed  her  every  sympathy  which 
lay  in  his  power,  and  bestowed  the  comforts  her 
suffering  condition  demanded.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  her  humble  neighbors  when 
they  learned  that  the  Elector  had  manifested 
such  interest  in  the  poor  "Old  Nun."  Again 
and  again  they  asked  of  Bridget,  "Who  could 
she  be?'1  but  the  old  woman  shook  her  head 
and  bade  them  inquire  of  the  confessor.  "They 
knew  just  as  much  of  her  mistress  as  she  did 
herself."  Her  decline  was  gradual;  and  on  the 
third  day  of  July,  1642,  Marie  de  Medicis 
breathed  her  last. 

Thus  perished  in  a  squalid  chamber,  between 
four  bare  walls—her  utter  destitution  in  the 
Winter  before  having  driven  her  to  burn  nearly 
all  her  furniture,  on  a  wretched  bed,  says  our 
historian,  which  one  of -her  own  servants  would 
have  disdained  to  occupy— childless,  or  worse 
than  childless,  homeless,  hopeless,  and  heart- 
wrung,  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Medici,  the 
brilliant  regent  of  France,  the  patroness  of  art, 
and  the  mother  of  a  long  line  of  princes. 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  between  the  chapel  of  the  three* 
kings  and  the  high  altar;  but  on  the  9th  of 
February  following,  her  body  was  removed  and 
taken  to  Paris,  where  it  was  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by  the  side  of  Henry  IV.' 
Her  heart  alone  remained  in  its  original  burial- 
place.  A  plate  of  copper  covered  the  tomb, 
but  it  was  torn  off  when  the  French  occupied 
the  city;  and,  at  present,  the  copper  nails  with 
which  it  was  fastened  alone  remain  to  point 
out  the  resting-place  of  a  heart  that  was  only 
free  from  suffering  when  it  ceased  to  beat 

The  only  legacy  she  bad  to  leave  she  be- 
queathed to  the  "convent  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,"  in  the  Schnurgasse,  which,  as  we  once 
stated,  she  sometimes  visited.  This  was  a 
wooden  image  of  the  Virgin  which  she  had  had 
made  in  Brabant,  and  to  which  her  erroneous 
devotions  had  been  paid.  This  image  was  soon 
endowed  by  the  superstitious  with  supernatural 
powers,  and  became  so  celebrated  that  pilgrims 
came  from  far  and  near  to  pay  their  devotions 


to  it.  It  was  called  the  "Image  of  Mercy;" 
but  the  lower  classes,  ever  prone  to  connect  the 
spiritual — if  we  may  use  such  a  term  in  speak- 
ing of  a  gross  superstition  with  the  gross — 
called  it  "The  Black  Mother  of  God,"  in  the 
Schnurgasse,  the  wood  of  which  it  was  made 
having  become  black  from  age. 

Louis  XIII  was  at  once  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  his  heart  was  touched 
with  compunction  for  the  harsh  treatment  be 
had  accorded  to  her.  He  bitterly  reproached 
Richelieu  for  the  privations  she  had  been  made 
to  suffer,  but  the  wily  prelate,  who  saw  that 
his  power  at  this  period  was  wavering,  knew 
how  to  manage  his  weak  and  fickle  master. 
He  presented  Louis  with  the  Palais  Cardinal — 
now  Palais  Roy  ale — and  ordered  a  magnificent 
requiem  to  be  performed  in  honor  of  his  moth- 
er's memory,  and  declared  that  it  had  been 
intended  that  she  should  shortly  have  been 
restored  to  France  and  her  royal  condition. 
Louis,  after  having  written  a  letter  to  the  hon- 
orable council  of  Cologne,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  deep  sense  of  obligation,  presented  them 
with  a  curiously- wrought  image  of  the  Virgin, 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  their  kind  recep- 
tion of  a  mother  whom  he  himself  permitted 
to  die  in  a  foreign  country  amid  all  the  horrors 
of  penury  and  neglect. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  her  last  days,  and 
the  pitiable  circumstances  attending  her  death, 
excited  great  commiseration  in  France,  even 
among  those  who  had  at  one  time  been  most 
ready  to  blame  her — her  errors  were  forgotten, 
her  wrongs  and  her  virtues  only  remembered. 
Her  persecutors  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
Richelieu  died  in  the  same  year,  and  her  son 
Louis  XIII,  in  the  year  following.  Loud  were 
the  censures  pronounced  on  Louis  by  all  Europe; 
his  friends,  however,  found  some  excuse  for  his 
unnatural  conduct,  by  declaring  that  he  bad 
been  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
unprincipled  minister. 

The  king,  whose  heart  was  naturally  good, 
although  his  judgment  was  weak,  would  not 
have  suffered  his  mother  to  remain  in  exile  and 
abandonment,  but  for  the  insinuations  of  the 
vindictive  and  ambitious  cardinal,  who  per- 
suaded him  that  she  favored  and  conspired  with 
the  enemies  of  France.  And  "the  indigence 
and  misery  in  which  the  favored,  beautiful,  and 
highly-gifted  Marie  de  Medicis  died,"  says  an 
accomplished  historian  of  that  day,  "leaves  an 
ineffaceable  stain  on  the  memory  of  Louis  XIII 
and  his  crowned  sisters,  which  no  reasons,  moral 
or  political,  can  excuse.11 

In  conclusion  of  this  sad  history,  we  use  the 
words  of  a  late  American  writer,  who  says, 
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"We  have  ourselves  stood  in  front  of  the  plain, 
mediocre  house  in  Cologne  in  which  the  exiled 
qneen  died,  and  recalled  to  memory  the  ex- 
pressive epitaph  composed  upon  her  fate,  of 
which  we  offer  the  following  translation  from 
tbe  original  French: 

•EPITAPH. 

The  Louvre  saw  my  splendors  like  a  star, 

My  husband's  deathless  glory  shone  afar. 

Two  kings  my  daughters  wed— my  son's  proud  name 

Shall  live  in  light  upon  the  page  of  fame. 

Ah,  who,  'mid  all  my  grandeur,  could  foresee 

An  exile's  death,  a  foreign  grave  for  me? 

Cologne,  thou  guardian  city  of  the  Rhine, 

That  gav'st  a  tomb  to  this  poor  frame  of  mine. 

If  e'er  the  passing  stranger  seeks  to  know 

The  tale  of  all  my  greatness,  all  my  woe, 

Tell  him  a  queen  lies  in  this  narrow  space, 

Whose  blood  runs  warm  in  many  a  royal  race; 

Yet  in  her  dying  hour,  bereaved  and  lone, 

No  spot  of  earth  had  she  to  call  her  own!' " 
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Summer  is  dying,  slowly  dying; 

She  fades  with  every  passing  day; 
In  the  garden  aisles  she  wanders,  sighing,* 

And  pauses  to  grieve  at  the  sad  decay. 

The  flowers  that  came  with  the  Spring's  first  swallow, 
When  March  crept  timidly  over  the  hill, 

And  slept  at  noon  in  the  sunny  hollow — 
The  snowdrop,  the  crocus,  the  daffodil, 

Tbe  lily  white  for  an  angel  to  carry, 

The  violet  faint  with  its  spirit- breath, 
The  passion-flower,  and  the  fleeting,  airy 

Anemone,  all  have  been  struck  by  death. 

Autumn  the  leaves  is  staining  and  strewing, 
And  spreading  a  vail  o'er  the  landscape  rare; 

The  glory  and  gladness  of  Summer  are  going, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  in  the  air. 

The  purple  hibiscus  is  shriveled  and  withered, 

And  languidly  lolls  its  furry  tongue; 
The  burning  pomegranates  are  ripe  to  be  gathered; 

The  grilli  their  last  farewell  have  sung; 

Tbe  fading  oleander  is  showing 

Its  last  rose-clusters  over  the  wall, 
And  the  tubes  of  the  trumpet-flower  are  strewing 

The  gravel- walks  as  they  loosen  and  fall; 

The  crocketed  spire  of  the  hollyhock  towers 
For  the  sighing  breeze  to  rock  and  swing; 

On  its  top  is  the  last  of  its  bell -like  flowers, 
For  the  wandering  bee  its  knell  to  ring. 

In  their  earthen  vases  the  lemons  yellow, 
The  sun-drunk  grapes  grow  lucent  and  thin, 

The  pears  on  the  sunny  espalier  mellow. 
And  the  fat  figs  swell  in  their  purple  skin; 

The  petals  have  dropped  from  the  spicy  carnation; 
But  the  heartless  dahlia,  formal  and  proud, 


Like  a  worldly  lady  of  lofty  station, 
Loveless  stares  at  the  humble  crowd. 

And  the  sunflower,  too,  looks  boldly  around  her; 

While  the  belladonna,  so  wickedly  fair, 
Shorn  of  the  purple  flowers  that  crowned  her, 

Is  telling  her  Borgian  beads  in  despair. 

8ee!  by  the  fountain  that  softly  bubbles, 
Spilling  its  rain  in  the  liohened  vase, 

Summer  pauses!— her  tender  troubles 
Shadowing  over  her  pensive  face. 

The  lisard  stops  on  its  brim  to  listen,   ' 

The  butterfly  wavers  dreamily  near, 
And  the  dragon-flies  in  their  green  mail  glisten, 

And  watch  her,  as  pausing  she  drops  a  tear— 

Not  as  she  stood  in  her  August  perfection! 

Not  as  she  looked  in  the  freshness  of  June! 
But  gasing  around  with  a  tender  dejection, 

And  a  weary  face  like  the  morning  moon. 

The  breeze  through  the  leafy  garden  quivers, 
Dying  away  with  a  sigh  and  a  moan; 

A  shade  o'er  the  darkening  fountain  shivers, 
And  Summer,  ghost-like,  hath  vanished  and  gone. 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


STBAY  THOUGHTS. 


BY   WAIF   WOODLAVD. 


0,  A  wonderful  thing  is  the  human  heart 
With  its  thousand  varying  strings! 
The  tempests  that  wake, 
Oversweeping  may  break 
The  delicate  chords;  but  most  sweetly  it  sings 
As  the  quivering  fibers  part. 

How  skillfully  wrought  is  the  beautiful  web 

Which  Nature  has  thrown  round  the  soul! 
How  frail,  yet  how  strong 
For  the  right,  or  the  wrong, 
Our  acts,  which  are  stamping  the  years  as  they  roll, 
And  marking  the  paths  that  we  tread! 

A  perilous  journey,  a  turbulent  strife, 
To  climb  to  the  summit  of  years, 
'Mid  labor  and  care, 
And  the  worry  and  wear, 
As  we  buffet  the  current  of  storms  and  tears 
To  enter  the  haven  of  life. 

There  is  much  of  oppression,  and  sin,  and  shame, 
To  ruffle  the  hurrying  stream; 

There  are  wrongs  to  endure, 
And  errors  to  cure, 
Or  ever  the  sin-stricken  spirit  may  dream 
Of  a  heaven-recorded  name. 

There  are  chaplets  of  victory  waiting  there, 
And  beautiful  vestments  of  white! 
When  the  voyage  is  o'er. 
As  we  near  the  shore, 
They  will  gather  the  garments  of  living  light 
For  the  faithful  of  earth  to  wear. 
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NTJMBEB  IX. 
GIVING  BT  RULE. 

THE  Summer  guests  had  flown  from  Lake- 
side. The  flowers  had  shut  their  meek  eyes 
dutifully,  and  the  good  mother  Earth  had 
tucked  them  away  for  a  snug  Winter  sleep  un- 
der a  russet  coverlet.  The  birds  had  convoked 
a  council,  decided  upon  the  most  direct  and 
economic  route  of  travel,  settled  the  season's 
scores  by  a  farewell  concert,  and  were  away, 
like  court  followers,  upon  the  footsteps  of  the 
retreating  Summer.  The  Spencers,  aunt  Sue, 
and  the  charming  Arabella,  had  opened  the 
Winter's  campaign  amid  gas-light  splendors. 
Long  letters,  with  an  Italian  post-mark,  came 
to  Lakeside — longer,  and  more  frequent  than 
ever  before  received  from  aunt  Grace,  and  that 
paragon  step- son,  the  young  consul.  Though 
fully  in  the  young  people's  confidence,  I  have 
no  license  to  disclose  the  contents  of  said  let- 
ters, nor  inclination  so  to  do,  as  they  have  no 
special  bearing  upon  "Giving  by  Rule."  So, 
as  plain  people  say,  "it  is  neither  here  nor 
there"  just  what  was  in  them.  One  Autumn 
evening  the  wind  was  soughing  through  the 
pi  lies,  and  sobbing  and  scolding  around  the 
house,  with  no  intention,  however,  of  any 
thing  more  than  enhancing  the  indoor  comfort, 
after  the  notion  somewhat  extravagantly  versi- 
fied by  Dr.  Holland: 

11  The  storm 
Makes  better  music  to  oar  huddling  hearts 
Than  choirs  of  stars  can  sing  on  fairest  night." 

A  crackling  hickory  fire  sent  its  blaze  laughing 
and  dancing  up  the  chimney  in  the  merriest 
mood  imaginable.  Not  content  with  warming 
the  room,  as  a  phlegmatic  coal-fire  would  have 
been,  it  must  play  all  sorts  of  pretty  pranks, 
wherever  the  prosy  lamp-light  gave  it  a  chance. 
The  Morlands,  all  but  the  college  boy,  Harry, 
who  was  represented  by  letter,  were  gathered 
about  a  table,  busy  with  their  quarterly  ac- 
count. Quarterly  account!  What  do  I  mean 
by  that?  Why,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morland,  with 
the  rest  of  their  good  teachings,  did  not  neglect 
practical  economy.  They  chose  not  to  have 
their  sons  to  educate  themselves  in  monetary 
matters,  at  the  risk  of  failing  in  business  a  half 
dozen  times;  and  their  daughters,  so  ignorant 
of  money  and  its  uses,  that  they  should  be  for- 
ever exorbitantly  imposing  upon  others,  or  im- 
posed upon  by  grasping  shop-keepers.  They 
must  be  trained  in  the  matter  of  beneficence, 


too.  The  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  place 
money  at  their  disposal.  This  necessitated  a 
reckoning  now  and  then;  hence  "quarterly- 
account  evening."  The  plan  was  entered  upon 
while  the  children  were  small.  It  had  devel- 
oped itself  into  a  regular  system.  The  family 
had  come  to  be  regarded  a  joint-stock  company. 
What  each  earned  went  into  the  common  treas- 
ury. Each  had  a  quarterly  stipend  for  individ- 
ual expenses,  except  board  and  its  concomitants. 
Each  made  his  or  her  own  purchases,  and  re- 
sponded to  benevolent  calls;  none  giving  less 
than  a  tenth. 

"I  had  another  little  talk  with  Mr.  Edwards 
to-night  about  our  mode  of  giving/'  said  James, 
as  he  pushed  back  from  the  table.  "  He  thinks 
this  tithing  system  so  cold  and  formal.  It 
leaves  no  room  for  generous  impulse." 

"I  notice,  however,"  said  Mr.  Morland,  "that 
the  people  who  give  by  rule  pay  far  more,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  for  the  support  of  good 
causes,  than  those  who  measure  their  benefac- 
tions, not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  the 
eloquence  of  its  agent." 

"Mary,"  said  Fannie  in  her  abrupt  way,  "do 
you  remember  what  Ralph  said  that  time  we 
were  discussing  Centenary  matters?" 

"What  was  it?"  asked  James. 

"Why,  he  said  if  we  could  look  into  the  next 
hundredth  year  we  should  see  no  Centenary 
agents,  and,  indeed,  no  agents  at  all  to  collect 
funds  for  religious  purposes.  He  thought  if 
Scriptural  truth  progressed  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come,  as  it  had  for  the  last  century,  the 
Church  would  be  ready  to  pay  its  debts  with- 
out being  teased  by  an  agent.  When  a  man 
joined  the  Church,  he  would  understand  that 
he  was  to  give  at  her  call  a  certain  part  of  his 
income.  It  took  men  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
they  must  give  up  dram-drinking  if  they  were 
to  be  Church  members;  and  longer  still,  that  they 
could  n't  hold  slaves  and  be  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  A  good  many  have  n't  found  out  yet 
that  they  must  pray  in  the  family,  and  attend 
prayer  meetings;  but  they  will,  as  the  light 
increases,  and  they  '11  find  out,  too,  about  this 
matter  of  giving." 

"Mary,"  asked  the  mother,  "have  you  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  as  aunt  Grace  suggested? 
Read  it  to  us  to-night,  please,  daughter." 

While  Mary  was  gone  for  her  manuscript  the 
lamp  was  turned  up  a  trifle,  the  fire  stirred  to 
new  cheerinesB,  and  the  little  group  settled 
themselves  to  listen  to  her  essay  upon 

GIVING  BT  BUXB. 

The  human  race  consists  of  a  billion  or  so  of 
revolted  dependencies  in  the  various  stages  of 
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"reconstruction."  Sinoe  the  first  rebellion  cen- 
turies have  stalked  by  fretted  with  the  nursery 
j anglings  of  the  race.  They  have  staggered 
under  the  hardens  of  wrong.  They  have 
gleamed  with  the  promised  light  bursting  forth 
npon  Judean  hills.  The  somber-browed  ages, 
sumamed  the  dark,  have  glowered  npon  monkish 
cheats,  who  gathered  thick  gloom  about  the 
lamps  of  God,  and  left  men  to  grope  in  noon- 
day for  temple-doors,  and  clutch  each  other's 
throats.  The  youngest,  the  penult  of  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  centuries,  has  moved  forth  with  a 
free,  brisk  step,  its  forehead  bathed  in  the  lat- 
ter-day glory;  and  yet  its  light  falls  upon  a 
revolted  empire. 

It  is  a  prime  law  of  the  reconstruction  policy 
that  every  subject  returning  to  his  allegiance 
shall  turn  his  force  toward  subjugating  the  rest. 
If  all  who  take  the  oath  would  keep  its  obliga- 
tions, I  doubt  if  the  next  century  would  look 
upon  a  single  rebel  Too  many  are  avowedly 
loyal — secretly  seditious.  Sundays  and  dying- 
days  they  promise  to  do  better,  but  week-days 
and  well-days  they  work  for  money,  or  place,  or 
power.  They  hire  men — as  economically  as 
possible — to  offer  eloquent  prayers  for  them, 
echo  God's  promises,  and  shake  his  thunder- 
bolts over  their  snug  pews,  and  vote  themselves 
quite  comfortable  Christians. 

Now  God  might  collect  arrears  of  them  by 
force  of  arms,  as  1  have  sometimes  imagined  he 
has  done  by  this  republic  within  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  letting  them  pay  for  cannon  and 
iron-dads  what  tbey  would  not  pay  for  churches 
and  mission  ships.  If  we  will  not  evangelize 
the  masses,  we  must  keep  them  under  by  armed 
force.  The  police  called  into  service  to  quell 
the  late  Southern  riot  was  a  somewhat  expen- 
sive affair.  I  think  this  the  lesson  the  nine- 
teenth century  finds  in  its  text-book — God's 
police,  civilization  and  Christianity,  missionaries 
and  Bibles,  are  the  most  economical  in  a  strictly 
financial  point  of  view. 

Men  have  been  forced  to  give  by  the  thou- 
sand in  self-defense,  from  whose  grip  a  few  dol- 
lars for  Christ's  causes  came  grudgingly.  Well 
for  ub  if  we  had  learned  at  no  dearer  cost. 

Never  were  such  fields  open  to  Christian  con- 
quest as  now.  Bed-handed  War  has  wrenched 
open  the  rusty  gates  of  sepulchral,  old  Eastern 
empires.  All  the  world  is  open  to  the  Bible. 
At  home  four  millions  of  liberated  men  are 
reaching  eagerly  for  help  to  know  the  Lord. 
If  the  Christian  Church— if  Protestant  America 
alone,  will  give  money  and  men  as  God  requires, 
the  world  must  soon  be  conquered  for  Christ. 

God  is  love,  Christianity  a  grand  beneficence, 
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physical  Gethsemanes  and  Calvary*  for  all,  yet 
every  man  "complete  in  Christ"  gives  himself 
in  spirit  for  the  resoue  of  the  race,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  did  Jesus  the  Master — not,  of  course, 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  as  a  working 
force.  When  a  man  has  really  given  all  to  this 
cause,  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  duty  of 
giving  money  to  carry  on  its  operations.  He 
understands  this  by  his  own  religious  sense. 

Covetousness  is  a  cardinal  sin  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  rich,  but  only  a  pittance  of  her 
wealth  is  consecrated  to  sacred  uses.  She  pays 
her  ministers — often  men  of  the  finest  talent 
and  culture— men  who  give  all  their  years,  and 
thought,  and  strength  to  her  interests,  less  than 
half  that  mammon  is  ts  give  their  hirelings  for 
ten  hours'  service  of  each  twenty-four.  Her 
educational  enterprises  usually  go  begging,  and 
a  sorry  time  they  have  of  it.  The  people  need 
the  schools.  They  are  rich.  Tbey  have  thou- 
sands to  risk  in  cotton  and  oil  speculations,  but 
they  will  not  pay  for  the  institutions  that  are 
to  educate  their  children.  Money  has  been 
styled  the  "sinews  of  war."  It  is  no  less  nec- 
essary to  Gospel  propagandised.  It  takes  money 
to  work  power-presses,  lay  up  the  walls  of 
Biblical  schools,  and  sail  mission  ships.  From 
every  department  of  Christian  effort  comes  the 
cry  of  need — the  call  for  men  and  money;  but 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  dreams  of  paying 
his  proportion  of  these  expenses,  unless  it  is 
argued  out  of  him  by  an  "agent."  Now  I 
hold  this  to  be  the  diagnosis  of  a  most  invet- 
erate type  of  covetousness;  and  the  only  hy- 
giene is  found  in  systematic  beneficence.  Chris- 
tiana must  give  by  rule. 

God  works  by  law.  Laws  stand  sentry  over 
the  universe,  and  hold  its  operations  in  exact 
equipoise.  God's  beneficence  is  never  by  par- 
oxysm; it  is  strictly  by  law.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  nothing  is  well  done  that  is  not 
done  by  system.  This  holds  good  in  mechanics. 
You  can  not  even  make  a  proper  hoe-handle 
without  bringing  the  thing  into  right  lines. 
And  in  monetary  matters.  For  instance,  two 
men  go  into  business;  one  has  a  large  capital — 
a  splendid  opening;  he  invests  recklessly,  real- 
izes large  returns  on  some  articles,  loses  heavily 
on  others,  spends  money  freely,  and  when  set- 
tlement-day comes  he  finds  that  his  fine,  easy- 
going machine  has  been  steadily  a-leak,  and  he 
is  a  poor  man.  The  other  starts  with  a  small 
capital,  works  it  carefully  and  by  rule,  and 
comes  out  with  a  fortune.  In  physiology,  too. 
Suppose  a  child  is  fed  once  an  hour,  or  once  in 
twenty  hours,  just  as  it  can  clamor  somebody 
into  attention,  how  do  you   think   it  would 
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drops  from  exhaust  ion,  then  lie  motionless  a 
week — to  sleep  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  keep 
awake  till  nature  shuts  his  eyes  by  force— to 
fast  a  week,  and  surfeit  a  fortnight,  what  do 
you  imagine  would  be  his  physical  condition? 
Suppose  education  to  be  conducted  in  this  fash- 
ion— a  nibble  of  Greek,  a  browse  of  Latin, 
German,  as  the  inclination  may  be,  mathematics 
to  the  taste,  fact  or  fiction  according  to  prefer- 
ence, what  sort  of  scholars  would  we  have?  If 
£  were  sent  outside  of  the  Church  for  the  raw 
material  from  which  a  strong  Christian  was  to 
be  made,  I  would  take  the  man  who  has  his 
strength  "well  in  hand,"  his  energies  under 
taut  rein.  The  very  etymon  of  the  word 
"religion/1  from  the  Latin  religo,  to  bind  anew, 
holds  its  adherents  to  system  in  their  efforts. 

As  a  denomination  Mcthod-ista  belie  their 
aame,  unless  they  work  by  rule.  Some  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  early  history  of  this 
religious  movement  is  the  record  of  a  general 
riot  of  glorious  irregularities.  They  can  not 
understand  that  the  grand  freshet  of  Gospel 
truth  that  overflowed  the  massive,  ivy -draped 
walls  of  the  old  Anglican  Church  and  leaped 
beyond  the  iron  barriers  of  John  Calvin,  obeyed 
law  as  certainly  as  do  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
And  the  men  who  .wrought  most  wondrously 
upon  its  mighty  current  were  the  men  who, 
most  positively,  slept  and  rose,  talked  and 
prayed,  preached  and  wrote,  lived  and  gave  by 
rule.  Witness  Wesley.  We  think  the  machin- 
ist whose  head  holds  an  entire  manufactory — 
in  whose  brain  revolves  every  wheel,  beats 
every  hammer,  and  is  weighed  every  ounce  of 
power — a  wonderful  man.  In  this  giant's 
thought  was  the  complex  mechanism  of  bands, 
classes,  conferences,  a  membership  of  all  castes, 
from  Kingswood  to  the  court— a  ministry  of  all 
orders,  lay,  clerical,  and  episcopal.  Think  you 
this  man's  herculean  labors  could  have  been 
wrought  without  the  closest  system?  We  have 
a  record  of  his  beneficence.  When  his  income 
was  thirty  pounds  a  year,  he  lived  on  twenty- 
eight  and  gave  two.  When  it  became  sixty 
pounds,  he  lived  on  twenty-eight  and  gave 
thirty-two.  When  it  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  he  still  kept  himself  to  the 
frugal  twenty-eight  and  gave  ninety-two.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  the  proceeds  of  his  publi- 
cations and  other  sources  of  income,  he  gave, 
in  all,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  last  entry  in  his  finance  list  reads, 
"For  upward  of  eighty-six  years  I  have  kept 
my  accounts  exactly.  I  will  not  attempt  it 
any  longer,  being  satisfied  with  the  continual 
conviction  that  I  save  all  I  can,  and  give  all  I 
can,  that  is,  ail  I. have"    . 


Methodism  is  rich,  not  only  in  precept,  but 
example,  bearing  upon  this  duty.  I  must  give 
one  more  instance.  Dr.  Coke  had  given  to 
God's  causes  two  large  fortunes.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life  he  arose  in  the  British  Confer- 
ence and  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion in  India.  They  said  they  had  neither  men 
nor  means.  Coke  replied,  "I  have  a  small  es- 
tate of  one  thousand  pounds  left  yet.  I  give 
that  and  myself  with  it  to  go  to  India.  Do  n't 
refuse,  or  you  '11  break  my  heart."  It  was  this 
sort  of  beneficence  and  sacrifice  that  made 
Methodism  a  power  in  the  land. 

We  should  give  by  system  as  a  matter  of 
personal  safety.  Very  few  escape  an  attack  of 
covetou8ness.  Many  who  are  liberal  while  they 
are  poor,  discover  a  thirst  for  gain  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  acquire.  In  cholera  times  we 
use  disinfectants.  Systematic  giving  is  God's 
grand  preventive  of  the  miasmatic  taint  of 
avarice.  Others  have  grown  avaricious — ten 
chances  to  one  you  will,  unless  you  take  pains 
to  prevent  it.  If  you  note  carefully  your  ben- 
efactions year  by  year,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
know  how  much  less  you  give  than  you  thought 
you  did,  and  how  small  a  per  cent,  of  your  in- 
come. If  you  adopt  this  plan  of  giving  by  rule, 
the  system  necessary  may  be  a  positive  buai-  | 
ness  help  to  you.  It  may  correct  a  tendency 
to  the  slip-shod.  It  may  save  you  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

There  are  higher  motives  to  urge.  This  plan 
has  Bible  sanction.  The  ancient  people  of  God 
were  required  to  hold  about  three-tenths  of 
their  property  sacred  to  his  uses.  One  has  said 
a  good  Christian  ought  to  give  as  much  as  a 
poor  Jew.  St.  Paul  enjoins  upon  the  Churches 
a  weekly  benefaction,  "according  as  the  Lord 
had  prospered  them."  The  very  idea  of  stew- 
ardship, so  prominent  in  the  New  Testament, 
implies  a  careful  account  and  a  systematic  ren- 
dering of  dues.  God's  special  blessing  baa  been 
upon  the  finances  of  those  whom  the  record 
notes  as  systematic  givers.  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth,  and  he  became  a  man  of  princely  fortune, 
Jacob  went  out  "with  his  staff"  a  poor  man. 
At  Bethel  he  vowed  to  the  Lord,  "Of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee."  In  twenty  years  he  came  back 
rich. 

We  have  an  account  of  an  English  Method- 
ist, Mr.  Wilkes,  who  looks  lor  Divine  direction 
in  his  business,  and  gives  by  the  Pauline  rule, 
"as  God  prospers  him."  A  journeyman  me- 
chanic, he  set  up  a  small  business  upon  bor- 
rowed capital.  Eight  years  later  he  pledged 
himself  to  give  fifty  guineas  a  day  as  his  mis- 
sionary  subscription — about   ninety   thousand 
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dotton  a  year— and  other  benefactions  in  pro- 
portion. 

But  you  say,  "I  am  poor.  I  can't  give." 
Remember  the  widow  of  whom  Christ  said, 
"  She  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all."  1  would 
say,  give  at  least  a  tenth  to  God's  causes  and 
trust  his  promise  to  "surely  repay/1  as  did  the 
woman  of  Sarepta,  when  required  to  take  an 
extra  boarder,  with  not  enough  provision  in  the 
house  to  keep  herself  and  children  from  starving. 

Yon  say,  "  I  am  in  debt."  Some  people  keep 
up  a  lightning-rod  of  this  order  to  ward  off 
flashing  appeals.  I  hope  you  do  not,  however. 
I  would  advise  you  to  live  on  nine-tenths  of 
your  present  expenditure,  and  give  the  other 
tenth.  1  think  you  will  pay  yonr  debts  the 
sooner. 

You  say,  "I  think  I  do  pretty  well.  I  bear 
my  proportion  of  Church  expenses."  Possibly, 
my  friend,  your  "Church  expenses"  are  several 
notches  below  the  Master's  mark.  Exact  fig- 
ures might  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  your 
agreeable  conclusions.  It  is  evident  from  the 
facts  that  the  Church  does  not  give  as  she 
ought.  Christian  enterprises  would  not  be  for- 
ever on  the  pauper  list  if  she  did.  Possibly 
you  belong  among  the  culpables  in  spite  of 
your  self-complaisance.  It  is  worth  looking 
into.  In  the  judgment,  if  the  blood  of  the 
world's  perishing  lies  at  the  door  of  a  selfish, 
avaricious  Church,  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  our 
names  are  not  on  the  roll  of  wrath. 

It  costs  all  you  make  to  live,  does  it?  I 
fear  there  is  a  terrible  reckoning  before  some 
who  are  trying  to  be  good  in  an  easy,  indul- 
gent way.  They  are  spending  the  Lord's  money 
upon  themselves,  while  some  of  his  causes 
wander  penniless.  Before  the  millennium  there 
will  be  a  new  order  of  things  among  Christ's 
disoiples,  I  imagine.  It  will  not  be,  what  is  the 
very  best  style  we  can  support?  but  a  moder- 
ate, comfortable  mode  will  be  agreed  upon,  just 
such  as  would  please  the  Master  were  he  to  be 
a  guest  in  person,  as  at  the  home  in  Bethany. 
Then  there  will  be  a  rigid  "no,"  to  shut  off  all 
appeals  to  love  of  show  or  luxury.  There  will 
be  no  lack  of  funds  then  to  carry  on  God's 
work.  Cases  like  that  of  the  Boston  merchant 
will  no  longer  be  isolated.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  this  man  pledged  himself  as  fol- 
lows: 

"By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  never  be 
worth  more  than  $50,000.  ^  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  will  give  one-fourth*  of  the  net  profits 
of  my  business  to  charitable  and  religious  uses. 
If  I  am  ever  worth  $80,000,  I  will  give  one- 
half  of  my  net  profits.  If  ever  I  am  worth 
$30,000, 1  will  give  three-fourths,  and  the  whole 


after  $50,000.    So  help  me  God,  or  give  to  a 
more  faithful  steward  and  set  me  aside. 

9  "N.  R.CoBB." 

He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  worth  $50,- 
000,  after  having  given  to  the  cause  of  God 
$40,000  in  accordance  with  his  vow. 

Romanists  are  wiser  in  the  matter  of  propa- 
gandise! than  their  Protestant  neighbors.  A 
thousand  pities  their  zeal  was  not  to  spread  the 
light  of  God  instead  of  their  miserable  mum- 
meries! They  never  lack  funds.  They  train 
all  to  give.  They  require  even  "work-girls" 
to  give  a  certain  part  of  their  wages.  If  a 
Protestant  institution  of  learning  is  sold  for 
debt,  through  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 
Church,  Catholics  always  have  the  money  ready 
to  bny  it,  that  they  may  turn  it,  as  the  guns 
of  a  captured  battery,  upon  the  free  thought 
and  religious  life  of  its  former  patrons. 

An  association  devoted,  as  the  Methodist 
Church  declares  herself,  to  "  the  spread  of  Scrip- 
tural holiness,"  should  be  an  engine  of  meas- 
ureless energy.  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
time  than  this  Centennial  year  to  refit  and  send 
her  forth  into  wider  fields  to  make  new  con- 
quests for  Christ.  I  know  of  no  effort,  after 
the  "baptism  of  fire,"  that  could  so  enhance 
her  efficiency  as  a  general  practice  of  enlarged, 
systemized  beneficence. 


ALWAYS  GOOD. 


BY    PH<BBK   CAST. 


Lord,  thou  bast  Been  my  sinful  lacV 
Of  patience  and  submissive  grace, 

When  thou  hast  taken  my  blessings  back, 
And  sent  me  sorrows  in  their  place; 

For,  chastened  thus,  I  could  not  see, 

For  tears,  that  thou  wert  good  to  me. 

Lord,  I  have  murmured  at  my  lot, 
And  feebly  tried,  or  tried  in  part, 

To  do  thy  holy  will,  and  not 
The  weak  devices  of  my  heart; 

And,  therefore,  oft  I  could  not  see, 

For  sin,  that  thou  wert  good  to  me. 

From  the  impenetrable  gloom, 
Lord,  thou  hast  heard  my  bitter  cries, 

When  the  black  shadow  of  the  tomb 
Troubled  the  earth  and  hid  the  skies; 

For  through  the  dark  I  could  not  see, 

Thou,  even  yet,  wert  good  to  me. 

Lord,  take  them  all  and  every  one, 
Blessings,  and  idols,  each  delight, 

Bnt  let  me  say,  Thy  will  be  done! 
And  make  me  know  thy  will  is  right; 

I  only  ask  to  feel  and  see, 

My  God  is  always  good  to  me  I 
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JOUMAL  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY   HILBN    B.    OUTLIB. 


NUMBZB  Vn. 

I  HAVE  made  a  new  acquaintance,  one  who 
I  think  will  be  a  profitable  one— one  who 
will  bring  me  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  It  is 
an  old  lady  nearly  eighty,  Mrs.  Ackley.  She 
is  what  is  called  an  admirable  manager  in  her 
house,  and  the  old  lady's  mind  is  all  as  well 
regulated  as  her  house;  she  has  sterling  good 
sense,  and  would  be  a  good  adviser;  she  is  a 
New  Englander,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Puritans,  and  is  rigidly  upright  in  the  veriest 
trifle;  she  is  upright  in  body,  too,  though  not 
rigidly  so;  she  is  graceful  as  a  girl,  and  almost 
as  agile  and  buoyant. 

*  It  would  be  worth  while  to  live  to  be  old  if 
one  could  be  as  happy  and  lively  as  she  at  her 
age.  But  she  has  led  an  industrious,  useful 
life,  and  has  no  wrongs  done  to  others  to  reflect 
upon — few  omissions  of  duty  I  think.  It  is 
this  makes  her  old  age  so  green  and  pleasant, 
I  think;  has  preserved  the  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity of  her  step,  the  vivacity  of  her  mind,  the 
fire  of  her  eye. 

While  I  expeet  to  learn  much  from  her  about 
common  things,  I  hope  I  shall  also  learn  how 
to  "grow  old  gracefully/'  but  to  keep  my  vigor 
and  usefulness,  my  sense  of  enjoyment;  for  there 
seems  no  falling  off  with  her  in  this  respect. 
She  seems  to  take  an  interest  in  all  that  is 
going  forward,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  rational 
pleasures  of  life  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  those 
who  are  just  beginning  it. 

One  reason  is,  she  has  never  partaken  of  the 
true;  pleasures  of  life  immoderately,  so  she  has 
preserved  a  taste  healthy  and  pure.  She  is  worth 
study  for  the  way  she  has  kept  her  vigor  of 
body  and  her  vigor  of  mind. 

We  were  talking  this  evening  about  women 
being  trained  to  get  married;  that  is,  taught 
that  the  chief  end  of  woman  is  to  get  a  hus- 
band. It  is  right  that  they  should  be  trained 
to  make  good  wives,  we  said,  and  then  let 
things  take  their  course.  If  they  are  really 
fitted  for  good  wives,  some  good  man  will  be 
likely  to  find  it  out,  and  there  needs  no  direct 
uahing  for  a  husband.  Those  who  practice  it 
much  are  apt  to  catch  gudgeons,  uncle  Tim  said. 

"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  Mr.  Ackley  said. 

Allen,  who  was  present,  said  he  must  repeat 
another  proverb  that  he  heard  from  an  aunt 
of  his:  "Women  want  nothing  but  husbands, 
and  when  they  have  got  them  they  want  every 
thing." 


"  Will  Allen  ever  get  married,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" said  cousin  Abby.  "With  his  sarcasms 
about  women,  I  'm  afraid  he  is  doomed  to  per- 
petual bachelorhood.  He  will  never  find  that 
perfect  woman  he  is  looking  for." 

"He  may  imagine  he  has  found  her,  and  that 
will  be  all  the  same  for  practical  purposes,"  I 
answered. 

"Yes,  till  after  marriage,"  said  uncle  Tim. 
"But  you  are  mistaken  about  Allen's  opinion 
of  women.  He  adores  them.  His  sarcasms  are 
general — leveled  at  the  sex.  He  imagines  each 
individual  of  it  an  angel" 

Allen  really  looked  taken  aback.  I  don't 
know  what  reply  he  made.  It  was  not  moch. 
Uncle  Tim  had  hit  home,  though  I  hardly  see 
why  Allen  should  care  about  it.  I  think  he 
does  fancy  perfection  in  many  young  ladies  he  ' 
sees  who  do  not  approach  it  very  nearly. 

We  were  talking  this  evening  about  papering 
rooms — the  bad  results  that  come  from  papered 
rooms,  sometimes — Mrs.  Ingalls,  Mrs.  Ackley, 
and  I.  Mrs.  Ackley  knew  a  family  that  were 
made  sick  by  putting  one  layer  of  paper  on  over 
another  when  a  room  was  papered  new.  It 
was  the  old  paste  that  poisoned  the  sir.  That 
led  me  to  think  that  the  air  of  a  papered  room 
might  be  unhealthy  any  way  when  the  paste 
gets  old,  if  another  paper  is  not  put  over  it. 
How  many  people  keep  the  same  paper  on  s 
room,  for  years  and  years,  when  it  isn't  used 
much! 

I  think  I  should  prefer  some  other  kind  of  a 
wall  than  a  papered  one  if  I  was  going  to  have 
a  house  of  my  own.  Mrs.  Ingalls  said  sot 
would  prefer  marble,  it  would  be  so  clean  and 
pure;  it  could  be  cleaned  so  easily,  and  wonld 
not  collect  impurities.  It  would  not  be  so  much 
for  looks  she  would  care  for  it,  she  said,  as  for 
cleanliness  and  purity;  and  she  sang, "  I  dreamed 
I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  and  wondered  whether 
she  would  ever  realize  her  vision. 

Allen  expressed  an  opinion  that  all  her  castles 
of  that  kind  would  be  located  in  Spain. 

I  thought  I  could  be  happy  in  a  cottage  with 
whitewashed  walls,  and  they  would  be  just  as 
pure  and  wholesome;  and  Mrs.  Ingalls  song, 
"They  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage,"  etc.  bat 
we  both  agreed  we  Bhould  feel  a  little  afraid  of 
the  paper.  If  we  had  microscopes  powerful 
enough  to  show  us  what  impurities  are  in  the 
atmosphere  sometimes,  when  we  suspect  noth- 
ing wrong — when  our  senses  can  discern  noth- 
ing— we  would  be  more  careful  about  the  air 
of  our  rooms.  What  filth  would  be  disclosed 
to  us  sometimes,  where  all  appears  pare  and 
dean  I    I  have  smelt  the  foul  air  in  an  elegantly- 
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furnished  parlor  that  was  rarely  opened  and 
aired,  and  I  have  thought  what  strange  things 
would  be  brought  to  light  in  this  room  with  a 
microscope,  such  as  may  be  used  a  thousand 
years  hence,  perhaps  possibly  less;  what  rank 
vegetable  growths,  or  perhaps  loathsome  ani- 
mals. I  always  fancy  these  things  where  the 
foulness  in  the  air  is  so  bad  as  to  be  percepti- 
ble to  the  sense  of  smelling. 

The  first  requisite  of  cleanliness  is  to  have 
clean  air  to  breathe,  to  fill  the  lungs,  and  reno- 
vate the  blood.  Why  should  we  not  object  to 
taking  foulness  into  the  system  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  as  well  as  in  the  food  we  eat,  or  the 
water  we  drink?  Whenever  there  is  a  bad 
smell  particles  of  matter  from  the  offensive 
substance  do  actually  enter  our  bodies,  and  the 
disagreeable  smell  is  to  warn  us  that  such 
things  are  hurtful;  yet  how  common  are  offens- 
ive odors! 

How  necessary  it  is  that  every  sort  of  filth 
should  be  removed  from  about  a  dwelling — 
from  within  and  without,  even,  as  I  said,  when 
no  bad  odor  from  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses  I  We  may  be  assured  that  particles  of 
matter  are  given  off  by  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  that  they  enter  our  systems,  and  are  a 
poison  to  the  blood.  They  lower  vitality  when 
they  do  not  produce  disease.  We  do  know  that 
the  more  particular  families  are  about  things 
of  this  kind,  the  less  sickness  there  is  in  the 
family,  other  things  being  equal.  Many  are 
particular  to  have  every  such  thing  removed, 
when  they  do  not  understand  their  hurtful 
effects,  from  a  love  of  neatness — so  cleanliness 
brings  its  own  reward. 

One  week  ago  to-night  I  was  sitting  alone, 
writing;  uncle  and  Allen  not  having  come  in, 
and  aunt  Milly  and  little  Milly  having  gone 
to  bed,  when  I  heard  a  carriage  drive  up  to 
the  door,  and  a  confused  sound  of  voices. 

"Who  now?"  I  thought,  of  course.  I  had 
not  been  favored — or  the  opposite— much  with 
company  since  I  began  to  keep  house.  1  have 
always  thought  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life  to  entertain  one's  friends  in 
one's  own  way.  I  have  thought  so  when  I 
have  entertained  them  in  other  people's  houses, 
and  been  obliged  to  modify  my  tastes  and  incli- 
nations in  this  respect  to  suit  that  of  the  reign- 
ing power— of  course,  all  very  proper,  but  a 
curtailment  of  freedom. 

I  had  my  ideal  with  regard  to  entertaining 
company,  as  I  have  of  most  things;  alas,  how 
hard  to  reach  sometimes!  But  even  supposing 
a  perfect  entertainer,  one  must  have  perfect 
guest,  to  carry  it  out;  and  "nothing  is  perfect 


in  this  world,"  I  learned  at  school  in  my  copy- 
book. I  have  thought  that  in  the  matter  of 
entertaining  company  we  overdo,  as  we  do  in 
most  other.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  age, 
is  it  not?  with  all  that  regards  appearances.  I 
am  afraid  we  do  not  always  consider  the  true 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  our  guests,  so  much  as 
to  appear  hospitable  and  liberal,  to  show  off  our 
housekeeping,  etc. 

I  think  the  let-alone  principle  will  apply  to 
our  treatment  of  guests,  who  are  spending  some 
time  at  the  house,  as  well  as  many  other  things 
where  we  defeat  our  own  purpose  by  doing  too 
much. 

If  the  world  and  children  are  governed  too 
much,  guests,  as  a  general  rule,  are  entertained 
too  much;  that  is,  we  often  weary  ourselves 
with  efforts  that  do  not  add  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  enjoyment  of  our  guests — perhaps  detract 
from  it.  This  \&  especially  to  be  seen  in  the 
eating  department.  We  think  it  necessary  to 
load  our  tables  with  such  a  variety,  making 
for  us  small  housekeepers  a  great  deal  of  labor 
for  ourselves  and  our  "help." 

How  often,  in  the  experience  of  us  all,  have 
we  visited  where  they  took  elaborate  pains  to 
set  before  us  a  sumptuous  meal,  when  one  or 
two  plain  dishes  would  have  contented  us 
better. 

I  remember  an  old  gentleman  and  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  used  always,  after  having 
been  out  to  a  fashionable  tea,  to  come  home  and 
eat  a  hearty  supper.  "  I  've  been  through  the 
ceremony  with  the  flummery  and  nicknacks, 
and  now  I  want  something  to  eat,"  the  old  gen- 
tleman would  say. 

I  remember  one  night  in  particular  I  was 
there  on  a  visit  to  bis  daughter,  when  they  came 
home  from  a  tea  party.  "Jenny,"  he  said  to 
the  girl,  "set  on  that  plate  of  cold  boiled  victuals 
left  from  dinner,  I  am  hungry.  [They  were 
old-fashioned  people,  and  had  their  dinner  at 
noon.]  The  sweet  things  I  've  eaten  have  just 
whetted  up  my  appetite." 

The  platter  of  cold  beef,  pork,  etc.,  was  set 
before  him,  and  he  did  ample  justice  to  it.  No 
one  would  have  suspected  that  he  had  just 
come  from  a  table  loaded  with  good  things,  got 
up  with  great  trouble  and  expense.  The  old 
lady  took  a  dish  of  bread  and  milk,  and  seemed 
to  eat  it  with  a  right  good  appetite.  The  costly, 
showy  supper  of  which  they  told  me  had  beeu 
a  Barmecide  feast  to  them.  How  many  of 
them — in  effect — we  set  before  our  guests  I  We 
should  discriminate,  and  furnish  plain  food  for 
those  with  plain  tastes. 

We  sometimes  do  things  that  we  know  will 
not  add  to  the  real  comfort  of  our  guests,  but 
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think  ii  will  look  like  a  want  of  respect  if  we 
omit  them.  I  have  visited  where  the  family 
made  it  a  point  never  to  leave  me  a  moment 
alone,  when,  perhaps,  I  was  going  to  Bpend 
day 8  at  the  house.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  vigilance,  and  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  always  on  duty;  and  not 
only  favored  me  with  their  presence,  bnt  thought 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  running  fire  of  small 
talk,  till  I  was,  01  so  tired,  and  knew  they 
must  be.  Why  not  have  it  understood,  I  have 
tbpught,  that  a  guest  is  to  be  left  alone  a  part 
of  the  time,  as  part  of  the  programme,  when  a 
visit  is  to  be  of  any  considerable  length? 

I  sat  down  to  write  about  my  company,  and 
here  I  have  run  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  art 
of  receiving  company  in  general.  I  must  think 
about  it,  and  write  down  the  result  at  some 
future  time,  for  it  is  an  art  to  acquit  one's  self 
in  this  matter  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
parties — to  get  the  exact  dividing  line  betwixt 
too  little  and  too  much. 

There  is  the  art  of  visiting,  too,  of  making 
one's  self  agreeable  as  a  guest,  which  is  worth 
some  thought  Many  fail  signally  in  this  re- 
pect — for  want  of  thought — as  in  other  things. 

It  would  be  the  hight  of  good-breeding  not 
to  make  any  unnecessary  trouble,  and  still  not 
to  appear  to  be  making  one's  self  uncomfortable 
for  fear  of  giving  trouble.  We  all  like  guests 
who  appear  to  enjoy  themselves.  For  myself  I 
am  particularly  sensitive  upon  this  point,  and 
I  find  it  much  easier  to  make  some  people 
enjoy  themselves  than  others. 

That  will  do.    Now  for  my  guests. 

One  is  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  a  cousin  of 
my  own,  but  previously  a  stranger  to  me;  the 
other  a  niece  of  uncle  Allen's — on  the  other 
side — a  widow  of  thirty.  Now,  one  knows  how 
to  be  a  guest  in  other  people's  houses,  the  other 
does  not.  She  is  young;  she  may  learn;  but  I 
think  she  will  not— I  think  it  is  not  in  ber  na- 
ture. Radically  selfish  she  is,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  is  something  that  will  remain  with  her 
like  the  Ethiopian's  skin.  A  thoroughly -selfish 
person  can't  make  a  good  entertainer,  nor  a 
good  guest.  Where  is  the  place  where  they  fit 
in  smoothly?    So  much  for  Clara  Allen. 

Now,  Mrs.  Morton,  the  widow,  has  a  delicate 
consideration  for  others  inherent  in  her  nature. 
It  does  not  make  her  fussy  or  officious,  as  this 
very  desirable  quality  does  some  nervous  peo- 
ple; nervous — I  use  the  term  as  it  is  used,  not 
always  with  definiteness  or  appropriateness. 

Mrs.  Morton  is  harmonious;  she  always  chimes 
with  your  humor,  comes  up  to  your  time,  and 
she  is  happy  in  doing  so.  If  it  seemed  to  be  a 
sacrifice  for  her  to  do  so,  or  you  felt  it  was,  it 


would  take  from  your  enjoyment;  but  she  is  so 
placid  and  cheerful,  so  unaffectedly  so,  thai  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  please  her.  She  is  one  of  those 
persons  that  enjoy  themselves  in  the  happiness 
of  others;  she  basks  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
smiles  of  others;  when  all  around  her  are  happy 
she  is  happy. 

Now,  we  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  such 
natures;  to  forget  they  have  preferences,  they 
are  so  ready  to  yield  them;  while  to  an  exact- 
ing nature  like  Clara  Allen  we  concede  more. 
I  say  we.  I  don't  believe  I  do;  but  as  old 
Mr.  Ackley  says,  when  a  person  claims  more 
than  half  of  the  road,  the  majority  of  people 
will  turn  out  for  him. 

Well,  now,  Clara  Allen  as  a  guest.  In  the 
first  place  she  is  invariably  behind  at  meals,  so 
that  they  get  cold  waiting  for  her.  Now,  that 
for  one  meal,  or  two,  or  three,  might  be  bnt  a 
trifling  annoyance,  but  occurring  three  times  a 
day  for  three  weeks — which  is  to  be  the  term 
of  her  visit — it  becomes  serious;  and  I  do  not 
see  any  hope  of  amendment  in  her,  for  she  is 
just  as  nnpnnctual  now  as  at  first. 

She  does  not  realize  bow  much  she  puta  out 
of  order  the  machinery  of  the  household,  for 
she  has  never  been  a  housekeeper;  she  does 
not  know  how  much  she  annoys  those  who 
have  to  wait  for  their  meals,  for  probably  ahe 
has  never  had  to  wait  in  the  same  way.  It 
seems  singular  that  she  should  not  realize  the 
situation  enough  to  make  her  try  to  be  ready 
when  others  are,  when  she  has  nothing  else  to 
do.  Her  blindness  and  obtuseness  in  this  mat- 
ter is  unaccountable,  yet  I  have  seen  others 
blind  and  dull  in  the  same  way.  I  do  n't  think 
I  have  ever  seen  one  who  was  so  punctually 
unpunctual.  It  is  as  if  she  wanted  to  carica- 
ture unpunctual  people,  to  show  them  up,  and 
let  them  see  how  their  unpunctuality  looks, 

I  think  if  any  oue  was  present  who  had 
habits  of  this  kind,  she  would  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  them. 
I  hardly  know  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a 
case,  where  courtesy  and  forbearance  to  one 
interferes  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
other  guests  and  the  family.  In  what  way  can 
I  address  ber  without  giving  offense,  to  lead  ber 
to  see  how  uncourteous  she  is — in  truth,  how 
unkind  in  pursuing  the  course  she  does?  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know  it  is  not  right  that  so 
many  should  suffer  inconvenience  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  one — no,  not  for  her  pleasure.  She  would 
be  happier  herself  if  ber  moments  were  more  in 
harmony  with  those  of  others. 

I   hear    my  company  coming    from    cousin 
Abby's,  where  they  have  been  to   spend    ihe     | 
evening,  so  I  must  lay  down  my  pen  for  to-night. 
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PRAYER,  in  its  moat  general  sense,  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  petition  for  a  desired  object. 
Two  parties,  at  least,  are  implied  in  prayer— 
the  one  that  prays,  and  the  one  to  whom  prayer 
is  addressed.  In  order  that  prayer  be  appro* 
priate,  certain  relations  mnst  exist  between 
these  parties.  The  party  praying  mnst,  in  a 
measure,  be  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
have  wants  which,  of  itself,  it  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply. The  party  to  whom  the  prayer  is  ad- 
dressed must  have  the  power  to  supply  those 
wants,  otherwise  the  prayer  would  be  altogether 
unavailing.  In  this  general  sense  prayer  may 
appropriately  be  employed  in  any  ease  in  which 
there  is  a  relation  of  dependence  between  two 
parties,  the  dependent  party  having  wants 
which  can  be  supplied  by  the  party  addressed. 
Thus,  prayer  may  be  addressed  to  persons  in 
official  positions,  invested  with  executive  or 
legislative  power. 

In  the  highest  sense,  prayer  can  be  offered 
only  by  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  dependent 
being,  and  addressed  only  to  a  being  both  able 
and  willing  to  bestow  the  needed  good.  From 
the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  we  infer  both 
that  he  is  capable  of  praying  and  that  the 
offering  of  prayer  is  to  him  an  appropriate  act. 
That  he  is  capable  of  praying  we  have  sufficient 
proof  in  the  fact  that  he  actually  prays. 

Ability  to  perform  a  certain  act  does  not  im- 
ply a  necessity  for  its  performance.  The  mere 
fact,  then,  that  man  possesses  the  power  to 
pray  does  not  make  prayer  a  necessity;  yet 
there  are  other  considerations  which,  although 
they  do  not  irresistibly  compel  man  to  pray, 
nevertheless  render  this  act  essential  both  to 
his  present  and  eternal  happiness.  Within  the 
human  soul  are  wants  and  desires,  for  the  sup- 
ply and  gratification  of  which  man  must,  both 
on  account  of  their  magnitude  and  his  own 
weakness,  apply  to  a  being  who  is  infinitely 
superior  to  himself.  Such  a  being  is  God,  and 
there  is  none  like  him;  for  he  has  declared,  "I, 
even  I  am  the  Lord;  and  besides  me  there  is 
no  Savior."  Hence,  we  infer  that  to  him  only 
can  prayer,  in  its  highest  sense,  be  addressed. 
He  alone  is  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  all 
good.  In  him  all  fullness  dwells.  There  is 
nothing  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  true  hap- 
piness of  man  which  he  is  not  both  able  and 
willing  to  bestow,  and  this  is  true  of  no  other 
being.    To  whom  else,  then,  can  we  go? 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  consider  some  of 
the  reasons  why  man,  who  possesses  the  power 


to  pray,  should  exercise  this  power  in  address- 
ing the  throne  of  Divine  Grace.  The  first  and 
highest  reason  is  this:  God  has  commanded  it, 
The  knowledge  of  this  one  fact,  aside  from 
every  other  consideration,  should  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  reason  for  ready  obedience •  for, 
consider  the  character  of  Him  who  thus  com- 
mands. A  being  of  infinite  perfections!  One 
in  whom  we  behold  infinite  goodness  and  infi- 
nite power  combined  I  He  is  man's  creator, 
and,  as  such,  feels  a  lively  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. Of  this  we  are  also  assured  by  the  dec- 
laration of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  "The  Lord  is 
good  to  all;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.1'  This  is  true  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  man  has  fallen  from  his  first  estate, 
and  thus  forfeited  all  claim  upon  the  care  and 
kindness  of  God,  which  he  might  previously 
have  possessed.  God's  compassionate  regard  for 
all  his  creatures,  as  revealed  in  his  Word,  as 
well  as  in  the  bountiful  provisions  he  has  made 
for  their  highest  good,  is  too  plainly  manifest 
to  admit  of  doubt.  Remembering  then  the 
kindly  disposition  of  God  toward  man,  and  that 
this  is  ever  accompanied  with  infinite  wisdom, 
the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  all  his 
commands  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  man, 
will,  if  obeyed,  contribute  largely  not  only  to 
man's  best  good,  but  also  to  his  highest  enjoy* 
znent.  If,  then,  in  our  short-sightedness,  we 
could  discover  no  advantage  whatever  result- 
ing, either  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  from  the 
observance  of  this  command,  yet  it  would  be 
our  highest  wisdom  to  obey. 

But  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  yield  a  blind  obedience;  for, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  God  wills  it,  there  are 
other  considerations  which  make  its  reasonable- 
ness apparent.  God  has  made  it  a  condition  of 
receiving.  "Abk,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;" 
"For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth."  But 
it  might  be  inquired,  Why  should  asking  be 
made  the  condition  of  receiving?  Does  not  the 
omniscient  God  know  even  our  slightest  wants 
and  most  secret  desires  before  we  have  framed 
our  petitions?  Why,  then,  should  we  be  re- 
quired to  mention  them  in  order  before  him? 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  object  of 
prayer  is  not  to  inform  God  of  our  necessities, 
since  he  knows  them  already,  even  better  than 
we  do  ourselves.  One  of  its  objects,  at  least, 
is  to  prepare  the  heart  to  receive,  in  an  accept- 
able manner,  the  valuable  gifts  which  come 
from  the  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Benefactor. 
One  who  knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointment 
of  God,  and  yet  refuses  to  ask  for  the  things  he 
needs,  on  the  ground  that  God  is  omniscient, 
and,  therefore,  already  apprised  of  his  wants, 
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examples  illustrative  of  this  truth  are  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  pages  of  this  holy  book.  We  meet 
with  them  in  every  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  they  have  occurred  even  within  our 
own  observation  and  experience.  Are  not  these 
facts,  so  well  known,  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  "the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  availeth  much?" 

An  objection  to  prayer  has  been  raised  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  changeable- 
ness  on  the  part  of  God,  in  direct  opposition  to 
bis  attribute  of  immutability.  Prayer,  they 
say,  implies  that  God  is  induced  to  do  what  he 
otherwise  would  not  do,  and  hence,  that  those 
who  pray  act  on  the  supposition  that  God  will 
change  his  purposes  in  consequence  of  their 
prayers,  which  conduct  is  inconsistent,  since 
they,  at  the  same  time,  profess  to  believe  the 
Scriptures  which  declare  that  with  God  "is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning;"  that 
"he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 
But  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  inquire,  In 
what  does  the  immutability  of  God  consist? 
Does  it  necessarily  imply  that  he  must  always 
pursue  the  same  course  of  action  regardless  of 
the  characters  or  circumstances  of  those  with 
whom  he  deals?  Would  you  charge  with 
cfaangeableness  that  parent  who,  having  prom- 
ised his  son  a  reward  for  obedience  and  good 
conduct,  but  threatened  punishment  and  the 
withdrawal  of  his  favor  in  case  of  disobedience, 
should  accordingly  at  one  time  bestow  the 
merited  reward,  and  at  another  time  inflict  the 
deserved  punishment?  Surely  not.  The  father 
clearly  Btated  the  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern his  conduct  toward  his  son,  and  his  adher- 
ence to  these  very  clearly  indicates  unchangea- 
bleness,  in  tbiB  respect,  on  his  part  Thus  it  is 
with  God.  He  has  established  certain  princi- 
ples, in  accordance  with  which  he  has  decided 
to  act  in  his  dealings  with  mankind;  and  his 
immutability  consists  in  his  adherence  to  these 
principles;  and  one  of  these,  as  we  learn  from 
tho  sacred  volume  of  truth,  is  this,  that  he  will 
have  respect  unto  the  prayers  of  his  dependent 
creatures.  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry." 
He  promises  to  hear  and  answer  prayer.  In 
consideration,  then,  of  this  principle  of  the 
Divine  government,  the  fact  that  God  does  an- 
swer prayer,  instead  of  indicating  even  the 
slightest  degree  of  changeableness  on  his  part, 
is  a  verification  of  his  immutability. 

Another  objection  to  prayer  has  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  not  a  few.  In  consideration  of 
the  exalted  character  and  infinite  perfections  of 
God,  they  hardly  dare  think  that  he  would 
deign  to  notice,  much  less  <to  regard  the  prayers 


of  beings  so  insignificant  and  sinful.  Contem- 
plating the  vastness  of  the  universe,  containing 
millions  of  worlds,  over  which  he  possesses  un- 
limited control,  it  seems  almost  presumptuous 
to  suppose  that  he  would  take  any  interest  in 
the  weal  or  woe  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  lit- 
tle orb.  David  felt  something  like  this  when 
he  said,  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him?"  But  let  us  see  if  this 
even  is  a  valid  objection — if  it  has  its  founda- 
tion in  reason.  The  infinite  perfections  of  God, 
although  they  would  at  first  thought  seem  to 
exclude  us  altogether  from  his  notice,  only  ren- 
der it  still  more  probable  that  he  does  regard 
us;  for  the  very  fact  that  he  is  infinitely  per- 
fect, makes  it  possible  for  him  to  comprehend 
the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  objects  of 
his  creation  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  most 
powerfnl.  The  infinite  Creator  fully  under- 
stands the  peculiar  wants  of  all  his  creature*, 
and  who  so  well  as  he  knows  how  to  supply 
them?  Would  his  attribute  of  infinite  good- 
ness permit  him  to  regard  the  works  of  his 
hand  with  indifference?  Listen  to  the  troth 
of  God  as  spoken  by  the  world's  great  Re- 
deemer: "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  be- 
fore God?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not  therefore:  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  What 
an  evidence  of  the  tenderness  of  God  toward 
man  does  this  language  afford  I  But  what  can 
more  fully  convince  us,  not  only  that  the  great 
Jehovah  is  not  unmindful  of  man,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  most  intensely  interested 
in  his  highest  welfare,  than  the  precious  gift  of 
his  beloved  Son?  "For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only- begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life." 
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Go  where  the  faint  son-rays  gleam 
On  the  forest's  waveless  stream; 
Sit  thee  on  the  moss-turf  low, 
Where  the  pnrple  violets  blow, 
And  the  gently-whispering  breese 
Thrills  the  foliage  of  the  trees; 
While  thou  seest  far  overhead 
Heaven's  bine  canopy  ontspread, 
There  upon  the  leafy  sod, 
Hold  communion  with  thy  God. 
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THERE  is  many  a  fallacy  in  this  world  of 
ours  which  we  are  long  in  finding  out. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  studied  the  logic  of  life, 
or  having  studied  it,  fail  to  make  it  practical. 
Coming  into  the  world  "like  a  young  swallow 
creeping  from  under  the  eaves,"  we  find  every 
thing  around  us  very  beautiful.  They  tell  us, 
and  truly,  that  all  things  good  are  beautiful. 
We  see  the  goodness  of  our  mother  transfigure 
her  otherwise  plain  face  and  figure,  and  she  is 
beautiful  to  us.  The  home-nest,  though  little 
better  than  the  swallow's  mud  cottage,  becomes 
a  very  haven  of  rest  to  the  half-fledged  wings 
that  are  weary  and  bruised  with  beating  un- 
skillfully  about.  And  thus  the  homestead — 
however  inelegant,  inconvenient  even — becomes 
beautiful  with  the  roses  of  association  and  the 
vines  of  use,  which  cover  its  otherwise  bare 
walls.  But  from  this  one  premise,  how  apt 
we  are  to  draw  the  conclusion,  all  things  beau- 
tiful are  good!  We  do  not  see  the  anxiety 
which  comes  with  his  gold  to  the  possessor  of 
wealth.  We  do  not  see  the  demon  of  deceit 
lurking  in  friendly  eyes.  The  worm  hides  in 
the  apple;  the  tree  hollow  at  the  heart  may 
still  wear  a  green  crown  of  foliage. 

There  is  another  fallacy  current  among  older 
people  that  childhood's  sky  is  always  bright 
and  fair,  that  its  hopes  always  overbalance  its 
fears,  and  that  its  griefs  are  not  worth  noticing. 
I  tell  you  the  tempest  of  grief  in  the  heart  of 
a  child  is  no  less  a  tempest  because  the  heart 
has  not  become  used  to  the  blast  of  error. 
They  tell  us  that  because  the  sky  soon  bright- 
ens, and  the  rainbow  of  smiles  shines  out  upon 
the  clouds,  that  little,  if  any,  impression  has 
been  made.  Is  it  true?  In  the  rock  of  your 
past  are  there  not  marks  of  tear-drops  that  fell  in 
early  childhood?  Are  there  not  petrified  sneers 
imbedded  in  it?  Don't  you  find  memories  of 
disappointments  that  were  keener  than  sword 
points  to  the  tender  heart,  such  memories  as 
have  seldom  been  left  by  the  heavier  weights 
that  pnlled  at  the  toughened  fiber?  Surely  then 
your  conclusion  could  not  have  been  correct. 

Are  not  many  of  ub  careless  in  our  reasoning 
as  we  seek  the  ignis  fatuus  of  happiness,  that 
forever  flits  just  before  us,  just  eluding  our 
grasp?  We  expect  to  succeed  in  business  with- 
out due  preparation,  and  then  quarrel  with  the 
world  because  it  owes  us  a  living  and  does  not 
give  it  to  us.  The  farmer  sometimes  expects  to 
see  the  conclusion  rendered  him  of  a  plenteous 
harvest.     The  major  premise   has  only  been 
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partly  rendered  while  he  assumes  the  whole; 
for  while  sun  and  shower  have  been  duly  ac« 
corded  him,  he  has  not  plowed  deep  enough, 
or  the  seed  was  insufficient  in  quantity  or 
quality;  still  he  looks  to  see  the  golden  grain 
gathered  into  his  garner.  Who  pities  him  that 
he  finds  at  last  nothing  but  tares?  Yet  once 
more  let  us  take  up  the  parable  of  the  sower; 
for  our  seed-time  presses  fast  upon  us,  and  as 
we  sow,  so  shall  we  also  reap.  We  find  by 
looking  around  us  that  when  youth,  in  similar 
circumstances  with  ourselves,  have  adopted  cer- 
tain habits  and  modes  of  life,  that  the  result 
has  been  unfavorable  in  almost  every  case. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  we,  by  adopting 
and  following  the  same,  shall  reap  results  ex- 
actly opposite.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
we  can  make  our  logic  hold  together;  there 
must  be  incorporated  with  it  a  vast  quantity 
of  "  vanity  of  vanities."  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
Jane  and  Susan,  by  certain  natural  abilities, 
etc.,  made  a  bad  beginning,  and  came  to  a  worse 
end.  We  are  not  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  Jane,  or1 
Susan;  therefore,  we  shall  not  come  to  the 
same  bad  end.  The  fields  of  onr  minds  are  better 
fenced  than  those  of  our  neighbors;  the  stones 
and  the  weeds  have  all  been  gathered  out;  and, 
in  fact,  the  soil  was  very  much  better  in  the 
first  place.     Is  it  a  fallacy  of  observation? 

There  is  another  error — equally  common, 
equally  dangerous — which  is  the  opposite  of 
this.  We  find  certain  other  habits  and  modes 
of  life  resulting  favorably,  and  we  expect  to 
reach  the  same  end  by  employing  means  directly 
opposed  to  those  employed  by  our  friends. 
Unless  the  world  of  circumstance  is  round,  it 
yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  persons  moving 
in  opposite  directions  will  yet  reach  the  same 
place.  Or,  perhaps,  we  hope  to  reach  it  by 
drifting  with  wind  and  tide,  or  while  we  are 
continually  changing  our  course  as  new  stars 
attract  our  attention.  Shall  we,  like  Alfred 
Vargrave,  "set  our  course  by  each  star  that 
may  cross  it,"  and  yet  avoid  regretting  what- 
ever we  do?  No  I  the  same  "harvest  of  barren 
regrets"  will  inevitably  be  ours,  and  our  life 
"be  at  best  a  promise  which  nothing  fulfills." 
We  shall  find  it  a  dangerous  practice  to  use 
arguments  which  we  feel  are  not  well  sustained, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  defeating  an  oppo- 
nent— what  a  man  thinks,  that  he  is;  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  defeated  worst  of  all.    For 

"  Words  are  things;  and  the  man  who  accords 
To  his  language  the  license  to  outrage  his  soul, 
Is  controlled  by  the  words  he  disdains  to  control," 

till  his  life  becomes  a  fallacy  and  death  the 
only  reality. 
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TEEE8. 


■  T   Xftf.  MART  1.   XSAX.Y. 


I  AM  lying  here  by  my  window,  almost  too 
sick  to  hold  up  my  pencil,  yet  my  picture 
is  so  beautiful  and  suggestive,  I  must  talk  of 
it.  It  is  framed  only  by  the  white  window- 
casing,  and  is  merely  a  moving  mass  of  maple 
leaves,  whispering,  shimmering,  and  dancing  in 
the  breeze;  yet  if  any  living  artist  could  paint 
it  as  I  see  it  now  he  would  be  immortal.  Such 
a  rich  and  living  green!  While,  glinting  be- 
tween, spread  spots  of  Bunset  sky,  bringing 
dreams  of  the  beautiful  "  islands  of  the  blest," 
where  pain  and  sickness  never  come,  and  where 
death  can  never  separate  loves  or  destroy  friend- 
ships! 

Such  pictures  drown  every  coarser  sense. 
One  can  only  admire  and  adore.  Forgotten  are 
the  stony  streets  below;  the  various  noises  of 
city  life  are  unheard;  the  huge  mass  of  brick, 
with  its  teeming  population,  are  all  unthought 
of  in  the  soft  dreams  and  peaceful  whisperings 
of  the  beautiful  leaves  before  me.  And  busy 
imagination,  or,  rather,  faithful  memory  recalls 
each  green  spot  in  my  lonely  childhood  and 
desolated  youth,  when  in  the  long  days  and 
sleepless  nights  my  heart's  one  cry  was  still, 
"alone!" 

But  here  comes  a  dear  little  brown  bird, 
hopping  from  one  green  bower  to  another,  and 
each  time  pouring  out  his  heartful  of  song. 
Trill— la— le'e!  Trill— la— le— el  Again,  again, 
and  again.  And  his  song  flows  into  words, 
which  I  interpret: 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fall  of  sadness 

All  day  long, 
Come!  and  see  what  springs  of  gladness 

Move  my  song. 
From  your  walled-op  sorrows  flee— 

Trill— la— le    e    el 

From  the  city's  pent-up  aching, 

Where  not  one 
Its  unclouded  path  is  taking 

Toward  the  sun; 
Where  no  flowers  untarnished  be— 

Trill— la— lo    e    el 

Come  amid  the  breezy  bowers, 

Green  and  bright, 
And  where  grow  the  virgin  flowers 

Pure  as  light; 
Come  where  moonbeams  kiss  the 

Trill— la—  lo    e    e! 

Where  the  morning  sun  is  shining 

Bright  as  gold; 
Where  the  clouds  a  silver  lining 

Each  unfold: 


Where  the  heavens  undimmed  we  see 
Trill— la— le    e    e! 

Where  no  sickly  buds  are  peeping 
Through  the  pane; 

Where  the  hearts  are  not  all  weeping 
Tears  like  rain; 

Where  soft  dew-drops  gem  the  lea — 
Trill— la— le    e    e! 

While  I  sing,  all  hearts  are  springing 
With  the  flowers; 

And  the  sagest  birds  are  singing 
In  love-bowers, 

With  the  gold-brown  busy  1 
Trill— la— U 


Rise  then;  let  no  cares  oppress  thee; 
Upward  spring. 

AH  the  earth  smiles  out  to  bless  thee, 
And  thy  wing 

Wafts  thee  toward  eternity- 
Trill— la— !*-«—«  I 


We  are  frail— our  lives  are  fleeting, 

Yet  we  sing, 
And  to  God  our  notes  of  greeting 

Daily  bring. 
Shame  not,  then,  thy  destiny — 

Trill— la— lo    e    o! 

Let  thy  high  song  hail  the  morning 

Every  day; 
And  thy  high  thoughts  be  the  dawning 

Of  a  ray. 
Lit  for  immortality — 

Trill— la— le    e    ol 

And  I  feel  with  shame  how  true  the  song  he 
sings;  and  I  cry  out, 

"  Henceforth  to  holier  purposes 
I  pledge  myself,  my  song!" 

I  look  back  upon  the  past  and  find  many  tree- 
pictures  vividly  painted  on  my  memory — lovely 
paintings,  always  fresh  and  green.  In  earliest 
childhood,  when  my  father  passed  a  year  in  the 
country,  there  was  a  beautiful  spreading  beech 
at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  upon  which  the 
house  stood;  and  from  the  roots  of  this  tree 
gurgled  a  cool,  clear  spring.  These  furnished 
food  for  my  mind  for  hours  and  hours  together. 
I  had  heard  an  Irish  fairy  story  of  a  prince 
and  princess  dwelling  beneath  the  ground;  and 
this  hill  was  peopled  with  creatures  more  ra- 
diant and  beautiful  than  the  imagination  of 
mature  life  could  paint.  Angels  dwell  not  upon 
the  earth;  yet  these  were  more  bright  than 
even  angels  seem  to  me  now.  Then  the  smooth- 
ringed  bark  of  the  tree,  the  long  pendent 
branches,  with  notched  and  glossy  leaves,  and 
the  tall  crown,  rising  cone-like  toward  heaven — 
how  I  worshiped  them  with  a  child's  pnre 
adoration! 

Not  far  away  was  a  barren-looking  spot,  dry 
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and  rocky,  and  parched — all  save  the  long, 
straight  seams  in  the  rocks,  from  which  sprang 
cedars,  beautiful  and  tall — all  in  rows,  like  sol- 
diers; and  they  seemed  human  beings  who  had 
tired  of  staying  in  the  cave  below,  and  had 
climbed  out  between  the  stones;  but  their  feet 
becoming  fastened,  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
there  forever,  longing  and  hungering  for  free- 
dom! 

After  retiring  to  the  city,  there  was  a  noble 
elm  by  the  river-side  which  is  one  of  my  beau- 
tiful remembrances.  Then  a  large  oak,  upon 
which  two  murderers  were  hung,  always  filled 
me  with  horror,  and  sent  a  shiver  through  my 
blood.  I  think  the  soft  green  leaves  would 
shrink  from  such  a  scene.  It  is  said  that  the 
reason  the  aspen  never  ceases  quivering,  the 
cross  upon  which  our  blessed  Lord  suffered 
was  formed  of  its  wood. 

"  The  cross  amid  lightning  on  Calvary  stained, 
Was  made  from  oar  roots!    There  his  blood  hath  re- 
mained. 
Creation,  accusing,  in  misery  spoke, 
And  a  shudder  eternal  then  first  o'er  as  broke. 
For  the   serpenjt  we  're  named,  the  last  doomed  to 

betray. 
0!  no  rest  for  the  aspen  till  earth  fades  away."  V 

I  grew  older,  and  more  thoughtful,  and  full 
of  feeling.  My  dear  mother  was  dead.  I  had 
no  sister — no  kind  and  gentle  female  friend  to 
soothe  my  sorrows  and  share  the  delight  I 
always  found  in  nature.  The  relatives  with 
whom  my  lot  was  cast  were  cold  and  bard, 
and  sometimes  my  heart  seemed  breaking  for 
sympathy.  '  Here  again  I  found  my  friends  in 
the  trees.  The  first,  a  grand  old  locust  near 
the  house,  where,  at  night,  I  would  go  to  dream 
of  my  mother,  and  to  picture  a  time  in  the  far- 
distant  future,  when  some  one  would  love  me 
and  understand  my  feelings.  My  other  friend 
was  a  broad-limbed,  thick-leaved  apple-tree,  in 
whose  sheltering  branches  I  would  hide  myself, 
for  hours  and  hours,  from  all  human  eyes,  and 
pore  over  my  books,  or  pencil  down  my  thoughts, 
only  to  put  them  in  the  fire  when  I  reached 
the  house.  How  I  loved  that  tree!  Like  a 
palm  in  the  desert  it  ever  seemed  to  me.  How 
I  could  think  my  thoughts,  and  dream  my 
dreams  all  alone,  with  the  breezy,  whispering 
leaves,  the  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  sweet 
birds  around  me!  How  much  more  companion- 
able were  these  to  my  heart  than  the  beings 
I  sought  to  avoid! 

I  took  a  journey  during  those  days  of  desola- 
tion through  Kentucky,  and  the  grand  old 
pines  upon  Muldraugh's  Hill  make  a  picture 
worth  preserving.    And  the  tall  Lombardy  pop- 


lars, at  the  farm-house,  where  we  stopped,  so 
straight  and  high,  going  right  up— never  reach- 
ing out  an  arm  to  their  fellows — seemed  so  cold 
and  unsympathetic  to  my  heart,  so  different 
from  my  beech,  and  locust,  and  apple-tree — for 
they  are  mine  still,  though  even  the  roots  may 
be  decayed  and  gone.  After  an  old  bridge 
across  a  stream,  with  two  large  and  graceful 
weeping  willows  gazing  sorrowfully  down  in 
the  clear  waves  below,  I  come  to  trees  I  have 
planted,  and  which  seem  portions  of  my  own 
being,  members  of  my  household. 

There  are  maples  and  silver  firs,  and  one 
large  silver  poplar,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was 
only  a  switch.  Planted  by  my  hand,  nurtured 
by  my  care,  it  grew  and  flourished,  and  now 
it  rises,  grand  and  beautiful,  above  the  roof 
where  my  happiest  days  were  past.  Many, 
very  many,  bright  hours,  with  some  sad,  dark, 
and  gloomy,  were  passed  beneath  that  roof. 
One  child  was  born  there — another  little  lite 
went  out,  leaving  our  homestead  dark  for  years. 
Now  I  can  say,  MIt  is  all  for  the  best;  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways."  She  is  still  my 
beautiful  golden-haired  child.  Had  she  lived, 
the  babe  would  long  ago  have  merged  into  the 
grown-up  girl. 

I  planted  white  roses,  and  lilies,  and  honey- 
suckles above  her,  and  on  the  white  stone  may 
yet  be  read: 

"  There  was  gladness  with  the  angels; 
There  was  sadness  with  us  here, 
When  our  little  girl  went  from  us 
In  the  Winter  of  the  year." 

A  thousand  miles  divide  me  from  that  little 
grave,  yet  the  hill-side  is  as  bright  in  the  even- 
ing sun,  the  flowers  bloom  as  sweetly,  and  the 
trees  wear  their  crowns  of  green  as  they  did 
when  last  I  saw  them.  Many  a  friend  who 
sympathized  with  me  then  is  lying  near  her 
now,  with  only  a  white  stone  to  tell  they  ever 
lived.  One,  my  heart's  sister,  is  there,  who 
walked  with  me  when  last  1  visited  that  little 
grave. 

'Tis  thus  God  carries  on  this  grand  machinery 
of  the  universe,  while  the  loves  and  hates,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  each  little  life,  which  are, 
indeed,  our  all,  grow  into  being,  live  their  day, 
and  are  blotted  out.  Why  is  all  this  intensity 
of  feeling,  this  throbbing,  quivering,  loving, 
yearning,  human  heart  given  us,  if  this  is  all? 
This  is  not  all! 

"  All  shall  come  hack.    Each  tie 

Of  pare  affection  shall  be  knit  again." 

All  that  breathes  of  love — that  one  great 
unsatisfied  want  of  humanity,  Bhall  surely  live 
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and  grow  to  a  full  perfection — in  that  life  where 
coldness  and  death  can  never  come.  And  when 
I  go  hence,  for  the  love  I  bear  them  here,  I 
shall  hope  some  friend  will  plant  above  me  a 
tree,  in  whose  branches  the  breezes  may  whisper 
and  the  birdB  may  sing. 

"  The  grove*  were  God's  first  temples."— Bbyaht. 

God  of  the  breezy  forest! 

Within  thy  courts  I  bow, 
And  bless  thee  for  this  leafy  screen— 
This  lofty  bower  of  living  green 

That  waves  above  me  now. 

The  Summer  sun  is  bending 
Down  from  his  flaming  throne; 
And  out  from  the  dust  and  blinding  boat 
Of  the  brick-walled  city's  crowded  street 
I  come  to  the  woods  alone. 

Above  the  lowering  tree-tops 

I  see  the  tongues  of  fire 
A  quivering  on  the  metal  roof, 
Weaving  a  restless,  burning  woof 

Around  the  distant  spire. 

And  on  the  piles  of  lumber, 

Down  by  the  silent  mill, 
They  shimmer  and  dance  like  will -o'- wisps, 
While  at  their  touch  the  green  leaf  crisps, 

And  the  rippling  stream  grows  still. 

0,  what  a  hot  Sahara 

Yon  city  homes  would  be, 
If  all  along  the  stony  street 
The  heated  brain  and  burning  feet 

Could  find  no  sheltering  tree! 

God  of  the  breezy  forest  I 

Thanks  for  this  living  screen 
To  shield  and  cool  the  burning  brain — 
To  scatter  down  each  stony  lane 

Those  spots  of  living  green. 

And  man  will  still  remember 

To  bow  in  praise  to  thee, 
So  long  as  on  Life's  burning  plain 
He  feels  a  shower  of  cooling  rain, 

Or  finds  a  sheltering  tree. 


It  is  owing  to  the  forbidden  and  unlovely 
constraint  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions 
act  when  they  think  they  conform  themselves 
to  religion,  as  well  as  the  more  odious  conduct 
of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Christian  does  not 
carry  with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great, 
worthy,  friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The 
man  who  suspends  his  hope  of  the  reward  of 
worthy  actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow 
unseen,  who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to 
his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at  his 
friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  cer- 
tainly formed  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Yet 
these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues,  that  they 
are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Christian. 


uHOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWH  TO  BLEEP." 


'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 


WHO  are  you,  man  or  woman,  for  whom 
this  prayer  has  not  old,  sweet  associa- 
tions? who,  hearing  its  words,  hears  not  too 
the  "  memory  bells"  ringing  up  from  the  golden 
plains  of  your  childhood,  and  feels  not  the  soft 
gales  from  the  morning-land  of  your  life  sweep- 
ing over  yonr  soul? 

You  may  be  a  man  now  in  the  pride  and 
strength  of  your  years;  you  may  have  carved 
out  for  yourself  an  honorable  name  and  destiny 
in  this  world;  mayhap  you  are  the  owner  of 
broad  lands  and  proud  homes,  and  your  heart 
grown  hard  in  its  battle  with  the  world. 

But  stop  a  moment  and  listen  to  this  little 
verse,  so  simple  that  the  merest  babe  who  learns 
to  lisp  the  words,  can  comprehend  them,  and  so 
grand  in  its  magnificence  and  faith  that  the 
wisest  sage  shall  only  have  learned  folly  the 
true  lesson  of  life  when  the  soul  utters  them 
as  it  did  in  its  infancy. 

Let  us  seel  how  many  years  ago  was  it? 
Twenty,  thirty,  forty — no  matter;  at  the  old 
sound  of  "Now  I  lay  me"  they  have  all  rolled 
back  their  massive  doors,  and  you  go  down 
through  them  to  the  old  red,  one-story  house 
where  your  life  first  took  its  morning.  Yon 
see  the  little  window  on  the  right  side,  close 
under  the  rafters.  Ah !  you  slept  sounder  slum- 
ber and  dreamed  sweeter  dreams  in  that  old 
garret  than  you  ever  did  in  your  lofty  cham- 
bers, with  the  gilded  ceiling  and  snowy  dra- 
peries; and  what  of  it  if  your  bed  was  a  straw 
one,  and  your  coverlet  made  of  red  and  yellow 
"patches"  of  calico,  you  never  snuggled  down 
so  contentedly  under  your  spring-mattresses 
and  Marseilles  counterpanes. 

"Now  I  lay  me."  How  softly  sleep  would 
come  and  weigh  down  your  eyelids  as  you  re- 
peated the  words  after  her  I  Ah!  you  can  hear 
her  very  tones  now  stealing  across  your  heart, 
though  it  is  so  many  years  since  death  silenced 
them,  and  you  feel  the  soft  touch  of  her  hand 
on  your  pillow,  and  the  tender  lingering  of  her 
kiss  upon  your  lips — you  break  down  here; 
proud  man  as  you  are,  the  memory  of  your 
mother  is  more  than  you  can  bear.  If  she  had 
only  lived,  you  would  not  be  what  you  are 
now;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  she  left  you  some- 
thing holy  and  blessed  beyond  all  meaning — 
something  that  can  not  grow  old,  nor  dim,  even 
in  the  "unspeakable  brightness"  beyond  the 
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shining  gates — the  memory  of  a  loving,  praying 
Christian  mother. 

Reader,  it  may  be  many  years  since  yon  re- 
peated this  prayer,  or,  alas!  it  may  be  that,  in 
the  din  and  struggle  of  life  you  have  forgotten 
to  pray  at  all,  and  that  at  night  you  have  lain 
down  on  your  pillow,  never  thinking  of  the 
shining  ranks  of  angels  that  God's  mercy  sta- 
tioned around  you,  or  thanking  him  for  the  day 
and  for  the  night. 

But  come  back,  we  beseech  you,  to  the  old 
prayer  of  your  childhood.  You  can  not  have 
outgrown  that,  no  matter  if  your  hair  is  frosted 
with  the  snows  of  life's  December,  and  if  your 
years  are  threescore  and  ten.  Kneel  down  by 
your  bedside,  and,  uttering  these  words,  see  if 
bomething  of  the  old  peace  and  faith  of  your 
childhood  does  not  come  back  to  you — if  some- 
thing of  its  dew  and  its  blessing  fall  not  upon 
your  slumber. 

And  remember  that  sooner  or  later  you  will 
"lie  down  to  sleep"  when  this  prayer  will  be 
all  that  your  soul  can  take,  all  that  will  avail 
of  your  rank,  or  wealth,  or  fame,  whatsoever 
you  most  prize  in  this  world,  which  is  but  the 
shadow  of  eternity.  Ahl  we  shall  soon  pass 
the  " green  threshold  of  our  common  graves;" 
but  the  little  prayer,  the  first,  it  may  be,  that 
we  took  upon  our  childish  lips,  shall  follow  us 
as  we  sail  out  under  the  solemn  arches  of  the 
"River  of  Death" — follow  us  a  sweet,  faint, 
tender  air  from  the  shores;  and  when  we  shall 
cast  anchor,  "  the  Lord  our  souls  shall  take." 


WOMAJPB  8PIBITUAL  GLAIM.* 


BY   CHA1LII   M1IIT1LI. 


THE  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  opened 
with  the  Divine  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  woman  in  the  economy  of  God's 
spiritual  dispensations.  In  the  development  of 
our  spiritual  life,  in  our  training  for  a  spiritual 
future,  her  share  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
the  man.  Her  part  in  the  Fall,  in  the  sin,  in 
the  disobedience  against  God,  in  the  denial  of 
his  providence  and  judgment,  have  been  as 
great  at  least  as  that  of  the  man.  She  stands 
in  God's  first  revelation  of  his  love  and  justice, 
on  the  same  line  with  man  her  partner.  She 
was  placed  in  the  same  state  of  favor,  and  falls 
under  the  same  condemnation.  Again,  God's 
second  dispensation  opens  with  the  recognition 

*  From  the  author's  admirable  work  on  "  The  Con- 
version of  the  Northern  Nations,"  just  issued  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 


of  the  importance  of  the  woman.  She  is  chosen 
to  be  the  instrument  of  blessing.  She  receives 
the  honor,  which  is  above  all  honors,  of  becom- 
ing the  channel  of  Divine  grace,  as  she  had 
before  drawn  down  Divine  retribution.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  takes  the  form  of  man 
to  teach  and  preach  and  suffer,  as  was  required 
of  him;  but  he  takes  that  form  through  the 
woman;  and  thus  forever  seals,  with  the  most 
glorious  and  irrefragable  sanction,  the  equality 
of  the  woman  with  the  man  in  God's  spiritual 
economy.  Henceforth  all  we  have  said  of  the 
common  claims  of  man  one  with  another — of 
the  mercies  of  God — the  decrees  of  God,  the 
providences  of  God  being  extended  equally  to 
all  men,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  Greek 
and  barbarian — all  that  the  Gospel  proclaimed, 
and  the  temples  and  the  schools  denied  or  so 
grudgingly  admitted — must  be  carried  out  to 
their  full  extent,  and  applied  to  the  woman 
also.  Reason  and  logic  require  it.  Do  not  our 
own  hearts  respond  to  the  appeal,  and  accept 
it?  Do  we  make  any  difficulty  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  equality  of  the  woman  with  the  man  in 
the  sight  of  the  universal  Father?  of  the  Crea- 
tor,' the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier?  Is  not 
such  a  doctrine  generally  understood  among  us 
as  a  thing  of  course?  Who  dreams  of  ques- 
tioning it?  Do  we  not  rather  scorn  and  re- 
prove the  pretended  revelations  of  heathenism, 
which  have  so  commonly  denied  or  disregarded 
this  essential  equality,  and  robbed  woman  of 
her  crown  of  spiritual  glory? 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
to  what  do  we  owe  this  conviction  in  which  we 
are  so  well  agreed?  Do  not  leap  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  because  it  seems  so  reasonable,  so 
natural  to  us,  it  is  really  natural,  and  grows 
up  spontaneously  in  the  human  heart.  No: 
we  require  to  be  led  to  it,  to  have  it  confirmed 
and  sealed  to  us  by  Divine  teaching;  we  have 
drawn  it  from  a  source  of  divine  inspiration, 
we  have  maintained  it  by  the  study  of  the 
divine  Word.  It  seeks  to  make  a  lodgment  in 
the  heart  that  has  been  prepared  and  opened 
for  it.  It  is  a  seed  which  will  hardly  ripen 
wherever  it  is  casually  dropped;  the  soil  must 
be  dug  for  it,  and  the  germ  be  tended  and 
watered.  And  then,  with  God's  blessing,  it 
will  spring  up  and  flourish,  and  become  the  joy 
and  life  of  the  garden,  and  maintain  its  scent 
and  beauty  in  everlasting  freshness. 

Upon  the  spiritual  state  of  the  woman,  such 
as  she  was  regarded  under  the  highest  pagan 
culture,  I  need  not  enlarge.  She  was  degraded 
in  her  social  position  because  she  was  deemed 
unworthy  of  moral  consideration;  and  her  moral 
consideration,  again,  fell  lower  and  lower,  pre- 
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cisely  because  her  social  position  was  so  de- 
graded. This  is  notoriously  the  judgment  of 
history  upon  the  subject.  Most  painful  would 
it  be,  most  revolting,  to  enter  into  the  proofs 
of  it.  But  this  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
that,  if  we  can  trace  some  slight  advance  of 
man's  moral  consideration  under  the  later  pa- 
ganism, there  is  no  such  advance  perceptible  in 
the  moral  consideration  of  woman.  This  field 
of  human  culture  still  remains,  I  think,  wholly 
barren.  And  accordingly  the  woman  seems  to 
become  morally  worse,  more  frivolous,  more 
degraded.  The  highest  results  of  pagan  teach- 
ing have  left  one-half  of  human  kind  untended, 
unexalted,  unadorned.  The  elevation  of  women 
under  the  Qospel  was  undoubtedly  a  new  reve- 
lation to  the  Greek  and  Romans. 

But  nothing,  assuredly,  is  more  marked  and 
signal  than  this  elevation,  this  moral  advance, 
of  woman  under  the  Christian  covenant.  The 
Savior  of  man  is  himself  born  of  woman.  Pis 
virgin  mother  is  pronounced  blessed.  She  is 
deemed  worthy  of  a  special  revelation.  She  is 
visited  by  an  angel.  She  receives  a  message 
from  Qod.  Mary  is  a  second  Eve;  more  highly 
favored,  and  proved  by  her  faith  more  worthy 
of  favor.  And  from  the  first  the  sex  receives  a 
share  of  her  favor.  The  inspiration  of  faith 
shed  abroad  in  her  soul  is  transfused  into  her 
companions — the  companions  of  her  Son  also — 
the  faithful  women  who  are  ever  found  most 
attentive  in  listening  to  him,  most  patient  in 
suffering  with  him,  most  constant  in  believing 
him,  moat  ardent  in  expecting  his  return.  The 
apostles,  once  and  again,  waver,  dispute  with 
one  another,  flee  from  him,  and  deny  him;  but 
the  women  never.  The  women  are  always 
faithful,  always  loving.  The  men  argue  with 
him  and  misdoubt  him;  the  women  anoint  his 
head  with  ointment,  and  wash  his  feet  with 
their  tears.  It  was  not  to  the  women  that  he 
said,  "Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?" — 
not  to  the  women  that  he  thought  it  fitting  to 
exclaim,  "Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation!"  Those  holy  women,  who  are 
set  as  patterns  and  teachers  to  their  sex,  re- 
ceived from  him  no  rebuke,  evinced,  as  far  as 
has  been  shown  to  us,  no  spiritual  weakness. 

And  firmly  on  the  Christian  conscience  has 
ever  been  impressed  the  example  of  their  piety. 
It  has  sealed  the  claim  of  woman  to  equal  con- 
sideration before  Qod,  and  therefore  to  common 
consideration  with  man.  A  new  cardinal  truth, 
at  which  no  believer  has  ever  caviled,  has  sunk 
deep  into  the  human  soul.  By  the  spectacle 
and  the  study  of  the  love  and  faith,  the  pa- 
tience under  tribulation,  the  constancy  in  good 
works  of  the  Marys  and  Martha  and  Dorcas 


in  Scripture,  of  Monica  and  Paulla  and  so 
many  others,  whose  names  are  treasured  in  the 
archives  of  the  Church,  the  views  of  mankind 
upon  the  relations  of  man  to  woman  have  un- 
dergone a  silent  but  complete  revolution;  and, 
I  might  add,  a  new  bias  has  been  given  to  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  part  which  Christian  women  bore  in  the 
first  diffusion  of  Christ's  truth  is  familiar  to  all 
our  minds  from  the  records  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  Every  book  of  the 
New  Testament  plainly  attests  it.  The  place 
of  the  holy  women  who  believed  is  fully  recog- 
nized throughout  Scripture;  but  it  ia  not 
brought  prominently  forward;  and  on  that  ac- 
count perhaps  it  makes  the  deeper  impression 
upon  us.  The  women  of  the  New  Testament 
take  their  proper  position  naturally,  without 
presumption,  without  reserve.  The  mother  of 
Jesus  is  the  type  and  pattern  of  them  all — the 
type  of  true  female  piety,  loving,  trusting,  ac- 
cepting, realizing.  She  receives  her  faith,  but 
she  makes  it  her  own  in  receiving  it.  The  re- 
gard of  our  Lord  himself  for  the  element  of 
woman's  faith  in  his  little  Church  is  sufficiently 
marked.  His  preachers  acknowledge  it  with 
gratitude,  and  tender  kindly  greetings  to  the 
female  members  pf  their  Churches.  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  James  acquaint  them  with 
their  functions,  and  lay  down  rules  for  their 
behavior.  St.  John  addresses  an  epistle  to  a 
female  convert,  and  opens  to  the  preacher  a  new 
province  of  spiritual  direction. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  remarkable  only  from 
the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  position  of  the 
woman  at  the  same  time  among  the  heathen. 
Proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  the  contrast  will  become  more  striking 
still.  Scholars  know  how  small  was  the  part 
of  women  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
moral  or  religious  opinion  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  that  part  was  almost  wholly 
evil.  Judaism,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  boding  of  things  to  come,  had  taken 
undoubtedly  a  higher  and  worthier  measure  of 
their  spiritual  capacity,  and  trained  them  for 
their  inheritance  in  Christ.  The  holy  women 
of  the  New  Testament  are  the  disciples  and 
children  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old.  But 
we  soon  discover  an  advance  in  their  type  of 
holiness.  The  character  and  object  of  spiritual 
insight  has  advanced  in  women  as  well  as  in 
men.  Their  feelings  are  intensified;  their  piety, 
obedience,  resignation,  more  marked;  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  more  definite;  their  de- 
votion more  absorbing;  their  self-sacrifice  more 
complete.  They  are  received  into  closer  com- 
munion with  man,  their  fellow-worker,  and  with 
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God,  the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith. 
They  have  a  definite  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  a  purpose,  a  mission.  They  are  become 
necessary  to  religion:  without  woman's  hand 
and  heart,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  we  feel, 
would  itself  be  maimed.  God  looks  upon  them, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  with  tenderer  love,  and  pre- 
pares choicer  blessings  for  them.  Man  at  least, 
as  we  see,  has  begun  to  tbink  more  highly  of 
tbem;  for  to  their  memory  he  consecrates  more 
solemn  and  convincing  testimonies.  In  the 
early  records  of  the  Church  we  read,  from  page 
to  page,  of  the  solid  work  done  for  her  by  wo- 
men. They  become  the  companions  of  the 
apostle  and  the  preacher;  the  stay  and  comfort 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted;  the  sis- 
ters, the  wives,  the  mothers  of  the  saints,  on 
whom  the  glory  of  sanctity  is  visibly  reflected. 
They  receive  the  last  words  of  the  dying  mar- 
tyr, and  treasure  up  the  memory  of  his  rapture, 
till  they  are  called  themselves  to  martyrdom, 
and  respond  triumphantly  to  the  summons. 
We  feel,  now  first,  that  their  souls  are  instinct 
with  the  same  life  as  ours;  their  responsibility 
akin  to  ours;  their  future  in  nowise  different. 
Whatever  be  our  claims,  as  men,  on  Christ's 
covenant,  our  mothers  and  daughters  have  just 
the  same,  and  no  other.  They  have  loved  as 
much,  they  have  hoped  as  much,  they  have 
believed  as  much;  nay,  more.  What  mansion 
in  heaven  can  be  closed  against  the  sisters  of 
the  disciples,  who  suffered  fire  and  steel  in  the 
pagan  persecution?  Will  God  vail  his  love 
and  glory  from  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  mother, 
who  by  prayers  and  agonies  of  supplications 
constrained  him  to  convert  to  his  faith  her  err- 
ing son  Augustine?  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
her  hire.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Augus- 
tine, the  great  doctors  of  the  early  Church,  all 
fully  recognize  the  spiritual  equality  of  the 
woman  with  the  man;  all  tend  to  exalt  her  to 
a  spiritual  dignity  to  which  Greek  or  Roman, 
matron  or  virgin,  dared  not,  dreamed  not,  to 
aspire.  A  new  era  has  dawned  for  her.  One- 
half  of  human  kind  has  been  almost  silently 
advanced  to  a  participation  in-  the  dearest  gifts 
of  God,  to  present  grace  and  future  glory.  This 
is*  surely  the  revelation  of  new  heavens  and  of 
a  new  earth  1 

Of  new  heavens  1  for  it  is  the  revelation  of 
God  in  heaven  accepting  for  Christ's  merits  the 
love,  and  faith,  and  humble  devotion  of  her 
who  believes  in  him  whom  she  has  not  seen, 
accepts  from  the  heart  the  truth  even  before  it 
speaks  to  her  understanding,  serves  him  in 
prayer  whom  she  may  not  serve  by  preaching. 
Of  new  heavens!  because  it  is  the  revelation  of 
a  future  place  and  occupation  for  her  who  has 


been  most  full  of  her  Lord's  business  upon 
earth — most  constant  in  good  works,  and  most 
abundant  in  good  thoughts;  of  a  blessed  place 
of  reunion  for  those  who  have  served  God  in 
holy  union  here,  the  man  and  the  woman, 
whose  whole  strength  in  their  spiritual  service 
has  lain  in  their  mutual  support  and  confidence; 
whose  faith  and  service  would  have  been  a 
mockery  indeed,  if  death  and  the  grave  could 
finally  separate  them,  and  consign  the  one  to 
life  eternal,  the  other  to  nothingness.  Of  a 
new  earth  I  for  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  state  of 
equal  hopes  and  mutual  aspirations  in  this  life; 
the  woman  being  made  the  real  helpmate  and 
the  partner  of  the  man;  the  strengthener  of  bis 
faith,  the  sanctifier  of  his  pleasures.  Of  a  new 
earth  I  for  it  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Savior,  looking  down  upon  him  with  Divine 
love  and  mercy,  and  bidding  him  press  the 
loved  one  to  his  heart,  as  one  who  may  be 
surely  his  forever,  not  as  a  fleeting  gift  of  this 
world  only;  not  as  a  loan,  but  a  possession. 
Then  see  how  this  revelation  has  been  accepted 
and  acknowledged.  See  the  silent  revolution  it 
has  effected;  mark  the  traces  of  that  simple 
creed  of  woman's  place  in  redemption.  From 
the  recognition  of  the  solemn  announcement  of 
our  text,  "God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,"  has  flowed  the  establishment  in  Chris- 
tendom of  woman's  social  position,  as  the  mother 
of  Christian  souls,  the  nurse,  the  guardian,  the 
instructress  of  their  tender  conscience.  Woman 
has  become  the  spiritual  mother  of  the  children 
of  the  Church.  To  her  we  intrust  the  training 
of  their  hearts  and  spirits.  We  believe  that 
God  first  reveals  himself  to  our  little  ones 
through  their  mothers.  From  the  mother's 
love  they  first  learn  to  love  him;  from  the 
mother's  truth  tbey  first  learn  to  believe  in  him; 
from  the  mother's  prayers  they  first  learn  to 
worship  him.  • 

But  to  this  position  woman  has  been  ad- 
vanced mainly  by  the  religious  instinct  of 
northern  Christianity.  You  have  read,  I  doubt 
not,  of  old,  how  among  the  ancient  German 
races  their  women  were  held  in  esteem  and 
honor,  such  as  shamed  the  corrupt  and  morbid 
civilization  of  the  Romans.  The  woman  was 
the  associate  of  the  man  in  all  his  gravest  con- 
cerns. He  guarded  her  purity,  he  defended 
her  honor;  in  return  she  cherished  his  manly 
virtues,  soothed  his  cares,  attended  him  to  the 
verge  of  the  battle-field,  received  him  returning 
from  it,  unloosed  his  armor,  and  stanched  his 
wounds.  But  neither  did  he  enter  into  quarrel 
with  his  adversary  till  first  he  had  taken  coun- 
sel of  her,  had  deferred  to  her  judgment,  and 
inquired  of  the  divine  instinct  which  he  be- 
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lieved  to  reside  in  her,  to  which  he  ascribed  a 
mysterious  sympathy  with  the  future.  She  was 
his  mistress,  his  priestess,  his  prophetess.  She 
was  the  fountain  of  his  religious  life  and  spirit. 
She  was  the  angel  or  messenger  of  God  to  him. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  romantic  sentiment,  which 
flowered  in  medieval  chivalry,  and  imparted  a 
color  to  medieval  religion,  there  is,  I  suppose, 
no  account  to  be  given:  that  it  should  have 
lodged  itself  among  tribes  so  fierce  and  rude, 
man-hunters  and  man-slayers  as  they  were, 
must  be  a  riddle  to  us  as  it  was  to  those  who 
first  remarked  it.  But  it  was  plainly  connected 
with  the  feelings  we  have  already  discovered 
among  them,  which  led  them  so  promptly  to 
Christianity;  to  their  deep  consciousness  of  the 
divine  and  spiritual;  to  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God,  of  judgment,  and  of  a  future  life. 
It  was  a  strong  religious  instinct  which  courted 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen,  and  sought  earn- 
estly for  the  means  of  communion  with  it. 

This  revelation  of  woman's  part  in  the  Di- 
vine economy — plainly  written  in  the  Gospel — 
preached  by  the  early  Church,  but  sealed  more 
definitely  by  its  full  acceptance  in  later  ages — 
has  become  the  surest  earthly  pledge  of  the 
permanence  of  the  Christian  faith  among  us. 
It  has  interested  in  religion  the  second  half  of 
God's  human  creation;  the  half  which  under  no 
other  dispensation  was  admitted  to  equal  hopes 
and  interests  with  man.  It  fills  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  service  with  another  and  a  greater 
multitude,  with  worshipers  more  willing,  more 
devout,  more  sensitive,  as  well  as  more  numer- 
ous. It  does  more,  much  more  than  this.  It 
attaches  to  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the 
Faith  the  sex  to  which,  limit  as  we  may  its 
public  ministrations,  the  private  domestic  train- 
ing of  every  generation  must  ever  be  mainly 
confided.  More  than  this,  again:  Christianity 
is  a  moral  training,  it  is  faith  shown  forth  in 
practice;  and  it  is  from  the  purity  and  useful- 
ness of  women  that  we  all  learn  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  moral  duty,  by  which  our  faith  is  to 
be  hereafter  approved.  The  divorce  of  mothers 
from  the  moral  training  of  their  children  was 
an  inherent  weakness  of  paganism,  which  made 
it  fall  and  collapse  in  the  presence  of  the  Chris- 
tians— of  men  brought  up  themselves  by  holy 
women  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  admission  of 
woman  to  a  full  participation  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  religion  becomes  a  pledge  of  the  future 
maintenance  and  transmission  of  its  truths. 
God  has  not  disdained,  we  may  say,  to  gain 
himself  human  support.  The  love  and  mercy 
of  the  Revealer  secure  the  triumph  of  his  reve- 
lation.   Woman  has  the  will — and  has  she  not 


the  power? — to  keep  this  sacred  deposit  forever. 
It  is  her  charter,  her  title,  her  security.  It  is 
her  pride  in  this  life,  as  it  is  her  consolation  in 
respect  of  another.  She  will  not  abandon  it 
herself;  no  man  shall  take  it  from  her.  If  she 
lose  it,  where  shall  she  look  for  an  equal  con- 
sideration else  where?  How  long  will  the  un- 
believing man  share  with  the  woman  his  spir- 
itual aspirations,  whatever  they  may  be?  Con- 
strained by  God's  revealed  Word,  he  makes  her 
the  partner  of  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the 
constraint;  but  of  this  she  may  be  very  sure— 
we  see  tokens  of  it  every- where  beyond  the 
pale  of  Christian  belief — that  if  man  denies 
Christianity  he  will  straightway  deny  the  spir- 
itual claims  of  woman.  For  so  he  did  in  an- 
tiquity: so  do  perhaps  all  existing  heathenisms: 
so  threaten  to  do  all  modern  unbelief. 

The  man,  then,  and  the  woman  have  the  same 
interest  in  the  Gospel:  they  have  moreover  the 
same  stake  in  maintaining  the  belief  in  it.  To 
the  woman  its  denial  would  be  at  once  a  fall 
from  the  consideration  she  now  holds  among 
us,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  descent  from  the  Vir- 
gin Mother,  as  heir  of  an  equal  future  with 
ourselves.  She  would  descend  again  to  be  a 
mere  plaything  of  the  man,  the  transient  com- 
panion of  his  leisure  here,  to  be  held  loosely  as 
the  chance  gift  of  a  capricious  fortune;  or,  to 
adopt  the  figure  of  an  old  heathen  poet,  she 
would  be  but  the  sauce  or  side-dish  of  nature's 
great  repast.  To  the  man  the  loss  would  be  as 
great,  perhaps  greater  even  than  this.  It  would 
destroy  the  very  charm  of  this  life — a  partner- 
ship in  real  joys,  real  cares,  real  hopes  and  in- 
terests. It  would  damp  his  glowing  prospects 
of  a  common  future  with  the  object  of  his  love; 
it  would  unsettle  his  belief  even  in  the  com- 
mon future  of  men;  and  again  steep  him  in 
the  perplexities  of  the  heathen  regarding  a 
future  personal  to  himself.  It  would  shake  the 
very  foundations  of  religion— dislocate  the 
bands  of  moral  duty,  which  are  now  straitened 
by  our  early  training  under  spiritual  and  be- 
lieving  women.  To  root  out  Christianity  among 
us,  and  thereby  destroy  the  spiritual  hopes  and 
interests  of  women,  would  be  to  abolish  our 
surest  pledges  for  holiness  and  righteousness 
upon  earth.  For  the  woman,  as  our  earliest 
teacher  and  trainer,  is  the  binding  element  of 
moral  and  religious  life  among  us.  The  sys- 
tems of  the  philosophers,  as  was  said  of  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  eloquent  among  them,  are 
merely  sand  without  lime. 


The  salvation  of  ten  thousand  immortal  souls 
may  depend  on  the  education  of  a  single  child. 
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WE  present  to  our  readers  a  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  Empress  of  France,  to  follow 
the  one  offered  a  short  time  ago  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  We  subjoin  a  brief  biograph- 
ical sk etch  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  informa- 
tion. Eugenie  was  born  at  Grenada,  in  Spain, 
May  5,  1826.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Donna 
Maria  Manuela  Kirk  pa  trick,  of  Closeburn,  Count- 
ess-Dowager de  Montijos,  Countess  Miranda, 
and  Duchess  of  Peraconda.  The  father  of  Donna 
Maria  was  English  Consul  at  Malaga,  when 
she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Count  de  Mon- 
tijos, an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army.  Her 
marriage  with  the  Count  gave  her  position 
and  titles.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  noble  families  of  Spain.  He  was 
connected,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  houses 
of  the  Duke  de  Frias,  representative  of  the 
ancient  admirals  of  Castile;  of  the  Duke  of 
Fyars,  and  others  of  the  highest  rank,  includ- 
ing the  descendants  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon. 
The  death  of  this  nobleman,  many  years  ago, 
left  the  Countess  Montijos  a  widow,  with  a 
fortune  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
position,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Bernick,  lineally 
descended  from  James  II.  For  Eugenie,  the 
second  daughter,  a  still  higher  destiny  was 
reserved. 

In  1851,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  she 
paid  a  lengthened  visit  to  Paris,  and  attracted 
great  attention  at  the  various  entertainments 
given  at  the  Tuileries,  by  the  dignity  and 
elegance  of  her  demeanor,  and  by  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  which  was  of  the  aristocratic 
English,  rather  than  the  Spanish  type.  Her 
mental  gifts  were  also  of  a  high  order,  and  her 
education,  partly  conducted  in  England,  was 
very  superior  to  that  bestowed  on  Spanish 
women,  who  seldom  quit  the  precincts  of  their 
native  country.  At  this  time,  Louis  Napoleon, 
recently  declared  Emperor,  was  looking  for  a 
companion  on  his  throne,  and  had  made  several 
attempts  to  strengthen  his  newly-attained  posi- 
tion by  a  marriage  alliance  with  one  of  the 
ancient  and  established  thrones  of  Europe.  The 
most  recent  matrimonial  enterprise  had  been 
with  reference  to  the  Princess  Carol  a  Wasa,  of 
Sweden,  which  had  been  ended  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Northern  Powers.  The  queenly 
beauty  of  Eugenie  attracted  the  eye  and  won 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  his  council  of  ministers,  he  announced  to 
them  his  intended  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Countess  Montijos.  The  measure  ex- 
cited considerable  disapproval  among  them,  and 


even  led  to  their  -temporary  withdrawal  from 
office. 

With  the  independence  which  has  always 
characterized  the  Emperor,  during  the  short 
time  that  intervened  between  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  event  and  its 
realization,  he  placed  Eugenie  and  her  mother 
in  the  palace  of  the  Elysee.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  noon,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame.  Notwithstanding  the 
ministerial  opposition  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  marriage  among  the  people,  French  gal- 
lantry could  not  fail  of  making  a  great  occasion 
of  the  event,  and  the  most  magnificent  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  ceremony,  and  no  mark 
of  honor  or  loyalty  was  withheld  from  the 
Imperial  bride.  The  donation  asked  for  her  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs  per 
annum — the  same  sum  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Duchess  d'Orleans — was  readily  accorded; 
and  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  voted  six 
hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  purchase  of  a 
parure  of  diamonds,  as  a  present  from  the  city 
to  the  Empress.  Through  the  medium  of  this 
magnificent  compliment  of  the  city,  Eugenie, 
by  her  good  policy  and  the  genuine  benevolence 
of  her  heart,  won  the  impressible  hearts  of  her 
subjects,  and  has  retained  them  by  the  same 
generous  means  till  the  present.  In  reply  to 
the  proposal  to  offer  this  costly  present  on  the 
part  of  the  city,  she  addressed  to  M.  Bezet, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  a  letter,  in  which,  after 
warmly  thanking  the  council  for  their  token  of 
regard,  she  declined  the  rich  gift;  alleging  that 
the  city  was  already  overburdened,  and  that 
the  sum  in  question  would  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  the  foundation  of  some  charitable 
institution  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  suggestion,  the  money  was 
devoted  to  an  establishment  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  sixty  young  girls  chosen  from 
the  working  classes  of  Paris.  It  may  be  imag- 
ined how  much  enthusiasm  was  excited  among 
so  impressible  a  people  as  the  French  by  this 
considerate  and  generous  proposal  of  the  Em- 
press. That  it  was  not  a  mere  stroke  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  Eugenie,  but  the  genuine  impulse 
of  a  noble,  womanly  heart,  the  Empress  has 
proven  by  a  hundred  similar  acts  of  generosity, 
and  by  the  general  tenor  of  a  charitable  and 
benevolent  life. 

The  life  of  the  Empress  since  her  marriage 
has  been  comparatively  uneventful,  made  up  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  state  etiquette.  She  has 
acquitted  herself  admirably  in  the  exalted  posi- 
tion Providence  has  called  her  to  occupy.  The 
first  lady  in  the  gayest  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  Empress  of  the  most  impressible  and  vac- 
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ilating  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  wife  of  an 
ambitious  Emperor,  who  had  but  just  leaped 
into  his  own  exalted  position,  and  whose  throne 
was  still  trembling  from  the  concussion,  she  has 
secured  and  maintained  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  nation,  has  preserved 
an  unblemished  character,  and  has  proven  her- 
self an  affectionate,  faithful,  and  prudent  wife 
and  counselor  to  her  husband.  It  might  have 
been  possible  for  Napoleon  by  further  delay 
and  effort  to  have  secured  an  alliance  which 
would  have  added  to  the  political  importance 
of  the  nation,  but  by  following  the  affections 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  choice  of  his  own 
mind,  he  has  secured  what  was  vastly  better 
both  for  himself  and  the  nation,  the  love  and 
devotion  of  a  true  woman,  and  the  pure  and 
affectionate  companionship  of  a  good  wife. 


UHOLE  HORMAH  BATLT. 


IT  Mat.    S.   L.   BICKX1LL. 


IT  was  a  long-anticipated  happiness,  to  be 
enjoyed  when  released  from  school,  that  1 
should  spend  a  few  weeks  at  uncle  Norman's. 
The  period  arrived,  when  my  father,  ever  con- 
siderate and  watchful,  placed  me  in  charge  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,  an  old  friend  of  his,  for 
attention  in  traveling,  and  care  in  stopping  at 
the  proper  place.  A  family  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  by  cousin  Amy  and  myself, 
and  thus  aware  of  my  visit,  uncle  Norman  and 
she  met  me  at  the  landing,  manifesting  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  Aunt  Hannah — who  is  my 
mother's  elder  sister — with  a  patient,  meek- 
spirited  countenance,  read  at  a  glance,  greeted 
my  appearance  at  the  gate.  The  usual  ques- 
tions about  health,  journey,  and  friends  were 
proposed  and  answered — the  hopes  and  fears 
each  had  experienced  in  regard  to  my  advent 
reported  in  turn — a  leave  of  absence  granted 
to  cousin  Amy,  on  the  plea  of  supper  duties. 
I  had  gone  through  all  with  a  feeling  of  relief; 
and  yet  a  sense  of  change  similar  to  awaking 
from  a  happy  dream,  in  an  unknown,  strangely- 
furnished  room.  Though  I  had  been  here  once 
before,  the  child-memories  of  the  place  and  its 
surroundings  had  grown  dim,  lying  back,  as 
they  did,  of  the  later,  intenser  life  at  a  female 
college,  as  well  as  of  the  happy,  joyous  friend- 
ships, with  which  my  vacations  were  brightened 
when  at  home  with  my  parents.  True,  they 
have  had  no  "abiding"  place,  as  father  is  an 
itinerant,  yet  we  have  been  favored  in  ever  find- 
ing a  circle  of  generous,  sympathizing  friends, 
which  has  cheered  my  mother,  not  a  little,  in 
her  changeful  lot, 


This  home,  as  I  have  rambled  about,  one  day 
after  another,  watching  the  foliage,  and  flowers, 
and  fruit  appear,  watching  the  poultry  with 
their  multitudes  of  tiny  types,  watching  the 
wild  bird  rebuilding  a  Summer  nest — listening 
to  its  song-mate's  notes — all  have  interested 
me,  given  imagination  an  ample  range — a  home 
exhibiting  peaceful  plenty  and  simplicity,  sur- 
passing the  old  Roman  pastorals,  and  according 
more  with  my  ideas  of  comfort  than  any  pic- 
ture of  Arcadian  bliss. 

Withal,  it  is  a  Christian  home — a  resting- 
place  for  the  weary  preacher — a  center  of  many 
kindly  deeds  and  untold  charities.  The  family 
group  is  a  small  one — more  lie  in  the  church- 
yard than  now  sit  at  the  fireside — uncle,  aunt, 
and  Amy.  The  farm  is  not  large,  and,  worked 
by  tenants,  yields  but  a  moderate  income.  The 
evenings  are  monotonous — uncle  Norman  reads, 
aunt  Hannah  knits,  Amy  and  I  try  to  "be 
still,"  sometimes  reading,  sometimes  finishing  a 
fancy  trifle;  with  a  sly  watching  of  uncle  Nor- 
man, lest  he  lower  his  spectacles  and  ask, 
"What  are  you  making,  girls?"  "A  watch- 
pocket,  uncle."  "A  watch-pocket,  ehl  with  all 
them  furbelows  on  it.  Better  be  knitting,  or 
doing  something  of  some  account."  And  so 
when  we  are  making  any  little  "no-account" 
trifle  it  is  well  enough  to  look  out  for  skirmish- 
ing, keeping  one  eye  on  picket  duty. 

Nevertheless,  Amy  and  I  have  contrived  to 
take  much  pleasure — contrived  to  exchange 
quite  an  amount  of  knowledge  from  onr  differ- 
ently-ordered mental  stores.  She  is  wonder- 
fully practical — while  my  stock  consists  of  the 
varieties  deemed  necessary  and  useful  for  a 
young  lady  in  "  best  society." 

We  are  each  striving  after  purity  of  heart, 
and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  efforts  of  the 
Church  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  in  all  the  earth.  So  it  came  with  no 
little  shock  to  me,  as  a  question  from  uncle 
Norman  addressed  to  all,  or  one,  as  we  might 
choose  to  reply,  breaking  a  former  long  silence 
with,  "What  is  all  this  stir  about  Centenary 
collections  for?"  "Why,  you  know,"  said  aunt 
Hannah,  "that  this  is  the  hundredth  year  of 
Methodism  in  onr  country,  and  we  wish  to 
make  a  thank-offering  to  the  Lord  for  the 
innumerable  blessings  bestowed  on  us,  aa  a 
Church,  and  as  a  people."  "It  is  curious,  that 
nowadays  there  is  no  way  to  thank  the  Lord 
only  by  giving  the  preacher  a  five-dollar  bill  or 
so.  Here,  I  was  reading,  they  want  a  million  for 
the  Missionary  work,  ever  so  much  for  Church  ' 
Extension,  aid  for  the  Freedmen,  for  the  Bible 
Society,  Tract  Society,  and  I  do  n't  know  what, 
in  all;   the  preacher   must   have  his   salary, 
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parsonage  built,  and  top  of  that  the  Centenary 
comes  on."  "  0,  uncle  Norman !  did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  'discontented  pendulum/  how  it 
commenced  counting  the  times  it  would  have 
to  tick  in  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month, 
a  year,  and  was  so  horrified  at  the  array  of 
figures  that  it  stopped  immediately?"  "Yes, 
Mollie,  but  that  was  only  a  fable — it  did  n't 
require  some  poor  fellow  to  break  his  back 
digging  potatoes,  or  his  neck  picking  apples  to 
make  the  amount.  This  money  has  to  come  by 
hard  work  and  economy,  doing  without  many 
things — things  mother  and  Amy  wish  they  had. 
I'm  tired  of  hearing  this  incessant  cry  of  'give.'" 

"Don't  bring  that  hobby  out  now,  father," 
chimed  in  Amy;  "cousin  Mollie  will  think  so 
strange."  "  Do  n't  care  any  thing  about  that," 
returned  uncle,  gruffly,  "  one  can  't  take  up  a 
paper  that  does  n't  challenge  your  pocket-book 
for  a  donation.  I  like  to  read,  but  do  n't  want 
one  story  served  up  in  every  thing."  "But, 
father,  it  is  only  of  the  ability  you  have  that 
the  Church  asks  of  your  means — only  that  which 
you  can,  after  prayerfully  considering  the  object 
and  estimating  your  resources,  give  with  a  cheer- 
ful heart,  and  this  is  a  Bible  rule."  "You  can 
all  talk  on  the  giving  sids — always  do — but 
when  I  think  a  dollar  is  enough  for  me,  to 
have  a  preacher  say,  'that  a  man  who  gives  five, 
will  feel  ashamed  when  another  gives  twenty' — 
I'm  done."  "Let's  have  prayers,"  said  aunt 
Hannah,  "a  better  way  of  closing  the  evening 
than  by  unprofitable  disputes."  Then  followed 
a  long  chapter  in  Chronicles,  and  a  prayer 
stereotyped  for  evening  devotions.  Amy  and  I 
hastened  to  our  room,  and  bad  it  not  been  for 
her  presence  I  would  have  indulged  in  a  "spell 
of  weeping."  But  she  desired  to  talk  awhile, 
sitting  down  by  my  side  and  throwing  one  arm 
about  my  neck,  we  both  looked  out  upon  the 
beautiful  moonlight  resting  on  the  river  and 
hills. 

"I  did  not  know  that  we  had  any  Church 
members  who  felt  so,"  said  I,  unable  to  cast 
aside  the  tone  and  visage  of  uncle  Norman. 
"  My  father  desires  to  spare  every  cent  that  is 
possible,  and  mother  often  says  that  she  'wishes 
they  had  more  to  give/  "  "That  is  the  way  my 
mother  and  I  feel,"  said  Amy,  "  but  father  has 
some  peculiar  notions.  Mother  says  that  he 
enjoyed  more  religion  some  years  ago,  and  then 
seemed  desirous  of  doing  all  that  he  could  for 
Church  interests;  but  his  pride  was  wounded 
by  Bome  action  of  the  'powers  that  be'  con- 
trary to  his  expressed  views — and  then  cherish- 
ing the  wound  till  it  became  a  money -canker; 
and  he  lost  all  the  power  of  religion — is  now  in 
a  very  unhappy  state  of  carping,  fault-finding 


disposition  toward  any  progress  or  change  in 
the  Church  demanding  means.  I  only  explain 
to  you,  dear  Mollie,  in  order  to  preface  a  re- 
quest of  you,  and  through  you  of  your  parents — 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  union  with  us,  in  espe- 
cial pleading  for  father,  that  he  may  be  reestab- 
lished in  faith — that  unbelief  and  '  covetousness 
which  is  idolatry*  may  be  taken  from  his  heart, 
and  that  Christ  may  come  in  and  make  his 
abode  with  him.  It  is  the  great  cry  of  our 
souls  to  see  him  happy,  rejoicing  daily  in  a 
Savior's  love.    Will  you  aid  us?" 

"  My  prayers  are  so  weak,  Amy,  but  your 
words  have  done  me  good.  I  was  so  impatient 
at  uncle's  remarks." 

In  a  letter  to  my  parents  I  related  this  con- 
versation, and  father  wrote  to  uncle  Norman 
an  affectionate,  faithful  epistle,  since  which  he 
seems  tenderer.  We  are  all  praying  for  him, 
striving  to  claim  the  promises  of  prayer,  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Book.  This  much  is  already 
realized,  "  that  Heaven  comes  down  our  souls 
to  bless"  while  thus  engaged;  and  there  is  more 
warmth  in  family  devotion — an  omen,  we  think, 
of  more  abundant  manifestations  of  grace.  Fa- 
ther says  "  there  are  many  uncle  Normans  in 
the  Church,  who  need  only  the  reviving,  quick- 
ening influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
them- active,  useful  Christians;  that  they  need 
forbearance  and  kindness  from  those  most  likely 
to  be  repelled  by  their  unpolished  arrows;  that 
Christians  every -where  should  make  them  espe- 
cial objects  of  prayer." 


HIDDEH  TBEA8URE8. 
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Dbbp  in  my  heart  an  urn  is  hid — 
There  are  precious  things  beneath  its  lid, 
Hopes  that  have  perished,  joys  that  died, 
Longings  of  soul  unsatisfied — 

And  my  urn  is  guarded  well. 

It  is  filled  with  glances  from  loving  eyes 
That  watch  me  now  from  far-off  skies, 
And  they  're  waiting  now  with  gentlest  love, 
To  welcome  me  home  to  my  rest  above — 
And  my  urn  is  guarded  well. 

It  rings  with  tones  that  long  ago 
Fell  from  lips  that  have  been  laid  low, 
And  now  are  tuned  to  a  sweeter  song 
Than  to  mortal  music  can  e'er  belong —    . 
And  my  urn  is  guarded  well. 

Sometimes  these  treasures  seem  to  glow 
With  a  life  they  used  one  time  to  know, 
And  I  bow  my  head  with  a  half-breathed  prayer, 
For  unseen  angels  are  in  the  air — 

And  my  urn  is  guarded  well. 
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SAUL,  THE  KIHG. 


IT   JULIA    DAT. 


A  MORTAL  dies!  We  may  have  marked  his 
course  with  mingled  censure  and  approba- 
tion, sometimes,  perhaps,  with  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure, but,  when  he  crosses  the  horizon  which 
bounds  life's  transient  and  cloudy  day,  all  re- 
sentment is  hushed  to  a  mournful  silence. 

We  know  not  whether  he  is  entering  an 
eternal  sunlight  or  a  rayless  night.  We  gaze 
half  in  sorrow,  half  in  awe,  upon  the  pallid 
countenance,  and  think  only  of  his  virtues, 

Weeping  friends  often  surround  a  death-bed 
which  is  peaceful  though  solemn.  How  the 
frightened  heart  stirs  with  deeper  grief  or  shud- 
dering sympathy  at  tidings  of  a  cruel  or  a 
tragic  death!  When  the  patriotic  warrior  falls 
by  an  enemy's  hand,  lamentation  is  sometimes 
made  with  lips  that  never  spoke  his  praise 
while  living. 

Such  reflections  may  help  us  to  realize  what 
a  surge  of  anguish  swept  over  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion at  the  death  of  Saul.  First  came  the  de- 
feated and  scattered  remnants  of  the  army, 
telling  that  the  men  of  Israel  had  fallen  before 
the  Philistines  on  Mount  Gilboa,  that  Saul  was 
hit  by  the  archers,  and  that  Jonathan  was  dead. 

While  they  mourned  for  him  who  had  wrought 
the  victory  at  Mich  mash,  tidings  came  again 
that  Saul,  in  despair,  had  fallen  upon  the  sword 
of  his  servant!  then,  that  the  Philistines  had 
placed  his  armor  in  the  house  of  Ashtaroth! 
had  cut  off  his  head  and  fastened  it  before 
Dagonl  that  his  body,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
sons,  were  fastened  to  the  wall  at  Beth-shan! 

Then  there  were  some  who  remembered  with 
what  pride  they  had  looked  upon  him  at  Miz- 
peh,  when  Samuel  said,  "There  is  none  like  him 
among  all  the  people."  Others  recalled  his  suc- 
cessful wars  "against  Moab,  and  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  against  Edom,  and 
against  the  kings  of  Zobah,  and  against  the 
Philistines,"  who  were  now  triumphant.  They 
told  how  "  he  gathered  an  host,  and  smote  the 
Amalekites,  and  delivered  Israel  out  of  the 
hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them." 

What  tears  of  self-reproach  were  shed  by  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  when  they  thought  that 
Saul's  first  kingly  act  had  been  to  deliver  them 
from  the  disgraceful  capture  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  N abash  the  Ammonite!  He 
who  saved  their  right  eyes  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  that  head 
which  had  never  bowed  to  false  gods,  was  set 
up  as  a  trophy  before  a  monstrous  idol.  Then 
they  "arose  and  went  all  night,  and  took  the 


body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  from    ' 
the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and 
burnt  them  there.    And  they  took  their  bones 
and  buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and 
fasted  seven  days." 

While  this  mourning  was  made,  David,  at 
Ziklag,  was  making  lamentation,  and  every  heart 
echoed  his  strain,  "How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 
and  the  weapons  of  war  perished!" 

If  we  would  understand  the  character  of 
Israel's  first  king,  we  must  not  only  stand  by 
his  grave  beneath  the  oak,  nor  listen  alone  to 
the  funeral  elegy  which  David  taught  the  peo- 
ple. We  may  learn  a  more  important  lesson 
by  standing  with  David  near  the  sepulcher  of 
Kisb,  to  which  he  removed  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  when  he  buried  those  who  suf- 
fered because  the  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites 
had  been  broken. 

King  Saul  was,  professedly,  a  religious  man. 
He  did  not  turn  aside  to  idolatry.  When  he 
was  encamped  at  Gilgal,  expecting  an  attack 
from  the  Philistines,  he  would  not  risk  a  battle 
till  sacrifice  had  been  offered.  So  anxious  was 
he  for  the  performance  of  this  duty  that  he 
could  not  wait  for  Samuel  to  arrive,  but  forced 
himself  to  perform  the  priestly  office.  God's 
law  gave  him  no  permission  to  do  so.  But  the 
prophet  was  absent;  the  sacrifice  seemed  neces- 
sary that  the  Israelites  might  be  encouraged, 
and  that  they  might  triumph.  No  doubt  the 
King  thought  himself  very  pious.  It  was  one 
of  those  particular  exigencies  that  require  a 
slight  modification  in  the  letter  of  Scriptural 
observances.    Yet  God  condemned  Saul. 

Again,  when  the  Amalekites  had  filled  "the 
measure  of  their  iniquities,"  and  he  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  them,  he  spared  "  the  chief 
of  the  things  which  should  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,"  as  he  said,  to  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord.  He  spared  him  whose  sword  had  taken 
many  lives;  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  for 
he  had  slain  those  who  were,  doubtless,  less 
guilty  and  less  cruel  than  Agag;  and  he  slew 
the  Gibeonites,  though  the  act  was  unauthorized 
and  sinful.  He  was,  yet,  a  religious  man,  and 
said  boldly,  "I  have  obeyed  the  Lord." 

If  now  living,  he  would  probably  join  him- 
self to  some  "respectable"  congregation,  and 
present  liberal  offerings  to  the  Church;  so  lib- 
eral, perhaps,  that  the  manner  in  which  be 
obtained  them  would  not  be  closely  criticised. 
He  would  mingle  gayly  with  devotees  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  lest  he  might  prejudice  them  against 
religion.  He  might  consider  himself  justified 
in  doing  that  which  God's  Word  forbids  ex- 
pressly, being,  in  short,  one  of  those  people 
whose   belief  is  always   orthodox,  but  whose 
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own  desires  become  an  inner  light  by  which 
they  are  invariably  guided. 

He  was  jealous.  In  bis  case  it  resulted  natu- 
rally from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  displeased 
God,  and  that  the  kingdom  should  be  given  to 
another.  When  the  women  sang,  "Saul  has 
slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thou- 
sands," his  resentment  prompted  him  to  a  series 
of  persecutions  which  tended  to  increase  David's 
popularity  as  much  as  they  diminished  his  own. 
Jealousy,  like  dizziness,  always  urges  its  victim 
to  leap  into  the  very  abyss  which  he  dreads,  or 
to  posh  others  to  the  very  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice which  he  would  have  tbem  avoid.  So  does 
that  become  a  truth  which  was,  at  first,  a  sus- 
picion only. 

Saul  put  out  of  the  land  those  that  had  famil- 
iar spirits.  He  was  very  zealous  for  the  law 
where  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  wishes. 

But  he  who  would  serve  Qod  in  his  own  way 
found,  at  length,  that  such  service  was  not 
accepted.  Having  then  no  guide  but  his  own 
blind  will,  he  was  left  to  struggle  alone  with 
his  cares,  his  self-reproach,  and  his  passions. 
Hence  he  was  swayed  by  a  madness  that  even 
music  could  not  soothe. 

Longing  for  sympathy  and  counsel,  he  sought 
Samuel.  He  had  sought  him  long  before.  Then 
he  was  humble,  cheerful,  dutiful;  now  a  king, 
harassed,  disappointed,  almost  despairing.  Self- 
willed  as  ever,  he  does  not  inquire  for  some 
righteous  man  who  belonged  to  "the  company 
of  the  prophets;1'  he  must  consult  with  Samuel, 
who  is  dead.  So  he  appeals  to  witchcraft,  fully 
believing  it  sinful.  His  ambition  for  his  family 
seems  to  have  been  one  cause  of  his  injustice; 
he  left  his  descendants  only  a  heritage  of  sorrow 
and  shame.  Three  sons  were  slain  with  him, 
another  had  a  nominal  reign,  short,  inglorious, 
terminated  by  assassination.  Two  who  were 
not  heirs  to  his  crown  suffered  death  for  his 
crimes,  as  did  the  five  sons  of  Saul's  most  un- 
fortunate daughter  Michal.  One  crippled  grand- 
son, spared  for  his  father's  sake,  remained  among 
the  living. 

As  a  martial  commander  Saul  was  energetic, 
prompt  even  to  rashness;  therefore,  successful 
and  popular.  There  was  no  hesitation  about 
him.  When  his  son  had  ignorantly  broken  his 
command,  he  said,  "Thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jona- 
than." The  people  would  not  suffer  the  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence.  No  doubt,  the  father's 
heart  was  glad;  but  had  Jonathan  been  slain, 
Saul  would  not  have  wept  as  David  did  over 
Absalom.  Perhaps  his  greatest  sin  was  his 
proud  impenitence.  In  his  first  kingly  act  of 
disobedience  he  justified  himself,  and  afterward, 
concerning   Agag;  finally,  when   Samuel  was 


about  to  leave  him,  he  acknowledged  his  sin, 
beseeching  the  prophet  to  pray  for  him,  and — 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  thing — 
to  honor  him  before  the  people.  After  this  he 
was  forced  to  admit  his  sin  toward  David,  but 
without  any  manifestation  of  contrition  before 
God. 

Good  men  have  patiently  resigned  themselves 
to  horrid  deaths,  and  God  has  sometimes  raised 
them  up  for  happy  days;  but  wounded  Saul, 
actuated  by  pride  and  fear,  killed  himself. 

Many  a  modern  Saul  has  been  respected  for 
his  talents,  has  encouraged  Christians  by  his 
professions  of  religious  zeal,  but  impenitently 
justifying  himself  when  he  had  done  wrong, 
has  been  left  to  the  dominion  of  Satan.  Thus 
he  who  might  have  humbly  risen,  purified  by 
the  sprinkling  of  the  atonement,  and  allied  to 
those  bright  ones  who  bend  "lowest  in  adora- 
tion/1 has  often  become  a  shame  to  his  friends, 
a  scandal  to  the  Church,  and,  dying,  deserved 
only  this  epitaph,  "To  obey  is   better    than 

sacrifice.'1 

o 

A  LIE  OF  HONOB. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  LAWYEB. 


ON  entering  college  I  promised  my  mother, 
whom  I  loved  as  I  have  never  loved  an- 
other mortal,  that  while  there  I  would  not  taste 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  nor  play  at  cards,  or 
other  games  of  hazard,  nor  borrow  money.  And 
I  never  did,  and  never  have  since.  I  have  lived 
well-nigh  sixty  years,  yet  have  never  learned 
to  tell  a  king  from  a  knave  among  cards,  nor 
Hock  from  Burgundy  among  wines,  nor  have 
I  ever  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  single  dollar. 
Thanks  td  my  mother  I  loving,  careful,  anxious 
for  me,  but  not  over-careful,  nor  over-anxious. 
How  could  she  be  when  I  was  so  weak  and 
ignorant  of  my  weakness,  feeling  myself  strong 
because  my  strength  was  untried,  and  such  a  life 
as  human  life  is,  such  temptations  as  beset  the 
young  before  me. 

She  did  not  ask  me  to  promise  not  to  swear. 
She  would  not  wrong  me  by  the  thought  that 
I  could  swear,  and  she  was  right.  I  could  not. 
How  can  any  one  so  insult  the  Holy,  the  All- 
Excellent,  our  Father,  and  best  Friend?  Nor 
did  she  ask  me  not  to  lie.  She  thought  I  could 
not  lie.  Had  she  thought  otherwise,  my  promise 
would  have  been  of  little  value  to  her.  And 
I  also  thought  I  could  not.  I  despised  lying  as 
weakness,  cowardice,  meanness,  the  concentra- 
tion of  baseness.  I  felt  strong  enough,  manly 
enough,  to  accomplish  my  ends  without  it.  I 
had  no  fear  of  facing  my  own  acts.  Why  should 
I  shrink  before   my  fellows  for  any  thing  I 
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had  done?  Lie  to  them  to  conceal  myself  or 
my  acts?  Nay,  I  would  not  have  faults  to  be 
concealed.  My  own  character,  my  own  life  was 
more  to  me  than  tbe  esteem  of  others.  I  would 
do  nothing  fit  to  have  hidden,  or  which  I  might 
wish  to  hide.  I  thought  I  could  not  lie,  and  I 
could  not  for  myself. 

During  my  second  college  year  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  card-playing  among  the  students. 
The  Faculty  tried  to  prevent  it,  but  found  it 
difficult.  Though  I  never  played  my  chum  did, 
and  sometimes  others  played  with  him  in  our 
room  when  I  was  present.  I  not  unfrequently 
saw  the  students  at  cards.  One  of  the  pro- 
fessors questioned  me  upon  the  subject.  "Have 
you  ever  seen  any  card-playing  among  the 
students?"  "No,  sir,"  I  answered  firmly,  de- 
termined not  to  expose  my  fellows.  "A  lie  of 
honor!'1  I  said  to  myself.  What  coupling  of 
contradictions!  As  well  talk  of  "honest  theft!1' 
"innocent  sin!" 

"You  are  ignorant  of  any  card-playing  in 
the  college-buildings,  Brown?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  We  can  believe  you,  Brown." 

I  was  ready  to  sink.  Nothing  else  could  have 
smitten,  stung  me,  like  that.  Such  confidence, 
and  so  unworthy  of  it!  Still  I  held  back  the 
truth. 

But  I  left  the  professor's  room  another  per- 
son than  I  entered  it — guilty,  humbled,  wretched. 
That  one  false  word  had  spoiled  every  thing  for 
me.  All  my  past  manliness  was  shadowed  by 
it.  My  ease  of  mind  had  left  me,  my  self- 
respect  was  gone.  I  felt  uncertain — unsafe.  I 
stood  upon  a  lie,  trembling,  tottering.  How 
soon  might  I  not  fall!  I  was  right  in  feeling 
unsafe.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  lie.*  My  feet 
were  eliding  beneath  me.  One  of  the  students 
had  lost  a  quarter's  allowance  in  play,  and  ap- 
plied to  his  father  for  a  fresh  remittance,  stat- 
ing his  loss.  His  father  had  made  complaint 
to  the  College  Faculty,  and  there  was  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts.  The  money  had  been 
staked  and  lost  in  my  room.     I  was  present. 

"Was  Brown  there?"  inquired  the  professor. 

"He  was." 

The  professor's  eye  rested  on  me.  Where 
was  my  honor  then*  my  manliness?  and  where 
the  trust  reposed  in  me?  Did  any  say  "we 
can  believe  you,  Brown,"  after  that?  Did  any 
excuse  my  lie?  any  talk  of  my  honor  then? 
Not  one.  They  said,  "We  didn't  think  it  of 
you,  Brown!"  " I  did  n't  suppose  Brown  would 
lie  for  his  right  hand." 

It  was  enough  to  kill  me.  But  there  was  no 
help.  I  had  to  bear  my  sin  and  shame  as  best 
I  could,  and  try  to  outlive  it.    No  one  trusted 


me  as  before.  No  one  could,  for  who  knew 
whether  my  integrity  might  not  again  fail?  I 
could  not  trust  myself  till  I  had  obtained 
strength  as  well  as  pardon  from  God,  nor  even 
then,  till  I  had  many  times  been  tried  and 
tempted,  and  found  his  strength  sufficient  for  me- 


ALABAMA.* 


■  T  BET.   J.  W.  CALDWELL. 


"0!  when  life's  last  sail  is  blinking 

In  the  pale  and  darksome  West, 
And  my  weary  frame  is  sinking, 

With  its  cares  and  woes  oppressed, 
Hay  I,  as  I  drop  the  burden 

From  my  sick  and  fainting  breast. 
Cry  beside  the  swelling  Jordan, 

Alabama!    Here  I  rest!"  Bbookb. 


MANY  are  the  struggles  of  a  Christian  life.  ' 
Its  contests  are  sharply  waged,  long,  and 
varied.  The  foes  of  the  good  are  many,  impla- 
cable, and  strong.  Here  there  can  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  strife;  so,  even  those  whose  conflicts 
have  been  many  and  severe  must  keep  their 
armor  on. 

To  the  unguarded,  danger  is  ever  nigh.  The 
victor  of  to-day  may  be  the  vanquished  of  to- 
morrow. Hostile  powers  confront  us  at  every 
turn,  and  adverse  influences  meet  us  on  every 
hand,  obliging  us  to  "hold  fast  w  hereon  to  we 
have  attained,"  by  constant  care  and  effort. 

Yet  conflicts  are  not  all.  Marches  through 
regions  bare  and  dreary,  and  over  rugged  lands, 
form  a  part  of  Christian  discipline,  and  fill  up  a 
portion  of  his  life.  To  journey,  and  yet  main- 
tain a  warfare,  is  the  lot  of  all  whose  steps  are  , 
tending  heavenward.  Theirs  is  a  life  of  unre- 
mitted toil;  theirs  an  experience  of  sore  and 
varied  ills.  From  these  the  pilgrim,  worn  and 
weary,  finds  his  heart  would  often  shrink;  yet 
the  glorious  goal  still  lies  beyond,  and  leads 
him  ever  on. 

He  goes,  yet  finds,  anon,  his  mind  and  being 
pant  for  rest.  He  would  greet  it  gladly,  be 
would  realize  its  worth,  he  would  comprehend 
its  sweets,  yet  waits  he  till  "  his  appointed  time;" 
then,  when  God  commands  release,  and  the 
spirit,  freed  from  toil  and  care,  gains  the  golden 
shore,  he  will,  with  untold  joy,  cry,  "Alabama! 
Here  I  restl" 


••'There  is  a  tradition  that  a  tribe  of  Indians,  de- 
feated and  hard  pressed  by  a  powerful  foe,  reached  in 
their  flight  a  river,  where  their  chief  set  np  a  staff  and 
exclaimed,  'Alabama!' — a  word  meaning,  'Here  we 
rost/  which  from  that  time  became  the  river's  1 
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"NOBODY  LOVES  ICE." 


ELIZABETH  CARNEGIE  was  an  only  child. 
She  was  a  spoiled  child.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  both  died  when  their  little  daughter 
was  only  three  years  old.  She  then  was  taken 
by  her  grandma,  and  lived  with  her  and  three 
maiden  aunts,  and  an  uncle  and  his  wife,  all  of 
whom  dwelt  together  in  a  very  beautiful  place, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn.  Her  uncle 
had  no  children,  and  so  Elizabeth  became  a 
source  of  great  interest,  amusement,  and  affec- 
tion to  the  whole  family  living  at  Severnturn. 
The  place  had  been  called  Severnturn,  because 
it  was  situate  just  at  a  point  where  the  river 
turns  rather  suddenly,  not  far  from  Westbury. 

Elizabeth  was  a  pretty  child,  and  an  intelli- 
gent, quick,  clever  child,  and  every  body  noticed 
her,  and  praised  her,  and  admired  her;  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  Elizabeth  was  a  spoiled 
child,  and,  therefore,  not  happy. 

The  Carnegies  were  very  wealthy  people,  and 
little  Elizabeth  was  an  heiress  to  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  several  bouses,  and  much  landed 
property,  which  had  been  her  father's,  besides 
the  chance  of  inheriting  Severnturn,  should  her 
uncle  die  without  children. 

Elizabeth  knew  all  this.  For  although  her 
grandma  and  aunts  did  not  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject,  the  servants  did,  and  "Miss  Elizabeth" 
was  a  very  important  person  with  them.  Eliz- 
abeth had  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  her  till  she 
was  seven  years  of  age,  and  then  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  a  governess  for  the  little  lady; 
and,  accordingly,  the  family  at  Severnturn  made 
all  possible  inquiries,  both  personally  and  by 
letter,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  services 
of  a  lady  in  every  way  qualified.  A  Miss 
Henslowe  was  the  one  selected  out  of  seven- 
teen, whose  claims  had  been  duly  considered; 
and  I  believe  Miss  Henslowe  deserved  the  pref- 
erence which  was  given  to  her. 

Miss  Henslowe  came,  and  Elizabeth  was  duly 
introduced  to  her,  and  governess  and  pupil  were 
at  first  mutually  pleased.  The  first  floor  of  one 
of  the  wings  at  Severnturn  was  duly  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  Miss  Henslowe  and  her 
little  charge.  A  pretty  room  for  the  governess, 
a  pretty  room,  rather  smaller,  for  the  little  girl; 
and  a  very  large,  comfortable,  bright,  cheerful 
school-room,  with  books,  and  maps,  and  globes, 
and  a  beautiful  piano,  and  every  thing  that 
could  be  considered  likely  to  be  needed  for  the 


due  education  of  a  future  heiress.  Bruce,  the 
nurse,  was  retained  as  school-room  maid,  and 
her  duties  were  limited  to  this  part  of  the 
house,  and  to  attendance  upon  Miss  Henslowe 
and  Elizabeth. 

Now  it  would  seem  natural,  I  imagine,  that 
the  advent  of  a  governess  would  be  a  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  study;  but  truth  compels  me 
to  say  that  it  was  not  so.  Nor  was  Miss  Hens- 
lowe at  all  to  blame  for  this.  Grandma  was 
kind  and  considerate  enough  to  suggest,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  Miss  Henslowe 
should  be  left  to  herself  and  have  time  to  rest, 
and  to  unpack  her  boxes  and  get  all  in  "order." 
Then  the  next  day  being  Friday,  it  seemed 
scarcely  worth  while,  again  pleaded  grandma, 
to  begin  work  on  a  Friday.  The  aunts  laughed 
at  this,  and  joked  their  mamma  about  being 
superstitious,  but  grandma  carried  the  point; 
and  so  an  excursion  round  the  neighborhood 
was  agreed  upon,  and  put  into  execution;  and 
Miss  Henslowe  thought  all  the  family  most 
kind  and  amiable,  which  they  certainly  were; 
and  wrote  home  to  her  mother,  saying,  that  she 
thought  she  should  be  very  happy. 

Next  day,  Saturday,  Miss  Henslowe  suggested 
at  breakfast,  that  they  should  begin  work  in 
earnest;  but  here,  the  uncle  remarked  that 
Saturday  had  always  been  a  holiday  in  hie 
younger  days,  and  ought  to  be  a  holiday  now, 
or  he  should  begin  to  think  he  had  outlived  his 
time.  Miss  Henslowe  smiled;  but,  of  course, 
as  every  one  else  at  table  seemed  to  agree  with 
uncle,  what  could  Miss  Henslowe  do  but  smile? 
Sunday,  of  course,  was  not  a  working-day;  and 
one  of  the  aunts  told  Miss  Henslowe  privately, 
that  she  hoped  she  was  not  one  of  those  who 
deemed  it  right  to  make  children  learn  Bible 
lessons  and  hymns  on  Sundays.  And  when 
Miss  Henslowe  replied,  that  she  thought  a 
child  might  be  brought  to  consider  a  lesson  out 
of  God's  own  book  a  privilege,  the  aunt  did  not 
seem  to  agree  with  her,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Monday  came,  and  there  was  no  excuse  foi 
setting  aside  the  "  beginning."  In  fact,  grandma 
was  the  first  to  suggest  it  at  breakfast-time; 
and  the  three  maiden  aunts,  and  the  uncle,  and 
his  wife,  all  echoed  the  suggestion.  And  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  Miss  Henslowe  said 
to  Elizabeth,  "Now,  my  dear,"  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  take  her  little  pupil  with  her  into 
the  school-room.  Imagine  the  governess's  sur- 
prise, when  Elizabeth,  instead  of  coming  at 
once,  turned  to  her  grandma,  and  said  some- 
thing about,  "0  please,  do  n't;"  and  then  find- 
ing that  grandma  did  n't  give  her  a  favorable 
hearing,  she  tried  each  of  her  three  maiden 
aunts  in  succession;  and  then  Mrs.  Frank,  her 
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uncle's  wife,  and  then  her  uncle  himself;  but 
they  were  all  firm,  in  fact,  stern  with  her.  And 
so  Elizabeth  set  up  a  good  cry,  and  went  out 
with  Miss  Henslowe,  sobbing  most  piteously. 

"  Nobody  loves  me,"  she  said,  when  she  could 
manage  to  speak:  "Nobody  loves  me,  nobody." 
Miss  Henslowe  tried  to  comfort  her,  by  as- 
suring  her  that  it  was  all  for  her  good;  that 
they  all  did  love  her  very  much,  and  that  it 
was  just  because  of  this  love  that  they  wished 
her  to  study,  and  to  learn,  and  to  become,  as 
she  grew  up,  a  clever  person. 

"  I  do  n't  want  to  learn  any  thing,"  said  Eliz- 
abeth, in  the  same  broken  tone  of  voice;  "I 
do  n't  want  to  be  useful,  I  'm  an  heiress." 

Miss  Henslowe  tried  a  great  many  ways  to 
induce  Elizabeth  to  compose  herself;  but  all  in 
vain,  and  even  when  Miss  Henslowe  went  near 
her  and  offered  to  caress  her,  and  endeavored 
to  coax  her  and  to  persuade  her,  Elizabeth  only 
sobbed  and  cried  the  more,  and  repeated  that 
"nobody"  loved  her.  Miss  Henslowe  took  up 
her  work  and  thought  she  would  let  Elizabeth 
alone,  and  that  when  the  little  girl  had  grown 
tired  of  crying,  then  she  would  try  again. 

In  time,  of  course,  Elizabeth  did  stop,  and 
then  she  sat  moodily  on  a  little  stool  near  one 
of  the  windows  gazing  vacantly  into  the  park. 
Miss  Henslowe  thought  she  might  try  Eliza- 
beth again  now;  but  this  time  the  little  girl 
would  not  speak.  Then  Miss  Henslowe  rose 
and  went  across  to  her,  and  tried  her  once 
more.  At  first  Elizabeth  seemed  to  yield,  but 
when  Miss  Henslowe  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
wished  to  lead  her  across  the  room,  Elizabeth 
showed  symptoms  of  returning  tears,  and  Miss 
Henslowe  was  just  going  to  give  the  matter  up 
again,  when  the  door  opened,  and  grandma 
came  in,  saying  that  the  bailiff's  little  daughter, 
a  child  about  the  same  age  as  Elizabeth,  had 
fallen  down  and  broken  her  arm;  and  that  as 
it  was  fine  just  then,  and  might  not  be  so  later, 
Miss  Henslowe  and  Elizabeth  had,  perhaps, 
better  take  a  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  bail- 
iff's house,  and  ask  how  little  Fanny  was. 

Elizabeth  was  out  of  temper,  and  accordingly, 
although  two  hours  ago  she  would  have  hailed 
the  plan  with  delight,  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  going  into  the  school-room,  she  now  re- 
sented it,  because  it  came  from  her  grandma, 
who  had  insisted  upon  her  beginning  to  learn 
something.  Grandma  asked  Miss  Henslowe  if 
Elizabeth  had  been  good,  and  seemed  surprised 
to  learn  that  she  had  done  nothing  at  all,  upon 
which  she  said  to  Miss  Henslowe:  "You  must 
make  her."  Elizabeth  heard  her  grandma  say 
this,  and  she  said  to  herself:  "Nobody  loves 
me,  I'm  sure;  not  even  grandma." 


Miss  Henslowe  rang  for  Bruce,  and  the 
thought  of  being  dressed  to  go  out,  and  wear- 
ing her  pretty  new  hat,  with  the  feather  on  one 
side,  comforted  her  a  little,  and  so  she  went — 
on  down  the  avenue  a  good  way,  and  Miss 
Henslowe,  who  was  a  kind  and  very  well-in- 
formed young  lady,  thought  she  would  endeavor 
to  turn  the  walk  to  some  account,  and  began 
asking  Elizabeth  to  gather  some  of  the  wild 
flowers  they  passed,  calling  them  by  their 
names,  such  as  the  "celandine,"  "oxalis,"  or 
"wood-sorrel,"  the  various  kinds  of  "worts," 
and  so  on;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  an  intelli- 
gent child,  remembered  to  connect  the  names 
with  the  flowers  after  two  or  three  times. 
Presently  they  turned  into  a  narrow  path, 
through  a  plantation,  and  then  there  were 
mosses,  and  lichens,  and  ferns,  to  notice  and  to 
talk  about;  but  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  discovered 
that  Miss  Henslowe  was  endeavoring  to  teach 
her,  she  became  restive,  and  would  not  attend 
to  what  her  friend  was  trying  to  do  for  her  im- 
provement. 

At  length  they  got  to  the  bailiff's  house,  Mr. 
Cowder's,  a  very  nice,  large,  comfortable-look- 
ing house,  and  they  at  once  inquired  for  litUe 
Fanny,  at  least  Miss  Henslowe  did,  while  Eliz- 
abeth was  not  quite  sure  whether,  as  an  heiress, 
she  ought  to  do  any  thing  very  conspicuous  in 
the  matter,  although  she  knew  Fanny  Cowder 
quite  well,  and  liked  her  as  much  as  she  could 
like  any  one. 

Fanny  Cowder  was  an  amiable,  lovable,  lov- 
ing child.  She  loved  her  mother,  her  father, 
her  little  baby  brother,  and  she  loved  to  do 
good,  and  those  who  did  good.  She  had  been 
told  about  Jesus,  and  she  had  learned  to  remem- 
ber that  he  went  about  doing  good;  and  when 
she  was  allowed  to  do  so,  she  used  to  go  down 
into  the  village  with  her  mother,  and  carry 
something  or  other  that  was  nice,  or  strength- 
ening, or  useful  to  the  poor  people  there. 

The  ladies  at  the  house  were  very  willing  to 
help  the  poor  in  the  village,  and  they  used 
often  to  give  Mrs.  Cowder  a  sovereign  to  be 
spent  in  obtaining  whatever  might  be  needed 
by  any  of  the  poor  whom  she  knew. 

There  was  a  little  girl  named  Sarah  Smith, 
who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  whose  parents 
were  very  poor.  This  poor  child's  father  used 
to  drink  a  great  deal,  and,  as  you  may  suppose, 
his  home  was  any  thing  but  a  happy  one. 
Fanny  Cowder  was  often  there,  however,  and 
often  brought  little  Sarah  home  with  her,  and 
used  to  do  all  she  could  to  amuse  and  interest 
the  poor  afflicted  deaf  and  dumb  little  girl. 

One  day  they  were  in  an  orchard  together, 
and  there  was  a  beautiful  spray  of  apple-blos- 
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so m 8  just  out,  which  Sarah  pointed  to,  and 
gazed  at  with  unmistakable  admiration.  Fanny 
thought  she  should  like  to  get  the  spray,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  poor  child;  and  it  was  in  her 
awkward  and  clumsy  endeavor  to  climb  the 
tree — not  at  all  a  safe  thing  for  boys  to  do,  and 
much  less  so  for  girls — that  she  fell  and  broke 
her  arm. 

You  can  imagine  poor  little  Sarah's  distress, 
although  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  seek- 
ing to  give  her  pleasure  that  the  misfortune 
happened.  Imagine,  too,  when  little  Fanny 
fell  to  the  ground,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek — 
which  poor  Sarah  could  not  hear — and  then  the 
little  climber  fainted  and  lay  pale  and  lifeless- 
looking  before  her,  how  terrified  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  became;  and  then,  when  she  ran  up 
to  the  bailiff's  house,  panting,  crying,  and  out 
of  breath,  how  wretched  it  was  to  see  her 
struggling  to  make  the  frightened  Mrs.  Cowder 
understand  what  had  happened. 

However,  Mrs.  Cowder  went  with  Sarah,  and 
they  soon  managed  between  them  to  get  little 
Fanny  home,  and  to  send  for  the  doctor,  and 
to  have  her  arm  set;  and  so  far  things  went  on 
pretty  well.  And  then  Mrs.  Cowder  learned 
how  the  accident  had  happened;  but  Fanny,  who 
could  not  bear  that  her  poor  little  friend  should 
be  blamed  in  any  way — when  she  confessed  to 
her  mother  that  she  had  been  trying  to  climb 
the  tree,  so  as  to  get  a  spray  of  apple-blossoms, 
did  not  say  that  she  meant  to  give  it. to  Sarah. 
She  bore  all  the  blame  herself. 

The  8am e  night  and  a  great  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  poor  little  Fan,  as  they  used  to 
call  her,  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  her  mind 
wandered,  and  she  kept  calling  out  for  little 
Sarah  to  come  to  her,  and  yet  when  little  Sarah 
did  come  she  did  n't  know  her. 

Many  were  the  little  girls  in  the  village  who 
came  to  inquire  after  poor  Fanny,  but  they 
were  none  of  them  allowed  to  see  her,  except 
Sarah.  Day  after  day  did  Elizabeth  ask  to  go 
up  and  see  Fanny,  and  it  was  thought  a  very 
amiable  thing  in  her  to  wish  to  go;  but  Eliza- 
beth herself  knew  that  it  was  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  her  lessons,  to  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  she  did  not  take  at  all  kindly.  The  more 
Miss  Henslowe  tried  to  teach  her,  the  more 
Elizabeth  disliked  her;  and  the  more  her  grand- 
ma and  aunts  insisted  upon  her  learning,  the 
more  distressed  and  unhappy  she  became;  the 
more  she  grew  convinced  that  every  body  was 
unkind  to  her,  disliked  her;  in  short,  that  no- 
body loved  her. 

Often  and  often  did  some  of  the  ladies  send 
Bruce,  along  with  Miss  Henslowe  and  Eliza- 
beth, carrying  some  nice  little  dainty  up  to 
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Fanny  Cowder,  "with  Miss  Elizabeth's  kind 
regards;"  and  Fanny  used  to  look  at  them,  and 
taste  them,  and  admire  the  picture-books,  and 
so  on;  but  she  had  no  regard  for  the  donor; 
and,  indeed,  when  she  was  asked  if  she  would 
like  to  see  her,  she  generally  declined.  . 

Sarah  Smith,  however,  got  in  every  day;  and 
it  became  known  and  talked  about  how  the 
two  children  loved  each  other,  and  that  every 
day  little  Sarah  would  go  into  fields  and  gather 
bunches  of  primroses,  and  take  them  up  to  the 
sick  child.  And  so  Elizabeth  in  time  heard  of 
this,  and,  having  begged  very  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Fanny  the  next  day,  she  got 
Bruce  to  go  with  her,  and  to  carry  a  lot  of 
beautiful  flowers  out  of  the  green-house  up  to 
her,  together  with  a  basketful  of  dainties  and 
toys. 

But  Fanny  had  just  got  her  little  bunch  of 
primroses  from  Sarah,  and  the  cup  of  new  milk 
she  was  ordered  to  drink  every  day,  and  liked 
to  receive  only  from  Sarah's  hand;  and  so  when 
Elizabeth  and  Bruce  came  in,  and  Elizabeth 
looked  in  her  little  self-satisfied  prim  way  at 
the  sick  child,  and  rather  disdainfully  round 
the  clean  but  unpretending  room,  Fanny  wished 
the  little  lady  had  never  come;  and  as  Sarah, 
in  her  timid  way,  rose  to  leave  the  room,  Fanny 
pulled  her  down  on  the  bed,  and  kissed  her 
over  and  over  again,  and  made  her  stay  long 
after  Elizabeth  had  left  the  room,  and  gone 
home  very  much  vexed  and  annoyed  at  seeing 
that  "beggar  deaf  and  dumb  child"  made  more 
of  than  she  was,  and  "those  stupid  primroses" 
thought  of  more  consequence  than  her  beautiful 
flowers.  And  again  she  muttered  to  herself, 
11  Nobody  loves  me." 

Do  yon  know,  little  reader,  why  little  Eliza- 
beth Carnegie  thought  that  nobody  loved  her? 
Because  in  reality  she  loved  nobody  but  her- 
self. After  a  very  short  time  she  too  was  taken 
ill,  and  was  nearly  dying  of  small-pox;  and 
when  she  recovered  and  found  how  fearfully 
disfigured  she  was,  she  wondered  how  Miss 
Henslowe  could  have  nursed  her  and  watched 
over  her  as  she  did  and  not  been  afraid  to  do 
so;  and  when  she  found  that  many  turned  from 
her  in  unfeigned  dislike,  and  that  her  kind  gov- 
erness, and  her  aunt  and  grandma,  remained 
true  and  kind  to  her,  then  she  began  to  love 
them,  for  she  found  that  they  had  first  loved  her. 

It  is  not  in  the  time  of  our  health  and  pros- 
perity that  we  learn  to. love  God,  or  to  believe 
in  his  love,  but  when  we  believe  that  he  has 
indeed  first  loved  us,  and  taken  us  under  his 
especial  care,  even  when  we  are  most  despised 
of  others — then  we  learn  to  love  even  as  we 
see  that  we  are  loved. 
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"T\0  N'T  tell  mother!"  I  heard  a  bright-look- 
J-J  ing  boy  say,  as  he  ran  with  nimble  feet 
to  join  a  crowd  who  were  accompanying  a  re- 
turning fire-engine.  The  comments  of  the  ex- 
cited boys  and  men  as  they  passed,  and  per- 
haps the  strange  desires  for  forbidden  pleasures, 
which  are  inherent  in  our  sinful  natures,  drew 
the  boy  away  from  home,  but  as  he  went,  he 
remembered  the  prohibition,  and  uttered  these 
words,  "Don't  tell  mother!" 

A  good  mother  is  a  gift  to  thank  God  for 
forever.  A  mother's  kiss,  a  mother's  gentle 
word,  a  mother's  tender  care,  what  have  they 
not  done  for  us  all?  Eliza  Cook's  beautiful 
lines,  "To  an  Old  Arm-Chair,"  have  thrilled 
through  many  hearts: 

"  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair? 
'T  is  bound  by  a  thousand  chords  to  my  heart; 
Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start; 
Would  you  learn  the  spell?  a  mother  sat  there, 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  her  old  arm-chair." 

When  I  hear  young  lips  exclaiming,  "Do  n't 
let  mother  see  this;  hide  it  away;  don't  tell 
mother  where  I  am  going,"  I  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  the  speaker.  The  action  which  will 
not  bear  the  kind  scrutiny  of  a  mother's  love, 
will  shrink  into  shame  at  the  look  of  God. 
Little  feet  that  begin  life  by  going  where  a 
mother  does  not  approve,  will  not  easily  learn 
to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  of  the  Lord's  com- 
mandments. "Do  n't  tell  mother!"  has  been 
the  rallying  cry  of  Satan's  best  recruits  for 
hundreds  of  years.  From  disregard  of  the 
mother's  rule  at  home,  springs  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  society.  The  boy  who  dis- 
obeys his  mother  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a 
useful  and  law-honoring  citizen.  "Don't  tell 
mother  1"  is  a  sure  step  downward — the  first 
seat  in  those  easy  cars  of  habit,  which  glide  so 
swiftly  and  so  silently,  with  their  freight  of 
souls,  toward  the  precipice  of  ruin. 

The  best  and  the  safest  way  is  always  to  tell 
mother.  Who  so  forgiving  as  she?  Who  so 
faithful?  Who  so  constant?  Who  so  patient? 
Through  nights  of  wearisome  watching,  through 
days  of  wearing  anxiety,  through  sickness  and 
through  health,  through  better  and  through 
worse,  a  mother's  love  has  been  unfailing.  It 
is  a  spring  that  never  becomes  dry.  Confide, 
dear  young  readers,  in  your  mother;  do  nothing 
which  she  has  forbidden;  consult  her  about 
your  actions;  treat  her  ever  with  reverential 
love.  It  has  been  the  crowning  glory  of  truly- 
good  and  great  men,  that,  when  hundreds  and 


thousands  bowed  in  admiration  at  their  feet, 
they  gave  honor  to  their  mothers.  Mother- 
love  has  dared  dangers  from  which  the  stout 
heart  of  the  warrior  has  shrunk  appalled.  Hap- 
py they  who  early  learn  to  appreciate  its  worth. 
A  mother's  prayers  gave  John  Newton  to 
Christianity;  a  mother's  loving  effort  dedicated 
John  Wesley  to  the  Cross.  What  mothers  have 
done  for  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world; 
what  they  have  written  in  letters  of  light  upon 
the  page  of  history;  what  the  pen  of  the  re- 
cording angel  has  registered  for  them,  in  the 
open  book  above,  is  known  alone  to  God.  Boys 
and  girls,  never  go  where  a  "do  n't  tell  mother" 
is  necessary  to  cover  your  footsteps. 


THE  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEV. 


FRANZ,  a  city  boy,  had  been  picking  rasp- 
berries in  the  forest.  As  he  returned  home, 
a  tempest  arose;  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  light- 
ning began  to  play  quite  sharply.  Franz  be- 
came afraid,  and  crept  into  a  hollow  oak  which 
was  beside  the  road;  for  he  did  not  know  how 
readily  the  lightning  strikes  the  lofty  tree. 

All  at  once  he  heard  a  voice  call,  "Franz! 
Franz!  come,  come,  be  quick." 

Franz  came  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  tree, 
when,  in  an  instant,  the  lightning  struck  the 
tree,  and  the  thunder  crashed  fearfully.  But 
no  harm  happened  to  him,  and  he  said,  with 
uplifted  hands,  "This  voice  came  from  heaven. 
Thou,  0  loving  God,  hast  saved  me." 

But  the  voice  called  out  again, "  Franz  1  Franz! 
do  you  not  hear  me?" 

It  was  a  country  woman  who  called.  Franz 
ran  to  her  and  said : 

"  Here  I  am,  what  do  yon  want  of  me?" 

The  woman  said,  "I  do  not  mean  yon,  but    ■ 
my  own  little  Franz.    He  must  have  hidden    • 
himself  from  the  storm  somewhere  around  here; 
I  came  to  take  him  home.    See,  there  he  comes    , 
out  from  the  bushes." 

Franz  now  told  her  how  he  had  taken  her   " 
voice  for  a  voice  from   heaven.    The  woman 
seizod  him  by  the  hand,  thoughtfully,  and  said: 

"0,  my  child,  thank  God  none  the  less  for 
your  escape,  although  the  voice  came  from  the 
mouth  of  a  poor  country  woman.  The  good  God 
had  it  so  appointed  that  I  should  call  yon  by 
your  name,  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Franz,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,   . 
"God,  it  is  true,  made  use  of  your  voice  to   j 
deliver  me,  but  the  help  came  none  the  less 
from  heaven." 
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What  is  Extravagance?— It  is  not  every  man 
who  realizes  that  extravagance  is  bat  a  relative  term. 
We  often  hear  persons  of  limited  means,  for  instance, 
denouncing  what  they  call  extravagances  in  their 
wealthier  neighbors,  when  the  extravagance  of  the 
latter  as  compared  with  their  incomes  are  greatly  less 
than  that  of  their  censors.  It  does  not  follow  because 
a  man  lives  in  a  stately  mansion,  drives  a  handsome 
equipage,  gives  costly  entertainments,  has  a  conserva- 
tory, a  country  house,  that  he  is  necessarily  a  spend- 
thrift. In  truth,  if  he  has  a  realized  estate,  and  does 
not  exceed  his  income,  he  is  acting  wiser  than  if  he 
hoarded  his  rents  and  lived  like  a  miser.  For  a  liberal 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  rich  furnishes  employ- 
ment  for  the  poor,  while  a  restricted  one  makes  busi- 
ness dull,  so  far  forth,  and  so  injures  the  community. 
There  is  but  a  solitary  exception  to  the  duty  of  spend- 
ing freely  on  the  rich.  It  is  when  the  money  judiciously 
saved  from  their  income  is  invested  in  public  works  of 
general  benefit,  in  which  case  it  not  only  furnishes 
employment  to  the  laborer,  but  assists  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  State. 

Nothing,  however,  palliates  waste,  or  justifies  ex* 
ceeding  one's  income.  And  as  comparatively  few  indi- 
viduals have  realized  estates,  few,  even  rich  men, 
have  a  fixed  income  to  spend.  In  all  cases,  where 
persons  are  still  engaged  in  business,  which,  even  with 
the  most  successful  and  prudent,  involves  at  least  the 
possibility  of  risk,  the  disbursing  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  supposed  income,  much  less  of  the  whole, 
may  be  set  down  as  extravagance.  The  bankruptcy  of 
the  majority  of  the  merchants  who  fail  in  our  great 
cities  is  traceable  to  this  species  of  extravagance.  Al- 
lured by  the  money  they  have  made  on  their  books 
they  do  not  wait  to  realize  it,  much  less  to  withdraw 
it  and  their  other  capital  beyond  the  chances  of  trade, 
but  launch  out  in  a  costly  style  of  living,  one  stimulat- 
ing the  other  by  his  example,  till  finally  hard  times 
come,  debtors  begin  to  cheat  them,  their  supposed 
wealth  vanishes,  and  they  awake,  some  morning,  beg- 
gars. Yet  in  popular  parlance  such  conduct  is  not 
considered  extravagance;  when,  in  reality,  it  is  one  of 
the  worst,  because  most  subtile  forms  of  that  social 
epidemic.  Men  who  thus  live  are  like  bricks  set  up 
on  end,  and  the  fall  of  one  tumbles  down  all  in  suc- 
cession. 

After  all,  probably,  there  is  more  extravagance  with 
men  in  moderate  means,  or  even  with  the  poor,  than 
with  rich  merchants  or  gentlemen  of  fortune.  The 
laborer's  tobacco  and  mm  often  cost  him  more,  propor- 
tionally, than  the  millionaire's  thousand-dollar  party. 
The  mechanic's  wife  frequently  is  relatively  more  ex- 


travagant in  her  bonnets  than  the  wealthy  dame  who 
pays  unheard-of  prices  for  her  bead-dress  of  tulle  and 
ribbon.  It  is  not  among  those  who  generally  get 
the  credit  of  it,  but  among  families  of  slender  means 
that  vice  of  keeping  up  appearances  prevails  the  most. 
The  pinching,  economizing,  and  dickering;  the  thou- 
sand little  meannesses;  the  anxious  nights  and  worry- 
ing days  that  follow  on  the  heels  of  extravagance,  are 
oftener  seen  in  small  houses  than  in  great.  More  than 
half  the  battle  in  getting  rich  is  to  avoid  extravagance 
from  the  outset.  Two-thirds  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  arise  from  extravagance.  Thrift,  prudence,  econ- 
omy, and  self-denial,  generally  will  enable  almost  any 
man  in  the  end  to  acquire  a  competence. 

Parents'  Example  Bepobb  their  Children.— 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
age  when  children  are  capable  of  understanding  what 
they  see  and  hear — when  they  are  old  enough  to  mind 
what  is  told  to  them.  How  often  have  we  heard  mothers 
exclaim,  "When  my  child  is  old  enough  to  understand, 
I  am  going  to  have  him  do  differently,  I  am  going 
to  teach  him  thus  and  so,  and  am  going  to  make 
him  mind."  How  much  older  need  a  child  be  to  learn  . 
to  do  right  than  to  understand  that  he  may  do  wrong? 
Mother,  how  old  was  that  little  one  when,  lying  in  your 
arras,  he  first  began  to  raise  those  smiling  eyes,  and 
recognize  in  you  his  dearest  earthly  friend?  And  when 
seated  on  the  floor  or  in  the  arms  of  another,  you  came 
into  his  presence,  how  soon  did  he  understand  that  the 
outstretching  of  those  tiny  arms  to  you  were  pleadings 
that  you  could  not  refuse? 

I  was  deeply  interested  a  short  time  since  by  the 
relation  of  a  little  incident  by  a  mother.  She  had  two 
dear  little  boys,  the  younger  not  yet  three  years  old. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  parents  to  set  a  good 
example  before  them,  and  in  all  things  to  teach  them 
to  do  right  It  was  the  custom  of  the  father  to  always 
ask  a  blessing  before  partaking  of  food.  One  day,  as 
they  were  gathered  round  the  family  board,  the  little 
ones  by  their  side,  the  father  says  to  the  mother,  "  You 
ask  a  blessing  this  time."  She  dropped  her  head  and 
replied,  "  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could." 

Several  days  passed;  the  children  in  their  play  one 
day  had  Bet  their  little  table  with  dishes,  placed  on  it 
the  food  their  mother  had  given  them,  and  seating 
themselves  to  partake  of  it,  the  older  one  says  to  the 
younger  who  had  not  yet  seen  three  full  Summers, 
"  You  ask  the  blessing  to-day."  The  little  one  replies 
in  the  very  language  the  mother  had  used, "  I  do  not  feel 
as  if  I  could."  The  mother  was  near,  and  had  heard 
her  own  refusal  to  thank  God  for  his  blessings  repeated 
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by  her  dear  child  whom  she  did  not  think  quite  old 
enough  to  understand.  She  said.  "I  never  felt  so 
rebuked  for  my  unfaithfulness  in  all  my  life." 

Can  parents  begin  too  early  to  set  a  good  example 
before  their  children?  Do  not  think  they  are  not 
quite  old  enough  to  understand. 

Domestic  Lovh. — Whoever  wrote  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines  we  venture  to  assert  bad  "  been  there  to  see:" 

Domestic  Love !  not  in  proud  palace  halls 

Jg  often  seen  thy  beauty  to  abide ; 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  lowly  cottage  walls, 

That  in  the  thicket*  of  the  woodbine  hide; 

With  hum  of  bee*  around,  and  from  the  sido 
Of  woody  hills  some  little  bubbling  spring, 

8bining  along  through  banks  with  harebells  dyed ; 
And  many  a  bird,  to  warble  on  the  wing, 
When  Morn  her  saffron  robe  o'er  heaven  and  earth  doth  fclng. 

0  love  of  loves!  to  thy  white  hand  is  giren 
Of  earthly  happiness  the  golden  key ; 

Thine  aro  the  joyous  hours  of  Winter's  even, 
When  the  babes  cling  around  their  father's  knee; 
And  thine  the  voice  that  on  the  midnight  sea 

Melts  the  rude  mariner  with  thoughts  of  home, 
Peopling  the  gloom  with  all  he  longs  to  see. 

Spirit!  I  're  built  a  shrine,  aud  thou  hast  come, 

And  on  its  altar  closed — forever  closed  thy  plume  t 

Beautiful  Extract. — The  loved  ones  whose  loss 

1  lament  are  still  in  existence;  they  are  living  with  me 
at  this  very  time;  they  are  like  myself,  dwelling  in  the 
great  parental  mansion  of  God;  they  still  belong  to  me 
as  I  to  them.  As  they  are  ever  in  my  thoughts,  so, 
perhaps,  am  I  in  theirs.  As  I  mourn  for  their  loss, 
perhaps  they  rejoice  in  anticipation  of  our  reunion. 
What  to  me  is  still  dark,  they  see  clearly.  Why  do  I 
grieve  because  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  their  pleasant 
society?  During  their  lifetime  I  was  not  discontented 
because  I  could  not  always  have  them  around  me.     If 

^  a  journey  took  them  from  me,  I  was  not  therefore 
unhappy.  And  why  is  it  different  now?  They  have 
gone  on  a  journey.  Whether  they  are  living  on  earth 
in  a  far-distant  city,  or  in  some  higher  world  in  the 
infinite  universe  of  God,  what  difference  is  there?  Are 
we  not  still  in  the  same  house  of  the  Father,  like  loving 
brothers  who  inhabit  separate  rooms?  Have  wo  there- 
fore ceased  to  be  brothers? — Rowan. 

The  Noblehess  and  the  Power  or  Wokak. — 
Mr.  Buskin,  in  his  recent  admirable  work  entitled  "  A 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  has  paid  many  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  faith,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  of  wo- 
men. The  following  passage  addressed  to  the  women 
of  England,  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  women  of 
America: 

"  I  know  your  hearts,  and  that  the  truth  of  them 
never  fails  when  an  hour  of  trial  comes  which  you 
recognize  for  such.  But  you  know  not  when  the  hour 
of  trial  first  finds  you,  n,or  when  it  verily  finds  you. 
You  imagine  that  yon  are  only  called  upon  to  wait 
and  to  suffer;  to  surrender  and  to  mourn.  You  know 
that  you  must  not  weaken  the  hearts  of  your  husbands 
and  lovers,  even  by  the  one  fear  of  which  those  hearts 
are  capable — the  fear  of  parting  from  you,  or  of  caus- 
ing you  grief.  Through  weary  years  of  separation; 
through  fearful  expectancies  of  unknown  fate;  through 
the  tenfold  bitterness  of  the  sorrow  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  joy,  and  the  tenfold  yearnings  for 
glorious  life  struck  down  in  its  prime — through  all 


these  agonies  you  fail  not,  and  never  will  fail.  Bat 
your  trial  is  not  in  these.  To  be  heroic  in  danger  is 
little — you  are  Englishwomen.  To  be  heroic  in  change 
and  sway  of  fortune  is  little — for  do  you  not  love?  To 
be  patient  through  the  great  chasm  and  pause  of  loss 
is  little — for  do  you  not  still  love  in  heaven?  Bat  to 
be  heroic  in  happiness;  to  bear  yourselves  gravely  and 
righteously  in  the  dazzling  of  the  sunshine  of  morn- 
ing; not  to  forget  the  God  in  whom  you  trust  wben 
he  gives  you  most;  not  to  fail  those  who  trust  you 
when  they  seem  to  need  yon  least;  this  is  the  difficult 
fortitude.  It  is  not  in  the  pining  of  absence;  not  in  the 
peril  of  battle;  not  in  the  wasting  of  sickness  that  your 
prayer  should  be  most  passionate,  or  your  guardianship 
most  tender.  Pray,  mothers  and  maidens,  for  your 
young  soldiers  in  the  bloom  of  their  pride;  pray  for 
them  while  the  only  dangers  round  them  are  in  their 
own  wayward  wills;  watch  yon  and  pray,  when  they 
have  to  face,  not  death,  but  temptation.  But  at  is  this 
fortitude  also  for  which  there  is  the  crowning  reward. 
Believe  me,  the  whole  course  and  character  of  your 
lovers'  lives  is  in  your  hands;  what  yon  would  have 
them  be,  they  shall  be,  if  you  not  only  desire  to  hare 
them  so,  but  deserve  to  have  them  so;  for  they  are  but 
mirrors  in  which  you  will  see  yourselves  imaged.  If 
yon  are  frivolous,  they  will  be  so  also;  if  you  have  no 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  their  duty,  they  also  will 
forget  it;  they  will  listen — they  can  listen — to  no  other 
interpretation  of  it  than  that  uttered  from  your  lips. 
Bid  them  to  be  brave — they  will  be  brave  for  you;  bid 
them  be  cowards — and  how  noble  soever  they  be — they 
will  quail  for  you.  Bid  them  be  wise,  and  they  will  be 
wise  for  you;  mock  at  their  counsel,  they  will  be  fools 
for  you;  such  and  so  absolute  is  your  rule  over  them. 
You  fancy,  perhaps,  as  you  have  been  told  so  often,  that 
a  wife's  rule  should  only  be  over  her  husband's  bon«e, 
not  over  his  mind.  Ah!  no.  The  true  rule  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that;  a  true  wife,  in  her  husband's  house,  is 
his  servant;  it  is  in  his  heart  that  she  is  queen.  What- 
ever of  best  he  can  conceive,  it  is  her  part  to  be;  what- 
ever of  highest  he  can  hope,  it  is  hers  to  promise;  all 
that  is  dark  in  him  she  must  purge  into  purity;  all  that 
is  failing  in  him  she  must  strengthen  into  truth;  from 
her,  through  all  the  world's  clamor,  he  must  win  his  j 
praise;  in  her,  through  all  the  world's  warfare,  he  must 
find  his  peace." 

A  Candid  Mikd. — There  is  nothing  sheds  so  fine  a 
light  npon  the  human  mind  as  candor.  It  was  called 
whiteness  by  the  ancients,  for  its  purity;  and  it  has 
always  won  the  esteem  due  to  the  most  admirable  of 
the  virtues.  However  little  sought  for  or  practiced,  all 
do  to  it  the  homage  of  their  praise,  and  feel  the  charm  and 
power  of  its  influence.  The  man  whose  opinions  make 
the  deepest  mark  on  his  fellow-man,  whose  influence  is 
the  most  lasting  and  efficient,  whose  friendship  is  in- 
stinctively sought  where  all  others  have  proved  faith- 
less, is  not  the  roan  of  brilliant  parts,  or  flattering 
tongue,  or  splendid  genius,  or  commanding  power;  be 
whose  lucid  candor  and  ingenious  truth  transmit  the 
heart's  real  feelings  pure  and  without  refraction.  There 
are  other  qualities  which  are  more  showy,  and  other 
traits  that  have  a  higher  place  in  the  world's  code  of 
honor,  but  none  wear  better,  or  gather  less  tarnish  by 
use,  or  claim  a  deeper  homage  in  that  silent 
which  the  mind  must  pay  to  virtue. 
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Reach  and  Peach. — At  a  literary  dinner,  in  Lon- 
don, where  Thackeray  and  Angus  D.  Reach  were  vis  a 
via  at  the  table,  Thackeray — who  had  never  before  met 
Mr.  Reach — addressed  him  as  Mr.  Reach,  pronouncing 
the  name  as  its  orthography  would  naturally  indicate. 
v  Re-ack,  sir — Re-ack,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Reach, 
who  is  punctilious  upon  having  his  name  pronounced 
in  two  syllables,  as  if  spelled  Re-ak.  Thackeray,  of 
course,  apologised,  and  corrected  his  pronunciation;  but, 
in  the  course  of  the  dessert,  he  took  occasion  to  hand 
a  plate  of  fine  peaches  across  the  table,  saying,  in  a 
tone  which  only  he  possessed,  "Mr.  Re-ak,  will  you 
take  a  pe-ak?" 

The  Reward  of  Doing  Ore's  Duty.— Whitefield 
aud  a  pious  companion  were  much  annoyed  one  night, 
at  a  public  house,  by  a  set  of  gamblers  in  the  room 
adjoining  where  they  slept.  Their  noisy  clamor  and 
horrid  blasphemy  so  excited  Whitefield's  abhorrence  and 
pious  sympathy  that  he  could  not  rest.  "  I  will  go  in 
to  them,  and  reprove  their  wickedness,"  he  said.  His 
companion  remonstrated  in  vain.  He  went.  His  words 
of  reproof  fell  apparently  powerless  upon  them.  Re- 
turning, he  lay  down  to  sleep.  His  companion  asked 
him,  rather  apruptly,  "  What  did  you  gain  by  it?"  "  A 
soft  pillow,"  he  said  patiently,  aud  soou  fell  asleep. 

A  Gentleman's  Diary  op  hib  Wife's  Temper.— 
Monday — A  thick  fog;  no  seeing  through  it.  Tuesday- 
Gloomy  and  very  chilly;  unseasonable  weather.  Wed- 
nesday— Frosty,  at  times  sharp.  Thursday — Bitter  cold 
in  the  morning,  red  sunset,  with  flying  clouds,  portend- 
ing hard  weather.  Friday — Storm  in  the  morning,  with 
peals  of  thunder;  air  clear  afterward.  Saturday — 
Gleams  of  sunshine,  with  a  partial  thaw;  frost  again 
at  night.  Sunday — A  light  south-wester  in  the  morn- 
ing; calm  and  pleasant  at  dinner-time;  hurricane  and 
earthquake  at  night. 

Hie  Majesty's  Representative.— Bassompierre, 
French  Embassador  to  Spain,  was  once  telling  Henri 
Quatre  how  he  entered  Madrid.  "  I  was  mounted  on 
the  smallest  mule  in  the  world." 

"Ah,"  said  Henri,  "what  an  amusing  sight — the 
biggest  ass  on  the  smallest  mule!" 

"  I  was  your  Majesty's  representative,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

Childhood  Poetry. — That  was  a  beautiful  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  Uttle  girl,  who,  on  beholdiug  a  rose 
bush  where,  on  the  topmost  stem,  the  oldest  rose  was 
falling,  while  below  and  around  it  three  beautiful  crim- 
son buds  were  just  unfolding  their  charms,  at  once 
and  artlessly  exclaimed  to  her  brother,  "  See,  Willie, 
those  little  buds  have  just  awakened  in  time  to  kiss 
their  mother  before  she  dies!" 

Ministers'  Right  to  Vote.— Rev.  Mr.  Field,  who 
lived  in  Vermont  several  years  ago,  went  to  deposit  his 
vote.  The  officer  who  received  it  being  a  friend  and 
parishioner,  but  of  opposition  politics,  remarked: 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Field,  to  see  you  here." 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Field. 


"  Because,"  said  the  officer,  "  Christ  and  his  kingdom 
were  not  of  this  world." 

"  Has  no  one  a  right  to  vote,"  said  Mr.  Field,  "  nnleas 
he  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan?" 

Military  Glory.— Nineteen  long  letters  from  Lord 
Ellen  borough !  He  has  made  me  Governor  of  Scinde, 
with  additional  pay;  and  he  has  ordered  the  captured 
guns  to  be  cast  into  a  triumphal  column  with  our 
names.  I  wish  he  could  let  me  go  back  to  my  wife 
and  girls;  it  would  be  more  to  me  than  pay,  or  glory, 
and  honor;  eight  months  now  away  from  them,  and 
my  wife's  strange  dream  realized!  This  is  glory,  is  it? 
Yes!  Nine  princes  have  surrendered  their  swords  to 
me  on  fields  of  battle,  and  their  kingdoms  have  been 
conquered  by  me,  attached  to  my  own  country.  I  have 
received  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces 
and  all  honors  are  paid  to  me  while  living  in  my  ene- 
my's capital.  Well,  all  the  glory  that  can  be  desired 
is  mine,  and  I  care  so  little  for  it  that  any  moment  I 
shall  be  resigned  to  live  quietly  with  my  wife  and  girls; 
no  honor  or  riches  can  repay  me  for  absence  from 
them. — Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

An  Indignant  Young  Lady. — A  young  American 
lady,  Miss  F.,  of  one  of  our  suburban  cities,  was  riding, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris,  with  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  officials,  when  a  gentleman  drove  past  in 
plain  equipage,  aud,  recognizing  the  coat-of-arms  on  the 
carriage,  supposing  she  was  one  of  the  family,  bowed 
very  graciously.  The  young  lady,  not  recognizing  the 
person,  stared  at  him,  and  in  much  confusion  and  indig- 
nation, turned  to  her  companion  and  said,  "Did  you 
see  that  impudent  man  bow  to  me?"  "  0,  yes!  that  was 
the  Emperor." 

A  New  Sect  of  Philosophers.— "  Well,  Jane,  this 
is  a  queer  world,"  said  Joe  to  his  wife, "  a  sect  of  women 
philosophers  have  just  sprung  up." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Jane,  "and  what  do  they  hold?" 
"  The  strangest   thing  in  nature,"  said  he — "  their 
tongues!" 

Afraid  to  Trust  Them. — A  John  Bull  conversing 
with  an  Indian,  asked  him  if  he  knew  that  the  sun 
never  sets  in  the  Queen's  dominions. 

"  No,"  said  the  Indian. 

"Do  you  know  the  reason  why?"  asked  John. 

"  Because  God  is  afraid  to  trust  an  Englishman  in 
the  dark,"  was  the  dusky  savage's  reply. 

A  Difference  in  the  End. — A  young  couple  had 
been  married  by  a  Quaker,  and  after  the  ceremony  he 
remarked  to  the  husband:  "Friend,  thou  art  now  at 
the  end  of  thy  troubles."  A  few  weeks  after  the  young 
man  came  to  the  good  minister,  boiling  over  with  rage — 
his  wife  was  a  regular  vixen — "  I  thought  you  told  me 
that  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  troubles?"  "So  I  did, 
friend;  but  I  did  not  say  which  end." 

The  Motive. — An  old  fellow  of  the  ultra-inquisitive 
order  asked  a  little  girl  on  board  a  train,  who  was 
sitting  by  her  mother,  as  to  her  name,  destination,  etc 
After  learning  that  she  was  going  to  Philadelphia,  be 
asked,  "  What  motive  is  taking  you  thither,  my  dear?" 
"  I  believe  they  call  it  a  locomotive,  sir,"  was  the  inuo- 
cent  reply.   The  "  intrusive  stranger  "  was  extinguished. 
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Shining  Christians.— "Let  your  light  to  thine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  may  tee  your  good  works,  and  glo- 
rify your  Father  which  it  in  heaven." 

This  passage  in  our  Lord's  beautiful  and  impressive 
discourse  upon  the  Mount,  embodies  a  sentiment  worthy 
of  the  life-long  study  and  faithful  application  of  every 
genuine  Christiau.  That  aentiment  is  briefly  this: 
Christianity  in  the  world  is  promoted  precisely  in  the 
proportion  that  its  advocates  show  forth  in  their  daily 
lives  its  practical  excellencies  and  virtues.  Heaven 
depends  upon  the  faithfulness  and  moral  purity  of 
God's  people  every-where  for  the  dissemination  of  a 
pure  religion  throughout  the  world.  Religion  is  a  life, 
an  intense,  active  force  in  the  individual  character  and 
experience;  and  as  such  can  stand  the  test  of  the  most 
rigid  analysis  of  its  divine  claims.  It  had  been  little 
to  the  purpose,  if  the  early  disciples  had  exhibited  in 
their  preaching  the  sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yet  failed  to  exhibit  in  their  daily  lives  its  equally 
sublime  principles  and  spiritual  fruits. 

That  men  may  be  led  to  "  glorify  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,"  is  an  effect  to  which  every  religious  life 
must  unerringly  point.  The  command  from  Heaven 
to  every  regenerated  soul  is,  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee."  Christians  are  moral  luminaries,  "heaven-light- 
ed stars."  They  are  "  the  children  of  the  light,"  and 
shine  they  must  by  the  necessity  of  the  light  which  is 
within  them.  They  are  the  light  of  the  world.  "  A 
city  set  on  a  bill  can  not  be  hid;"  neither  can  a  spirit- 
ually-illumined heart  keep  from  shining.  It  is  no 
more  Heaven's  appointment  that  the  stars  shall  reflect 
the  light  of  the  sun  than  it  is  that  Christians  shall  re- 
flect that  of  "the  Sun  of  Righteousness."  Light  from 
Heaven  shines  upon  them  that  they  may  reflect  the 
same  upon  the  world.  'Let  them,  therefore,  shine  out 
upon  a  dark  and  dying  world;  let  their  lives  ever  re- 
flect the  light,  glory,  and  beauty  of  the  Savior's  blessed 
religion ! 

"  Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  oar  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 
Aj  if  we  had  them  not." 

"  That  they  may  see  your  good  works."  See  what? 
Your  good  works.  The  life  of  every  good  man  is  a 
grand  series  of  good  works.  Pure  and  un defiled  re- 
ligion can  produce  none  other  than  good  works.  Like 
his  blessed  Lord,  the  true  Christian  goes  about  doing 
good.  The  apostolic  injunction,  "  be  careful  to  main- 
tain good  works,"  is  his  great  life-motto.  Men  take 
nothing  for  granted  in  religion.  Christianity  has  to 
fight  its  way  to  human  credence  on  the  strength  of  its 
own  principles  and  merits;  and  this  it  is  abundantly 
able  to  do.  As  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  investiga- 
tion as  a  divine  system  of  ethics,  neither  has  it  any 
thing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  gain,  when  fairly  ex- 
hibited in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Christian.  The 
world  has  the  right— a  right  accorded  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church — to  ask  for  the  fruits  of  Christianity  in  the 


individual  life.  In  this  world  of  sin  and  selfishness, 
men  must  know  and  acknowledge  that "  good  works," 
unfolded  in  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  good 
man,  can  only  result  from  the  operation  of  a  divine 
principle  in  the  heart  and  life.  The  stars  are  no  more 
in  the  heavens  by  Divine  power  than  are  good  works 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Reason,  as  well  as  revelation, 
may  ask,  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil."  When  God's  people  let  their 
light  shine,  men  "  see  their  good  works,"  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  their  source,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  not  unfrequently  "glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

The  life  of  every  good  man  is  a  silently  but  effi- 
ciently operative  moral  power  in  the  earth.  It  can  not 
be  otherwise.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  always  must 
be  so.  The  world  needs  something  palpable — some- 
thing it  can  see  in  the  Christian  life — in  order  to  be 
impressed  with  the  divine  truth  of  religion.  An  illu- 
minated, holy  life — a  practical  exhibition  of  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  Christianity — is  the  most  cogent  of  nil 
reasoning  upon  this  subject.  It  is  vastly  better  than 
the  ablest  sermon  that  can  be  preached  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  religion.  It  is  "  an  epistle  known  and  read  of 
all  men."  The  celebrated  infidel,  who  heard  unmoved 
the  great  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  divine  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  yielded  his  infidelity  and  started 
heavenward  before  a  more  potent  argument — the  pious 
life  of  a  poor,  helpless  Christian  widow.  No  wonder 
an  inspired  apostle  wrote  those  pregnant  words  for  the 
Churches:  "  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that 
they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works." 

"  Let  your  light  shine  before  men!"  What  a  rebuke 
to  the  idea  of  a  cloistered  piety!  Genuine  religion 
can  not  be  cramped;  it  needs  the  world  for  its  range. 
It  is  here  for  a  purpose.  Like  the  sun  it  must  shine, 
that  its  blessed  light  may  carry  a  blessing  with  it 
wherever  it  goes.  Christ  prayed  not  that  his  disciples 
should  be  removed  from  the  world,  since  the  world  so 
much  needed  them  to  furnish  their  quota  of  religions 
influence  toward  its  redemption;  but  that  they  should 
be  kept  from  the  evil  in  the  world.  Humanity  earn- 
estly needs  the  example  and  influence  of  every  true 
man.  The  light  of  a  heavenly  religion,  shining  before 
men  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  God's  people,  must  pro- 
duce results  of  vast  importance  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  dying  world.  Let  us,  then,  Christian  reader,  look 
at  our  manifest  duty  and  grave  responsibilities  «n  the 
light  of  this  earnest  exhortation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven." 

But  if  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  exalting  in 
proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  Christians  dis- 
charge its  practical  duties  and  exhibit  its  principles  and 
virtues,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  likewise 
true.    "  We  suffer  all  things,"  exclaims  Paul,  "  lest  we 
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should  binder  the  Gospel  of  Christ;"  from  which  the 
inference  is  irresistible,  that  professing  Christians,  by 
failing  to  let  their  light  shine,  may  retard  the  progress 
of  religion  in  the  world.  How  awful  is  the  idea  that 
any  of  God's  professed'  children,  by  default  of  Christian 
duty,  should  be  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  a  human 
soul!  And  yet  when  many  of  them  are  measured  by 
the  Savior's  own  standard — "by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them" — they  are  found  seriously  wanting.  Far 
better  for  such  that  they  had  never  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  solemn  vows  of  our  holy  religion.  The  light 
in  them  being  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness! 

The  want  of  fidelity  upon  the  part  of  many  on  the 
roll  of  Zion  has  done  vastly  more  harm  to  the  cause  of 
religion  than  all  the  infidels  in  the  world.  Infidelity  in 
the  lives  of  its  advocates  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
from  its  principles;  hence  its  measurable  inability  to  do 
severe  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  the  case 
takes  on  a  darker  hue  when  a  professor  of  godliness  is 
recreant  to  the  vows  and  duties  of  his  sacred  profession. 
His  is  a  fearful  attitude  toward  religion,  since  he  prac- 
tices exactly  what  he  condemns  by  profession.  Such  a 
course  is  potent  for  evil  because  it  involves  gross  incon- 
sistency, if  not  downright  hypocrisy,  all  of  which 
Christianity  condemns  in  the  broadest  possible  terms. 
Infidelity  all  the  way  through  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
consistency  in  this  respect;  its  practice  being  accordant 
with  its  creed. 

The  world  is  before  us.  Christian  reader.  It  needs 
all  we  can  do  for  its  spiritual  olevation  and  redemption. 
If  we  have  any  light  from  heaven  upon  our  hearts,  we 
should  let  it  shine  out  in  our  lives.  The  divine  Word 
says  with  great  earnestness,  "  Let  them  that  love  Him 
be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might." 
Never  so  much  does  the  world  need  all  the  light  and  all 
the  power  we  have  in  us  for  its  redemption  to  God. 
Imperiled  souls  all  around  us  demand  that  we  be  shin- 
ing Christians.  Our  own  personal  salvation  likewise 
demands  that  we  shape  as  far  as  we  may  the  destinies 
of  our  fellows  for  heaven  and  immortality.  Shining 
Christians  are  working  Christians. 

u  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle; 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 
Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant, 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; 
Act— act  in  the  living  present, 
Hear*  within  and  God  o'erhead." 

F.  S.  C. 

The  Childbbh  op  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.— 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  "  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  thus 
forcibly  and  pungently  discourses  on  these  Words  of 
our  Lord: 

"  Of  such,  observe.  Not  of  children  themselves,  but 
of  such  as  children.  I  believe  most  mothers  who  read 
that  text  think  that  all  heaven  is  to  be  full  of  babies. 
But  that's  not  so.  There  will  be  children  there,  but 
the  hoary  head  is  the  crown.  'Length  of  days  and 
long  life  and  peace,'  that  is  the  blessing,  not  to  die  in 
babyhood.  Children  die,  but  for  their  parents'  sins; 
God  means  them  to  live,  but  he  can  't  let  them  always; 
then  they  have  their  earlier  place  in  heaven;  and  the 


little  child  of  David,  vainly  prayed  for — the  little  child 
of  Jeroboam,  killed  by  its  mother's  step  on  its  own 
threshold — they  will  be  there.  But  weary  old  David 
and  weary  old  Barzillai,  having  learned  children's 
lessons  at  last,  will  be  there  too;  and  the  one  question 
for  us  all,  young  or  old,  is,  have  we  learned  our  child's 
lesson?  It  is  the  character  of  children  we  want,  and 
must  gain  at  our  peril.  .  .  .  The  first  character  of  right 
childhood  is  that  it  is  modest.  .  .  .  The  second  charac- 
ter of  right  childhood  is  to  be  faithful.  .  .  .  The  third 
character  of  right  childhood  is  to  be  loving  and  gener- 
ous. ...  And  because  of  all  these  characters,  lastly, 
it  is  cheerful.  ...  So,  then,  you  have  the  child's  char- 
acter in  these  four  things — humility,  faith,  charity,  and 
cheerfulness.  That 's  what  you  have  got  to  be  con- 
verted to.  'Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children.'  You  hear  much  of  conversion  nowa- 
days; but  people  always  seem  to  think  they  have  got 
to  be  made  wretched  by  conversion — to  be  converted 
to  long  faces.  No,  friends,  you  have  got  to  be  con- 
verted to  short  ones;  you  have  to  repent  into  child- 
hood, to  repent  into  delight  and  delightsomeness.  You 
can  't  go  into  a  conventicle  but  you  '11  hear  plenty  of 
talk  of  backsliding.  Backsliding,  indeed!  I  can  tell 
you,  on  the  ways  most  of  us  go,  the  faster  we  slide 
back  the  better.  Slide  back  into  the  cradle,  if  going 
on  is  into  the  grave — back,  I  tell  you;  back — out  of 
your  long  faces  and  into  your  long  clothes.  It  is 
among  children  only,  and  as  children  only,  that  you 
will  find  medicine  for  your  healing  and  true  wisdom 
for  your  teaching.  There  is  poison  in  the  counsels  of 
the  men  of  this  world;  the  words  they  speak  are  all 
bitterness,  '  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips,'  but 
1  the  sucking  child  shall  play  by  the  hole  of  the  asp.' 
There  is  death  in  the  looks  of  men.  '  Their  eyes  are 
privily  set  against  the  poor;'  they  are  as  the  uncharm- 
able  serpent,  the  cockatrice,  which  slew  by  seeing. 
But  '  the  weaned  child  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the  cock- 
atrice's den.'  There  is  death  in  the  steps  of  men; 
'their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood;  they  have  com- 
passed us  in  our  steps  like  the  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his 
prey,  and  the  young  lion  lurking  in  secret  places,'  but 
in  that  kingdom  the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  fatling  with  the  lion,  and  '  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.'  There  is  death  in  the  thoughts  of  men;  the 
world  is  one  wide  riddle  to  them,  darker  and  darker 
as  it  draws  to  a  close;  but  the  secret  of  it  is  known  to 
the  child,  and  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is  most  to 
be  thanked  in  that  'he  has  hidden  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  has  revealed  them  unto 
babes.'  Yes,  and  there  is  death — infinitude  of  death — 
in  the  principalities  and  powers  of  men.  As  far  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  our  sins  are — not  set  from 
us,  but  multiplied  around  us:  the  sun  himself,  think 
you  he  now  'rejoices'  to  run  his  course,  when  he 
plunges  westward  to  the  horizon,  so  widely  red,  not 
with  clouds,  but  blood?  And  it  will  be  red  more 
widely  yet.  Whatever  drought  of  the  early  and  latter 
rain  may  be,  there  will  be  none  of  that  red  rain.  You 
fortify  yourselves,  you  arm  yourselves  against  it  in 
vain;  the  enemy  and  avenger  will  be  upon  you  also, 
unless  you  learn  that  it  is  not  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  knitted  gun,  or  the  smoothed  rifle,  but  '  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings'  that  the  strength  is 
ordained  which  shall '  still  the  enemy  and  avenger/  " 
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Former  Seats  of  Learning. — Ireland,  now  bo 
debased  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  deserted  of  her 
children,  desolated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  calling  for 
faithful  missionaries  to  preach  again  in  its  purity  "  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  was,  some  twelve 
centuries  ago,  the  seat  of  learning  and  of  sound  the- 
ology, and  a  nursery  of  able  divines  for  all  Europe. 
One  of  her  most  learned,  holy,  and  zealous  sons,  St. 
Columba,  with  a  faithful  band,  emigrated  in  563  to  the 
small  island  of  Iona,  or  Ichholm,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  there  established  an  institution  of  learn, 
ing  and  religion,  which  became,  and  continued  a  long 
time,  the  center  and  source  of  sound  learning  and 
religion,  not  to  England  only,  but  to  all  Europe.  It 
was  the  place  where  kings  were  buried.  The  lords  of 
the  isles,  the  chief  among  the  kings  of  Scotland  here 
held  their  residence. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  institution  that  Scotland 
obtained  the  title  of  "  learned  Scotia."  Of  this  it  was 
truly  said,  "  Thou  noblest  college  of  the  ancient  earth." 
The  island  is  still  there,  and  a  few  moldering  ruins, 
which  the  traveler  delights  to  visit,  and  on  the  spot  to 
read  the  history  of  its  past.  It  was  of  this  small  but 
venerable  spot  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  journal  of  a 
visit  to  the  "  Scottish  Isles,"  thus  writes:  "  It  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonia  regions,  whence  savage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  Far  be  from 
me  and  my  friends  that  frigid  philosophy,  which  may 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
that  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  and  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
Iona." 

Of  this  the  poet  has  also  sung: 

"  Thou  wert  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 

And  taught  earth's  millions  at  its  shrine  to  bow, 

Though  desolation  wraps  thy  glories  now, 

Still  thou  wilt  be  a  marvel  through  all  timo 

lor  what  thou  hast  been ;  and  the  dead  who  rot 

Around  the  fragments  of  thy  towers  sublime, 

Once  taught  the  world,  and  swayed  the  realm  of  thought, 

And  ruled  the  warriors  of  each  northern  clime." 

From  this  now  desolate  place  there  issued  forth  num- 
bers of  learned  and  holy  men  as  missionaries  to  convert 
the  Saxons,  who  were  yet  heathen,  and  to  comfort  and 
sustain  the  Christians  in  Scotland  and  England  who 
were  harassed  and  persecuted. 

Where  Familiar  Quotatiokb  Come  From.— 
"  There  is  death  in  the  pot,"  is  from  the  Bible,  2  Kings 
iv,  40.  "  Lovely  and  pleasaut  in  their  lives,  and  in 
death  they  were  not  divided,"  is  spoken  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  2  Samuel  i,  23.  "  A  man  after  his  own 
heart,"  1  Samuel  xiii,  12.  "The  apple  of  his  eye," 
Deut.  xix,  21.  "  A  still  small  voice,"  1  Kings  xix,  12. 
"  Escaped  with  the  skiu  of  my  teeth,"  Job  xix,  20. 
•'  That  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book,"  Job  xxi, 


35.  "  Spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree,"  Psalm 
xxxvii,  2.  "  Hung  our  harps  upon  the  willow,"  Psalm 
cxxxvii,  2.  "  Riches  certainly  make  [not  take,  as  it  is 
often  quoted]  themselves  wings,"  Proverbs  xxiit,  5 
"  Heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  Ibid  xxv,  22. 
"  No  new  things  under  the  sun,"  Ecclesiastes  i,  9. 
"Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  Ibid  xii, 
12.  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  " — made 
famous  by  Patrick  Henry — Jeremiah  viii,  11.  "  My 
name  is  legion,"  Mark  v,  9.  "  To  kick  against  the 
pricks,"  Acts  ix,  5.  "  Make  a  virtue  of  necessity,0 
Shakspeare's  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  "  All  that 
glitters  is  not  gold,"  usually  quoted,  "All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters,"  Merchant  of  Venice.  "  Screw  your 
courage  to  the  sticking  place,"  not  point — Macbeth. 
"  Make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  Ibid.  "  Hang  oat 
your  banners  on  the  outward  walls,"  Ibid.  "  Keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  our  [not  the]  ear,  but  break 
it  to  our  hope,"  Ibid. 

"  It 's  an  ill  wind  turns  no  good,"  usually  quoted, 
"It's  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good,"  Thomas  Tassex, 
1580.  "Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,**  Ibid. 
"  Look  ere  you  leap,"  Hudibras,  commonly  quoted, 
"  Look  before  you  leap."  "  Out  of  mind  as  soon  as 
out  of  sight,"  usually  quoted,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,"  Lord  Brooke.  "  What  though  the  field  be  lost* 
all  is  not  lost,"  Milton.  "  Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever 
fallen,"  Ibid.  "Necessity,  the  tyrant's  pWa,"  Ibid. 
"  The  old  man  eloquent,"  Ibid.  "  Peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories," Ibid.  "  Though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  't  is 
death  to  us,"  Roger  L'Estrange.  "All  cry  and  no 
wool " — not  little  wool — Hudibras.  "  Count  their  chick- 
ens ere  [not  before]  they  are  hatched,"  Ibid.  "  Through 
thick  and  thin,"  Dryden.  "When  Greeks  joined 
Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war,"  usually  quoted, 
"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war,"  Nathaniel  Lee,  1692.  "Of  two  evils  I  have 
chosen  the  least,"  Prior.  "Richard  is  himself  again," 
Col  ley  Cibber.  "  Classic  ground,"  Addison.  "  A  good 
hater,"  Johnson.  "  My  name  is  Norval,"  John  Home, 
1808.  "  Ask  me  no  questions  and  I  '11  tell  you  no 
fibs,"  Goldsmith. 

Origi*  op  Prairiss. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Scientific  Association  at  Buffalo,  Professor 
Newberry  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  origin  of 
prairies.  The  Professor  remarked  that  great  di?ersity 
of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  causes  which  had  produced 
over  half  our  continent  a  growth  of  forests,  and  over 
the  other  half  only  an  herbaceous  vegetation;  but  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  questions  that  divided  the 
scientific  world,  if  the  disputants  could  meet  on  com- 
mon ground,  aud  each  study  the  phenomena  observed 
by  others,  and  not  exclusively  his  own  data,  there 
would  be  comparatively  very  little  discord.  He  had 
spent  some  years  on  the  prairies  in  various  parts  of 
the  far  West,  and  he  felt  confident  that  any  one  who 
would  go  over  the  ground  he  had  traversed  would 
agree  with  bim  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  forests. 
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as  a  general  rule,  depended  on  the  amount  of  precipi- 
tated moisture.  The  central  portion  of  the  continent, 
as  others,  was  comparatively  dry,  and  was  consequently 
treeless,  except  on  the  mountain  belts,  which  acted  as 
condensers,  and  precipitated  an  amount  of  water  which 
sustained  a  forest  growth.  The  rain-fall  was  greater 
in  that  part  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  here  we  have  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 

Along  the  line  where  the  treeless  and  forest  districts 
meet,  local  causes  determined  the  presence  or  absence 
of  trees.  Belts  of  timber  bordered  the  streams  and 
covered  the  more  porous  and  absorbent  soils,  while 
the  level  surfaces  with  a  fine  unporous  soil — sometimes 
very  wet  and  sometimes  very  dry — sustained  only  a 
growth  of  grass,  which  could  endure  these  alternations, 
fatal  to  trees.  Annual  fires  had  their  influence  in 
exteuding  the  area  of  grassy  surface,  and  over  much 
of  this  middle  ground  by  man's  intervention,  the  causes 
limitiug  the  growth  of  trees  could  be  removed  and  the 
forest  area  extended.  The  force  of  nature  was  here 
nicely  balanced,  and  slight  causes  would  make  one  or 
the  other  preponderate.  The  many  theories  which 
attributed  prairies  to  other  causes  than  the  want  of 
water  were  wholly  erroneous  and  only  of  local  value. 
On  the  great  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  every 
variety  of  soil  and  surface  failed  to  sustain  trees,  and 
there  only  a  change  of  climatic  conditions  would  change 
the  grass-covered  surface  to  forest. 

Ancient  Manners  and  Customs.— In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  there  is  a  report  for  the  year  1650,  in 


which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  maids  of  honor  desired  to 
have  their  chambers  ceiled,  and  that  the  partition,  that 
is,  of  boards,  be  made  higher,  for  that  the  servants 
looked  over."  And  about  the  same  time  it  is  said 
that  certain  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  guilty 
of  similar  indecorous  behavior,  being  fond  of  peeping 
over  these  boards,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  ladies 
when  at  their  toilet,  whereat  her  Majesty  was  highly 
displeased,  and  severely  reproved  them.  Moreover,  it 
seems  that  the  chamber  for  the  squires  of  the  body 
was  ruinous  and  cold,  and  required  to  be  ceiled  over- 
head and  boarded  under  foot;  and  that  some  part  of 
the  castle  was  so  much  out  of  repair  that  the  rain 
beat  in.  It  is  not  more  curious  than  instructive  to 
note  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland  about  the  same 
period.  There  was  even  a  greater  lack  of  personal 
comfort  among  the  nobility  in  that  country  than  in 
England.  The  Earl  of  Buchnn,  in  his  Antiquarian 
Researches,  gives  the  following  rare  piece  of  informa- 
tion, which  at  least  shows  linen  to  have  been  a  rare 
commodity  in  the  days  of  James  VI.  In  the  archives 
of  the  Mar  family,  under  a  section  dedicated  to  antique 
costume,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  royal  charge  [James] 
continued  under  the  nature  of  his  governante  the  Dow- 
ager  Countess  of  Mar  [as  toward  his  mouth  and  order- 
ing  Of  his  person,]  had  in  the  dead  of  night  been  seized 
with  a  colic.  The  ladies  of  honor  were  all  summoned 
from  their  warm  beds  to  attend  his  Heeniss;  when,  as 
was  remarked,  none  of 'the  ladies  bad  any  shifts,  except 
the  said  Countess  of  Mar,  her  ladyship  being  tender " 
[sickly.] 
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The  Conversion  op  the  Northern  Nations. 
The  Boyle  Lectures  jor  the  Year  1865.  By  Charles 
Mcrivalc,  B.  D.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  231.  |2.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co. — 
These  Lectures  are  intended  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  author's  discourses  on  the  "  Conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire."  In  both  works  the  object  of  the  author 
has  been,  not  to  give  us  a  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  pagans  of  the  Roman  Empire 
or  the  heathen  of  the  North,  but  rather  to  indicate  the 
principles  and  the  providential  influences  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  the  nations  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel  when  offered  to  them.  "  The  main  object,"  says 
the  author,  "  has  been  to  impress  upon  the  hearer  or 
reader  the  conviction,  which  must  be  ever  present  to 
the  mind  accustomed  to  study  the  broad  features  of 
human  history,  of  the  gradual  and  constant  prepara- 
tion of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  known  periods  of 
antiquity,  for  the  full  development  of  religious  life 
under  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  well  to 
hold  fast  the  assurance  of  the  continuity  of  God's 
providence  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  our  species;  to 
be  convinced  that,  as  we  can  discover  no  entirely  new 
creation  in  the  progress  of  material  things  since  the 
first  beginning  we  can  trace  of  them,  so  neither  has 
there  been  any  entirely  new  moral  or  religious  revela- 
tion vouchsafed  to  us.    The  same  God  has  been  over 


all  his  works,  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  from 
the  beginning,  animating,  amending,  informing,  indoc- 
trinating bis  moral  creation,  from  time  to  time,  in  an 
appointed  order  and  sequence,  but  never  eutirely  break- 
ing with  the  past,  and  effecting  a  new  creation  without 
using  the  materials  of  the  old.  Our  religion  is  a  his- 
torical one;  it  is  the  history  of  religious  progress." 
Again  the  author  says,  "As  in  my  former  lectures  I 
thought  it  right  and  just  to  show,  as  far  as  I  might, 
the  elements  of  truth  and  goodness  disseminated 
among  the  benighted  votaries  of  the  imperial  schools 
and  temples,  so  in  these  I  have  not  shrunk  from  indi- 
cating the  thread  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  which 
runs  through  the  groveling  superstitions  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  even  of  the  Northern  barbarians." 

These  extracts  indicate  the  scope  and  spirit  of  these 
profoundly  interesting  lectures.  Br.  Merivale  is  a 
philosophical  historian,  a  fact  abundantly  evident  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  his 
"  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  now  also  in 
the  work  before  us.  He  believes  in  God,  a  present, 
personal,  all-controlling,  and  all-directing  God,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  He  discovers 
his  hand  in  all  the  events  of  human  history,  and  finds 
the  center  of  all  history  in  the  revelation  and  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  divine  part  in  history  has  been 
the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  nations  for  its  reception.  In  all  nations  he 
finds  the  indications  of  this  preparation.  The  labor  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  indicate  the  points  of  attach- 
ment and  sympathy  which  the  Gospel  would  find  among 
the  Northern  nations,  when  the  missionaries  would 
carry  it  to  them,  or  their  conquest  of  Rome  would 
bring  them  into  contact  with  it.  These  points  of  at- 
tachment are  found  in  the  moral  and  religious  tradi- 
tions existing  among  them,  in  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, in  their  sense  of  personal  relation  to  God,  and  in 
their  home-life  developing  the  sense  of  male  and  female 
equality.  In  all  these  and  much  more  the  author  finds 
the  elements  of  a  divine  preparation,  making  these 
northern  barbarians  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  when- 
ever it  reached  them.  A  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Merivale  needs  no  commendation.  Oor  readers  will 
find  in  the  present  number  a  specimen  of  his  admirable 
style  in  the  article  we  have  selected,  entitled  "  Woman's 
Spiritual  Claims." 

Recent  British  Philosophy:  A  Review  with  Crit- 
icisms; Including  tome  Comments  on  Mr.  Mill's  Answer 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  By  David  Masson.  12mo. 
Pp.  335.  f  1.50.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  <*  Co.  an- 
cinnati;  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. — The  substance  of  the 
greater  portion  of  these  pages  was  delivered  in  the 
form  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Masson  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  as  a  critical  writer  of  much  ability.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  as  an  original  thinker  or  philos- 
opher, but  as  a  critic  of  the  schools  of  modern  philos- 
ophy he  is  strikingly  clear  in  his  perception  of  their 
characteristic  traits,  and  possesses  a  very  happy  faculty 
for  presenting  his  thoughts  in  a  perspicuous  and  en- 
gaging manner.  His  present  work  is  a  very  interest- 
ing review,  apparently  unclouded  by  prejudice,  of  the 
different  characteristics  of  those  British  thinkers  who, 
during  the  last  generation,  have  most  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  times.  Beginning  with  an  admirable 
survey  of  the  past  thirty  years,  he  proceeds  to  a  crit- 
ical indication  of  the  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence between  the  various  schools.  To  the  influence  of 
Carlyle,  Hamilton,  and  Mill  he  attributes  the  new 
movement  in  British  philosophy.  "  Whatever  other 
men,"  be  remarks,  "seniors  or  coevals  of  these  three, 
may  be  named  as  having  cooperated  with  them,  either 
as  urging  views  of  their  own  or  as  continuing  the 
older  philosophic  influences — and  I,  for  one,  think  that 
the  beneficial  influeuce  of  Coleridge  was  not  exhausted 
at  his  death — certain  it  is  that  it  is  to  Carlyle,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mill  that  all  would  point  as  having  been  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  free  or  uncovenanted  Brit- 
ish speculation  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Probably 
first  in  the  order  of  effect  came  Carlyle,  in  all  whose 
writings,  historical  or  other,  down  to  the  last,  there 
have  been  veins  and  blasts  of  that  philosophy  which 
the  earliest  of  them  announced,  and  the  resistless  dif- 
fusion of  which,  and  even  of  the  phrases  and  idioms 
in  which  it  was  couched,  over  the  entire  surface  and 
through  the  entire  speech  of  these  islands,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Hamilton's  influ- 
ence was  long  more  local  and  obscure.  But,  for  twenty 
years,  he  was  teaching  logic  and  metaphysics  to  large 
classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  thus,  as 
well  as  latterly  by  publications  bearing  his  name,  there 


was  shed  through  educated  British  society  some  recog- 
nition of  his  system  of  thought,  and  a  certain  Hamil- 
ton ian  leaven  which  is  still  working.  Mill,  too,  baa 
more  than  fnl  filled  his  promise.  To  his  Logic,  pub- 
lished in  1843,  there  have  succeeded  his  other  well- 
known  works,  and  with  such  accumulated  effect  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  Mill, 
as  a  philosopher,  that  is  in  the  ascendant  in  Britain. 
It  is  Mill  that  our  young  thinkers  at  the  universities, 
our  young  legislators  in  Parliament,  our  young  critics 
in  journals,  and  our  young  shepherds  on  the  mount- 
ains, consult,  and  quote,  and  swear  by." 

He  gives  .a  high  and  favorable  position  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  has  formed  to  himself  the  largest  new 
scheme  of  systematic  philosophy,  and  who  "  has  al- 
ready shot  his  thoughts  the  farthest."  "  I  should  say." 
says  Mr.  Masson,  "that  he  is  the  British  thinker  who 
has  most  distinctly  realized  the  absolute  necessity  that 
philosophy  lies  under,  of  dealing  with  the  total  coemo- 
logical  conception  as  well  as  with  the  mere  physical  or 
physiological  organism — and  this  from  the  demonstra- 
ble inter-relatedness  of  both — if  it  would  grasp  ail  the 
present  tbrobbings  of  the  speculative  intellect.  His 
writings  take  for  granted  this  necessity,  and  make  it 
plainer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  No  where  else  are 
the  various  sciences  so  fished  for  generalizations  that 
may  come  together  as  a  whole  to  help  in  forming  a 
philosophy.  No  where  else,  at  all  events,  is  there  a 
more  beautiful  and  fearless  exposition  of  some  of  ihose 
recent  scientific  notions  which  I  spoke  of  in  the  last 
chapter  as  affecting  our  views  of  metaphysical  prob- 
lems. There  are  parts  of  Mr.  Spencer  s  writings  occu- 
pied with  such  expositions,  which,  from  sheer  scientific 
clearness  and  adequacy  of  language  to  the  matter,  have 
all  the  effect  of  a  poem.  If  even  only  for  such  ren- 
derings of  high  scientific  conceptions,  on  the  chance  of 
their  somehow  taking  possession  of  the  popular  soul, 
and  uniting  there  to  rectify  previous  forms  of  thought, 
he  would  deserve  honorable  recognition." 

Buckle,  and  the  whole  school  of  British  Comteism. 
receive  careful  and  appreciative  consideration,  and 
even  Swedenborgianism  and  spiritualism  come  in  for 
their  share  of  impartial  criticism.  The  book  is  timely, 
able,  and  in  style,  such  as  one  can  read  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Discourses  of  Redemption:  Designed  both  as  BQh 
lical  Expositions  for  the  People  and  Hints  to  Theolog- 
ical Students.  By  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  Late  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology  at 
Danville,  Kentucky.  Svo.  Pp.  488.  $3.  New  York: 
D.  AppUton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  <£-  Co.— 
The  author  finds  some  fault  with  the  prevalent  mode 
of  preaching,  as  "  that  of  theological  disquisition,  eth- 
ical essays,  rhetorical,  persuasive,  or  emotional  appeal, 
founded  upon  a  shred  of  the  sacred  text  chosen  as  a 
motto,  or,  at  best,  as  suggesting  simply  the  theological 
topic  of  the  occasion.  Whereas  the  true  theory  of 
preaching,  as  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  manifestly 
assumes  its  purpose  to  be  the  showing  of  the  people 
how  to  read  the  Word  of  God;  and  leading  them  to 
feel  that  'this  day  is  the  Scripture  fulfilled  in  their 
ears,'  and  that  these  are  the  words  of  a  Jesus  who  not 
only  spake  by  holy  men  of  old,  but  who  isnoiropoaJting 
with  living  utterance  to  the  men  of  this  generation." 
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We  agree  with  the  author  in  theory,  and  heartily  be* 
lieve  that  less  devising  of  sermons  on  special  subjects, 
with  more  extended  and  direct  expositions  of  the 
Word  of  God,  making  the  Scriptures  a  living  message 
from  God  to  man,  translating  them  into  the  current 
forms  of  thought  and  speech,  would  be  more  perma- 
nently attractive  and  much  more  profitable.  Of  all 
the  sermons  we  have  heard  we  give  the  decided  pref- 
erence to  one  that  we  heard  from  one  of  the  Bishops 
of  our  Church,  which  consisted  of  a  simple,  practical, 
teuder,  and  earnest  exposition  of  a  whole  chapter  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  from  what  we  witnessed  in 
the  audience  on  that  occasion,  we  are  sure  there  were 
but  few  present  whose  minds  were  not  instructed  and 
whose  hearts  were  not  deeply  moved.  The  volume 
before  us  offers  itself  as  a  specimen  of  expository 
preaching,  or,  rather,  of  the  author's  method  of  con* 
secutive  preaching,  by  following  the  development  of 
the  one  great  central  thought  of  the  Bible  through  the 
successive  eras  of  revelation.  The  author's  object  is 
twofold:  first,  of  suggestion  to  young  preachers  in  their 
attempts  to  develop  the  various  parts  of  Scripture  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  people,  and,  secondly,  of  in- 
struction to  Christians,  and  inquirers,  and  other  earn- 
est persons  troubled  with  doubts  touching  the  inspira- 
tion or  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  We  would  hardly 
be  willing  to  accept  the  author's  sermons  as  models  for 
universal  preaching,  unless  all  preaching  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  "students  of  art,  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology," from  whom  he  received  assurance  of  the  prof- 
itableness of  his  discourses.  As  a  book  this  is  an 
admirable  production,  learned,  thoughtful,  argumenta- 
tive, and  suggestive,  which  will  abundantly  repay  a 
careful  reading  and  study — as  models  of  popular  ser* 
mons,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  guarantee  a  con- 
gregation of  scholars  to  make  them  acceptable  and 
profitable. 

Six  Months  at  the  White  House  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  By  F.  B  Carpenter.  12mo.  Pp.  354. 
New  York:  Surd  it  Houghton.  Cincinnati:  B.  W. 
Carroll  it  Co. — For  six  months  Mr.  Carpenter  was  oc- 
cupied in  painting  his  magnificent  picture — the  "  First 
Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  and  dur- 
ing that  time  enjoyed  constant  intercourse  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  as  well  as  the  various  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  the  book  before  us  he  has  written  out  in 
detail  the  history  of  his  connection  with  the  President, 
and  has  interwoven  with  his  own  story  various  remi- 
niscences and  personal  relations,  collected  and  given  to 
him  by  different  individuals.  The  result  is  a  most  de- 
lightful volume.  Written  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
affection,  the  book  is,  nevertheless,  a  simple  matter-of- 
fact  record  of  daily  experience  and  observation,  frag- 
mentary but  true,  in  all  essential  particulars.  "  There 
has  been  no  disposition,"  says  the  author,  "  to  select 
from,  embellish,  or  suppress  any  portion  of  the  material 
in  my  possession.  The  incidents  given  were  not  in  any 
sense  isolated  exceptions  to  the  daily  routine  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life.  My  aim  has  been  throughout  these 
pages  to  portray  the  man  as  he  was  revealed  to  me, 
without  any  idealization."     . 

The  Handbook  foe  Mothers:  A  Guide  in  the 
Care  of  Young  Children.  By  Edward  H.  Parker,  M. 
D.    l2mo.    Pp.  250.    New  York:  Surd  it  Houghton, 


Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  it  Co.— This  is  just  the  little 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  wife  and  mother 
for  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  in  the  management  of  the 
health  of  the  household,  especially  of  the  children.  It 
is  not  one  of  those  extra  professional,  catch-penny  books 
issued  by  ignorant  pretenders  or  self-styled  professors 
of  medical  specialities,  but  is  the  work  of  an  eminent 
and  experienced  physician,  and  details  just  those  facts 
that  every  mother  ought  to  know.  It  is  not  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  physician,  but  to  impart  intelli- 
gence, and  to  relieve  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the 
mother,  by  giving  her  such  information  as  will  enable 
her  intelligently  to  comprehend  and  treat  the  ailments 
of  her  children,  and,  indeed,  to  prevent  a  great  many 
of  those  ailments  by  judicious  and  healthful  manage- 
ment.   It  is  an  admirable  little  book. 

The  Home-Life:  In  the  Light  of  its  Divine  Idea. 
By  Jamee  Baldwin  Brown,  B.  A.  lQmo.  Pp.  327. 
$1:  New  York:  D.  AppUton  it  Co.  Cincinnati:  B. 
W.  Carroll  it  Co. — This  would  constitute  an  excellent 
companion-book  for  the  one  noticed  above.  That  di- 
rects in  preserving  the  physical  health  of  the  family; 
this  in  preserving  the  peace,  harmony,  and  happiness 
of  the  household.  The  author  studies  the  relations  of 
life  in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  treating  of 
Husband  and  Wife,  Children,  Masters,  Servants,  relig- 
ious and  secular  Education,  Recreation,  Getting  out  into 
Life,  the  Family  Ministry,  the  Golden  Autumn,  and  the 
Whole  Family.  The  style  of  this  work  is  attractive, 
and  the  work  itself  is  eminently  fitted  for  every  house- 
hold in  the  land,  reviewing  as  it  does  our  whole  course 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Battle  Pieces  and  Aspects  of  the  War.  By 
Herman  Melville.  12roo.  Pp.  272.  f  1.75.  New  York: 
Harper  it  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  it  Co. — 
Another  book  of  poems,  war-inspired,  not  exhibiting 
a  very  high  order  of  poetry,  but  interesting  as  detail- 
ing in  measured  form  many  of  the  stirring  incidents 
and  eveuts  of  our  country's  great  strife. 

The  Children's  Centenary  Memorial;  or,  Ex- 
hibition-Book. By  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.  18mo.  Pp. 
117.  New  York:  N.  TibbaU.  Cincinnati:  Poe  it 
Hitchcock. — This  is  a  volume  of  dialogues,  addresses, 
and  poems,  written  by  the  best  Sunday  school  authors 
of  our  denomination  as  a  basis  for  Sunday  school  Cen- 
tenary celebrations.  They  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  history  and  incident,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  it  is  not  only  a  capital  book  for  the  Sunday  school, 
but  would  be  a  most  profitable  and  interesting  exercise 
to  have  the  children  read  it  in  dialogue  form  at  home. 
It  is  almost  a  complete  child's  history  of  the  early  days 
of  our  Church. 

An  Introductory  Latin  Book;  Intended  at  an 
Elementary  Drill-Book,  on  the  Inflections  and  Princi- 
ples oj  the  Language,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  Grammar,  Reader,  and  Latin  Composition. 
By  Albert  Herkness.  12mo.  Pp.  162.— The  title  of 
this  work  makes  known  its  design  and  scope,  and  we 
have  only  to  say  that  it  comes  from  one  whose  previ- 
ous efforts  have  been  indorsed  by  the  highest  classical 
authorities.  Beyond  question,  the  many  excellencies 
of  this  book  will  secure  for  it  a  very  general  accept- 
ance. 
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Brevity  aed  Bbilliahcy  ih  Chess.  A  Collection 
of  Games  at  this  "Royal  Pastime,"  Ingeniously  Con- 
tested and  Ending  with  Scientific  Problems.  By  Miron 
J.  Hazeltine,  Esq.  12mo.  Pp.  272.  New  York:  D. 
Applcton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co.— We 
know  very  little  of  this  "Royal  Pastime,"  and  have 
never  yet  found  any  time  to  pass  in  that  way.  The 
title  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  book. 

Music. — "My  Policy,"  or  Johnson  on  the  Brain. 
Song  and  Chorus.    Words  by  Lnke  Collin.    Music  by 


A.  Weaver.    W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  0.     30  cant* 
Rich,  racy,  and  timely. 

Miscellaneous. — Blackwood s  Edinburgh  Magazine^ 
August.  American  Edition.  Leonard  Scott  <k  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1866.  American  Edi- 
tion.   Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Catalogue  of  the  Willamette  University.  Salem,  Ore- 
gon. Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  Stu- 
dents, 309. 
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THE  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

We  expect  our  present  number  to  reach  our  readers 
in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  and  thank-offerings 
commemorative  of  the  hundredth  year  of  American 
Methodism.  Never  had  a  people  greater  occasion  for 
thankfulness  than  the  one  that  has  come  upon  us  in 
the  form  of  our  Centenary  celebration,  and  we  believe 
the  occasion  will  be  heartily  appreciated  by  all  our 
people,  and  that  the  grand  result  will  even  astonish 
ourselves.  We  need  not  recount  the  marvelous  events 
of  Methodism,  nor  restate  the  magnificent  results  of 
the  past  huudred  years.  We  have  endeavored  to 
gather  and  preserve  in  our  Centenary  Record  and  sta- 
tistical tables,  during  the  year,  a  large  amount  of  facts 
indicative  of  the  growth  and  wonderful  achievements 
of  our  Church.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
periodicals  of  the  Church  and  our  preachers  and  speak- 
ers on  Centenary  occasions  would  necessarily  be 
eharged  with  extravagant  boastfulness  while  recount- 
ing the  labors  and  success  of  Methodism.  We  could 
not  blame  our  outside  friends  for  making  this  charge, 
for  even  the  simple  recital  of  what  God  hath  wrought 
through  the  people  called  Methodists,  presents  re- 
sults so  wonderful  that  the  statement  seems  like  ex- 
travagant self-laudation.  Yet  we  are  confident  that 
nothing  has  been  done  through  vainglory.  It  would 
be  a  very  small  achievement  for  our  Centenary  year 
if  we  satisfied  ourselves  merely  with  the  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  and  spent  it  in  self-congratulations 
over  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  our  fathers.  Yet  to 
this  rejoicing  we  are  entitled.  It  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  our  fathers,  and  it  is  due  to  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  we  rejoice  in  their  labors,  and  offer  our  hearty 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  so  abundantly  blessed  them. 
We  doubt  not  one  of  the  good  results  of  our  Cente- 
nary celebration  will  be  the  good  and  powerful  influ- 
ence which  will  be  felt  for  many  years,  springing  from 
the  vast  amount  of  information  which  will  have  been 
diffused  among  our  people  throughout  the  year,  in  the 
history  of  Methodism  itself.  Our  pulpits,  our  period- 
icals, our  books  have  been  awaking  our  own  people  to 
a  better  understanding  and  higher  appreciation  of  our 
history,  our  polity,  our  peculiar  institutions,  and  our 
adaptedness  to  the  great  work  of  spreading  an  earnest 
and  vital  Christianity  over  this  and  all  other  lands. 
Our  people  will  comprehend  Methodism  better — will 
love  it  even  more  than  they  have  done,  and  will  be 


disposed  to  move  very  carefully  in  making  changes  in 
a  system  that  has  worked  so  successfully  through  the 
past  century.  This  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  Methodism,  both  with  regard  to  its  real 
character  and  relative  importance,  will  also  extend 
beyond  our  own  Church,  and  will  go  far  toward  se- 
curing us  the  position  in  the  world  to  which  aa  a 
Church  we  are  justly  entitled. 

But  we  owe  it  to  these  grand  results  of  the  past  that 
we  accomplish  more  this  year  than  merely  to  attain  to 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  them.  They  will  be 
to  us  a  sublime  inspiration  to  provide  for  making  the 
future  of  our  beloved  Methodism  still  more  glorious 
and  successful.  A  double  obligation  rests  upon  us  to 
make  this  Centenary  year  a  memorable  one  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  the  Church.  We  are  the 
heirs  of  the  glories  of  our  fathers;  and  we  are  also  the 
trustees  of  their  wealth  to  transmit  them  to  oar  chil- 
dren. For  the  honor  of  our  fathers  we  should  poor 
out  our  thank-offerings  to  God.  It  is  due  to  those  he- 
roes of  Methodism,  to  the  self-denying  and  self-sacri- 
ficing men  and  women  of  the  past,  who  by  labors 
abundant  laid  the  foundations  and  built  up  the  super- 
structure of  Methodism  to  its  present  grand  propor- 
tions, that  we  acknowledge  their  labors  in  thanksgiv- 
ing and  cheerful  offerings.  But  it  is  due  also  to  the 
Methodism  of  the  future  that  we  who  live  in  this  mem- 
orable year  should  show  ourselves  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  transmit  the  Church  to  the  future  full  of 
new  inspiration  of  piety  and  zeal,  and  rendered  still 
more  efficient  for  her  grand  mission  in  the  world. 

We  have  good  hope  that  the  first  great  result  of 
the  commemorative  services  of  this  year  will  he  a  gra- 
cious and  wide  spread  revival  of  the  spiritual  and 
earnest  piety  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  Meth- 
odism. We  are  satisfied  that  the  real  secret  of  our 
wonderful  success  does  not  lie  in  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions or  organization  of  our  Church,  but  in  the 
vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  we  preach,  and  the 
earnest  and  zealous  godliness  which  those  doctrines 
inspire.  It  is  this  Christian  life,  this  conscious  recon- 
ciliation to  God  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  this  felt 
and  known  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  us,  that  constitute  the 
power  of  Methodism.  The  admirable  institutions  of 
our  Church  are  but  the  forms  which  this  living  and 
zealous  godliness  have  originated  and  organized  around 
itself— they  are  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  life  giving 
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spirit.  It  was  not  the  itinerancy,  or  the  episcopacy,  or 
the  class  meeting  that  gave  to  Methodism  its  power 
and  triumphs;  it  was  that  conscious  new  life  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  which  made  oar  fathers  themselves 
happy  in  the  love  of  God  and  zealous  for  the  propa- 
gation of  this  blessed  life  to  others.  The  spirit  was 
before  the  body,  sending  forth  those  men  and  women 
of  God  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost,  and  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
Church  organised  themselves  about  this  spirit  as  the 
best  instruments  through  which  it  could  exercise  and 
use  its  divine  force.  We  profoundly  admire  the  or- 
ganization of  Methodism  as  a  wonderfully-symmetrical 
and  efficiently- adjusted  mechanism  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  work;  so  admirable  are  its  adaptations  that 
we  fear  to  see  the  hand  of  change  in  any  way  laid 
upon  it.  We  hope  one  good  result  of  the  sermons  and 
writings  of  the  present  year  will  be  to  secure  within 
and  without  the  Church  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  this  mechanism;  but  we  know  of  no 
other  Church  organization  that  would  be  so  powerless 
and  inefficient  as  Methodism  deprived  of  the  spiritual 
life  and  power  which  first  made  necessary  its  peculiar 
organization,  and  which  must  ever  be  with  it  to  give 
it  significance  and  efficiency.  We  pray  God  that  this 
spirit  may  be  universally  diffused  throughout  the 
Church  this  Centenary  year,  and  infusing  new  life  into 
our  institutions  and  our  people,  may  send  the  Church 
forward  on  another  hundred  years  of  greater  zeal  and 
grander  triumphs  than  even  those  of  the  century  that 
has  passed. 

But  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Methodism  to  adapt  herself  to  present  wants  and  to 
provide  in  her  economy  the  instrumentalities  which 
the  changing  necessities  of  the  world  have  required. 
This  characteristic  should  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  at 
this  great  transition  period.  Our  true  love  to  the 
Church  will  best  be  shown  by  providing  for  her  wants. 
Accordingly,  our  people  and  preachers  are  not  only 
considering  how  they  may  best  express  their  gratitude 
for  the  past,  but  what  they  can  do  for  the  future. 
We  have  accepted  it  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  the 
Church,  and  as  a  plain  indication  of  Providence,  that 
the  mind  of  the  Church  has  been  so  largely  turned 
this  year  to  the  educational  interests  of  Methodism. 
On  this  subject  there  is  full  as  much  unanimity  as  we 
could  expect.  Though  there  is  not  much  disposition  to 
combine  on  any  great  central  institution,  or  even  in 
behalf  of  a  great  central  fund,  there  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal desire  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  our  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Church;  and 
though  it  is  possible  we  may  be  disappointed  in  the 
amount  realized  for  a  central  and  permanent  use,  we 
are  confident  that  the  aggregate  which  our  people  will 
dedicate  this  year  to  the  educational  interests  of  Meth- 
odism will  be  such  as  to  awaken  the  profound  gratitude 
of  the  Church. 

In  this  we  rejoice,  as  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  greatest  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  are  confident  that  the  best  serv- 
ice we  can  now  render  to  the  Methodism  of  the  future 
is  to  transmit  to  our  children  strong  and  well-endowed 
institutions  of  learning.  For  the  establishment  and 
support  of  our  educational  institutions  Methodism  has 
hitherto  had  no  systematic  order,  and  the  benevolence 


of  onr  people  in  this  direction  has  been  left  to  exercise 
itself  rather  by  impulse  than  by  system,  and  as  a  result, 
while  our  other  departments  of  Christian  beneficence 
have  been  steadily  advancing  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  and  wants  of  the  Church,  most  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  have  been  allowed  to  languish,  and 
many  of  them  actually  to  suffer  embarrassment  for 
want  of  help.  To  place  our  institutions  of  learning  on 
solid  foundations  by  freeing  them  from  embarrassment 
and  endowing  them  for  permanent  usefulness  in  the 
future,  would  be  an  achievement  of  incalculable  value 
to  our  future  history.  It  is  certaiu  that  one  of  the 
great  wants  of  Methodism,  to  make  it  an  efficient 
Church  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  future,  to  secure 
to  it  its  just  influence  and  power  in  society  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  is  the  liberal  education  of  ber 
ministry,  and  diffused  education  among  her  people.  A 
Church  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  with  such  rela- 
tions to  the  American  nation,  and  with  such  resources, 
owes  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  Christianity  and  the  country 
to  take  a  large  share  in  the  Christian  education  of 
the  people;  she  owes  it  to  herself  that  she  should  be 
able  to  send  forth  a  constantly-increasing  number  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  would  be  capable  of 
filling  positions  of  usefulness,  responsibility,  and  power 
in  both  the  Church  and  the  country.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  always  appreciated  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  education,  and  has  done  nobly  during  her  past 
history  in  founding  and  building  up  institutions  of 
learning;  we  believe  the  magnificent  results  of  this 
Centenary  year  in  the  aggregate  contributions  made 
for  educational  purposes  will  place  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  agencies  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  nation.  That  is  the  position  she  ought  to 
occupy,  and  we  devoutly  pray  that  this  year  she  may 
attain  it. 

Centenary  Mission-House.— The  General  Cente- 
nary Committee  has  placed  among  the  "  Centennial  ob- 
jects" to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  Church  this 
year,  the  building  of  a  Mission-House.  This  is  one 
of  those  noble  and  characteristic  objects  on  which  we 
can  all  harmonize,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole 
Church  should  contribute  to  this  purpose.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  visible  and  connectional  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  Centenary  year.  What 
one  could  be  more  useful,  more  connectional,  more 
honorable  to  the  whole  Church  than  a  substantia]  and 
well-arranged  house  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
great  and  growing  missionary  necessities?  The  ladies 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Ladies' 
Centenary  Association  have  resolved  to  make  this  the 
principal  object  to  which  they  will  devote  their  offer- 
ings. This  has  led  many  in  other  parts  of  the  Church 
to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  local  enterprises  of  the 
year  and  to  forget  its  connectional  character.  The 
ladies  do  not,  however,  propose  themselves  to  bnild  the 
Mission -House,  but  to  aid  in  this  work.  The  enter- 
prise, if  it  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  its  importance,  would  transcend  their  ability. 
But  if  it  were  practicable  for  them  to  do  this  whole 
work,  it  is  not  desirable  they  should;  it  should  be  the 
work  of  the  whole  Church,  and  contributions  should 
be  made  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that 
when  accomplished  we  may  speak  of  it  as  our  Mission- 
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House.  The  Central  Committee  has,  therefore,  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  whole  Church  in  behalf  of  this  inter- 
est, of  which  we  can  only  present  the  concluding  par- 
agraphs: 

"  One  thought  more.  This  object  of  our  Centenary 
support  is  preeminently  conneeiional  Our  Missionary 
Society  permeates  the  whole  Church,  and  spreads  its 
net-work  over  the  whole  land.  The  sixty-two  Annual 
Conferences  are  all  auxiliaries;  nearly  every  society  in 
these  Annual  Conferences  is  auxiliary  to  these  auxil- 
iaries, and  nearly  every  Sunday  school  is  a  missionary 
association,  connected  either  with  the  Conference  or 
the  general  association.  Now  here  is  our  connectional 
missionary  work;  and  as  the  heart  receives  all  the 
blood  at  the  center,  and  then  sends  it  out  again  to  the 
extremities,  so  our  Missionary  Society  receives  the 
contributions  of  the  whole  Church  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  it,  even  from  our  foreign  mission  fields, 
China,  India,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  These  moral  currents  to  and  fro  are  the  life 
of  the  Church ;  they  constitute  the  power  of  its  growth, 
of  its  development,  of  its  beauty,  and  of  its  interest. 
And  consequently  we  ask  all  persons  to  aid  in  giving 
to  our  Missionary  Society  this  Centenary  Mission- 
House.  There  ought  to  be  many  noble  contributions 
to  this  object.  TJiere  are  men  and  women  in  the 
Church  who  ought  to  give  their  five  thousand,  two 
thousand,  one  thousand,  and  down  to  lesser  sums. 
There  are  men  and  women  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try who  should  contribute  in  like  manner,  and  then 


when  we  have  these  larger  contributions  we  will  at 
gladly  receive  the  widow's  mite  and  the  children's 
pence. 

And  now  we  will  say  to  the  whole  Church,  if  yon 
will  give  to  our  noble  Society  these  mission  premise*, 
and  then  lift  up  your  hearts  in  fervent  believing  prayer 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  baptism  of  the  missionary 
spirit  to  come  upon  us  in  this  year  of  the  Centenary 
celebration,  we  will  accomplish  the  great  avowed  pur- 
pose of  our  Church  organisation — spreading  Scriptural 
holiness  over  all  lands;  and  our  monumental  offering 
at  our  next  Centennial  celebration  shall  be  a  restored 
humanity,  and  as  it  comes  up  in  the  heavenlj  realm, 
it  shall  awaken  the  most  glowing  gratitude  and  praise 
of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  Angels  shall 
see  it  with  adoring  wonder,  and  God  shall  behold  it 
with  infinite  and  eternal  complacency. 

J.  M'Clixtock,  D.  Curry, 

G.  R.  Crooks,  O.  Hott, 

J.  Bishop,  C  C  North, 

W.  C.  Hott,  See.  Central  Committee. 

Thb  Ket-Notb. — The  key-note  of  the  grand  Cen- 
tenary month  has  been  struck.  Just  as  we  close  this 
department  of  our  number  we  catch  the  echoes  coming 
from  the  far  East  At  a  meeting  held  Tuesday  evening, 
September  25th,  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  the 
contributions  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of  $613,450! 
Te  Deum  laudamusl  We  accept  this  as  prophetic  of 
the  grand  results  of  the  Centenary  year. 
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THE  DIVINE  TEST  OF  A  DIVINE  DOCTRINE. 

Thb  Divine  Teacher  did  not  demand  a  blind,  credu- 
lous, unquestioning  adoption  of  his  lessons  and  mission. 
For  the  former  he  simply  exacted  an  experimental  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  life; 
for  the  latter  he  makes  appeal  to  his  own  works  and 
the  works  which  should  follow  a  hearty  acceptance  of 
himself  and  his  Holy  offices.  Christianity  comes  to  us 
only  demanding  to  be  received  as  divine  truth,  on  evi- 
dence consistent  with  itself,  and  to  be  tried  as  a  vital 
religion,  by  a  method  consistent  with  human  capacities 
and  its  own  true  character.  It  will  not  be  thrown  into 
the  cold  refrigerator  of  logic,  but  it  will  enter  into  the 
warm  chambers  of  the  living  heart  and  be  tried  by  the 
deep  workings  of  the  inner  life.  It  will  not,  it  can 
not  be  tried  like  facts  in  natural  science,  or  like  truths 
in  the  sphere  of  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  but  it  can 
and  will  be  tried  like  religion.  It  is  not  to  be  tested 
by  the  cold,  formal  intellect,  but  by  the  religious  wants 
and  emotions  of  living  souls.  Nor  is  this  a  fault  of 
Christianity;  it  is  only  a  method  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  its  own  true  character.  Christianity  is  a 
remedy  for  hearts  diseased — its  virtue  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  trying  it. 

This  is  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Divine  Teacher 
himself.  The  doctrines  taught  by  him  presented  a 
great  contrast  with  the  doctrines  believed  and  taught 


among  his  countrymen,  by  their  comprehensiveness, 
their  spirituality,  and  their  authority.  He  elevated 
the  law  of  God  to  a  spiritual  standard  of  outward  and 
inward  life,  and  raised  religion  from  the  character  of 
a  formal  profession  to  that  of  a  life  and  experience 
in  the  heart.  Therefore  his  doctrines,  though  but  the 
enlargement  and  elevation  of  truths  long  existing  in 
germs  among  the  Jews,  struck  them  as  novel  and  un- 
true. They  differed  from  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
existing  among  themselves;  therefore  they  concluded 
that  they  mutt*:  be  different  from  and  inconsistent  with 
the  teachings  of  God.  They  measured  his  doctrines 
by  the  opinions  and  sentiments  existing  among  them- 
selves, and  which  had  come  down  to  them  from  the 
ancients,  but  did  not  study  them  in  their  own  nature, 
in  their  relations  to  God,  or  their  adaptedness  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  men.  They  resorted  to  a 
false  method  of  testing  his  sacred  lessons,  and,  there- 
fore, reached  a  false  conclusion. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  detected  and  exposed  this 
false  method  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  trne  means 
for  determining  whether  he  was  himself  merely  a  hu- 
man originator  of  new  doctrines,  or  whether  his  doc- 
trine came  from  God.  The  method  presented  by  Jesus 
was  that  of  experiment — "Try  it,"  said  the  Divine 
Teacher;  "obey  it;  do  the  will  of  God  as  I  have  de- 
clared it  to  you,  and  in  the  blessed  experience  of  your 
own  hearts,  ye  shall  know  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
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mere  human  invention,  but  has  come  from  God.  Take 
my  doctrine  and  apply  it  to  all  that  you  know  God 
requires  of  man,  and  if  you  find  it  in  any  part  con- 
trary to  the  nature,  perfections,  and  glory  of  God,  or 
to  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  and  welfare  of 
men,  then  reject  it  as  human  and  erroneous.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  ye  find  that  the  sura  and  substance 
of  my  teaching,  is,  that  men  should  supremely  love 
God  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  that  this 
doctrine  must  bring  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  while 
it  produces  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  then  ac- 
knowledge that  it  has  come  from  God.  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  John 
vii,  17. 

In  these  words  the  Lord  prescribes  the  true  and 
only  method  of  testing  his  doctrines,  or  the  true 
means  of  apprehending  the  divine  origin  of  Christian- 
ity. Any  method  of  investigation  of  the  divine  claims 
of  Christianity  which  excludes  an  actual  experiment 
of  its  facts  by  the  human  heart  is  a  false  method,  be- 
cause inconsistent  with  the  character  and  design  of 
the  Gospel.  Every  fact  or  principle  must  be  investi- 
gated in  consistency  with  itself.  We  do  not  measure 
mental  phenomena  by  mathematics,  but  by  metaphys- 
ics. We  can  not  study  human  nature  by  the  science 
of  physiology,  but  by  experience;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
pass  final  judgment  on  a  spiritual  and  experimental 
religion  by  reason  and  logic,  but  by  actual  experiment. 
"  A  and  B  are  chemists;  A  meets  B  and  iu forms  him 
that  he  has  experimented  thus  and  thus,  with  such  and 
such  results;  B  is  incredulous.  A  says  to  him,  '  Do 
not  contradict  me.  I  ask  you  to  take  nothing  upon 
trust.  Go  to  your  laboratory  and  test  the  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  and  rules  of  our  science.  But 
do  not  allege  theory  against  experiment.' "  Such  is 
the  true  and  only  challenge  in  the  department  of  sci- 
ence. Precisely  similar  is  the  challenge  of  Christianity 
to  every  human  being. 

But  men  insist  upon  being  able  to  grasp  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  the  power  of  human  reason,  and  must 
throw  it  into  the  crucible  of  human  thought,  and  be- 
cause, when  they  try  this  experiment,  they  find  it  beset 
with  difficulties  and  impossibilities,  they  will  not  ac- 
knowledge their  weakness,  but  charge  the  fault  on  the 
doctrine.  The  ancient  astronomer  started  out  on  false 
assumptions  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse— the  result  was  the  development  of  a  false  theory 
and  a  failure  to  harmonize  the  phenomena  of  the  crea- 
tion. He  had  neither  the  first  facts  necessary  for  the- 
orizing nor  the  proper  instruments  for  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  those  necessary  facts. 

Certainly  that  must  be  a  false  method  of  judging  of 
a  deeply-spiritual  aud  experimental  religion,  when, 
standing  entirely  aloof  from  its  deep  experience,  we  at- 
tempt to  determine  what  is  true  or  false,  what  is  wise 
or  foolish,  what  is  proper  or  fanatical,  what  is  becoming 
or  unbecoming,  in  a  revelation  or  religion  from  God. 
There  are  some  things  which  can  only  be  known  by  ex- 
perience. All  the  explanations  and  definitions  in  the 
world  can  not  awaken  in  the  blind  an  idea  or  apprecia- 
tion of  light,  color,  or  beauty,  and  no  methods  can  con- 
vey to  the  deaf  a  conception  of  sound.  These  things 
must  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  individual  himself  be- 
fore he  can  conceive  them.     It  is  so  with  the  workings 


of  the  human  heart,  and  religion  is  an  experience  of 
the  heart  Men  reason  about  experimental  Christian- 
ity without  experiencing  it.  In  any  other  similar  case 
we  would  at  once  discover  the  impropriety  and  impos- 
sibility of  a  method  which  would  attempt  to  determine 
experimental  things  without  experience.  The  only 
method  of  determining  the  power  of  a  medicine  on  the 
human  system  is  by  actual  experiment.  How  mnch 
progress  would  medical  science  make  in  the  world  if 
tlrs  method  were  laid  aside  and  remedies  were  adopted 
or  rejected  through  merely  reasoning  on  their  probable 
effects?  Where  would  be  the  grand  discoveries  and 
potent  agencies  which  have  come  from  the  laboratories 
of  modern  chemists,  if  instead  of  subjecting  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  to  actual  experiment,  men  had  only 
reasoned  on  the  probable  results  of  the  decomposition 
and  recombination  of  the  substances  about  them? 

Thus  whole  sciences  depend  on  actual  experiment. 
So  does  the  science  of  religion.  It  involves  facts  and 
principles  which  can  be  known  alone  by  experiment. 
Nor  is  this  an  anomaly.  It  is  so  with  all  the  deep  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  which  can  be  learned  only  by 
actual  experience.  In  vain  would  the  poet  attempt  to 
sing  the  blessedness  of  a  pure  and  holy  love  to  one  who 
had  never  felt  the  emotions  in  his  own  breast.  None 
but  a  mother  can  know  the  depth  and  intensity  of  a 
mother's  love.  None  but  the  stricken,  desolate  heart 
can  know  the  anguish  of  bereavement.  None  but  a 
sinner  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and 
danger,  and  passing  through  the  throes  of  regeneration 
to  a  conscious  peace  and  fellowship  with  a  reconciled 
God,  can  know  the  Gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation. 

Men  who  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  spiritual 
and  experimental  features  of  Christianity  simply  in  the 
exercise  of  human  reason  and  opinion,  must  fail,  be- 
cause they  assume  the  possession  of  capacities  which 
un regenerate  men  are  destitute  of.  It  is  as  though  the 
blind  man  would  attempt  to  study  and  describe  the 
beauties  and  colors  of  the  earth,  and  because  he  can 
not  see,  deny  the  realities  of  those  combinations  of 
beauties  which  thrill  the  hearts  of  those  who  see.  It  is 
as  though  an  individual  who  had  never  been  out  of  the 
bleak  and  barren  regions  of  the  frigid  zone,  should 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  exuberant  vegetation  and 
the  perpetual  Summer  of  the  tropics,  because  he  was 
unable  to  conceive  it.  Men  assume  their  capability  to 
determine  all  about  a  religion  coming  from  God.  The 
Bible  denies  this  capability,  and  human  experience 
proves  the  Bible  to  be  correct.  "  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned,"  is  not  a  mere 
platitude,  but  is  a  significant  and  solemn  fact  in  our 
human  life  of  darkness  and  sin.  The  spiritual  mind 
is  the  essential  condition  for  comprehending  a  spiritual 
religion.  It  was  not  till  Galileo  discovered  the  tele- 
scope that  the  great  problems  of  astronomy  were 
solved,  and  not  till  the  microscope  was  placed  in  our 
hands  that  a  world  of  microscopic  life  was  found  be- 
neath us.  So  it  is  not  till  the  soul,  by  actual  obedi- 
ence, gains  the  spiritual  insight  which  God  vouchsafes 
to  the  humble  seeker,  that  man  is  able  to  appreciate 
that  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  realize  in  his  own  experi- 
ence that  it  is  from  God. 

The  true  method  of  testing  Christianity,  then,  is  by 
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actual  experiment.  Obey  it;  do  the  will  of  God;  try 
it,  and  see  if  it  will  not  prove  itself  a  religion  come 
from  God.  Examine  it  in  its  own  method;  test  it  as  a 
heavenly-devised  means  for  reconciling  sinners  to  God; 
for  healing  hearts  polluted  and  diseased  by  sin;  for 
soothing  human  sorrows,  for  alleviating  human  suffer- 
ing, for  Bbedding  peaceful  light  on  the  dark  and  dan- 
gerous pathway  of  human  life;  for  raising  fallen  bu 
manity  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  guilt  and  misery  to 


happiness,  «rom  earth  to  heaven— try  it  thus,  and  see 
if  it  is  not  gloriously  adapted  to  all  these  objects,  ami 
is  not  worthy  of  God  and  the  true  remedy  for  man. 
Let  ns  try  it  by  faith  and  obedience,  h ambling  our 
proud  hearts  and  bending  our  cold  intellects  to  receive 
it  as  the  gift  and  grace  of  God,  and  see  if  the  delight- 
ful experience  it  awakens  in  our  sonls,  the  transform- 
ation which  it  works  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  do  not 
satisfy  us  that  it  is  from  God. 
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Sunday  School  Requisites. — On  our  table  we  find 
several  articles  coming  from  the  rooms  of  our  Sunday 
School  Union,  intended  to  add  to  the  interest  and  profit 
of  the  schools.  The  first  is  "The  Sunday  School 
Reader" — a  neat  little  volume  in  paper  covers  for 
opening  service  and  class  study.  It  comprises  a  series 
of  Scripture  lessons  on  the  life,  journeys,  and  miracles 
of  Jesus.  What  more  need  we  say  of  its  excellence 
and  adaptation  than  that  it  was  prepared  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  the  accomplished  General  Agent  of  our  Sunday 
School  Union?  Next  we  have  a  series  of  neatly-printed 
"  Picture*  Papers,"  of  four  pages  each,  containing  two 
or  three  pictures  and  as  many  short  articles  for  very 
little  readers.  Then  we  have  two  forms  of  a  certificate 
of  "The  Sunday  School  Life-Gunrds,"  in  which  the 
scholar  pledges  himself  never  to  quit  the  Sabbath 
school;  and,  lastly,  we  have  two  bright  medals  to  be 
used  as  tokens  of  merit.  We  have  not  space  to  speak 
of  all  these  as  they  deserve,  but  can  heartily  commend 
them  to  our  Sabbath  schools. 

Another  Centenary  Engraving. — Our  friend  E. 
C.  Middleton  has  placed  in  our  office  the  result  of  an- 
other effort  at  Centenary  illustration.  The  present  is  a 
highly-finished  lithograph  illustrative  of  the  Episcopal 
history  of  the  Church.  It  contains  twenty-two  por- 
traits, including  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  portrait  occupies  the  center 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  picture.  Supporting  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church  are  the  six 
patriarchal  Bishops — Coke,  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  George, 
Roberts,  and  M'Kendree.  Beneath  these  portraits  are 
the  residence  of  Philip  Embury,  and  the  old  Methodist 
Church  in  John-street,  New  York.  In  the  lower  center 
is  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  New  York, 
^bringing  1866  into  striking  contrast  with  1766.  Around 
this  center  are  very  tastefully  arranged  the  portraits  of 
the  more  recent  Bishops — Joshua  Sotile,  James  0.  An- 
drew, Elijah  Hedding,  John  Emory,  Leonidas  L.  Ham- 
line,  Beverly  Waugh,  Thomas  A.  Morris,  Edmund  S. 
Janes,  Levi  Scott,  Matthew  Simpson,  Osman  C.  Baker, 
Edward  R.  Ames,  Davis  W.  Clark,  Edward  Thomson, 
Calvin  Kingsley.  Very  neat  lettering  and  scroll-work 
fill  up  the  interspaces.  The  portraits  are  all  good,  some 
of  them  excellent,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  picture 
is  admirable.  It  can  be  furnished  in  single  sheets  for 
$1.50,  sent  by  mail  to  any  address.  With  the  neat 
rosewood  and  gilt  frame  which  the  publishers  furnish 
with  the  picture  for  $5,  it  is  a  beautiful  parlor  orna- 
ment.   Address  E.  C.  Middleton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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Our  Engravings. — Mr.  Wellstood  furnishes  ns  two 
fine  engravings  for  the  present  month — a  carefully -se- 
lected and  well-executed  portrait  of  Eugenie,  Empress 
of  France,  and  a  beautiful  and  well-known  Swiss  scene, 
"  Lauterbrnnnen  with  the  Staubbach."  A  few  months 
ago  we  gave  our  readers  a  picture  of  Interlakea,  from 
the  same  picturesque  region  in  Switzerland.  South  of 
the  lakes  Thun  and  Briens,  between  which  is  the  lo- 
cality of  our  former  picture,  and  from  which  location 
it  receives  its  name  of  Interlaken,  begins  what  is 
called  the  Bernese  Goer  land,  a  mountainous  region 
including  the  four  celebrated  valleys  of  the  Simmen, 
Lanterbrunnen,  Grindenwald,  and  Hasli.  In  one  of 
these  valleys — Lauterbrunnen — is  the  scene  of  oar  pic- 
ture. In  the  background  are  seen  the  towering 
mountains  covered  with  extensive  glaciers,  which, 
melting  under  the  Summer  sun,  are  the  sonrce  of 
magnificent  waterfalls,  one  of  which,  the  "  Staubbscb," 
is  seen  in  the  picture. 

Articles  Accepted. — As  our  "  Editor's  Table"  was 
crowded  out  last  month  we  have  a  long  list  of  "  ac- 
cepted "  and  "  declined "  articles  to  notice  this  month. 
The  following  are  placed  on  file  to  be  used  as  occasion 
shall  offer:  Literature  and  Religion;  A  Summer  Con- 
cert; Heaven  Lies  about  you;  The  Lady-Bird:  Com- 
fort for  the  Bereaved;  Little  Things;  Cham  plain;  Hes- 
perus; Mile- Stones;  The  Little  Cabin -Boy;  Borrowing 
Trouble;  Tourists  in  Spain;  A  Glimpse  into  a  Life;  At 
Evening  Time  it  shall  be  Light;  Crosses;  The  Sick 
Child;  Hidden  Jewels;  My  Evening-Time;  The  Grave- 
yard; Loss  and  Gain;  The  Real;  The  Cathedral  of  Co- 
logne; A  Tribute;  Light  out  of  Darkness;  and  Why 
do  we  Live? 

Articles  Declined.— The  following  we  most  re- 
spectfully decline.  One  reason  at  least  the  authors 
will  see  in  the  long  list  of  accepted  articles  above;  we 
are  obliged  to  decline  much  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  receive  much  more  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  use. 
Leaves  from  my  Journal;  Thoughts  of  Heaven;  The 
First  Prophetess;  The  Bible;  The  Cup;  Struck  by 
Lightning;  A  Scene  in  a  Hospital;  Cousin  Henry; 
Feed  our  Lambs:  Haunted;  Remember  the  Sabbath; 
Effort— very  good  for  so  young  a  writer;  Longing  for 
Light;  Lelia's  Trial— good,  but  we  must  pass  it  by; 
Down  in  the  Woodland;  The  Meadow  Brook;  How  we 
Miss  Thee;  His  Mother;  Wildwood  Wanderings;  Thy 
Will  be  Done;  My  Little  Ones;  Mount  Hope;  Sweet 
Paline;  Since  Jamie  is  Gone  far  Away;  and  Earth's 
Beauty  all  my  Own. 
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GOVERNOR  PIERRE  YAH  OOBTLAHX 


■  T   BIT.    J.  B.    WiKILII. 


"  0,  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journey,  to  the  further  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  the  good  man's  hand, 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art, 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity! 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning?  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues?    E'en  as  the  mists 
Of  the  gray  morn  before  the  rising  sun, 
That  pass  away  and  perish." 


EVERY  nation  has  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance the  names  and  deeds  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead.  So  have  Churches.  Paganism  has 
deified  its  heroes  and  Popery  canonized  its 
saints.  Because  some  have  gone  to  extremes 
shall  we  neglect  the  mighty  past  or  the  sacred 
dead?  Can  we  not  have  the  truth  without  the 
error,  the  wheat  without  the  chaff,  the  gold 
without  the  dross,  the  veneration  without  the 
superstition,  the  admiration  without  the  wor- 
ship? May  we  not  "prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good?" 

Over  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since 
the  venerable  Governor  Van  Cortland  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  In  looking  at  the  fine  steel 
engraving  the  reader  will  admire  his  Franklin- 
like head,  his  honest  face,  mild  eye,  and  benig- 
nant countenance.  It  is  one  of  those  faces  one 
loves  to  look  upon  and  is  never  weary. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  10th 
of  January,  1721.  This  was  eleven  years  be- 
fore Washington  was  born,  fifty -five  years  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sixty- 
eight  years  before  our  Constitution  was  adopted, 
fourteen  years  before  the  Wesley s  went  to 
Georgia,  eighteen  years  before  Methodism  as- 
sumed an  organized  form  in  England,  and  forty- 
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seven  years  before  the  first  Methodist  chapel 
was  built  in  America. 

Governor  Van  Cortland  descended  from  a  no- 
ble ancestry,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest families  in  New  York;  indeed,  they  were 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  first  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Cortland  was  Stephanus  Van 
Cortland,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1677,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Oloff  Stephenson 
Van  Cortland,  who  emigrated  to  New  Amster- 
dam in  1640.  He  sprang  from  one  of  the  great 
families  in  Holland,  their  ancestors  having  gone 
there  when  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Courland,*  Russia.  His  pedigree  can  be  traced 
to  the  nobility  of  Holland  and  Russia. 

The  Governor  was  the  fifth  son  of  Philip  Van 
Cortland,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Stephanus. 
He  was  the  oldest  representative  of  the  Van 
Cortland  family,  and  the  heir  at  law  of  the 
entail,  f 

There  are  a  number  of  manors  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  were  originally  called  after  the 
names  of  the  families  that  owned  them — Liv- 
ingston Manor,  Philip's  Manor,  Van  Rensael- 
ler's  Manor,  and  Van  Cortland's  Manor,  and 
others.  They  were  grants  of  land  from  the 
Crown  of  England,  for  which  they  had  'royal 
charters.  The  Van  Cortland  Manor  was  first 
purchased  from  the  Indians  in  separate  parcels, 
and  was  then  confirmed  by  royal  patent  to  the 
Hon.  Stephanus  Van  Cortland.  It  consisted  of 
eighty-three  thousand  acres,  and  was  by  royal 
charter  erected  into  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of 
Cortland. 


*  The  orthography  is  said  to  be  Corte-Jand — the  first 
syllable,  corte  or  korte,  meaning,  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, short;  the  second,  landt — land — literally  the 
short  land,  a  term  expressing  the  peculiar  form  of  th* 
ancient  Duchy  of  Courland,  in  Russia. 

t  Bolton's  History  of  West  Chester  County,  1  Vol 
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The  royal  charter  was  given  the  17th  of  June, 
1697.  The  whole  manor  was  held  on  condition 
of  paying  yearly  to  the  Crown  upon  the  feast- 
day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  the  rent  of  forty  shillings.  There  were 
extensive  forests,  where  the  deer  ranged,  and 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  constituted  "the 
sole  and  only  ranger,  to  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
perquisites,  etc.,  that  of  right  doth  belong  to  a 
ranger  according  to  the  statutes  and  customs 
of  the  realm  of  England." 

Having  described  the  manor,  we  will  now 
notice  the  manor-house.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  the  royal  patent  was 
granted.  A  more  beautiful  and  picturesque 
site  could  not  have  been  selected.  It  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Croton  River*  near  where  it  flows 
into  the  Hudson.  From  the  venerable  mansion 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  both.  On  the  north 
there  are  noble  forest-trees,  on  the  south  a 
beautiful  lawn  adorned  with  flowers.  As  you 
enter  there  stands  a  grand  old  locust-tree, 
splendid  in  decay,  that  is  over  two  hundred 
years  old. 

The  old  house  is  distinguished  for  its  an- 
tiquity. It  remains  in  its  original  grandeur. 
In  the  basement  are  port- boles  for  fire-arms,  for 
defense  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  or 
the  British.  It  reminds  us  of  the  age  when 
men  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  when  every 
man's  house  was  his  castle.  The  house  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  guests  who  have  been  enter- 
tained there — George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  and  Qeorge  Whitefield. 
From  the  piazza  Whitefield  preached  to  listen- 
ing hundreds,  who  were  thrilled  and  captivated 
with  his  eloquence.  It  was  also  the  home  of 
Francis  Asbury,  Freeborn  Oarrettson,  John 
Bloodgood,  Peter  Moriarty,  Sylvester  Hutchin- 
son, Woolman  Hickson,  and  others,  who  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome.  It  was  a  preaching- 
place  for  the  Methodists  till  the  church  was 
built.  But  yesterday  I  was  in  the  old  house. 
I  never  visit  the  old  manor-house  without  pe- 
culiar emotion.  Here  Governor  Van  Cortland 
lived  and  died.  Here  Asbury  prayed  and 
preached.  As  you  enter  the  old  mansion  over 
the  door  are  stags1  heads  with  large  horns,  re- 
minding you  of  a  by-gone  age,  when  the  deer 
thronged  the  forest,  and  when  the  huntsman's 
horn  was  sounded.    On  the  piazza  are  a  number 

*  This  river  had  an  -early  and  distinguished  visitor. 
When  every  thing  was  in  its  delicious  wildness,  just 
as  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills, 
October _i,. 1609,  Hendrick  Hudson  anchored  the  Half 
Moon  where  the  'Croton  empties  itself  into  the  North 
River. 


of  very  old  chairs  that  bear  the  marks  of  an* 
tiquity,  some  of  them  on  rollers.  These  have 
been  occupied  by  those  who  have  long  since 
gone  to  rest. 

In  the  hall  are  a  number  of  rare  paintings. 
There  is  a  bust  of  the  old  Governor  taken  from 
a  painting  by  Jarvis.  There  is  also  a  fine  por- 
trait of  his  wife.  There  is  an  ancient  painting 
of  Pierre,  afterward  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  with  white  silk  stockings  and  a 
gray  hound  by  his  side.  There  are  many  an- 
cient letters  as  well  as  paintings,  some  from 
Washington,  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  Lafay- 
ette, Mrs.  James  Madison,  and  others.  A  pair 
of  silver-mounted  pistols  belonging  to  the  old 
Governor  are  quite  a  curiosity.  What  guests 
have  been  welcomed  into  that  hospitable  man- 
sion I  There  patriots  have  assembled,  and  pat- 
riotic plans  been  formed.  From  this  enchant- 
ingly-beautiful  home  they  were  driven  by  the 
British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  life  of  Governor  Van  Cortland  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire  State.  His  name 
is  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  his  country  among 
the  immortal  names  that  can  not  die.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  snoh  noble  patriots  as 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  administered  the 
oath  to  Washington,  of  John  Jay,  George  and 
James  Clinton,  and  others.  He  not  only  en- 
joyed their  confidence  and  friendship,  but 
fought  side  by  side  the  battles  of  freedom.  He 
was  a  true  patriot.  In  1774  his  excellency, 
Governor  William  Tryon,  the  last  of  the  royal 
governors,  made  a  visit  to  the  old  mansion  in 
order  to  secure  Pierre  Van  Cortland  to  the 
royal  service.  He  came  in  a  vessel  with  his 
secretary  and  several  others.  They  remained 
over  night.  The  next  morning  the  Governor 
proposed  a  walk.  They  went  to  the  highest 
point  of.  land  on  the  farm,  from  whence  there 
was  a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect.  The 
Governor  then  stated  to  Pierre  Van  Cortland 
what  great  favors  he  could  obtain  if  he  would 
relinquish  his  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Ring  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain — what 
grants  of  land,  in  addition  to  other  favors  of 
eminence,  etc.  Mr.  Van  Cortland  declined  his 
offer  and  his  proffered  gifts  and  honors,  saying 
to  Governor  Tryon,  "I  was  chosen  a  represent- 
ative by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  a  peo- 
ple who  placed  confidence  in  my  integrity  to 
use  all  my  ability  for  the  benefit  of  my  country 
as  a  true  patriot,  which  line  of  conduct  I  art 
determined  to  pursue."  Here  was  genuine  pat- 
riotism that  could  not  be  corrupted  by  British 
gold.  He  could  not  be  bought  nor  frightened. 
Governor  Tryon  then  turned  to  Ool.  Fanning, 
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his  secretary,  and  said,  "I  find  oar  business 
here  must  terminate,  for  nothing  can  be  effected 
in  this  place,  so  we  will  return."  This  was  his 
last  interview  with  the  royal  Governor.  After 
a  few  words  of  farewell  Governor  Tryon  and 
those  who  were  with  him  entered  on  board  of  a 
sloop  and  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  can  not  wonder  that  after  that  a  reward 
was  offered  for  the  head  of  the  sterling  patriot, 
as  well  as  for  the  head  of  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams. 

We  can  not  but  feel  great  admiration  for  the 
firm  and  manly  tone  with  which  he  replies  to 
Governor  Tryon,  and  the  dignified  contempt 
with  which  he  spurns  his  offers.  He  suffered 
much  from  Tories  and  from  the  British  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  driven 
from  his  mansion — a  part  of  the  time  he  spent 
in  Rhinebeck  and  the  remainder  at  Peekskill, 
where  his  gifted  and  patriotic  daughter,  Mrs. 
Beekman,  resided.  Her  house  was  for  some 
time  the  headquarters  of  General  Washington. 
She  used  to  talk  of  making  the  General's  bed — 
what  pains  she  took  to  make  it  soft  and  nice. 
In  1777  a  party  of  royalists,  under  Colonels 
Bayard  and  Fanning,  went  to  her  house  at 
Peekskill  and  insultingly  asked  her,  "Are  you 
the  daughter  of  that  old  rebel,  Pierre  Van 
Cortland?"  Mrs.  Beekman  replied,  "I  am  the 
daughter  of  Pierre  Van  Cortland,  but  it  be- 
comes not  such  as  you  to  call  my  father  a  rebel." 
The  Tory  raised  his  musket  as  if  to  fire  at  her, 
when  she  with  great  calmness  reproved  him  for 
his  insolence  and  bid  him  begone.  The  coward 
turned  away,  quailing  in  the  presence  of  the 
courageous  woman,  and  she  was  unharmed. 

Governor  Van.  Cortland  was  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  New  York  city,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  be  was  President  of  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

When  that  brave  soldier  and  distinguished 
patriot,  George  Clinton,  was  elected  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1777,  Pierre  Van  Cortland 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  he  was 
reelected  eighteen  times  to  this  high  office, 
when  he  declined  a  reelection.  This  shows  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  General  Clinton  being  engross- 
ed with  military  affairs,  the  aotive  duties  of  the 
Governor  devolved  upon  him,  and  they  were 
discharged  with  great  ability,  honesty,  and 
fidelity.  Washington  Irving  makes  most  hon- 
orable mention  of  this  "old  and  honorable  fam- 
ily, who  were  conspicuous  patriots  during  the 
Revolution."  He  speaks  of  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
land "being  a  stanch  friend  and  ally  of  George 


Clinton;  that  he  remained  true  to  the  cause  of 
his  country  and  filled  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  with  great  dignity." 

In  the  City  Hall  in  the  Governor's  room 
there  are  many  portraits  of  distinguished  men, 
among  others  a  bust  of  the  old  Governor.  This 
was  presented  to  the  corporation  by  his  illus- 
trious son  Philip.  The  Common  Council  in 
acknowledging  the  gift  show  their  gratitude  and 
the  high  estimate  in  which  be  was  held  by  the 
passage  of  several  resolutions.  They  accept 
with  "every  suitable  consideration  the  likeness 
of  the  second  magistrate  in  the  State;  that  New 
York  city  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  states- 
men and  heroes  who  defended  the  Republic  by 
their  councils  or  their  valor  in  the  time  that 
tried  men's  souls,"  etc.  Then  they  pass  other 
resolutions:  we  have  only  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  recurs 
with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  happy 
period  of  the  Revolution,  when,  under  the  happy 
auspices  of  Almighty  God,  George  Washington, 
as  the  commander  and  chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States — George  Clinton  as  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Pierre  Van 
Cortland  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  the  State,  conducted  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  into  the  city  the 
25th  of  November,  1783,  and  restored  the  ex- 
iled citizens  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
seven  years  to  their  altars  and  firesides." 

Mr.  Van  Cortland  was  very  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  wife  and  in  his  domestic  relations. 
He  married  Joanna  Livingston,  of  Kingston, 
New  York.  She  was  one  year  younger  than 
himself.  In  her  he  found  an  excellent  compan- 
ion. She  was  a  model  wife,  a  model  mother,  and 
a  model  Christian.  She  made  the  old  manor- 
house  a  home — an  earthly  paradise.  Many 
a  patriot  did  she  welcome  into  her  dwelling; 
many  a  Methodist  minister  did  she  make  happy. 
Bishop  Asbury  bad  the  moat  exalted  idea  of 
her  excellence,  and  makes  most  honorable  men- 
tion of  her  in  his  Journal.  He  pronounces  her 
"a  Shunamite  indeed."  She  had  a  room  in 
which  to  entertain  the  Lord's  prophets.  After 
living  a  life  of  purity  and  usefulness  she  died  a 
peaceful  death  in  the  old  manor-house,  10th  of 
September,  1808,  aged  eighty -seven  years. 

Their  children  were  an  honor  to  them.  They 
were  blessed  with  noble  sons  and  splendid 
daughters.  Their  names  and  ages  were  re- 
corded by  the  old  Governor  in  his  ancient  Dutch 
Bible,  which  was  printed  in  Amsterdam  in 
1618. 

They  had  eight  children — four  sons  and  four 
daughter!.    Philip    was    the   eldest   son.    He 
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was  born  in  New  York  city,  August  21,  1749. 
He  spent  bis  youthful  days  at  the  manor-house. 
When  a  young  man  Governor  Tryon  tried  to 
secure  him  to  the  side  of  loyalty.  He  sent  him 
a  major's  commission,  which  he  tore  to  pieces. 
He  was  of  a  tall  and  noble  form;  looked  as  if 
he  was  born  to  command  armies  or  sway  a 
senate.  He  was  a  genuine  patriot;  a  skillful 
and  courageous  soldier.  His  first  commission 
was  from  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  bears  his  bold  signature. 
He  aided  personally  in  the  capture  of  General 
Burgoyne,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  at 
Yorktown,  where  the  crowning  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought.  For  his  bravery  at 
Yorktown  he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lafayette, 
whom,  in  person,  it  is  said,  he  strongly  resem- 
bled. He  corresponded  with  him,  and  when  he 
visited  this  country  in  1824  he  made  the  tour 
of  the  States  with  him.  Being  the  oldest  son 
he  inherited  the  property  of  bis  father.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Methodists;  would  go 
to  the  preaching  and  the  prayer  meeting,  and 
when  no  minister  came  he  would  go  forward  to 
the  altar  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  at- 
tended a  prayer  meeting  in  the  Methodist 
church  of  Croton  in  1830,  and  the  General  came 
in  his  carriage,  and  1  remember  how  nervous  I 
was  to  officiate  before  so  distinguished  a  man. 
Numerous  letters  in  the  family  are  preserved, 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  read,  from 
Washington,  Lafayette,  R.  R.  Livingston;  but 
the  most  interesting  are  the  letters  of  the  old 
Governor  to  his  son,  so  full  of  patriarchal  sim-. 
plicity  and  tenderness.  Not  less  touching  are 
the  letters  of  General  Van  Cortland  to  his  ven- 
erable father  and  mother.  They  are  perfect 
models.  The  hero — the  statesman  fade  away 
before  the  filial  son.  He  showed  his  love  for 
Methodism  by  confirming  in  his  will  what  his 
father  had  given — the  site  for  a  Methodist 
church  and  land  for  a  burying-ground.  He 
died  at  the  old  manor-house,  November  21, 
1831,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Noble  W.  Thomas,  who  was  then  a  preacher 
on  the  circuit. 

Catherine,  afterward  Mrs.  Vanwyck,  was 
born  July  4,  1751.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
beauty  with  her  splendid  glossy  locks,  and  as 
gifted  as  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  saved 
from  despair  under  a  sermon  by  Woolman 
Hickson,  and  shouted  aloud  the  praises  of  her 
Maker.  She  united  her  fortunes  with  the 
Methodists,  and  it  was  through  her  Methodism 
was  introduced  into  the  family. 

Cornelia,  afterward  Mrs.  Beekman,  was  born 
August  2,  1753.    This  is  the  patriotic  woman 


we  have  named.  She  was  a  very  superior  wo- 
man. She  corresponded  with  Washington,  and 
kept  him  posted  up  with  the  movements  of  the 
British.  She  thus  rendered  most  essential  serv- 
ice to  the  patriotic  cause.  She  was  a  great 
lover  of  Methodism,  and  the  Methodist  minis- 
ter was  ever  welcome  to  her  dwelling.  It  was 
at  the  house  of  her  son,  Dr.  Stephen  Beekman, 
that  John  Summerfield  was  treated  with  so 
much  tenderness  during  his  last  sickness,  and 
where  he  expired  June  30,  1825. 

Pierre,  afterward  General  Van  Cortland,  was 
named  after  his  father,  and  was  a  man  of  splen- 
did abilities.    He  was  born  August  29,  1762. 

Ann,  afterward  Mrs.  Van  Rensaeller,  was 
born  June  1,  1766.  Her  husband  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Albany  many  years.  Meek, 
modest,  humane,  she  was  a  universal  favorite. 

Governor  Van  Cortland  early  identified  him- 
self with  Methodism.  His  house  was  a  preach- 
ing-place till  he  gave  the  land  and  aided  in 
building  a  house  of  worship  upon  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  sites  for  a  church  in  Amer- 
ica. From  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  views  of  the  Hudson  and  the  dis- 
tant mountains  and  forest-clad  hills  I  have  ever 
beheld.  The  age  of  the  church  is  not  known. 
It  must  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Two  aged  mothers  in  Israel — twins — 
ninety -two  years  old,  told  me  when  they  were 
little  girls  they  carried  the  workmen,  who  were 
employed  in  building  the  house,  their  dinner. 
Asbury  preached  in  it  as  early  as  1790. 

In  September,  1804,  the  first  camp  meeting 
east  of  the  Hudson  River  was  held  in  Carmel, 
Putnam  county,  New  York.  Governor  Van 
Cortland  and  his  family  attended  it,  and  they 
were  well  pleased,  William  Thatcher,  who  was 
presiding  elder  on  the  district,  made  application 
to  Governor  Van  Cortland  for  a  beautiful  grove 
of  his  iu  which  to  hold  a  camp  meeting.  It 
was  near  his  dwelling.  So  pleased  was  the 
Governor  with  the  one  at  Carmel  he  readily 
consented,  apd  said,  "  I  have  seen  all  this  grove 
grow  up  and  have  been  solicited  to  cut  down 
the  trees  because  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil, 
yet  I  could  never  consent  to  it,  nor  could  I  tell 
why,  till  your  application  for  it  as  a  place  of 
worship  solved  the  mystery.  It  seems  as  if  it 
was  from  the  Lord."  Revs.  William  Thatcher, 
J.  B.  Matthias,  John  Robertson,  and  Nathan 
Anderson,  a  circuit  steward,  marked  out  the 
ground — the  circle  for  the  tents,  the  place  for 
the  preachers'  stand,  and  then  they  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  that  God  would  consecrate 
the  ground,  and  the  baptism  of  fire  descended, 
and  they  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  From  this  day 
will  I  come  down  and  bless  thee.11    Such  a 
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direct  answer  from  heaven  filled  their  souls 
with  such  joy  they  sprang  from  their  feet  and 
ran  shouting  in  different  directions  in  search  of 
a  stone.  Each  brought  one  and  put  them  to- 
gether, making  a  kind  of  altar  to  remind  them 
of  where  they  had  felt  the  presence  of  the  She- 
kinah.  The  camp  meeting  was  held  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  1805,  and  the  Divine 
glory  was  displayed  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Multitudes  were  awakened  and  converted,  and 
many  sanctified.  At  times  the  flower  of  @°d 
was  perfectly  overwhelming.  Many  fell  to  the 
ground.  Rev.  John  Robertsbn  heard  that  Rob- 
ert Dillan,  one  of  the  preachers,  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  he  went  to  see,  and  he  fell 
beside  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Haight,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Somers,  heard  that  two 
Methodist  ministers  had  fallen  to  the  ground; 
he  went  to  see,  and  when  he  beheld  the  scene 
he  began  to  feel  the  power  and  was  reeling, 
when  two  of  his  Presbyterian  friends  took  bold 
of  him  and  hurried  him  from  the  camp-ground. 

The  Governor  and  his  family  were  constant 
attendants,  and  notwithstanding  such  exhibi- 
tions of  power,  he  did  not  become  nervous  or 
alarmed,  but  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  having 
an  annual  camp  meeting  in  his  grove  till  the 
year  of  his  death.  They  used  to  be  called  Gov- 
ernor Van  Cortland's  camp  meeting.  He  died 
in  1814,  and  they  were  continued  on  that  ground 
at  different  times  till  1831,  the  year  the  Gen- 
eral died.  Who  can  estimate  the  good  accom- 
plished on  this  ground!  How  many  who  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  groves  of  paradise 
look  back  to  it  as  their  spiritual  birthplace! 
Once  1  saw  Bishop  Waugh  fall  on  the  stand 
overwhelmed  with  the  power  of  God,  as  he  was 
preaching  one  of  his  powerful  sermons.  His 
face  shone  with  seraphic  beauty.  On  this 
ground  Daniel  Ostrander  preached  a  powerful 
sermon  for  Bishop  George  from,  "Enoch  walked 
with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

Bishop  Asbury  had  a  proper  veneration  for 
the  old  Governor,  and  makes  mention  of  him  a 
number  of  times  in  his  Journal,  and  says,  "The 
dear  old  man  strikingly  resembles  General  Bua- 
sel,  of  Kentucky." 

Freeborn  Garrettson  was  an  admirer  of  him. 
He  preached  at  the  manor-house  as  early  as 
1789.  William  Thatcher  held  him  in  high  es- 
timation, and  called  him  "the  pious  and  vener- 
able Governor  Van  Cortland." 

The  old  Governor  was  tall.  He  had  a  noble, 
manly  form.  There  was  much  of  patriarchal 
dignity  and  patriarchal  simplicity  about  him. 
Though  of  a  wealthy,  aristocratic  family,  he 
was  as  simple  and  artless  as  a  child,  while  he 
was  as  dignified  as  a  grand  old  Roman.    He 


was  known  for  his  private  virtues  as  well  as 
his  public  abilities.  He  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous— a  complete  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
in  his  manners,  and  the  delight  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

The  time  came  when  the  old  patriarch  must  die. 
Death  entered  the  old  manor-house  stripped  of 
all  his  terrors.  Without  doubt  or  fear  he  gave 
his  great  soul  to  God  and  his  body  to  the  dust. 
I  prefer  giving  the  closing  scene  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  son,  General  Philip,  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Van  Rensaeller,  in  a  private  letter,  which 
1  have  been  permitted  to  copy.  It  is  dated 
Croton,  May  1, 1814: 

"Resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Re- 
deemer, our  dearly -beloved  father  ended  his 
pilgrimage  this  morning  a  little  after  6  o'clock. 
He  is  at  rest,  I  trust,  in  paradise,  and  his  ad- 
vice I  pray  the  Lord  to  enable  us  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind.  He  said,  'Love  each  other 
and  put  your  trust  in  your  Savior;  he  never 
will  forsake  you.  My  Redeemer  has  been  my 
friend  and  supporter  upward  of  ninety  years, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Although  my  strug- 
gles are  hard,  yet  erelong  I  shall  be  happy' — in 
short,  he  was  all  love — all  resignation." 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family 
burying-ground.  It  ib  on  rising  ground  a  little 
north-west  of  the  old  manor-house.  Nothing 
could  be  more  romantic  and  beautiful.  A  little 
from  it  was  an  Indian  castle  and  an  Indian 
burying-ground. 

Bishop  Asbury  called  at  the  old  manor-house 
in  May,  1815,  where  he  lamented  the  death  of 
one  of  his  choicest  friends.  He  says  the  dear 
aged  Governor  Van  Cortland  has  gone  to  his 
rest.  Before  a  year  had  rolled  around  he  was 
also  in  the  grave.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
the  Bishop  wrote  what  was  on  the  tombstone 
of  the  old  Governor,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
Scrip ttfre  quotation,  but  the  language  is  so 
Methodistic.  It  says,  "He  died  a  bright  wit- 
ness of  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  the 
fear  of  death."  I  have  heard  it  attributed  to 
another.  Wandering  among  the  tombs  in  this 
rural  burying-ground,  where  so  many  of  the 
illustrious  dead  are  sleeping,  I  copied  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  marble  tomb: 

••  Mark  the  perfect  men  end  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 

of  that  man  li  peace." 

In  Memory  of  the  Honorable 

Pierrb  Van  Coktlaud, 

late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

State  of  New  York, 

and  President  of  the  Convention  that 

framed  the  Constitution   thereof  daring 

the  Revolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain, 

He  departed  this  life  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1814,  in  the 

ninety- fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  order,  zealous  to 

the  last  for  the  liberties  of  his  country; 

A  man  of  exemplary  virtues;  kind  as  a  neighbor, 

fond  and  indulgent  as  a  parent;  an  honest  man — 

ever  the  friend  of  the  poor; 

respected  and  beloved. 

The  simplicity  of  his  private  life  was  like  that 

of  an  ancient  Patriarch. 

He  died  a  bright  witness  of  that  perfect 

love  which  casteth  out  the  fear  of  death, 

Putting  his  trust  in  the  living  God,  and 

with  full  assurance  of  salvation  in  the 

redeeming  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  retaining 

his  recollection  to  the  last  and  calling  upon 

his  Savior  to  take  him  to  himself. 


THE  BILEHT  VILLAGE. 


IT    1MILT  D.    THOIPI. 


A  little  way  from  the  busy  town, 

Beyond  the  noise  of  men, 
Whence,  through  waving  branches  looking  down, 

The  burning  crowd  is  seen; 
And  where  all  the  surge  of  life's  unrest 

To  whispered  murmurs  dies, 
On  the  peaceful  hillside's  quiet  breast 

A  silent  village  lies. 

The  Summer  wind,  with  the  whispering  leaves 

And  waving  grasses  plays, 
And  the  Win  fry  blast  through  shivering  trees 

And  lonely  pathways  raves, 
And  the  storm,  with  great  gray  wings  of  gloom, 

Unfelt,  unheeded,  comes, 
And  it  stirs  no  sign  and  wakes  no  sound 

Within  these  silent  homes. 

The  tuneful  bird  pours  its  joyous  note, 

And  sings  its  glad,  sweet  lay, 
And  the  butterfly  and  hum-bee  float 

Through  all  the  Summer  day; 
And  the  faint,  low  sound  of  busy  life 

Creeps  on  the  evening  air 
From  the  town,  with  restless  billows  rife, 

But  still 't  is  silent  there. 

The  blushing  rose  her  sweet  bloom  unfolds, 

The  daisies  gem  the  ground, 
And  the  buttercup's  bright  crown  of  gold 

Gleams  o'er  each  grassy  mound; 
And  the  fragrant  store  of  clover  sweets 

With  violet  perfume  blends, 
But  the  loveliness  no  glad  voice  greets, 

Or  the  deep  silence  rends. 

The  restless  feet  and  the  merry  shout 

Of  childhood  there  are  still; 
And  the  song  of  youth  ne'er  ringeth  out 

From  these  still,  quiet  fields, 
And  the  busy  hands  on  this  life's  stage, 

Crossed  on  the  peaceful  breast, 
And  the  tottering  steps  of  hoary  age, 
-  All  there  in  silence  rest. 


The  marble  slab  and  the  turfy  mound 

Point  where  they  're  peaceful  laid. 
And  the  gleaming  shaft  and  moss-grown  stone 

Mark  the  same  lowly  bed, 
For  the  rich  and  poor,  there  side  by  side, 

In  narrow  mansions  sleep, 
And  no  dream  of  care,  or  pomp,  or  pride. 

Breaks  on  their  silence  deep. 

A  deep,  dark  spell,  through  all  time  which  lasts. 

Of  mystery  unknown, 
From  the  King  of  Silence1  shadow  cast, 

Over  the  place  is  thrown; 
But  a  mightier  power  shall  break  the  spell. 

And  these  stiU  forms  shall  wake, 
When  the  trumpet  of  God's  resounding  peal 

Shall  on  their  silence  break. 


THE  PEOMPTEB. 


IT   WAIF   W00DLA3D. 


Last  night  my  heart  was  sad.    The  day  had  been 
Oppressive  with  its  burning  heat,  and  weary. 

From  my  close  room  I  looked  and  longed  for  night, 
Which  came  at  last  with  visage  dark  and  dreary. 

The  sweet  blue  heavens,  hung  thick  with  murky  clouds, 
Seemed  like  a  mourner  o'er  the  still  earth  beading. 

And  the  low  sobbings  of  the  wandering  wind 
With  fitful  patterings  of  rain  were  blending. 

Life  took  its  hue  from  nature;  and  in  vain 
Backward  I  looked  through  labyrinths  dim   and 
hoary, 

For  one  brief  hour  of  calm,  unruffled  peace; 
One  ray  of  bright,  untarnished  earthly  glory. 

Transient  as  morning  mist!  along  my  path, 
Like  frowning  sentinels,  cold  head -stones  gleaming. 

Told  where  a  little  dust,  a  few  crashed  flowers, 
Were  shrined  memorials  of  earth's  proudest  seeming. 

The  present!  how  I  turned  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  shadows  of  a  sick  room  round  me  lying, 

Hopeless  of  health — life  lingering  on  and  on. 
To  be  perhaps  long,  weary  years  in  dying. 

God's  angel  came  at  length,  and  each  lone  thought, 

Oblivions  alike  of  blight  or  blessing, 
Sank  down  to  rest  like  an  o'erwearied  child. 

Infolded  in  the  arms  of  soft  caressing. 

Dreams  came  and  went:  grim  midnight  held  the  boor 
For  ghostly  revelry!  wakened  with  sadness 

I  peered  into  its  depths.     High  over  all 
One  star  its  watch-fire  kept  of  hope  and  gladness. 

Then  I  remembered  how  in  greatest  need 
The  All-Father  sees,  and,  pitying,  sends  an  angel 

To  spread  green  mosses  o'er  our  thorniest  paths, 
Or  cheer  our  faint  hearts  with  some  blest  evangel. 

Prompted  to  better  thoughts,  my  murmuring  heart. 
Shamed  and  rebuked,  pat  by  its  faithless  sorrow. 

And  gathered  strength  to  drink  life's  cup  to-day, 
And  trust  Htm  for  the  ingredients  of  to-morrow. 
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"TM  AGINATION,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "I  un- 
J-  derstand  to  be  the  representation  of  an  in- 
dividual thought."    "The  faculty  of  representa- 
tion or  imagination  proper,"  says  Sir  William 
Hamilton — Logic,    p.    425— "  consists    in    the 
greater  or  less  power  of  holding  up  an  ideal 
object  in  the  light  of  consciousness."    What- 
ever its  definition  may  be,  it  is  certain  thai  it  is 
a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  ex- 
erts a  great  influence  upon  the  character  and 
life  of  man.    It  may  not  only  determine,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but  may 
also   enlighten  or  confuse  his  understanding, 
purify  or  pollute  his  heart,  and  accelerate  or 
retard  his  activity.    It  may  either  vividly  rep- 
resent to  him  his  high  and  glorious  destiny,  or 
remove  it  from  his  vision.    It  may  lead  him 
into  temptation,  or  arm  him  against  it;  it  may 
fire  him  for  virtue  or  vice,  and  render  his  life 
happy  or  miserable.    It  may  become  the  source 
of  errors,  "both  when  it  is  too  languid  and 
when  it  is  too  vigorous.    In  the  former  case, 
the  object  is  represented  obscurely  and  indis- 
tinctly; in  the  latter,  the  ideal  representation 
affords  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  sensible  pre- 
sentation."   (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Logic,  p.  426.) 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  to 
regulate  and  govern  it.    This  knowledge  will 
contribute  largely  toward  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  for- 
mation of  an  evenly-balanced  character,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  present  life.    We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  a  few  bints  relative  to  its 
government. 

I.  The  imagination  should  not  be  weakened 
or  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  other 
facilities  of  the  mind.  It  is  said  that  nature 
has  produced  nothing  which  it  does  not  need. 
This  is  true  of  the  imagination.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  man  nature  is  greatly  assisted  by  the 
imagination.  It  acts  an  important  part  in  his 
history.  So  long  as  it  does  not  step  out  of  its 
proper  relation  to  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  it  gloriously  beams  forth  the  dignity  and 
nobility  of  man;  it  can  not  be  dispensed  with 
in  any  really  great  human  act;  it  is  a  type  of 
God's  omniscience  and  omnipresence. 

The  imagination  furnishes  the  intellect  with 
most  of  its  materials  for  forming  ideas  and 
judgments.  True,  the  imagination  derives  most 
if  not  all  images  from  the  external  world 
through  the  senses,  yet  much  of  what  is  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  would  be  lost,  if  it  bad  not 
the  power  of  holding  up  in  the  light  of  con- 


sciousness the  very  image  of  the  thmgs  after 
they  had  been  removed  from  them.  Nor  is  our 
intuitive  knowledge  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
intellect  may  expend  its  activity  upon  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  imagination.  A  description 
is  merely  an  outline  of  an  object;  the  imagina- 
tion must  aid  us  in  apprehending  and  filling  it 
up  in  order  to  give  it  a  resemblance  to  reality. 
It  leads  the  intellect  from  thought  to  thought, 
and  from  this  train  of  associated  thought  it 
forms  enchanting  combinations.  Sometimes  in 
its  playful  freaks  lie  hidden  the  germs  of  great 
discoveries. 

Persons  of  refined  sensibilities  are  invested 
with  additional  charms  by  a  well-regulated  im- 
agination. It  reveals  to  them  the  glories  of  an 
inner  world,  which  beam  forth  in  their  coun- 
tenances and  effuse  themselves  like  a  mighty 
stream  through  all  their  actions. 

Again;  by  the  imagination  we  hold  fast  the 
high  aim  and  destiny  of  life;  by  it  we  discover 
the  means  necessary  for  attaining  to  that  aim. 
To  it  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  that  enthusi- 
asm with  which  we  must  be  filled  in  order  to 
undertake  the  great  and  the  difficult,  to  brave 
dangers  and  despise  what  prejudiced  and  narrow 
minds  regard  as  great  and  noble. 

If  those  higher  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  visible  world,  but  to  which, 
the  mind  believingly  and  longingly  turns,  and 
which  the  will  grasps  as  a  stronghold  in  the 
storms  of  life,  shall  have  a  significance  at  all, 
the  imagination  must  present  them  in  symbols 
and  invest  them  with  a  resemblance  to  reality. 
If  our  ideas  are  to  influence  our  actions,  they 
must  be  dressed  in  the  pleasing  garment  of 
fancy.  And  what  are  the  works  of  art  but  the 
productions  of  fancy — the  perfect  realization  of 
the  ideals  of  the  imagination?  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  the  imagination  measurably  widens 
the  narrow  and  contracted  views  of  life,  com- 
forts the  distressed,  enlightens  the  unenlight- 
ened, sweetens  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment. 

II.  We  should,  therefore,  take  care  that  we  en- 
rich our  imagination  with  none  but  true,  beau- 
tiful, and  good  images.  The  imagination  can 
not  give  what  it  has  not  received;  and  yet 
much  is  required  of  it.  The  materials  collected 
by  it  through  the  senses  are  not  yet  thought, 
but  thought  is  formed  therefrom.  Therefore  a 
rich,  lively  fancy  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
wealth  of  thought.  Men  with  an  empty  imag- 
ination are  as  incapable  of  receiving  instruction 
as  of  producing  great  thoughts.  A  rich  fancy 
may  frequently  occasion  a  conflict  of  ideas, 
from  which  proceed  great  truths,  successful 
plans,  and  glorious  results.    The  richer   our 
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imagination  is,  the  better  it  may  indemnify  us 
against  the  poverty  of  the  world,  and  the  more 
easily  we  may  find  in  ourselves  what  we  seek 
in  vain  elsewhere. 

The  images  with  which  we  enrich  otir  imag- 
ination should  be  true  to  nature.  Fancy  may 
occasionally  enhance  their  beauty,  but  only 
when  their  nature  and  reality  have  first  been 
perfectly  secured  by  the  senses.  From  the  true, 
the  beautiful  is  produced;  but  the  true  must 
first  enter  our  minds  undimmed,  before  the  im- 
agination can  reproduce  it  in  its  truthfulness 
and  beauty.  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  imagina- 
tion should  represent  the  true  nature  and  form 
of  things.  Hence  neither  predilection  nor  prej- 
udice should  be  allowed  to  dispose  the  imagina- 
tion to  magnify  or  diminish  their  real  nature. 

In  perfect  harmony,  however,  with  the  fidel- 
ity to  nature  of  each  image  is  the  endeavor  to 
enrich  the  imagination  with  noble,  good,  and 
pleasing  images.  For  much  of  our  happiness 
or  misery  depends  upon  the  particular  character 
and  the  relative  kind  and  intensity  of  our  im- 
agination. "It  is  much  less  what  we  actually 
are,  and  what  we  actually  possess,  than  what 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  and  to  have,  that  is 
decisive  of  our  existence  and  fortune."  As  an 
illustration  of  this  remark  we  may  adduce  the 
example  of  the  Roman  patrician  Apicius,  who 
is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  when  his  for- 
tune was  reduced  to  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Roman  epicure  imagined 
that  he  could  not  subsist  on  what,  to  men  in 
general,  would  seem  more  than  affluence. 

"Imagination,  by  the  attractive  and  repuls- 
ive pictures  with  which,  according  to  our  habits 
and  associations,  it  fills  the  frame  of  our  life, 
lends  to  reality  a  magical  charm,  or  despoils  it 
of  all  its  pleasantness.  The  imaginary  happy 
and  the  imaginary  miserable  are  common  in  the 
world,  but  their  happiness  and  misery  are  not 
the  less  real;  every  thing  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  they  feel  and  estimate  their  condition. 
Fear,  hope,  the  recollection  of  past  pleasures, 
the  torments  of  absence  and  of  desire,  the  secret 
and  almost  resistless  tendency  of  the  mind  to- 
ward certain  objects,  are  the  effects  of  associa- 
tion and  imagination.  At  a  distance  things 
seem  to  us  radiant  with  celestial  beauty,  or  in 
the  lurid  aspect  of  deformity.  Of  a  truth,  in 
either  case  we  are  equally  wrong.  When  the 
event  which  we  dread,  or  which  we  desire,  takes 
place,  when  we  obtain,  or  when  there  is  forced 
upon  us,  an  object  environed  with  a  thousand 
hopes  or  with  a  thousand  fears,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  have  expected  too  much  or  too 
little;  we  thought  it  by  anticipation  infinite  in 


good  or  evil,  and  we  find  it  in  reality  not  only 
finite  but  contracted.  'With  the  exception/ 
says  Rousseau,  'of  the  self-existent  Being,  there 
is  nothing  beautiful,  but  that  which  is  not." 
In  the  crisis  whether  of  enjoyment  or  suffering, 
happiness  is  not  so  much  happiness,  nor  misery 
so  much  misery,  as  we  had  anticipated.  In 
the  past,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator,  our 
joys  reappear  as  purer  and  more  brilliant  than 
they  had  been  actually  experienced;  and  sorrow 
loses  not  only  its  bitterness,  but  is  changed  even 
into  a  source  of  pleasing  recollections."  (8e© 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  p.  459.)  Hence 
the  say ing  of  Cicero  is  true,  "  Suavis  laborum 
est  prceteritorum  memoria"  while  the  words  of 
Virgil  and  of  the  sacred  penman  are  a  conso- 
lation in  present  affliction,  "JEhsc  olim  memi~ 
nisse  juvabit;"  "all  things  work  together  for 
good,"  ..."  chastening  .  .  .  afterward  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby." 

Hence,  the  imagination  filled  with  pleasant, 
noble,  and  good  pictures,  can  not  fail  to  produce 
a  serene  and  cheerful  frame  of  life.  Therefore, 
too,  those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young 
is  intrusted  should  endeavor  to  enrich  the  im- 
agination of  their  pupils  with  true,  pleasing, 
and  noble  pictures.  The  youthful  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  impressions  either  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  or  of  the  evil 
and  the  erroneous.  Dark  pictures  or  evil  im- 
pressions are  seldom  eradicated  from  the  youth- 
ful mind.  A  gloomy  fancy  poisons  the  fountain 
of  the  inner  life,  corrupts  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions, and  determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
future  destiny  of  the  young.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  guarding  their  imagination. 

But  here  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  enrich  the  imagination,  and  an- 
other thing -to  enrich  the  memory.  The  imag- 
ination seizes  an  object  in  its  natural  living 
reality,  and  interweaves  the  picture  thereof 
with  its  own  innermost  life;  memory,  on  the 
other  hand,  receives  and  retains  it  in  its  cold, 
shadowy  outline.  A  rich  fancy  produces  new 
arrangements,  forms,  and  combinations  of  the 
pictures  of  objects  furnished  to  it  by  the  senses, 
while  a  strong  memory  conserves  or  retains 
only  the  outlines  and  forms  of  these  objects. 
He  who  simply  conserves  in  his  memory  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  may  indeed  enrich  his 
stock  of  knowledge  without  thereby  growing 
mentally  stronger.  The  imagination  may  be 
enriched  by  an  independent  and  varied  study 
of  the  world.  This  should  be  done,  not  so 
much  with  a  desire  of  merely  enriching  oar 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  with  all  the  intensity 
of  the  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new 
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arrangements  and  oombi nations.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  enrichment  of  .the  imagina- 
tion ia  only  a  means  to  higher  ends,  and  should 
not  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  mental  ac- 
tivity, nor  the  formation  of  an  evenly-balanced 
character.  It  should  rather  serve  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  these  processes.  Neither  the  under- 
standing nor  the  heart  can  draw  much  advant- 
age from  a  rich  fancy,  if  in  its  enrichment  other 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  been  neglected. 

III.  Next  to  the  enrichment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  manner  of  its 
activity.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  culture  and  development  of  man's  mind  and 
character.  Here  we  have  to  consider  particu- 
larly its  excitability  and  flexibility,  its  vivacity 
and  firet  it*  power  and  boldness.  Excitability 
and  flexibility  are  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
The  imagination  is  excitable,  when  it  is  easily 
incited  to  activity;  it  is  flexible,  when  it  quickly 
enters  upon  and  perseveringly  continues  the 
incited  activity.  The  excitable  imagination  im- 
mediately forms  a  picture  of  whatever  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  light 
of  consciousness;  while  the  flexible  imagination 
passes  rapidly  from  one  picture  to  another, 
forms  continually  new  combinations,  and  can 
with  difficulty  only  be  led  back  to  the  object  of 
thought. 

An  excitable  and  flexible  imagination  is  cer- 
tainly of  great  advantage  to  its  possessor.  The 
talent  to  comprehend  an  object  in  its  various 
relations;  quickly  to  pronounce  a  correct  judg- 
ment; in  embarrassments  to  find  immediately 
the  proper  means  for  rectification;  intelligibly 
to  communicate  knowledge  to  others,  and  the 
capacity  to  receive  instruction  from  others;  to 
assemble  and  put  together  with  quickness  ideas, 
in  which  can  be  found  resemblance  and  congru- 
ity,  so  as  to  produce  surprise  joined  with  pleas- 
ure, called  wit — all  this  depends  upon  an  ex- 
citable and  flexible  imagination.  But  whenever 
its  excitability  and  flexibility  transcend  their 
proper  limits,  it  becomes  injurious  to  the  mind. 
It  prevents  fixedness  of  attention,  diverts  it 
from  one  object  to  another,  and  renders  the 
mind  incapable  of  investigation  and  research. 
All  mental  efforts  will  be  characterized  by  su- 
perficiality; little  or  nothing  great  will  ever  be 
accomplished  nor  firmness  of  character  secured. 

An  excitable  and  flexible  imagination  can 
not  be  acquired.  It  is  the  gift  of  nature.  But 
whenever  it  is  too  strong  in  these  particulars, 
it  may  be  weakened.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  do  this  in  order  to  establish  a  manly  char- 
acter. And  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  than  awakening  a 


lively  interest  in,  and  pursuing  with  earnest- 
ness whatever  course  of  study  we  may  have 
chosen.  We  must  take  care  not  to  give  way 
to  mental  idleness,  which  fancy  finds  so  agreea- 
ble, but  properly  use  the  power  of  will  that 
we  possess  over  our  thoughts.  Let  that  power 
energize  our  mental  activity  and  control  our 
imagination.  It  will  thus  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  reason  without  losing  the 
advantage  of  its  moderate  and  healthful  exer- 
cise. 

A  vivacious  imagination  represents  ideal  ob- 
jects in  their  definite  individuality  and  relation; 
a  fiery,  in  grand  outlines  and  striking  propor- 
tions. The  former  represents  them  with  intui- 
tive clearness,  the  latter  in  single  but  striking 
and  important  traits.  The  former  tarries  in 
silent  contemplation  with  them;  the  latter 
rushes  rapturously  from  one  object  to  another. 
The  fiery  imagination  is  a  distinctive  character- 
istic of  man;  the  vivacious,  of  woman.  For 
the  projection  of  grand  plans,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  great  ideas,  and  the  formation  of  sub- 
lime resolutions  a  fiery  imagination  is  neces- 
sary. Here  reason  should  not  despise  its  prep- 
arations, nor  attempt  to  do  without  its  assist- 
ance. What  the  flexible  imagination  is  to  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  mind,  the  fiery  is  to 
its  creative  energy.  Little  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  its  inealescence— more  upon  its  living, 
energetic,  thoughtful  activity  and  rapid  but 
thorough  progress.  In  this  sense  the  vivacious 
imagination  must  rise  to  the  fiery  in  order  to 
reach  the  genius  or  inspiration  of  genuine  art. 
Even  in  philosophical  investigation  the  indica- 
tions of  a  fiery  fancy  may  become  useful  by 
giving  it  a  higher  flight,  or  leading  it  into  un- 
known regions  of  thought.  But  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  fiery  fancy  does  neither  dispos- 
sess reason  of  its  right  to  pronounce  judgment, 
nor  utter  mystic  sentences  for  solid  truth. 

Generally  a  fiery  fancy  is  not  without  danger 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its 
possessor.  It  may  prevent  calm  reflection,  or 
be  satisfied  with  superficiality,  where  profound 
knowledge  is  both  possible  and  necessary.  It 
may  substitute  the  mere  glitter  for  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  It  may  throw  its  posses- 
sor from  the  even  frame  of  life  into  the  wild 
storms  of  human  passion,  and  relentlessly  goad 
him  on  from  misfortune  and  disgrace  to  ruin 
and  destruction.  By  one  tremendous  effort, 
soon  flagged,  it  may  exhaust  its  strength.  It 
may  soar  to  dangerous  bights  or  throw  itself 
into  the  wildest  excesses.  The  fiery  imagina- 
tion may  bo  kindled  either  by  the  temperament, 
or  by  one  of  the  passions,  or  by  a  great  idea. 
In  the  first  instance  it  acts  more  uniformly  and 
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possesses  the  power  of  self-restraint;  in  the 
second,  it  falls  back  upon  the  passion  and  goads 
it  on  beyond  control;  and  in  the  third,  it 
throws  its  possessor  into  a  momentary  trans- 
port of  delight,  and  leads  him  to  form  grand 
but  often  chimerical  plans,  the  execution  of 
which  becomes  almost  impossible.  Hence  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  that  idea  is  to  be  sought,  in 
order  to  guard  against  error  and  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  grand  purpose  of  life. 

A  fiery  fancy  is  never  to  be  guarded  with 
greater  watchfulness  than  during  the  period  of 
youth.  Here  its  fire  blazes  the  strongest  and 
receives  the  most  dangerous  nourishment;  here 
it  often  spreads  with  wonderful  rapidity,  laying 
waste  the  fairest  garden  of  hope  and  virtue. 
The  noblest  and  tender  est  feelings  are  often 
consumed  by  the  fire  of  a  wild  fancy.  The 
study  of  such  sciences  which  demand  the  at- 
tention of  reason;  the  reading  of  such  books 
that  lead  to  reflection;  the  habit  of  thoroughly 
investigating  and  proving  all  things;  the  care- 
ful culture  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  a  careful 
preparation  for  the  fulfillment  of  life's  mission — 
these  are  the  surest  means  of  preventing  such 
disastrous  consequences — means,  the  application 
of  which  is  often  required,  even  in  later  years, 
to  check  a  too  strong  imagination  and  establish 
a  solid  and  evenly-balanced  character. 

A  strong  imagination  needs  little  assistance 
from  without.  Having,  indeed,  derived  its  ma- 
terial and  first  incitement  to  activity  from  the 
senses  or  from  experience,  it  forms  its  own 
world  and  moves  firmly  and  freely  in  it.  Once 
cut  loose  from  the  senses  or  experience,  it  soars, 
and  lives,  and  acts  above  them,  and  infuses  its 
life  and  strength  into  its  grand  and  wonderful 
creations;  while  a  weak  imagination  must  ever 
recur  to  the  senses  for  material,  and  yet  accom- 
plish little  or  nothing.  Men  of  strong  imagin- 
ation are  able  to  grasp  and  consider,  from  all 
sides,  great  ideas,  and  apply  them  to  the  grand 
purpose  of  life.  A  strong  imagination  is  neces- 
sary to  aid  reason  whenever  important  changes 
in  the  existing  state  of  affairs  are  to  be  effected 
or  great  reforms  inaugurated.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be 
equally  well  developed.  Without  this,  a  strong 
imagination  leads  to  empty  speculations  or 
fantastic  dreams.  Woe  to  that  man  whose 
bodily  and  mental  enervation,  superinduced  by 
excessive  luxury,  has  produced  an  unnatural 
strength  of  the  imagination!  It  is  deficient  of 
genuine  life,  and  will,  after  a  few  spasmodic 
efforts,  soon  become  torpid. 

The  imagination  becomes  bold  when  in  its 
strength  it  transcends  every  limit  set  by  the 
reality  of  things.    It  scorns  the  narrow  rule 


by  which  the  senses  or  experience  furnish  it 
with  materials  for  its  activity.  It  recognizes 
only  those  laws  that  arise  from  the  highest 
power  of  man  and  frdm  the  idea  of  the  infinite. 
Although  reason  is  unable  to  follow  its  bold 
flights,  because  more  or  less  fettered  by  the 
senses,  yet  it  in  turn  exercises  constantly  a 
tutorship  over  it.  It  delights  continually  to 
revel  in  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  although  con- 
scious of  its  inability  to  grasp  it. 

A  bold  imagination  may  either  lacerate  the 
heart  through  a  gloomy  disposition,  or  elevate 
the  spirit  by  means  of  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
To  the  artist,  when  regulated  and  inspired  by 
his  own  genius,  it  is  of  great  service  in  formipg 
grand  and  beautiful  combinations.  It  becomes 
disorderly  and  destructive  when  it  is  the  pliant 
tool  of  low  and  corrupt  passions.  Under  their 
control  it  revels  in  regions  either  of  voluptuous 
pleasures  or  of  horrible  woes.  It  not  only  con- 
temns the  law  of  experience — that  is,  the  law 
by  which  knowledge  ordinarily  is  acquired — but 
also  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  Through 
its  influence  true  faith  degenerates  into  super- 
stition, and  zeal  into  fanaticism.  In  every  de- 
partment of  life  it  causes  disorder  and  ruin.  It 
robs  the  soul  of  its  strength,  the  mind  of  its 
symmetry,  the  character  of  its  firmness,  and 
eventually  brings  about  a  general  wreck  of 
man. 

IV.  Lastly,  we  may  be  permitted  to  mark  a 
few  rules  for  the  government  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

1.  We  should  take  care  not  to  allow  the  imag- 
ination to  exercise  too  great  an  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  life.  It  should  be  kept  under  the 
strict  control  both  of  reason  and  virtue.  Guided 
by  reason  it  may  invest  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  with  an  ideal  beauty  sufficient  to  awaken 
a  lively  interest  in  their  management.  But 
nevertheless  we  should  view  the  world,  with  its 
wants,  just  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  appears  in  the 
decorations  of  a  brilliant  fancy.  We  must  not 
allow  the  materials  that  constitute  the  actual 
economy  of  the  world  to  rise  up  to  fancy's 
sight  in  fictitious  forms,  which  it  can  not  dis- 
enchant into  plain  reality;  but  we  must  go 
about  with  sober,  rational  inspection,  and  as- 
certain the  true  nature  and  value  of  all  things 
around  us.  We  must  examine  with  careful 
minuteness  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  and 
not  be  content  with  ignorance  of  it,  because 
environed  with  something  more  delicious  than 
such  knowledge  in  the  paradise  which  imagina- 
tion creates.  There  every  thing  is  beautiful 
and  noble  as  could  be  desire!  to  form  the  resi- 
dence of  an  angel  "If  a  tenth  part  of  the 
felicities  that   have  been   enjoyed,  the   great 
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actions  that  have  been  performed,  the  benefi- 
cent institutions  that  have  been  established, 
and  the  beautiful  objects  that  have  been  seen 
in  that  happy  region,  could  have  been  imparted 
into  this  terrestrial  place — what  a  delightful 
thing  it  would  have  been  to  awake  each  morn- 
ing to  see  such  a  world  once  morel1' 

Once  in  the  habit  of  being  guided  by  the 
imagination  rather  than  by  reason,  we  shall 
sooner  or  later  wake  up  to  sad  disappointments 
and  bitter  experiences.  Neither  our  own  con- 
dition nor  that  of  the  world  will  thereby  be 
improved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
see  the  pillars  of  our  support  and  contentment 
gradually  crumbling  from  beneath  us,  leaving 
us  an  easy  prey  to  incurable  melancholy  and 
utter  hopelessness.  Hence  reason  and  imagina- 
tion should  cooperate  and  balance  each  other  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  improvement  and  success 
will  be  secured. 

2.  In  the  regions  of  thought  and  reflection 
also  the  imagination  should  sustain  only  a  co- 
ordinate if  not  subordinate  relation.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  intellect  to  discover  and  elaborate 
truth,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  mind.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imag- 
ination to  arrange,  combine,  and  reproduce  in 
true  pictures  what  the  intellect  furnishes.  If 
in  the  process  of  thought  we  allow  the  imag- 
ination to  be  supreme,  instead  of  clear  concep- 
tions we  shall  have  only  indistinct  images,  con- 
fused impressions,  and  dim  outlines  of  things. 
We  then  believe  we  understand  them,  while  we 
have  only  crude  notions  concerning  them;  we 
imagine  thai  we  are  thinking,  while  we  are  only 
dreaming.  Clear  conceptions  alone  lead  to  gen- 
uine wisdom  and  consequent  right  action.  The 
evidence  that  we  possess  true  wisdom  and 
knowledge  is  the  power  to  analyze  and  commu- 
nicate it  to  others.  Whatever  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  can  be  intelligibly  communicated. 
To  say,  "  I  feel  how  or  what  a  thing  is,  but  I 
can  not  describe  it,11  is  generally  an  evidence 
that  one  is  given  to  reveries. 

3.  We  should  carefully  avoid  reverie,  or  cos- 
tie-building.  This  is  a  kind  of  waking  dream, 
and  does  not  differ  from  dreaming  except  by 
the  consciousness  which  accompanies  it.  "In 
this  state  the  mind  abandons  itself,  without  a 
choice  of  subject,  without  control  over  the 
mental  train,  to  the  involuntary  associations  of 
the  imagination.  .  The  mind  is  thus  properly 
occupied  without  being  properly  active;  it  is 
active,  at  least  without  effort.  Young  persons, 
women,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  and  the  idle, 
are  all  disposed  to  reverie.  There  is  a  pleasure 
attached  to  its  illusions  which  renders  it  as  se- 
ductive as  it  is  dangerous.    The  mind,  by  in- 


dulgence in  this  dissipation,  becomes  enervated; 
it  acquires  the  habit  of  a  pleasing  idleness, 
loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power 
and  the  desire  of  action."    (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

4.  Not  less  carefully  should  we  avoid  every 
one-sided  tendency  of  the  imagination.  If  we 
allow  our  fancy  to  follow  some  particular  train 
of  thought — to  which  it  is  so  easily  inclined — 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  harmony  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  becomes  disturbed  and 
the  clearness  of  the  understanding  dimmed. 
All  other  intellectual  pursuits  are  rejected;  the 
mind  recurs  constantly  to  the  favorite  idea  and 
feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whenever  it  is 
offended  with  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  de- 
grees the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed.  Then 
fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opin- 
ions fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in 
dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish.  The  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  mind  requires 
fancy  to  collect  and  assist  reason  to  elaborate 
whatever  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  the  various  departments  of  life  may  furnish. 

5.  Finally,  the  imagination  should  be  strictly 
kept  pure  from  whatever  is  immoral  and  pollut- 
ing. No  impure  picture  or  thought  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  make  the  least  impression 
upon  the  fancy.  Let  it  never  dally  with  sin  in 
any  of  its  fascinating  forms.  Sin  is  not  so 
sweet  as  fancy  represents  it.  Bitter  anguish, 
woe,  and  ruin  are  its  inevitable  consequence. 
Whoever  desires  to  preserve  a  pure  heart  must 
carefully  watch  the  workings  of  bis  imagina- 
tion and  quickly  suppress  what  conscience  con- 
demns.   Only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 


WEALTH. 


Excessive  wealth  is  neither  glory  nor  hap- 
piness. The  cold  and  sordid  wretch  who  thinks 
only  of  himself;  who  draws  his  head  within  his 
shell,  and  never  puts  it  out,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  lucre  and  ostentation;  who  looks  upon  his 
fellow-creatures,  not  only  without  sympathy, 
but  with  arrogance  and  insolence,  as  if  they 
were  made  to  be  his  vassals,  and  he  to  be  their 
lord;  as  if  they  were  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  pamper  his  avarice,  or  to  contribute  to 
his  aggrandizement;  such  a  man  may  be  rich, 
but  trust  me,  he  can  never  be  happy,  nor  vir- 
tuous, nor  great.  There  is  in  a  fortune,  a 
golden  mean,  which  is  the  appropriate  region 
of  virtue  and  intelligence.  Be  content  with 
that;  and  if  the  horn  of  plenty  overflow,  let  its 
droppings  fall  upon  your  fellow-men;  let  them 
fall  like  the  droppings  of  honey  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  cheer  the  faint  and  weary  pilgrim. 
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"at  EYBinra-TniE  it  shall  be  light." 


IT  ATAMILLB   fc.    I011II. 


M  We  journey  through  a  vale  of  tears, 
By  many  a  cloud  o'ercast; 
And  worldly  cares,  and  worldly  fears, 
Go  with  us  to  the  last. 

Not  to  the  last!  Thy  Word  hath  said, 

Could  we  but  read  aright, 
Poor  pilgrim,  lift  in  hope  thy  head; 

At  e?e  it  shall  be  light." 


IT  had  been  raining  all  day.  The  heavy  clouds 
covered  the  face  of  the  weeping  sky,  as  we 
have  Been  a  mourning  vail  drawn  closely  over 
a  pale,  hushed,  tearful  face  to  hide  its  darkness 
and  gloom  from  the  gaze  of  the  world.  All 
day  long  the  murmur  of  the  rain-drops  on  the 
shingles  had  crept  like  a  sweet  undersong  into 
our  hearts,  and  more  than  once  as  some  voice 
had  broken  out  in  that  pretty  song — "The  rain 
on  the  roof,"  we  had  echoed  the  lines: 

"  Every  tinkle  on  the  shingles 
Has  an  echo  in  the  heart." 

But  now  just  as  the  day  was  dying,  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  the  clouds 
suddenly  parted  and  the  sunlight  broke  through, 
soft  and  tremulous  at  first,  as  if  afraid  to  trust 
itself  amid  so  much  gloom,  then  clear,  strong, 
and  full,  it  grew  brighter,  and  deepened,  and 
widened  into  a  glorious  flood  of  radiance  that 
lighted  up  all  the  hills  and  forests  and  made  the 
whole  earth  beautiful. 

The  rain-drops  glittered  like  gems  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  tendrils  of  the  vines 
looked  as  if  strung  with  pearls,  and  the  land- 
scape seemed  radiant  with  light  and  beauty. 
The  clouds,  lately  so  gloomy  and  dark,  were 
tipped  with  gold  and  flecked  with  crimson,  and 
far  in  the  east  lifting  its  arch  against  them  was 
a  rainbow. 

I  opened  the  window,  and,  leaning  out,  broke 
a  spray  from  a  bush  of  white  roses  that  grew 
beneath  it,  and  held  it  up  a  moment  all  gleam- 
ing with  pearly  drops,  then  laid  it  gently  in 
the  lap  of  our  sweet  guest,  dear  Mary  Bayne, 
as  she  sat  in  the  great  easy  chair  with  her 
pale  face  resting  against  the  cushions,  and  her 
brown  eyes  gazing  away  through  the  window 
at  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  of  now,  Mary?"  I 
asked  as  I  made  my  offering. 

"I'm  not  dreaming,  Kate;  I  am  thinking  of 
that  sweet  promise — 'At  evening-time  it  shall 
be  light.'  This  day  has  been  dark  and  clouded 
as  many  a  life  is,  and  now  at  evening  it  is  light 


as  the  evening  of  many  a  life  is.    O,  Kate,  I 

love  that  hymn  beginning — 

'  We  journey  through  a  vale  of  tears.'  " 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  sang  it  softly; 
through  with  a  fervor  and  pathos  that  nearly 
melted  my  cold  heart.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  her  face  as  she  sang  the  last 
verse.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  caught  a  gleam 
of  the  light  that  is  vailed  to  mortal  eyes.  She 
spoke  to  me  fervently: 

"0,  Kate,  that  hymn  has  comforted  me  so 
many,  many  times  when  life  has  seemed  ail 
cloudy  and  dark  to  mel" 

"Have  you  been  in  the  shadows,  Mary?"  I 
asked  surprised,  for  I  did  not  know  her  past 
history,  and  she  was  always  so  serene  and 
peaceful  that  I,  thoughtless  and  careless  as  I 
was,  never  dreamed  that  she  had  suffered.  A 
shade  crept  over  her  face  and  the  sweet  lip* 
grew  so  hard  with  pain  that  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  asked  the  question.  But  she  answered 
calmly  soon: 

"Yes,  dear  Kate',  and  may  God  grant  that 
they  may  not  be  so  dark  to  you  as  they  have 
been  to  mel  I  have  known  many  sorrows, 
Kate,  and  have  lived  to  see  all  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  laid  in  the  tomb." 

"O,  Mary,  and  you  so  young!" 

"Yes,  dear;  shall  I  tell  you  about  it?  I  feel 
like  talking  of  the  past  this  evening,  and  may 
be  some  time  if  you  have  trials  like  mine  it 
will  strengthen  you  to  know  who  my  Help* 
er  is." 

"Tell  me,  Mary  dear,"  I  answered  softly,  as 
I  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  beside  her  and  laid 
my  head  in  her  lap. 

A  beam  of  parting  sunlight  crept  in  and  lay 
on  my  cheek.  I  felt  it  there,  but  it  was  not 
that  which  touched  my  heart.  A  tear  fell  upon 
my  face  and  Mary's  white  hand  rested  trem- 
blingly on  my  hair. 

"Dear  Kate,"  she  said,  hugging  me  close  to 
her  heart,  "you  remind  me  so  often  of  my  only 
sister— my  darling,  idolized  sister." 

Her  voice  faltered  and  grew  husky  and 
choked,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  controlled  it 
and  went  on. 

"She  was  younger  than  I,  and  after  our  par- 
ents died  she  was  my  dearest  care.  She  had 
the  same  dark,  wavy  hair,  the  same  clear,  hazel 
eyes,  the  same  merry  smile  and  happy  manners 
and  disposition  that  you  have,  dear,  and  she 
used  to  come  and  nestle  at  my  feet  in  this  wavy, 
and  lay  her  head  in  my  lap  while  she  told  me 
all  her  plans  for  the  future.  O,  I  loved  her  sol 
I  watched  the  unfolding  of  her  sweet  woman- 
hood, watched  her  when  she  first  dreamed  of 
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love,  and  watched  her  when  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart." 

"Tell  me  about  ber,  Mary,11  I  said,  and 
thought  of  the  cloud  that  seemed  threatening 
me,  and  wondered  if  I  should  die  of  a  broken 
heart. 

"  It  is  a  short,  sad,  sad  story.  She  loved  and 
ber  love  was  trifled  with.  The  man  who  sought 
and  won  it  oast  it  aside  after  a  time  and  left 
her  only  a  darkened  life.  But  she  inherited 
my  mother's  frail  constitution,  and  the  heredi- 
tary disease  of  her  family,  consumption,  and 
when  this  blow  fell  on  her,  she  drooped  and 
faded,  and  her  young  life  seemed  wholly  crushed. 
She  lingered  a  few  months,  growing  dearer  and 
lovelier  to  the  last,  and  one  evening,  just  such 
a  one  as  this,  she  begged  to  be  drawn  to  the 
window  to  see  the  sun  set.  The  light  rested 
like  a  glory  upon  her  fair,  pale  brow,  and  just 
as  the  last  rays  were  trembling  across  the  hills 
she  closed  her  eyes,  murmured  softly,  'I  see 
the  other  shore,  and  it  is  not  far  across — the 
boat  is  waiting — good-byP  and  went  away  to 
be  with  the  angels." 

She  paused  a  little  time  and  our  tears  fell 
together  for  that  sweet,  wasted  life.  Then  she 
went  on  again. 

"After  that  we  three,  my  two  brothers  and 
I,  lived  on  together  in  the  old  home.  They 
were  older  than  I,  and  loved  me  dearly.  I 
think  that  they  feared  that  they  would  lose  me 
too,  and  bo  they  guarded  me  tenderly,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  make  me  happy  and  con- 
tented. But  all  their  tenderness  could  not  have 
comforted  me  if  1  had  not  known  of  a  surer 
comfort,  that  which  is  found  in  the  love  of  God. 
I  had  long  before  learned  to  look  to  my  Heav- 
enly Father  for  all  things,  and  in  this  sorrow  I 
knew  where  to  go.  0,  Kate,  it  was  sweet  to 
feel  that  I  had  only  to  reach  out  my  hand 
amid  the  darkness  of  that  hour  and  my  Father 
was  ready  to  lead  me  safely  on,  and  his  prom- 
ises told  me  that  it  should  not  always  be  dark. 

"But  soon  another  drop  was  added  to  my 
cup  of  woe.  My  eldest  brother,  who  had  never 
been  strong,  contracted  a  cold  by  exposure,  and 
in  one  short  year  after  my  sister  died  we  laid 
him  beside  her,  the  victim  of  our  hereditary 
disease.  It  was  terrible,  terrible,  this  new  sor- 
row, for  I  had  so  leaned  on  him,  had  so  de- 
pended on  him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  of  the 
stays  of  my  life  was  gone.  But  Fred  was,  left 
to  me,  and  God  was  left  to  me,  and  I  still  had 
something  to  live  for.    That  was  five  years  ago. 

"Four  years  ago  I  learned  to  love.  0,  it 
was  sweet  to  feel  that  even  here  on  this  sad 
earth  there  was  yet  a  gleam  of  joy  for  me;  and 
for  a  few  months  I  cherished  my  love-dream  as 


a  miser  might  his  gold.  But  there  was  war  in 
the  land,  and  the  man  whom  I  loved  was  true 
to  his  country  and  her  flag. '  And  my  brother, 
too,  my  only  living  brother  said  to  me,  'Mary, 
dear,  if  you  could  spare  me  I  would  not  stand 
here  idle  in  this  hour  of  my  country's  need.' 
I  saw  how  his  beart  was  throbbing  with  noble 
patriotism,  and  I  went  away  to  my  chamber, 
creeping  along  like  a  stricken  thing,  only  say- 
ing to  him,  'Wait  a  little.'  I  went  to  my  Fa- 
ther with  it  and  gave  all  my  care  to  him,  and 
when  I  grew  stronger  and  braver  I  went  down 
to  my  brother  and  gave  him  to  his  country  and 
to  God. 

"And  they  went  away  together — the  man 
whom  I  loved  next  to  God  and  my  country, 
and  the  young  brother  who  was  all  I  had. 
They  went  away  and  I  never  saw  them  again, 
never  I  True,  they  brought  my  brother  home 
from  the  hospital,  where  his  young  life  went 
out,  but  they  brought  him  in  his  coffin,  and 
when  they  carried  him  over  the  threshold  of 
the  home  that  he  had  left  desolate,  I  was  not 
conscious  of  the  loss  that  I  had  sustained,  for 
the  sight  of  the  hearse  that  brought  his  remains 
from  the  cars  scared  the  life  from  my  bosom, 
and  I  was  insensible  to  grief.  So  they  took 
him  away  and  laid  him  beside  the  others  whom 
I  had  lost,  and  I  lay  at  the  brink  of  the  river 
of  death  for  many  days,  yet  did  not  cross. 

"When  I  came  back  to  a  consciousness  of 
grief  they  told  me  how  he  had  died,  and  then 
they  told  me  another  tale  of  a  battle-field  and 
an  unmarked  grave  that  held  some  one's  dar- 
ling, and  I  knew  whose  it  was.  Life  was  very 
dark  to  me  after  that  for  many  months,  but  the 
power  of  the  love  of  God  upheld  me  and  I  did 
not  sink.  I  felt  that  the  parting  would  not  be 
long. 

"  It  will  not  be  long  now  till  I  shall  be  at 
home,  and  O,  Kate,  as  the  short  day  of  my 
life  closes  down,  I  can  truly  say  that  'it  is 
light.'  You  have  grown  very  dear  to  me  since 
I  have  been  among  you.  I  came  here  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  the  mother  of  him  whom  I  loved, 
and  I  have  made  many  dear  friends  among 
strangers,  whom  I  hope  to  know  in  the  better 
land.  And  you,  Kate,  dear  Kate,  so  like  my 
angel  sister,  I  love  you  dearly !  Will  you  meet 
me  beyond  the  river?  Shall  the  friendship  be- 
gun here  below  become  stronger  and  dearer  up 
there?  Promise  me,  Kate,  that  you  will  seek 
the  favor  of  God  and  learn  to  trust  him  before 
the  shadows  come." 

"0,  Mary,"  I  sobbed,  all  melted  down,  "I 
will  try  to  be  goodl" 

"Thank  God,  Kate!" 

"  But,  Mary  dear,  you  must  not  talk  of  dy- 
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ing;  you  are  so  young  to  die.  You  will  get 
well  and  be  happy  yet,  I  hope."  / 

"No,  Kate,  I  shall  never  be  well  here.  I 
grow  weaker  day  by  day,  and  I  know  that  I 
am  getting  very  near  home.  There  are  five 
graves  on  the  hill-side  and  one  in  the  far  South, 
and  well  I  know  that  very  soon  the  seventh 
will  be  made.  But  I'm  not  afraid  to  die;  it 
is  only  going  to  sleep,  and  I  shall  awake  in 
heaven." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  we  sat  very  still  for 
many  minutes,  and  then  I  arose  to  light  the 
lamps,  and  left  her  sitting  there  singing  softly 
to  herself — 

"  When  tempest-clouds  are  dark  on  high 
His  bow  of  love  and  peace 
Shines  sweetly  from  the  vaulted  sky, 
A  pledge  that  storms  shall  cease." 

She  left  us  in  a  few  days  to  return  to  her  dis- 
tant home,  and  soon  I  received  a  letter  from  her. 
It  was  full  of  trust  and  peace,  and  read  thus: 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — You  can  not  know  how 
calm  and  happy  I  am  in  these  my  last  days. 
It  is  beautiful  to  feel  that  I  am  getting  so  near 
home.  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  at  rest, 
and  that  I  shall  see  and  know  the  friends  who 
are  waiting  for  me  in  heaven.  I  think  often 
of  our  talk  that  evening  after  the  rain,  and  of 
the  promise  that  you  gave  me  then.  God  help 
you  to  keep  it,  Kate;  for  you  know  not  what 
life  may  bring  to  you,  and  even  if  the  morning 
and  the  noon  be  bright,  the  shadows  may  settle 
down  darkly  at  even  if  you  have  not  the  light 
that  comes  from  God  to  make  it  bright.  But 
O,  Kate,  if  you  have  that  light,  it  matters  not 
how  dark  the  day  may  be,  there  will  be  light 
at  even. 

"I  am  growing  weaker  daily  and  am  now 
unable  to  leave  my  couch,  but  I  am  proving 
the  truth. of  those  beautiful  lines, 

'  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are.' 

"These  may  be  the  last  lines  that  yon  will 
ever  receive  from  my  pen.  If  so,  you  will 
know  that  I  am  safe  with  my  Father,  where 
there  is  no  sorrow,  neither  any  sighing,  but 
where  the  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all  eyes. 

11  As  a  token  of  my  remembrance  I  send  you 
Jennie's  picture  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.  Lay 
them  beside  mine,  and  when  you  look  at  them 
remember  her  who  loved  you.  You  will  see 
that  the  hair  is  like  yours,  and  that  the  eyes 
too  resemble  your  own.  Ah!  I  pray  that  you 
may  not  be  like  her  in  suffering.  You  are  just 
as  old  as  she  was  when  she  died.  God  grant 
you  a  longer  and  a  happier  life. 


"I  can  write  no  more,  for  I  am  too  weak. 
When  this  reaches  you  I  may  be  at  home  with 
all  my  loved  ones.  Give  one  tear  to  my  mem- 
ory and  try  to  meet  me  over  the  river.  Strive 
to  work  for  God — to  live  so  that  the  world  shall 
be  better  for  your  having  lived  in  it  May 
God  bless  you  with  the  choicest  blessings  that 
Heaven  can  bestow  I  May  all  the  joys  that  I 
once  hoped  would  be  mine  be  yours!  Bui  0, 
above  all,  may  you  feel  in  the  evening  of  life 
that  the  love  and  presence  of  God  can  make  it 
light,  is  the  prayer  of  Mart  Bathe." 

I  wept  many  tears  over  this  letter,  and  I 
vowed  that,  God  helping  me,  I  would  meet  her 
in  heaven.  A  few  days  afterward  I  heard  of 
her  death.  The  mother  of  him  whom  ahe  had 
loved  was  with  her  in  that  dying  hour,  and  she 
told  me  how  beautiful  a  scene  it  was. 

She  said  that  just  at  sunset  Mary  awoke 
from  a  deep  sleep,  and  seeing  that  the  sun  was 
sinking  she  smiled  and  begged  that  they  would 
sing  her  favorite  hymn.  They  did  so,  and  as 
the  last  line  died  away — "At  eve  it  shall  be 
light" — she  clasped  her  hands  and  murmured, 
"Yes,  it  is  lightl  it  is  ligbtl  but  O,  the  light 
to  be  yet  revealed  1  That  will  outshine  it  alL 
I  'm  almost  home.  I  see  the  light  in  the  win- 
dow!" 

She  lay  very  still  for  a  few  moments  with  her 
eyes  closed,  then  opening  them  and  fixing  them 
on  some  glorious  scene  she  exclaimed,  "The 
light!  the  lightl  I'm  homel"  and  sinking  back 
on  her  pillow  closed  her  eyes  and  slept  in  Jeans. 

They  buried  her  in  the  graveyard  beside  the 
loved  ones  who  slept  there,  and  placed  on  her 
tombstone  the  simple  inscription,  "At  evening- 
time  it  was  light,"  and  left  her  there  at  rest. 

Since  then  I  have  learned  to  walk  in  the 
light,  and  I  hope  to  meet  her  in  the  home  to 
which  I  now  have  a  title.  I  have  had  trials 
since  then,  and  the  shadows  have  sometimes 
settled  darkly  about  my  path;  but  the  blow 
which  fell  upon  me  did  not  crush  me,  for  I 
turned  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  help  and 
realized  the  blessedness  of  having  a  Father. 

It  is  beautiful  to  love  God  while  the  sunshine 
lasts,  but  0,  it  is  blessed  to  have  bia  arm  to 
lean  on  when  the  tempest  comes!  It  is  sweet 
to  know  that  he  gives  us  all  our  mercies,  but 
O,  it  is  bliss  to  know  that  when  trial  and  sor- 
row come,  when  clouds  gather,  when  all  earthly 
help  fails,  he  is  a  sure  refuge,  a  safe  retreat,  an 
invincible  tower  of  strength,  where  we  may  flee 
and  be  safe. 

"  Hold  on  thy  way  with  hope  uncbilled. 
By  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
And  thou  shalt  own  his  word  fulfilled— 
At  era  it  shall  be  light." 
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ON  the  evening  of  the  resurrection  day,  two 
disciples  were  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  village  of  Emmaus,  situated  somewhere  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  They  were  not 
of  the  twelve,  and  the  name  of  only  one  of 
them  is  known  to  us.  As  they  walked  along 
the  road,  they  conversed  about  the  wondrous 
event  which  perplexed  and  distressed  them. 
The  death  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  to  them 
an  inextricable  riddle.  It  crossed  all  their  pre- 
vious beliefs,  and  seemed  as  a  wall  of  adamant 
opposing  all  their  hopes.  His  reported  resur- 
rection was  if  possible  still  more  mysterious* 
and  irreconcilable  with  all  that  bad  been,  or 
was  ever  likely  to  be.  What  did  it  mean? 
What  was  the  truth  about  it?  They  knew  not! 
All  they  knew  was  that  nothing  had  happened 
according  to  their  anticipations  and  hopes,  al- 
though these  were  built  apparently  on  the  surest 
and  most  certain  grounds.  In  the  mean  time 
they  were  going  home  utterly  confused  and  cast 
down  in  spirit. 

As  they  pursued  their  Sabbath  journey,  a 
stranger  suddenly  joined  them  and  asked, 
"What  manner  of  communications  are  these 
that  ye  have  one  to  another,  as  ye  walk  and 
are  sad?"  Then  those  simple  men,  amazed  at 
the  seeming  ignorance  of  the  stranger  about 
matters  with  which  the  whole  city  was  ringing, 
answered,  "Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  hast  not  known  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days?"  And 
he,  without  declaring  what  he  knew  or  did  not 
know,  but  wishing  to  draw  them  out,  the  bet- 
ter to  prepare  their  minds  for  what  he  had  to 
impart,  asked,  "What  things?"  And  they, 
thankful,  I  doubt  not,  to  get  out  their  hearts 
to  any  one  who  would  hear  their  story,  and 
thereby  get  some  relief  to  their  sorrow,  told 
him  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth — how  he  was 
a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  in  word  before 
God  and  all  the  people — how  the  chief  priests 
and  the  rulers  of  their  own  nation  had  deliv- 
ered him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  had 
crucified  him — and  how  they  themselves  had  up 
to  that  moment  trusted  that  it  was  he  who 
would  redeem  Israel.  And  now,  strange  to  say, 
on  this  the  third  day  after  these  things  were 
done,  certain  women  of  their  company  bad 
made  them  astonished,  who  had  been  early  that 
morning  at  the  sepulcher,  and  had  not  found 
his  body,  but  said  they  had  seen  a  vision  of 
angels  who  declared  that  he  was  alive!  nay, 
more,  some  of  the  company  had  gone  to  the 
sepulcher  and  had  found  it  empty,  even  as  the 
women  had  said.  _         ' 


Such  was  their  simple  story.  And  was  it 
indeed  all  over  with  Jesus  and  Christianity? 
Was  that  living  One  extinguished?  Had  he 
reared  false  hopes  which  were  never  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  kindled  a  love  in  human  bosoms 
which  was  to  be  like  an  earthly  affection  only, 
a  thing  of  memory  till  its  object  was  met  in 
another  and  purer  world?  Was  all  this  mar- 
velous history  of  the  last  three  years — this  his- 
tory of  wonders  done  before  the  living  Qod  and 
living  men — a  phantasm  only,  a  delusion,  a 
dream,  ended  amid  wounds,  and  blood,  and 
death  on  the  hill  of  skulls,  and  of  corruption 
in  the  rich  man's  tomb?  0  for  light  I  but 
whence  shall  it  arise? 

On  the  first  evening  of  Adam's  life  with  what 
wonder  must  he  have  beheld  the  sun,  which 
had  filled  the  world  with  beauty  and  glory, 
suddenly  sink  in  the  west  leaving  thick  dark- 
ness, which  concealed  all  Eden  from  his  eye? 
What  were  his  thoughts  and  perplexities  during 
that  first  midnight  in  human  history?  What- 
ever they  were,  they  were  all  ended  by  the 
same  heavenly  luminary  rising  again,  as  a  bride- 
groom from  his  couch  of  gold  and  curtains  of 
every  gorgeous  hue,  to  pursue  his  course  along 
the  fields  of  the  azure  sky.  Thus  rose  the  great 
Son  of  Righteousness,  the  mighty  Bridegroom 
of  the  Church,  from  the  grave,  bringing  life  and 
light  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter,  to  his 
benighted  and  desponding  people.  "  Blessed  are 
they  who  wait  for  the  Lord  as  those  who  watch 
for  the  morning !"  This  blessedness  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  disciples;  for  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  mysterious  Stranger  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  things  which  had  taken  place  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Suddenly  turning  to  his  fellow-travelers, 
he  uttered  those  strange  words:  "0  fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe!  Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered 
into  his  glory?"  And  then  he  appealed  to  those 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  we  now  pos- 
sess, and  opened  them  up  to  men  who,  as  pious 
Jews,  knew  their  letters  at  least,  if  they  did 
not  as  yet  understand  their  deeper  teaching; 
and  he  showed  how  Moses,  and  the  Psalms,  and 
the  prophets,  by  word,  and  type,  and  symbol, 
all  spoke  of  Christ — all  gave  one  testimony  that 
he  must  suffer  the  very  things  which  puzzled 
them — that  he  must  have  entered  into  his  glory 
by  the  grave.  Hence  their  very  difficulties  in 
believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  were  turned 
into  arguments  in  favor  of  it;  the  very  things 
at  which  they  stumbled,  were  just  those  things 
which  ought  to  have  happened  if  Jesus  was 
what  he  announced  himself  to  have  been. 
Their  hearts  began  to  burn  and  glow  with  new 
hope  and  joy,   as  his   words,   like   the  very 
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breath  of  heaven,  fanned  the  flame.  Can  it  be 
that  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  their 
beloved  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  were  heaven's  own 
signs  of  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  and  the 
nation  had  longed?  0,  glad  thought!  it  seems 
too  good  to  be  true.  Their  hearts  burn,  but 
their  lips  are  silent.  One  thing  only  they  feel, 
an  attachment  to  this  stranger,  a  longing  to 
know  more  about  him,  to  hear  more  of  his  new 
truth  from  his  lips,  to  have  their  doubts  forever 
dispelled,  and  their  faith  confirmed  in  all  they 
wished  to  be  true. 

And  now  they  have  reached  their  destination. 
The  stranger  made  as  if  he  would  pass  on;  for 
he  will  again  test  their  faith,  and  prepare  them 
to  receive  the  fullness  of  the  blessing.  Ah! 
they  can  not  part  from  him;  they  must  see 
more  of  him.  He  has  been  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  so  they 
constrain  him,  saying,  "Abide  with  its:  for  it  is 
toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent."  Be 
our  guest,  share  the  hospitalities  of  our  lowly 
home.  "And  he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them." 
The  simple  meal  is  spread,  and  all  meet  around 
the  table.  The  stranger  takes  bread  as  if  he 
were  the  head  of  the  house,  and  "blessing  it, 
he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them."  The  sign  is 
thus  given  that  the  Living  Bread  is  there — that 
it  is  not  dead— that  it  has  been  offered  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  "that  whosoever  eats  of 
it  shall  never  die."  In  the  midst  of  this  light 
of  truth  thus  brought  to  their  remembrance, 
Jesus  revealed  himself  and  vanished  from  their 
sight. 

MY  THBEE  HOMES. 
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Fab  away  amid  the  mountains,  stands  a  cottage  small 

and  brown, 
Where  the  sunlight  loves  to  linger  on  the  roof  with 

moss  o'ergrown; 
Where  the  shadows  fall  so  gently,  and  the  twilight  gath- 
ers deep, 
Folding  cottage,  stream,  and  mountain  in  a  calm  and 

holy  sleep. 
0, 1  love  the  pleasant  visions  that  in  mem'ry  come  tc  me, 
For- 1  've  treasured  up  a  picture  of  each  hill,  and  rock, 

and  tree; 
And  to-night  the  sound  of  voices  falls  upon  my  ear 

again, 
And  I  catch  the  distant  music  of  some  old,  familiar 

strain. 
But  't  is  strange!   no  childish  laughter  'mid  the  old 

woods  echoes  now, 
While  my  mother's  step  is  feeble,  and  deep  lines  are  on 

her  brow. 
And  the  dark-brown  locks  I  parted  from  my  father's 

brow  of  yore, 


Have  grown  thin  from  many  Winters,  and  are  thickly 

silvered  o'er. 
Ah,  how  light  and  shade  are  blending  in  the  picture,  as 

I  gaze 
Backward  down  life's  changing  vista  to  the  scenes  of 

early  days! 
But  a  long,  wide  way  divides  us,  and  long  years  I  know 

may  come, 
Ere  life's  journey  brings  my  footsteps  to  the  dear  old 

childhood's  home.  *  ^ 

Where  the  grand  old  prairies  widen,  and  the  wild  flow- 
ers open  fair, 

There  is  many  a  home  of  beauty,  and  my  own  is  nestling 
there; 

It  is  not  the  home  of  childhood,  not  a  semblance  can  I 
trace 

Of  the  mountain,  rock,  or  wild-wood,  near  the  old  fa- 
miliar place. 

But  my  life  has  grown  more  gladsome  and  a  deeper  joy 

I  've  known, 
Since  another  tie  is  added,  and  my  heart  is  not  alone. 
There 's  new  beauty  in  the  landscape,  softer  music  in  the 

breeze, 
For  the  brightness  of  affection  helps  the  soul  to  garner 

these. 
And  now  my  bine-eyed  baby  like  a  bud  of  promise  rare 
Wakes  new  beauty  in  life's  garden  where  before  't  w&e 

passing  fair; 
And  I  love  to  think  the  sunshine  lighting  np  her  golden 

head, 
Is  an  emblem  of  the  brightness  that  shall  on  her  path 

be  shed. 

As  I  sit  amid  my  treasures,  and  recall  the  buried  years. 
Giving  now  a  smile  of  gladness,  bathing  oft  some  scene 

in  tears — 
How  my  heart  in  fondness  lingers  where  such  blessed 

mem'ries  come, 
Bound  the  fireside  and  the  altar,  where  I  knelt  so  of! 

at  home! 


0,  I  love  to  trace  the  record  I  have  kept  in  mem'ry 

long, 

And  to  scan  the  treasured  pictures  that  in  all  her  cham- 
bers throng. 

Yet  they  tell  me  all  is  .fading— friends  my  heart  holds 
dear  to-day, 

May,  to-morrow,  glide  in  silence  to  those  dim  old  halls 
away. 

Ah,  we  've  no  abiding  city,  we  are  seeking  one  to  come, 

Where  a  house  by  bands  not  builded  is  our  everlasting 
home; 

Where  no  night  of  sorrow  darkens,  and  no  eye  is  dim 
with  tears, 

For  a  glory  and  a  gladness  marks  the  bright,  unchang- 
ing years. 

There,  when  all  life's  scenes  are  o'er,  may  the  circle 
loved  below, 

In  the  olden  home  of  childhood,  and  the  home  so  pre- 
cious now, 

With  unbroken  links  be  gathered  where  no  bitter  part- 
ings come, 

And  our  earthly  ties  be  strengthened  in  that  brighter, 
better  ho^e. 
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NO  subject  of  history  is  more  fruitful  of 
romance,  more  diversified  by  alternate  suc- 
cess and  defeat,  more  noted  for  daring  and 
perilous  adventure,  than  the  early  settlements 
of  America.  Spain,  by  right  of  discovery, 
claimed  the  New  World,  and  sent  out  more 
than  one  expedition  to  it  Bands  of  men  de- 
voted to  their  Jesuit  faith,  unscrupulous  what 
means  they  took  to  conquer  the  country,  brave 
and  sagacious  in  the  warfare  in  which  they 
were  continually  engaged,  but  utterly  devoid 
of  principle— seeking  gold  more  than  the  estab- 
lishing of  their  king's  authority,  and.  the  con* 
version  of  the  Indians — they  were  not  the  ones 
to  form  permanent  and  growing  settlements  on 
the  new  continent.  They  were  wanderers,  pur- 
suing, amid  dangers  at  whose  recital  the  heart 
sickens,  an  Eldorado  of  fancy. 

France,  too,  sent  her  colonists;  adventurers 
like  those  of  Spain,  and  of  but  little  better 
quality — Huguenots  seeking  to  escape  perse- 
cution, but  lacking  the  steady  purpose  and  calm 
devotion,  which  a  half  century  later  made  the 
Puritans  successful;  impoverished  or  restless 
nobles,  piratical  seamen,  men  whose  patrimony 
was  the  sword;  mixed,  disorderly  bands.  The 
history  of  the  attempts  of  the  two  countries  to 
colonize  and  conquer  the  New  World,  of  their 
warfare  with  the  Indians,  their  fiercer  struggles 
with  the  perils  of  the  wilderness — heat,  starva* 
tion,  and  sickness — and,  withal,  the  collisions 
between  the  two  nations,  form  a  chapter  dark 
with  crime  and  bloodshed.  Yet  no  theme  has 
more  absorbing  interest;  and  seeing  how  little 
has  been  done  in  this  field,  we  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Mr.  Parkman's  volume,  "Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World." 

In  the  Introduction  the  writer  says  that  he 
has,  he  thinks,  "exhausted  the  existing  ma- 
terial on  every  subject  treated."  He  has  done 
far  more  than  this.  Only '  those  who  know 
what  the  labor  of  a  historian,  searching  for 
truth  among  the  forgotten,  incomplete,  and 
sometimes  unreliable  records  of  a  past  age,  and 
from  these  rough  materials  bringing  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  whole,  is,  can  appreciate  Mr. 
Parkman's  work.  The  disadvantages  of  his 
position  were  great.  In  his  own  words,  "  Dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  years  the  state  of  his 
health  has  exacted  throughout  an  extreme  cau- 
tion in  regard  to  mental  application,  reducing 
it,  at  best,  within  narrow  and  precarious  limits, 
and  often  precluding  it.  A  condition  of  sight, 
arising  from  kindred  causes,  has  also  retarded 
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the  work,  since  it  has  never  permitted  reading 
or  writing  continuously  for  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  often  not  at  all."  Laboring  under 
these  difficulties,  Mr.  Park  man  has  produced  a 
valuable  and  deeply-interesting  history  of  the 
early  French  explorations  and  settlements  in 
America. 

The  true  historian,  in  relating  the  story  of 
this,  or  indeed  of  any  time,  must  tell  more 
than  the  bare  events.  He  must  investigate 
motives;  must  know  the  manners  and  customs, 
the  social  and  political  intrigues  of  the  age; 
the  character  of  the  leaders,  and  those  led.  He 
must,  in  a  manner,  identify  himself  with  the 
persons  described.  For  this  Mr.  Parkman  is 
well  fitted.  A  wide  traveler,  he  has  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  the  war-path  of  the  In- 
dians, penetrated  beyond  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  northern  coast,  and,  with  only  the 
path  of  the  savage  to  guide  him,  has  entered 
wildernesses  yet  untouched  by  man.  He  has 
lived,  in  part,  with  the  Indians,  has  studied 
their  character  and  ways,  and,  knowing  them 
thoroughly,  views  them,  not  in  the  sickly  light 
of  romance,  but  with  the  calmness  of  a  cultured 
and  Christian  man.  He  knows,  too,  the  secrets 
of  forest  life,  and,  as  in  the  part  of  history  he 
has  chosen  we  are  led  directly  away  from 
courts  and  civilization  into  unknown  wilder- 
nesses, by  this  knowledge,  his  pages  are  ren- 
dered doubly  interesting.  His  diction  is  ele- 
vated and  impressive,  and  he  has  the  power  of 
concentrating  into  brief  and  brilliant  sentences 
facts  it  has  taken  no  little  time  to  learn.  In 
nothing  does  he  rely  upon  his  fancy.  His  most 
brilliant  descriptions  are  copied  from  nature; 
his  most  dramatic  situations  are  a  transcript 
of  the  real.  Around  the  bare  and  horrible 
record  of  murder,  treachery,  and  suffering,  he 
has  thrown  the  interest  of  romance.  His  heroes 
seem  almost  living;  the  scenes  described  are 
present  to  the  eye,  and  the  skeleton  of  fact,  in 
his  hands,  becomes  endued  with  life. 

Mingled  with  the  adventures  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  are  descriptions  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed;  descriptions  which, 
in  reading,  seem  more  like  the  pictures  of  fancy 
than  reality.  The  wilderness  is  no  strange 
ground  to  his  feet.  Its  wonders  of  tree  and 
flower,  its  silvery  rivers,  its  broad  savannas, 
its  tropical  wealth  of  verdure,  are  all  known 
to  him;  and,  to  a  philosopher,  vivid  and  terri- 
ble is  the  contrast  between  these  beautiful, 
virgin  solitudes  and  the  men  who  came  to 
them,  In  the  heat  of  Summer  oue  might  shiver 
over  his  description  of  a  Canadian  Winter;  in 
the  cold  of  December  have  pictures  of  tropical 
warmth  and  beauty  by  opening  to  the  story 
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of  adventure  in  Florida.  And  this  power  of 
description,  this  ability  of  taking  into  his  his- 
torical picture  the  splendors  of  nature;  this 
seeing  not  men,  merely,  but  the  things  that 
surround  them;  the  wan  moon  hanging  over 
the  still  river  up  which  go  the  voyagers;  the 
cool  woods  opened  to  receive  their  hot  feet; 
the  glory  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  we  hold  one 
of  Mr.  Parkman's  excellencies.  It  brings  before 
us  the  place  and  time,  and  renders  the  scene 
much  more  real. 

It  would  be  impossible — and  perhaps,  also, 
unnecessary — to  give  any  abstract  of  this  book. 
So  mixed  in  their  character  are  the  events  of 
which  it  treats,  so  slight  the  things  on  which 
the  destiny  of  the  colonies  seem  to  turn,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  clear  and  brief 
analysis  of  them.  Yet  of  one  or  two  of  the 
characters  we  can  speak;  a  few  of  these  brill- 
iant historical  pictures  can  be  mentioned. 

In  the  Introduction  Mr.  Parkman  briefly  con- 
trasts the  progress  of  France  and  England  in 
the  New  World.  "The  growth  of  New  England 
was  a  result  of  the  aggregate  efforts  of  a  busy 
multitude,  each  in  his  narrow  circle  toiling  for 
himself  to  gather  competence  or  wealth.  The 
expansion  of  New  France  was  the  achievement 
of  a  giant  ambition,  striving  to  grasp  a  conti- 
nent." "New  France  was  all  head;"  "New 
England  a  body  without  a  head."  He  then 
briefly  gives  the  history  of  the  first  Spanish 
adventurers  in  the  New  World:  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Garay,  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  Narvaez,  De  Soto, 
and  Cancello.  The  expeditions  very  nearly 
repeat  the  same  story.  A  voyage  and  landing 
made  with  much  .pomp  and  the  highest  hopes, 
a  march  into  the  wilderness,  great  suffering,  in 
most  cases  the  death  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
bones  of  half  the  company  left  bleaching  in  the 
unknown  land;  the  return  to  Europe  of  the 
broken  and  despairing  remnant.  In  spite  of 
the  Pope's  grant  of  America  to  Spain;  in  spite 
of  her  attempts  to  occupy  it,  the  French  were 
destined  first  to  found  colonies  in  Florida. 
.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  France 
was  full  of  a  "discordant  and  struggling  vital- 
ity." Ruled  by  Catherine  de  Mediois,  a  woman 
unrivaled  in  duplicity;  with  nobles,  priests,  and 
bishops,  seeking  only  their  own  advancement 
and  pleasure;  the  dukes  of  Guise  heading  the 
Catholic  party,  Conde  and  Navarre  leaning  to- 
ward the  new  religion,  and  the  queen  standing 
between  the  two;  amid  all  this  the  reformation 
was  slowly  progressing,  and  fagot  and  torture 
were  -powerless  to  put  it  down.  Among  its 
leaders,  the  firmest,  truest  man  of  Catherine's 
court,  was  Gaspar  de  Coligny,  and  it  was 
through  him  that  the  first  Huguenot  settle- 


ments in  America  were  made.  Three  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out.  The  first  was  under  the 
command  of  Villegaguon,  a  man  of  wonderful 
intellect  and  bravery,  but  vain,  ambitious,  and 
lacking  in  judgment.  Leaning  partly  to  the 
Reform,  he  yet  belonged  to  the  priestly  order. 
A  Jesuit  with  Jesuits,  a  Huguenot  with  Hugue- 
nots, he  dilated  to  the  king  on  the  glory  of 
conquering  the  fair  land,  and  converting  its 
heathen  inhabitants,  and  to  Coligny  pictured 
an  asylum  for  the  reformers  in  the  New  World. 
In  the  name  of  the  king  two  vessels  were  pre- 
pared. The  emigrants  were  principally  Hugue- 
nots, but  there  were  not  a  few  ambitious  no- 
blemen and  piratical  sailors.  In  November, 
1555,  they  entered  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
then  called  Ganabara,  built  a  fort,  and  estab- 
lished a  colony.  Reinforcements  came,  and,  for 
a  time,  all  went  well.  Then  Villegaguon  became 
involved  with  the  Huguenot  ministers  in  dis- 
cussions on  points  of  doctrine.  Finally  he  re- 
nounced the  new  religion  to  adopt  one  of  bis 
own  make,  drove  the  ministers  from  the  island, 
and  soon  after  sailed  back  to  Europe.  Left  to 
itself,  the  little  colony  struggled  on  for  a  time; 
but  before  the  end  of  1558  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Portuguese  and  destroyed. 

Another  expedition  followed  in  1562,  com- 
manded by  a  seaman  of  tact  and  experience 
named  Jean  Ribaut.  They  entered  the  St 
John's  River,  and,  delighted  with  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  built  a  fort  there.  Ribaut 
sailed  back  to  France,  leaving  there  some  thirty 
men.  The  colony  were  attacked  by  famine,  and 
its  members  resolved  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  With  great  labor  they  built  a  small 
brigantine,  placed  on  it  their  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  sailed.  They  were  becalmed,  and  so 
nearly  starved  that  they  killed  and  ate  one  of 
their  number;  and,  when  within  sight  of  France, 
were  captured  by  an  English  vessel  and  carried 
to  Elizabeth. 

Two  years  later  a  third  expedition— started 
as  before  by  Coligny — was  sent.  The  command 
was  given  to  Rene  de  Laudonnierre.  They 
sailed,  as  the  other  party  had,  to  the  St.  Jobn, 
and  five  miles  up  the  river  built  a  fort  called, 
in  honor  of  their  king,  Fort  Caroline.  Two  of 
the  ships  sailed  back  to  France,  a  third  re- 
mained. Tben  came  revolt;  the  rude,  mixed 
materials  of  which  the  colony  was  composed 
could  not  readily  be  reduced  to  submission. 
Plots  against  Laudonnierre's  life  were  formed; 
and  in  the  track  of  revolt  came  famine.  The 
Indians  once  friends  were  now  enemies,  and 
refused  to  furnish  them  supplies.  The  garrison 
was  half  starved,  when,  in  August,  relief  came 
in  the  ships  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  father 
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of  the  English  slave-trade.  The  colonists  had 
already  resolved  to  return  to  France,  and  he 
offered  them  one  of  his  ships  for  the  voyage. 
Laudonnierre  accepted,  and  paid  for  it  with  the 
cannon  of  the  fort  The  generous  slaver  also 
supplied  them  with  provisions  for  the  passage. 
While,  having  prepared  to  depart,  the  colonists 
were  waiting  for  fair  winds,  another  squadron 
approached.  It  was  Jean  Ribaut,  bringing  with 
him  reinforcements  and  provisions.  The  new 
colonists  were  landed,  tents  were  pitched,  and 
the  borders  of  the  St.  John  were  crowded  with 
busy  life.  And  just  when  all  seemed  most 
prosperous  came  the  greatest  blow  of  all—the 
collision  between  French  and  Spanish,  Hugue- 
not and  Catholic. 

The  leader  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  which 
founded  St.  Augustine  and  destroyed  Fort  Caro- 
line, was  Menendez.  His  early  life  had  been 
wild;  his  tastes  were  for  an  adventurous  career, 
and  the  New  World  seemed  the  appropriate 
field  for  his  talents  and  ambition.  A  devout 
Catholic,  he  considered  the  destruction  of  the 
Huguenots  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  a 
pious  duty.  In  1592,  with  eleven  ships  in  his 
command,  he  sailed  for  Florida.  His  commis- 
sion from  the  king  made  him  Adelantado,  with 
sole  dominion  over  the  country  he  should  con- 
quer. The  expedition  was  at  his  own  cost,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Huguenots  on  the  St.  John  would  be  destroyed. 

Off  the  coast  of  Florida  he  encountered  Ri- 
baut'8  fleet,  but  no  battle  taking  place,  he  sailed 
farther  south,  and  founded  St.  Augustine.  From 
here  he  marched  with  five  hundred  men  to 
attack  Fort  Caroline.  It  was  unprotected,  for 
Ribaut  had  sailed  away  with  his  fleet,  hoping 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  enemy  on  the  sea 
At  the  time  no  assault  was  expected,  Laudon- 
nierre was  sick,  and  no  guards  were  placed 
round  the  fort.  The  way  was  clear  for  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  gray  dawn  of  the  19 th  of 
September  saw,  at  Fort  Caroline,  a  most  horri- 
ble massacre.  The  surprised  and  defenseless 
garrison  begged  in  vain  for  mercy;  Menendez 
spared  none,  and  on  the  trees  beneath  which 
he  had  slaughtered  his  victims  he  placed  an 
inscription,  saying  that  he  killed  them,  "not  as 
Frenchmen,  but  as  Heretics."  A  few — Laud- 
onnierre among  the  number— escaped  to  the 
woods,  and  finding  their  way  to  shore  were 
picked  up  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  fleet, 
and  after  a  hard  voyage  reached  Europe. 

The  massacre  of  Fort  Caroline,  however,  was 
not  the  only  deed  of  blood  performed  by  Men- 
endez. The  ships  of  Ribaut,  tossed  about  in  a 
tempest  of  remarkable  fury,  were,  at  length, 
cast  upon  shore,  and  the  crews,  companies  of 


sick  and  starving  men,  started  for  Fort  Caro- 
line, of  whose  fate  they  were  ignorant.  One 
of  the  parties,  numbering  between  one  and 
two  hundred,  having  encamped  on  shore,  Men- 
endez marched  against  them.  By  fair  promises 
he  induced  them  to  surrender  themselves  to 
him.  Their  arms  were  taken  away,  their  hands 
tied,  they  were  marched  into  the  woods  and 
murdered.  The  next  day  the  Indians  came  to 
Menendez,  saying  that  a  larger  party  were 
encamped  where  the  other  had  been.  As  be- 
fore, the  Spaniard  ambushed  his  men,  and  met 
the  French  courteously.  As  before,  by  promises 
of  safe  treatment,  he  enticed  them  into  his 
power.  Then  the  butchery  of  the  day  before 
was  repeated.    To  this  party  belonged  Ribaut. 

Such  were  the  details  of  this  horrible  massa- 
cre; "a  picture  dark  and  lurid  in  its  coloring." 
Menendez  sent  a  full  account  to  Philip  of 
Spain.  "Say  to  him/1  was  the  king's  answer, 
"  that  he  has  done  well." 

When  the  massacre  became  known  in  France, 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  vietims  sent  to 
Charles  IX  a  petition  for  redress;  but  the  weak 
king  gave  no  answer  to  the  Huguenot  cry  for 
vengeance.  To  the  energy  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, Dominique  de  Gourguee,  the  avenging  of 
Fort  Caroline  was  due.  By  the  sale  of  his 
ancient  inheritance  he  raised  money  sufficient  to 
equip  three  small  vessels.  Keeping  his  real 
purpose  from  his  followers  he  sailed;  then,  when 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  revealed  his  plans,  and 
by  his  fiery  eloquence  persuaded  his  men  to 
make  the  attempt.  He  sailed  up  the  St.  Mary's, 
and  finding  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  Spaniards, 
joined  a  large  body  of  them  to  his  force. 
With  great  difficulty  they  struggled  through 
the  swamp,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
garrison.  Then  Fort  Caroline  was  avenged. 
The  few  who  escaped  the  blows  of  the  Indians 
and  the  swords  of  the  French  W6re  hung  on 
the  trees  beneath  which  Menendez  had  slain 
his  victims;  and  over  them  the  inscription  was 
burnt  into  a  tablet  of  pine,  "Not  as  to  Span- 
iards, but  as  to  Traitors,  Robbers,  and  Mur* 
derers." 

Gourgues's  mission  was  accomplished,  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  fort  he  sailed  back  to  France. 
His  vengeance,  however,  was  not  complete. 
Menendez,  instigator  and  leader  of  the  mas- 
sacre, was  spared — spared  to  rise  higher  in  the 
favor  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  to  die  quietly,  crowned  with  honors, 
and  soothed  by  the  consolations  of  the  religion 
whose  opponents  he  had  murdered. 

With  the  account  of  Gourgues's  vengeance  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Parkman's  volume  closes.  It 
is  a  problem  for  the  believer  in  Providence  to 
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solve,  of  what  possible  good  these  early  strug- 
gles were;  what  result  all  this  blood  and  suffer- 
ing brought  to  the  New  World.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  it  was  but  a  repetition  on  the  new 
continent  of  the  struggle  then  going  on  in  the 
old. 

Failures  as  these  first  settlements  were,  it, 
perhaps,  becomes  us  to  inquire  the  reasons  why 
they  did  not  succeed.  The  Huguenots  came  to 
the  New  World  seeking  an  Eldorado  of  hope. 
The  enchantment  of  mystery  which  hung  over 
the  unknown  land  was  one  of  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. They  were  gold-seekers.  They  sought  a 
home  in  the  New  World  not  for  refuge  alone, 
but  for  its  supposed  wealth  of  treasure;  and 
there  is  no  more  terrible  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Christ's  saying,  "Ye  can  not  serve 
both  God  and  mammon,"  than  their  failure. 
Their  companies  were  mixed;  of  persons  utterly 
devoted  to  the  reformed  faith,  there  were  few. 
A  part  of  their  force  had  been  taken  from 
prisons,  and  were  little  disposed  to  submit  to 
authority.  There  were  no  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  so  starvation  and  revolt  continually  assailed 
them. 

A  half  century  later  the  Puritans  came.    The 
dreams  of  fancy  were  over  now.     They  came 
not  for  wealth  or  honor,  but  for  a  home.    They 
fled  from   persecution,  and,  in  their  eyes,  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  the  wars  with  savage 
tribes,  the  sickness  and  starvation,  were  better 
than  the  ignominy  that  awaited  them  in  Europe. 
They  came,  not  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  Florida, 
but  to  the  ice-crusted  rocks  of  Plymouth;  but 
their  faith  was  too  firm  to  be  shaken  by  storm 
and    trial.     But  no  high   faith  sustained   the 
Huguenots  in  their  lonely  home.    They  had 
expected  ease  and  plenty;  they  found  danger 
and  death.    The  blue  line  of  the  sea,  the  trop- 
ical woods,  the  rude  savages,  of  all  these  they 
tired  easily,  and,  unlike  the  Puritans,  who,  in 
every  disaster,  still  clung  to  New  England,  the 
haven  of  their  hopes  was  France.     Had  there 
been  among  the  Huguenots  the  stern  martyr- 
spirit  which  inspired  the  settlers  of  New  En- 
gland; had  there  been  their  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, their  entire  devotion  to  one  cause,  they 
might  have  succeeded.     Yet  even  for  the  Puri- 
tans France  was  destined  to  be  the  pioneer. 
In  the  words  of  our  author,  "  Long  before  the 
ice-crusted  pines  of  Plymouth  had  listened  to 
the  rugged  psalmody  of  the  Puritans,  the  soli- 
tudes of  Western  New  York  and  the  shadowy 
wilderness  of  Lake  Huron  were  trodden  by  the 
iron  heel  of  the  soldier,  and  the  sandaled  foot 
of  the  Franciscan  friar."    The  impress  of  ideas 
upon  our  institutions  was  reserved  for  later 
immigrants  and  for  other  peoples. 


BY  VKLICIA  h.   moss. 


Beloved,  bind  your  sandals  to  your  feet; 

For,  lo!  your  pathway  lieth  thro'  the  dirk; 
No  more  from  banks  of  daisies,  white  and  sweet, 

You  chase  the  gleeful  lark. 
Pluck  off  the  fuchsias  from  your  breast,  unthread 
From  raven  braids  their  petals*  scentless  red, 
And  plait  among  them  passion  flowers  instead, 
The  emblems  of  His  passion  and  ascension— 
Your  peans  to  inspire, 
Till,  like  a  fragile  lyre 
Swept  by  some  great  chord,  at  its  utmost  tessaa, 
In  rapture  you  expire. 
Ah!  linger  not,  dear  heart;  look  back  no  more 

Upon  the  fields  with  amber  flowers  sprent; 
Let  pink-lipped  shells  lie  moaning  on  the  short, 

From  naids'  caverns  rent 
By  storm-lashed  waters;  let  the  sunbeams  throw 
Their  golden  ingots  through  the  birches  low; 
Let  thyme,  uncropt,  in  sloping  meadows  grow. 
For  life  to  you  is  full  of  deeper  meaning; 
Some  mortal  faints  with  grief, 
Some  tried  heart  needs  relief- 
God's  harvest-field  is  ready  for  the  gleaning, 
0,  haste,  and  bind  your  sheaf! 


I  would  not  have  you  listen  lovers'  lays, 

Nor  were  it  well  to  fling  the  arid  noons 
Of  mortal  love  upon  your  peaceful  days; 

They  brighten  poet's  runes, 
But  drain  the  springs  of  life  with  fervid  heat; 
No  more  to  honeyed  words  your  pulses  beat. 
No  longer  on  your  lips  love's  wine  is  sweet, 
With  witching  reveries  your  young  life  flushing— 
Gone  is  that  Summer-time, 
The  trees  are  white,  with  rime, 
And  all  those  bights  Aurora's  wing  is  brushing 
Are  yet  to  climb. 

0!  yes,  'twere  easier  to  fold  a  palm 

Beneath  a  bloodless  cheek,  to  lie  so  still 
Below  the  myrtles,  in  some  church-yard  calm, 

That  you  might  hear  the  trill 
Of  any  bird  that  carols  to  its  mate. 
But,  love,  He  wills  that  you  shall  work  and  wait- 
Sometime  to  stand  uncrowned  without  the  gate- 
To  muffled  echoes  of  its  hymns  to  listen; 
One  moment  death  will  blight 
Your  poor  life's  murky  light; 
The  next  heaven's  thrones  and  palaces  will  glistes 
Before  your  spirit's  sight. 

Fear  not,  for  there  is  One  doth  hold  your  hand; 

Grieve  not,  His  love  is  yet  more  strong  than  dtiib. 
More  sweet  than  life;  alone  you  do  not  stand, 

He  hears  your  lightest  breath ! 
Ascend  the  trackless  cliffs  that  round  you  close, 
And  dip  your  bleeding  feet  in  cooling  snows, 
Behind  them  glows  the  dawn's  unfolding  rose- 
Not  far  from  thence  life's  portals  lie  asunder, 
Across  whose  threshold  brought, 
When  to  His  image  wrought, 
You  will  not  pause  to  question,  or  to  wonder 
That  joy  was  dearly  bought! 
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BY  BIT.  B.  H.   ROWAIS. 


THERE  be  those  who  allege  that  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  and  of  supreme  dependence  upon 
God,  by  locating  the  main  work  above  us,  and 
assuring  us  that,  "  whatever  may  be  the  turpi- 
tude of  our  conduct,  we  may  at  any  time  at 
once  secure  complete  immunity  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  same,"  is  calculated  to  indispose 
men  to  act  for  themselves,  and,  by  leaving 
Christian  believers  only  passive  recipients  of 
salvation,  instead  of  energetic  doers,  working  it 
out,  to  turn  redemption  into  a  temptation  to 
idleness.  Now,  whatever  color  of  plausibility 
such  an  objection  may  have  taken  from  extrav- 
agant and  one-sided  representations,  the  view 
as  it  opens  from  the  New  Testament  offers  no 
practical  room  for  the  charge,  while  the  best 
philosophy,  all  the  dictates  of  experience  take 
sides,  manifestly,  with  Revelation.  Let  any 
heart  really  feel  that  a  great  sacrifice  of  love 
has  been  undergone  for  it,  and  must  it  not,  by 
a  mighty  necessity,  give  back  the  service  of 
love  in  return;  let  it  really  feel  that,  for  love's 
sake,  and  mercy's  sake,  much  has  been  forgiven 
it,  and  will  not  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obliga- 
tion bind  that  heart  in  affection  and  loyalty  to 
the  one  thus  forgiving?  To  maintain  the  oppo- 
site is,  we  insist,  the  worst  libel  human  nature 
ever  suffered  yet.  On  the  contrary,  human 
nature,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  presented  on  its 
most  attractive  side  when  it  is  found  to  be 
striving  for  generous  achievements  quite  as 
effectually  out  of  the  grateful  sense  of  what 
has  been  done  for  it,  as  out  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious and  Pharisaic  hope  of  doing  every  thing 
for  itself.  There  is,  assuredly,  no  nobler  order 
of  souls  than  those  who  know  how,  without 
servility  or  sloth,  to  owe  their  best  wealth  to  a 
hand  above  them,  who  feel  that  they  first  touch 
the  top  of  their  manhood  when  humbly  accept- 
ing of  unmerited  favor  at  the  hands  of  offended 
mercy. 

In  the  garrison  town  of  Woolwich,"  a  few 
years  ago,  a  soldier  was  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
for   some  misdemeanor.     The  officer  entering 

the  soldier's  name  said,  "Here  is  again. 

What  can  we  do  with  him?  He  has  gone 
through  almost  every  ordeal."  The  sergeant- 
major,  M.  B.,  apologized  for  intruding,  and 
said,  "There  is  one  thing  which  has  never  been 
done  with  him  yet,  sir."  "  What  is  that,  ser- 
geant-major?" "Well,  sir,  he  has  never  yet 
been  forgiven.9'  "Forgiven!"  said  the  colonel. 
"Yes."    After  the  colonel  had  reflected  for  a 


few  minutes,  he  ordered  the  man  to  be  brought 
in,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say 
relative  to  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
"Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "only  that  I  am 
sorry  for  what  I  have  done."  After  making 
some  suitable  remarks,  the  colonel  said,  "Well, 
we  have  resolved  to  forgive  you."  The  soldier 
was  struck  with  astonishment;  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes;  he  wept.  The  colonel,  with  the 
adjutant,  and  the  others  present,  felt  deeply 
when  they  saw  the  man  so  humbled.  The  sol- 
dier thanked  the  colonel  for  his  kindness,  and 
retired.  The  narrator  had  the  soldier  under 
his  notice  for  two  years  and  a  half  after  this, 
and  never  during  that  time  was  there  a  charge 
brought  against  him,  or  fault  found  with  him. 
Mercy  triumphed  1  Kindness  conquered!  The 
man  was  won  1 

Thus  who  can  not  see  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  joy  of  being  set  free  from  the  frightful 
phantom  of  the  old  terror  of  judgment  will  be 
the  joyous,  spontaneous,  free  activity  of  the 
soul  in  accordance  with  all  the  higher  laws  of 
its  being. 

The  following  well-authenticated  incident  is 
worthy  of  permanent  and  conspicuous  record 
as  a  striking  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
power  of  pardon : 

Julia  Peters  was  born  of  respectable  parents, 
and  was  carefully  tended  in  her  early  years. 
Her  mother  was  a  prudent,  religious-minded 
woman,  but  she  died  when  Julia  was  but  twelve 
years  old.  The  father  soon  after  took  to  drink- 
ing and  gambling,  and  spent  all  the  property 
he  possessed.  His  daughter  was  thus  brought 
into  the  midst  of  profligate  associates,  at  an 
age  when  impulses  are  strong  and  the  principles 
unformed.  She  led  a  vicious  life  for  several 
years,  and  during  a  fit  of  intoxication  married 
a  worthless,  dissipated  fellow.  When  she  was 
eighteen  years  old,  she  was  imprisoned  for  the 
long  term  of  fourteen  years,  for  perjury.  Nat- 
urally energetic,  active,  intelligent,  the  limita- 
tions of  a  prison  had  a  worse  effect  upon  her 
than  they  would  have  had  on  a  more  stolid 
temperament.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
her  mind  began  to  sink  under  the  pressure,  and 
finally  exhibited  signs  of  melancholy  insanity. 
Soon  after,  becoming  completely  deranged,  she 
was  conveyed  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloom- 
in  gdale.  Here,  as  she  had  been  also  while  yet 
confined  at  the  prison,  she  was  visited  by  a 
good  Samaritan,  who  was  extremely  desirous 
of  bettering  her  condition,  and,  if  possible,  of 
working  her  reformation.  Finding  her  in  a 
temporary  fit  of  rationality,  and  in  a  communi- 
cative mood,  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
her.    Her  manners  were  quiet  and  easy,  and 
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she  appeared  exceedingly  glad  to  see  him. 
While  indulging  with  him  and  others  in  a  walk 
through  the  grounds  at  the  institution,  the 
remark  was  made  by  one  of  the  party,  "How 
very  pleasant!"  Sighing  deeply,  she  replied, 
"  It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  those  who  can  leave 
it.  Bnt  chains  are  chains,  though  made  of 
gold,  and  mine  grow  heavier  every  day." 

As  already  intimated,  her  temperament  was 
one  that  peculiarly  required  freedom,  and  in 
consequence,  it  constantly  fretted  and  chafed 
under  restraint.  Her  benevolent  friend  con- 
tinued to  visit  her.  Upon  a  certain  occasion 
they  were  once  more  walking  around  the 
grounds  already  referred  to,  in  his  company. 
She  opened  her  mind  to  him,  told  him  frankly 
the  whole  history  of  her  previous  life,  and 
wept  bitterly  over  the  retrospect  of  her  erro- 
neous couree.  It  seemed  a  great  relief  to  her 
to  have  some  one  to  whom  she  could  open  her 
overburdened  heart.  She  was  occasionally  inco- 
herent, but  the  fresh  air  invigorated  her,  and 
the  quiet  talk  soothed  her  perturbed  feelings. 
At  parting  she  said,  "  I  thank  you.  I  thought 
I  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world."  Her  bodily 
and  mental  health  continued  to  improve,  and  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  months  her  doctor 
allowed  her  to  accompany  her  kind  old  friend 
to  his  city  home,  and  spend  a  day  and  a  night 
at  his  house.  This  change  of  scene  was  found 
so  beneficial  that  the  visit  was  repeated  a  few 
weeks  after.  Before  Winter  set  in  she  was  so 
far  restored  that  she  spent  several  days  in  his 
family,  and  conducted  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety. He  soon  after  applied  to  the  governor 
for  a  pardon,  which  was  readily  granted. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  asylum  to  bear  to  his 
convict-friend  this  joyful  message,  he  engaged 
her  in  conversation  first  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects for  a  few  minutes,  lest  by  too  suddenly 
breaking  this  good  news  he  should  excite  the 
poor  creature  unduly.  So  said  he,  "Julia,  how 
would  you  like  to  go  to  the  city  again  and 
spend  a  fortnight  with  us?"  "  Indeed,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so,"  replied  she.  "Well, 
you  shall  go — and,"  added  he,  "perhaps  you 
will  stay  longer  than  two  weeks."  At  last  he 
said,  "Perhaps  you  will  not  have  to  return 
here  at  all."  She  sprang  up  instantly,  and 
looking  in  his  face  with  intense  anxiety,  she 
exclaimed,  "Am  I  pardoned?  Am  I  pardoned?" 
On  being  assured  that  she  was,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  bring  her  home,  she  fell  back  into 
her  seat,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  aloud.  Well  might  her  faithful  benefac- 
tor, in  describing  this  interview  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  say  that-  it  was  the  most  interesting 
scene  he  ever  witnessed.     "I   had  seen  this 


young  and  comely  woman,  who  was  endowed 
with  more  than  common  good  sense,  driven  to 
the  depths  of  despair  by  the  intensity  of  her 
sufferings.  I  had  seen  her  a  raving  maniac. 
Now  I  saw  her  sitting  and  clothed  in  her  right 
mind.  I  had  sympathized  deeply  with  her  suf- 
ferings, and  now  I  partook  largely  of  her  joy." 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  only  effect  of 
pardon  upon  a  sinner  can  be  to  offer  a  premium 
on  licentiousness,  to  virtually  pledge  immunity 
from  the/past  consequences  of  crime,  or  at  best 
operate  as  a  standing  temptation  to  idleness. 
We  are  informed  that,  in  reference  to  the  woman 
referred  to,  the  fond  remembrance,  ever-abiding 
consciousness,  and  profoundly-grateful  sense  of 
what  had  been  done,  suffered,  and  felt  for  her, 
served  as  a  never-failing  tower  of  strength  on 
her  behalf,  after  that  she  had  once  again  started 
in  her  career  of  virtue.  Now,  who  shall  say 
that  the  same  principle* may  not  also  inhere  in 
a  religious  system? — that  Christ,  by  becoming 
to  us  the  pity  and  the  pardon  of  the  Father, 
may  not  serve,  only  on  a  higher  plane,  as  a 
corresponding  spring  to  excellence — a  power  to 
rouse  the  soul  to  earnest,  heroic  endeavor? 

The  annals  of  the  society  known  as  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  furnish  one  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  of  the  forgiving  spirit  to  overcome 
and   break  down  a  wicked,  sin-enslaved  heart. 

William  Savery  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and 
remarked  by  all  who  knew  bim  as  a  man  who 
walked  humbly  with  his  God.  One  night  a 
quantity  of  hides  were  taken  from  his  tannery, 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thief  was 
a  quarrelsome,  drunken  neighbor,  whom  we  will 
call  John  Smith.  The  next  week  the  good  peo- 
ple of  that  community  were  amused  by  the 
following  unique  advertisement  in  the  columns 
of  the  country  paper:  "Whoever  stele  a  lot  ot 
hides  on  the  fifth  of  the  present  month  is  hereby 
informed  that  the  owner  has  a  sincere  desire  to 
be  his  friend.  If  poverty  tempted  him  to  this 
false  step,  the  owner  will  keep  this  whole  trans- 
action a  secret,  and  would  gladly  put  him  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  money  by  means  more 
likely  to  obtain  peace  of  mind." 

This  singular  advertisement,  as  already  inti- 
mated, attracted  considerable  attention,  but  the 
culprit  alone  knew  whence  the  benevolent  offer 
came.  When  he  read  it  his  heart  melted  within 
him,  and  he  was  filled  with  contrition  for  what 
he  had  done.  A  few  nights  afterward,  as  the 
tanner's  family  were  about  retiring  to  rest,  they 
heard  a  timid  knock,  and  when  the  door  .was 
opened  there  stood  John  Smith  with  a  back 
load  of  hides  on  his  shoulder.  Without  look- 
ing up  he  said,  "I  have  brought  these  hides 
back,  Mr.  Savery;  where  snail  I  put  them?" 
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"Wait  till  I  can  light  a  lantern,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  barn  with  thee,"  he  replied. 
"Then,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  come  in  and  tell  me 
all  about  how  this  thing  happened;  and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  thee."  Mean- 
while, as  soon  as  they  were  gone  out,  his  wife 
set  about  preparing  some  hot  coffee,  and  plac- 
ing some  pie  and  meat  on  the  table;  so  that 
when  they  returned  she  said,  "Neighbor  Smith, 
I  thought  some  hot  supper  would  do  thee  good." 
Smith  turned  his  back  toward  her  but  did  not 
speak.  After  leaning  against  the  fireplace  for 
a  moment  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  "It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  stole  any  thing  and  I  feel  very 
bad  about  it;  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is;  I  'm 
sure  I  did  n't  think  once  I  should  ever  come  to 
this.  But  I  took  to  drinking  and  then  to  quar- 
reling. Since  I  began  to  go  down  hill  every 
body  gives  roe  a  kick.  You  are  the  first  man 
that  ever  offered  me  a  helping  hand.  My  wife 
is  sickly,  and  my  children  are  starving;  you 
have  sent  them  many  a  meal.  Qod  bless  you! 
Yet  I  stole  the  hides  from  you,  and  meant  to 
sell  them  the  first  chance  I  got.  But  I  tell 
you  the  truth,  when  I  say  it  was  the  first  time 
I  was  ever  a  thief."  "Let  it  be  the  last,  my 
friend,"  replied  good  William  Savery.  "The 
secret  shall  remain  between  ourselves.  Thou 
art  still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy  power  fully 
to  redeem  the  past  Promise  me  you  will  not 
drink  any  intoxicating  drink  for  one  year,  and 
I  will  employ  thee  at  good  wages.  Perhaps  we 
may  find  some  employment  for  thy  family  also. 
The  little  boy  can  at  least  pick  up  stones.  But 
sit  by  and  eat  a  bit  now;  drink  some  hot 
coffee,  etc.,  perhaps  it  may  keep  thee  from 
craving  any  thing  stronger  to-night.  Doubt- 
less thou  wilt  find  it  hard  to  abstain  at  first, 
but  keep  up  a  brave  heart;  yes,  for  the  sake 
of  the  wife,  John,  and  the  little  children  at 
home,  keep  up  a  brave  heart,  and  thou  wilt 
soon  be  all  right." 

The  poor  fellow  sat  down  and  tried  to  eat 
something,  but  in  vain.  He  experienced  a  very 
uncomfortable  choking  sensation  in  the  throat. 
Again  he  tried,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He 
must  break  down.  And  so  after  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  compose  his  excited  feel- 
ings, he  bowed  his  head. on  the  table  and  wept 
like  a  child.  What,  now,  like  this  benevolent, 
merciful  treatment  could  have  thus  knocked 
this  poor,  debased  man's  heart  all  to  pieces, 
and  made  a  sober,  honest,  faithful  man  of  him 
all  the  rest  of  his  days? 

We  submit,  therefore,  whether  the  facts  of 
experience,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  do  not  amply  attest 
what  is  assumed  by  the  Gospel:  that  there  is 


no  spring  to  individual  excellence;  no  power 
so  calculated  to  warm  and  rouse  the  soul  to 
earnest  effort  and  heroic  endeavor — to  unspeak- 
ably strengthen  goodness,  encourage  feeble  res- 
olution, redouble  zeal,  enliven  our  flagging 
hopes,  bless  and  adorn  the  world  with  all  the 
various  and  peaceable  fruits  of  daily  righteous- 
ness, like  the  feeling  of  the  pure  presence  and 
personal  intercession  of  the  Divine  Master; 
like  the  ineffable  condescension  of  that  tender, 
benign  Redeemer,  who  left  the  glory  on  high, 
with  a  promise  of  pardon  in  his  hand,  for  the 
bitterness  of  Qethsemane  and  the  anguish  of 
the  cross. 
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"  I*  it  well  with  the  child?    And  she  answered,  It  is 
well."    2EiHG8XVl26. 


HERE  we  have  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
specimen  of  a  mother's  submission  to  Qod 
under  a  most  afflictive  dispensation.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  birth  and  death 
of  this  child  were  remarkable.  Elisha,  who  re- 
sided at  Carmel,  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  at  Bethel,  having  to  pass  through*  the 
town  of  Shunem,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor, 
was  observed  by  a  worthy  woman,  who,  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  holy  man  of  Ood,  said  to 
her  husband,  "Let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I 
pray  thee,  on  the  wall;  and  let  us  set  for  him 
there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 
candlestick;  and  it  shall  be  when  he  cometh  to 
us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither."  Elisha,  in  ' 
return  for  her  kindness,  offered  to  speak  for  her 
to  Jehoram,  the  king,  with  whom  he  had  some 
influence.  She,  perfectly  contented  with  what 
she  had,  and  where  she  lived,  wanted  no  acces- 
sion of  wealth,  honor,  or  grandeur.  The  prophet, 
as  she  had  no  ohildren,  prayed  to  God  that  she 
might  have  a  son;  and  bis  prayer  was  an- 
swered. When  the  child  was  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  in  the  harvest-field,  he  was  taken  ill, 
perhaps  affected  by  a  sun-stroke — was  carried 
home,  laid  on  his  mother's  knees,  and  at  noon 
died.  She  ordered  an  ass  to  be  saddled,  and 
rode  to  Carmel.  Elisha,  on  seeing  her  afar  off, 
sent  Gehazi,  his  servant,  to  meet  her,  and  to  ask, 
"Is  it  well  with  the  child?  'And  she  answered. 
It  is  well."  But  though  she  gave  this  remark- 
able answer,  she  showed  evidence 

Of  her  distress.  She  was  "vexed"  in  spirit; 
grieved,  pained.  She  had  lost  her  child.  One- 
half  'of  the  human  race  die  early,  so  that  the 
death  of  an  infant  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
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Still  it  is  an  unlooked-for  event.  When  we  see 
a  bud  we  expect  it  will  expand  into  the  flower. 
So  the  mother  expects  the  bud  she  has  carefully 
watched  to  open  into  bloom,  beauty,  and  vigor; 
she  cherishes  enlarged  expectations  concerning 
it;  perhaps  saying  to  her  husband,  This  shall 
comfort  us  in  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands. 
But  how  often  is  her  expectation  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  she  heard  exclaiming,  "It 
is  all  over  now,  my  child,  my  lovely  child  is 
dead — gone!"  Only  those  who  have  been  be- 
reft can  understand  the  sorrows  of  that  moth- 
er's heart.  'Neighbors  and  others  think  it  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  as  the  sainted 
Adam  Clarke  once  said  to  the  writer,  who  had 
lost  a  lovely  babe,  "It  is  easy  to  bury  other 
people's  children;"  but  not  so  with  the  mother, 
who  brought  the  child  into  life  at  the  risk  of 
her  own.  She  finds  occasion  of  in  tensest  an- 
guish, where  others  see  little  cause  for  regret. 
Hers  is  grief  with  which  a  stranger  does  not 
intermeddle.  You  may  tell  her  she  ought  to 
check  her  sorrow  and  close  up  the  channels  of 
her  grief.  You  might  as  well  advise  her  to 
withhold  her  smiles  and  caresses  from  a  living 
child  as  repress  her  tears  over  one  smitten  by 
death.    She  replies, 

."  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son, 
Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child; 
Lies  on  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
And  so  I  've  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

How  deep  must  have  been  the  anguish  of 
Hetty,  one  of  Wesley's  talented  sisters,  when  she 
wrote  these  exquisite  lines  on  her  dying  child: 

"  Tender,  softest  infant  mild; 
Perfect,  purest,  brightest  child! 
Transient  luster,  beauteous  clay, 
Smiling  wonder  of  a  day. 
Fairest  eyes,  whose  dawning  light 
Late  with  rapture  blest  my  sight, 
Ah,  regard  a  mother's  moan, 
Anguish  deeper  than  thy  own."  . 

A  mother  is  not  forbidden  to  mourn  when 
her  darling  babe  is  snatched  from  her  embrace 
by  the  cold  hand  of  Death.  Her  tender  com- 
passion is  taken  for  granted  throughout  the 
Bible.  "Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb?"  "They  shall  mourn  as  one 
that  moumeth  for* an  only  son,  and  shall  be  in 
bitterness  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  a  first 
born."  "Rachel  weepeth  for  her  children,  and 
will  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not." 
This  is  perfectly  natural;  a  principle  implanted 
by  Ood  for  important  purposes.  To  yield  to 
its  due  influence  is  not  to  degrade,  but  to  en- 


noble character.  Religion  does  not  destroy 
natural  feelings,  but  moderates,  refines,  exalts 
them.  A  mother  may  feel  keenly  and  weep 
bitterly  and  yet  be  resigned.  The  gracious  de- 
signs of  God  might  not  be  accomplished  unless 
she  felt.  Distress  for  the  child's  death  is  in- 
tended to  be  beneficial  to  the  mother.  Borrow 
is  better  than  laughter,  and  by  the  sadness  of 
the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.  Such 
a  bereavement  presses  the  mind  to  take  refuge 
in  God.  When  the  prop  is  removed,  trust  is 
placed  in  him,  and  tenderer  sympathy  is  felt 
for  other  mothers  in  like  circumstances. 

The  remembrance  of  her  child's  suffering* 
may  increase  the  mother's  sorrow.  What  mast 
this  mother's  feelings  have  been  as  she  held  her 
boy  on  her  knees?  And  after  he  was  gone, 
would  she  not  think  of  his  piteous  cry,  "My 
head,  my  head?" — of  his  imploring  eyes,  out- 
stretohed  hands,  quivering  lips,  heaving  breath, 
and  convulsive  groan?  Would  not  these  re- 
turn like  arrows  to  her  own  bosom? 

The  loss  of  her  child's  company  is  a  source 
of  sorrow  to  the  mother.  His*  innocent  prat- 
tle— this  little  boy  had  begun  to  talk — his  fas- 
cinating smiles,  expressive  looks,  advancing 
stature,  opening  intellect,  amiable  disposition, 
and  engaging  conduct,  are  all  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing to  the  mother;  so  when  he  dies  there  is  a 
blank  in  the  house;  his  place  is  desolate. 

The  child' 8  death  cuts  off  the  mother's  ez- 
pectations.  How  'natural  to  encourage  hope 
that  he  will  reward  us  for  our  pains,  will  share 
in  our  joys  and  sorrows,  accompany  us  in  onr 
journey,  assist  us  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life, 
comfort  us  in  our  declining  years,  and  honora- 
bly represent  us  when  we  are  no  more  seen  on 
earth.  But  my  child  is  dead,  wrapped  in  a 
shroud,  screwed  up  in  a  coffin,  laid  in  the  silent 
grave,  is  an  inhabitant  of  another  world.  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me. 
Now  observe 

Her  submission — her  confidence.  She  said, 
"It  is  well."  Remarkable  language  under  such 
heavy  affliction.  She  had  strong  faith  in  God, 
and  bowed  to  his  authority;  either  believing 
that  Eliaha  would  raise  her  child,  or  that  it  was 
safe  in  heaven.  She  certainly  would  not  have 
thought  that  her  child  was  consigned  to  hope- 
less perdition.  By  faith  in  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence she  considered  the  dispensation  neither 
unkind,  unjust,  nor  unwise,  and  hence- said,  "It 
is  well."  To  assuage  the  sorrow,  strengthen 
the  confidence,  and  cherish  the  comfort  of  the 
bereaved  mother,  I  would  remind  her 

That  it  is  God  who  has  taken  the  child.     As 

creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  and  redeemer,  he 

I  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  do  it,  abso- 
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lutely,  unchangeably,  the  child  belonged  to 
hira,  and  was  only  lent  to  yon.  And  now  that 
he  has  recalled  the  child  you  should  hear  his 
voice,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God;" 
like  Aaron,  "Hold  your  peace;"  like  EH  say, 
"It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  as  seemeth  him 
good;"  and  David,  "I  was  dumb  because  thou 
didst  it;"  or  like  Job,  when  he  was  bereaved  of 
all  his  children  in  one  day,  "The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

Your  child  was  bom  to  die.  You  knew  he 
was  mortal,  and  that  sooner  or  later  you  must 
part.  Born  in  sin,  the  seeds  ot  mortality  were 
born  with  him,  and  he  was  under  the  sentence 
of  death  the  moment  he  began  to  live.  Had  he 
been  spared  awhile  it  would  only  have  been  on 
sufferance.  In  his  removal  God  was  guided 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  righteousness. 

Your  child  has  answered  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence on  earth.  All  God's  works  praise  him, 
from  the  elephant  to  the  insect.  So  do  little 
children,  whether  they  live  a  year,  a  week,  or 
a  day.  Short  as  was  the  stay  of  your  babe,  he 
was  sent  for  some  important  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  he  fulfilled.  His  short-lived  existence 
was  not  a  blank,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain. 
Living  and  dying  your  little  one  displayed  the 
perfections  and  providence  of  God;  illustrated 
his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness;  and  his 
righteousness  and  faithfulness  in  letting  the 
sentence  of  mortality  take  its  course,  and  thus 
to  teach  you  many  salutary  lessons.  The  death 
of  an  infant  has  often  preached  more  powerfully 
to  parents  than  all  the  sermons  they  had  heard. 
In  its  little  shroud  it  has  taught  "  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death,"  and  the  effects  have  been  seen  in 
the  future  lives  of  both  father  and  mother. 

Your  child  is  removed  from  all  the  troubles 
of  this  life.  Had  he  lived,  disease  might  have 
marred  his  comeliness  and  destroyed  his  vigor; 
accident  might  have  mutilated  his  form,  dis- 
abled him  for  labor,  made  him  a  burden  to  you 
and  to  himself,  or  be  might  have  turned  out 
dissolute  and  brought  down  your  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  You  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  will  never  be  a  curse  to  society, 
nor  disgrace  his  family,  nor  again  be  racked 
with  pain;  and  that  you  will  no  more  agonize 
over  sufferings  you  can  not  soothe,  nor  hear 
groans  you  can  not  hush,  nor  behold  with  help- 
less grief  the  relentless  messenger,  Death,  slowly 
but  surely  approaching  to  bear  away  the  object 
of  your  tenderest  pity  and  most  ardent  love. 
All  this  would  be  true  were  there  no  hereafter; 
but  let  me  show 

That  all  who  die  in  infancy  go  to  glory.  In- 
fants have  no  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law, 


and  so  can  not  transgress  it;  hence  can  not  be 
the  object  of  its  penalties.  It  is  just  to  permit 
them  to  suffer  for  a  short  time  here,  and  then 
reward  them  with  eternal  blessedness;  but  not 
to  suffer  here,  and  then  in  hell.  But  God  is  a 
God  of  love,  and  must,  therefore,  desire  the 
happiness  of  all.  Love  seeks  its  object,  pities 
its  misery,  and  delights  in  its  felicity,  and  can 
not  consign  infants  to  perdition.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  their  salvation,  if  his  kind 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  On  no  princi- 
ple of  justice, or  mercy  can  infants  be  punished. 
They  are  not  capable  of  future  punishment 
They  could  feel  no  remorse  on  account  of  sin; 
would  not  grieve  for  having  despised  authority 
and  slighted  mercy,  for  having  trampled  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  or  done  despite  to  the  Holy 
Spirit;  for.  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  such 
offenses.  On  them  the  second  death  would 
have  no  power.  We  appeal  to  Scripture.  To 
Abraham  it  was  said,  "I  will  be  a  God  to, thee 
and  to  tby  seed."  Children  are  represented  as 
being  in  the  covenant.  Christ  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all.  Children  are  inoluded.  As 
they  have  not  rejected  the  Savior,  they  must 
be  saved.  The  following  beautiful  epitaph  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  four  children: 

"  Bold  infidelity,  turn  pale  and  die' 
Beneath  this  stone  four  infants'  ashes  lie: 

Say,  are  tbey  loat  or  saved? 
If  death  's  by  sin,  they  sinned,  for  they  are  here; 
If  heaven  's  by  works,  in  heaven  they  can 't  appear. 

Reason,  ah.  hour  depraved! 
Revere  the  sacred  page,  the  knot's  untied; 
Tbey  died,  for  Adam  sinned;  they  live,  for  Jesns  died." 

Now  look  at  Christ's  conduct.  He  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  ot  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  them.  He  declared,  "It  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  should  perish."  And  again,  "Take 
heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of  these  little  ones;" 
and  assigns  this  reason,  "for  there  angels,"  or 
disembodied  spirits,  "do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  point, 
then,  is  settled — all  children  that  have  died  are 
in  heaven.  Your  child  is  there.  Dry  up  thy 
tears,  0  Rachel,  and  turn  thy  mourning  into 
praise.  The  little  blossom  that  withered  here 
upon  its  stalk  has  been  transplanted  to  a  better 
soil,  where,  under  a  brighter  sun  and  watered 
with  perennial  streams,  it  shall  bear  immortal 
fruit;  and  will  you  mourn  that  the  heavenly 
Gardener,  who  knew  its  delicacy,  placed  it 
where  storms  can  never  blight? 

Your  child  is  better  provided  for  in  heaven. 
You  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  well  t»- 
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strucUd:  be  will  grow  more  in  wisdom  in'  one 
hour  there,  than  he  could  here  in  many  yean. 
That  he  should  be  neatly  clothed:  there  he  is 
arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white.  Suita- 
bly fed:  he  eats  of  the  tree  of  life.  That  he 
should  escape  the  company  of  the  impious: 
there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein  any  thing 
that  defileth,  or  that  maketh  a  lie.  That  he 
should  enjoy  good  society:  he  there  mingles 
with  saints  and  angels.  That  he  should  be 
usefully  employed:  he  serves  Ood  day  and  night 
in  his  temple.  That  he  should  be  secure:  no 
enemy  can  enter  there.  Then,  mother,  lift  your 
eyes  to  heaven  and  say,  My  child  is  there. 
Heaven  is  all  the  richer  for  your  child;  its  an- 
thems all  the  sweeter,  louder,  for  your  child. 
Delightful  thought!  and  you  will  always  have 
a  child  there.  Years  may  have  passed  since  he 
died;  but  you  have  still  a  living,  lovely  babe 
in  heaven.  He  is  perhaps  this  moment  looking 
down  on  you  and  saying,  0,  mother,  come  up 
hither.  Seek  the  full  preparation,  and  you 
shall  soon  clasp  him  in  the  arms  of  affection: 
meet  to  part  no  more. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  COLOGNE. 
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KHEELI5Q  at  his  frequent  prayers, 

And  invoking  all  the  saints 
To  preserve  him  from  all  snares— 

And  to  list  his  sad  complaints — 
A  monk  of  old; 
Conscious  of  his  many  sins, 

Many  thoughts  from  God  apart; 
8eeking  for  the  faith  that  wins 

Hope  of  heaven  to  contrite  hearts, 
And  peace  untold. 

Reading  of  the  temple's  hight, 

Of  its  length  and  breadth  of  stone, 
And  its  golden  altar  bright, 

And  whose  marvelous  glory  shone 
On  Solomon; 
Calling  Israel's  tribes  to  prayer, 

With  confession  of  their  guilt, 
And  their  offerings,  bringing  there 

All  the  lambs,  whose  blood  there  spilt 
Might  sins  atone. 

Sudden  as  electric  shock 

Thrilled  the  pulses  of  the  man; 
Though  a  hewer  once  of  rock, 
He  conceived  a  wondrous  plan 
Of  labor  vast. 
Dreamed  he  of  the  work  at  night, 
m Prayed  for  blessings  all  the  day; 
Sought  the  holy  Church's  light — 
Light  to  lead  him  in  the  way 
Of  life  at  last 


Nourished  by  the  brotherhood — 

Anxious  something  to  have  wrought, 
Which  by  coming  ages  viewed 

Should  be  linked  with  them,  in  thought- 
He  planned  the  pile. 
Stone  by  stone  the  crypt  was  laid, 

And  the  lengthened  arches  rose; 
Weary  time  the  arches  staid, 

Cbis'ling  gargoyles  for  the  close 
In  richest  style. 

Hundreds  labored  day  by  day; 

Hundreds  toiled  on  year  by  year, 
Craving  scarce  of  earthly  pay, 

Only  that  the  service  here 
Their  souls  might  save. 
Sculpture  rare  and  altars  grand, 

Aisles  where  fell  the  crimsoned  light; 
Ceilings  by  groined  arches  spanned. 

Echoing  sound  and  holding  sight 
In  raptured  gase. 

Nameless  maidens  plied  the  steel, 

Till  the  marble  shone  in  grace. 
Giving  up  their  youth  with  seal. 

Trusting  that  the  block's  fair  face 
Might  win  on  high. 
Patiently  the  walls  were  reared, 

Tower,  and  dome,  and  spire  sublime; 
White  grew  many  a  workman's  beard, 

Holding  long  the  plummet  line, 
Then  ceased — to  die. 

Time,  nor  war,  nor  chance  have  dared 

Humble  yet  that  temple's  pride- 
Sacredly  its  beauty  spared. 

Desolations  far  and  wide — 
Yet  stood  alone. 
Gorgeously  it  glitters  still, 

World-wide  is  its  lofty  fame, 
Grandly  sweet  its  organ  swell; 

Monument  for  that  lost  name, 
John,  of  Cologne. 
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Sokbtikes.  when  evening  shadows  creep 

Over  the  river,  and  bridge,  and  hill, 
Bound  the  trees  in  the  vale  below 

Twining  the  fog-wreaths  white  and  chill, 
I  wish  that  my  life,  wherever  it  be, 

Under  the  willow  or  under  the  palm, 
Might  be  like  the  river's  in  shade  and  sun, 

Ever  be  tranquil,  and  brave,  and  calm. 

Like  the  same  proud  river,  bearing  well 

Heavy  burdens  on  heart  and  arm; 
Still  having  the  will  and  the  power  to  find 

In  sorrow  a  beauty,  in  toil  a  charm, 
And  see  it,  when  barriers  cross  its  way, 

All  the  more  cheerily  singing  along. 
Till  it  makes  for  itself  a  way  to  the  sea, 

Gladdened  at  least  by  the  light  of  song. 
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A  CEMETERY  could  hardly  be  more  appro- 
priately named — a  city  of  the  dead— than 
that  of  P6re  Lachaise,  at  Paris.  Its  flowers, 
and  shrubbery,  and  graveled  walks  remind  one 
well  of  the  public  gardens  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  and  poor  among  the  living 
who  throng  the  streets  of  to-day.  It  has  its 
close-crowded  quarter  for  the  poor,  where  not 
only  the  abodes  are  pressed  one  against  an- 
other, but  where  many  families  and  parts  of 
families  are  shut  in  by  the  same  walls  and  cov- 
ered by  the  same  roof.  It  has  its  quarter  for 
the  Jews,  distinct  from  the  main  city,  as  they 
always  are,  even  when  in  the  midst.  It  has  its 
narrow,  winding,  unpaved  alleys,  with  their 
common  edifices.'  It  has  its  broader  paved 
streets,  along  which  are  its  marble  palaces, 
whose  doors  open  upon  the  street,  and  the 
passer-by  only  wonders  to  see  them  closed  on  a 
Summer-day,  and  that  the  inmates  are  not 
seated  upon  the  steps  while  the  children  play 
around  them  in  the  open  air.  It  has  its  broad 
lime-tree* bordered  avenues,  which  answer  well 
to  boulevards.  It  has  its  parish  chapel  in  the 
center,  with  its  altars  and  crucifixes,  ever  open, 
inviting  the  passing  pilgrim  to  devotion.  One 
might  almost  think  it  a  city  of  commerce,  from 
the  quantity  of  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  fresh 
flowers,  of  immortelles,  and  of  every-colored 
beads;  from  the  strings  of  pearls,  and  pictures 
on  porcelain  that  hang  about  the  doors  or  under 
the  little  roofs  made  for  their  preservation. 

And  yet  Pere  Lachaise  is  like  all  other  cities 
of  the  dead,  a  deserted  city — many  arrivals,  no 
departures,  yet  ever  deserted.  No  sound  of 
revelry  or  music,  no  rolling  of  machinery,  no 
clouds  of  smoke  rising  above  its  silent  walls. 
Its  fine  outward  appearance,  however,  is  not 
the  chief  attraction  of  Pere  Lachaise  to  the 
stranger  who  visits  Paris.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  monuments  of  every  size,  shape,  and  rich- 
ness, from  the  simple  slab  to  small  chapel-like 
edifices,  to  towers  and  pyramids,  as  much  as  it 
is  the  names  inscribed  upon  them — names  that 
have  been  echoed  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
of  poets,  philosophers,  warriors,  and  statesmen. 
It  has  long  been  and  is  the  burying-place  of 
rank  and  fortune.  A  French  writer  says, 
"Every  one  who  was  rich,  powerful,  or  cele- 
brated here  below,  is  borne  by  preference  to 
P6re  Lachaise.  At  every  step  one  sees  an  il- 
lustrious tomb.  The  glories  of  the  Empire,  the 
illustrious  ones  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  ce- 
lebrities of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 


have  found  their  last  rest  here.  It  would  re- 
quire many  pages  to  note  even  the  names  of 
the  distinguished."  From  the  popularity  of 
this  burying-ground,  it  may  well  be  inferred 
that  the  ashes  of  those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  pay  the  five  or  six  hundred  or  a  thousand 
francs  for  their  little  space,  as  a  perpetual  pos- 
session, are  early  and  often  disturbed  to  make 
place  for  the  frequent  and  never-ceasing  arriv- 
als. The  permission  to  occupy  a  place  undis- 
turbed for  the  short  space  of  five  years  is 
bought  from  the  Government  at  an  expense  of 
over  fifty  francs — which  fact  shows  how  rapidly 
the  changes  must  take  place. 

As  for  the  poor,  who  are  buried  in  ditches — 
fosses  communes — forty  or  fifty  in  the  same 
one,  there  is  no  assurance  as  to  how  long  they 
may  rest  unmoved.  Considering  the  demands, 
the  cemetery  is  not  large,  and  yet  three  or  four 
hours  are  barely  sufficient  to  pass  through  the 
principal  streets,  where  almost  every  tomb, 
either  by  its  beauty,  peculiarities,  name,  or  in- 
scription, attracts  a  few  moments  of  attention. 
The  name  of  the  cemetery  itself,  which  is  quite 
peculiar,  was  taken  from  that  of  the  father-con- 
fessor of  Louis  XIV,  a  Jesuit  who,  at  that 
time,  possessed  a  villa  occupying  the  highest 
summit,  where  the  chapel  now  stands. 

In  passing  to  the  cemetery  one  can  but  be 
struck  with  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the 
shops  containing  merchandise  pertaining  to 
tombs — marble  shops,  flower  shops,  shops  of 
wreaths  of  immortelles  and  of  beads;  shops  filled 
with  porcelain  plates  with  designs  of  Biblical 
scenes,  and  of  all  kinds  of  religious  imagery; 
almost  every  door  a  shop,  and  almost  every 
shop  containing  some  of  the  above  merchandise. 
Yet  it  is  probably  no  unprofitable  trade,  for  the 
universal  custom  of  taking  Borne  memento  to 
the  tomb  visited,  brings  all  these  articles  into 
active  demand. 

In  passing  by  the  tombs  one  almost  wearies 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  stiff,  monotonous, 
bright-yellow  wreaths  in  all  stages  of  decay 
and  brownness— often  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty. 

The  little  chapel-like  edifices  over  the  vaults 
become,  as  it  were,  a  place  of  devotion  for  the 
immediate  friends.  In  almost  all  of  them  one 
may  see — the  upper  part  of  the  door  being  of 
open  work — a  chair  or  two  made  in  the  style 
of  the  chairs  for  kneeling  in  the  churches.  Back 
against  the  wall  is  a  Christ  on  the  cross,  or 
more  frequently  a  Virgin  Mary  with  the  babe 
in  her  arms.  Some  other  small  images,  two 
candles,  the  never-failing  attendants  of  the 
altar,  and  several  vases  for  flowers  occupy  a  shelf 
beneath.    Not  in  one  was  a  Bible  observed. 
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To  attempt  to  describe  monuments  would  be 
idle  among  such  quantities  of  tombs  where  all 
are,  in  some  degree,  remarkable.  And  often 
those  of  persons  whose  name  and  fame  have 
spread  the  farthest  and  are  known  the  best  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth  are  more  modest  in 
pretensions  than  those  of  some  who  have  been 
heroes  for  an  hour  only,  or  without  other  name 
than  prince  or  other  fame  than  fortune.  But 
abandoning  that  idea,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  designate  a  few  that  attracted  our  at- 
tention in  particular  on  account  of  the  history 
attaching  to  them. 

First,  it  was  not  a  little  surprising  to  find 
that  the  tallest  monument  in  P6re  Lachaise, 
standing  on  an  elevation  which  overlooks  Paris, 
was  erected  by  a  man, to  himself  some  time  before 
his  death.  His  main  distinction  was  his  hav- 
ing been  minister  or  embassador  to  some  foreign 
country.  The  monument  is  a  clumsy  cone,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  resembling  much  a  huge 
sugar  loaf,  and  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

The  monuments  to  remarkable  generals,  of 
which  France  boasts  so  many,  are  scattered 
every-where  throughout  the  ground — some,  col- 
umns with  victories  inscribed  upon  them,  some 
statues  or  busts  of  the  warrior  himself,  and 
some  magnificent  equestrian  statues,  with  pe- 
destals bearing  reliefs  of  remarkable  battles. 
A  simple  monument  erected  to  the  father  of 
Victor  Hugo  bears  this  inscription:  "Thirty 
years  of  war  spared  him,  fourteen  years  of 
peace  killed  him." 

From  here  a  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
another  that,  from  its  peculiar  design,  evidently 
expressed  some  tragical  or  touching  history. 
By  the  side  of  the  heavy  marble  wall  stood  the 
marble  statue  of  a  woman,  of  life  size,  wholly 
covered  with  white  drapery,  and  with  one  arm 
raised  and  extended  as  if  searching  for  the 
portal  of  the  tomb.  We  know  not  how  exact 
to  history  it  may  be,  but  a  bystander  asserted 
that  it  was  the  family  vault  of  one  who,  being 
a  republican,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
some  act  against  the  present  Government;  that 
during  his  imprisonment  his  wife  was  very  ill 
and  dying,  and  that  he  requested  the  privilege 
of  paying  her  a  visit  and  was  refused.  The 
sculptor,  to  whom  the  adorning  of  the  tomb 
was  intrusted,  seized  the  idea  of  representing 
the  wife,  in  spirit-form,  as  coming  to  release 
her  husband  from  prison. 

The  family  vault  next  to  this,  to  the  left, 
was  open  and  attended  by  several  laborers. 
Looking  down  the  street  we  saw  a  very  richly- 
adorned-  hearse  and  procession  approaching. 
Before  the  open  vault  it  halted,  two  priests  and 


a  few  men  wearing  symbols  of  mourning 
alighted,  the  rich  coffin  was  taken  from  the 
hearse,  borne  to  the  vault,  let  down,  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  horrible  fashion — head  first — 
the  head  touching  the  bottom  while  tbe  foot 
rested  upon  the  margin.  The  priests  murmured 
over  a  few  words  which  no  one  could  hear,  a 
workman  shoveled  up  a  small  handful  of  earth, 
which  the  priest  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and 
cast  upon  the  coffin,  after  which  the  gentlemen 
in  attendance  and  a  few  peasant  women  who 
had  hurried  to  the  scene,  took  the  brush,  each 
one,  and  sprinkled  it  likewise.  The  attendants 
ascended  the  coaches,  which  whirled  away,  but 
were  not  out  of  sight  before  another  procession, 
if  it  could  be  called  such,  passed  by.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  hack-like  hearse,  with  the  driver 
seated  in  front,  and  one  old,  bowed  woman,  not 
less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  following  after  on 
foot,  and  with  only  a  simple  muslin  cap  on  her 
head.  It  was  a  sight  demanding  a  sympathy 
to  which  the  first  could  not  be  compared. 

Another  tomb,  calculated  to  draw  upon  the 
sympathies,  was  that  of  a  French  count,  who, 
having  among  the  first  cast  in  his  lot  with  that 
of  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  had  afterward  found  it  necessary  to  flee 
the  country,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing for  America.  But  venturing  to  pay  his 
wife  and  child,  at  Paris,  a  farewell  visit,  he  was 
arrested  and  shot. 

The  most  magnificent  and,  perhaps,  costliest 
monument  of  Pere  Lachaise  is  that  of  a  princess, 
but  one  of  no  special  renown.  But  the  loftiest 
or  most  magnificent  monument  may  not  be  the 
one  attracting  the  greatest  number  of  visitors 
or  securing  the  most  marks  of  remembrance 
and  respect.  Not  very  distant  from  the  gate, 
at  one  side,  and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  trees 
and  bushes,  is  a  tomb  and  monument  which 
perhaps  turns  more  steps  out  of  the  main  high- 
way, receives  more  mementos  from  those  who 
are  neither  relatives  nor  descendants,  than  any 
other  in  this  much-visited  inclosure. 

It  is  that  of  Abailard  and  Heloise.  Although 
both  had  finished  their  eventful  lives  before  the 
middle  of  1100,  their  tomb,  long  preserved  in 
the  Abbey  of  Paraclet  and  elsewhere,  till  the 
year  1817,  when  it  was  placed  in  Pere  Lachaise, 
to-day  is  never  without  its  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  mementos  of  respect.  Whether  they  are 
bestowed  by  the  admirers  of  the  philosopher  or 
by  unhappy  lovers  it  matters  not,  they  are 
there.  The  tomb  with  the  reliefs  of  the  two 
above,  which  Abailard  had  had  made  and  placed 
in  the  Abbey  before  his  death,  rests  here  under 
a  baldachin  in  Gothic  style,  formed  of  the  ruins 
of  another  old  abbey.    On  the  front,  at  either 
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corner,  are  their  medallions.  History,  verse, 
and  a  carefully -preserved  monument  seem  to 
conspire  to  give  a  more  than  common  immor- 
tality to  Abailard  and  Heloise. 

The  frequent  meeting  of  the  names  of  earlier 
and  later  history,  as  we  wander  through  these 
silent  paths,  produces  many  a  weird  sensation. 
We  feel  strangely  but  in  some  way  acquainted 
with  those  whose  names  we  may  have  become 
more  or  less  familiar  with  in  print.  We  seem 
to  have  come  more  fully  into  their  presence 
and  uuder  their  immediate  influence.  The  mind 
is  occupied  with  the  events  and  the  actors  of 
many  successive  ages — some  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  the  strife  and  battle  still  come  to  us 
in  faiut  echoes,  while  some  are  so  distant  that 
their  dim  and  lengthening  shadows  have  almost 
lost  their  boundaries  in  the  cloud  of  uncertain- 
ties which  surround  them. 

Finally,  we  leave  Fere  Lachaise  wiser  and 
more  familiar  with  what  we  have  read,  and 
with  an  awakened  desire  to  become  more  fully 
acquainted  with  histories  only  hinted  at  on  tomb- 
stones. 
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NELLIE  WOOD  stood  by  the  open  window 
of  her  kitchen,  looking  out  with  a  listless, 
discontented  expression  upon  a  dull,  breathless 
morning  in  the  dog-days.  A  thick  fog  hung 
like  a  pall  over  the  whole  country,  and  made 
the  nearest  houses  nearly  invisible.  There  had 
been  several  smart  thunder-showers  during  the 
night,  and  Nellie,  who  was  much  afraid  of  the 
lightning,  had  slept  very  little.  It  was  her 
habit  to  go  to  bed  if  a  shower  came  over  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  in  the  night  she  always  got 
np,  lighted  a  lamp,  and  then  betook  herself  to 
the  dark  rooms  so  as  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  clouds  from  the  windows. 

It  was  washing-day,  but  the  fog  and  the 
gloom  gave  little  promise  of  drying  clothing. 
"0,  dear!"  sighed  Nellie,  "how  is  any  one  to 
know  any  thing  about  the  weather  with  this 
damp  fog  shutting  one  in  from  all  creation? 
I  do  n't  see  what  the  dog-days  were  ever  made 
for.  But  I  must  get  breakfast  all  the  same,  I 
suppose." 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  start  a  fire  in  the 
stove.  The  chimney  refused,  in  disgust,  to  draw 
till  better  air  was  provided;  and  down  through 
the  stove-pipe  came  great  clouds  of  smoke. 

"  This  is  interesting,"  said  Nellie.  "  Well,  if 
I  strangle  to  death  in  this  smoke,  I  shall  not 
have  to  die  any  other  way." 


When  at  last  the  chimney  was  persuaded  to 
behave  itself,  and  a  clear  fire  shone  in  the, 
stove,  Nellie  found  that  the  "  buck-wheats " 
which  had  been  set  to  rise  overnight,  had,  in 
Borne  nocturnal  spasm  of  excitement,  took  on 
an  acid  disposition  which  was  nearly  as  power- 
ful as  hartshorn  when  tested  by  the  smell. 

"And  Robert  detests  soda,"  said  the  dis- 
couraged little  housekeeper.  "Well,  it  can't 
be  helped  now.  Harkl  There  is  Bobby,  cry- 
ing to  be  taken  up.  Lie  still,  darling.  Let 
mamma  see  to  the  breakfast." 

But  Bobby  was  not  going  to  lie  still.  He 
had  had  a  nice  long  sleep  undisturbed  by  cares 
or  thunder,  and  he  had  awakened  greatly  re- 
freshed, ready  to  commence  life  anew.  He  was 
a  bright,  good-tempered  little  fellow,  not  yet 
two  year 8  old,  with  all  the  winning  charms  of 
babyhood,  but  with  a  capacity  for  mischief 
which  seemed  unlimited.  In  fact,  he  was  both 
the  comfort  and  torment  of  his  mother's  exist- 
ence. 

"What  an  easy  life  Mrs.  Wood  leads  1"  said 
the  neighbors.  "Such  a  comfortable  home! 
Such  a  good  husband  1  And  only  one  child  to 
look  after  I" 

Yet  there  were  tiny  wrinkles  already  observ- 
able upon  the  fair  face  of  the  young  wife,  and 
a  settled  expression  of  care  was  fast  crowding 
out  the  dimples  which  used  in  her  girlhood  to 
break  out  so  merrily  upon  her  cheeks. 

On  this  dull,  sultry  morning,  when  the  break- 
fast was  at  last  ready,  and  the  roguish  baby 
was  seated  in  his  own  high  chair  at  the  table, 
and  his  father  came,  smilingly  in  from  his  early 
work  in  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  snug  comfort 
of  the  morning  meal,  it  required  the  strongest 
effort  of  which  the  young  wife  was  capable  to 
dismiss  for  the  time  the  perplexities  of  the  day, 
and  to  wear  the  cheerful  aspect  which  made 
home  homelike.  It  was  harder  yet  to  maintain 
an  appearance  of  content  when  the  baby's  fat 
fingers  found  their  way  into  the  maple  sirup 
only  for  a  moment  left  within  his  reach,  and 
from  thence  came  dripping  with  sweetness  to 
be  laid  on  the  clean  frock  in  which  be  had  just 
been  dressed.  And  her  patience  quite  gave  way 
at  the  upsetting  of  her  husband's  coffee-cup 
into  the  butter-plate,  and  over  the  snowy  cloth. 

"Now,  Robert,  how  could  you?" 

"I  didn't  think  he  could  reach  so  far.  What 
a  sly  rogue  he  is!" 

"He's  a  naughty  boy.  Always  np  to  some 
mischief.  I  think  that  those  people  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity  had  better 
come  here  and  stay  an  hour  or  so.  Their  opin- 
ions would  soon  come  up  to  the  orthodox  stand- 
ard.   I  shall  have  a  tolerably  large  washing 
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to. do  if  he  keeps  on/'  said  Nellie,  beginning 
despondently  to  untie  the  little  fellow's  frock. 
Bobby  innocently  put  up  bis  rosy  mouth  for  a 
kiss,  which  his  mother  was  too  vexed  to  accord. 
Instead,  she  gave  him  a  light  shaking. 

"See,  Nellie/'  said  her  husband  soothingly, 
"he  doesn't  mean  any  thing  wrong.  Cheer  up; 
you  '11  come  out  all  right  at  the  end  of  the 
day." 

"I  only  wish  you  had  to  take  care  of  him 
one  day." 

"I  wish  so  too.  If  you  could  do  my  work  I 
would  change  with  you  with  pleasure." 

"I  wonder  you  can  say  that  when  you  know 
how  many  things  I  have  to  attend  to." 

"You  do  a  great  deal  of  needless  work.  I 
suppose  onerhalf  of  this  great  washing  is  made 
up  of  Bobby's  ruffles  and  tucks  which  are  of 
no  earthly  use." 

"  You  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  it." 

Robert  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  no 
reply.  In  his  heart  he  thought  her  rather  un- 
reasonably inclined  to  magnify  her  trials.  But 
Nellie  was  already  repenting  of  her  pettish 
replies  to  him. 

"Forgive  me,  Robert/'  she  said  penitently, 
"I  am  worried,  and  tired,  and — and  cross." 

"  I  know  you  feel  discouraged/'  he  answered 
kindly,  "and  I  often  wish  1  could  make  things 
easier  for  you.  I  see  no  way  to  do  it  unless  the 
prices  go  down  or  my  salary  goes  up,  We  only 
just  keep  out  of  debt  as  it  is." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Nellie,  speaking  cheer- 
fully as  she  noticed  the  cloud  on  her  husband's 
face,  "it  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  keep 
out  of  debt.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  rough 
it  a  little.  Then  we  are  both  well,  and  so  is 
the  baby,  bless  him.  Do  n't  let  him  pull  down 
those  vases  or  the  lamp." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  the 
lamp  came  down  with  a  crash,  breaking  upon 
the  best  hearth-rug,  and  distributing  its  con- 
tents liberally  abroad.  Is  there  a  good  house- 
wife who  does  not  know  the  ability  of  kerosene 
to  "spread  itself?" 

Mr.  Wood  sat  the  baby  down  and  took  him- 
self off  in  dismayed  silence,  meditating  all  the 
way  to  the  store  upon  the  strange  power  of 
little  things. 

Nellie,  left  alone  with  Bobby  in  the  midst 
of  bis  handiwork,  sat  down  and  laughed  hys- 
terically. The  laugh  cheered  her  and  brought 
back  her  courage.  One-half  the  difficulties  of 
life  are  overcome  when  one  can  heartily  laugh 
at  them. 

The  bright  Bun  began  to  peep  through  the 
gloom  out  of  doors,  and  a  refreshing  breeze 
sprang  up.    The  beneficial  effects  of  the  thun- 


der-showers began  to  be  apparent.  The  baby 
submitted  graciously  to  be  tied  in  his  chair 
beside  a  table  filled  with  playthings,  and  Nellie 
soon  brought  the  room  back  to  its  wonted 
order  and  neatness.  But,  at  noon,  when  Rob- 
ert came  home  he  found  her  just  ready  to  ( 
succumb  to  a  new  batch  of  difficulties,  which, 
like  those  of  the  morning,  were  conjured  np 
by  the  baby. 

"0,  Robert!  just  look  at  him!  It  isn't  fin 
minutes  since  I  took  him  dripping  out  of  the 
cistern,  and  now  be  is  wallowing  in  that  pan  ' 
of  ashes.  Such  a  little  pig!"  said  Nellie,  as  she  | 
lifted  him  with  one  hand  from  the  ashes  and 
began  at  once  to  undress  him  with  the  other. 
"Don't  laugh  at  him,  Robert,  he  has  been 
dressed  three  times  to-day.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  whip  him  and  put  him  to  bed." 

"Let  me  take  him.  He  is  such  a  busy  little 
fellow.  Are  n't  you,  Bobby?  Energetic,  like 
mamma.  What  a  business  man  he  will  make! 
What  a  mercy  that  he  was  not  drowned  in  the 
cistern!  We  shouldn't  have  any  little  cherry 
lips  to  kiss,  or  any  little  fat  arms  to  hug  us,  if 
Bobby  were  drowned." 

Much  of  this  speech  to  the  baby  was  meant 
to  cheer  the  baby's  mamma,  who  unconsciously 
loved  the  roguish  fellow  the  more  for  the  count- 
less risks  he  ran,  and  the  numberless  deliver- 
ances that  he  experienced. 

Mr.  Wood  was,  like  most  husbands,  a  little 
particular  in  regard  to  his  meals.  Not  so  much 
as  to  the  edibles  provided  as  to  the  having 
them  in  readiness  when  he  appeared  punctually 
at  the  appointed  time.  This  was  not  always 
possible.  The  domestic  machinery,  which  has 
as  many  wheels  within  wheels  as  Ezekiel's 
vision,  would  sometimes  be  behind  time.  Then 
would  appear  straightway  one  of  those  golden 
opportunities  to  impart  wisdom  which  very  few 
men  neglect  to  improve. 

"A  great  many  of  your  troubles,  Nellie/' 
Mr.  Wood  would  wisely  argue,  "grow  out  of 
your  lack  of  Bystem.  Just  accustom  yourself 
to  do  certain  things  at  certain  hours,  and  you 
will  find  leisure  enough  for  all  that  is  needful. 
Half  the  world  live  in  a  slip-shod,  hap- hazard 
sort  of  a  way,  fretting  and  worrying  along,  just 
for  the  want  of  a  little  order  and  method.  Now, 
I  measure  off  my  work  into  regular  portions 
of  time,  and  when  the  time  is  up  the  work  is 
done." 

"But  supposing  your  work  bad  to  be  done 
with  Bobby  hanging  on  your  knee  and  snatch- 
ing at  your  pen,  or,  just  as  you  were  in  the 
middle  of  some  intricate  calculation,  managing 
to  overset  the  inkstand  upon  your  papers  and 
clothes." 
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"I  should  not  allow  him  to  touch  the  ink." 

"  Then  he  would  touch  something  else  with 
no  better  results,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  My  mother,"  Robert's  unfailing  authority, 
"  used  to  teach  her  boys  to  let  things  alone." 

"  Your  mother's  boys  were  human,  I  suppose, 
and  therefore  active  and  mischievous.  I  am 
sure  that  Bobby  inherits  his  talent  from  one  of 
your  mother's  boys." 

"Ah,  well!  we  will  not  discuss  that  point. 
Is  dinner  ready?" 

Most  of  their  discussions  ended  in  this  way, 
and  Nellie,  in  counting  over  the  little  things 
which  made  up  her  sum  of  miseries,  always 
gave  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  to  her  hus- 
band's low  estimate  of  her  troubles. 

"  One  can  bear  great  trials,"  she  said  to  him 
at  the  close  of  a  most  wearisome  Saturday, 
"but  the  little  aggravations  wear  one  out. 
They  exhaust  soul,  body,  and  spirit." 

"Little  things  bring  very  pleasant  results 
sometimes,"  said  Robert.  "As,  for  instance, 
when  Caroline  Manners  was  attracted  by  Johnny 
Trask's  peculiar  voice.  The  whole  family  have 
been  raised  from  abject  poverty  through  her 
influence." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  suppose  there  was  a  prov- 
idence in  that.  But  think  of  that  little  torpedo 
that  frightened  Mr.  Abbott's  horse.  Such  a  tiny 
bit  of  mischief.  You  remember  the  despair  of 
poor  Mrs.  Abbott  when  her  husband  was  brought 
in  dead.  She  never  smiled  afterward.  And  now 
her  little  Grace  and  Clara  are  orphans.  There 
was  no  pleasant  result  there,  Robert." 

"But  it  was  a  providence  as  really  as  the 
other  case.    God  rules,  Nellie." 

"I  suppose  he  does,  though  it  does  seem 
sometimes  as  if  he  did  n't.  Think  of  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Portland  so  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
fire-cracker.     What  are  you  smiling  at?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  result  of  a  little  ob- 
stinacy on  the  part  of  old  Daniel  Day.  He 
lives  in  that  square  yellow  house  down  by 
Hedge's  Lane." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  bouse.  But  what  has  he 
done?" 

"  He  has  had  a  bad  abscess  on  his  side  all 
Summer.  It  has  been  growing  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  yesterday  he  went  down  to  Dr. 
Nye's  office  and  showed  it  to  him.  The  doctor 
gave  him  a  preparation  of  lead  to  apply  to  it, 
and  also  some  medicine  for  his  blood.  Some- 
how he  got  them  mixed  up  in  his  mind,  and 
when  he  got  home  he  insisted  that  the  lead 
was  to  be  taken  internally.  His  wife  is  usually 
wise  enough  not  to  dispute  his  opinions,  know- 
ing from  experience  that  there  is  no  surer  way 
to  confirm  them,  but  in  this  case  her  alarm 


got  the  better  of  her  discretion,  and  she  earn- 
estly begged  him  to  see  the  doctor  again  before 
using  the  remedies.  No,  he  would  do  no  such 
thing.  Did  she  think  he  was  such  a  simpleton 
as  not  to  know  what  the  doctor  said?  He 
believed  that  he  understood  the  English  lan- 
guage when  it  was  spoken  correctly.  She  en- 
treated him  with  tears  to  wait-— just  to  wait 
while  she  ran  down  to  the  doctor's  office.  Not 
he.  To  cut  short  her  expostulations,  and  at  the 
8am e  time  show  his  independence  of  female 
wisdom,  he  immediately  portioned  out  a  part 
of  the  lead  and  swallowed  it." 

"  Why,  Robert!    And  is  he  alive?" 

"Yes.  Dr.  Nye  was  sent  for  in  great  haste, 
and  the  prompt  use  of  a  stomach  pump  brought 
up  the  most  of  the  poison.  Dr.  Nye  says  that 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  could  have  lived 
through  such  an  experiment.  But  he  will  be- 
sick  in  earnest  for  a  time.  All  for  a  little  ob- 
stinacy, Nellie." 

"A  good  deal  of  obstinacy,  I  should  say. 
Poor  Mrs.  Day  I  It  Beems  almost  a  pity,  think- 
ing of  her,  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  his  medicine." 

"It  would  only  have  given  her  a  great  trial 
to  bear  in  the  place  of  little  ones." 

"  Perhaps.  I  have  often  noticed  her  in  Church. 
She  looks  very  frail,  and  with  such  a  great  fam- 
ily of  noisy  boys,  I  should  think  she  would  be 
quite  discouraged." 

"Yet  her  unvarying  cheerfulness  is  remarked 
by  all.    She  is  a  Christian,  Nellie." 

Nellie  was  silent.  She,  too,  was  a  professed 
Christian.  Her  thoughts  rapidly  ran  over  the 
almost  numberless  mercies  of  her  lot,  and  she 
wondered  how  a  few  little  ills  could  so  shut 
them  out  from  view.  Contrasted  with  the 
known  trials  of  Mrs.  Day  they  seemed  very 
insignificant.  Indeed,  they  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  vanish  from  sight  altogether.  She  had  nearly 
convinced  herself  of  what  was  really  true,  that 
she  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  women  in 
the  world,  when  she  happened  to  think  of  one 
of  her  greatest  blessings;  namely,  the  baby. 
She  bad  quite  forgotten  him  in  the  interest  of 
the  conversation. 

Baby  had  taken  advantage  of  her  momentary 
forgetfulness  to  gratify  a  wish  which  had  been 
growing  upon  him  for  months,  and  when  Nellie 
turned  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  his  unusual 
stillness,  she  found  him  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  a  box  of  charcoal,  turning  over  its  contents 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight. 

"0  dear,  dear  suzl"  exclaimed  Nellie  in  dis- 
may. "As  if  I  were  not  tired  enough  before  I 
He  has  been  as  naughty  as  possible  all  day, 
but  he  saved  this  stroke  of  business  for  Satur- 
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day  evening  to  finish  up  the  week.  I  've  no 
doubt  he  did  it  on  purpose.  Do  n't  look  so 
reproachful,  Robert.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
you  are  thinking  I  should  not  have  left  the 
coal-box  in  this  room.  And  you  are  classing 
this  among  the  little  things  that  should  be 
borne  patiently.  But  if  you  were  as  tired  as 
I  am,  it  would  not  seem  a  trifle  to  wash  that 
child  all  over,  and  add  another  suit  of  soiled 
clothes  to  the  washing." 

He  said  nothing  till  her  task  was  accom- 
plished and  the  little  fellow  had  gone  to  sleep 
in  his  pretty  crib;  but  when  they  stood  to- 
gether admiring  the  silken  curly  eyelashes  that 
just  touched  the  rosy  bloom  of  the  baby's 
cheek,  he  said  kindly,  "If  you  could  accustom 
yourself  to  expect  these  little  vexations  you 
might  avoid  many  of  them,  and  it  would  be 
easier  to  meet  those  that  are  unavoidable." 

"Robert,  I  begin  every  day  with  a  resolution 
to  do  exactly  what  you  have  recommended. 
You  see  how  much  good  it  does.  I  expect," 
she  added  smiling,  "  that  I  shall  die  a  martyr 
to  little  things." 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  after  this  conversa- 
tion Nellie's  housekeeping  duties  and  labors 
seemed  to  be  accomplished  with  unaccustomed 
ease  and  smoothness.  Bobby  behaved  beauti- 
fully for  him,  and  did  not  average  more  than 
half  a  dozen  "scrapes"  in  a  day.  Robert 
praised  Nellie  every  evening  for  the  forethought 
and  skill  which  managed  so  pleasantly,  and  the 
little  matron's  happy  appreciation  of  her  own 
abilities  grew  stronger  every  hour.  Then  there 
came  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  fort- 
night's difficulties,  from  which  she  had  escaped, 
had  returned  and  crowded  themselves  into  one 
day.  Nellie  combated  them  all  bravely  for  a 
while,  but  when  the  suddenly -ambitious  pud- 
ding contrived  to  get  out  of  the  dish  in  which 
it  was  baking  and  spread  itself  to  every  corner 
of  the  oven,  and  Bobby's  best  tucked  frock, 
airing  too  near  the  stove,  was  burnt  in  several 
places,  and  the  liquor  in  which  the  cabbage  was 
being  cooked  boiled  over  on  the  stove  and  filled 
the  house  with  its  peculiar  odor,  and  Bobby 
burnt  his  fingers  in  a  vain  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  situation,  she  lost  both  courage  and 
patience. 

"Talk  about  little  things!"  she  said  to  her 
husband  when  he  came  in  to  dinner.  "I  should 
rather  manage  Grant's  army  than  to  regulate 
this  little  kitchen." 

"  I  suppose  nothing  remains  a  trifle  that  has 
power  enough  to  steal  our  patience  and  good- 
humor;  for  then  our  happiness  seems  to  de- 
pend on  it.  Let  me  help  you  to  some  pudding. 
It  is  very  good  in  spite  of  its  mishaps." 


Nellie's  face  began  to  brighten.  "Do  you 
know  what  a  nice  little  cook  you  are?"  be  vent 
on.  "  I  often  wish  some  of  the  other  clerks 
could  look  forward  to  such  prime  dinners,  I 
There's  Johnson;  he  told  me  the  most  laugh- 
able  thing  to-day.  You  know  that  his  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Bond,  is  not  overuice  about  her 
housekeeping.  Johnson  has  a  rather  delicate 
stomach  at  the  best;  but  he  had  got  along 
bravely  with  the  knowledge  that  the  dishes 
and  babies  were  washed  in  the  same  bowl,  and 
that  the  table-napkins  often  served  the  older 
children  for  pocket-handkerchiefs.  All  of  the 
boarders  like  Rhode  Island  johnny-cakes  for 
breakfast.  Mrs.  Bond  bakes  them  in  little 
rounds  about  as  large  as  a  saucer.  Those  that 
happen  to  be  left  in  the  morning  come  on  at 
dinner-time  for  cold  bread.  Tbey  always  have 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  and  so  no  one  objects 
to  the  cakes,  though  they  are  not  improved  by 
the  cooling  and  hardening." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Nellie,  decidedly. 

11  Well,  to-day  Johnson  had  to  go  home  before 
the  usual  dinner  hour,  and  he  found  the  youngest 
children  playing  with  the  cold  cakes,  whirling 
and  rolling  them  on  the  floor  as  if  they  were 
wooden  wheels." 

"0,  Robert  1" 

Nellie  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  every 
trace  of  care  vanished  from  her  features.  Her 
huaband  smiled  contentedly  as  he  observed  it 

"It  is  sport  for  us,  but  Johnson  could  not 
see  its  ludicrous  aspect.  He  managed  to  pass 
through  the  room  when  Mrs.  Bond  was  setting 
the  table,  and  he  saw  her  collect  the  johnny- 
cakes  from  the  corners  into  which  they  had 
roiled,  and  dust  them  with  her  apron  before 
placing  them  on  the  table.  Think  of  that, 
Nellie."  ' 1 

"Ugh I    What  a  messl     Of  course  he  will    < 
not  stay  there." 

"He  can  not  afford  to  give  up  his  situation  |; 
at  the  store,  and  there  is  no  other  boarding- 
place  near.    He  will  have  to  learn  to  endure 
Utile  things." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  sure  I  could  never  bear 
his  trials." 

"  No,  we  are  only  fitted  to  grapple  with  our 
own.  Do  you  remember  how  foolish  we  thought 
Caddy  Hamilton  because  she  made  herself  so 
unhappy  over  a  personal  slight;  because  that 
silly  Delia  Bent,  who  has  not  brains  enough  to 
stock  an  onion  seed,  chose  to  cut  her  in  the 
street  rather  than  acknowledge  to  her  fashion- 
able cousin  her  acquaintance  with  a  poor  girl; 
and  little  Caddy  went  sighing  about  the  house 
as  if  every  body  was  dead,  and  she  was  attend- 
ing the  funeral?    It  occasioned  her  first  distrust 
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1  Ir:emU,  and  so  far  was  a  misfortune. 
;  a  tr fiing  affair/  yon  called  it,  Nellie, 
1  v?s  not  a  little  thing  to  her." 


w»-  were  rich,"  said  Nellie  meditatively, 
il  j.  contrive  to  steer  clear  of  little  bother- 


oubted.  Rich  people  generally  get  a  double 
Aon.    There  is  Simon   Hatch;   he  is  rich, 

.d  be  became  so  by  attending  to  little  things, 
,uch  as  the  saving  of  pins,  matches,  and  pen- 
nies. But  no  one  ever  supposes  that  he  has 
any  happiness  in  the  possession  of  his  wealth. 
Do  you  suppose  that  when  he  counts  up  the 
sum  total  of  his  yearly  gains  that  there  is  any 
true  joy  mingled  with  his  gratified  greed  for 
gold?  Much  of  it  has  come  from  little  mean- 
nesses and,  if  there  are  such  things,  little  sins. 
Exorbitant  rents  for  miserable  tenements  in 
which  Christ's  poor  must  live  or  be  houseless; 
unlawful  interest  on  money  deposits;  contri- 
butions to  the  Church  which,  in  comparison  to 
the  '  widow's  mite/  are  not  worth  receiving 
into  the  Lord's  treasury;  the  grudging  of  nec- 
essary expenses;  each  of  these  things  help  to 
make  up  his  yearly  account  of  debt  and  credit 
in  the  books  above;  and  poor  Simon  can  not 
help  knowing  just  how  the  account  stands." 

"I  see,  Robert,  that  it  is  the  little  things 
that  make  up  our  lives.  I  add  stitches  to 
stitches  to  make  up  a  frock  for  Bobby.  Well, 
the  great  rivers  are  made  of  drops.  It  is  God's 
way.  Now,  Robert,  I  am  just  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  Nothing  shall  fret  me  again, 
because  I  know  that  even  my  tiny  tribulations 
are  parts  of  some  glorious  whole.  I  have  found 
out  that  trials  are  to  be  borne,  not  shaken  off. 
So  I  shall  be  patient,  like  poor  Mrs.  Day.  Ah! 
you  may  look  as  incredulous  as  you  please,  but 
you  will  see." 

Robert  smiled  but  he  said  nothing,  for  hap- 
pening to  turn  his  head  he  saw  the  baby  sitting 
contentedly  on  the  floor  under  the  table,  busily 
employed  in  overhauling  Nellie's  work-basket. 
Needles,  pins,  and  tangled  skeins  of  bright  silk, 
were  strewed  around,  and  a  quantity  of  spool 
cotton  was  in  a  snarl  about  the  table  legs. 

"0,  you  naughty  little  torment!"  screamed 
Nellie,  springing  to  the  rescue  of  her  goods. 
"You  are  the  very  worst — "  meeting  Robert's 
eye  she  stopped  and  colored  rosily. 

"It  is  one  of  the  little  things,  Nellie." 

"I  know  it.    What  is  the  use  of  trying?" 

"Do  n't  be  discouraged.    Perhaps  the  trouble 

is  that  we  too  often  attempt  such  reforms  in 

our  own  strength.    Patience  is  a  heavenly  grace. 

I  need  it  quite  as  much  as  you  do.    Let  us 

seek  it  together,  and  together  ask  for  help  from 

on  high." 

Vol.  XXVI.— 17 


"  As  an  initiatory  step,  Robert,  suppose  you . 
help  me  to  pick  up  these  needles  and  to  straighten 
this  sewing  silk." 

I  do  n't  know  whether  either  Robert  or  Nellie 
ever  became  patient  enough  to  bear  the  little 
crosses  of  life  cheerfully.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for  every  condition 
in  life. 

o 

THE  BIOK  CHILD, 


IT   HXLKH   BBUCS. 


Dear  little  eyes,  with  their  fringed  lids 

Lifted  so  heavily,  piteously, 
Would  I  could  see  in  their  depths  once  more 

The  flash  and  sparkle  of  childhood's  glee! 

Dear  little  lips,  that  have  known  no  guile, 

Innocent,  beautiful,  fever  red, 
Would  ye  were  ringing  again  with  mirth 

As  in  the  days  that  so  soon  have  fled! 

Dear  little  gentle  and  pensive  face, 
Wasted,  and  sunken,  and  shadowed  now; 

The  high  brow  white  with  an  unknown  light, 
Would  thou  wert  rosy  with  health's  warm  glowl 

Dear  little  patient  and  suffering  child, 

Pleading  for  pity  with  dying  eyes! 
0!  it  is  cruel  and  hard  to  stand 

Powerless  to  aid  while  a  loved  one  dies. 

Art  thou  departing,  my  precious  dove? 

Dearest  and  tenderest  lamb-  of  the  fold; 
Thoughtful  and  wise  as  a  woman  now, 

Beautiful  darling,  but  five  years  old. 

Father  in  heaven,  thy  will  is  mine, 
With  thee  my  darling  were  safe  and  blest; 

But,  0!  that  thy  wisdom  and  love  could  see 
That  now  to  restore  her  to  life  were  best! 


A  PBATEB. 


From  day  to  day 

Thy  way 
Teach  me,  0  Lord! 
From  night  to  night 

Thy  light 
Impart,  0  Lord! 

From  hour  to  hour 
Thy  power 

Bestow,  0  Lord! 

From  year  to  year 
Thy  fear 

Award,  0  Lord! 

From  life  to  death 

Bequeath 
Thy  grace,  0  Lord! 
Through  countless  days 

Thy  praise 
Teach  me,  0  Lord  I 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  XEDABNATH. 


BY    BKT.    J.    X.    THOBUEH. 


AMONG  the  many  shrines  to  which  devout 
Hindoos  make  pilgrimages,  are  two  named 
Kedarnath  and  Badrinath,  which,  are  situated 
far  up  among  the  Himalayas  near  the  snowy 
peaks,  from  which  issue  some  of  the  larger 
streams  which  unite  to  form  the  sacred  Gan- 
ges. The  journey  to  these  shrines,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  the  pilgrim  who  performs  it 
can  add  little  to  his  works  of  merit  by  fur- 
ther wanderings.  Only  two  other  shrines  in 
India  are  adjudged  equal  to  these  in  sanctity, 
and  no  pilgrim  ever  thinks  his  work  complete 
till  he  has  climbed  the  mountains  and  bowed 
in  adoration  before  the  idols  which  mark  the 
spot  where  Shiva  once  plunged  into  the  mount- 
ain, or  where  Krishna  stood  with  rigid  limbs 
and  swollen  veins,  subsisting  on  air  alone  for  a 
hundred  years.  Multitudes  from  all  parts  of 
India  flock  to  the  temples  every  year,  and  it  is 
probable  that  similar  multitudes  have  been 
preceding  them  for  nearly  twenty  centuries. 
A  celebrated  Hindoo  reformer  named  Sankarya, 
who  flourished  a  thousand  years-  ago,  found 
the  Temple  of  Kedarnath  in  a  neglected  state, 
and  after  rebuilding,  it  ended  his  life  there. 
Even  in  that  olden  time  the  shrine  seems  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  existing  literature  of 
the  people. 

It  chances  to  be  my  lot  to  live  near  the  road 
which  the  pilgrims  follow  on  their  way  to  these 
shrines,  and  I  have  recently  spent  some  weeks 
among  them,  trying  to  see  if  a  favorable  field, 
for  missionary  labor  can  be  found  among  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  enduring  hardships  and 
braving  dangers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  secur- 
ing salvation.  I  went  among  them  somewhat 
like  a  pilgrim  myself,  traveling  on  foot  as  they 
did,  resting  with  them  by  the  wayside,  walking 
«with  them  on  the  journey,  talking  with  them 
by  their  little  fires  at  night,  and,  in  short,  min- 
gling with  them  as  much  as  possible  at  all 
times.  A  very  narrow  road  had  been  cut  along 
the  mountain -sides,  but  on  such  mountains  no 
road  can  be  made  even  moderately  level  for 
any  great  distance,  and  to  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  traveling,  walking  soon  becomes 
exceedingly  fatiguing.  I  had  been  on  the  road 
bix  days,  when  I  reached  a  small  hamlet  near 
the  crest  of  a  mountain,  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Kedarnath,  where  I  hailed  for  the  night, 
determining  to  push  on  to  the  temple  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  garret  of  a  deserted  native 
(house  furnished  me  a  shelter  for  the  night,  and 


wearied  as  I  was  with  the  journ?^  *  dept 
soundly,  and  awoke  the  next  mornity-i,  °6 
much  refreshed  and  better  prepared  for  ^e 
rough  march  of  the  day.  \ 

The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  ea$J*ra 
mountains  when  I  gained  the  crest  above  $* 
hamlet  where  I  had  slept.  The  scene  wbic/ 
opened  before  me  as  I  stood  on  the  mountain 
summit  was  grand  beyond  description.  I  was 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  could 
glance  back  over  the  receding  mountains  at  the 
dense  haze  which  overhung  the  distant  plains, 
like  a  vast  Bea,  far  below  me.  .  On  either  side 
snowy  peaks  were  rising  far  above  me,  showing 
that  I  was  already  within  the  region  of  con- 
stant Winter.  Northward  the  great  white 
mountains  rose  in  silent  majesty  nearly  three 
miles  above  the  little  hillock  on  which  I  was 
standing.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give 
the  reader  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  impressive 
grandeur  of  that  long  range  of  glittering  peaks. 
If  an  aeronaut,  floating  along  a  mile  above  the 
Alleghanies,  were  to  be  suddenly  confronted  by 
a  range  of  snow -clad  mountains  rising  into  the 
deep-blue  sky  nearly  three  miles  above  his  bal- 
loon, he  would  have  spread  out  before  him 
simply  the  picture  on  which  I  gazed  that  morn- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  I  had  scaled  the  outer 
wall  of  our  little  earth,  and  stood  looking  at 
the  confines  of  a  new  world  far  above  our  clouds 
and  storms.  Winter,  silent  but  relentless, 
reigned  up  there.  No  flowers  or  trees  intruded 
upon  his  realm.  The  sunshine,  it  is  true,  was 
there,  and  flooded  all  the  frozen  hights  with 
streams  of  glory,  but  not  a  pulsation  of  warmth 
in  all  the  ages  had  ever  responded  to  its  woo- 
ings.  Those  glittering  crests  of  snow  are  so 
high  above  this  vulgar  world  that  the  sun 
which  summons  forth  the  flowers,  and  robes 
the  forest,  and  fructifies  the  fields,  shines  for 
them  in  vain.  It  is  so  with  many  hearts.  Just 
as  a  human  heart  is  isolated  in  an  atmosphere 
above  the  common  level  of  our  vulgar  human- 
ity, does  it  lose  its  warmth  and  generous  im- 
pulses, till,  in  the  region  of  tranquil  selfishness, 
it  freezes,  and  no  sunshine,  not  even  that  from 
above  our  world,  can  ever  touch  a  tender  spot 
or  call  forth  a  tender  emotion  from  it.  To 
know  what  this  better  sunshine  can  do  for  ocr 
hearts,  we  must  get  down  where  human  hearts 
are,  for  there  is  the  place  where  God  will  cause 
it  to  shine  in  its  fullness. 

Our  road  led  us  down  the  mountain  into  a 
valley  a  mile  or  more  below  the  summit  over 
which  we  had  first  passed,  and  then  wound 
around  the  mountain-sides  among  large  moss- 
grown  trees,  which  afforded  a  most  grateful 
shade  from  the  sun,  which  always  shines  with 
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a  pecnlV*  intensity  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
those  .  mntain  hights.  I  met  many  pilgrims 
returning  from  the  shrine,  and  stopped  twice  to 
preach  to*  them,  but  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  3nd  them  less  disposed  to  listen  to  me  than 
when'  I  bad  talked  to  them  on  their  way  up. 
I  had  been  told  by  many,  and,  indeed,  had 
myself  expected  that  the  returning  pilgrims, 
who  had  seen  the  folly  and  deception  of  the 
temple  service,  would  be  much  more  ready  to 
receive  the  truth,  than  those  who  had  yet  to 
learn  that  the  stories  by  which  they  had  been 
beguiled  from  their  homes  and  led  into  those 
mountain  solitudes,  were  the  mere  fabrications 
of  crafty  priests,  but  I  found  it  quite  tfie  con- 
trary. They  frankly  admitted  that  they  had 
seen  nothing  except  idols,  and  had  received 
nothing  except,  in  a  few  cases,  a  little  boiled 
rice;  but  they  claimed  that  the  reward  was  in 
store  for  them;  that  salvation  was  secured  for 
the  next  world,  and  many  ills  which  would  have 
befallen  them  here  were  warded  off  for  all  time 
to  come.  Eight  or  wrong,  they  had  staked 
every  thing  on  that  pilgrimage;  had  spent  their 
money,  endured  hardships,  braved  dangers,  and 
submitted  to  great  sacrifices,  and  now  when  it 
was  all  over,  it  seemed  hard  indeed  to  be  told 
that  it  was  all  for  naught;  and  when  they  were 
told  of  a  salvation  which  was  a  free  gift,  which 
might  be  obtained  by  simply  asking,  but  never 
bought  with  all  earth's  treasures,  nor  earned 
by  painful  works  of  merit,  they  were  "offend- 
ed" at  it,  and  chose  rather  to  cling  to  their  de- 
lusion and  go  trusting  in  it  to  their  graves. 
How  easily  is  man  led  into  error!  And  by 
what  slow  and  halting  steps  is  he  led  to  em- 
brace the  simplest  truths  1  And  yet  even  in 
these  times,  after  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  some  of  the  first  intellects  of  our  world 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  man's  inner  nature  is 
an  infallible  guide,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
lead  him  into  all  truth  I  It  may  seem  so  in  a 
philosopher's  study,  but  surely  such  teaching 
sonnds  like  incoherent  nonsense  in  the  midst  of 
these  deluded  multitudes. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  climbed  another 
mountain  some  distance,  passed  along  its  side, 
and  again  descended  to  the  river,  where  we 
found  a  small  village  situated  near  two  sacred 
fountains,  one  of  icy-cold  water,  and  the  other 
hot  as  an  Iceland  geyser.  Of  course  Hindoo 
superstition  could  not  pass  these  by,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  shrine  had  been  erected,  and  the 
passing  pilgrims  bathed  in  stone  tanks,  which 
had  been  provided  near  each  of  the  fountains. 
One  man  appealed  to  me  with  great  confidence, 
and  asked  how  it  was,  if  their  gods  were  noth- 
ing, that  they  could  boil  water  under  ground  1 


I  replied  that  such  hot  fountains  flowed  in  my 
country,  too,  but  that  there  were  no  gods  there 
to  keep  them  boiling,  and  hence  I  had  no.  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  gods  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  boiling  water  before  us.  This  was 
a  puzzle  to  the  poor  man,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  believed  me.  He  could  not  appreciate 
a  fastidious  virtue  which  would  not  sacrifice 
truth  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  and  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  I  had  taken  the  most  natural 
as  well  as  easy  course  to  get  out  of  an  awk- 
ward dilemma. 

We  were  now  six  miles  from  the  temple,  but 
as  no  comfortable  shelter  could  be  found  above, 
I  resolved  to  leave  my  luggage  at  the  village 
and  return  to  spend  the  night  there.  My 
coolies  and  native  cook  accordingly  secured  a 
garret  for  the  night,  and  then  went  on  ahead, 
while  I  followed  more  leisurely,  being  already 
very  tired,  and  having  twelve  more  miles  to 
walk  before  nightfall.  A  short  distance  above 
the  village  I  came  upon  an  immense  snow- 
bank, which  had  drifted  into  a  ravine  and  was 
now  rapidly  melting  away.  As  I  stood  looking 
at  it  a  mountaineer  came  up  and  kindly  prof- 
fered a  little  information  about  it.  "That  is 
snow,  Sahib;  it  falls  from  the  clouds  like  rain 
when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and  when  it 
becomes  warm  it  all  melts  away  I"  I  told  him 
that  I  had  sometimes  seen  snow  before,  but 
never  quite  so  deep  as  that. 

The  road  grew  worse  and  worse  as  I  climbed 
higher,  and  more  than  once  I  feared  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  temple.  In 
many  places  rough  stone  steps  had  been  built 
up  the  steep  mountain-Bide,  like  a  long  stair- 
way, and  I  soon  found  it  exceedingly  fatiguing 
to  ascend  them.  It  makes  my  very  bones 
ache  again  when  I  think  of  those  long  flights 
of  rough  steps  over  which  I  dragged  my  weary 
feet  like  heavy  balls  of  lead.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  I  felt  an  uncomfortable  nervousness  in 
passing  along  a  tottering  wall  about  two  feet  in 
width,  the  fall  of  which  would  have  precipita- 
ted me  on  the  rocks  a  thousand  feet  below.  In 
one  place  poles  had  been  inserted  in  crevices  in 
the  perpendicular  rocks,  and  over  these  two 
loose  planks  served  as  a  bridge  above  a  fright- 
ful precipice.  Not  long  before  leaving  home 
for  India,  I  chanced  to  speak  at  a  Sunday  school 
anniversary  in  Ohio,  and  while  talking  to  the 
children  tried  to  describe  these  mountains, 
"rising  up  like  great  walls  till  they  pierced  the 
clouds."  A  good  minister  was  present  who 
loved  the  truth,  and  the  next  day  I  learned 
that  he  had  expressed  a  wish  "to  hear  that 
missionary  tell  how  he  managed  to  get  up  on 
the  mountains,  if  they  were  so  high, and  steep 
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as  he  represented.1'  I  can  not  tell  how  often  I 
thought  of  that  good  man  that  day,  and  how 
earnestly  I  wished  that  I  had  him  with  me,  that 
I  might  show  him  how  I  managed  to  climb  the 
mountains.  One  mile  of  that  day's  travel 
would  have  given  him  a  higher  appreciation  of 
missionary  veracity  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of  before. 

The  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
keeping  my  mind  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, did  much  to  keep  me  from  yielding  to 
the  constant  temptation  to  stop  and  give  up 
the  journey.  For  twelve  miles  the  river  below 
me  was  one  long  sheet  of  milk-white  foam. 
Above  me  the  mountains  towered  higher  and 
higher,  while  the  sky  was  so  blue  that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  new  curtain  had  been  hung  up  over  our 
world.  At  every  turn  of  the  road  I  met  snowy 
cascades,  which  came  leaping  and  laughing 
down  over  the  rocks  from  -mountain  hights  a 
thousand  feet  above  me.  One  of  these  was  a 
stream  of  considerable  size,  which  rushed  down 
a  narrow  channel  among  the  rocks,  leaped  over 
a  precipice,  dashed  itself  into  spray  on  a  rock  a 
hundred  feet  below,  fell  in  clouds  of  snowy 
mist  on  other  rocks  three  hundred  feet  further 
down,  and  then  gathering  its  scattered  forces 
together  again,  rushed  roaring  down  into  the 
river  a  thousand  feet  below.  The  melting  snows 
above  fed  the  stream  which  sparkled  every- 
where, and  turn  where  I  would  I  was  met  by 
pictures  of  rarest  beauty. 

After  climbing  three  miles  I  stopped  at  a 
temporary  hamlet  by  the  roadside  for  refresh- 
ments. My  cook  had  gone  on  ahead,  and  when 
I  arrived  he  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  biscuit 
and  a  pot  of  tea  ready  for  me.  I  was  hungry, 
and  thirsty,  and  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  never 
was  I  more  grateful  for  a  cup  of  tea  than  when 
I  threw  myself  down  on  a  native  blanket  and 
took  up  a  biscuit  and  the  cup  which  the  cook 
handed  me.  The  tea  soon  disappeared,  as  did 
a  second  cup,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  "Shall 
I  fill  up  the  tea-pot  again?"  asked  the  cook 
with  a  puzzled  expression.  I  ordered  more  hot 
water,  and  drank  my  fifth  and  sixth  cups,  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  drank  scarcely 
any  thing.  I  was  pouring  out  my  seventh  cup 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  prudence  in  the  world,  and  that  I  had 
probably  passed  its  bounds.  I  ate  my  last  bis- 
cuit, but  still  felt  hungry  and  thirsty.  In  short, 
I  began  to  find  that  I  was  getting  too  high  up 
in  the  world  for  personal  comfort.  Every  few 
minutes  a  strange,  smothering  sensation  would 
come  over  me,  as  if  I  had  been  holding  my 
breath,  and  I  was  reminded  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  growing  rare.     My  head  began  to 


ache  with  a  dull,  throbbing  pain,  and  my  heart 
began  to  thump  heavily. 

A  mountaineer  volunteered  to  go  with  me 
the  rest  of  the  way,  but  all  the  coolies  except 
one  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  village  be- 
low. The  road  now  ceased  to  be  a  road,  and 
was  indeed  hardly  a  pathway.  Instead  of  atone 
steps,  we  had  simply  large,  rough  stones  thrown 
together,  over  which  we  could  scramble  better 
than  on  the  slippery  ground.  Immense  snow- 
banks filled  all  the  ravines,  and,  of  course, 
blocked  up  our  way,  but  the  pilgrims  had  worn 
little  paths  in  the  melting  snow,  which  I  found 
far  preferable  to  the  rough  stones  over  which 
we  had  come.  The  rushing  torrents  of  water 
had  worn  channels  like  arched  caverns  under 
the  snow,  and  often  as  I  walked  .along  I  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  torrent  beneath  my  feet. 
The  snow  was  every-where  melting  rapidly — it 
was  the  middle  of  May — and  beautiful  wild 
flowers  were  following  it  closely,  some  of  them 
laughing  at  its  retreat  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
icy  mass  itself.  The  trees  were  bare,  and  on 
some  of  them  the  buds  had  not  yet  commenced 
to  swell.  We  crept  on  up,  and  came  into  a 
region  where  trees  and  flowers  disappeared. 
The  few  shrubs  which  made  up  the  vegetation 
were  still  locked  in  Winter's  sleep.  The  snow, 
however,  was  still  melting,  and  every-where 
around  us  and  beneath  our  feet  the  swollen 
torrents  were  rushing  down  to  the  river. 

At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  the  temple, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  about  a 
mile  distant.  The  whole  of  the  intervening 
distance  was  covered  with  snow,  in  some  places 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  deep,  while  the  temple 
itself  was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  snow  that 
I  did  not  notice  a  score  of  stone  huts  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  till  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
place.  I  found  the  priests  and  all  the  pilgrims 
who  chanced  to  be  there  collected  to  receive  me. 
The  temple  has  a  large  revenue,  and  supports 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  priests, 
but  only  twenty  of  these  were  present  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  building  is  of  stone, 
about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  with 
a  tower  forty  or  forty-five  feet  high.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  Hindoo  temples  I  have  seen,  but  I 
had  expected  that  a  shrine  so  celebrated  would 
have  had  a  building  of  more  imposing  propor- 
tions. It  is  dedicated  to  Shiva,  and  has  a  large, 
neatly-carved  stone  ox  lying  in  front  to  repre- 
sent the  animal  on  which  that  old  brute  is  said 
to  have  traveled.  A  number  of  stone  idols 
adorn  different  parts  of  the  temple,  among  them 
two  of  the  most  noted  of  Vishnu's  incarnations. 
Such  is  the  accommodating  nature  of  this  pol- 
ytheism, that  the  most  noted  temple  of  one 
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particular  god  can  furnish  images  for  the  vota- 
ries of  half  a  dozen  others. 

I  walked  around  the  temple  hoping  to  get  a 
peep  inside,  bnt  the  doors  had  been  closed  be- 
fore my  arrival,  and  the  priests  declined  open- 
ing them.  I  then  took  a  seat  on  the  stone 
platform  beside  Shiva's  ox,  and  preached  to  a 
considerable  crowd  who  sat  on  the  Bteps  of  the 
temple  in  front  of  me.  I  know  not  that  it  is 
right  for  a  preacher  to  feel  gratified  with  his 
own  sermons,  but  right  or  wrong  there  are 
times  when  I  do  it.  I  can  not  see  why  a  min- 
ister of  the  blessed  Gospel  may  not  rejoice  over 
his  work  as  well  as  any  one  else;  nor  do  I 
think  it  an  infallible  mark  of  humility  for  him 
to  be  always  talking  in  a  disparaging  tone  of 
his  own  sermons.  If  Charles  Francis  Adams 
congratulates  himself  that  he  is  the  American 
Embassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  does 
not  thereby  say  that  he  is  the  ablest  man  who 
ever  filled  that  post;  and  surely  I  may  in  all 
humility  feel  an  intense  satisfaction  in  thinking 
that  I  have  stood  up  before  immortal  men  and 
delivered  a  message  from  the  King  of  kings.  I 
Shall  ever  think  with  grateful  joy  of  the  time 
when  I  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  at 
that  old  temple.  It  was  two  miles  and  a  half 
above  the  sea,  and  the  mountain  before  me 
rose  up  a  mile  and  a  half  above  my  seat.  The 
sun,  glowing  in  that  pure  sky  like  a  furnace  of 
molten  gold,  was  just  sinking  behind  the  snowy 
bights.  Before  me  sat  priest  and  pilgrim,  de- 
ceiver and  deceived.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
long  procession  of  men  and  women,  who,  for  a 
thousand  years,  had  been  marching  up  to  that 
temple  was  passing  before  me,  and  from  that 
shrine  I  saw  them  pass  on  and  enter  the  eter- 
nal world.  A  thousand  years!  A  thousand 
years  in  which  pilgrim  throngs,  like  those 
around  me,  march  straight  on  to  the  temple 
and  the  tombf  I  felt  my  spirit  stirred  within 
me,  and  preached  as  I  had  seldom  preached  in 
India  before.  My  heart  and  eyes  overflowed  as 
I  told  them  of  a  risen  Savior  who  had  power  to 
save. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  grief  which 
craves  tears  as  a  luxury,  but  often  longs  for 
them  in  vain.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when 
thinking  of  the  strange,  refreshing,  hopeful  feel- 
ing which  those  tears  brought  to  me,  and  I  was 
almost  startled  when  I  chanced  to  think  that  I 
had  never  shed  a  tear  before  in  the  presence  of 
a  heathen  congregation.  I*  have  heard  tender- 
hearted men  preach  stirring  sermons  to  these 
people,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  one 
moved  to  tears,  unless  when  native  Christians 
formed  his  congregation.  No  wonder  that  mis- 
sionaries  sometimes   long   for   the    refreshing 


means  of  grace,  which  they  have  been  wont  to 
enjoy  in  their  native  land. 

The  gloomy  shadows  of  the  mountains  re- 
minded me  that  I  must  hasten  my  return,  for  I 
was  six  miles  from  a  place  of  shelter.  I  talked 
very  plainly  to  the  priests,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  resent  it,  and  I  hoped  to  prevail  on  them  to 
accept  some  books  and  tracts,  but  in  this  I  was 
disappointed.  Their  boys,  however,  had  no 
scruples,  and  before  I  left  I  heard  one  of  them 
reading  a  scathing  exposure  of  Hindooism  on 
the  steps  of  the  temple. 

As  I  turned  away  I  met  a  poor,  barefooted, 
half-naked  woman,  bending  with  fatigue  and 
shivering  with  cold,  dragging  herself  along  to- 
ward the  shrine.  I  stepped  aside  into  the 
snow  to  let  her  pass,  and  as  I  watched  the  poor 
creature  totter  by,  I  think  I  knew  what  it  was 
to  hate  this  accursed  idolatry. 


LIGHT  OUT  OF  DAKKHE8S.* 


BY    MBS.    MABY    B.    NI1LX. 


Each  earthly  hope  grown  dark 

But  shows  some  distant  light 
By  which  to  guide  our  trembling  bark 

Across  the  stormy  night. 
,  Each  friendship  slipped  aside 

But  lifts  our  standard  higher, 
To  one  whose  strength  can  stem  the  tide 

Or  brave  the  scorching  fire. 

Each  disappointed  love 
Which  darkens  all  our  way, 
But  draws  the  soul  to  One  above 
Whose  love  can  not  decay! 

Each  beautiful  belief, 
Broken,  and  crushed,  and  gone, 
Works  out  of  its  eztremest  grief 
Some  vision  of  the  dawn. 

Each  snow-clouded  sky 

Brings  dreams  of  heavenly  light, 
And  lifts  the  longing  spirit  high 

To  where  there  is  no  night. 

Each  messenger  of  death 

That  meets  us  on  the  way 
But  makes  us  long  to  breathe  a  breath 

That  is  not  cased  in  clay. 

Each  tendril  of  the  soul 

Is  reaching  vainly  forth— 
The  rains  may  fall,  the  rivers  roll, 

Its  prop  is  not  of  earth. 

0  Father!  in  the  dark 
Which  shadows  all  my  way, 
Still  ever  let  me  see  a  spark 
From  thy  unclouded  dayl 

*"And  I  taw  that  there  was  an  Ocean  of  Darkness  and 
Death ;  bnt  an  Infinite  Ocean  of  Light  and  Love  flowed  over 
the  Ocean  of  Darkneu :  and  in  that  I  saw  the  Infinite  Love 
of  God." — Qeorg«9'ox'a  Journal. 
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A  GLIMPSE  INTO  A  LIFE. 


BY    HiBBIXT    X.     BKAH. 


"  I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Tebthtsoit. 


AT  first  it  was  a  dream  of  pleasure — only 
pleasure.  It  reverted  to  no  Bad  yesterday, 
it  looked  forward  to  no  uncertain  to-morrow, 
and  yet  that  dream  of  life  was  imperfect  through 
its  very  completeness.  The  dreamer  rejoiced, 
not  as  do  souls  that  struggle  up  through  great 
griefs  that  have  fallen  upon  them  like  holy 
benedictions;  he  knew  nothing  of  that  deliver- 
ance from  peril,  or  long-continued  anxiety  which 
is  the  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment — 
"  Who  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e'er  enjoys." 
Sad  experiences  followed  by  a  glad  relief  had 
never  taught  him 

"  That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 
And  vaileth  love,  itself  is  love." 

He  had  no  visions  of  earnest,  striving,  and 
patient  waiting,  but  in  his  dreams  he  was 
always  the  recipient  of  unearned  blessings. 
"Ego'*  was  the  center   of  his  social  system. 

As  an  ancient  astronomer  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth,  thereby 
giving  warmth  and  light  to  a  body  at  rest,  so 
did  the  dreamer  conceive  of  a  life  of  inactivity, 
frill  of  warmth  and  sunshine.  His  dreams  were 
as  flattering,  though  not  as  prophetic,  as  those 
of  Joseph  of  old;  all  things  "bowed  in  obei- 
sance" to  him.  Yet  through  the  smooth  paths 
of  his  imagination  he  was  led  to  trackless 
wastes,  and  the  fervid,  abiding  sunlight  grew 
oppressive,  till,  with  "the  tired  Dervise,"  he 
was  ready  to  exclaim: 

"  Wearily  flaggeth  my  soul  in  the  desert, 

Wearily,  wearily. 
Sand,  ever  sand,  not  the  gleam  of  a  fountain; 
Sun,  ever  sun,  not  a  shade  from  the  mountain; 
Wave  after  wave  flows  the  sea  of  the  desert, 

Drearily,  drearily." 

Next  the  dreamer  became  an  observer  of 
men,  not  a  striver  among  them.  He  began  to 
live,  but,  to  speak  paradoxically,  he  began  to 
live  outside  of  his  own  life;  that  is,  he  studied 
not  his  own  wants,  or  duties,  or  capacities,  but, 
styling  himself  a  student  of  men,  measured  the 
wants,  duties,  and  capacities  of  others.  He 
trusted  in  his  own  powers  to  comprehend  and 
to  discriminate;  and,  while  stumbling  along  his 
own  way,  rebuked  the  wayward  footsteps  of 
his  brethren.    Like  a  soldier  who,  on  the  field 


of  battle,  throws  away  his  musket  and  then 
censures  the  bad  shots  of  his  neighbor,  bo, 
standing  idle,  did  he  condemn  the  work  of  more 
earnest  men,  and  self  pitying,  did  he  call  what-  ' 
ever  ills  befell  himself  "misfortunes;"  whatever 
ills  befell  other  meu,  he  adjudged  the  befitting 
results  of  their  own  imprudent  actions.  To  go 
down  into  the  depths  of  other  men's  lives  was 
as  easy  as  the  descent  to  Tartarus;  but  to  come 
up  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  "that 
was  labor,  that  was  toil." 

Heedless  of  the  injunction,  "Know  thyself," 
he  understood  but  imperfectly  things  outside 
of  and  beyond  himself,  and  so  went  on  the 
useless  years  of  his  life.  He  had  sought  knowl- 
edge, not  wisdom. 

"  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

"  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

This  idle  observer  of  men  was  at  last  a  con- 
script, dragged  forth  upon  the  battle-plains  of 
life.  He  had  evaded  duty  till  evasion  was  no 
longer  possible;  he  must  now  "bear  arms"  or 
die.  A  life-long  conflict  was  before  him.  If 
his  theories  were  worth  any  thing,  he  could 
reduce  them  to  practice,  for  be  was  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  action  and  must  be  strictly  practi- 
cal. He  was  humbled  at  the  revelation  of  his 
own  weakness;  he  found  his  own  wisdom  fool- 
ishness. He  learned  that  there  is  no  stand- 
point from  which  man  can  unerringly  judge  of 
his  fellow-man.  The  balances  of  justice  hang 
high  as  heaven  itself. 

He  whose  life  had  known  no  noble  aims, 
could  not  at  once  bring  his  higher  powers  into 
subserviency  to  his  will.  He  had  brought  no 
heart  to  his  work,  but  his  work  gave  heart  to 
him.  The  struggle  which  he  had  never  sought, 
he  at  length  gloried  in.  Charming  said,  "I  call 
that  mind  free  which  receives  new  truth  as  an 
angel  from  heaven;  which,  while  consulting 
others,  inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within 
itself,  and  uses  instruction  from  abroad,  not 
to  supersede,  but  to  quicken  and  exalt  its  own 
energies."  So  freedom  came  from  self-knowl- 
edge. The  vain  dreamer — the  idle  observer 
became  at  last  the  earnest  man  who,  in  tri- 
umph or  defeat,  was  alike  courageous,  and  who 
through  ennobling  struggle  had  grown  strong 
enough  to  "  meet  midway  "  life's  many  storms. 


He  alone  is  a  man,  who  can  resist  the  genius 
of  the  age,  the  tone  of  fashion,  with  vigorous  | 
simplicity  and  modest  courage. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  GBAVE  OF  PAUL  AHD  BARBARA 

HEOK. 

A  LEAF  FROM  MY  SKETCH-BOOK. 


BT  MBS.    PHdBI    PALKI1. 


A  FEW  days  einoe  we  were  induced  to  visit, 
by  special  invitation,  the  pleasant  town  of 
Brockville,  Canada  West.  Here  we  found  our- 
selves within  a  few  miles  of  where  that  honored 
mother  in  Israel!  Barbara  Heck,  and  her  good 
husband,  Paul  Heck,  lie  buried  side  by  side. 
With  much  pleasure  we  accepted  the  invitation 
of  W.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Poole, 
to  visit  the  venerated  spot,  about  eight  miles 
distant.  Within  a  mile  of  the  "Blue  Church" 
graveyard  resides  George  Heck,  Esq.,  grandson 
of  Barbara  Heck.  Himself  and  members  of  his 
interesting  household  are  well  worthy  the  name 
of  their  sainted  grandsires,  and  their  praise  is 
in  all  the  Canadian  Wesleyan  Churches,  as 
among  the  more  devoted  and  opulent.  Here 
we  dined,  and  saw  some  highly-prized  relics 
of  the  worthy  pair,  particularly  the  Bible  that 
the  devoted  Barbara  had  on  her  lap  at  the 
moment  of  her  transit  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Says  one,  "When  we  pray  we  speak  to  God, 
but  when  we  read  the  Holy  Bible  it  is  God 
speaking  to  us.  Well,  God  was  speaking  to 
Barbara,  the  sainted  mother  of  American  Meth- 
odism, at  the  hour  she  passed  away.  And  who 
can  tell  what  were  the  hallowed  communings 
of  that  eventful  moment!  Her  grandson  tells 
us  that  she  was  not  particularly  ill.  She  had 
for  some  time  resided  with  her  son  Samuel,  and 
had  at  the  time  accomplished  her  threescore 
and  ten  years.  Himself  and  brother  formed 
part  of  the  family;  but  all* were  absent  from 
the  room  at  the  time  when  death,  as  a  smiling 
porter,  came  and  unlocked  the  prison  door 
that  detained  her  below.  The  messenger  that 
unloosed  the  silver  cord  came  so  gently  that 
his  coming  might  not  at  once  have  been  ob- 
served, had  not  the  good  old  well-worn  Bible 
been  seen  slipping  from  her  hand  as  her  grand- 
son entered  the  room.  Says  her  biographer, 
Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  "Thus  passed  away  this 
devoted,  obscure,  and  unpretentious  woman, 
who  so  faithfully,  yet  unconsciously,  laid  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  grandest  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  modern  ages,  and  whose  name 
will  last  with  ever-increasing  brightness  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  endure/1  The  place  from 
which  she 

"  Took  her  last  triumphant  flight, 
From  Calvary  to  Zion's  night/* 

was  pointed  out  to  us,  being  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  where  her  grandson  now  resides. 


Her  remains  now  repose  in  a  graveyard  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where  she  died. 
It  is  just  such  a  place  as  one  might  choose  as 
a  last  resting-place  for  the  earthly  tabernacle. 
It  is  on  a  verdant  embankment  overlooking  the 
beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River,  whose  rapid  flow 
reminds  the  thoughtful  beholder  of  life's  ever- 
flowing  stream,  bearing  its  sons  away.  Assisted 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Poole,  we  planted  a  beautiful  rose- 
bush on  the  grave  of  the  departed  heroine. 
Some  of  the  roses  were  in  full  bloom,  and  we 
left  them  untouched  to  shed  perfume  over  the 
honored  spot. 

Our  friend,  the  lawyer,  through  whose  cour- 
tesy we  were  taken  to  the  place,  busied  him- 
self, while  we  were  viewing  the  graves  of  the 
honored  dead,  in  taking  a  sketch  of  the  graves 
of  Paul  and  Barbara,  and  other  members  of  the 
Heck  family.  Being  an  adept  in  the  art,  he 
produced  an  admirable  sketch.  The  remains  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  also  lie  entombed  here.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Philip  Embury,  of  honored 
memory,  who  died  at  Ashgrove,  Vermont.  Two 
or  three  years  after  the  death  of  Embury  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  little 
company  that  emigrated  to  this  country  with 
Paul -and  Barbara  Heck,  Embury,  etc.  Surely 
the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance; and  by  a  thousand  unlooked-for  and 
nameless  ways  does  the  God  of  Providence 
make  known  his  faithfulness. 


LITEEABT  WOKEV, 


BT  JIXIII   IliXSlTOM. 


I  AM  fairly  wearied  out  with  this  incessant 
prating  of  the  "lords  of  creation,"  on  the 
duties  and  sphere  of  woman.  They  seem  to. 
take  it  for  granted  that  every  woman  is  born 
with  a  depraved  and  fatal  tendency  to  wander 
from  .the  paths  that  lead  to  the  kitchen,  and 
that  she  is  only  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  call  of 
duty  sounded  in  her  ears  by  their  disinterested 
voice.  They  feel  morally  sure  that  wherever 
a  woman  is  found  guilty  of  reading  a  book, 
or — fearful  enormity — of  writing  one,  the  roast 
joint  of  mutton  will  be  burned,  the  pudding 
turn  out  heavy,  and  their  precious  shirt  bosoms 
be  limp,  or  scorched. 

Ever  since  Eve  stole  the  apple  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  I  believe  all  the  post-Adamites 
have  reckoned  it  a  sin  for  her  to  take  to  learn- 
ing. How  elegantly  they  discourse  of  the  broom 
and  scrubbing-brush!  and  the  plaintive  melody 
of  their  kitchen  lyrics  is  almost  touching.  Then 
the  delightful  insincerity  with  which  they  tell 
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a  woman,  in  print,  that  she  never  looks  more 
bewitching  than  with  her  sleeves  rolled  np  at 
the  pie-board,  or  in  any  one  of  the  beautiful 
"household  avocations."  Why  do  they  think 
it  so  positively  necessary  that  a  woman,  to  be 
a  woman,  should  be  always  in  the  practice  of 
domestic  drudgery?  There  is  a  soil  of  cant 
about  the  whole  thing  that  annoys  me.  The 
dread  that  woman  should  overstep  her  "  sphere," 
that  mysterious  and  still  undefined  circle  which 
encompasses  her,  seems  long  to  have  been  a 
source  of  agitation;  and  when  here  and  there 
one  departs  from  the  refinements  dear  to  all 
true  womanly  instincts,  the  fear  seems  to  be 
that,  the  example  once  set,  all  who  have  courage 
will  follow  in  the  wake — that  womankind  need 
only  precedent  and  tolerance  to  forsake  one- 
half  their  old  employments  and  customs,  and 
make  for  themselves  a  new  line  of  habit  and  life. 

But  it  is  not  with  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  prolific  topic  of  "woman's  sphere"  that  we 
would  vex  our  own  brains  or  those  of  our 
readers;  we  would  utter  only  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  arisen  as  we  have  read, 
again  and  again,  articles  in  regard  to  literary 
women — which  term  includes  lovers  of  books 
as  well  as  lovers  of  the  pen.  The  fear  that 
seem 8  to  haunt  the  mind  masculine,  that  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  woman  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  fulfillment  of  those  sweet  house- 
hold duties  that  make  her  the  fair  dispensing 
spirit  of  harmony,  beauty,  and  cheer  of  a  home, 
seems  to  us  at  this  day  to  betray  a  pitiable  lack 
of  observation,  experience,  or  just  appreciation. 

That  a  woman  will  superintend  her  house- 
hold with  any  less  skill  and  grace  because  she 
has  enriched  her  mind  by  familiarity  with  works 
of  genius,  and  ripened  her  judgment  by  the 
study  of  grave  authors,  is  merely  ridiculous. 
That  she  should  be  a  good  housekeeper,  a  wise 
and  careful  mother,  a  skillful  director  of  her 
domestics,  and  a  willing  participator  in  their 
labors,  requires  that  she  possess  sound  common- 
sense.  Give  her  this  and  she  will  not  be  the 
less  wise,  careful,  and  skillful,  though  every 
room  contain  its  library,  and  every  corner  its 
escritoire.  Give  her  a  character  without  this 
element,  and  though  her  whole  life  be  spent  in 
the  practice  of  arts  domestic,  she  will  fail  in 
producing  that  harmony  of  household  life,  that 
sweet  charm  of  order  and  system  that  deepen 
and  enrich  the  blessedness  of  home,  that  de- 
velop the  full  meaning  of  that  sacred  word. 

In  regard  to  a  woman  who  writes,  and  pub- 
lishes what  she  writes,  the  almost  unanimous 
masculine  conviction  seems  to  be  that  she  must 
be  fit  for  nothing  else;  that,  however  sweet  her 
poems,  and  piquant  her  sketches,  her  husband's 


stockings  must,  of  necessity,  be  undarned,  and 
his  dinners  ill  cooked,  ber  own  dress  uncared 
for,  and  her  children  vagrant;  or  if,  perchance, 
she  remain  unmarried,  she  must  be  repelling 
and  unsocial,  eschewing  all  the  sweet  graces  of 
maidenhood.  We  doubt  not  there  may  be  some 
women  whose  too  exclusive  devotion  to  one 
object  in  life  has  rendered  them  unfitted  for  the 
harmonious  fulfillment  of  all  its  duties;  but  is 
not  the  same  true  of  men  in  precisely  the 
same  degree?  And  where  one  such  case  can  be 
brought  to  light,  we  can  point  to  where  the 
hand  that  guides  the  glowing  pen  is  most  skill- 
ful in  its  ministry  to  every  need  and  every 
comfort  of  home — tender  in  its  touch  in  the 
sick  room,  ready  for  every  duty  that  calls. 

We  have  been  in  homes  where  the  sweet 
spirit  of  feminine  genius  has  been  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  household,  where  the  pure  aspi- 
ration and  lofty  ideal  of  thought  and  life  have 
been  felt  by  every  soul  within  the  charmed 
circle.  The  culminating  point  of  all  this  wise- 
wordiness  seems  to  be,  that  "literary"  women— 
and  mark  the  half  sneer  with  which  it  is  often 
spoken — will  never  worthily  and  wisely  fill  the 
places  of  wives  a*nd  mothers.  We  had  thought 
that  the  many  true  and  beautiful  women,  whose 
noble  lives  are  a  part  of  the  literature  they 
adorn,  would  have  shamed  from  every  thinking 
mind  the  "unworthy  thought."  And  we  do 
not  yet  believe  there  is  one  man  of  noble  mind 
and  true  earnest  heart — one  of  just  manhood— 
who  would  choose  that  the  wife  or  sister  of  bis 
love  should  not  be  able  to  meet  him  with  com- 
prehending sympathy  among  the  books  and  sub- 
jects that  were  dear  to  him;  that  would  not 
joy  in  the  quick  intuitive  perception  of  the 
thought-enriched  mind;  which  could  aid  him  i 
in  difficulty,  or  wisely  comfort  him  in  doubt  or  1 
despondency. 

While  a  true  woman's  heart  is  so  dependent 
in  its  needs  for  love  and  tender  sympathies, 
man  needs  not  fear  that  her  brain  will  drain  its 
sweet  springs  or  blight  its  bloom.  Literary 
honors  are  all  too  cold  a  reward  to  atone  for 
the  loss  of  the  lightest  of  household  loves.  On 
woman  devolve  all  the  tender  ministrations  of 
home;  and  she  who  can  not  combine  literary 
achievement  with  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  will  be  happier  to  let  the  pen  lie  idle; 
and  she  who  could  fail  in  that  love  that  makes 
the  household  blessed,  should  hardly  attempt, 
it  Beems  to  us,  to  send  forth  harmonies  into 
the  great  world  home. 

Let  a  woman  make  the  cultivation  of  her 
intellect  harmonious  with  her  life,  but  let  her  | 
neglect  no  opportunities  to  develop  and  enrich 
her  mind.    Let  her  believe  that  life  will  expand 
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and  beautify  before  ber  with  every  year  of  her 
mental  growth.  And  if  sweet  melodies,  and 
brave,  clear  thoughts  are  in  her  brain,  let  her 
joy  in  their  expression  as  simply  and  naturally 
as  that  in  any  utterance  of  her  nature.  Let 
her  sing  of  ber  love,  of  her  sorrow,  as  her  heart 
prompts;  and  let  the  true,  the  pure,  find  ever 
in  her  utterances  voice.  Let  her  breathe  words 
of  comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  of  hope  and  courage 
to  those-  who  wait  for  the  word  of  cheer.  Let 
her  send  forth  sweet  thoughts  for  the  little  child, 
and  merry  words  to  brighten  the  fireside  group. 
And,  01  let  the  divine  truths,  that  come  to  her 
spirit  in  hours  of  musing,  or  sadness,  or  deep 
experience,  go  forth  to  bless  the  needy  heart  as 
they  have  blest  her  own.  And,  since  to  woman 
seems  to  be  intrusted  all  that  moat  ennobles, 
refines,  and  purifies  the  world,  let  her  strive  to 
live  up  to  the  sweet  ideal  within  her,  and  make 
the  expression  of  her  life  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  her  pen. 


BOBBOwnra  trouble. 


■  T   III.   MA1BI1T   S.   rSAXCII. 


IT  was  a  beautiful  twilight;  the  western  sky 
full  of  clouds,  rosy  and  golden,  piled  and 
arched,  with  just  the  faintest  somber  tinge 
crowning  the  whole,  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
the  radiant  hues.  The  full  moon  glimmered 
through  the  eastern  trees,  and  sent  long  waves 
and  curves,  tying  up  huge  bouquets  of  pansies 
and  lilies,  and  spreading  out  fan-like  where  the 
soft  grass  waved,  and  tossed,  and  bent  down- 
ward, as  if  a  thing  of  life,  replete  with  joy  at 
the  flooding  baptism.  All  this  was  in  sight  of 
Mrs.  Edwards's  open  window,  where  she  sat 
rocking  backward  and  forward,  with  one  hand 
upon  her  baby's  crib,  swaying  it  to  the  same 
motion,  yet  unheeding  it,  or  aught  except  her 
own  gloomy  forebodings.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  married! life  her  husband  bad  been  absent 
from  home  k  week.  It  had  been  a  trial  from 
the  first  to  nave  him  go;  and  only  his  cheerful 
words,  and  the  promise  of  daily  letters,  had 
won  her  consent;  and  now  day  after  day  had 
dragged  on,  and  she  had  not  received  one  line. 
Her  imagination  was  very  strong,  and  ruled 
her  day  and  night;  and  the  harassing  picture 
of  seeing  him  sink  helpless  before  the  buffeting 
waves,  or  lying  stricken  with  fever  among 
strangers,  too  delirious  to  give  a  clew  to  his 
home  or  friends,  or  waylaid  and  murdered,  and 
his  poor  body  hid  where  no  kind  hand  could 
smooth  the  tangled  locks  and  give  it  a  decent 
burial,  had  taken  from  her  appetite  and  rest, 
till  she  was  weak  as  a 'child  in  reason. 


11 There,  there,  Mrs.  Edwards,  don't  cry  any 
morel1'  The  words  came  sympathizingly,  just 
as  a  motherly  form  came  through  the  back  door 
into  the  room,  and  paused  with  one  hand,  on 
the  weeping  woman's  shoulder. 

"But,  Mrs.  Douglass,  Lewis  must  be  sick  or 
killed.  I  did  not  get  a  word  in  to-day's  mail, 
and  it  is  a  week." 

"  I  know,  Sarah  said  so,  and  I  hurried  up  my 
work  and  came  over,  for  I  knew  just  how  you 
would  feel.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
thing  wrong,  there  are  so  many  causes  for  re- 
tention of  letters.  You  are  all  worried  out, 
and  can  only  look  on  the  dark  side." 

"I  felt  so  sad  before  he  started,  and  now  I 
know  it  was  almost  a  presentiment.  You  do  n't 
know." 

"Yes,  I  do  know;  and  when  I  look  back 
over  one  worry  and  another  that  used  to  rob 
me  of  comfort,  when  it  oame  out  right  after 
all,  I  always  think  how  much  happier  we  would 
be  if  we  could  trust  Ood  more,  and  feel  that 
he  rules,  and  does  not  willingly  afflict  his  chil- 
dren. If  we  could  only  rest  with  the  confidence 
that  we  do  in  our  earthly  fathers,  and  they,  with 
the  best  intentions,  often  are  weak  in  wisdom." 

"But  accident  does  come,  and  death  some- 
times." 

"  Yes,  we  must  all  die,  and  ofttimes  a  quick 
transition  is  a  blessing.  Think  of  a  loved  one 
going  by  lingering  disease,  painful  days,  and 
sleepless  nights!  But  most  of  our  worries  are 
nothing  but  worries,  all  needless.  We  say  in 
our  prayers,  "Father,  thou  art  unerring  in 
wisdom,  take  us  and  do  with  us  as  thou  seest 
for  our  good;"  and  then  we  go  right  away  and 
fret  and  trouble,  as  if  the  care  and  destiny  of 
our  loved  ones  and  ourselves  was  in  our  own 
hands.  There  is  a  peace  in  religion  that  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  but  with 
too  many  of  us  it  takes  many'  years  of  lessons 
to  attain  to  that  perfect  peace." 

"But  he  has  come  near  being  hurt  so  many 
times,  Mrs.  Douglass — when  the  lightning  pros- 
trated him,  and  last  Fall  when  he  cut  him  so 
near  an  artery." 

"And  yet  escaped  uninjured.  You  make  me 
think  of  my  Willie,  who  seems  to  have  equal 
fear  of  the  dark  and  cows.  He  came  in  at 
dusk  the  other  night,  and  finding  no  one  at 
home,  he  ran  into  the  street  crying  very  loudly. 
The  neighbors  finding  they  could  not  pacify 
him,  told  him  the  direction  I  had  taken,  and 
when  he  overtook  me  his  form  was  quivering 
with  the  sobs  that  had  convulsed  him.  I  tried 
to  reason  with  him,  when  he  said  he  was  afraid 
of  the  dark,  and  told  him  that  God  could  take 
care  of  him  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light, 
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and  be  would  not  let  any  thing  hart  bim,  and 
Questioned  if  be  did  not  believe  this.  His  reply 
was,  '  I  do  n't  know,  mother.  What  makes  him 
let  the  cows  run  after  me,  then?1  'But,  Willie, 
he  did  not  let  them  hurt  you/  was  all  the 
reply  that  I  could  think  of  at  the  moment.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  there  is  hardly  a  day  of 
our  lives  that  we  are  not  in  some  danger,  more 
often  bid  than  apparent.  Perhaps  I  was  not 
in  any  more  peril  when  in  the  Mississippi  River 
than  sitting  here.    I  do  not  know." 

"And  I  have  lived  by  you  so  many  years, 
and  you  have  never  told  me.11 

"Are  you  sure?  I  have  related  it  till  it 
seems  stale  to  me.  I  was  a  young  woman, 
and  had  been  on  a  trip  with  my  husband,  who 
was  captain  of  the  boat,  far  into  the  Indian 
Territory;  and  we  had  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
and  were  lying  by  over  night.  Almost  all  the 
passengers  had  left  for  the  city  the  night  before, 
and  I  was  quietly  sleeping  in  my  berth,  when 
the  wild  cry  of  'fire I  fire!'  startled  me  like 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  I  sprang  from 
the  berth,  and  as  my  husband  opened  the  door 
the  forked  flames  rushed  in  and  caught  the 
curtains  and  bed,  and  shot  out  lurid  flames 
along  the  wainscoted  ceiling.  Mr.  Douglass 
and  I  rushed  to  the  end  of  the  boat  ere  he 
remembered  his  papers  and  all  the  wealth  of 
his  profitable  trip,  and  be  told  me  to  stay  just 
where  I  was  till  he  returned,  and  he  disap- 
peared, to  find  papers,  money,  and  room  eaten 
up  by  the  devouring  flames.  The  roof  of  the 
boat  had  been  newly  pitched,  and  the  fire  ran 
along  it  with  hissing  breath,  and  shot  up  into 
the  air;  and,  quivering  in  my  night-clothes,  1 
stood,  what  seemed  hours,  for  the  return  of  my 
husband.  Two  of  the  crew  had  unloosed  a  boat 
and  waited  near  by,  almost  under  me,  begging 
and  pleading  for  me  to  jump  into  their  arms. 
I  told  them  that  I  should  fall  into  the  water 
and  be  drowned,  but  they  said  if  I  waited  I 
should  be  burned  to  death,  and  they  would 
surely  catch  me;  and  with  them  and  the  roar- 
ing, hissing  flames  urging  me  on  I  gave  a 
spring,  and  ,the  cold  waters  closed  over  my 
form.  As  I  came  up  to  the  surface,  under  the 
burning  boat,  I  could  hear  the  frantic  cries  of 
my  husband  urging  all  to  help  save  his  wife, 
and  let  every  thing  else  perish;  and  some  of 
the  crew  crying  out,  'Keep  calm,  Captain,  we 
will  surely  rescue  her/  and  then  the  waters 
closed  over  me  again.  The  third  time  that  I 
was  sinking  I  was  lifted  by  my  hair  out  of  the 
water,  and  I  knew  no  more  till  I  was  reclining 
upon  a  pile  of  lead  on  the  shore,  and  an  Indian 
was  bending  over  me,  chafing  my  arms,  under 
a  blanket  taken  from  his  own  shoulders,  and 


rubbing  my  face  as  tenderly  as  if  with  a  moth- 
er's hand.  He  bad  been  the  first  to  spring 
ashore  when  the  flames  burst  out,  and  he  knew 
what  the  others  did  not,  or  had  forgotten  in 
their  excitement,  that  I  had  fallen  where  there 
was  an  eddy  that  would  carry  me  up  stream; 
and  while  the  rest  were  searching  below  the 
boat,  he  was  looking  up  stream,  watching  the 
bubbles  that  rose  above  my  form,  and  sprang 
in  as  I  was  sinking  the  last  time,  and  saved 
me  alive.  We  would  have  loaded  him  with  ' 
presents,  but  he  would  accept  nothing  but  some 
flame-colored  leggins,  and  a  sort  of  loose  gown 
that  was  made  of  bright-red  materia],  scrawled 
over  with  yellow  flowers,  which  he  would  wear 
with  the  greatest  pride  when  he  came  up  to  the 
Planter's  Hotel  to  make  me  a  daily  visit 

"  If  the  Indian  had  not  been  in  the  boat;  if 
he  had  not  known  that  the  eddy  would  carry 
me  up  stream;  if  he  had  missed  me,  at  the  last 
moment,  I  should  have  been  given,  if  at  all, 
to  my  husband's  arms  a  lifeless  corpse;  and 
who  ordered  all  this,  Mrs.  Edwards?" 

"  God  does  not  let  even  a  sparrow  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice,  but  I  forget  bo 
often;"  and  then,  abruptly,  after  holding  her 
breath  to  listen  a  moment,  "Did  you  hear  the 
gate  open?" 

"Yes,  a  gentleman  and  lady  are  coming  up 
the  walk.    It  is  Hattie  Sinclair,  I  am  sore." 

Miss  Hattie  was  a  very  unceremonious  yonng 
woman,  and  before  Mrs.  Edwards  could  rise  to 
her  feet  to  answer  the  bell,  whose  loud  peal 
brought  baby's  eyes  wide  open,  the  door  was 
thrust  ajar,  and  with  the  exulting  words,  "Here 
are  your  letters,  Mrs.  Edwards;  they  were  car- 
ried by  this  morning  and  brought  back  after 
mail-time  by  the  express  train;"  two  while 
missives  were  thrown  into  her  lap.  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards cried  and  laughed  hysterically  as  she  read 
them  to  herself,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the 
strangest  thing  I  Not  a  word  has  he  heard 
from  home  since  he  left!  He  thinks  my  letters 
must  have  been  burnt  in  the  great  fire  that 
destroyed  the  depot  east.  He  says  the  trains 
connected  so  closely  that  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  post  a  letter  till  the  second  day  night;  and 
to  think  how  I  have  worried!" 

"  Catch  me  fretting  so  over  a  husband/'  said 
pretty  Miss  Hattie,  as  she  turned  a  roguish 
look  upon  her  attendant,  and  took  his  arm  to 
leave;  but  Mrs.  Douglass  only  said,  "Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, you  will  never  forget  this  lesson;"  and 
the  reply,  "No,  no,  never  1"  came  softly  as  the 
now  happy  mother  kneeled  by  her  sleeping  baby, 
ostensibly  to  kiss  his  soft  fair  cheek,  but  really 
to  ask  her  Heavenly  Father  to  forgive  her  for 
the  sinful  distrust. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  LIFE  FLEASAKT. 


IT  is  a  secret  worth  learning,  to  know  how  to 
be  cheerful  one's  self,  and  how  to  make  other 
people,  and  especially  the  home  circle,  happy. 
Some  people  seem  to  live  in  perpetual  sunshine, 
and  wherever  they  go,  carry  sunshine  with 
them;  others  diffuse  a  kind  of  chilliness  and 
gloom,  and  are  always  managing  to  say  un- 
comfortable things.  There  are  some  persons 
who  seem  to  treasure  up  things  that  are  dis- 
agreeable on  purpose.  I  can  understand  how 
a  boy  that  never  had  been  taught  better,  might 
carry  torpedoes  in  his  pocket,  and  delight  to 
hrow  them  down  at  the  feet  of  passers-by 
and  see  them  bound;  but  I  can  not  understand 
how  an  instructed  and  well-meaning  person 
could  do  such  a  thing.  And  yet  there  are  men 
that  carry  torpedoes  all  their  life,  and  take 
pleasure  in  tossing  them  at  people.  "  0,"  they 
say,  "  I  have  something  now,  and  when  I  meet 
that  man  J  will  give  it  to  him!"  And  they 
wait  for  the  right  company,  and  the  right  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  they  out  with  the  most 
disagreeable  things.  And  if  they  are  remon- 
strated with,  they  say,  "  If  is  true,"  as  if  that 
was  a  justification  of  their  conduct.  If  Ood 
should  take  all  the  things  that  are  true  of  you, 
and  make  a  scourge  of  them,  and  whip  you 
with  it,  you  would  be  the  most  miserable  of 
men.  But  he  does  not  use  all  the  truth  on 
you.  And  is  there  no  law  of  kindness?  Is 
there  no  desire  to  please  and  profit  men?  Have 
you  a  right  to  take  any  little  story  that  you  can 
pick  up  about  a  man,  and  use  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  injure  him,  or  give  him  pain?  And  yet 
how  many  there  are  that  seem  to  enjoy  nothing 
so  much  as  inflicting  exquisite  suffering  upon  a 
man  in  this  way,  when  he  can  not  help  him- 
self I  Well,  you  know  just  how  ihe  devil  feels! 
Whenever  he  has  done  any  thing  wicked,  and 
has  made  somebody  very  unhappy,  and  laughs, 
he  feels  just  as,  for  the  time  being,  you  feel, 
when  you  have  done  a  cruel  thing,  and  some- 
body is  hurt,  and  it  does  you  good. 

This  bears  on  another  point — that  of  saying 
pleasing  things  instead  of  disagreeable  things. 
There  is  a  person  that  never  fails  to  say  a  pleas- 
ant thing  when  I  meet  him.  If  for  the  sake 
of  saying  a  pleasant  thing  he  ever  said  an  un- 
true thing,  I  should  be  sorry;  but  I  trust  that 
all  of  us  do  things  in  one  place  or  another  that 
are  sufficiently  praiseworthy  to  justify  their 
being  pleasantly  spoken  of;  and  I  would  rather 
have  a  person  take  notice  of  my  good  points 
than  of  my  bad,  and  speak  of  them.  It  makes 
me  happier,  and  I  feel  better  toward  him,  and 
toward  every  body  else.     I  suppose  you  feel 


good  when  you  are  praised,  do  you  not?  I 
suppose  that,  for  the  time  being,  you  feel  be- 
nevolent. But  this  saying  of  pleasant  thftigs 
is  often  inveighed  against  by  persons  who,  not 
being  alive  to  the  duty  of  pleasing,  and  not 
having  a  natural  desire  to  please,  think  that 
many  of  these  little  attentions  which  people 
bestow  on  each  other  are  foolish.  For  instance, 
if,  meeting  you,  I  see  any  thing  pleasant  about 
you,  and  say,  "You  are  looking  well,"  they 
stand  back  and  say,  "Flattering  him!  telling 
him  that  he  looks  well!  Suppose  he  is  hand- 
some, is  that  any  reason  he  should  be  told  of 
it?"  Yes,  if  being  told  it  adds  to  his  happi- 
ness. If  a  person  meets  a  friend  and  says, 
"That  is  a  charming  dress  you  have  on,"  they 
say,  "Why  should  you  talk  to  her  about  her 
dress,  and  tell  her  that  it  is  beautiful?"  Be- 
cause it  will  please  her. 

If  a  man  has  done  any  thing  that  is  credit- 
able; if  he  has  written  an  article,  or  issued  a 
poem,  or  made  a  speech,  or  effected' a  bargain, 
or  built  a  house,  or  done  any  thing  else  that 
reflects  credit  upon  him,  is  it  best  to  praise 
him  for  that,  or  to  find  fault  with  him  for 
something  which  he  has  done  that  is  not  so 
creditable?  Is  it  best  to  encourage  men  by 
commending  them  for  that  part  of  their  conduct 
which  is  commendable,  or  to  discourage  them 
by  holding  up  to  condemnation  that  part  of 
their  conduct  which  is  faulty?  I  know  that 
there  is  danger  of  going  to  extremes  in  this 
direction;  and  yet  it  is  right  for  us  to  maintain 
a  thousand  courtesies  that  tend  to  give  pleas- 
ure, and  to  avoid  many  rudenesses  that  tend 
to  give  pain.  Choose  things  that  will  please 
men.  Nutgalls  are  not  the  only  things  in 
the  world.  There  are  roses  aqd  honeysuckles. 
Wasps  are  not  the  only  things  in  the  world. 
There  is  honey  as  well. 

In  the  family,  the  law  of  pleasing  ought  to 
extend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  You 
are  bound  to  please  your  children;  and  your 
children  are  bound  to  please  each  other;  and 
you  are  bound  to  please  your  servants,  if  you 
expect  them  to  please  you.  Some  men  are 
pleasant  in  the  household,  and  no  where  else. 
I  have  known  such  men.  They  were  good 
fathers  and  kind  husbands.  If  you  had  seen 
them  in  their  own  house,  you  would  have 
thought  that  they  were  angels,  almost;  but  if 
you  had  seen  them  in  the  street,  or  in  the 
store,  or  any  where  else  outside  of  their  house, 
you  would  have  thought  them  almost  demoniac. 
But  the  opposite  is  apt  to  be  the  case.  When 
we  are  among  our  neighbors,  or  among  strangers, 
we  hold  ourselves  with  self-respect,  and  en- 
deavor to  act. with  propriety;  but  when  we  get 
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home  we  Bay  to  ourselves,  "I  have  played  a 
part  long  enough,  and  am  now  going  to  be 
natural."  So  we  sit  down,  and  are  ugly,  and 
snappish,  and  blunt,  and  disagreeable.  We  lay 
aside  those  thousand  little  courtesies  that  make 
the  roughest  floor  smooth,  that  make  the  hardest 
things  like  velvet,  and  that  make  life  pleasant. 
We  expend  all  our  politeness  in  places  where 
it  will  be  profitable — where  it  will  bring  silver 
and  gold. 

My  friends,  our  kindness  should  begin  at 
home.  It  should  not  stay  there;  but  there  it 
should  begin,  and  there  it  Bhould  be  nourished. 
And  no  where  else  should  you  be  so  considerate 
of  politeness  as  in  your  own  house,  when  there 
is  no  body  there  but  your  wife  and  children; 
for  what  has  a  man  that  is  worth  more  to  him 
than  his  wife  and  children? 

I  think  that  there  are  non-Christian  fam- 
ilies— families  that  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
truth,  or  to  follow  Christ — that  might  well  be 
models  or  examples  to  us  in  single  things. 


HEABT  BELIGIOH, 


RELIGION  is  designed  to  be  a  life;  not  a 
speculative  truth;  not  a  truth  discussed 
and  agitated,  but  a  truth  lived  upon,  fed  upon, 
turned  into  the  daily  nourishment  of  the  soul. 
Carry  out  its  design,  then.  Do  not  talk  relig- 
ion, but  live  religion.  Say  of  religion,  "I  need 
it,  not  to  settle  mooted  points  with,  or  decide 
doubtful  questions,  but  to  make  me  wise,  to 
console  me  in  my  troubles,  to  bring  me  off 
conqueror  in  my  temptations."  Resolve  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  religion  on  that  side  of 
it.  We  are  not  saying  that  controversy  is 
unnecessary,  or  that  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus  does 
not  need  bulwarks;  but  we  are  saying  these 
bulwarks  are  not  what  we  need  to  make  us 
happy,  however  much  they  may  be  needed  to 
make  us  safe.  Fortifications  are  necessary,  it 
may  be,  to  the  security  of  a  town;  there  must 
be  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  rampart,  and  per- 
sons skilled  to  fire  them;  but  the  fortifications 
supply  neither  food,  nor  comfort,  nor  delight; 
persons  do  not  look  for  these  things  from  them; 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  provisions,  nor  for 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds. 

Be  assured  that  religion  has  its  resources,  its 
parks,  and  pleasure  grounds.  Seek  not  always 
to  hang  about  its  bulwarks,  but  resolve  to  enter 
into  its  gardens,  and  to  expatiate  in  its  pleasant 
places.  In  other  words,  strive  with  might  and 
main,  despite  all  the  unkindness  and  want  of 
sympathy  of  men,  all  the  opposition,  to  live, 
in  the  depths  of  your  mind,  a  life  of  communion 


with  God — communion  calm,  sweet,  and  un- 
broken. You  may  fail  many  times  a  day,  at 
first,  to  maintain  that  beautiful,  delicate  state 
of  mind,  which  is  not  ruptured  at  once  by 
passion,  or  self-indulgence;  that  state  of  mind 
of  which  the  two  main  ingredients  are  faith  in 
God  and  love  to  man.  But  heal  the  wound  by 
the  blood  and  grace  of  Christ,  and  try  again. 
You  shall  make  progress  by  little  and  little  in 
God's  school,  sure  and  solid,  even  if  slow. 
When  you  are  really  acquainted  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  spiritual  life,  when  you  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  needle  of  the  heart  true 
to  the  pole  of  Divine  love,  and  find  it  oscilla- 
ting beneath  your  daily  experience  of  the  rude 
rocking  of  the  sea  of  this  world,  there  shall  be 
no  need  then  of  any  inducement  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  interest  of  all  other 
works  will  wane  and  fade  in  comparison  of 
theirs.  They  are  a  book  for  the  heart,  and 
the  heart,  when  awake  to  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion, is  attracted  toward  them -by  an,  irresistible 
magnetism.  There  shall  be  no  need  then  to 
testify  to  you  of  wondrous  things  in  God's  law, 
for  your  eye  will  itself  discern  and  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them. 


Lim  VOYAGE 


IT    MBS.    J. 


Of  A  mighty  stream  is  Time's  broad  river, 
Bearing  frail  barks  on  its  current  ever! 

As  onward  they  ride, 

O'er  its  surging  tide, 
Backward  they  turn  on  its  bosom  never; 
Bnt  ever  onward  with  restless  motion 
Through  Death's  dark  gulf  to  Eternity's  ocean. 

Some  hang  out  their  lights  and  greet  voyagers  cheery. 
Some  shut  out  Go*.  *  sunshine  and  drift  lone  and  dreary; 

As  a  meteor's  gleam 

Some  pass  down  the  stream, 
While  others  long  tossed  on  the  billows  grow  weary, 
And  sigh  for  a  rest  from  the  wild  waves'  commotion 
On  the  dim  distant  isle  of  Eternity's  ocean. 

Sailing  to-day  past  the  island  of  sorrow, 
Touching  on  joy's  sunny  sbore  to-morrow, 

Now  on  care's  rocky  coast, 

By  adverse  winds  tost, 
Till  from  hope,  the  sure  anchor,  we  confidence  borrow; 
And  trimming  our  sails  with  joyous  emotion 
We  steer  for  the  star  on  Eternity's  ocean. 

Bear  us  gently  on,  0  mighty  river, 

Toward  the  bright  home  of  the  blest  forever  I 

And  when  life's  gales  are  past, 

May  we  anchor  at  last 
Where  storm  winds  and  tempests  can  enter,  no  never, 
And  tune  our  sweet  harps  to  new  strains  of  devotion 
On  the  beautiful  isle  of  Eternity's  ocean. 
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OAHIHE  PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY    JIHUAET    II1BLK. 


BBOWN   FBED. 

TT7HEN  I  came  over  to  this  jolly  country, 
VV  intent  on  hunting  and  fishing  mainly, 
and  resolved  that,  whereas  I  had  wrought  hard 
for  the  best  half  of  a  man's  life,  and  done  what 
good  I  could  in  it,  althongh  well  sprinkled,  I 
fear,  with  unwitting. evil  of  all  sorts,  I  would 
now  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  and  with  my 
brown  dog  Fred  for  a  companion,  enjoy  thank- 
fully the  rest  of  my  golden  days.  I  pitched 
my  first  tent  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  within 
hearing  of  the  multitudinous  laughter  of  the 
earth's  great  bed-fellow,  the  sea,  who  was  al- 
ways tossing  and  rolling  about  on  his  fat  sides 
as  if  he  had  the  pleasantest  and  the  jolliest 
dreams  in  the  world,  and  exulted  through  all 
the  pulses  of  his  booming  tides  in  the  vast 
wild  life  which  tumbled  his  waters  into  music. 

For  many  months  Fred  and  I  had  the  hap- 
piest time  of  it  which  people  who  love  sport, 
and  find  it  in  the  achievements  of  the  gun  and 
the  fishing-rod,  could  possibly  enjoy.  There 
was  established  between  us  a  genuine  under- 
standing. He  knew  precisely  the  duties  which 
•were  required  of  him,  and  the  reward  he  was 
certain  to  get  for  their  faithful  discharge.  He 
was  not  so  much  a  servant  as  a  friend;  and  no 
Christian  soul  ever  studied  more  anxiously  the 
will  and  the  wishes  of  the  person  whom  he 
desired  to  seYve  than  this  brave  and  loving 
fellow  studied  mine.  I  was  very  much  attached 
to  him,  it  is  true,  and  of  course  he  knew  it, 
for  love  is  intensely  magnetic,  and  begets  love, 
in  noble  hearts;  and  brown  Fred  was  noble — 
the  most  unselfish  of  canine  examples. 

He  was  treated  by  me,  in  all  respects,  with 
the  highest  consideration,  for  I  designed  to 
educate  him  to  the  full  extent  of  bis  faculty, 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  dog's  soul  might 
become  when  it  was  brought  up  in  the  nurture 
of  affection  and  good  manners.  Always  he 
entered  the  house  with  me,  if  not  exactly  arm 
in  arm,  at  all  events  heel  to  heel,  and  gener- 
ally the  tip  end  of  his  cold  snout  was  thrust 
in  between  the  closed  fingers  of  my  right  hand. 
I  had  taught  him,  as  my  housekeeper  was  par- 
ticularly clean — had  the  clean  fever  every  day, 
indeed — to  remove  the  dirt  in  foul  weather 
from   his   nimble   pedes  trial    digits — in   other 


words,  to  wipe  bis  feet  on  entering  the  hall 
door;  and  it  was  very  oomical — especially  to  a 
stranger  who  beheld  him  go  through  the  ac- 
complishment for  the  first  time — to  see  him  how 
doggedly  he  insisted  of  the  last  speck  that  it 
should  vanish  from  his  paws.  I  began  by 
rubbing  them  clean  upon  the  mat  myself,  and 
kept  up  this  discipline  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night—talking to  him  the  while,  and  letting 
him  see  how  I  also  cleansed  my  own  boots — 
telling  him  that  I  required  nothing  of  him  in 
this  particular  which  I  did  not  impose  upon 
myself;  and  that  as  he  was  a  gentleman  who 
lived  in  a  decent  house,  and  not  in  a  common 
kennel  like  ordinary  dogs  of  no  degree,  I  should 
expect  him  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
habits  of  a  gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  fully 
comprehended  the  drift  if  not  the  words  of  my 
discourse,  for  he  soon  learned  the  pretty  trick; 
and  often,  after  I  had  deposited  my  rod  in  its 
sacred  corner,  or  hung  up  my  gun  in  its  place, 
and  was  comfortably  reclining  on  my  chair, 
feet  up  and  book  in  hand,  Fred  would  ensconce 
himself  upon  the  hearth-nag,  and  begin  licking 
his  hands  and  paws  till  they  were  as  clean  and 
bright  as  my  lady's  after  a  bath. 

He  was  a  universal  favorite,  and  made  friends 
with  every  one  who  came  to  the  house,  except 
beggars  or  ill-dressed,  shuffling  men.  He  knew 
a  roguish  gait,  and  the  footstep  afar  off  of  a 
bad  man. 

You  must  know  that  I  tried  to  give  that  dog 
a  conscience — and  sure  I  am  that  he  had  a 
bigger  moral  nature  than  a  good  many  men 
whom  I  have  known.  Fred  always  did  as  he 
was  bidden  to  do.  If  I  told  him  that  I  had 
left  my  gloves  at  home  and  wanted  them,  he 
would  go  back,  no  matter  how  far  the  distance 
might  be,  and  fetch  them  from  the  hall  table, 
where  they  were  always  placed  when  I  entered 
the  house  after  a  walk.  Once,  I  had  been  out 
fishing  in  a  boat  all  day,  and  it  was  nearly 
dark  when  I  landed,  and  pulled  the  boat  up  on 
the  shore.  A  misty  twilight  hung  over  the 
darkening  river,  and  all  the  valley  scenery  was 
getting  indistinct,  mysterious,  and  artistic — 
suggesting  a  great  deal,  that  is  to  say:  over 
head  the  pale  white  stars  were  mustering  for 
their  lonely  watch  in  the  heavens,  and  all  the 
air  was  alive  with  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  a 
thousand  inarticulate  voices;  while  far  and  near 
the  wondrous  fire-bugs — those  couriers  of  the 
night  genii,  and  friends  of  the  fairies — burst 
around  me  in  sudden  jets  of  splendor,  and  then 
ehut  up  as  if  one  glimpse  of  their  glory  were 
enough  for  any  mortal  to  see  at  once. 

That  was  the  landscape  in  which,  as  a  fore- 
ground, my  boat,  myself,  and  brown  Fred  were 
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sent,  you  must  understand;  for  Fred  was  with 
me,  you  may  be  sure;  and  after  I  had  unloaded 
the  boat,  and  got  all  my  fishing-tackle  and 
fishing  baskets  ashore,  I  flung  as  many  things 
as  I  could  carry  over  my  shoulder,  and  taking 
the  rest  in  my  hands,  started  off  for  home.  I 
had  proceeded  for  about  a  mile  when  I  missed 
a  flagon  basket  which  contained  my  "book 
for  the  day,"  and  my  writing  materials.  I  was 
too  tired  to  return  for  it — if  I  could  help  it — 
and  bethought  me  that  probably  I  might  make 
Fred  understand  what  I  wanted.  So  I  set  down 
the  "  traps,"  and  showing  him  a  similar  basket 
to  that  which  I  had  lost,  told  him  that  he  must 
go  back  and  seek  it;  and  bring  it  to  his  master. 
The  intelligent  old  fellow  looked  at  me  so  know- 
ingly out  of  his  large  brown  eyes  as  I  explained 
to  him  that  most  probably  he  would  find  it  in 
the  boat,  and  not  on  the  shore,  that  I  felt  certain 
he  would  return  with  it.  I  then  affectionately 
stroked  his  glossy  head,  and  bade  him  be  off  on 
his  errand.  In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  and  I 
watched  his  rapid  course  till  the  darkness  swal- 
lowed him  up.  Then  I  sat  down  on  the  grass 
and  confidently  awaited  his  return.  He  was 
soon  back,  and  sure  enough  with  the  basket  in 
his  mouth,  which  he  presently  deposited  at  my 
feet,  and  then  sprang  up  to  my  face  to  give  me 
one  of  his  dog's  kisses.  Was  n't  I  delighted 
with  the  grand  old  fellow?  and  did  n't  I  cover 
him  with  caresses?  and  didn't  he  get  a  "tee- 
total pill" — which,  according  to  the  "Birming- 
ham blacksmith,"  is  "beefsteak  a  yard  long" — 
for  his  dinner  that  day  on  his  arrival  home? 
You  may  be  sure  that  all  these  things  befell 
him;  and  a  very  jolly  dog  he  must  have  felt 
himself  to  be,  as  he  lay  down  that  night  on  the 
hearth-rug  at  his  master's  feet,  in  the  cozy  little 
study  which  overlooked  the  flower-garden. 

I  told  you  that  I  did  my  best  to  educate 
him.  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  that  pains  had  been  taken  to 
teach  him  manners — that  he  must  never  quarrel 
with  any  other  dog,  nor  fight  unless  he  was 
right  down  obliged  to  do  so  in  self-defense.  He 
was  a  very  high-spirited  animal — very  ambi- 
tious and  proud,  and  would  not  allow  any  other 
dog  to  excel  him  in  any  feat,  gymnastic  or 
otherwise.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  understood 
all  the  lessons  and  admonitions  which  I  gave 
him;  and  I  am  also  sure  that  he  had  the  faculty 
of' conquering  the  bad  passions  of  other  dogs 
who  came  to  molest  him,  by  moral  power.  I 
have*  often  seen,  when  driving  or  walking 
through  a  strange  village,  whole  troops  of  dogs 
rush  at  him  as  if  they  would  tear  him  to 
pieces.  At  such  times  he  would  quietly  wait 
'till  they  came  up  to  him,  when  a  mysterious 


course  of  smelling  went  on  all  round   among    ! 
these  dogs.     They  would  smell  Fred,  and  Fred    i 
would  smell  them.    Then  something  else  hap-    I 
pened,  which  was  the  action  of  peace  and  friend-    , 
ship,  and  if  reciprocated  by  the  other   dog  or 
dogs,  there  was  an  end  of  all  warlike   feeling. 
If  not  reciprocated,  then  up  went  Fred's  bristles,  * 
and  after  radiating  from  his  eyes  a  mysteri-    i 
oub  moral  influence,  (Reader,  I  am  certain  about 
that,  for  't  is  a  fact,)  he  would  walk  off  in  a 
most  dignified  manner,  and  leave  the   baffled 
hounds  to  their  wonder  at  tihs  thing  which 
the  dog  Fred  had  done.    He  was  a  true  lover 
of  his'  race.     I  never  saw  a  dog  so  fond  of  other 
dogs;   and  if  they  were  at  all  respectable  he 
would  "cotton"  with  them,  and  be  their  friend. 
But  he  knew  an  evil,  mean  dog,  just  as  a  gen- 
erous boy  knows  an  evil,  mean  boy  when  be 


sees  him  on  the  streets.  All  suck  he  warned 
peremptorily  off.  Neither  would  be  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  a  barking,  iusolen t  ear.  Many 
such  have  run  out  at  him  on  the  streets — bullied 
him — and  tried  his  patience  in  all  ways,  but  it 
was  no  use.  He  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
them  at  all.  Once,  however,  a  little  dirty 
wretch,  presuming  upon  his  good -nature,  flew 
at,  and  bit  the  noble  fellow  on  the  lip.  This 
was  something  too  much.  Dog  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  stand  that — and  I  do  n't  tbink  a 
man's  could — so,  in  one  moment,  Fred  caught 
him  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck,  gave  him  one 
great  shake,  and  flung  him  howling  into  the 
gutter — an  example  to  all  the  dogs  on  that 
street, 

I  had  taught  him  many  little  tricks,  which 
were  often  amusing  enough  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  used  to  be  very  fond  of  coming  to 
Bee  the  "squire,"  his  books,  pictures,  and  cab- 
inet of  curiosities.  He  would  cartcb  a  cracker 
without  feil  when  placed  upon  the  tiji  of  hi* 
nose — and  he  did  this  by  throwing  it  up  a  foot 
high,  and  snapping  at  it  as  it  fell.  Then  for  a 
cracker  as  reward  'he  would  roll  over  fhr«* 
times,  and  laugh  I  You  don't  believe  that,  do 
you?  Physiologists  and  naturalists  tell  ua  th&c 
no  animal  can  laugh  but  the  biped  man.  Wei*. 
I  do  n't  mean  that  he  made  his  diaphram  abavk^. 
and  had  to  hold  both  his  sides  with*  his  paw? 
when  he  did  that  feat,  but  he  laugbed  for  ab 
that,  when  told  to  do  so.  I  have  seen  mart 
a  man  make  a  poorer  attempt  to  laugh  thit 
Fred  made.  His  nose,  mouth,  and  face  die 
absolutely  resolve  themselves  into  wrinkles. 
while  his  eyes  had  a  most  droll  expression  »- 
them  when  he  was  performing  this  marveL  I*, 
was  a  laugh  which  has  made  me  langh  a  hund- 
red times — and  what  is  more,  he  seemed  :•*• 
know  that  he  was  laughing. 
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He  knew  pretty  much  all  I  said  to  him.  I 
have  talked  to  btm  for  five  and  ten  minutes  at 
a  time— praising,  blaming,  or  admonishing  him. 
If  he  marked  a  bird — which  happened  some- 
times at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  he 
was  very  keen  and  excited — I  have  so  shamed 
Kim  by  pointing  to  the  bird  that  he  looked  as 
if  he  would  sink  into  the  very  earth.  He  was 
a  retriever,  not  a  "bird  dog"  as  they  call  setters 
and  pointers  hereabouts.  And  it  was  beautiful 
to  8ee  him  fetch,  the  moment  the  ramrod  was 
driven  home  after  reloading.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  snipe,  and  it  had  fallen  into  the  reeds,  or  the 
water.  Then  came  in  his  useful  nose,  Which 
never  lost  his  master  a  single  bird.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  duck  season,  while  waiting  for  the 
quarry  between  two  lakes,  or  on  the  river  side, 
he  would  lie  down  in  fearful  excitement,  trem- 
bling all  over  like  a  reed — and  it  would  happen 
that  a  duck  would  get  winged  or  otherwise 
wounded  sometimes,  and  fall  into  the  water, 
where  it  would  make  vigorous  efforts  to  get 
into  the  bushes  and  skulk,  and  die — poor  thing! 
But  Fred  never  gave  up  the  chase.  I  have 
seen  him  follow  a  winged  bird  from  dive  to 
dive  for  half  an  hour — and  once  he  was  so  near 
his  game  when  it  dived  that  he  dived  after  it 
and  caught  it,  and  brought  it  ashore. 

When  I  had  my  tent  in  the  Chelsea  Marshes 
near  Boston,  there  was  a  man  who  attended  to 
the  railroad  that  crossed  the  river,  who  had  a 
wooden  shanty  hard  by,  and  a  large  water  span- 
iel, about  the  best  water  dog  I  have  ever  seen. 
Morning  after  morning,  during  that  very  hot 
Summer,  I. used  to  take  Fred  down  to  this 
shanty,  and  the  railway  man  would  show  us 
what  exploits  his  dog  would  perform.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  were  amphibious,  so  extraor- 
dinary was  his  love  for  the  water.  He  was 
literally  at  home  in  it  for  hours  every  day.  He 
taught  Fred  to  dive — to  go  down  into  the 
shallows  of  the  sea  ponds,  and  fetch  up  pebbles, 
and  pieces  of  silver.  Not  that  he  was  willing  to 
become  the  brown  dog's  instructor — on  the 
contrary,  he  always  growled  and  barked,  and 
would  have  fought  Fred  whenever  he  saw  him 
repeat  his  tricks.  Both  dogs  were  of  the  same 
color,  and  both  were  ambitious.  When  the 
railway  man  sent  his  dog  after  a  stone  into  the 
water  away  went  both  dogs — for  Fred  would 
follow,  no  matter  where.  He  was  a  noble 
swimmer — but  he  had  a  trick  of  keeping  his 
"hinder  ends'/  quite  passive  when  he  swam, 
and  appeared  to  use  only  his  forefeet.  And  yet 
he  swani  very  rapidly,  and  was  hard  to  beat. 

To  show  what  emulation  will  do  for  a  dog  as 
well  as  a  boy,  or  man,  I  will  tell  you  a  very 
strange  thing  that  happened  at  this  very  Chelsea 


Creek.  A  very  high  bridge  ran  over  it  to  -. — *, 
and  one  day  a  Frenchman  came  along  with  a 
celebrated  French  poodle  which  he  was  training 
for  a  wager.  It  was  low  tide,  and  this  made 
the  distance  between  the  bridge  and  the  water 
very  much  greater  than  it  was  at  high  tide.  I 
met  the  man  who  owned  the  poodle  on  the 
bridge,  and  he  told  me  what  he  was  after.  To 
my  astonishment  he  took  from  a  bag  a  large 
cork  ball  painted  white;  and  showing  this  to 
the  dog,  he  threw  it  into  the  creek  below.  In 
a  moment  the  poodle  plunged  in  after  it,  and 
to  my  utter  horror  Fred,  who  had  been  very 
much  excited  by  the  presence  of  this  clever 
French  dog  and  .  his  previous  performances, 
immediately  followed  him.  My  heart  sunk 
within  me,  for  I  really  believed,  the  plunge 
from  such  a  hight  of  so  large  a  dog  would  cut 
him  to  pieces.  But  judge  of  my  astonishment 
when  I  saw  the  noble  fellow  emerge  from  the 
deep,  and  with  a  yelping  tongue  and  fiery  eye, 
breast  the  waters  bravely,  following  every-where 
the  smart  poodle,  and  doing  all  that  he  did  in 
the  swimming  linel 

But  I  must  close  my  long  talk,  boys.  I 
meant  to  have  told  you  what  strange  things 
happened  to  Fred  and  me,  when,  once  upon  a 
time,  with  an  old  Indian  and  a  half-breed  for 
companions,  we  made  a  twelve  months'  tour 
in  the  far  west  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
after  the  earth  mounds  which  are  pictured  all 
over  the  hills  and  prairies  of  those  mighty 
States.  But  I  have  no  time  now.  Fred  is  still 
alive  and  well,  although  he  is  now  getting  a 
little  deaf,  and  a  little  gray  like  his  master. 
He  has  a  very  beautiful  home  in  which  to 
spend  his  last  days — a  more  beautiful  spot, 
indeed,  I  think  I  never  saw.  And  he  deserves 
to  be  thus  quartered  in  his  old  age.  A  little 
while  ago  Dame  Frue  came  to  see  us,  and  was 
very  sick.  Fred,  who  lives  in  the  house,  was 
very  much  touched  thereat,  and  went  about 
from  room  to  room  as  silently  as  a  ghost.  Once, 
when  I  was  sick,  he  sat  by  my  bedside  all  the 
while;  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  lift 
his  paws  upon  the  bedside,  and  lean  over  to 
ask  me  how  I  felt;  and  often  he  would  lick  my 
face  when  he  thought  I  was  asleep.  If  I  wanted 
help,  I  used  to  send  him  down  to  say  so,  when 
he  was  sure  to  return  with  the  right  person.  ^ 
He  was  once  stolen,  and  I  lost  him  for  three 
weeks.  One  morning  in  the  snow  time,  I  heard 
a  scratch  at  the  front  door — and  behold  it . vras 
my  dear  old  dog,  dirty  from  long  and  wjfcjry 
travel,  very  lean  and  haggard  looking,  /v#Ui  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  which  he  had.  ajftTently 
gnawed  in  two  and  so  gained  his  libej^y.  That 
was  a  meeting,  I  tell  you  I    Whenjtfam  in  the 
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city  if  he  loses  me  be  goes  to  my  usual  haunts, 
and  if  he  does  not  find  me,  he  starts  for  the 
horse  cars,  and  hunts  through  them  all.  If 
then  he  be  unsuccessful,  the  conductor  will  ask 
him  to  lie  down  under  the  seat;  and  when  he 
arrives  at  my  street  end  he  stops,  and  calls 
out,  "Fred I  Franklin-street!"  and  the  old  dog 
gets  out  like  any  other  passenger  who  has  paid 
his  fare,  and  toddles  off  home. 


BLES8  HIM  Of  THE  MOBHIffCt. 


BY  ISABELLA   MILLEB. 


WHEN  the  dark  of  night  is  past, 
And  morn's  radiant  gleam  is  cast 
Crimson  o'er  tbe  eastern  sky; 
Where  the  sun  is  moan  ting  high, 
And  all  nature  hymns  her  praise, 
Let  us,  too,  oar  matins  raise, 
All  the  lighter  feelings  scorning, 
Kneel  and  bless  Him  in  the  morning! 

Bless  Him  for  tbe  watch  he  kept 
While  night's  shadows  round  as  crept! 
Bless  Him  for  a  morn  so  fair, 
Flowers  sweet,  and  perfumed,  airl 
Bless  Him  for  the  calm  sunshine, 
For  His  glorious  light  divine, 
For  all  joys  oar  lives  adorning, 
Kindly  bless  Him  in  the  morning! 

Bless  Him  for  the  gift  of  hope. 
Shining  all  along  life's  slope, 
Beautifying  all  the  world 
With  its  diamond  dews  impearled 
In  life's  rarest,  rosiest  flowers; 
Time-piece  glad<of  golden  hours, 
For  its  sweet  expectant  warning, 
Gladly  bless  Him  in  the  morning! 

Sweet  Dispenser  of  our  food, 
Bounteous  Giver  of  all  good; 
He  who  lights  the  torch  of  morn 
With  its  blazing  beauties  born; 
He  who  plumes  the  warbler's  wing 
Kindly  plants  the  flowers  of  Spring; 
With  all  sweets  the  world  adorning, 
Let  us  bless  Him  in  the  morning! 


BIBDIE. 


BY    BMILT    HUNTIKOTOH    MILLKK. 


Merry  little  birdie! 

All  the  Summer  day 
Dancing  on  the  carpet, 

Singing  at  her  play; 
Busy  little  fingers, 

Restless  little  feet, 
Tongue  that  never  ceases 

From  its  questions  sweet. 


Tired  little  birdie! 

When  tbe  day  is  done, 
Weary  of  her  frolic, 

Weary  of  her  fan; 
Blue  eyes  full  of  shadows, 

White  lids  dropping  down; 
Mouth  too  grave  for  smiling, 

Brow  too  calm  to  frown. 

Quiet  little  birdie! 

In  her  night-gown  white, 
Holding  up  her  red  lips 

With  a  sweet,  "good-night!" 
Whispers,  "  Now  I  lay  me" — 

"  Tender  Shepherd  keep  " — 
Ere  the  prayer  is  ended 

Birdie 's  fast  asleep. 


THE  BTBTOOLB  ATO  THE  VIOTOBT. 


"  JOHNNY,"  said  a  farmer  to  his  little  boy, 
J  "it  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  the  pasture 
and  drive  home  the  cattle.1' 

Johnny  was  playing  at  ball,  and  the  pasture 
was  a  long  way  off,  but  he  was  accustomed  to 
obey;  so  off  he  started  without  a  word,  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Being  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  back  to  play,  he  only  half  let 
down  thenars,  and  then  hurried  the  cattle  out; 
and  one  fine  cow  in  trying  to  crowd  over 
stumbled,  and  fell  down,  with  her  leg  broken. 

Johnny  stood  by  the  suffering  creature,  and 
thought  to  himself,  "Now,  what  shall  I  do? 
That  was  the  finest  cow  father  had,  and  it  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  father.    What  shall  I  tell  him?" 

" Tell  him,"  whispered  the  tempter,  "you  found 
the  bars  half  down,  and  the  cow  lying  there." 

"No,  I  can  't  say  that,"  said  Johnny,  "for  it 
would  be  a  lie." 

"Tell  him,"  whispered  the  tempter  again, 
"that  while  you  were  driving  the  cows,  that 
big  hoy  of  farmer  Brown's  threw  a  stone,  and 
hurried  her  so  that  she  fell  and  broke  a  leg." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Johnny,  "  I  never  told  a  lie, 
and  I  won't  begin  now.  I  '11  tell  my  father  tbe 
truth.  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  frightened  the  poor 
creature,  and  so  she  fell  and  broke  her  leg." 

So,  having  taken  this  right  and  brave  resolve, 
Johnny  ran  home  as  if  he  was  afraid  the  tempter 
would  catch  him;  and  he  went  straight  to  his 
father,  and  told  him  the  whole  truth.  And 
what  did  his  father  do? 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Johnny's  head,  and  said, 
"  My  dear  son,  I  would  rather  lose  every  cow 
I  own  than  that  my  boy  should  tell  an  untruth." 

And  Johnny,  though  very  sorry  for  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done,  was  much  happier  than  if 
he  had  told  a  lie  to  screen  himself  even  if  he 
had  never  been  found  out 
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Affection. — How  much  more  we  might  make  of 
our  family  life,  if  our  friendship,  if  every  secret 
thought  of  love  blossomed  into  a  deed!  We  are  now 
speaking  merely  of  personal  caresses,  of  affection. 
Many  are  endowed  with  a  delicacy,  of  fastidiousness 
of  physical  organization,  which  shrinks  away  from  too 
much  of  these,  repelled  and  overpowered.  But  there 
are  words  and  looks,  and  little  observances,  thought- 
fulness,  watchful  little  attentions  which  speak  of  love, 
which  make  it  manifest,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
that  might  not  be  richer  in  heart  wealth  for  more  of 
them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  relations  must,  of 
course,  love  each  other  because  they  are  relations. 

Love  must  be  cultivated,  and  can  be  increased  by 
judicious  culture,  as  wild  fruits  may  double  their  bear- 
ings uuder  the  hands  of  a  gardener;  and  love  can 
dwindle  and  die  out  of  neglect,  as  choice  flower-seeds 
planted  in  poor  soil  dwindle  and  grow  single. 

Two  causes,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  prevent 
this  easy  faculty  and  flow  of  expression  which  strike 
one  so  pleasantly  in  the  Italian  or  French  life — the 
dread  of  flattery,  and  a  constitutional  shyness.  "I 
perfectly  long  to  tell  so-and-so  how  I  admired  her,  the 
other  day,"  said  Mrs.  X.  "Then  why  in  the  world 
did  n't  you  tell  her?"  "  0,  it  would  seem  like  flattery, 
you  know!"  Now,  what  is  flattery?  Flattery  is  insin- 
cere praise,  given  from  interested  motives,  but  not  the 
sincere  utterance  of  a  friend  of  what  we  deem  good 
and  lovely  in  him.  And  so,  for  fear  of  flattering,  these 
dreadfully  sincere  people  go  on,  side  by  side,  with  those 
they  love  and  admire,  giving  them,  all  the  time,  the 
impression  of  utter  indifference. 

Parents  are  so  afraid  of  exciting  pride  and  vanity 
in  their  children,  by  the  expression  of  their  love  and 
approbation,  that  a  child  sometimes  goes  sad  and  dis- 
couraged by  their  side,  and  learns,  with  surprise,  in 
some  chance  way,  that  they  are  proud  and  fond  of  him. 
There  are  times  when  an  open  expression  of  a  father's 
love  would  be  worth  more  than  a  church  or  sermon  to 
a  boy;  and  his  father  can  not  utter  it — will  not  show  it. 

The  other  thing  that  represses  the  utterances  of  love 
is  the  characteristic  shyness  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  blood. 
Oddly  enough,  a  race  born  of  two  demonstrative,  out- 
spoken persons — the  German  and  the  French — has  a 
habitual  reserve  that  is  like  neither.  There  is  a  pow- 
erlessness  of  utterance  in  our  blood  that  we  should 
n&i  *■  against  and  struggle  for  •  itward  expression. 

We  can  educate  ourselves  *  .  it,  if  we  know  and  feel 

the  necessity;  we  can  make    .  a  Christian  duty,  not  to 

love,  but  to  be  loving;  not  only  to  be  true  friends,  but 

to  show  ourselves  friendly.     We  can  make  ourselves 
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say  the  kind  things  that  rise  in  our  hearts  and  trem- 
ble back  on  our  lips;  do  the  gentle  and  hopeful  deeds 
which  we  long  to  do,  and  shrink  back  from;  and,  lit- 
tle by  little,  it  will  grow  easier — the  love  spoken  will 
bring  back  the  answer  of  love;  the  kind  deed  will 
bring  back  a  kind  deed  in  return — till  the  hearts  of 
the  family  circle,  instead  of  being  so  many  frozen,  icy 
islands,  shall  be  full  of  warm  airs  and  echoing  bird- 
voices,  answering  back  and  forth  with  a  constant  mel- 
ody of  love. — H.  B.  Stowe. 

Courage  iir  Eveey-Day  Life.— Have  the  courage 
to  do  without  that  which  you  do  not  really  need,  how- 
ever much  your  eyes  may  covet  it. 

Have  the  courage  to  show  your  respect  for  honesty, 
in  whatever  guise  it  appears;  and  your  contempt  for 
dishonest  duplicity  by  whomsoever  exhibited. 

Have  the  courage  to  wear  your  old  clothes  till  you 
can  pay  for  new  ones. 

Have  the  courage  to  obey  your  Maker,  at  the  risk 
of  being  ridiculed  by  man. 

Have  the  courage  to  prefer  comfort  and  propriety  to 
fashion  in  all  things. 

Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  your  ignorance 
rather  than  to  seek  credit  for  knowledge  under  false 
pretenses. 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  entertainment  for  your 
friends  within  your  means — not  beyond. 

Home  Influence.— "  As  the  mother,  so  the  daugh- 
ter/' Kind  parent,  have  you  ever  thought  of  this? 
And  have  you  endeavored  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
your  family  circle  accordingly,  so  that  the  good  influ- 
ence of  the  home  circle  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  social  interests  of  your  youthful  family  growing 
up  around  you?  These  are  momentous  questions  to 
the  parent  of  the  present  generation,  when  there  is  so 
much  wickedness  in  the  world.  Let  us,  in  this  humble 
way,  strive  to  advise  Christian  parents,  with  a  view  to 
the  bringing  up  and  nurture  of  their  offspring  with 
which  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  has 
blessed  them. 

Every  day  should  be  commenced  and  closed  with 
family  devotion — the  reading  of  the  Scripture  and  the 
offering  up  of  a  prayer — and  on  this  service  every  one 
of  the  family  should  be  required  to  attend;  for,  unless 
you  make  it  open  and  fre«<  to  all— members  of  your 
immediate  household  and  domestics — you  throw  away 
that  influence  which,  once  lost,  can  never  be  regained. 
Never  think  of  sitting  down  to  your  meals  with  your 
family  without  returning  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every 
bounty  for  the  gifts  spread  before  you.    This,  too,  goes 
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hand  in  band  with  family  devotions,  and  will  soon 
show  its  influence  in  after  years,  if  not  now. 

Make  your  homes  pleasant  for  your  children  at  all 
times,  and,  especially,  when  at  that  age  when  they  are 
molding  their  characters  for  their  future  life.  How 
many  young  men  have  been  ruined  for  life  in  this 
way!  and  when  asked  the  reason,  invariably  reply, 
"  My  home  has  no  attractions  for  me.  My  father  beats 
me,  and  my  mother  is  always  finding  fault  and  scold- 
ing me.  I  would  rathe/  spend  my  time  in  the  street 
among  my  fellows,  than  be  the  butt  and  jeer  of  my 
parents,  from  whom  I  should  receive  nothing  but 
kindness."  And  there  are  many  young  men,  also,  on 
the  downward  road  to  ruin,  whose  career  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  evil  influences  and  unattractiveness  of 
the  family  circle.  Remember,  you  are  rearing  immor- 
tal souls,  and  just  as  you  faithfully  act  your  part  in 
the  family,  and  train  up  your  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  so  will  you  receive  your  reward  for  the 
part  thus  performed.  The  training  of  children  rightly 
is  a  work  not  only  for  all  time,  but  for  all  eternity. 
So  think  of  it  and  so  act 

May  God  give  all  parents  grace  to  act  well  their 
part  toward  the  young  intrusted  to  their  care,  so  that 
the  good  seed  sown  in  youth  may  spring  up  and  bring 
forth  good  fruit  in  man  and  womanhood  I 

A  True  Gentleman. — A  gentleman  is  not  merely 
a  person  acquainted  with  certain  forms  and  etiquettes 
of  life,  easy  and  self-possessed  in  society,  able  to  speak 
and  act  and  move  in  the  world  without Vwkwnrdness, 
and  free  from  habits  which  are  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste. 
A  gentleman  is  something  much  beyond  this;  that 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  bis  ease  and  refinement, 
and  tact  and  power  of  pleasing,  is  the  same  spirit 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
the  thoughtful  desire  of  doing  in  every  instance  to 
others  as  he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him. 
He  is  constantly  thinking,  not  indeed  how  he  may  give 
pleasure  to  others  for  the  mere  sense  of  pleasing,  but 
how  he  can  show  respect  for  others — how  he  may 
avoid  hurting  their  feelings.  When  he  is  in  society, 
he  scrupulously  ascertains  the  position  and  relation  of 
every  one  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  that 
he  may  give  to  each  his  due  honor,  his  proper  position. 
He  studies  how  be  may  avoid  touching  in  conversation 
upon  any  subject  which  may  needlessly  hurt  their  feel- 
ings— how  he  may  abstain  from  any  allusion  which 
may  call  up  a  disagreeable  or  offensive  association.  A 
gentleman  never  alludes  to,  never  even  appears  con- 
scious of,  any  personal  defect,  bodily  deformity,  infe- 
riority of  talent,  of  rank,  of  reputation,  in  the  persons 
in  whose  society  he  is  placed.  He  never  assumes  any 
superiority  to  himself — never  ridicules,  never  sneers, 
never  boasts,  never  makes  a  display  of  his  own  power 
or  rank  or  advantages — such  as  is  implied  in  ridicule 
or  sarcasm  or  abuse — as  he  never  indulges  in  habits  or 
tricks  or  inclinations  which  may  be  offensive  to  others. 
He  feels,  as  a  mere  member  of  society,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  trespass  upon  othe  -s,  to  wound  or  annoy  them. 
And  he  feels,  as  a  Christian,  that  they  are  his  broth- 
ers—that, as  his  brothers,  they  are  children,  like  him- 
self, of  God — members,  like  himself,  of  Christ — heirs, 
like  himself,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Quarterly 
Efvicw. 


WITTY  AND  WISE. 
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A  Simile.— The  old  Duke  of  Cumberland  way  one 
night  playing  at  hazard  at  Beaufort-House,  with  a 
great  heap  of  gold  before  him,  when  somebody  said 
"  be  looked  like  the  prodigal  son  and  the  fatted  calf, 
both." 

A  Beautiful  Idea. — An  Indian  philosopher  being 
asked  what  were,  Vccording  to  his  opinion,  the   two 
most  beautiful  things  of  the  universe,  answered,  "  The    J 
starry  heavens  above  our  heads,  and  the  feeling  of 
duty  in  our  hearts." 

A  Good  Reasoh  fob  Laughter.— M.  de  Balzac  f 
was  lying  awake  in  bed,  when  he  saw  a  man  enter  hu   I 
room  cautiously  and  attempt  to  pick  the  lock  of  his   i 
writing-desk.     The  rogue  was  not  a  little  disconcerts 
at  hearing  a  loud  laugh  from  the  occupant  of  the  apart: 
ment,  whom  he  supposed  asleep.    "  Why  do  you  laugh?"  j 
asked  the  thief.    "  I  am  laughing,  my  good  fellow,''   )• 
said  M.  de  Balzac,  "  to  think  what  pains  you  are  tak- 
ing, and  what  risk  you  run,  in  hope  of  finding  money 
by  night  in  a  desk  where  the  lawful  owner  can  never 
find  any  by  day." 

Religion  Under  Difficulty. — A  contributor  to 
the  "  Drawer "  of  Harper's  Monthly  tells  a  story  of  % 
certain  deacon,  who  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  bet 
by  nature  very  irascible:  A  cow  was  so  exceeding!? 
disorderly  as  the  deacon  was  attempting  to  milk  he: 
one  morning,  that  the  old  Adam  got  the  better  of  hi  a, 
and  he  vented  his  excited  feelings  in  a  volley  of  exe- 
crations vefy  undeaconish  in  their  character.  At  this 
moment  the  good  deacon's  pastor  appeared  unexpect- 
edly on  the  scene,  and  announced  his  presence  by  sav- 
ing, "Why,  deacon,  can  it  be?  Are  you  swearing.  J 
"Well,  parson,"  replied  the  deacon,  "I  didn't  think  . 
of  any  one  being  near  by;  but  the  truth  is,  I  never  | 
shall  enjoy  religion  as  long  as  I  keep  this  cow!"  I 

Ah  Irish  Bull. — Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish 
bar,  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarreled  one  day  so  via-    ■ 
lently  that  from  hard  words  they  came  to  hard  blows.     | 
Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two — at  the  fis-u. 
at  least — knocked  down   his   antagonist  twice,  vefce-    I 
mently  exclaiming:  "You  scoundrel,  I  '11  make  yes 
behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman."    To  which  Yelver- 
ton, rising,  replied  with  equal  indignation:  "  No.  sir. 
never.    I  defy  you  I    I  defy  you  1    You  could  not  do  \LH 

Air  Irreconcilable  Difference. — A  pleasant  ao-  I 
ecdote  is  related  of  Robert  Stephenson.  In  a  pro-  ( 
fessional  talk  with  Brunei,  the  latter  expressed  gr«*t 
dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  received  from  his 
contractors.  Stephenson  answering  that  Brunei  scs- 
pected  people  too  much,  the  latter  engineer  replied,  "I 
suspect  all  men  to  be  rogues  till  I  find  them  to  be 
honest  men."  "For  my  part,"  returned  Stephenson, 
"  I  take  all  men  to  be  honest  till  I  find  them  to  be 
rogues."  "Ah,  then  we  never  shall  agree,"  quoth 
Brunei.    "  Never,"  said  Stephenson. 

About  Boxvet*  —A  lady  asked  a  noted  doctor  if 
he  did  not  think  i  e  small  bonnets  the  ladies  wore, 
had  a  tendency  to  pi    luce  congestion  of  the  brain. 

"  0,  no,"  replied  be,  "  ladies  who  have  brains  do  n't 
wear  them." 
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Bible  Inspiration. — The  pulpit  and  the  religions 
press  teem,  more  and  more,  with  statements  and  pub- 
lications of  the  most  incoherent  and  contradictory 
character.  Religions  freedom  is  carried  to  the  extent 
of  being  transformed  into  the  freedom  of  being  irre- 
ligious, and  the  flat  denial  of  truths  unquestionably 
taught  in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  the  essential  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ — 1 
Cor.  xv,  13-18— is  passed  over  as  a  legitimate  applica- 
tion of  independent  interpretation.  Now,  whatever 
may  be  the  discrepancies  of  opinion,  we  are  not  enti- 
tled to  suppose  that  men  who  profess  to  make  the  Bible 
,  the  rule  of  tbeir  faith  and  the  fountain  of  their  salva- 
tion, are  in  reality  so  little  conversant  with  its  con- 
tents as  unknowingly  to  stumble  against  its  most  ele- 
mentary principles.  But  then,  if  all  possess  a  similar 
'knowledge  of  the  same  documents,  the  cause  of  the 
wide  difference  in  interpretation  must  exist  in  some 
external  circumstance.  This  is  found, .first,  in  the  dif- 
ferent views  taken  of  the  Bible  itself;  and,  second,  in 
the  principles  adopted  in  reference  to  its  interpretation. 
On  the  first  of  these  points  I  submit,  that  for  myself 
and  my  colleagues,  the  Bible  is  a  book  inspired  by  the 
Hoi j  Spirit,  and  not  only,  as  many  weak  doctors 
would  have  it,  a  book  containing  the  revelation  of 
God,  but  miied  up  with  an  alloy  of  many  things  which 
come  not  from  God,  and  from  the  infirmity,  ignorance, 
and.  prejudice  of  men.  I  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  words  of  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the 
ideas  expressed,  as  proceeding  equally  from  God,  who 
has  not  left  it  for  any  mortal  man  to  state  Divine 
truths  according  to  his  human  conception  of  them,  but 
who  first  prepared  his  "  holy  men  "  for  tbeir  work,  and 
then  "  moved  "  them  by  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  that  they 
might  speak  and  write.  With  regard  in  the  under- 
standing and  expounding  of  Scripture,  I  remark,  that 
many  undertake  to  expound  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  do  not  themselves  understand,  because  they  are 
not  endowed  with  the  Spirit  promised  to  those  who 
belong  to  God's  redeemed  family.  The  same  Spirit 
whose  indwelling,  to  a  measure,  was  necessary  for  the 
prophets  aud  apostles  to  writer  the  holy  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  necessary,  in  another  measure,  for  every  Chris- 
tian to  understand  those  deep  things  of  God.  He 
who  has  not  received  that  Spirit  may  understand  all 
matters  of  human  reasoning  or  science,  but  he  can 
not,  by  any  possibility,  understand  the  heavenly  wis- 
dom of  Christ.  It  is,  then,  only  natural  to  find  them 
flying  off  into  all  kinds  of  unchristiau  errors,  when 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  their  teacher;  and  far  from 
being  shaken  in  our  faith  by  their  unfounded  asser- 
tions, we  should  feel  the  more  strongly  our  privilege, 
as  being  "  children  of  God,"  to  be  "  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God."  Far  from  being  carried  away,  we  should  be 
strengthened  in  our  profession,  to  remain  steadfast 
unto  the  end.— Prof.  De  La  Harpe,  Geneva. 

Thb  Great  Sacrifice   for  M ait.— Corrupt  and 
wicked  as  men  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  them  not 


to  honor,  not  to  love,  not  to  adore  the  sacrifice  of 
self  for  the  sake  of  others.  No  matter  how  humilia- 
ting, how  ignominious,  how  shameful  the  circumstances 
that  attend  a  grand  moral  sacrifice,  these  temporal 
considerations  at  last  fall  away  before  the  gaze,  and 
we  see  nothing  left  but  the  moral  beauty  of  the  sac- 
rifice. And  so  it  is  preeminently  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus.  Nothing  at  the  time  may  have  seemed 
more  improbable  than  that  the  story  of  the  man  who 
was  condemned,  and  mocked,  and  crucified  amid  the 
contempt  of  a  nation,  should  be  destined  to  touch  the 
profoundeet  feelings  of  our  nature  in  savage  and  in 
civilized  lands  alike.  But  experience  shows  it  does 
have  this  marvelous  power.  The  name  of  other  suffer- 
ers affects  us  tenderly.  The  story  of  Socrates  will 
always  have  this  charm  for  the  reflective  reader  of 
history,  that  it  exhibits  the  triumph  of  virtue  amid 
unmerited  condemnation;  the  story  of  Paul  has  an  at- 
traction for  us  far  more  absorbing,  as  we  read  of  his 
cruel  sufferings  and  death.  Never  does  the  apostle 
appear  grander  in  our  eyes  than  when  be  kneeled  to 
the  sword  of  the  headsman  amid  the  shouts  and  exe- 
crations of  the  Roman  amphitheater.  But  the  story 
of  Jesus  has  an  infinitely  higher  charm,  an  infinitely 
more  engaging  pathos.  At  this  moment  there  are 
millions  of  bosoms  in  the  world  that  beat  quicker  at 
the  thought  of  that  name,  hearts  that  melt  at  the 
memory  of  one  whom  they  never  saw,  who  lived  and 
suffered  for  them  centuries  ago.  How  his  words  have 
come  true,  "If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me!"  How  remote  from  probability  the  saying,  how 
far  from  the  anticipations  of  men,  as  tbey  saw  htm 
lifted  up  indeed  upon  the  cross  of  shame!  The  man 
who  would,  at  that  moment,  have  announced  the  won- 
drous future  of  this  sufferer,  might  easily  have  been 
regarded  as  insane.  Yet  the  presence  of  that  memory 
has  smoothed  more  dying  beds,  has  comforted  more 
riven  hearts,  has  sustained  more  afflicted  souls,  has 
nerved  more  persecuted  spirits,  and  inspired  more  un- 
dying aspirations  after  good,  than  all  other  associations 
the  whole  universe  can  present.  Dear  is  the  love  of 
friends,  sweet  is  the  bond  of  sympathy,  that  binds  kin- 
dred soul  to  soul,  delightful  the  consolations  of  philoso- 
phy; but  0,  how  infinitely  more  dear,  more  sweet,  more 
delightful  the  love,  the  sympathy,  the  consolations  of 
the  Crucified!  This  is  the  moving  theme  of  the  Gos- 
pel— the  Cross,  the  Cross,  the  Cross  of  Christ,  no  longer 
the  shame,  but  now  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 
Church.— Prof.  Williams. 

Little  Things  in  Religious  Life.— Little  words, 
not  eloquent  speeches  or  sermons;  little  deeds,  not  mir- 
acles nor  battles,  nor  one  great  act  or  mighty  martyr- 
dom make  up  the  true  Christian  life.  The  little  con- 
stant sunbeam,  not  the  lightning;  the  waters  of  Siloam, 
"  that  go  softly  "  in  their  meek  mission  of  refreshment, 
not  "  the  waters  of  the  rivers  great  and  mighty,"  rush- 
ing down  in  torrent  noise  and  force,  are  the  true  sym- 
bols of  a  holy  life.    The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little 
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sins,  little  inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  little  foibles,  little 
indulgences  of  self  and  of  the  flesh,  little  acts  of  indo- 
lence or  indecision,  or  slovenliness,  or  cowardice,  little 
equivocations  or  aberrations  from  high  integrity,  little 
bits  of  worldliness  and  gayety,  little  indifferences  to  the 
feelings  or  wishes  of  others,  little  outbreaks  of  temper 
and  crossness,  or  selfishness,  or  vanity;  the  avoidance 
of  such  little  things  as  these  goes  far  to  make  up  at 
least  the  negative  beauty  of  a  holy  life.  And  then 
Attention  to  the  little  duties  of  the  day  and  hour,  in 
public  transactions,  or  private  dealings,  or  family 
arrangements;  to  the  little  words  or  tones;   little  be- 


nevolences or  forbearances,  or  tenderness,  little  self- 
denials,  self-restraints,  and  self-thooghtfulness;  little 
plans  of  quiet  kindness  and  thoughtful  consideration 
for  others;  punctuality,  and  method,  and  true  aim.  ia 
the  ordering  of  each  day;  these  are  the  active  develop- 
ments of  a  holy  life,  the  rich  And  divine  mosaic*  of  which 
it  is  composed.  What  makes  yon  green  hill  no  beau- 
tiful? Not  the  outstanding  peak  or  stately  elm,  hut 
the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its  slopes,  composed  of 
innumerable  blades  of  grass.  He  who  will  acknowl- 
edge no  life  as  great  save  that  which  is  built  up  of  greai 
things  will  find  little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire  or 
copy. 
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An  Ahtediluviak  Mobster.— At  the  last  sitting 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  M.  Serres  com- 
municated a  paper  on  the  Clylodon  Clavipes,  an  enor- 
mous antediluvian  quadruped  of  the  armadillo  genus, 
but  of  the  size  of  an  elephant.  Hitherto  no  complete 
skeleton  of  this  wonderful  animal  has  been  found. 
Owen,  Lund,  Kodot,  Huxley,  and  Burmeister  had  only 
had  incomplete  fragments  at  their  disposal;  but  M. 
Serres  has  at  length  succeeded  in  reconstructing  its 
skeleton,  which  will  very  shortly  be  exposed  to  public 
view  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants.  The  total  length  of  the  creature  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty  meters,  or*  nearly  eleven 
feet;  its  hight  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  crests 
which  support  its  bony  armor,  is  four  feet.  The  head, 
which  had  only  been  till  now  described  on  the  evidence 
of  mere  fragments  belonging  to  different  individuals, 
is  entire;  its  vertical  diameter  is  equal  to  its  trans- 
versal one;  namely,  about  15$  inches. 

French  Priests.  — In  France  there  are  78,584 
priests,  and  108,119  minor  ecclesiastics,  86  archbishops, 
3,517  cures,  and  189  vicars-general  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of  this  clerical  army  only 
65,000  are  paid  by  Government,  the  remainder  being 
supported  by  the  Church.  The  sum  thus  supplied 
amounts  annually  to  218,092,690f.  The  religious  com- 
munities are  divided  into  three  classes — educational, 
hospitable,  and  contemplative.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
12,141  who  remain  in  a  perpetual  state  of  prayer  and 
meditation.  There  are  1,085  Jesuits,  of  whom  232 
meditate  and  pray. 

Effect  of  Light.— Dr.  Moore,  the  metaphysician, 
thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of  light  on  body  and  mind: 
"  A  tadpole  confined  in  darkness  would  never  become 
a  frog;  and  an  infant  deprived  of  heaven's  free  light 
will  grow  up  a  shapeless  idiot  instead  of  a  beautiful 
and  responsible  being.  Hence,  in  the  deep,  dark 
•gorges  of  the  Swiss  Valois,  where  the  direct  sunshine 
tnever  reaches,  the  hideous  prevalence  of  idiocy  startles 
the  traveler.  It  is  a  strange,  melancholy  idiocy.  Many 
•are  incapable  of  any  articulate  speech;  some  are  deaf, 
some  blind,  some  labor  under  all  these  privations,  and 
a*e.all  misshapen  in  some  part  of  the  body.  I  believe 
-  there  is  in  all  places  a  marked  difference  in  the  healthi- 


ness of  houses  according  to  their  aspect  with  regard  to 
the  sun;  and  those  are  decidedly  the  healthiest,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  which  all  the  rooms  are,  durmg 
some  part  of  the  day,  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  ligtt 
Epidemics  attack  inhabitants  on  the  shady  side  of  tld 
street,  and  exempt  those  on  the  other  side;  and  eves 
in  epidemics,  such  as  ague,  the  morbid  influence  u 
often  thus  partial  in  its  labors." 

Queens  Shall  be  thy  Nurbijg  Mothers. — Tfe* 
following  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Scripture  fulfiL 
ment:  "  At  the  anniversary  of  the  London  Mission  an 
Society,  the  venerable  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  giving  §3 
account  of  his  yisit  to  Madagascar,  said  that  in  ib> 
drafts  sent  from  England  of  a  proposed  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  England  and  Madagascar.  , 
there  occurred  these  remarkable  words:  "  Qaeen  X&  , 
tori  a  asks  as  a  matter  of  personal  favor  to  her*.? 
that  the  Queen  of  Madgascar  will  allow  no  persecute 
of  the  Christians."  In  the  treaty  that  was  signed  » 
month  before  he  came  over  there  occurred  these  woxdr 
"  In  -accordance  with  the  wish  of  Queen  Victoria,  th* 
Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  that  there  shall  be  ae 
persecution  of  Christians  in  Madagascar/' 

Submarine  Photograph. — A  French  artist,  M. 
Baziri,  has  been  experimenting  lately,  with  the  design 
of  obtaining  photographs  of  sunken  vessels,  so  that  ia' 
attempting  to  raise  the. same  positive  knowledge  cm 
be  had  of  their  relative  positions.  To  accomplish  this 
M.  Bazin  descends  to  the  necessary  depth  in  a  strong  ' 
sheet-iron  box,  which  he  calls  his  "photographic  cham- 
ber." Thick  glass  windows  afford  every  facility  f?r 
making  the  necessary  preliminary  observations,  and 
the  picture  is  taken  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  electrical 
light. 

An  unpleasant  feature  of  the  apparatus,  and  one 
which  would  not  recommend  it  to  pleasure  seekers,  is 
that  the  operator  is  absolutely  hermetically  sealed,  for 
no  means  are  provided  for  supplying  air,  the  chamber 
being  constructed  of  a  proper  size  to  contain  the  quan- 
tity required  during  the  ten  or  twelve  minutes  occupied 
in  obtaining  a  negative. 

A  Romish  Miracle.— A  singular  discover*  fcs»  Just   ! 
been  made  in  Milan.    In  one  of  the  faubourgs-  el  that 
city  was  a  statue  of  St.  Madeleine,  which,  from  Case 
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immemorial,  miraculously  poured  its  tears  on  infidels 
sad  heretics.  After  the  success  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
tion, it  wept  copiously.  It  had  happened  that  the 
venerated  monument  needed  repairs,  and  it  was  neces- 
.sary  to  remove  the  statue.  What  was  the  surprise  of 
the  workmen  to  find  that  it  contained  a  little  reservoir 
of  water,  which  was  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace 
concealed  in  the  base!  The  water,  in  evaporating, 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  statue,  where  it  condensed  and 
reached  to  two  little  tubes  of  the  eyes,  when  it  escaped 
and  ran  drop  by  drop  over  the  cheeks. 

A  Lakb  with  a.Holb  ib  the  Bottom. — Ottawa 
Lake,  in  Whiteford,  Monroe  county,  Mich.,  is  about 


two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  about  forty  feet 
deep  when  full  in  the  deepest  part.  It  discharges  a 
large  amount  of  water  in  the  Spring  through  its  outlet, 
which  forms  the  north  branch  of  the  Ottawa  Creek  at 
Sylvania.  This  lake  has  been  nearly  dry  three  or  four 
•times  within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  such  times  a 
whirlpool  is  seen  in  the  center,  into  which  cakes  of 
ice  and  other  floating  articles  are  drawn  and  disappear; 
and,  if  you  are  near  this  whirlpool,  you  will  hear  the 
roar  of  the  waterfall.  In  the  Winter  of  1862-63  the 
ice  over  where  the  whirlpool  is  when  the  water  is  low, 
was  broken,  and  the  cakes  of  it  thrown  on  the  other 
ice  by  air  escaping  from  below,  and  then  the  lake  set- 
tled about  five  inches  in  twelve  hours. 
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Thb  Authobship  op  Shakspeabb.    By  Nathaniel 
Holmes.     Umo.    Pp.  601.    |2.25.     New  York:  Hurd 
&  Houghton.     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.— The 
design  of  the  author  and  the  character  of  this  work 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  preface:  "  An  article  appeared  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1856— afterward  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Delia  Bacon — in  which  some  general  con- 
siderations were  set  forth  with  much  eloquence  and 
ability,  why  William  Shakspeare  could  not  have  writ- 
ten the  plays  which  have  been  attributed  to  him;  and 
the  opinion  was  also  pretty  distinctly  intimated,  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of  them,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  had  had  some  hand  in  the  work;  but  no  proofs 
were  then  adduced.    Being  much  struck  with  this  idea, 
and  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  began  to  look  for  the 
evidence-on  which  suoh  a  proposition  might  rest;  and 
finding  it  very  considerable,  and  indeed  quite  amazing, 
I  had  thrown  my  notes  into  some  form  before  the 
publication  of  Miss  Bacon's  work  in  1857.    Her  book 
not  appearing  to  have  satisfied  the  critical  world  of 
the  truth  of  her  theory,  much  more  than  the  '  Letter 
to  Lord  Ellesmere,'  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while* to  give  them  the  results 
Of  my  studies  also,  which  have  been  considerably  ex- 
tended since  that  date;  and  if  enough  be'not  found  herein 
to  settle  the  question  on  impregnable  grounds.it  may  at 
least  tend  to  exculpate*  them  from  any  supposition  of 
mental  aberration  in  so  far  as  they  have  ascribed  this 
authorship  to  Francis  Bacon.    But  I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  her  opinion  that  any  dther  person  had  a  hand  in 
the  work;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  endeavor  to  show 
that    the   whole   genuine   canon   of   Shakspeare   was 
written  by  this  one  and  the  same  author."     Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  author's  argument,  the  book 
will  be  found  a  very  interesting  one,  casting  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  Shakspeare  and  his  plays,  and  also  on 
Lord  Bacon  as  philosopher  and  poet. 

As  Am*ricab  Family  in  Gebhabt.  By  J.  Boss 
Browne,  author  of  "Yusef,"  "Crusoe's  Island,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  the  author.  Umo.  Pp.  381.  |2.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
<fe  Co.— Mr.  Browne  is  the  author  of  several  very  inter- 


esting bookB  concerning  countries,  men,  and  things, 
and  in  the  present  volume  loses  none  of  his  sprightly 
ease  and  dashing  earnestness.  It  is  a  very  lively  and 
entertaining  description  of  a  tour  through  various  parts 
of  Europe,  chiefly  in. Germany,  and  of  a  flying  visit  to 
Algeria.  He  dashes  off  his  impressions  currenle  calamo, 
and  says  of  himself,  "  I  have  here  given  my  experi- 
ences ef  life  and  character,  warning  you  that  they 
were  picked  up  in  a  reckless,  harum-scarum  way,  as 
the  vagabond  who  lies  down  in  a  haystack  or  a  stub- 
ble-field to  pass  the  night,  picks  up  the  husks,  burrs, 
and  seeds  that  happen  to  stick  to  his  coat." 

Chabacteb  abd  Characteristic  Meb.  By  Edwin 
P.  Whipple.  Umo.  Pp.  324.  f  1.75.  Boston:  Ticknor 
4  Fields.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  <£  Co.— Mr.  Whip- 
pie  has  long  since  made  his  mark  as  an  essayist  and 
lecturer;  the  volume  before  us  is  in  his  own  special 
line,  and  presents  the  lecture  expanded  and  expurgated 
into  the  essay.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  the 
treatment  is  able,  and  'the  style  excellent.  The  first 
and  second  essays,  "  Character"  and  "Eccentric  Char- 
acter," the  fifth,  "The  American  Mind,"  and  the 
twelfth,  "  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution," we  have  read  with  special  interest  We  wish 
the  author  had  taken  time  to  rewrite  the  essay  on  the 
American  Mind,  as  it  was  written  before  the  rebellion.  * 
The  light  of  recent  events,  as  he  himself  says,  makes/ 
his  essay  look  antiquated.  His  estimate  of  Washing, 
ton  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  read.  Besides  the 
essays  mentioned  there  are  others— The  English  Mind, 
Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Agassiz,  eta 

A  Yabkeb  ib  Cabada,  with  Abtislavet  abd 
Repobm  PAPEBs.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  "Author  of 
a  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack,"  "Cape  Cod1* 
etc.  Umo.  Pp.  286.  f  1.50.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields 
Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  <&  Co.- In  six  chapters  the 
author  describes,  in  his  entertaining  style,  a  trip  to 
Canada.  Few  writers  could  tell  it  better  than  Thoreau. 
But  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  Antislavery  and 
Reform  Papers.  Among  these  we  name  as  rich  and 
racy— Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  Civil  Disobedience, 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  bis  Works,  Life  Without  Princi- 
ple, Wendell  Phillips,  and  John  Brown. 

Goode 
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The  Poems  of  Thomas  Kibble  Hervet.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hervey.  With,  a  Memoir,  Boston: 
Ticknor  A  Fields.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — 
These  poems  are  presented  in  the  beautiful  "blue  and 
gold"  style  which  has  become  characteristic  of  the 
poetic  issues  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Fields.  From  the 
brief  memoir  which  precedes  the  poems  we  gather  the 
following  facts:  Mr.  Hervey  was  born  in  Paisely,  in 
1802.  He  was  educated  in  the  first  instance  at  a 
private  school,  afterward  at  the  Manchester  Free 
Grammar  School,  and  subsequently  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  His  first  poetic  effort  of  importance  was 
the  poem  entitled,  "  Australia,"  which  was  commenced 
as  a  prise  poem.  But  his  muse  having  lured  him  con- 
siderably beyond  the  limits  to  which  collegiate  poets 
are  ordinarily  restricted,  he  resolved  to  work  out  bis 
idea  without  reference  to  his  original  object.  "  It  con- 
tains passages  which,  for  vigor,  melody,  and  curious 
felicity-  of  diction,  have  seldom  been  distanced  by 
modern  writers  of  the  heroic  couplet."  The  "Convict 
Ship'  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  "Literary 
Souvenir"  in  1825,  and  in  after  years  many  charming 
lyrics  were  published  from  time  to  time  in  that  period- 
ical, the  "  Amulet "  and  "  Friendship's  Offering."  Many 
of  his  poems  display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  models,  and  are  graceful,  melodious,  and  intel- 
ligible. For  upward  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Hervey 
was  an  extensive  contributor  of  critical  essays  to  the 
"Art  Journal"  and  the  "Athenaeum,"  and  for  eight 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  latter  journal.  He  died 
in  February,  1859. 

The  Pillars  of  Truth:  A  Seriet  of  Sermons  on 
the  Decalogue.  By  E.  0.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  16mo. 
Pp.  240.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock. — These  discourses  were  delivered 
before  the  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in 
the  College  Chapel,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  are 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  University.  The  author  has  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  change  their  form  or  matter, 
and  they  therefore  reach  the  public  with  the  freshness, 
ease,  and  popular  cast  given  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  an  audience.  They  constitute  a  plain, 
practical,  direct,  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  ten 
commandments. 

The  Christian  Statesman-  A  Portraiture  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton;  with  Sketches  of  British  Anti- 
slavery  Reform.  By  Z.  A.  Mudge,  Author  of  "Lady 
Huntingdon  Portrayed."  Four  Illustrations,  l&mo. 
Pp.  268.  Hew  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.— Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  was  one  of  the  co-laborers  of  Wilber- 
force  in  bringing  about  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
British  dominions.  It  is  the  life  of  an  indefatigable 
and  successful  philanthropist,  accomplishing  through 
irrepressible  zeal  a  great  reform  in  behalf  of  poor 
laborers,  and  prison -convicts,  and  a  glorious  emanci- 
pation for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves.  It  is  an 
admirable  book  for  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  mainly 
written. 

A  Phonographic  Report  of  the  Debates  and 
Addresses,  together  with  the  Essays  and  Resolutions 
of  the  Hew  England  Methodist  Centenary  Convention, 
held  in  Boston,  June,  1866.     8ve.     Pp.  239.    flJ25. 


Boston:  B.  B.  RusseU  dt  Co. — The  mere  announcement 
of  this  interesting  work  we  think  sufficient  to  com- 
mend it  to  every  Methodist  family.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  book  contains  the  essays,  discussions, 
and  all  the  proceedings — including  the  valuable  statis- 
tical matters  in  full  presented  by  Rev.  D.  Dorchester — 
of  the  New  England  Convention.  No  Methodist  library 
is  complete  without  this  book.  The  publishers  have 
issued  a  few  more  copies  than  are  wanted  for  sub- 
scribers. The  work  is  not  stereotyped.  When  the 
present  edition  is  exhausted  there  will  be  no  more  to 
be  had;  so  persons  who  have  not  subscribed,  wishing 
for  a  copy,  should  secure  it  at  once,  by  addressing  the 
publishers. 

Statistical  History  of  the  First  Crjttumt  of 
America*  Methodism:  with  a  Summary  of  the  Origin 
and  Present  Operations  of  other  Denomination*.      Ly 
Rev.  C.  C.  Ooss.     16mo.     Pp.  188.    Hew  York  •  Carlh* 
&  Porter.     Cincinnati:   Poe  dc  Hitchcock. — This  is  s 
most  valuable  little  took.     Its  object  is  to  present,  in 
a  condensed  form,  the  statistics  and  important  erects 
connected  with  the  origin,  growth,  and  legislation  of   ' 
Methodism  in  the  United  States  during  its  first  cen- 
tury.     It  is  not  a  history,  but  a  manual  or  hand  book 
of  the  Church,  in  which  events  are  arranged  in  cbro-  ' 
nological  order,  and  statistical  items  of  the  past  and 
present  are  gathered  together  for  easy  reference.     It 
is  an  epitome  of  Methodism  for  the  past  hundred  years    I 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  Methodist  library. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
Divinity  OF  CHRIST:  As  against  the  various  form*  of 
Modern    Unitarianism.    By  Hiram  Mattison,  2>.  D., 
Author  of  the  "Immortality  of  the  Soul,'*  "  Resurrection   \ 
of  the  Body,"   ett. .  18me.    Pp.   162.    60   eia.     Hew 
York:  Carlton  dc  Porter. — This  is  the  ninth  edition  of    ; 
a  work  that  has  bad  a  steady  sale  for  years,  and  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  and  most  useful  book  ,' 
the  author  has  ever  written.    Dr.  Mattison  is  a  clow  '  j 
reasoner   and   an   easy  writer.     The  reissuing  of  » 
brief,  concise,  and  clear  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  ot" 
the  Trinity  can  not  fail  to  be  timely  and  beneficial        ' 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Pod    ' 
Laureate.     Complete  edition.    $1.25.    Boston;   Tickner 
&  Fields.     Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  4  Co. — The  pub- 
lishers style  this  the  "  Diamond  Tennyson,"  and  cer-   | 
tainly  it  is  a  happy  and  appropriate  title;  and  the  id*% 
of  issuing  the  poems  of  the  "  Laureate "  in   this  neat 
and  convenient  form  is  an  excellent  one.     It  may  be 
regarded    as    a   model    of   beauty,  compactness,   aac 
cheapness  in  book-making.     It  comprises  the  entir«   , 
poems  of  Tennyson,  issued  in  a  new  form,  and  at  a    ' 
price  which  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  j 

Appleton's  Hand-Boor  of  Americae   Travel 
The  Southern  Tour.    By  Edward  H.  Hall    12«w.   I 
Pp.  142.    Double  Columns,    f  2.    Heto  York:  2>.  Apple-   | 
ton  &  Co.    Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  <£  Co.— This  U.*ok 
contains  an  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  information    I 
which   the   traveler  could   desire   in   making  a  tour    j 
through  any  or  all  of  the  Southern  S tails.    1%  has 
descriptive  sketches  of  the  eities,  towns,  battle-fields. 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  hunting  and  6shing  gron^1    | 
Summer  resorts,  and  all  scenes  and  objects  of  unj?rV    ■ 
ance  and  interest.    It  is  supplied  with  maps  of  tU    ' 
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